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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  course  of  the  many  years  which  have  elapsed  since  an  edition  of  this  work 
appeared,  numerous  important  political  and  territorial  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  geographical  science ;  new  kingdoms  and 
republics  have  been  formed,  and  various  regions  of  the  globe  have  been  more 
carefully  explored.  These  circumstances  have  rendered  Guthrie's  Grammar  almost 
obsolete.  The  Publisher  has  therefore  been  led  to  imagine,  that  the  public  would 
receive  favourably  a  reprint  of  that  work,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time — convenient  in  size,  not  inelegant  in  appearance,  and  so  mo- 
derate in  price  as  to  be  obtainable  by  almost  all  classes  of  readers. 

However  toilsome  and  useful  it  may  be,  the  task  of  compiling,  re-arranging, 
and  correcting,  is  a  thankless  one ;  he  who  undertakes  it  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  humble  drudge,  who  deserves  little  or  no  praise,  and  even  may  think  himself 
fortunate  not  to  meet  with  blame.  The  Editor  of  this  edition  of  Guthrie's  Gram* 
mar  has  endeavoured  to  merit  at  least  exemption  from  censure.  He  has  largely 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  best  modern  geographers — Malte-Brun,  Balbi, 
Ritter,  Larenaudiere,  Huot,  and  many  others — and  of  the  narratives  of  recent 
voyagers  and  travellers.  It  might  seem  like  making  a  parade  of  research,  were  he 
to  specify  how  many  works  have  been -consulted;  and  It  would  be  wearying  the 
reader's  patience  to  enumerate  the  multifarious  necessary  alterations  which  the 
or^nal  has  imdergone,  and  the  extensive  additions  which  it  has  received.  It 
wOl  be  enough  to  say,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  entirely  new. 

The  diminutive  size  of  the  Miniature  Guthrie  may  perhaps  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  octavo  edition.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  it 
being,  in  ilact,  an  expansion  of  it:  the  octavo  contains  about  900  pages;  this  edi- 
tion, if  it  were  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  that,  would  extend  to  between 
1200  and  1300  pages. 

To  assert  that  his  work,  especially  when  it  is  voluminous,  is  free  from  «xxot%, 
would  be  presnmptjo/}  in  any  writer.    The  Editoi,  however,  IndulgeB  alio^e,  l\i«X. 
tbote  into  which  be  may,  perhaps,  hare  fallen,  are  neither  numetouft,  xvox  ot  «k 
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nature  to  detract  materially  from  the  utility  of  the  volume.  He  must  remarl 
that  a  statement  which  may  appear  to  be  faulty  from  want  of  care,  is  not  ^ 
so  in  reality :  there  are  many  points  upon  which  statistical  and  geographical  aa^ 
are  far  from  being  in  unison ;  and  travellers  often  differ  widely  in  their  d&' 
tions  of  the  same  countries — the  places  and  customs  which  are  applauded  l>'. 
observer  are  condemned  by  another.  In  such  cases  an  editor  must  choose  bet; 
conflicting  opinions ;  and,  though  his  judgment  may  be  impeached,  he  invM. 
acquitted  of  negligence. 

Lo^  DON.  4th  March,  1843. 
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PART   I. 
OF  ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


neUBB   AHO  MOTXOIC  OVTHB   BARTB,  THB  DIFFXRSNT  ST8TKM8   OF  THE  DI«ITB»«K, 
TBB  FLAHBTS,  COMBT8,  AND  FIZBD   STABS. 


tnce  of  G*ogtufhj,  in  the  more  ezteo- 
iAcBthm  of  tile  word,  is  so  doielj  eon- 
lA  thMt  of  Astronomj,  that  it  will  be 
r  to  beglo  this  work  with  •  ■oflMnarf 
Jie  syatem  of  th«  world,  and  a  brief 
of  the  Older  and  rerolationB  of  the 

bodies. 

rth  waa  long  considered  to  be  an  exten- 
i,  of  unknown  thickness,  beneath  which 
abodes  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead— the 
if  Blysiom  and  Tartama.  The  bcsTens, 

the  snn,  moon,  and  stars  appeared  to 
Ijr  from  east  to  west,  were  conceired  to 
g7«at  diitance  from  it,  and  to  be  onlj 

for  its  use  and  ornament.  More  atten- 
rratlon,  however,  soon  showed  that  the 
s  of  a  globolar  fignre.  Thus,  when  a 
iling:,  the  topi  of  the  masts  first  become 
:  a  distance;  the  setting^  snn  maj  be 
r  seen  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  when  It 

0  those  below  to  bare  sank  beneath  the 
for  the  same  reason,  aeronauts  who 

late  in  the  day,  have  seen  the  san 
;  and  the  shxdow  of  the  earth  in  a  lunar 

1  of  a  circalar  figure.  Bat  it  is  need> 
sist  on  these  proofs,  since  the  frequent 
>f  different  narigators  roand  the  world, 
time  of  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  whose 
cirenmnavigated  the  globe  between  the 
9  and  1522,  to  that  of  the  repeated 
f  captain  Cook,  hare  fuUj  demonstrated 
orm  of  the  earth  is  globular, 
berical  figure  of  the  earth  being  ad- 
s  motion  was  rendered  much  more  pro- 
be Terj  nature  of  its  form:  and,  besides, 
irerable  argument  for  that  motion  was 
rom  considering,  that,  if  the  earth  did 
round  the  sun,  not  00I7  the  sun,  bnt 
mets  and  stars,  must  more  ronad  the 
'ow,  MM  Mstroaomen,  by  CMJeaJMtioag 
m  the  priaciplet  of  geomeUj,  caa 
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ascertdn,  Terr  nearif,  the  distances  of  th« 
hesTenif  bodies  from  the  earth  and  from  each 
other,  it  appears  tliat,  if  we  should  conceive 
these  bodies  to  move  round  the  eartli,  we  must 
suppose  them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  Telocity 
so  immense  as  to  exceed  all  conception,  whereas 
all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  bettor 
explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move  round 
the  sun  in  the  space  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its 
own  axis  once  in  twenty«fonr  hours. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  therefore^ 
the  earth  moves  from  west  to  east.  The  inbftr 
bitants  on  the  sur^e  of  it,  like  men  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  who  are  insensible  of  their  own 
motion,  and  think  that  the  banks  move  from 
them  in  a  contrary  direction,  will,  however,  con- 
ceive that  the  sun  and  stars  move  from  east  to 
west  in  the  same  time  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
wiiich  they,  along  with  the  earth,  are  moving 
from  west  to  east.  When  we  have  once  gained 
a  clear  conception  of  this  diurnal  motion  of  ths 
earth,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun;  for,  as  that 
luminary  seems  to  have  a  diurnal  motion  round 
our  earth,  which  is  really  occasioned  by  the  daily 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  sOf  in 
the  coarse  of  a  year,  he  seems  to  have  an  annual 
motion  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rise  and  set  in 
different  points  of  them,  although  these  appear- 
ances are  caused  by  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  sun,  which 
orbit  it  completes  in  a  year.  Now,  as  we  owe  te 
the  dinrnal  motion  the  difference  of  day  and 
night,  so  to  the  aunnal  we  are  indebted  for  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights, 
and  in  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

DXFVBKBIfT  StSTXMS  OF  THX  Ulf  IVBBSB.— 

Thales,  the  MilesisD,  who,  about  €00  yean  beiote 
CbriMt,  £nt  taught  astronomy  in  Gxeece*  \aA 
made  a  sufiicieot  progress  vn  ih\t  sc\eiie«  vo 
csicuJate  cclipsei,  or  the  mUrpontkoiit  oi  v\a 
B 
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moon  between  the  earth  and  the  ann,  or  of  the 
earth  between  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Pytha- 
goras, a  native  of  Samos,  flourished  about  fifty 
years  after  Thales,  and  was  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  conceived  an  idea,  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  had  never  been  suggested  before,  namely, 
that  the  earth  itself  is  in  motion,  and  that  the 
ann  is  at  rest.  He  found  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  any  other  way,  to  explain  consistently  the 
heavenly  motions.  His  system,  however,  was 
so  opposite  to  all  the  prejudices  of  sense  and 
opinion,  that  it  never  was  widely  diffused  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  overcome  ignorance 
by  reason,  endeavoured  to  adapt  one  to  the  other, 
and  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  them.  Pto- 
lemy, an  Egyptian  philosopher,  who  flourished 
138  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  earth  was  fixed  immovably  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  seven  planets,  the 
moon  being  considered  as  one  of  the  primaries, 
were  placed  near  to  it.  Above  them  he  placed 
the  firmament  of  fixed  stars,  then  the  crystaline 
orbs,  then  the  pritnum  mobile,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  calum  empyrtgum,  or  heaven  of  heavens. 
All  these  vast  orbs  he  imagined  to  move  round 
the  earth  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  also  to 
perform  other  revolutions  round  it,  in  stated  and 
periodical  times.  To  account  for  these  motions, 
he  was  obliged  to  conceive  a  number  of  circles, 
called  eccentrica  and  epicycles,  crossing  and 
interfering  with  each  other.  This  system  was 
universally  maintained  by  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophers, who  formed  the  most  considerable  sect 
in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  length  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a 
bold  and  original  genius,  adopted  the  Pythago- 
rean or  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  year  1543.  Thia  doctrine  had 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity,  that  the  restorer 
of  it  was  considered  as  the  inventor;  and  the 
system  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican 
Philosophy*.  But  Europe  was  still  immersed  in 
ignorance,  and  Copernicus  had  many  opponents, 
'lycho  Brahe,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  sen- 
aible  of  the  defects  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  bat 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  motion  of  -the 
earth,  endeavoured,  about  the  year  1586,  to 
establish  a  new  system,  which  was  still  more 
perplexed  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  It  allows  a 
monthly  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as 
the  centre  of  its  orbit,  and  makes  the  sun  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  sun,  however, 
with  all  the  planets,  is  supposed  to  be  whirled 
round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and  even  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  system,  notwithstand- 
ing its  palpable  absurdity,  met  with  many  advo- 
cates. Longomontanus,  and  others,  so  far  re- 
fined upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  though  they  insisted  that  it  had  no 
annual  motion. 

After  a  darkueaa  of  many  a^es,  the  first  dawn 
o/JearaJng'  mod  taste  began  about  this  time  to 


appear  in  Europe.  Astronomy  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  learned  men,  in  different  countries. 
About  the  year  1610,  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  telescopes,  which  afforded  new 
arguments  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  confirmed  the  old  ones.  The  science  had, 
indeed,  been  nearly  stifled  in  its  infancy,  by  the 
fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  and  Galileo  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  Coperiiican  system  as  a 
damnable  heresy.  The  happy  reformation  of 
religion,  however,  placed  a  great  part  of  Europe 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  It  taught 
mankind  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  given  for 
explaining  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  but 
for  a  much  nobler  purpose — to  render  us  just, 
virtuous,  and  humane;  that,  instead  of  opposing 
the  word  of  God,  which,  in  speaking  of  natural 
things,  suits  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  weak 
mortals,  we  employ  our  faculties  in  a  manner 
highly  agreeable  to  our  Creator,  in  tracing  the 
nature  of  his  works,  which,  the  more  they  are 
considered,  the  more  they  afford  us  reason  to 
admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  From  this  time,  therefore,  noble 
discoveries  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of 
astronomy.  Not  only  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  clearly  explained,  but  the 
general  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  they 
moved,  was  discovered  and  illustrated  by  the 
immortal  Newton.  By  thia  law  of  Gravity,  or 
Attraction,  any  body  falls  to  the  ground,  when 
disengaged  from  that  which  supported  it.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  law,  which 
keeps  the  sea  in  its  channel,  and  the  various 
bodies  which  cover  the  surface  of  this  earth  from 
flying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the 
universe,  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
preserves  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  from  confu- 
sion and  disorder. 

Tbb  Copbknican  Ststxm. — In  the  solar 
system  of  Copernicus,  as  confirmed  and  demon- 
strated from  geometrical  principles,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
round  him  revolve  the  seven  planets,  the  names 
of  which  are,  beginning  with  the  nearest  to  the 
sun.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  by  foreign 
astronomers  called  Uranus.  The  last  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Herschel,  with  his  telescope  of 
great  size  and  power,  40  feet  in  length,  and  4V& 
in  diameter,  in  the  year  1781.  Though  it  was 
not  till  then  known  as  a  planet,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  suppose  that  it  Kad  been  seen  before, 
but  had  been  considered  as  a  fixed  star.  From 
the  steadiness  of  its  light,  from  the  augfraenta- 
tion  of  its  diameter  by  high  magnifying  powers, 
and  from  the  change  which  he  had  observed  in 
its  situation.  Dr.  Herschel  first  concluded  that 
it  was  a  comet;  but  in  a  little  time,  he,  with 
others,  determined  that  it  was  a  planet,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  ecliptic,  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion, and  its  being  stationary  at  the  time  and  in 
the  circumstances  which  correspond  with  similar 
appearances  in  other  planets.  When  the  moon 
is  absent,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  and 
the  discovery  of  «\x  aaXeViixes  «.vteu4\u%  \\,  «iqu- 
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fen  apon  it  •  iignitj,  ud  raisM  it  to  •  con- 
tpicaoos  iltMtlon  among  the  great  bodies  of  our 
solar  iftteai. 

It  BBj  here  be  obierred,  that  another  planet 
wu  discorered  on  the  lat  of  Jantuurj,  1801,  by 
Piizsi  of  Fklenno,  who  called  it  Ferdinandia,  iu 
honour  of  liit  Sicilian  m^esty.  It  has  its  orbit 
betwven  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  According 
to  the  latest  obsenrations,  its  period  is  4  years 
223  days.  Iu  distance  from  the  sun  is  to  that 
of  the  earth  as  267  to  100,  consequently  above 
2S0nulUou  of  miles.  It  is  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  is  so  am^l,  that  glasses  of  a 
Tery  hi^  Magnifying  power  will  not  show  it 
witksd^tinctly  defined  diameter:  Dr.  Herschei, 
hoverer,  estimated  its  dnuneter  at  160  Euf lish 
■ilet. 

Another  planet  has  been  added  to  the  num- 
ber prerioosly  known,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Ham- 
barfh:  it  is  Ultewise  situated  between  Mars 
and  JapitCT.  It  has  been  named  Pallas.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as 
280  to  too,  or  nearly  VO  millions  of  miles.  It  is 
extremely  small,  its  diameter  being  calculated 
at  only  116  miles.  T«ro  other  planeu  have  been 
diseorered,  styled  Juno  and  Vesta;  but  they  are 
so  small,  that  Chef  may  rather  1>«  called  asteroids 
than  star*.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  the  sup- 
position is  Car  from  improbable,  that  these  small 
planets  are  fragments  of  a  latter  one,  which  has 
been  shattered  by  some  unknown  cause. 

The  magnitodes,  annual  periods,  and  mean 
distances  from  the  sun,  of  the  several  planets, 
are  given  in  tbe  Table  subjoined.  Their  relative 
distances  may  likewise  be  thus  stated  in  a  man- 
ner more  compendions  and  easy  to  be  remem- 
bered. If  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ten  parts, 
the  distance  of  Mercnry  will  be  four  such  parts, 
that  of  Venns  seven,  that  of  Mars  fifteen,  that 
of  Jupiter  fifty-two,  tliat  of  Saturn  ninety-five. 


and  that  of  the  Georgium  Sidns  one  hundred 
and  ninety. 

Beside  these  seven  planets,  there  are  eighteen 
which  move  round  four  of  these  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  do  round  the  sun.  Of 
these  our  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon;  Jupiter 
has  four,  which  were  discovered  by  Ualileo,  and 
Simon  Marius,  a  (icrman  astronomer;  Saturn 
has  seven,  of  which  Cassini  discovered  four, 
Huygens  one,  and  Herschel  two;  and  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus,  as  we  before  observed,  has  six.  They 
are  called  moons,  from  their  resemblance  to  our 
moon;  and  someUmes  secondary  planets,  be- 
cause they  are  attendants  of  the  primary  orbs. 
Saturn  has  also  the  singularappendage  of  several 
rings,  which  are  suspended  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  planet. 

The  orbits  described  by  the  planets  are  not 
exact  circles,  but  ellipses  or  ovals;  hence,  the 
same  planet  is '  not  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun;  and  the  distance  which  is  exactly 
between  the  greatest  and  least  distance,  is  called 
the  mean  distance. 

In  the  following  Table,  the  inclinations  of  the 
axes  of  the  planets  to  their  orbits  are  given;  and 
the  meaning  of  this  term  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain.  We  have  already  said  that  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  occasions  the  diversity  of 
seasons;  but  this  would  not  happen  were  the 
axis  of  the  earth  exactly  parallel  to,  or  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  because  then  the  same 
parts  of  the  earth  would  be  turned  toward  the 
sun  in  every  diurnal  revolution;  which  would 
deprive  mankind  of  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  arising  from  the  difference  in  length 
of  the  days  and  nights,  produced  by  this  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis.  The  axes  of  several  others  of 
the  planets  are  in  like  manner  inclined  to  the 
planes  of  their  orbits,  and  the  angle  of  their  in- 
clination is  given  in  the  following  Table. 
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become  risible  to  us  in  the  loxver  parts  of  their 
orbits,  and,  after  a  short  sta7,  go  off  ag^n  to 
Tatt  distances,  and  disappear.  Thougfh  some  of 
the  ancients  had  more  jast  notions  of  them,  yet 
the  opinion  having^  prevailed,  that  thef  were  only 
meteors  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  (like  those 
we  often  see  in  it,)  and  in  a  few  moments  vanish- 
ing, no  care  was  talcen  to  observe  or  record  their 
phenomena  with  precision.  Hence,  this  part  of 
astronomy  is  very  imperfect.  The  prev^ling 
doctrine  is,  that  they  are  solid  compact  bodies, 
lilie  other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the  same 
laws  of  gravity,  so  as  to  describe  equid  areas  in 
proportional  times,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  common 
centre.  They  move  about  the  sun  in  very  eccen- 
tric ellipses,  and  are  of  much  greater  density 
than  the  earth;  for  some  of  them  are  heated  in 
every  period  to  such  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  or 
dissipate  any  substance  Icnown  to  us.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that 
appeared  in  the  year  1680,  when  nearest  to  the 
sun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron, 
and  that,  being  thus  heated,  it  must  retain  its 
heat  till  it  comes  round  again,  although  Its  period 
should  be  more  than  20,000  years;  and  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  only  575.  It  is  doubted,  liowever, 
by  some  persons,  and  on  no  slight  grounds, 
whether  comets  have  really  the  density  and 
heat  which  are  usually  attributed  to  then. 
Comets  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  planets 
which  move  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  From 
the  reports  of  historians,  as  well  as  from  modem 
observations,  it  has  been  ascertuned  that  more 
than  450  have  been  nlready  seen;  but  those 
whose  orbits  are  settled  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  ascertain  their  identity  when  they  may  reap- 
pear, are  not  more  than  sixty.  The  orbits  of 
most  of  these  are  inclined  to  the  plsne  «f  the 
ecliptic  in  large  angles,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  approach  nearer  to  the  sun  thaa 
to  the  earth.  Their  motions  in  the  heavens  are 
not  all  in  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  direct,  like 
those  of  the  planets;  but  the  number  whose 
motion  is  retrograde  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
those  whose  motion  is  direct.  Till  lately,  all 
which  have  been  observed  have  been  supposed 
to  move  through  the  ethereal  reifions  and  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  without  suffering  the  least 
sensible  resistance  in  their  motions;  but  recent 
observations  lead  to  a  belief  that  a  slight  reUrd- 
ation  takes  place.  Of  all  the  comets,  the  periods 
of  only  three  were  till  recently  known  with  any 
degree  of  certunty,  being  found  to  return  at 
intervals  of  75, 129.  and  575  years;  and,  of  these, 
that  which  appeared  in  1680  is  the  most  remark- 
able. This  comet,  at  its  greatest  distance,  is 
about  11,200  millions  of  miles  from  the  suu,  while 
its  least  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  is 
about  490,000  miles,  being  less  than  one  third 
part  of  the  sun's  semi>diameterfroni  his  surface. 
In  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the 
sun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  880,000 
miles  in  an  hour;  and  the  sun,  as  seen  from  it, 
appears  100  degrees  in  breadth,  consequently 
•*?/*»?  f/jiiffs  MS  liu-ge  MM  be  appears  to  ua.  The 
**toaiabioff  diatmace  that  thia  comet  runs  out  | 


into  empty  space,  naturally  suggests  to  our 
imagination  the  vast  distainte  between  our  sun 
and  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  whose 
attractions  all  the  comets  must  keep  clear,  to 
return  periodically  and  go  round  the  sun.  In 
1818  and  1826,  two  singtilar  comets  were  dis- 
covered, which  bear  the  name  of  Encke  and 
Biela,  their  discoverers:  their  periods  are  remark- 
ably short,  that  of  Encke's  comet  being  only 
twelve  hundred  days,  and  that  of  Biela's,  six 
years  and  three  quarters. 

A  comet,  which  excited  extraordinary  and  even 
anxious  attention,  was  discerned  by  M.  de  Flau- 
guergues,  a  French  astronomer,  in  March,  1811; 
and  it  was  seen  in  England  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.  On  the  11th  of  July  it  was  in  its  ascend- 
ing node,  at  a  distance  of  138  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun.  The  more  nearly  it  approached  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat,  the  more  its  luminosity, 
magnitude,  and  length  of  tail,  increased.  It  was 
for  some  time  observed  near  the  Ursa  Major. 
On  the  22nd  of  October  it  was  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  earth  and  the  sun.  From  that  day  to 
the  19th  of  November  it  made  such  progress  as 
removed  it  98  millions  of  miles  and  a  half  farther 
from  the  earth.  Its  diameter  could  not  be  accu- 
rately measured,,  from  the  density  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  moon.  The  length  uf  its 
tail,  at  one  time,  was  computed  at  46  millions  of 
miles.  In  the  year  1825  a  comet  appeared,  not 
more  remote  from  the  sun,  at  one  time,  than 
twice  the  distance  of  the  earth.  It  was  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  world;  and  it 
is  not  improper  to  add,  that  astronomers  candidly 
confess  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and 
use  of  comets  in  the  system. 

Thk  rixxD  Stahb. — Having  thus  briefly  sur- 
veyed the  solar  system,  which,  thoui^h  great  in 
itself,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  immensity 
of  the  universe,  we  proceed  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  other  vast  bodies  called  the  Fixed  Stars. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  from 
the  planets,  by  being  less  bright  and  luminous, 
and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance 
which  we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  stars.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  their  being  so 
small,  that  the  interposition  uf  the  least  body,  of 
which  there  are  many  constantly  floating  in  the 
air,  deprives  us  of  the  sight  of  them:  when  the 
interposed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  see 
the  star,  and  this  succession,  being  perpetual, 
occssions  the  twinkling.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  But  a  more 
remHrkable  property  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  their 
never  changingtheir  situation  with  regard  to  each 
other,  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  must  evidently  be  always  changing  theirs. 

The  first  observers  of  the  heavens,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  divided  the  stars  into  di£Ferent 
assemblages  or  constellations,  each  of  which 
they  supposed  to  represent  the  image  of  some 
animal  or  other  terrestrial  object.  These  constel- 
lations have,  in  general,  preserved  the  names 
which  were  given  to  them  by  the  ancients,  by 
whom  twenty -one  noTlYkexntauAxweVie  «o>9\\iet\\ 
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were  nckonrdi  bmt  the  modcnii  bsve  increased 
the  nnmber  of  tiw  northern  to  thirty-aiz,  aud 
tktt  of  the  Mmthem  to  tbtrty>two.  Beside 
these,  there  are  the  twehre  ligns,  or  Constella- 
tkms  of  the  Zodiac,  m  it  ii  called  from  the  Greek 
void  siffnifyiiif  aa  animal,  becaase  almost  all 
tkese  signs  represent  some  animal. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars,  thongb, 
is  a  clear  winter's  nlyht  witboat  moonsbine,  they 
■eem  to  he  imnmerable,  yet,  when  the  whole 
firmanMat  is  divided  into  constellations,  not 
man  than  a  thousand  can  at  any  time  be  seen 
vitk  the  naked  eye.  Since  the  inrention  of 
telescopes,  indeed,  the  nnmber  of  the  fixed  stars 
may  be  considered  as  Immense,  because,  the 
gtttur  ferCection  we  arrive  at  in  our  glasses, 
ike  more  stars  there  always  appear  to  us.  Mr. 
Haauteed  has  given  ns  a  catalogrue  of  about  3000 
stars.  These  are  called  telescopic  stars,  from 
their  being  inirisible  without  the  assistance  of 
the  telescope.  The  late  Dr.  Herschel.  to  whose 
higennity  and  assiduity  the  astronomical  world 
is  M  ranch  Indebted,  has  shown  what  magnifi- 
cent diseorerles  may  be  made  by  improTewents 
is  the  instraments  of  obserration.  "  In  passing 
n^pidly  over  the  heavens  with  his  new  telescope,'' 
says  If.  de  Lalaade,  "the  unlTerse  increased 
ander  his  eye;  44,000  stars,  seeu  in  the  space  of 
a  few  degrees,  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  were 
73  millions  in  the  heavens."  But  what  are  all 
these  when  compered  to  those  which  fill  the  whole 
ezpaase—^be  boundless  fields  of  ether?  Indeed, 
the  immensity  of  the  nniverse  must  contain  such 
numbers  as  would  exceed  the  utmost  stretch  of 
the  Imasan  imagination;  for  who  can  say  how  far 
the  naiverse  extends,  or  point  out  those  limiu 
where  the  Creator  '<  stayed  his  njAd  wheels,"  or 
where  he  "fixed  the  golden  compasses?" 

Ihe  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from 
onr  earth,  and  from  eaeh  other,  is,  of  all  con- 
siderations, the  most  proper  for  raising  our 
Ideas  of  the  works  of  God;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  path 
(wUch  Is  at  least  190  miilioas  of  miles  in  diame- 
ter) loand  the  snn,  tbe  distance  of  a  fixed  star  is 
■St  sensMy  affected  by  it;  so  that  the  star  dues 
not  appear  to  be  nearer  to  us  when  tbe  earth  is 
is  that  part  of  iu  orbit  nearest  to  the  star,  than 
ft  utrmti  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  most 
«fislaaC  part  of  it,  or  190  mUlious  of  miles  farther 
I  cmsrcd  from  the  same  star.  The  star  nearest 
to  as,  and  consequently  the  largest  in  appear- 
ance. Is  the  dog-star,  or  Sirius.  Modem  dis- 
corerles  asshe  it  probable,  that  each  fixed  star  is 
asaa,ha*iagplaaets  and  comets  revolving  round 
il,  as  onr  snn  has  tbe  earth  and  other  planets 
letoistng  ronnd  bim.  Now,  the  dog-star  appears 
tffiK  rinses  less  tham  the  snn;  and,  as  tlie  dis- 
taaee  of  the  stars  mast  be  greater  in  proportion 
an  they  seem  less,  mathematicians  have  com- 
peted the  distance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two 
bUfians  sad  two  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
aailes.  A  ra^  of  light,  therefore,  thoagb  its 
maAan  is  so  qmUk  mm  to  be  commoaly  thought  j 
imtimMtmmeomM,  trnkeg  up  6ur  more  time  ia  travel-  / 
( ttemtmn  to  um,  than  we  do  in  making  a 


long  voyage.  A  sound,  which,  next  to  light,  is 
considered  as  the  quickest  body  we  are  acquainted 
with,  would  not  arrire  to  us  thence  in  fiO.OOO 
years:  aud  a  cannon-ball,  fiyiug  at  the  rate  of 
480  miles  in  an  hour,  would  not  reach  ns  in 
700.000  years. 

The  stars,  being  at  such  immense  distances 
from  the  sun,  cannot  receive  from  him  that 
strong  light  which  they  have,  or  that  brightness 
which  makes  them  visible  to  us;  for  the  son's 
rays  must  be  so  scattered  and  dissipated  before 
they  reach  such  remote  objects,  that  they  can 
never  be  transmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  so  as  to 
render  those  objects  visible  by  reflexion.  The 
stars,  therefore,  shine  with  their  own  native  and 
unborrowed  lustre,  as  the  sun  does;  and  since 
each  particular  star,  as  well  as  the  sun,  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  portion  of  space,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  stais  are  of  tbe  same  nature  with 
the  sun.  Modern  observations,  however,  show 
many  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  fixed  stars, 
among  which  are  the  di£Ference  of  colour,  and 
the  revolution  of  some  of  them  round  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Almighty, 
who  always  acts  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  does 
nothing  in  vain,  should  create  so  many  glorious 
suns,  fit  for  so  many  important  purposes,  and 
place  them  at  such  distances  from  each  other, 
without  proper  objects  near  enough  to  be  bene- 
fited by  their  influences.  Who  ever  imagines 
that  they  were  created  only  to  give  a  faint  glim- 
mering light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe — 
especially  since  there  are  myriads  of  myriads  of 
stars  which  are  not  visible  without  the  assistance 
of  a  good  telescope,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
giving  light  to  this  world,  can  only  be  seen  by 
a  few  astrononters — must  have  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  aRtronomy,  and  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  since  the  Deity  could  have 
given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  a  single  addi- 
tional moon. 

Instead,  then,  of  one  sun  and  one  world  only, 
in  tbe  universe,  as  the  unskilful  in  astronomy 
imaifine,  that  science  discovers  to  us  such  an 
inconceivable  number  of  suns,  systems,  and 
worlds,  dispersed  through  boundless  space,  that 
if  our  sun.  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and 
comets  belonging  to  it  were  annihilated,  they 
would  be  no  more  missed  by  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  sand 
from  the  sea-shore;  the  space  they  possess  being 
comparatively  so  small,  that  it  would  scarcely 
be  a  sensible  blank  in  the  universe,  although 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  the  extreme  planet,  revolves 
about  tbe  sun  in  an  orbit  of  10,830  millions  of 
miles  in  circumference,  and  some  of  our  comets 
make  excursions  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Geor- 
gium Sidus;  and  yet,  at  that  amazing  distance, 
they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
to  any  of  the  stars,  as  is  evident  from  their  keep- 
ing clear  of  the  attracting  power  of  all  the  &tM«i, 
aad  returniag  periodically,  by  virtue  of  t\xe  vun'a 

I  attnction. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  a^tlenv.itxBav 

*<?  reasonably  concluded  thM  aU  xVicttatnxt'uVtV 
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eqnal  wsdom  conirired,  sitnated,  and  provided 
with  accommodationa  for  rational  inhabitants; 
for,  although  there  ia  an  almost  infinite  variety  in 
the  parts  of  the  creation  which  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  examining,  a  general  analogy  con- 
nects  all  the  parts  into  one  scheme,  one  design, 
one  whole. 

Since  the  fixed  stars  are  prodigious  spheres  of 
fire,  like  our  sun,  and  at  inconceivable  distances 
from  each  other  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that,  like  that  luminary,  they 
were  created  for  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial purposes — to  bestow  light,  heat,  and  vege- 
tation, on  a  certain  number  of  inhabited  planets, 
retained  by  gravitation  within  that  sphere  which 
it  assigned  to  the  activity  of  each. 


What  a  sublime  idea  does  this  suggest  to  the 
human  imagination,  limited  as  are  itH  powers,  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator !  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  suns,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged 
all  around  us,  at  immense  distances  from  each 
other,  attended  by  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular, 
and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths 
prescribed  to  them;  and  these  worlds  peopled 
with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  fur 
endless  progression  in  virtue  and  felicity ! 

If  so  much  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
magnificence  be  displayed  in  the  material  crea- 
tion, which  is  the  least  considerable  part  of  the 
universe,  how  great,  how  wise,  how  good,  must 
He  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


or  THK    DOCTRINr  Or  THK    SPHKRK. 


Having,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  treated  of 
the  Universe  in  general,  in  which  the  earth 
has  been  considered  as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  In  treating 
this  subject  we  shall  consider  the  earth  as  at 
rest,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  performing  their 
revolutions  round  it.  This  method  cannot  lead 
the  reader  into  any  mistake,  since  we  have  pre- 
viously explained  the  true  system  of  the  universe, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  real  motion 
of  the  earth  which  occasions  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  is  also 
an  advantage  in  this  mode,  as  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  information  of  our  senses.  The  imagi- 
nation, therefore,  is  not  put  on  the  stretch:  the 
idea  is  easy  and  familiar;  and,  in  delivering  the 
elements  of  science,  this  object  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to. 

N.B.— In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend 
what  follows,  the  reader  may  occasionally  turn 
hit  eye  to  the  annexed  plate  of  the  Artificial  or 
Armillary  Sphere. 

The  ancients  observed,  that  all  the  stars 
tamed  (in  appearance)  round  the  earth,  from 
east  to  west,  in  twenty-four  hours;  that  the 
circles  which  they  described  in  those  reroiutions 
were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  of  the  same 
magnitude,  those  which  pass  over  the  middle  of 
the  earth  being  the  largest,  while  the  rest  dimi- 
nish in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  it. 
They  also  observed,  that  there  were  two  points 
in  the  heavens  which  always  preserved  the  same 
•ituation.  These  points  they  termed  Celestial 
Poles,  because  the  heavens  seemed  to  turn 
round  them.  In  order  to  imitate  these  motions, 
they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial,  or 
Armillary  Sphere,  through  the  centre  of  which 
passes  an  axis,  whose  extremities  are  fixed  to 
the  immovable  points  called  poles.  They  far- 
ther observed,  that  on  the  2Uth  of  March,  and 
23rd  of  September,  the  circle  described  by  the 
sun  was  at  aa  equal  distance  from  both  the  poles. 
Tti*  circle,  theretore,  must  divide  the  earth 
iBto  two  equal  parttg  mad  ou  this  account  was 


called  tlie  Equator.  It  was  also  denominated 
the  Equinoctial  Line,  because  the  sun,  when 
moving  in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  worid.  Havini;  also 
observed,  that  from  the  21st  of  June  to  the  'J'ind 
of  December,  the  sun  advanced  every  dny  to- 
ward a  certain  point,  and,  having  arrived  there, 
returned  toward  that  from  which  he  had  set  out, 
from  the  2'2nd  of  December  to  the  2l8t  of  June, 
they  fixed  these  points,  which  they  called  Sol- 
stices, because  the  direct  motion  of  the  sun  was 
stopped  at  them,  and  represented  the  bounds  of 
the  sun's  motion  by  two  circles,  which  they 
named  Tropics,  because  the  sun  no  sooner 
arrived  there,  than  he  turned  back.  Astro- 
nomers, observing  the  motion  of  the  sun,  found 
its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a 
degree  (or  the  360th  part)  of  a  great  circle  in 
the  heavens,  every  twenty-four  hours.  This 
great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic;  and  it  passes 
through  certain  constellations,  distinguished  by 
the  names -of  animals,  in  a  zone,  or  belt,  called 
the  Zodiac,  within  which  the  moon  and  all  the 
planets  are  constantly  found.  It  touches  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Capri- 
corn ou  the  other,  and  cuta  the  equator  obliquely, 
at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-nine 
minutes,  the  sun's  greatest  declination.  To 
express  this  motion,  they  supposed  two  points 
in  the  heavens,  (equally  distant  from  and  paral- 
lel to  this  circle,)  called  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiac, 
which,  turning  with  the  heavens,  by  means  of 
t)»eir  axis,  described  the  two  polar  circles.  In 
the  artificial  sphere,  the  equinoctial,  the  two 
tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut  at  rii^ht 
angles  by  two  other  circles  called  Cotures,  which 
serve  to  mark  the  points  of  the  solstices,  equi- 
noxes, and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  ancients  also 
observed  that,  when  the  sun  was  in  any  point 
of  bis  course,  ail  the  people  inhabiting  directly 
north  aud  south,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have 
noon  at  the  same  time.  This  gave  occasion 
to  imagine  a  circle  passing  throui;h  the  poles 
of  the  world,  wYilciilVkey  ca^kVeAb^cmWautaw^ 
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which  is  imnorable  in  the  nrtifidal  sphere,  m  i  spheres  or  hnlf-spheres,  or  that  which  is  aboTe, 
wc!l  as  the  horizon,   which  is  another  circle  I  and  that  which  is  be4ow  it. 
representing  the  boonds  between   the   hemi-  | 


CHAPTER  III. 

DSSCRimOIf   AND   VSB    Or  THB  TXRaXSTniAI.  OLOBC. 


Tax  Terrestrial  Globe  Is  a  represenuUon  of  the 
tnrfsee  of  the  earth,  on  an  artificial  ^lobe  or 
ball,  on  wUeh  the  several  countries  and  places 
are  laid  down  according  to  their  relatire  situa- 
tions, and  to  which  the  articles  of  the  sphere 
before  described  are  transferred.  This  section, 
indeed,  chiefly  comprehends  a  transfer  of  the 
celestial  circles  to  the  representation  of  the 
terraqueons  globe. 

Axis  ano  Polbm  orTRn  Earth.'— The  Axis 
of  the  earth  is  thM  imaginary  line  passing 
tliroagh  iu  centre,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to 
torn  round  once  in  twenty-four  houm.  The 
extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  Poles  of 
the  earth,  and  are  exactly  under  the  two  points 
of  the  bcaTens  called  the  North  and  South 
Poles. 

CiRCLBS  or  THB  Gi.oxs.~-These  are  usually 
dirided  into  the  greater  and  less.  A  Great  Circle 
is  that  wboa«  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of 
ihe  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or 
hemispheres.  A  Less  Circle  is  that  which,  being 
parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  or  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  greater  circles  are  six  in  number, 
tiM  less  only  four. 

E«VATOR. — ^Tbe  first  great  circle  is  the  Equa- 
tor, by  navigators  called  the  Line.  The  poles  of 
this  circle  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  world. 
It  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
earth,  and  divides  it  into  the  northern  and 
aoatbem  hemispheres.  It  is  divided  into  360 
decrees,  the  use  of  which  will  soon  appear. 

HoRisoiv.— Tills  great  circle  is  represented 

by  a  broad  piece  of  wood  encompassing  the 

globe,  sad  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower 

bnniiphsits.    Geographers  distinguish  the  ho- 

risoa  into  the  sen^ble  and  rational.  The  former 

is  that  whUch  bonnda  the  utmost  prospect  of 

oar  sight,  when  we  view  the  heavens  around  us, 

apparently  touching  the  earth  or  sea.      This 

circle  dctenniaes  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 

san  and  stan  in  any  particular  place;  for,  when 

they  bcgia  to -appear  above  the  eastern  edge,  we 

■^  they  lise:   and,  vHien  they  go  beneath  the 

western,  wre  9mf  they  are  set.    It  is  obvious  that 

each  place  has  its  own  sensible  horizon.    The 

other  horison,  called  the  rational,  encompasses 

the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle.    Its  poles  (that 

is,  two  points  in  its  axis,  each  ninety  degrees 

distant  frma  its  plana,  as  tiiose  of  all  circles 

arc.)    are    called   the  Zenith  and  Nadir— the 

foraer  cxnctly  above  our  heads,  and  the  latter 

iBrectly  under  our  feet.     The  broad  wooden 

ckclc  wUch  represents  it  oa  the  g-Jobe,  baa 

scvcml   eimfew  drmmt   upoa  Jtf   of  tbese  the 


degrees  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or 
thirty  to  each  si|rn.  Next  to  this  are  the  names 
of  these  signs,  together  with  the  days  of  the 
month.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  circle  repre- 
senting the  thirty-two  rhombs,  or  points  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

MxRiDiAN. — This  circle  is  represented  by 
the  brass  ring  en  which  the  globe  hangs  and 
turns.  It  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  and  cuts 
the  equator  at  right  angles;  so  that,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  equator  each  way  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees, 
and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eastern  and  weMteni 
hemispheres.  This  circle  is  called  the  Meridian, 
because,  when  the  sun  comes  to  the  south  part  of 
it,  it  is  then  meridiet,  or  mid-day,  and  then  the 
sun  has  its  greatest  altitude  for  that  day,  which 
is  therefore  called  its  meridian  altitude.  Now. 
as  the  sun  is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude  at 
two  places,  east  or  west  of  one  another,  at  the 
same  time,  each  of  these  places  must  have  its 
own  meridian.  There  are  commonly  marked  on 
the  globe  twenty-four  meridians,  one  through 
every  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator. 

ZoDiAC.~-The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  cat- 
ting the  equator  obliquely.  In  the  middle  is 
supposed  another,  called  the  Ecliptic,  from  which 
the  sun  never  deviates  in  his  annaal  course, 
and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees  In  every 
month.    The  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are: — 


1.  Aries 

T 

March. 

2.  Taurus 

a    . 

April. 

3.  Gemini 

n    • 

May 

4.  Cancer 

©    • 

June. 

5.  Leo 

u    • 

.       July. 

6.  Virgo 

^    . 

August. 

7.  Libra 

£L 

September. 

8.  Scorpio 

V\           . 

October. 

9.  Sagittarius 

/            • 

November. 

10.  Capricomus 

>$•           . 

December. 

11.  Aquarius 

AMV 

January. 

12.  Pisces 

¥i      ■ 

February. 

Coi.URxn.— If  we  imagine  two  great  circles 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  one 
of  them  through  the  equinoctial  points  Aries 
and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  solstitial 
points  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  these  are  called 
the  Colures;  one  the  equinoctial,  the  other  the 
solstitial  Colure.  These  are  all  the  great  circles. 

Tropics.— If  we  suppose  two  clicVe&  dtawn 
pMnliel  to  the  eqaiuoetial,  at  tbe  A\»\.ance  ol 
^.  ^      ^,^,       .  ,  i^ftty-tbiee  degrees  thirty  m\ntitts  ixotti  \t, 

is  iUt  mMcM  €xhiM»  the  number  of  /  meauurcd  ou  the  brazen  tntiridian.  oue  t««wA 
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P»OB.  15.  To  know  by  the  Olohe  the  length  of 
the  longett  and  thortert  days  and  nights  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according:  to  the  latitude  of 
the  given  place,  and  bring  the  first  defpree  of 
Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  of  Capricorn,  if  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  horizon.  Then,  setting  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  about  till 
the  sign  of  Cancer  touches  the  western  side  of 
the  horizon,  and  observe  upon  the  horarv  circle 
the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and  the 
upper  figure  of  XII,  reckoning  them  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  index;  for  that  is  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  the  complement  of  which,  to 
24  hours,  is  the  extent  of  the  shortest  night. 
The  shortest  day  and  longest  night  are  only  the 
reverse  of  the  former. 

Pros.  16.  The  hour  of  the  day  being  given  at 
any  place,  to  find  those  places  of  the  earth 
where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any 
other  particular  hour,  at  the  same  time. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour 
of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII, 
and  observe  what  places  are  exactly  under  the 
upper  semicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian;  for  in 
them  it  is  mid-day  at  tlie  time  given;  which 
done,  torn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the 
lower  figure  of  XII;  and  whatever  places  are 
then  in  the  lower  semicircle  of  the  meridian,  in 
them  it  is  midnight  at  the  given  time.  In  the 
same  manner  we  may  find  those  places  which 
have  any  other  particular  hour  at  the  time  given, 
by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the 
hour  desired,  and  observing  the  places  that  are 
then  under  the  brazen  meridian. 

Pbob.  17.  T^e  day  and  hour  being  given,  to 
find  by  the  Globe  that  pnrticuLir  place  of 
the  earth  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that 
time. 

The  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  found, 
and  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a 
mark  above  the  same;  then  (Frob.  10.)  find 
those  places  of  the  earth  in  whose  meridian  the 
sun  is  at  that  instant,  and  bring  them  to  the 
brazen  meridian;  which  done,  observe  that  part 
of  the  earth  which  fails  exactly  under  the  afore- 
sud  mark  in  the  brazen  meridian;  for  that  is  the 
particular  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
that  time. 

Pbob.  18.  T^e  day  and  hour  at  any  place 
being  given,  to  find  all  those  places  where 
the  Sun  is  then  rising,  or  setting,  or  in  the 
meridian;  consequently,  all  those  places 
which  are  enlightened  at  that  time,  and 
those  which  have  twilight,  or  dark  night. 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  globe 

fitted  up  in  the  common  way,  with  the  hour- 

circle  Axed  apoa  the  brass  meridian,  unless  the 

saa  be  oa  or  near  either  of  the  tropics  on  the 

r^rca  Hay.    But,  bjr  a  globe  fitted  up  wltb  the 


hour-circle  on  its  surface  below  the  meridian,  it 
may  be  solved  for  any  day  in  the  year,  accoidiiig 
to  the  following  method: — 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  son  is 
vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if  the  plaee  be  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  are  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  that  place;  if  the  place  be  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  elevate    the  south  pole 
accordingly,  and  bring  the  said  place  to  the 
brazen  meridian.    Then,  all  those  places  which 
are  in  the  western  semicircle  of  the  horizon, 
have  the  sun  rising  to  them  at  that  time,  and 
those  in  the  eastern  semicircle  have  it  setting: 
to  those  under  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass 
meridian  it  is  noon;   and  to  those  under  the 
lower  semicircle  it  is  midnight.   All  those  places 
which  are  above  the  horizon  are  enlightened  by 
the  sun,  and    have  the  sun  exactly  as  many 
de^rrees   above  them  as   they  thenuehres  are 
above  the  horizon.     That  this  height  may  be 
known,  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen 
meridian  over  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is 
vertical;  and  then,  laying  it  over  any  other  place, 
observe  what  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant 
are  intercepted  between  the  said  place  and  the 
horizon.    In  all  those  places  that  are  18  degrees 
below  the  western  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
morning  twilight  is  just  beginning;  in  all  those 
places  which  are  18  degrees  below  the  eastern 
semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight 
is  ending;  and  all  those  places  that  are  lower       i 
than  18  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  aemicirele 
of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour-index  be 
set  to  the  upper  figure  of  Xll,  or  noon,  and 
then  the  globe  be  turned  round  eastward  on  its 
axis,  when  the  place  comes  to  the  western  semi* 
circle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  show  the 
time  of  the  sun's  rising  at  that  place;  and  when 
the  same  place  comes  to  the  eastern  semicircle 
of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  show  the  time  of 
the  sun's  setting. 

To  those  places  which  d»  not  go  under  the 
horizon,  the  sun  sets  not  on  that  day;  and  to 
those  which  do  not  come  above  it,  the  gun  does 
not  rise. 

Pbob.  19.  TTie  month  and  day  being  given, 
with  the  place  of  the  Moon  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
her  true  latitude,  to  find  the  enact  hour 
when  she  will  rise  and  set,  together  with  her 
southing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

The  moon's  place  in  the  Zodiac  may  be  foond 
by  an  ordinary  almanac;  and  her  latitude, 
which  is  her  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  by  apply- 
ing the  semicircle  of  position  to  her  place  in  the 
zodiac.  For  the  solution  of  the  problem,  elevate 
the  pole  (Pbob.  2.)  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  given  place;  and  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  at  the  time  being  found,  and  marked,  as 
also  the  moon's  place  at  the  same  time,  bring 
the  sun's  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set 
the  index  o{  \.\vt  horary  circle  at  noonj  then  torn 
the  globe  XiW  the  moQTi'%  V^%i:«  vas«««iK?i«,lf  meet 
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ith  tlM  CMttn  aad  western  ride  of  the  horizon, 
s  also  the  hnsea  meridian;  and  the  index  will 
oiot  at  those  varions  times  the  particnUr  hours 
)f  her  risiaf,  setting,  and  southing. 


tnAVSICAI.   OBSBBTATIOIVS. 

1.  The  latitwie  of  mny  place  is  e<|aal  to  the 
ticTstion  of  the  pole  above  the  horison  of  that 
liaee,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal 
o  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to 
rhat  the  latitade  wanU  of  90  dq^rees. 

3.  Those  pbces  which  lie  on  the  equator  have 
no  latitade.  It  being  there  that  the  latitude 
bcfias:  and  those  places  which  are  situated  ou 
the  irst  meridian  hare  no  longitude,  it  being 
there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Conseqoently, 
that  particular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  first 
aoMian  intersecu  the  equator,  has  neither 
oofitade  nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  eqoallj  enjoy  the 
leaeit  of  the  sun,  in  respect  of  time,  and  are 
rqaaUf  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  hare  their  dajrs 
lad  nights  eqnallj  long,  that  is,  IS  hours  each, 
tt  all  times  of  the  year;  for,  although  the  sun 
lecliaea  altematelj  from  the  equator  toward  the 
■orth  aad  the  south,  jet,  as  the  horizon  of  the 
eqaator  cmU  all  the  panllels  of  latitude  and 
deeliaation  in  halves,  the  sun  must  always  con- 
daae  above  the  hoiison  for  one  half  of  a  diurnal 
reroludon  about  the  earth,  and  for  the  other 
half  below  it. 

i.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the 
equator  and  poles,  the  days  and  nights  are 
equally  long,  viz.  13  hours  each,  when  the  sun 
is  hi  Ae  eqidnoctial:  for,  in  all  the  elevations  of 
the  pole  short  of  90  degrees,  (which  is  the 
gifstfiQ  one  half  of  the  equator  will  be  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

C  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal 
length  at  any  place  between  the  equator  and 
polar  circles,  except  when  the  sun  enters  Aries 
aad  librm;  for,  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  drdc  of  the  sun's  daily  motion  is  lUvided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the 
less  is  the  Afference  between  the  length  of  the 
days  aad  nights  in  that  place,  and  the  more 
rrmele,  the  contrary;  the  circles  which  the  sun 
describes  in  the  heavens  every  24  hours  being 
cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  case,  and 
■ofc  naeqmsl  in  the  latter. 

S.  la  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel 
of  htteade,  however  long  or  short  the  day  and 
M^  may  b«  at  any  one  of  those  places,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  then  of  the  same  length  at 
aD  the  rest;  for,  in  turning  the  globe  round  its 
aiis,  (when  rectifed  according  to  the  sun's 
dwHaation,)  all  those  places  will  heep  equally 
laag  above  and  below  the  horizon. 

i.  The  son  Is  vertical  twice  in  a  year  to  every 
fhes  between  the  tropics;  to  those  under  the 
tis|ies»  once  in  n  year;  bat  never  anywhere  else 
fsrtterecna  be  no  place  between  the  tropirx, 
bstthst  there  will  be  two  ptautsia  the  ecliptic 
t  Ama  the  eqaMtor  1$  equal  to 


the  latitude  ef  that  place;  and  there  is  only  one 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declination 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic 
which  tliat  point  of  the  eciipUe  touches;  and,  as 
the  sun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can 
never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies  without 
them. 

10.  In  all  places  situated  exactly  under  the 
polar  circles,  the  sun,  when  it  is  in  the  nearer 
tropic,  continues  34  hours  above  the  horizon 
without  settitig,  because  ne  part  of  that  tropic  is 
below  their  horizon;  and  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
farther  tropic,  it  is  for  the  same  length  of  time 
without  riling,  because  no  part  of  that  tropic  is 
above  their  horizon.  But  at  all  other  times  of 
the  year,  it  rises  and  sets  there  as  in  other 
places,  because  all  the  clrrles  that  can  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  equator,  between  the  tropic*,  are 
more  or  less  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are 
farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic  which  is 
all  above  the  horizon;  and  when  the  sun  is  not 
in  either  of  the  tropics,  its  diurnal  course  must 
be  in  one  or  other  of  those  circles. 

11.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
firom  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  the  longest 
day  (and  consequenUy  the  shortest  night)  is 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  and  the 
shortest  day  is  when  that  luminary  is  in  the 
southern  tropic,  because  no  circle  of  the  sun's 
daily  motion  is  so  much  above  the  borizoo,  or  so 
litUe  below  it,  as  the  northern  tropic,  and  none 
so  little  above  it,  or  so  much  ImIow  it,  as  the 
southern.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  con- 
trary effect  is  observable. 

13.  In  all  places  between  the  polsr  circles  and 
poles,  the  sun  appears  for  some  number  of  days 
(or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  setting, 
and  at  the  opposite  time  of  the  year  without 
rising;  because  some  part  of  the  ecliptic  never 
sets  in  the  former  case,  and  as  much  of  the  oppo- 
site part  never  rises  in  the  latter;  and  the  nearer 
to,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  pole,  these 
places  are,  the  longer  or  shorter  is  the  sun's 
continuing  presence  or  absence. 

13.  If  a  ship  should  set  out  from  any  port,  and 
sail  round  the  earth  eastward  to  the  same  port 
agidn,  let  her  perform  ber  voyage  in  what  time 
she  will,  the  people  in  that  ship,  in  reckoning 
their  time,  will  gain  one  complete  day(  at  their 
return,  or  count  one  day  more  than  those  who 
reside  at  the  same  port,  because,  by  going  con- 
trary to  the  sun's  diurnal  motion,  and  being  more 
forward  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the 
morning,  their  horizon  will  get  so  much  the 
sooner  above  the  setting  sun,  than  if  they  had 
remained  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place; 
and  thus,  by  cutting  off  from  the  length  of  every 
day  a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion, 
they  will  gain  a  complete  day  at  their  return, 
without  gaining  one  moment  of  absolute  time. 
If  fhey  sail  westward,  they  will  reckon  one  day 
less  than  the  people  do  who  reside  at  the  same 
port,  because,  by  gradually  following  the  appa- 
rent diurDMl  motion  of  the  sun,  they  wU\  keep 
bim  0Mcb  particulu  day  so  much  longer  abo^e 
the  horuott  as  answers  to  tliat  day*«  cottTae> 
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Mid  thereby  cat  off  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at 
tlieir  return,  without  losing^  one  moment  of  abao- 
late  time.  Hence,  if  two  shipa  should  set  out  at 
the  same  time  from  any  port,  and  sail  round  the 
globe,  one  eastward  and  the  other  westward,  so 
M  to  meet  at  the  same  port  on  any  day  what- 
ever, they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning  the 
time,  at  their  return.  If  they  sail  twice  round 
the  earth,  they  will  differ  four  days;  if  thrice, 
then  six,  &c. 

or  THB  MATUKAX.  DIVISIONS  OF  THB  SAaTH. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two, 
the  land  and  water.  The  parts  of  the  land  are 
these:  a  Continent,  Island,  Peninsula,  Isthmus, 
Promontory,  Cape,  Coast,  Mountain,  &c.  The 
land  is  divided  into  two  great  continenu  (beside 
the  islands,)  viz.  the  eastern  and  western  con- 
tinents. The  eastern  is  subdivided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  Europe,  on  the  north-west;  Asia,  on 
the  north-east;  and  Africa  (which  is  joined  to 
Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over,)  on 
the  south.  The  western  continent  consists  of 
North  and  South  America,  joined  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  nearly  70  miles  broad. 

A  Continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  contidn- 
Ing  several  countries  or  kingdoms,  without  any 
entire  separation  of  its  parts  by  water;  as  Europe. 
An  Island  is  a  smaller  part  of  land,  surrounded 
by  water;  as  Great  Britain.  A  Peninsula  is  a  tract 
of  land,  encompassed  by  water,  except  at  one 
narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring 
continent;  as  the  Morea  in  Greece:  and  that 
neck  of  land  which  so  joins  it  is  called  an  Isthmus. 
A  Promontory  is  a  hill  or  point  of  laud  stretching 
itself  into  the  sea,  the  end  of  which  is  called  a 
Cape;  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  Coast  or 
Shore  is  that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on 
the  sea.  Mountains,  valleys,  woods,  deserts, 
plains,  &c.,  require  no  description. 

The  parts  of  the  Water  are  Oceans,  Seas,  Lakes, 
Straits,  Gulfs,  Bays  or  Creeks,  Rivers,  &c.  The 
Waters  are  divided  into  three  extensive  oceans, 
(besides  smaller  seas,  which  are  only  branches 
of  these,)  viz.  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocean 
divides  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  and 
is  300O  miles  wide.  The  Pacific  divides  America 
from  Asia,  and  is  10,000  miles  over.  The  Indian 
Ocean  lies  l>etween  the  East  Indies  and  Africa, 
being  SOOO  miles  wide. 

An  Ocean  is  a  vast  collection  of  water,  without 
any  entire  separation  of  its  parts  by  land;  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  A  Sea  is  a  smaller  collection  of 
water,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  con- 
fined by  the  land;  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea.  A  Lake  is  a  large  collection  of  water, 
surrounded  by  land;  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
the  lakes  in  Canada.  A  Strait  is  a  narrow  part  of 
the  sea,  confined  between  shores,  and  opening 
a  passage  out  of  one  sea  into  another;  as  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.  This  is 
sometimes  called  a  Sound;  as  the  strait  into  the 
daltic.  A  Gulf  is  a  part  of  the  sea  running  up 
into  theJmad,  mnd  garroaoded  by  tt  except  at  the 
MmsMg^e  bjr  which  it  communielf  with  the  tea 


or  ocean.  If  a  gulf  be  very  large,  it  is  called  an 
Inland  Sea;  as  the  Mediterranean:  when  it  docs 
not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  Bay;  ax  the 
Bay  of  Biscay:  if  it  be  very  smalt,  a  Creek,  Haven, 
Station,  or  Road  for  ships;  as  Milford  Haven. 
Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c.,  need  no  description; 
for  these  smaller  divisions  of  water,  like  those  of 
land,  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  country. 
But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  remembrance  of 
the  great  parts  of  the  land  and  water  which  we 
have  described,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
there  is  a  strong  analogy  or  resemblance  between 
them.  The  description  of  a  continent  resembles 
that  of  an  ocean;  an  island  encompassed  with 
water  resembles  a  lake  surrounded  by  land.  A 
peninsula  of  land  is  like  a  gulf  or  inland  sea.  A 
promontory  or  cape  of  land  is  like  a  bay  or  creek 
of  the  sea;  and  an  isthmus,  whereby  two  lands 
are  joined,  resembles  a  strait,  which  unites  one 
sea  to  another. 

or  THS  TRVK  FIOURX  AND  DIMSN8IONS    OF 
THX  SARTH. 

Though  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  earth 
as  a  spherical  or  globular  body,  it  is  necessary  to 
oblerve,  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  Its  true 
figure  was  long  the  subject  of  great  disputes 
among  philosophers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  showed, 
from  mathematical  principles,  that  the  earth  must 
be  an  oblate  spheroid,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the 
poles  and  jutted  out  toward  the  equator,  so  that 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  passing  through  the  poles,  would  not  be  so 
long  as  a  line  drawn  through  the  same  centre, 
and  passing  through  the  east  and  west  points. 
Cassini  asserted  precisely  the  reverse,  when  he 
maintained  that  its  diameter  was  lengthened 
toward  the  poles.  In  order  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, the  king  of  France,  in  1/36,  sent  out  some 
able  mathematicians  to  I^apland,  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  polar  circle: 
and  likewise  others  to  Peru,  to  make  the  same 
admeasurement  near  the  equator.  Their  obser- 
vations confirmed  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton beyond  dispute,  and  proved  that  the  earth  is 
flatter  toward  the  poles  than  near  the  equator. 
The  nature  of  Sir  Isaac's  reasoning  may  be  in 
some  measure  elucidated  by  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  fixing  a  ball  of  soft  clay  on  a  spindle, 
and  whirling  it  round;  for  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  project  toward  the  middle,  and  flatten  to- 
ward the  poles.  From  his  theory,  he  determined 
that  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  must  be  to 
the  equatorial  as  229  to  230,  or  about  35  miles 
shorter.  Maupertuis,  and  the  other  French  ma- 
thematicians who  went  to  Lapland,  deduced,  from 
their  mensuration  of  a  degree,  that  the  equatorial 
diameter  is  7942miles,and  the  polar  7852  miles; 
so  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  by  90  miles. 

According  to  these  calculations,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  under  the  equator  will  be 
34,951  miles,  which,  multiplied  by  the  diameter, 
will  give  196,160,842,  the  number  of  square  miles 
(sixty-nine  and  ahalf  toadegree)  in  the  spherical 
Biurface  of  the  earth;  and  this  number,  multi- 
plied by  one  slxv^i  oi  \^e  dVamcXeta  wWV  ^-vc 
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extremely  variable  and  uncertain,  depend  on  a 
general  caase,  and  act  with  more  or  less  unifor- 
mity in  proportion  as  the  action  of  this  cause  is 
more  or  less  constant.  It  is  found,  by  obserra* 
tions  made  at  sea,  that,  from  thirty  deg^ea  of 
northern  latitude  to  thirty  deiprees  south,  there 
is  a  constant  east  wind  throughout  the  year, 
blowing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
caUed  the  Trade  Wind.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  the  sun,  which,  in  moving  from  east 
to  west,  heats,  and  consequently  expands,  the 
•ir  immediately  under  it,  by  which  means  a 
stream  or  tide  of  air  always  accompanies  it  in 
its  course,  and  occasions  a  perpetual  east-wind 
within  those  limits.  This  general  cause,  how- 
ever, is  modified  by  a  number  of  particular  causes, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  be  too  tedious 
and  complicated  for  our  present  plan. 

The  winds  called  the  Tropical  Winds,  which 
blow  from  some  particular  point  of  the  compass 
without  much  variation,  are  of  three  Icinds:  1. 
The  general  Trade  Winds,  which  extend  to  nearly 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  in  the  Atlantic.  Ethiopic,  and  Pacific 
Seas.  2.  The  Monsoons,  or  shifting  trade-winds, 
which  blow  for  six  months  in  one  direction,  and 
during  the  other  six  months  in  the  opposite. 
These  prevail  mostly  in  the  Indian  or  Eastern 
Ocean,  and  do  not  extend  above  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  land.  Their  change  is  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  terrible  storms  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain.  3.  The  Sea  and  Land  Breezes, 
which  are  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  that 
bUnrfrom  the  land  from  midnight  to  midday,  and 
from  the  sea  from  about  noon  till  midnight;  these, 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture, do  not,  however,  extend  above  two  or  three 
leagues  from  the  shore.  Near  the  coast  of  Giunea, 
the  wind  blows  nearly  always  from  the  west, 
lonth-west,  or  south.  On  the  coast  of  Peru 
the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the  south-west. 
Beyond  the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and  south, 
the  winds,  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain, 
•re  more  variable,  though  they  blow  oftener  from 
the  west  than  any  other  point.  Between  the 
fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  that  of 
the  easternmost  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  there 
is  a  tract  of  sea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms, 
attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
sach  rains,  that  this  sea  has  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Rains. 

TiDxa.— By  the  Tide  is  meant  that  regular 
BMtion  of  the  sea,  according  to  which  it  ebbs 
and  flow«  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  the  first  who  satisfactorily  explained 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  tides,  by  his  great 
principle  of  attraction,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  bodies  attract  each  other,  in  proportion  to 
their  masses  and  distance.  By  the  action  of  this 
power,  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  are  imme- 
-dlately  below  the  moon  must  be  drawn  toward  it; 
and,  -consequently,  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly 
rertie»i,  the  sea  will  be  nUaed,  which  occasions 
«**  ^omfu^  of  the  tide  there.    A  BimllBr  caaae 


produces  the  flowing  of  the  tide  likewise  in  those 
places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and  which 
must  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  former; 
for,  in  the  hemisphere  farthest  from  the  moon, 
the  parts  in  the  nadir,  beini;  less  attracted  by  that 
planet  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer  to 
it,  gravitate  less  toward  the  earth's  centre,  and 
consequently  must  be  higher  than  the  rest. 
Those  parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  mo'in  appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety  de- 
grees distant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will 
have  low  water;  for,  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir  rise  at  tlie  same  time,  the  waters  ia 
their  neighbourhood  will  press  toward  those 
places,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium;  and,  to 
supply  the  place  of  these,  others  will  move  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees 
distant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where  the 
water  will  be  lowest.  By  combining  this  doctrine 
with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  above  ex- 
plained, we  shall  be  sensible  of  the  reason  why 
the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  a  lunar  day,  or 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate 
twice  every  month,  that  is,  about  the  times  of 
new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring  Tide£; 
for,  at  these  times,  the  actions  of  the  sun  auH 
moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the  same  straight 
line;  and,  consequently,  the  sea  must  be  more 
elevated.  At  the  conjunction,  or  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  eartb, 
they  conspire  to  raise  the  waters  in  the  zenith, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  nadir;  and  at  the  oppo- 
sition, or  when  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and 
moon,  while  one  occasions  high  water  in  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  the  other  does  the  same.  The 
tides  are  less  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month, 
about  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  and 
are  called  Neap  Tides;  for,  in  those  quarters 
the  sun  raises  the  waters  where  the  moon  de- 
presses them,  and  depresses  where  the  moon 
raises  them;  so  that  the  tides  are  only  occasioned 
by  the  difference  by  which  the  action  of  the 
moon,  which  is  nearest  to  us,  prevails  over  that 
of  the  sun.  These  effects  would  be  uniformly 
produced,  were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
covered  with  water;  but  since  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  islands  and  continents  which  interrupt 
the  natural  course  of  the  water,  various  appear- 
ances are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places, 
which  cannot  be  explained  without  considering 
the  situation  of  the  shores,  straits,  and  other 
objects  that  have  a  share  in  causing  them. 

CuRRKNTS. — ^There  are  frequently  streams  or 
currents  in  the  ocean,  which  set  ships  a  great 
way  beyond  their  intended  course.  Between 
Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  current, 
called  the  Gulf  Stream,  always  runs  from  south 
to  north.  A  current  runs  constantly  from  the 
Atlantic,  tlirough  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  A  current  sets  out  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  through  the  Sound  or  Strait  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  British  Channel, 
so  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic.  About 
small  islands  and  head-lands  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  the  tides  tUe  ^et^f  Vvx.xi«\  \>u\  Va  wn&a. 
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bays,  and  about  tke  mouths  of  riven,  tbejr  rise 
from  12  to  50  feet. 

coirrr»DCTTOi«  and  ttsb  or  mafs. 

Mati. — A  map  is  a  representatiou  of  the  earth, 
or  I  part  of  it.  A  map  of  the  world  is  a  delinea^ 
doi  ia  perspective  of  the  globe,  as  it  would 
appear  to  an  eye  placed  in  a  particular  point. 
tU  circles  bounding  such  a  map  represent  the 
bnos  meridian,  and  the  curve  lines,  running 
aoots  at  every  ten  degrees,  show  the  Utitnde 
asrth  or  soath  of  the  equator.  The  top  and 
bottom  are  the  north  and  south  poles;  and  the 
cure  liaes  uniting  them  are  other  meridians 
paniag  through  every  tenth  degree  of  the 
qaator,  and  alMwing  the  longitude  east  or  west 
(nm  the  first  meridian.  The  atrdght  line  inter- 
wctisg  these  meridians,  and  passing  through 
the  centre,  is  the  equator,  or  eqidnoctial ;  at 
proper  distancea  from  which,  on  each  side,  are 
corre  lines  representing  the  tropics  and  polar 
cirdes. 

Maps  and  cluuts,  especially  the  latter,  are 
•onetimes  drawn  on  what  is  called  Mercator's 
Projection,  ao  called  from  the  inventor,  Gerard 
Mercstor,  an  eminent  geographer  in  Handera, 
«ho,  sliont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
pvbUsbed  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  construc- 
tioB.  In  these  maps  the  meridians  and  parallels 
are  str^ht,  and  the  former  equidistant  from 
eadi  other.  The  degrees  of  longitude  in  every 
parsllel  are  the  same,  while  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tide  are  all  unequal,  being  lengthened  toward 
tkc  poles.  Cliarts  drawn  on  this  plan  are  parti- 
calttly  of  use  to  navigators,  because  the  rhombs, 
videk  point  out  the  bearings  of  places,  and 
coascqnently  the  courses  to  be  steered  to  arrive 
at  them,  are  all  straight  lines. 

In  maps  of  particular  countries,  the  top  is 
feaendly  considered  as  the  north,  the  bottom  as 
the  south;  and  the  east  is  consequently  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  west  on  the  left.  Where 
this  rale  is  not  followed,  a  Jtettr-de-Us  is  usually 
placed  on  some  part  of  the  map,  pointing  toward 
the  aosth,  by  which  the  other  points  may  be 
caiBy  haova.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  map  arc  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  iongi* 
tade,  aad  from  side  to  side  parallels  of  latitude. 
Tke  ettreaac  meridians  and  parallels  are  marlted 
with  iegne*  of  longitude  and  latitude,  by  means 
of  wUeh,  and  the  scale  of  miles  commonly  placed 
IB  the  comer  of  the  map,  the  situation,  distance, 
tte.f  of  places  may  be  found.  Thus,  to  find  the 
olstaiieft  of  two  places,  (suppose  London  and 
fMs,)  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  measure  the 
space  betureen  them  with  the  compasses,  and  to 
apply  tUs  distance  to  the  scale  of  miles,  which 
shears  that  London  is  310  miles  distant  from 
PiMis.  If  the  places  lie  directly  north  or  south, 
cast  or  west*  from  each  other,  we  have  only  to 
obsaiii  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  paral* 
Wa;  sad,  by  taming  these  into  miles,  we  obtain 
<^  dktancc  witboiit  measuring.     Bivers  are 
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described  by  black  lines,  and  are  wider  near  the 
mouth  than  toward  the  head  or  spring.  Mouu- 
tains  are  sketched  on  maps  as  on  a  picture. 
Forests  and  woods  are  represented  by  a  kind  of 
shrub;  bogs  and  morasses  by  shades;  sands  and 
shallows  are  described  by  small  dots;  and  roads 
usually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours  the 
depth  of  the  water  is  expressed  by  figures  de> 
noting  fathoms. 

MABIIf  Ka'a  COMPASS. 

This  instrument,  of  such  essential  use  in  navi* 
gation,  was  the  invention  of  Flavio  Gioia,  ot 
Amrlfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the 
year  1303;  hut  no  particular  account  has  been 
transmitted  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
this  important  discovery.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  long  previously  known  to  the  Chinese. 
Though  it  was  then  applied  to  navigation,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  there  was  any  apprehension 
of  its  pointing  other  ways  than  due  north  and 
south.  Its  variation  is  said  to  have  been  first 
perceived  by  Columbus,  in  the  voyage  in  which 
he  discovered  the  West  Indies.  It  was  after- 
ward found  not  only  to  differ  in  different  places, 
but  to  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same  place. 
The  variation  at  London,  in  the  year  15/6,  waa 
no  15'  east;  from  which  time  it  diminished  till, 
in  1657,  it  became  0.0;  after  which  it  turned 
westerly,  and  has  continued  increasing,  yet  very 
slowly,  to  the  present  time. 

If  the  magnetic  needle  be  so  suspended  that 
it  can  freely  move  vertically,  the  north  end  will, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  dip,  or  incline  toward 
the  horizon.  This  is  called  the  dipping-needle. 
As  we  approach  the  southern  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  dip  will  diminish,  and  at  length  the  needle 
will  become  horizontal;  and,  in  proceeding  more 
southerly,  the  south  end  will  dip. 

Lbnoth  of  M11.S8  IN  DimaKifT  Covn- 
Tains. — ^There  is  scarcely  a  greater  variety  in 
anything  than  in  this  sort  of  measure:  not  only 
those  of  separate  countries  differ,  as  the  French 
from  the  Engliah,  but  those  of  the  same  country 
vary  in  the  different  provinces  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  standard.  Thus,  the  common 
ICnglish  mile  differs  from  the  sutnte  mile,  and 
the  French  have  three  sorts  of  leagues.  We 
shall  here  give  the  miles  of  several  countries, 
compared  with  the  English. 

The  English  statute  mile  consists  of  6380  feet, 
I76O  yards,  or  8  furlongs. 

The  Russian  verst  is  little  more  than  %  of  a 
mile  English. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  mile  is  about  I^  English. 

The  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Polish,  is  about  3)^ 
English. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Enfrliah. 

The  Swedish,  Dauisb,  and  Hungarian,  is  from 
6  to  6  English. 

The  French  common  league  is  near  3  English 

Tb»  English  marine  league  is  3  Enf|^\B\i  i\\\\«ft 
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CHAPTER  I. 


niSTORTCAI.    E>S.KTCH    Or   THK    ORIGIN   AND    PROOKKSS  OF    GEOGRAPHT. 


Thk  origin  of  Geography  is  contemporaneoaa 
irith  the  first  development  of  commerce  and 
•gricaltare;  bnt  its  proifress  dates  onW  from  the 
period  when  the  intercourse  of  one  country  with 
another  became  frequent  enouf^h  to  Kive  men 
an  interest  in  Icnowing^  the  connexion  of  places 
already  traversed,  their  reciprocal  positions,  the 
objects  of  exchani^e  which  they  could  furnish, 
and  the  roads  which  must  be  talten  to  reach 
them. 

In  the  infancy  of  civiliMtion,  when  the  inter- 
course-of  nations  or  tribes  with  each  other  was 
anrrounded  by  obstacles,  geogrnphj,  like  his- 
tory, became  the  common  reccptitcle  of  all  fabu- 
lous and  popular  traditions.  The  animated  and 
enerjfctic  imagiuAtion  of  the  early  agfes  of  the 
social  state  upread  over  every  sort  of  know- 
ledge a  poetical  varnish.  Caprice,  or  chance, 
imposed  names:  vanity  created  imaginary  monu- 
ments; ignorance  imagined  inflamed  zones,  bot- 
tomless (fulfs,  and  endless  rivers.  All  that 
c«ald  not  be  explained  was  attributed  to  super- 
natural power;  honour  was  derived  from  chi- 
nerical  dangers;  everywhere  the  marvellous 
t6ok  the  place  of  truth. 

During-this  obscure  and  uncertain  epoch,  the 
primitive  systems  bore  the  stamp  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  originated,  and  resembled  each  other. 
Each  people  naturally  believed  itself  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  world.  The  Indians  made 
Mount  Meru  or  Meros  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
as  tbe<j reeks  did  with  respect  to  Mount  Olympus. 
This  unknown  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  huge 
disc,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  inaccexsible 
ocean,  and  at  the  end  of  this  imaginary  world 
were  placed  the  Fortunate  Islands  and  the  Pig- 
mies. Some  enormous  mountains  and  myste- 
rious columns  upheld  the  vault  of  heaven. 

From  agricultural  and  sedentary  tribes,  hostile 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  we  derive  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  earliest  efforts  of  geography. 
The  Phoenicians,  whose  fleets  traversed  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  reached  the  main 
ooean,  knew  something  of  the  ancient  world; 
but  those  discreet  navigators,  actuated  by  a 
mercantile  and  jealous  policy,  carefully  con- 
cealed their  discoveries,  their  enterprises,  and 
their  colonies. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
ancient  world,  to  reveal  its  mysteries.  It  is 
they  who  preserved  for  us  the  oldest  geogra- 
phical notions  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Ambiaas,  and  neiffhbouring  countries.  Never- 
theiemg,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  his  succes- 
^ors,  we  must  look  ouly  (or  iiidicaUoni  of  the 


primitive  seat  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Moses,  and  the  posterior  writers,  whom  we  will 
not  separate,  place  the  second  cradle  of  the 
human  race  in  the  branches  of  Taurus,  which 
are  spread  through  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  the 
most  central  of  all  the  countries  anciently  peo- 
pled. They  show  us  the  sons  of  Shem,  under  the 
shepherds'  tenta;  those  of  Ham,  devoted  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce;  and,  to  the  north  of  those 
two  races,  the  warlike  empire  of  the  children  of 
Japhet.  The  Hebraic  geography  indicates  the 
original  identity  of  almost  all  the  ancient  people 
of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia;  it  shows  us,  in  Javan 
and  Media,  the  father  of  the  lonians  and  Medes; 
it  tells  us  of  the  antique  empires  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans,  whose  remembrance  is  pre- 
served to  us  only  by  the  people  whom  they 
subjugated:  it  names  their  immense  capitals, 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  already  received 
into  their  walls  captive  princes,  distinguished 
personages,  and  numerous  caravans  from  eastern 
lands;  it  points  out  to  us.  to  the  south  of  those 
empires,  several  people  delighting  in  liberty, 
and  wandering  from  country  to  country  as  they 
were  prompted  by  their  restless  disposition;  it 
distinguishes  the  Edomites.  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Idumeeans;  the  Midianites, 
from  very  ancient  days  addicted  to  commerce; 
the  Nabaiotbs,  or  Nabathieans  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  derived  their  descent  from  Ishmael; 
the  Homerites,  whose  happy  and  powerful  em- 
pire long  flourished  in  Yemen;  lastly,  the  He- 
brews, related  to  all  those  tribes,  and,  like  them, 
rich  in  flocks,  kings  of  their  deserts,  fathers  of 
numerous  families,  envying  in  no  respect  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth,  and  asking  from  Heaven 
only  a  little  shade,  a  fountain,  and  verdure. 

The  writings  of  these  same  Hebrews  speak  to 
us  of  Egypt  (Chamia)  and  of  the  African  coasts 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  They  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  the  ancient  state  of  Palestine,  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  oldest  physical  revolutions 
recorded  in  history.  In  that  country,  and  in 
Syria,  flourished,  long  before  Athens,  the  walled 
cities  of  Damascus,  Hamath,  Hebron,  and  Jeri- 
cho. There  the  traces  of  an  old  civilization  are 
met  with  in  all  paru.  Tyrt,  the  queen  of  the 
seas,  named  by  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  time 
of  David,  had  for  several  centuries  been  pre- 
paring that  industrial  greatness,  the  picture  of 
which  is  traced  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  at  an 
epoch  when  Home,  under  the  first  of  the  Tar- 
qutns,  was  ch&w^Vng  \la \k«.\a  VuXo  Vin^^ea. 

Asftoc\ax«d  vnW  X\ke  6«iaxMx«\«ii  v&\«tv^M» 
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of  the  Tjriuu,  tbe  Hebrews  were  introdnred 
into  tbe  colonies  of  Curtbsge  and  Utica.  The 
■lliure  of  Solumon  with  the  queen  of  Sbebs,  or 
Mrroe,  embled  them  also  to  obtain  a  knowledf^e 
of  eentrai  AfHca,  from  which  Meroe  received 
carsTsas.  The  most  ancient  monnment  of 
Jsdea  is,  ncTertheless,  silent  upon  that  Tast 
coantry,  which  is  still  so  imperfectly  known  to 
as.  We  matt,  therefore,  restrict  the  positire 
sphere  of  Hebndc  geography  idthin  limits  which 
do  not  extend  beyond  Cancasos,  on  the  north, 
the  Grcdaa  archipelago  on  the  west.  Western 
PctA  on  the  east,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Ara- 
bian Galf  on  the  south. 

The  writings  of  tbe  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
Phrsidans,  and  Carthaginians,  hare  not  come 
down  t*  as.  Tlie  Romans  and  Greeks  alone  have 
tmsBiitted  to  as  their  diseoreries.  Let  us,  then, 
pats  over  the  nine  centuries  which  divide  Moses 
inai  Homer,  and  take  from  tbe  shield  of  Achillea, 
as  from  the  most  ancient  of  maps,  the  parent  idea 
of  the  geography  of  those  remote  ages. 

The  ocean  stream  surrounds  there  the  disk  of 
esith,  covered  by  a  solid  vault,  a  firmament 
nader  which  the  stars  of  day  and  night  roll  on 
rkmdbemc  cara.  The  round  of  this  Homeric 
cothis  divided  by  the  PontusEaxinos,  theiEgean 
Sea,  end  the  Mediterranean,  into  two  parts,  the 
owaarthem,  the  other  southern,  to  which,  at  a 
later  period,  Anazimander  applied  tbe  names  of 
Eaiope  and  Asia.  Greece  and  its  isles  occupied 
tke  centre  of  the  globe,  and  Mount  Olympus  the 
ceatre  of  Greece.  The  Peueus,  with  its  silvery 
«aicn,  bonnded  the  Greek  nations  to  the  north. 
The  Peksglan  Plain  seems  to  be  that  which  later 
Rceivcd  Uic  name  of  Thessaiy.  To  the  west, 
BioUa,  nader  the  name  of  Calydon,  is  known  by 
Ike  poet,  ae  well  as  the  kingdom  of  the  prudent 
Ul7MCs.CephaleDia,  Ithaca,  and  Zacynthus.  The 
Uc  of  Scheria,  tlu:  abode  of  tbe  volnptaous 
Tlaeriani,  Is  already  out  of  the  limits  of  Greece. 
The  poet  aakea  it  neariy  a  neighbour  of  the 
•eeaa.  Tb  the  sonth  he  points  out  the  numeroas 
tifbcs  of  Bcotia  and  Attica,  under  the  name  of 
ftthmei,  Bwl  Peloponnesus  underthat  of  Argos. 
RcawmisM  the  small  state  of  Pylns,  governed 
bf  the  wise  Nestor,  the  city  of  Lacedcmon,  or 
flpsrti,  and  moat  of  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago. 
To  the  novth,  be  showa  us  the  vast  regions  of 
Tlnec;  bat  he  has  no  idea  of  tbe  Danube,  which, 
s  eatvy  later,  is  spoken  of  by  Hesiod,  under 
the  sppcilatVni  of  Ister.  The  southern  coasts  of 
Iialf  are  seen  by  him  in  distant  obscurity.  He 
peoples  Sicily  with  wonders;  and  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  tlw  ahores  of  tliat  large  ialand  were  not 
uheBy  nakaown  to  him,  though  be  gives  their 
pedtion  Incorrectly  enough.  "Sicily,  accord- 
>Bf  to  Ida  system,'*  says  M.Go8seUn,  "  turns  one 
■>f  ils  tlvee  polats  to  the  north,  the  other  towards 
the  cast,  aad  the  tUrd  towards  the  west;  so  that 
its  Borthcm  side  becomes  its  western.  This 
■ii|laclng  of  the  triangle  of  Sicily  is  precisely 
itpcated  in  all  the  systems  of  Greek  geographers, 
mil  ionss  OSC  of  the  tiemeatmry  bases,  without 
»)U  u  Ib  bapemtibletoeoavrebeod  tbe  ancient 


The  western  part  of  the  Homeric  map  of  the 
globe  does  not  belong  to  the  real  world.  It  is 
there  that  the  father  of  fable  indicates  the  float- 
ing island  of  Eolas.  and  the  enchanted  isles  of 
Circe  and  Calypso :  it  is  there  that  he  places, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  ocean,  the  abode  of  the 
unfortunate  Cimmerians,  who  lived  amidst  thick 
darkness;  and  in  the  ocean  itself  he  fixes  the 
Elysium,  the  asylum  of  eternal  felicity.  These 
amiable  fictions,  adorned  with  the  colours  of  a 
harmonious  poetry,  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  march  uf  geography.  They  were  long  held 
in  respect.  In  proportion  as  the  west  became 
known,  attempts  were  made  to  identify  the  newly 
discovered  countries  with  the  imaginary  lands  of 
the  bard  of  Achilles.  Two  centuries  after  hin 
death,  his  Circe  was  believed  to  be  found,  either 
on  the  Tartessian  shores,  or  on  those  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  visited  by  Coloeus  of  Samoa.  Still 
later,  the  Roman  voyagers  thought  that  they 
recognised  his  Elysium  in  the  Canary  Inlands. 
As  to  the  Cimmerians,  since  neither  to  the  east 
nor  west  could  be  found  those  luckless  men,  who 
were  deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  sooner  than 
Homer  should  be  accused  of  an  error,  the  step 
was  taken  of  remoring  them  into  tbe  north.  The 
habit  of  reconciling  the  indications  of  past  ages 
with  posterior  discoveries  evidently  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  Justifying  the  great  poet. 

It  is  on  the  theatre  of  the  combats  of  tbe  Iliad 
that  he  abandons  marvellous  geography,  for  the 
scrnpulous  exactness  of  a  historian.  Modem 
explorers  have  vindicated  him  bv  their  researches. 
He  describes,  with  strict  precision,  the  city  of 
Ilium,  Mount  Ida,  the  Siroois,  the  kingdom  of 
Troy,  with  its  nine  provinces,  in  which  he  in- 
cludes the  Lrcians,  Dardanians,  I^eleges,  and 
Cilidans,  vassals  of  Priam.  Though  he  does  not 
name  the  Euxine,  he  describes  its  shores:  hut  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  befalls  backsgajn 
into  the  land  of  fable.  Colchis  appears  to  him 
in  dim  distance,  where  he  places  the  palace  tf 
the  sun,  and  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  that  god 
with  a  daughter  of  the  ocean.  To  the  suuth  of 
Troy  he  finds  himself  at  home  again,  and  names 
several  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  among  which  may 
be  remarked  tbe  Pelasgians,  Moeonians,  and 
Phrygians.  We  see  that  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
principal  city  was  Sidon,  are  not  unknown  to  him, 
so  correctly  does  he  describe  their  industry  and 
their  mercantile  spirit.  The  men  of  ancient 
Egrptpass  in  his  eyes  for  children  of  Eaculapius, 
who  cured  even  the  maladies  of  the  mind  with  a 
beverage  which  lulled  all  pain  to  sleep.  He 
knew  that  there  existed  a  Thebes,  with  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  a  great  river,  (the  Nile,)  which 
be  called  Egyptos.  From  Egypt  to  the  Strait  of 
the  Columns,  the  distance  in  his  system  is  not 
great;  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  Syrtic  Gulf, 
which  the  poet  knew  under  the  name  of  Libya. 
Lastly,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
his  chart  of  the  world,  he  stations  the  Ethiopians, 
in  eompunj  with  the  Pygmies.  Subse^ueuxV^ > 
if/i(/er  the  nameof  Ethiopians  were  compteYieude^ 
the  Peniana,  tbe  Bactriana,  and  the  lnd\ans,«u<l 
all  the  people  who  were  discoTeted  to  tike  eaaV- 
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ward  and  westward.  Tbna  for  af^es  errori  soc- 
ceeded  each  other.  The  famoqs  Itinerary  of  the 
Aripmauts  wu  nothing-  more  than  puttini;  into 
action  the  ideas  of  Homer  relative  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  Phasis  with  the  ocean.  Never- 
tbeiess,  the  travelling  route,  among  the  poets, 
changed  with  the  progress  of  geography.  It 
was  slow;  and  the  cosmography  of  Homer,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Greeks,  his  con- 
temporaries, would  have  prevailed  for  a  longer 
time,  but  for  the  intestine  wars,  and  the  com- 
mercial movement,  which  displaced  the  follow- 
ing generations.  The  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  known  by  the  Megarsen  and  Milesian  colo- 
nies; Sicily  and  Great  Greece  saw  their  fertile 
coasts  peopled  by  the  men  of  Corinth.  The 
Pbocaeans  traversed  the  shores  of  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, and  Gaol,  and  established  themselves  at 
Marseilles.  Coloeus  psssed  the  Strait  of  the 
Columns,  and  made  known  apart  of  Southern 
Spain.  The  Greeks  stole  from  the  Phoenicians 
some  of  their  nautical  charts;  and  it  was  perhaps 
by  the  help  of  such  documents  that  Anaximander, 
a  disciple  of  Thales,  traced  the  first  known  map  of 
the  world,  on  which,  if  Plutarch  may  be  credited, 
he  represented  the  earth  as  a  cylinder.  Other 
philosophers  gave  it  either  the  form  of  a  drum,  or 
that  of  a  boat,  while  others  preferred  the  cubic 
figure,  or  represented  it  as  a  high  mountain,  the 
basis  of  which  was  infinitely  extended,  while  the 
stars  enlightened  the  different  parts  as  they  cir- 
culated around  it. 

While  the  Ionian  philosophers,  whose  maps  no 
doubt  reproduce  the  disfigured  knowledge  of  a 
more  learned  people,  were  thus  groping  about  in 
the  dark,  there  appeared  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary men  who  give  to  the  sciences  aucwdirection, 
by  supporting  their  progress  upon  observation. 
Herodotus,  of  Halicaraassna,  the  distinguished 
citizen  of  a  small  commercial  republic,  and  per- 
haps himself  a  merchant,  was  the  man  so  superior 
to  his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  about  five 
centuries  after  Homer,  and  travelled  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  world  which  were  then  known.  He 
penetrated  among  the  Paeonians,  (the  present 
Servians,)  visited  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  measured  the  extent  of  that  sea 
from  the  Bosphorns  to  the  Phasis,  traversed  the 
countries  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Hy- 
panls,  reached  Babylon  and  Susa  to  the  east,  and 
saw  a  large  part  of  Persia.  On  the  south,  his 
jonmies  led  him  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt;  he 
then  visited  the  colony  of  Cyrene;  and,  finally, 
terminated  his  career  in  southern  Italy,  where 
he  probably  completed  his  admirable  history,  into 
which  he  introduced  all  the  geographical  ideas 
which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  with  regard 
to  distant  lauds.  Towards  the  east,  they  stop  at 
the  Indus;  towards  the  north-east,  at  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  and  include  Little  Bokhara;  to 
the  north,  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Kirghese 
Steppes,  and  to  the  country  of  yellow  amber,  at 
the  month  of  the  Vistula;  to  the  north-west  they 
reach  the  Sorlings  Isles,or  Cassiterides,and  the 
moutbem  comst  of  Albion;  to  the  west,  the  Sacred 
Gve,  or  Cmpe  St.  Viaceat,  ia  Iberim  and  Cape 


Soloe,  or  Cape  Spartel,  in  Africa;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  south,  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Desert  of  Sahara.  Errors,  however,  still  predo- 
minate in  this  new  mass  of  knowledge.  Hero- 
dotus knew  only  the  names  and  respective  situa- 
tions of  Arabia,  Iberia,  Celtica,  or  Gaul,  the  isles 
of  Albion,  and  Cassiterides.  He  had  ideas  equally 
uncertain  as  to  the  other  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  He  mentions  lUyria  in  a  vag^ue  manner, 
and  Rome  is  still  unknown  to  him. 

Herodotus  did  not  pretend  to  form  a  system 
from  his  own  discoveries  and  the  information 
which  he  collected;  he  does,  indeed,  laugh  at 
Homer's  Ocean  Stream;  but,  when  he  wishes  to 
give  some  positive  and  general  sketches,  he  does 
not  the  less  remain  under  the  influence  of  the 
poet.  He  admits,  with  hesitation,  three  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  believes  Europe  to  be  longer 
than  Asia  and  Libya,  or  Africa,  both  together. 
He  imagines  the  last  extends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Asia;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  terminates  far 
to  the  north  of  the  equator.  According  to  the 
explanation  of  Herodotus,  the  earth  no  longer 
appears  as  a  round  disk,  but  as  an  undefined 
plun. 

If,  however,  the  outline  of  that  earth  deviates 
infinitely  from  its  real  figure,  the  truth  shows 
itself  fully  in  a  great  number  of  details.  Hero- 
dotus wonderfully  forwarded  the  i^eography  of 
the  banks  of  the  Ister,  the  Borysthenes,  the 
Tanais,  and  the  countries  to  the  north-east  and 
south-east  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  had  received  exact  information  as  to  the  ter- 
ritories on  the  Indus,  Cashmere,  and  Bactriana, 
and  that  numerous  commercial  connexions  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  the  merchants  in  the 
Greek  colonies  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  who  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  activity,  enterprising 
spirit,  and  perseverance. 

It  was  doubtless  to  the  Indian  caravans  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  correct  and  precise  ideas  ou 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  measurements  which  he 
gives  of  its  extent;  measures  of  which  the  exacti- 
tude has  been  demonstrated  by  the  learned  Gos- 
selin.  He  describes  Egypt  with  perfect  clearness; 
beyond  it,  he  speaks  from  the  reports  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  caravans,  'llie  information  which  he  {pithered 
follows  three  lines  of  direction :  one  pursues  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  and  reaches  perhaps  the 
eleventh  degree  of  latitude;  the  other,  com- 
mencing at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  loses  itself  in 
the  desert;  the  third  proceeds  along  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Carthage;  but 
none  of  them  goes  to  the  Joliba  of  the  modems. 
It  would  be  rash  even  to  extend  too  far  to  the 
west  of  Fezzan  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
Herodotus. 

We  will  not  pause  upon  the  asserted  voyages 
of  Phoenician  navigators,  ordered  by  Nechos, 
king  of  Egypt,  or  on  the  travels  of  five  young 
Nasamoniaus  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  both  may, 
in  reality,  be  disfigured  traditions  of  some  enter- 
prise of  a  prior  age;  but,  such  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Herodotus,  they  will  not  bear  a 
critical  examinalVon.  TVi^  \»  wkV  v\a  c»a«  ^VCiv 
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▼eym^e  of  Huuo,  nearly  contenporaiy  with 
rodotvs,  wkich  «u  undertaken  bjr  order  of 
rtliaire.  ia  the  mott  flonritbing  period  of  its 
miaerdal  ptoeperitj.  Its  principal  purpose 
M  the  foandinf  of  colonies  beyond  the  Strait 
tke  Colaians.  Relying  upon  some  Itinerary 
•antes  which  are  given  by  Polyblus,  M.  G«s- 
io  limiu  the  coarse  of  the  Carthaginian  navi- 
ofs  to  Cape  Non,  to  the  south  of  the  empire 
Morocco. 

Towards  thenme  epoch,  It  was  not  the  Cartha- 
lians  alone  who  trod  in  the  path'  of  discoTerr. 
le  work  of  Scylaz  prores  that  the  Greeks  also 
rsacd  the  same  career.    They  explored  the 
■at  of  the  Pontos  Eoxinus,  the  Mediterranean, 
d  Western  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Cern6' 
idem,  of  Cnldns,  likewise  composed  a  Uni- 
■sal  Itinerary  of  the  World.  Ephorus,  of  Coma, 
■nded  geographical  details  with  his  historical 
rlu,  and  was  the  first  who  divided  the  human 
ides  into  four  races :  Indians,  to  the  east  of 
Iter;  Ethiopians,  to  the  west  of  winter;  Celts, 
the  west  of  summer;  and  Scythians,  to  the 
It  of  summer.    Before  these  writers,  the  im- 
>rtal  Hippocrates,  who  had  traTelled  in  Scy- 
•jThessaly,  Colchis,  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
TPt,  coaaposed  the  most  ancient  work  which  is 
!sat,  on  physical  geography.    In  his  Treatise 
Airs,  Waters,  an<l  Places,  the  learned  physician 
ides  the  world  into  two  parts,  and  always  op- 
MS  Europe  to  Asia,  comprehending  in  the  latter 
ypt  and  Libya.    This  is  the  Homeric  system 
tkf.    Books  alone  did  not  enlighten  the  world. 
eoophon,  leading  back  to  their  country  his  ten 
aassad  brethren  in  arms,  procared  for  the 
vcks  new  information   as  to  the  countries 
lieh  BOW  compose  Kurdistan  and  Armenia. 
te  speculations  of  the  Greek  phllosuphers, 
werer,  confused  the  notions  which  were  ae- 
trcd.     Those  notions  would,  perhaps,  have 
en  wholly  disfigured  by  the  lamentable  efforts 
the  systematic  spirit,  but  for  the  happy  In- 
cnee  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  recog- 
led,  probably  after  Eudozns,  the  spherical  form 
the  earth,  iu  curvature,  and  its  circumference, 
itimatcil  at  400,000  stadia.    He  believed,  like 
oUHnbas,that  the  shores  of  Spain  were  not  very 
IT  distant  from  those  of  India.    The  det^ls  of 
hat  he  knew  display  error  by  the  side  of  truth, 
is  BMip  of  the  globe  terminates  at  the  Indus, 
wards  the  east,  and,  on  the  river  Tartessus  or 
s«lalfalver,  to  the  west.    The  Riphtean  moun- 
ins  bound  the  world  to  the  north,  and  Ubya  to 
c  smith. 

His  disciples  Inherited  his  taste.  Dicearchus 
isolhcd  Greece,  he  measured  its  mountidns, 
d  was  the  ftrat  who  treated  upon  orologr  as  a 
stinet  braach  of  science.  Theophrastus  ad- 
laced  the  progress  of  physical  geography, 
aally,  the  rojral  pupil  of  Aristotle,  Alexander 
c  Gicac,  bore  to  the  banks  of  the  Hvphasis 
■t  h»fc  of  real  knowledge  with  which  his 
Micr  had  inspired  him.  His  conquesta  made 
M  fiiMiiw  aore  accurately  megtuinted  with  the 
r  ciAsi*'  H0  waa  mceompaaied  by 
baaiaeta  it  waa  to  toeaaare 


exactly  the  marches  of  his  army;  the  heads  of 
these  en^neers,  Dioguetes  and  Baton,  published 
the  results  of  this  vast  labour,  and  their  work  Is 
the  source  which  was  resorted  to  by  all  subse- 
quent geographers  who  wished  to  determine  the 
extent  of  those  countries,  and  the  respective 
positions  and  distances  of  places.  A  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus,  explored 
the  coast  of  Mekran,  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  were  reached  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor.  The  admiral,  Patrodus,  navigated  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Greeks  became  enterprising;  they  added  a  ge- 
nius for  commerce  to  their  other  superior  quali- 
ties; they  penetrated  into  the  southern  parts  of 
Hindoostan.  The  fleets  of  Ptolemy  completed 
the  exploration  of  the  coasts  of  that  peninsula; 
a  knowledKC  was  obtained  of  the  extensive  island 
of  Taprobana,  or  Ceylon,  with  which  the  Gre- 
cian  kings  opened  a  direct  commerce,  by  the 
ports  of  Myoshormos  and  Berenice.  Geogra- 
phical notions  abounded,  from  all  parts,  in  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Everg etes.  A  native  of  Cyrene 
collected  them,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Aided  by  these  ma- 
terials, the  great  Eratosthenes  at  length  created 
a  complete  system  uf  i^engraphy.  The  limits  of 
the  world  then  known  to  the  librarian  of  Alex- 
andria, were  probably  Thinn,  or  Tenaaserim, 
to  the  east;  but  his  certain  knowledge  went  no 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges:  with 
respect  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  information  as  exact  as 
that  of  the  modems:  to  the  west  and  the  north, 
he  knew  that  which  Pytheas  knew:  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  he  followed  Herodotus.  His 
chart  of  the  Arabian  coasts,  of  the  Gangetie  part 
of  India,  the  isle  of  Albion,  Thul£.  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  Nile,  shows  the  great  geo- 
graphical progress  made  by  the  Greeks,  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus. 

That  progress  was  not  confined  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Indian  coasts;  commerce  had  already 
opened  a  route  across  central  Asia;  it  penetrated 
by  Northern  Persia  into  Northern  India,  and 
reached  Palibothra,  by  descendiiii;  the  Ganges; 
other  caravans    turned    the    Imaus,  or   Belur 
mountains,  to  enter  Series.     It  is  to  be  re> 
gretted  that  the  works  of  Agatharcides,  of  Cnl- 
dns, have  not  come  down  perfect  to  na;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  visited  the  Greek  establishmeuts 
on  the  Ethiopian  and  Arabian  coasts;   and,  if 
DIodorus  owes  to  him  his  curious  details  on 
Meroe,  Hipparchns,  perhaps   140  years  before 
Christ,  drew  from  his  writings  the  idea  of  a 
great  central  land,  which  united  Eastern  Africa 
with  India.    To  this  illustrious  learned  man  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  wc  are  indebted  for  the 
foundations  of  a  purely  astrouomical  geography, 
and,  probably,  the  first  idea  of  geographical  pro- 
jections; but  celestial  observations  were  then 
rare,  and,  lo  filling  np  the  gaps  w\t\i  bypolYieaea, 
HipparcbuB  Increased  the  errors  of  the  in«,p  ot 
fratostlieaes,  which  he  wished  to  rectify.  Ttfly 
jemn  before  him,  the  traveU  of  VolybVuitWYio 
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WM  retained  u  a  kostafce  by  the  Romans,  made 
the  latter  better  acquainted  with  a  part  of  their 
conqaests.  Beings  a  man  who  looked  to  certain* 
ties  alone,  he  denied  the  discoveries  of  Pythias, 
solely  because  the  uarratiTe  of  them  was  full  of 
contradictious.  He  refuted  the  error  of  those 
who  believed  the  torrid  xone  to  be  uninhabit- 
able, bat  he  Harrowed  too  much  the  limits  of  the 
known  world.  Two  centuries  of  wars  and  vie- 
tories  in  Macedonia,  Syria,  Nomidia,  Arabia, 
Britain,  and  the  Gauls,  extended  considerably 
the  circle  of  geographical  discoveries,  and  con- 
firmed or  perfected  a  great  number  of  those 
which  Polybius  had  rejected.  Hibernia,  or  Ire- 
land, was  again  recognised,  of  which  Pytheas, 
Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  and  Hipparchns  had  not 
mdmitted  the  existence,  though  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained several  ages  before,  by  Carthaginian  navi- 
gators. By  the  help  of  these  new  documents, 
«ud  his  own  observations,  Possidoiiias  thought 
himself  able  to  rectify  the  system  of  Eratosthe- 
nes. He  committed  great  errors;  he  enclosed  the 
habitable  world  in  a  very  long  ellipsis,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  which  he  compared  in  shape  to  a 
sling.  He  probably,  from  the  relation  of  Eudoxns, 
of  Cyzicus,  believed  in  the  possibility  of  cir- 
cmnnavigating  Africa,  and  rejected  the  theory 
of  Hipparchns,  which  considered  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  an  inland  sea. 

Julias  Caesar,  meanwhile,  had  thrown  light  on 
the  geography  of  the  Gauls,  and  begun  the  dis- 
covery of  Germany  and  the  coasts  of  the  British 
isles.  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  Germanicus 
visited,  as  a  conqueror,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Servia, 
«nd  Bulgaria,  which  had  never  been  well  known 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  eagle  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  description  of  the  great  empire  was  com- 
pleted by  Agrippa,  whose  map,  exposed  nnder 
the  portico,  showed  the  immense  extent  of  that 
empire. 

At  the  same  epoch  Strabo  composed  his  geo- 
graphy, a  vast  deposit  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
predecessors  and  of  his  own  observations. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  had  carefully  consnlted 
Dicearchus,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  Hippar- 
chus,  and  Possiduniusj  and  extracted  from,  or 
commented  on,  a  great  number  of  other  authors. 
His  work  offers  at  once  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  which  coun- 
tries he  had  travelled,  and  rapid  sketches  of  the 
other  known  nations.  A  correct  topographer, 
and  a  scrupulous  and  modest  critic,  in  the  first 
part,  Strabo,  in  the  other,  is  often  only  an  un- 
faithful compiler,  and  a  partial  and  superficial 
Judge;  the  limiu  of  his  certain  knowledge,  to 
the  north,  are,  leme  or  Ireland,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe:  he  owns  that  all  beyond  that  river, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  or 
Don,  is  auknown  to  him;  he  refuses  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  Thul^,  because  the  earth  is 
not  inhabitable  at  4000  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Britain:  towards  the  east,  a  copyist  of  Emtos- 
tbeaea,  Taprobana,  or  Ceylon,  and  Thinss,  or 
Tentaaeritu,  Mceai  to  bim  the  extremities  of  the 
wm/ds  as  to  Africa,  Jum  kaowledge  goes  no 


farther  on  the  eastern  coast  than  to  NoUcomu, 
near  Bandel-Kaus,  and  on  the  western  coast  to 
the  Bamliotum  Fluvius,  (perhaps  the  river  Nun, 
to  which  Polybius  advanced.)  In  the  opinion  of 
Strabo,  these  coasts  turn,  the  one  towHrds  the 
east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  to  the  latitude 
of  twelve  and  a  half  of  our  degrees;  it  is  there 
that  he  places  to  the  west  his  Etheopes  £the- 
rii;  to  the  east,  the  region  Cinnamoaufere; 
between  these  two  countries  he  leaves  only  a 
narrow  space,  into  which,  repelled  by  a  burning 
and  mortal  atmosphere,  the  voyager  cannet 
enter;  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrisa 
school  as  to  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  at  the  extremity  of  that  of  Africa, 
shortened  by  one  half;  and  this  opinion,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  west  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  age,  as  is  clear  from  the  planisphere  of 
Sanuto,  and  some  other  maps  of  the  same  epoch, 
no  doubt  determined  the  bold  Portngaese  navi- 
gators to  attempt  the  passage  by  the  Cape  •( 
Good  Hope. 

Straho  had  scarcely  completed  his  description 
of  the  world,  before  it  was  no  longer  on  a  level 
with  discoveries.  The  Roman  armies,  terrible 
geographical  missioners,  never  stopped.  Very 
soon,  one  of  the  fleets  of  the  empire  tamed  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  or  Cimbric  Chersonesns, 
and  discovered  the  isle  of  Fanen,  or  Scandia. 
The  Golf  of  Finland  was  at  last  reached.  The 
Ebades,  or  Western  Isles,  and  the  Orcadei, 
were  approached  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Some  years  later,  the 
south  of  Albion  was  displayed  to  the  sight  of 
Agricola;  and,  in  making  the  circuit  of  Cale- 
donia, his  fleet  obtained  a  knowledge  of  Thate, 
the  chief  of  the  Shetland  isles,  which  Pytheas 
seems  to  have  confounded  with  Iceland,  of  which 
he  had  also  heard.  Yellow  amber  became  the 
mania  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  speculators 
immediately  began  to  traverse  the  interior  of 
Germany,  of  which  only  the  frontier  and  the 
coast  had  hitherto  been  known.  Far  from  his 
antique  forests,  and  under  a  milder  sky.  Hip- 
pal  us  discovered  the  nature  of  the  monsoons; 
and,  confiding  himself  to  the  fidelity  of  the  winds, 
dared  to  sail  straight  from  Africa  to  India,  aud 
open  more  prompt  and  easy  communications. 
New  lights  respecting  Africa  arose  from  the 
expeditions  of  the  consul  Paulinas,  in  Sildji- 
messa,  and  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  in  Fezsan, 
among  the  Garamantes.  The  limits  of  the  Great 
Desert  began  to  be  ascertained,  and  various 
oases  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  the 
conquerors.  All  this  information,  acquired  sub- 
sequently to  Strabo,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Pliny,  who  seems  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  his  predecessor, 
but  to  have  known  several  others,  precious  frag- 
ments of  which  he  has  preserved. 

On  reading  his  work,  we  find  that  we  have  lost 
that  complete  description  of  the  Roman  empire, 
by  Agrippa,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  commentaries  of  king  Juba  on  Aftica,  the 
relation  of  Statins  Sebosus,  concerning  the 
Vortttiiate  l»\e»»  and  the  ^cmcto^  qti  VnAXsL^Vki 
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isf  has  ao  ized  firincipie*  u  to  the 
teM  of  the  earth;  he  floats  between 
■ad  Bratoithenea:  hi*  ideas  as  to  the 
laew  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
d  bf  the  followingf  figures :  Europe, 
f  the  continent;  Asia,  l-4th  l-14th; 
-5th  l-€Oth.  Kno^ngr  little  of  the 
e  different  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
tadia,  he  estimates  th«ni  all  at  eight 
oaianmile.  Hence  arise  numberless 
rs  which  are  increased  by  his  want 
dgment.  Bat,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
■cdons  ideas  are  for  the  first  time 
ther! 

elegant  pen  of  Pomponins  Mela, 
ariT  at  the  same  epoch,  geography 
r  in  exactness  nor  certainty.  Lilce 
rlects  to  compare;  he  confounds  old 
Uiona.  He  reproduces  the  system 
nea,  and  the  doubts  as  to  the  com- 
)f  the  Caspian  with  the  ocean.  His 
Oxns  is  tolerably  laid  down;  he  knew 
natians  had  extended  their  posses- 
Baltic,  and  that  Scandinavia  is 
t  the  neighbouring  islands.  Hero- 
guide  with  respect  to  India  and 
this  is  BulBcient  to  prove  that  he 
his  contemporaries  in  knowledge. 
»n  coast  he  follows,  but  as  an  un- 
ist,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno.  He 
irobability  of  the  Junction  of  the 
(file,  but  he  rejects  the  hypothesis 
Taneoos  march,  so  singular  in  the 
ralist's  description.  He  places  the 
t  Niger,  or  Nuchul,  in  Ethiopia;  and 
portant  obserration :  "  While  other 
towards  the  ocean,  this  ditects  its 
rds  the  east  and  the  centre  of  the 
rhere  it  is  lost,  without  its  being 
e  its  course  ends."  Might  it  not  be 
la  guessed,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ite  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
ill  within  a  few  years? 
It  century  of  the  Christian  era  pro- 
a  that  nautical  and  commercial  Itine- 
s  known  under  the  title  of  the  Perip- 
tythraean  Sea,  and  the  geographical 
bf  Dionysins  Periegetes,  written  in 
crk  verses,  which  bespeak  that  the 
reader  of  Homer.  Another  Itinerary, 
tf  Cbarax,  gives  many  geographical 
«c  to  the  Parthian  empire.  Towards 
he  aame  century,  the  wants  of  luxury 
naasercc  Into  Upper  Asia,  and  as  far 
t  which  a  merchant,  named  Titianus, 
bseqaently  some  imperfect  notions. 
Maan  expeditions  it  was  learned  that 
ded  towards  the  south  much  further 
letaUf  supposed.  Marinus  of  Tyre 
•  works  of  authors  who  had  written 
■ad  foiiaed  a  complete  body  of  geo- 
rWch  are  discussed  the  new  maps 
kj  bim.  We  know  his  works  only 
•ts  of  Ptolemy. 

fimmimg-  of  the  secood  eeatntj,  the  I 
ZHi^si^  wMIe  tiej^  aggrModhed  the  / 


empire,  extended  equally  the  baands  of  gea- 
graphy.  Dada  and  Mesopotamia  were  well 
known.  To  this  epoch  also  belongs  the  origia 
of  some  af  those  celebrated  Itineraries,  which 
the  masters  of  the  world  caused  to  be  composed, 
to  direct  the  march  of  their  armies,  and  the  poa- 
session  of  which  by  an  individual  was  high  treason. 
The  Itinerary  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  wliich, 
without  proof,  is  attributed  to  Ethicns,  seems 
to  be  a  union  of  old  and  new  road-guides.  The 
Itinerarium  Hierosolymitauum  appears  to  be  a 
road-map  given  to  some  imperial  functionary. 
The  fragment  which  we  possess  gives.  In  the 
greatest  detail,  the  route  from  Bonrdeanx  to 
Jerusalem.  Lastly,  the  Table  of  Peutinger, 
much  more  considerable  than  the  preceding,  and 
which  Mannert  supposes  to  belong  to  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  comprehends  in  its 
singular  outline,  not  only  the  Roman  empire, 
but  the  furthest  limits  of  the  earth  which  were 
then  known,  especially  to  the  east.  We  see 
there  the  country  of  the  Seres,  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  roads  laid 
down  even  in  the  heart  of  India. 

We  at  last  reach  the  epoch  when  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  ancients  sought  to  support  itself 
on  scientific  foundations.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy,  who  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  mathe- 
matical science.  The  work  of  this  celebrated 
man  is  on  ly  an  elementary  and  geometrical  picture, 
where  the  figure  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  the 
position  of  the  places,  are  determined.  The 
division  of  the  countries  is  merely  indicated, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  the  author  adds  an  historical 
note.  His  text,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  seems 
to  have  been  often  disfigured  by  the  negligence 
of  transcribers  and  editors.  But,  though  many 
grave  errors  must  be  attributed  to  them,  there 
are  a  great  nnml>«r  which  really  belong  to 
the  geographer  himself;  they  seem  to  derive 
their  origin  from  the  measures  which  he  employs. 
We  see  that  he  has  mistaken  the  extension  which 
he  ought  to  have  given  to  the  longitudes;  he  has 
falsified  them  to  the  amount  of  2-7ths.  Such  la 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Gosselin,  who  esta- 
blishes it  by  the  irresistible  force  of  calculation. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  the 
work  of  Ptolemy  rises  like  a  brilliant  pharos  in 
the  midst  of  the  night  of  time.  It  shows  us  in 
detail  countries  which  had  never  seen  the  esgles 
of  Rome,  and  which,  for  ten  subsequent  centu- 
ries, were  never  spoken  of  but  upon  the  faith  of 
its  descriptions.  When  stripped  of  its  errors.  It 
offers  to  view  the  whole  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  second  centnty  of  the  Christian  era. 

If  we  begin  the  exposition  of  that  knowledge 
by  a  reference  to  Africa,  we  shall  find  that  the 
form  of  that  part  of  the  world  is  entirely  changed 
by  Ptolemy.  He  does  not,  like  Pliny  and  Strabo, 
adroit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Brythnean  Sea;  he  thinks  that  the  western 
coast  of  that  continent,  after  having  formed  a 
golf  of  moderate  depth,  extends  inde&nVteV^ 
betweca  the  sooth  and  west,  while  the  eaatetn, 
beyond  Cape  Pnuam,  rejoins  the  AB\at\c  coast 
to  the  south  of  Catigan.    Th«  InteciDt  of  ^te 
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Africa  preseuta  ai^eat  masa  of  confused  notions, 
amidst  some  new  truths,  and  some  new  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  Alexandria,  then  the 
aeat  of  great  geof^apbical  labours.  Ptolemy  is 
the  first  who  announces  positively  the  existence 
of  the  river  Nit^er;  he  rejects  every  hypothesis 
which  identifies  that  river  with  the  Nile,  and  he 
places  on  its  banks  Tucabath  Nigira,  the  metro- 
polis of  Ta  Gana  and  Panagra.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  his  acquaintance  with  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  did  not  go  beyond  our  Joliba;  and 
that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  confounded  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Atlas  with  the  conn- 
tries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Niger.  This 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  erroneous 
system,  as  to  the  extent  of  Aifrica  from  south  to 
north. 

The  Asia  of  Ptolemy  offers  three  principal 
points:  the  Indian  coasts  before  and  beyond  the 
Ganges,  the  route  to  Serica,  and  the  form  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  many  provinces,  cities,  and  mountains,  on 
this  side  of  the  Ganges,  but  beyond  this  his  out- 
line indicates  a  vague  groping  in  the  dark.  He 
gives  to  India  a  singular  shape:  it  has  no  longer 
anything  peninsular  in  it.  His  Taprobaua,  or 
Ceylon,  is  of  immoderate  magnitude;  his  golden 
Chersonesns  is  distinguished  by  a  great  river, 
which  divides  into  three  branches  before  it  falls 
into  the  sea;  his  river  Senns,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sines,  is  perfectly  represented  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Tenasserim;  his  other  river,  Scrus, 
answers  to  that  of  Pegu;  and  his  Magnus  Sinus 
may  be  recognised  in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
He  knew  that  the  Caspian  is  not  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean;  that  it  is  even  very  distant 
from  that  ocean;  but  he  g^ves  it  a  very  incorrect 
form.  The  position  of  his  Serica,  is  evidently 
to  the  north  of  India,  and  may  be  identified  with 
Thibet,  a  part  of  little  Bukharia,  Cashmire,  and 
some  other  valleys  of  the  mountainous  countries 
which  give  rise  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 
His  Europe  differs  certainly  from  that  which  Is 
known  to  us;  but  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  same  continent  as  laid  down  by  his  prede- 
cessors. It  comprehends  Spain,  Gaul,  Ireland, 
Britain  or  Albion,  and  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land; to  the  north,  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  Mainland,  is  perhaps  the  Thul^ 
of  Ptolemy  and  other  Roman  writers.  In  the 
north,  he  stops  at  the  Cimbric  Chersonesns, 
(Jutland;)  he  places  to  the  eastward,  four  isles, 
under  the  name  of  Scandiae  Insulae,  one  of  which 
seems  to  resemble  Scania,  or  the  Isle  of  Funcn, 
perhaps  the  Basilia  of  Pytheas.  The  Scandina- 
via of  the  middle  ages,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
were  not  discovered  till  long  after  Ptolemy.  The 
table  land  of  Russia,  then  covered  with  forests, 
and  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  and 
of  the  Don  or  Tanaia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Kama;  and  then  Mount  Algydin,  which  sup- 
plies the  sources  of  the  Oby,  continue  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Perrispa  the  limits  of  the  world  as 
far  as  it  was  known  by  the  ancients.  In  this 
PMTt,  PtoJemjr  mstoalahea  us  by  an  exact  descrip- 
tioa  o/  the  coane  gf  the  Volga.     The  Hyper- 


boreans appear  to  him  to  be  too  celebrated  to 
allow  of  their  being  blotted  out  entirely;  and 
he  places  them,  at  hap-hazard,  in  the  middle  of 
Russia;  he  however  banishes  the  name  of  Scy- 
thia  from  his  Europe;  but  he  extends  Sarmatia 
from  the  Tanais  to  the  Viatula  and  the  Carpa- 
thian mountidns,  without  considering  as  Sar- 
matians  all  the  people  who  inhabit  this  vast 
space.  In  general,  the  Slavonian  tribes  are  ob- 
scurely indicated  by  the  geographer,  but  he 
describes  Dacia  more  in  detail  than  his  prede- 
cessors. We  may  say  as  much  with  respect  to 
England,  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain.  At  this  epoch,  by  some 
inexplicable  singularity,  it  happened  the  geo- 
graphy of  those  countries,  so  distant  from  Rome, 
seems  to  have  made  more  progress  than  that 
of  Italy  itself;  the  whimsical  form  which  Ptolemy 
gives  to  Italy  shows  that  science  haa  ita  caprices, 
and  that  unknown  causes  may  accelerate  its 
march,  where  it  would  seem  that  it  must  natu- 
rally remidn  stationary. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's 
work,  the  wars  of  the  barbarian  nations  with  the 
Romans,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  produced 
some  new  ideas  with  respect  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  marches  of  Septimus  Se- 
verus,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  into  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  or 
Scotland,  where  he  was  the  first  who  penetrated, 
in  the  year  209,  added  to  the  information  ac- 
quired relative  to  the  east  and  north.  A  part  of 
these  new  notions,  which  have  escaped  the 
ravage  of  ages,  are  found  preserved  in  the  Itine- 
raries of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  Ammianna  Marcellinus  and  Procopins. 
The  first  gives  us,  on  the  nations  of  Germany 
and  Sarmatia,  details  for  which  we  vainly  seek  in 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy;  and  Procopins  fur- 
nishes us,  as  to  the  tribes  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  with  infor- 
mation the  more  valuable  from  his  having  him- 
self collected  it  on  the  spot.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  north  of  Europe  was  enlarged;  Sweden 
and  Norway  were  revealed  in  the  west.  This  was 
the  last  step  which  ancient  geography  made  in 
its  progress;  we  must  require  no  more  from  it. 
The  Roman  empire  fell  to  pieces  under  the  blows 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  barbarians;  ancient 
civilizations  gradually  disappeared  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  age;  from  time  to  tine 
geography  threw  nut  some  uncertain  and  decep- 
tious  gleams:  it  took  the  colours  of  ignorance. 
The  ideas  of  Cosmas,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  cen 
tury,  are  still  more  fantastical  than  those  of 
Homer;  his  system  differs  from  that  of  the  Greek 
poet,  by  the  square  figure  which  he  aasigns  to 
the  earth,  which  he  makes  a  plane  surface  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  This  cosmography,  adopted 
by  many  Christian  writers,  is  a  monument  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  poetical  geography  of 
Homer  exercised  over  the  systems  of  the  most 
remote  generations.  To  this  period  belong  the 
makers  of  abridgments.  It  Is  Martian  of  Hera- 
clea,  and  Agathemerus,  who  preserve  for  us 
fragmenu  oi  \\ie  \oaV  ^otWa  ol  v\k«  fmx  and 
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cend  eeataiies.  It  is  Futu  Arlenvs,  •  frigM 
liutor  of  the  bcaotifol  ▼erses  of  IMonysiaa 
iiiefetei,  who,  without  being  «ware  of  it, 
'nden  ■■  eodaeat  ■ervice  to  tbe  critical  biitorjr 
f  fgtofnfkj,  hf  inAOting  in  his  Ora  Maritims, 
lasfh  is  a  eonfased  manner^  the  tradidona 
f  the  Gvthagiaians,  relative  to  the  ▼oyafres 
Udi  their  navigaton  had  performed  along  the 
ores  of  S^n,  Albion,  and  the  Gauls.  We 
tam  also  soae  nsefal  particulars  in  the  gef»> 
iphy  of  Sthicns,  preserved  by  Orosius,  in 
irious  Notices  of  die  Provinces,  and  in  the 
eograpideal  dictionaries  of  Vibias  Sequester 
V  the  Boano  world,  and  Ensebins  for  the 
taecs  aeniioncd  in  Holy  Writ.  Jornandes  has 
aosoittcd  (o  ns  some  Tsluahle  icnowledge  re- 
tectiag  the  mgntions  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
id  details  as  to  tbe  geography  of  the  north  and 
at  of  Europe,  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
;kth,  a  Goih,  whose  name  is  nnltnown,  but 
10  is  commonly  called  the  "Geographer  of 
iTenna,"  gives  a  description  of  tbe  world  as  it 
u  liBOwn  in  liis  time;  and,  in  reading  him,  we 
e  astonished  to  observe  the  great  number  of 
ognphers  who  arc  lost  to  us,  but  to  whom  he 
fers  ss  his  authorities. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  as  eariy  as  the  seventh 
■tory,  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  had 
fan  to  revive  th«  spirit  of  observation.  The 
wluof  the  Fathers  of  the  church  mention  a 
roag  of  pious  travellers.  This  is  a  mine  which 
a  aoC  been  suAciently  worlced,  and  which, 
ea  wkh  reference  al««ne  to  geography  and  the 
aety  of  nations,  contains  treasures. 
As  eariy  na  the  fourth  century,  St.  Jerome 
has  tb«t  there  came  to  Jerusalem  pilgrims 
MB  India,  Ethiopia,  Briuin,  and  Hibemia.  At 
stcr  period,  Adamaa  composed  a  description 
tiM  kUg  placf*,  from  what  liad  been  related 
kia  by  St.  Arcolph.  The  relations  of  the 
griaages  of  WiUibald,  (730,)  and  of  Bernard, 
Vreach  monk,  (780>)  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
t  slao  geognpiiieal  monuments  of  the  middle 
c,  as  well  as  Um  joomey  of  Haiton,  from 
iril  t»  Constantinople.    Even  maps  belonging 


age  are  mentioned.  St.  Gall, 
r  of  the  celebrated  abbey  which  bears 
1  lAo  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
aac  of  these  m^s,  which  a  historian 
It  describes  as  mappam  tubtiti 
clcgantlj  deaigned  map.  The  three 
of  Clurlemagne  are  well  known, 
represent^  the  whole  world, 
d  the  dtiee  of  Borne  and  Constantinople;  and 
nagel  cvcb  cites  a  manuscript  in  the  Turin 
easy,  fompoifd  in  787*  wUch  contsins  a  chart, 
adiis  the  aMire  valuable  because  it  comprises 
.  the  llMn  known  wwld,  and  may  serve  to 
addalc  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
Ltt  9»  fait  for  a  moment  the  men  of  tbe  west, 
St  besaatb  the  yoke  of  ignorance,  and  turn  to 
pcsfie  whose  genius,  awakened  by  Mahomet, 
iifkiad  the  torch  of  acience  and  literature  in 
Mia«Aaia,  tha  birthplaee  of  cirilJsalioa,  mad 
•dc  il  aUna  t^malljr  om  tboae  AMam  laada 
tkkimm  mmem  became  ibe  temt  ofbarbMri$m. 


Z  lU 

\ad  i 


Geography  is  indebted  to  tbe  Arabs  for  a  new 
impulse  and  new  discoveries.  From  the  period 
of  their  first  conquests,  tbe  caliphs  ordered  their 
generals  to  furnish  descriptions  of  the  conquered 
countries.  In  883  the  caliph  Mamoun  caused  te 
be  measured,  by  tbe  three  brothera  Ben  Schaker, 
a  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  deaert  of  Sangiar, 
between  Racca  and  Palmyra.  Thia  meaanre- 
ment,  repeated  near  the  city  of  Knfa,  aerved  to 
determine  the  magnitude  uf  the  earth.  Without 
pauaing  on  the  Journey  of  the  eight  Aralw  of 
Lisbon,  known  by  the  name  of  almaffrutim,  or 
wanderers,  a  Journey  the  result  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain, we  remark,  from  the  ninth  century,  among 
the  votaries  of  lalamiam,  a  taate  for  adventnrona 
ramblinga,  and  a  paaaion  for  discoveries.  Then, 
two  zealous  observers,  Wahad  and  Abuseid,  tra- 
versed and  described,  from  851  to  877i  the  most 
remote  countries  of  Asia,  which  had  escaped  the 
Itnowledge  of  the  ancients.  The  narrative  of 
their  Journey,  translated  into  French  by  Renau- 
dot,  was  regarded  with  incredulity  till  iu  authen- 
ticity was  perfectly  demonstrated  by  de  Guignes. 
Unfortunately,  the  lapse  of  time,  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  a  thouaand  other  circum- 
atancea,  have  made  us  lose  moat  of  the  geo- 
graphical monnmenta  of  the  Arabiana;  a  great 
number  of  them  are  known  to  us  only  through 
those  persons  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
them.  Some  of  their  writers  have,  however, 
reached  us,  either  in  extracts  or  complete.  We 
will  remark  that  the  tenth  century  gave  birth  to 
the  works  of  Massoudi,  full  of  curious  detaila 
upon  Africa,  India,  and  Middle  Aaia;  that,  in  the 
aame  century,  Ebn  Haukal  traced  pictures, 
equally  instructive  and  interesting,  of  all  tbe 
countries  subjected  to  the  religion  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  treated  anperficially  the  parta  inhabited 
by  the  Nasarenea  or  Christiana,  becauae  hit 
love  /or  wudbm  and  regular  ffovemmentt  left 
Aim  nothing  to  praiie  or  to  cite  among  tkote 
nations.  Tlie  twelfth  century  shows  us  Edrisi, 
usually  denominated  the  Nubian  geographer, 
poaaeaaed  of  all  the  science  of  bia  compatriota, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  weat,  united  at  the 
court  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  The  thirteenth 
century  waa  enriched  by  the  Marvelloua  Peari  of 
Ebn  al  Wardi,  a  work  full  of  curloua  detaila  on 
natural  hiatory,  and  on  the  geography  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Syria;  but  very  concise  on  Europe, 
India,  and  Northern  Aaia.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  meet  with  other  celebrated  namea. 
More  methodical  than  hia  predeceaaors,  Abui 
Feds,  inatead  of  merely  imitating  them  by  pro- 
ceeding confnaedly  from  eaat  to  weat,  deacribed 
each  country  in  a  aeparate  chapter,  gave  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  each  place,  in  tables 
arranged  according  to  the  climates,  expatiated 
on  mathematical  geography,  and  moat  conaider- 
able  aeaa,  rivera,  and  mountaina,  of  tbe  world, 
and  cited  hia  anthoritiea. 

In  publiahing  the  Wondera  of  Omnipotence  on 

Earth,  El  Bakoui  delighted  to  describe  the  pVacM 

wbieb  had  witnessed  the  glory  of  true  beWevers, 

Mad  tbe  rities  celebrated  for  the  moi\nmenU  of 

their  g-eoJus,  and  their  schools  of  \eaTn\ng.  'Ebu 
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BatatK,  an  intrepid  traveller,  twke  traversed 
Africa  in  two  opposite  directions,  from  the  nortli 
to  tlie  south,  uid  from  tiie  east  to  tlie  nortb- 
east;  he  visited  the  mysterious  Timbactoo,  and 
the  country  of  Melli;  and  his  representations 
ai;ree,  in  almost  all  points,  with  the  most  recent 
of  the  modem  travellers. 

This  list  of  Arabian  geognpheia,  or  travellers, 
in  which  we  have  inscribed  only  the  most  emi- 
nent and  important,  ends  in  the  fifteenth  century 
with  Leo,  whose  description  of  Africa,  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  curious  information,  connects 
in  some  measure  the  sreography  of  the  middle 
uge  with  modern  geognfthy. 

On  collectinfT  into  a  whole  the  knowledgfe  of 
the  Arabs,  we  find  that  it  was  of  consequence 
only  with  respect  to  the  Mussulman  countries, 
visited  by  their  merchants,or  conquered  by  their 
arms.  In  Asia,  they  brinj^  out  Arabia  from  its 
obscurity,  they  add  new  notions  to  those  which 
existed  as  to  Syria  and  Persia;  they  expatiate  on 
the  countries  to  the  north  of  India,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  were  derived  the  only  ideas  which  we 
had  relative  to  ancient  Bactriana,  and  Transox- 
iana,  or  Marawalhnar,  the  remotest  Arab  state 
to  the  north;  they  revealed  the  real  fij^ure  and 
extent  of  the  Caspian  from  south  to  north;  they 
dwelt  upon  the  provinces  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded; traced  a  commercial  line  from  Samar- 
cand  to  Can-fn  in  ancient  China;  comprehended 
also  the  southern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Maldive  Isles,  Madaj^ascar,  Ceylon,  Java,  Suma- 
tra, and  the  Moluccas;  became  indistinct  and 
uncertain  beyond  the  Ganges;  and  are  of  no 
authority  respecting  the  north  of  Asia,  in  those 
icy  countries  where  the  great  rivers  of  the  Obi, 
the  Yenesei,  and  the  Lena,  water  the  l^ingusian 
deserts. 

With  Europe  the  Arabs  were  much  less  ac- 
quainted; with  the  exception  of  Spain,  the  Medi- 
terranean isles,  and  the  parts  of  Italy  in  which 
they  had  planted  their  standard,  they  had  but 
very  disjointed  notions  of  the  rest.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  contrived  to  collect 
precise  notices  on  Ireland,  Paris,  England,  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  a  portion  of  Russia,  while 
they  showed  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

It  is  in  Africa  that  their  geography  has  a  solid 
importance.  The  Arabs  spread  themselves  from 
Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  west, 
passed  Cape  Bojador,  which  so  long  stopped  the 
Portuguese.  From  the  tenth  century,  they  fre- 
quented Eastern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Cape 
Corrieutes.  Melinda,  Mombaza,  and  Sofala,  flou- 
rished as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Modern 
geographies  supply  no  later  information  than 
that  of  the  Arabs,  with  respect  to  interior  Africa. 
They  knew  the  great  river  of  Nigritia,  which 
they  almost  identified  with  the  Nile,  but  only  at 
it»  source;  and  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  they 
directed  it  towards  the  west,  and  moat  frequently 
placed  its  mouth  in  a  sea  or  in  the  ocean,  at 
the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  a  certain 
/»/#  cM//ed  UUI,  which  plmyg  a  great  part  in  their 
sx»tem.     The  aource  of  our  Joliba  seems  to  have 


been  unknown  to  them;  it  in  entirely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  their  excursions  to  the  aouth-west, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  Jinn£.  To  the 
west,  Edrisi  mentions  the  Zuuhagi,  a  tribe  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  river  Senega  or  Senegal. 
The  Rio  do  Ouro,  under  the  Arabic  denomination 
of  Wadimel,  and  the  country  of  Megbzara,  with 
the  city  or  Isle  of  Ulil,  terminate  the  Arabian 
geography  to  the  west,  as  does  the  cooatiy  of 
Lamlan  or  Lamlen  to  the  south. 

In  the  interior  of  Soudan,  that  geography  indi- 
cates to  us  the  cities  of  Tocrur,  celebrated  for 
gold-mines;  Sallah  and  Berassa,  peopled  by  sa 
exceedingly  brave  race  of  blacks:  Gana  and  Tim- 
buctoo,  rendered  powerful  by  their  commerce. 
Eastward  of  the  last  city,  it  extends  as  far  u 
Bomou;  to  the  south,  it  reaches  the  country  of 
Melii,  and,  on  that  side,  also,  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,  and  some  other 
points  of  maritime  Guinea.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Sierra  Leone  coast,  Kuranko,  Sali- 
mana,  Kissi,  and  Saiigara,  were  ever  visited  by 
Arabian  travellers.  Their  writers  are  silent 
concerning  those  countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  they  were 
enlarging  on  all  sides  the  world  known  by  the  , 
ancients,  the  Arabs  did  not  introduce  into  their  , 
writings  that  clearness  and  precision  of  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  furnished  them 
with  models.  Political  and  religious  despotism 
checked  among  them  the  soaring  of  thouirht, 
and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  They  translated 
Ptolemy,  whose  insufficiency  their  discoveries 
rendered  obvious.  Where  those  discoveries 
did  not  enlighten  them,  they  took  Strabo  and 
Pompouius  Mela  for  guides,  and  went  astray. 
Their  astronomical  observations  were  not  correct 
enough  to  reform  the  geographical  system  of 
the  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  They  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  latitudes  of  places  by 
the  duration  of  the  longest  days;  they  divided 
into  climates  the  world  as  it  was  known  in  their 
days,  and  each  climate  into  a  certain  number  of 
regions.  The  Itineraries  alone  served  them  to 
fix  the  respective  distances;  their  maps  were  not 
laid  down  according  to  any  projection.  In  their 
hands  positive  geography  made  but  little  pro- 
gress. Their  brilliant  enterprises,  their  adventu- 
rous expeditions,  seemed  to  promise  more  ex- 
tensive results. 

We  must  now  quit  the  Arabian  camps,  the 
beautiful  regions  of  the  east,  and  turn  our  view 
towards  other  countries,  less  favoured  by  nature. 
A  people  no  less  fanatic  and  brave  than  the 
armed  apostles  of  the  prophet,  the  people  of 
Odin,  re-appear  upon  the  scene,  under  the 
name  of  Normans,  Varegues  and  Ostmen;  it 
takes  the  sea  for  the  theatre  of  its  exploits,  and 
in  the  barks  of  Scandinavian  pirates  sail  in- 
structed navigators  and  voyagers  eager  to  make 
discoveries.  The  memory  of  the  services  which 
they  rendered  to  geography  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  king  Alfred,  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  by 
the  Heims-Kringia,  an  historical  work  from  the 
pen  of  Snorro,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  varloua  other  lceVai\4\«:  c\ao\i;\c\«a»  aswi  b^ 
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f  tbe  two  brothen,  the  Zeni.  The 
td  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  re- 
he  penpicaons  and  precise  extract 
HaJtrian  relations,  which  Alfred  the 
ed  iu  his  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
he  fnt  showa  tbe  Norwegian  Ohter 
I  rojfen  from  Halgoland,  in  Nor- 
lia  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
her  aide,  along  the  Norwegian  and 
U,  hj  the  Sound,  to  the  city  of 
■  Sleswick.  The  other  relation  is 
Dane  Wulfstan,  from  Sleswicic  to 
tamercial  city  in  the  country  of 
oiaia. 

nprehends  in  Scandinnvia  the  fol- 
riea: — Biarmia,  Flnnmarkia,  Quin- 
,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
Dcicnt  name  to  designate  all  the 
I  coontriea,  which  were  inhabited  by 
;cnu  to  hare  been  that  of  Manna- 
inntry  of  men,}  a  name  which  the 
Atin  energetically  translated  by  the 
f  these  words,  the  manufactory  of 
ice. 

iption  of  the  Baltic  by  Walfstan, 
r  Alfred,  ia  much  more  complete 
Bginhard,  who  was  acquainted  only 
em  extremity.  Walfstan  mentions 
ander  the  name  of  Witlsnd.  The 
r,  like  his  compatriots,  gives  the 
if  Estians  to  all  the  tribes  who  lire 
f  the  Vistula.  The  Scandinavians 
;fibe  Poland,  which  is  called  Puliua- 
Sagas.  It  is  the  Wislalaud  of  Al- 
itry  of  the  Vistula, 
ninth  century,  tbe  most  distant 
e  North  Sea  were  visited  by  the 
Mstant  as  it  is  from  their  country, 
Ireland  very  early,  perhaps  as  far 
seventh  century.  They  founded 
gdoma  of  Dublin,  Ulster,  and  Con- 
fa  were  long  tributary  to  them;  they 
cactly  known  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
*bey  settled  in  Caithness,  the  most 
trict  of  Scotland.  They  conquered, 
ebndes  of  tbe  ancients,  which  are 
ng  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
ere  dependencies  of  Norway  till 
teas  or  chance  led  them,  in  861, 
isles,  a  distant  arcbipelai^o,  which 
laonuce  other  lands.  About  the 
heir  navigators  landed  on  Iceland, 
ema  not  a  little  extraordinary,  they 
:  true  circumference  of  it  in  a  man- 
reea  with  the  modern  observations 
onomers.  Indefatigable  mariners, 
sused;  about  982  they  reached  the 
enlaiid.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
as  well  as  Iceland,  was  known 
riod}  bat  nothing  is  more  uncer- 
lupported  by  proof.  What  seems 
table  ia.  that  it  was  peopled  by 
Icelandera;  that  their  establish 
precarioas;  that  two  towns  were 
nrtiM,  and  Hrmttaluf;  that  the  most 
9  momt  Moatbempart  of  tbe  west 
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coast  of  Greenland  alone  deserves,  from  its  vivid 
summer  verdure,  its  groves  of  birch,  and  the 
perfume  of  its  flowers,  the  name  of  Green  Land, 
which  it  received  from  the  Icelanders.  It  is, 
consequently,  here  that  we  must  place  one  of 
the  two  Scandinavian  colonies.  For  the  other, 
we  must  seek  to  the  north  of  Cape  Desolation. 
Ruins  of  hamlets  and  churchea  still  exist,  to 
support  the  probability  of  these  two  identities. 

Here  rises  to  view  a  question  of  far  greater 
importance — Did  the  Norman*  diacover  America 
before  Columbus? 

The  histories  of  Snorro,  those  of  Torfcns  and 
Jonas  Amgrim,  the  old  annals  of  Iceland,  by 
Hawk,  and  the  dissertations  of  Suhm,  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Leif,  son  of  Eric  Rauda,  and  by  the  Icelander 
Biom.  In  the  year  1001,  the  latter,  seeking  his 
father  in  Greenland,  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
far  to  the  sooth-west,  where  he  discovered  a  flat 
country,  quite  covered  with  wood,  and  extremely 
fertile.  He  returned.  Lief  Joined  him,  and  the 
bold  adventurers  found  again  the  recently  dis- 
covered coast.  The  air  appeared  mild  to  Green- 
landers;  the  sun  remained  eight  hours  above  the 
horizon  on  the  shortest  day,  which  marks  about 
forty-nine  degrees  of  latittide.  This  land,  in 
which  the  wild  vine  grew,  waa  named  Vinland, 
or  the  vine  country.  Estahlishmenta  were 
formed  there,  but  nothing  indicates  that  they 
were  lasting;  they  were,  however,  still  existing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  epoch 
when  a  bishop,  Eric,  went  to  Vinland,  to  con- 
vert his  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  yet 
Pagans. 

Where  now  are  we  to  seek  for  this  country  of 
Vinland  ?  The  narratives  of  the  old  historians 
to  which  we  have  referred,  seem  to  place  it  on 
the  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  to  the  narra- 
tives of  the  brothers  Ztni,  and  the  map  of  their 
navigation,  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of 
this  difficult  question. 

The  noble  Venetians,  of  whom  we  speak, 
visited  again,  either  in  1380.  or  from  1391  to  1392, 
the  country  discovered  by  the  Scandinavians,  or 
at  least  collected  a  description  of  it,  which,  not- 
withstanding much  obscurity,  seems  to  confirm 
the  Icelandic  relations.  From  the  learned  re- 
searches of  Buache  and  Eggers,  it  seems  that 
the  Frisland  of  the  Venetian  brothers  must  be 
the  Feroe  archipelago.  The  countries  to  which 
the  Zeni  give  the  names  of  Engroneiaud  and 
Grolandia  may  apply  to  the  south-east  coast 
of  Greenland,  inaccurately  laid  down  and  enor- 
mously extended  on  the  map  of  the  Venetians. 
As  to  the  two  coasts  named  Estotiland  and 
Droceo,  indicated,  in  the  same  map  and  relation, 
as  being  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west 
of  Frisland  or  Feroe,  and  to  the  south  of  Green- 
land, it  would  seem  that  this  position,  and  the 
particularities  of  their  discovery,  agree  perfectly 
with  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  Scandinavian 
colony  of  Vinland.  This  theory  has  been  leaixiedly 
riiacaated  by  Malte-Bruu;  and  we  agree  wUVi  V\\m, 
tbHt  tbe  uewworld  waa  visited  by  the  peofiVe  oi  l\i« 
nonb,  about  tlie  year  1000  of  the  CVuriatUa  enu 
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CHAPTER  II. 

oniGiN  AND  i>ROGRR««8  o»  OKOouAPHT.     [Continued.) 


To  brings  under  one  point  of  view  tlie  enterprises 
and  geoifraphical  labours  of  tlie  Arabs  and  Nor- 
mans, we  have  been  obligeu  to  invert  the  order 
of  time.  Let  us  return  to  Christian  Europe, 
which  was  long  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  and 
the  scientific  glory  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  of 
the  adventurous  voyages  and  the  national  poems 
of  the  men  of  the  north. 

I  have,  I  believe,  already  said,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  be  unmindful  of  the  services  which 
were  rendered  to  geography  by  the  clergy  of  the 
middle  age.  Religious  zeal  then  led  the  pilgrims, 
like  the  missionaries,  into  the  most  distant  lands; 
and  the  annalist  monks  inserted  the  description 
of  those  lands  in  their  writings.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  crusade,  Emon,  abbot  of  Werum,  gives  us 
the  Itinerary  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  from 
the  Low  Countries  to  Palestine.  Saint  Boni- 
face made  known  the  people  who  dwelt  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  the  Slavo- 
nians, among  whom  he  went,  by  order  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  to  preach  the  gospel.  Assisted 
by  the  letters  of  this  courageous  apostle,  Alfred, 
in  the  ninth  century,  composed  the  first  com- 
plete description  of  the  Slavonian  countries. 
The  missionaries,  and  the  commanders  on  the 
frontiers,  made  successively  known  the  tribes  on 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  In  the  writings  of 
IMtnuur  of  Merseburg,  we  see  appear  for  the  first 
time  the  Poles,  under  the  name  of  Polenia.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  plant  the  vine  among  the 
Slaid,  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
vert. This  task  was  undertaken  by  Saint  Otto. 
The  men  of  the  Isle  of  Rugen  did  not  treat  him  as 
they  usually  treated  strangers,  whom  they  drove 
from  their  coast:  they  received  him.  The  saint, 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  Baltic,  was  astonished 
at  the  magnitude  of  that  sea.  On  his  side,  Auscar, 
»  monk  of  Corbie,  under  Lotus  the  Debonn^, 
opened  to  the  Christians  the  country  of  the  for- 
midable Normans,  and  traversed  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  till  then  were  little 
known.  The  deuilcd  journal  of  his  labours  and 
his  perils  it  no  longer  extant.  Two  centuries  sub- 
sequently, it  was  laid  under  contribution  by  Adam 
of  Bremen,  who,  combining  its  observations  with 
those  which  he  had  heard  from  the  month  of 
Sueno,  king  of  Denmark,  composed  a  tolerably 
complete  description  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 
Here  Jutland  is  copiously  described;  the  isles 
of  the  Baltic,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
surmised,  are  pointed  out.  Adam  of  Bremen 
describes  the  interior  of  Sweden,  of  which  only 
the  coasts  were  known  to  Ohter  and  Wulfstan; 
he  names  Ostrogothia  and  Westrogothia,  already 
mentioned  by  Jomandes,  and  aUo  Wermeland, 
and  the  cities  of  Birca,  Sigtuna,  and  Skara;  he  is 
the  first  who  speaks  of  Helsingia,  which  had  long 
beea  m  desert,  and  perhkpu,  at  some  unknown 
epocb,  the  abode  of  the  Huns.    He  enlarges  on 


the  interior  of  Russia,  of  which  till  then  nothing 
but  the  name  had  been  revealed.  He  speaks  of 
Kiow.  its  capital;  though  in  the  Sagasthe  Russian 
empire,  is  called  Gardavike,  and  Holmgard,  now 
Novogorod,is  mentioned  as  the  principal  city  of 
that  rising  empire.  He  extends  his  description 
to  the  British  isles,  and,  copying  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity, he  applies  them  to  the  countries  which  he 
had  not  seen;  an  example  followed  by  the  men  of 
the  middle  age,  as  a  tradition  of  the  manner  of 
Homer  and  the  Greek  geographers.  We  find  the 
same  mania  in  the  Description  of  Wales,  and  in 
the  Picture  of  Ireland,  by  Gerald  Barry,  (Giraldas 
Cambrensis,)  who  lived  under  Henry  II.:  his 
ducks  growing  upon  trees,  his  fish  with  golden 
teeth,  and  his  monsters  half  man  and  half  boll, 
are  specimens  of  his  credulity. 

To  this  obscure  period  belongs  the  work  of 
Dicuil,  an  Irish  monk.  It  contains  an  extract  of 
the  measurements  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
were  made  under  Theodosius,  and  some  parti- 
culars on  the  Nile  and  the  Scotch  isles.  This 
book  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  Walkenaer, 
and  has  been  commented  on  by  Letronne. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  masters  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  kings  of  the  feudal  ages, 
encouraged  geographical  studies;  William  of 
Wykeham  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  that 
science  while  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Warton 
has  cited  the  following  directions,  g^ven  by  the 
good  prelate,  in  his  letters  of  foundation  of  s 
new  college  at  Oxford:—"  In  winter,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  festival  of  the  Lord,  or  of 
his  mother,  or  of  some  saint,  a  fire  is  lighted  for 
the  brothers,  in  the  great  hall,  the  said  brothers 
and  the  scholars  may,  after  dinner  and  supper, 
amuse  themselves  in  a  decorous  manner,  by 
singing  hymns,  and  other  blameless  pastime;  as 
likewise  by  conversing  quietly  on  the  poetry  of 
the  chroniclet  of  the  variant  kingdoms  and 
vondert  of  the  world,  and  upon  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  ornament  of  the  clergy."  We  know 
with  what  admiration  was  received  the  public 
reading,  thrice  repeated,  of  Giraldus's  Picture 
of  Ireland.  We  know,  also,  the  especial  care 
which  William  caused  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  description  of  his  conquest.  The  Dooms- 
day Book,  the  most  ancient  of  statistical  records, 
is  a  proof  of  it:  that  work  contains  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  soil  and  the  inhabitants 
of  England,  its  products  and  its  forces,  its  riches 
and  its  industry,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  (1080-1083)— with  the  exception  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  and  the  counties  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham,  'fhe  description  of  the  March  of 
Brandenburg,  made  from  1373  to  1377*  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  registry  which  was  formed  by  the  orders  of 
WilUara. 
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bMe,  howerer,  that  ireography  would 
rcaunaed  in  a  langrnishliii;  state,  con- 
n  tke  Hnits  of  oar  Europe,  had  it  not 
le  freat  rcTolntions  of  Asia,  which,  by 
OB  the  scene  a  mnltitade  of  tribes  till 
owa,  bioni^t  them  into  connexion 
ea  of  the  west,  and  indnced  the  latter 
taiy  and  China.  Their  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  conquests  of  the 
vho  advanced  aa  far  as  into  Poland, 
d  Hmgary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iriaeca  had  lavished  immense  riches, 
naeroas  armies,  in  their  sanguinary 
Tbejr  found  themselves  on  the  point 
stbrciy  the  fruit  of  so  many  sacrifices, 
tzpelled  from  Jerusalem.  Those  long 
liven  them  a  much  itetter  knowledi^c 
ntal  countries.  They  conceived  the 
nding  ia  Genghis  Khan  a  support 
Toriu  and  Arabs,  and  of  lceepin;(  him 
istance  from  Europe,  which  trembled 
nd  of  hia  victories  and  his  ravages. 

the  chief  motives  of  the  misstons 
ly  kings  aad  sovereign  pontiffs,  to 
ai,  to  Ruysbroek  or  Rubroquis,  and 
ar  Auselm.  Their  zeal  aad  their  piety 
;d  by  the  image  of  Religion  in  tears,  and 
>edieuce  to  the  voice  of  that  daughter 
that  thoae  pious  missionaries,  who  de- 
nch  as  learned  moderns,  the  gratitude 
hers,  traversed  unarmed  the  coun- 
eoty  barbarous  tribes,  and  fearlessly 
themselves  to  a  ferocious  conqueror, 
aiuiug  with  blood  at  once  the  baulis 
Qg-ho  and  those  of  the  Vistula, 
vels  did  not  equally  enrich  geography. 
celin  (1245)  did  nothing  for  it.  The 
monic,  whose  relation  has  not  reached 
s  aearly  silent  with  respect  to  Syria, 
lia,  Persia,  and  Khowaresm,  which  he 

He  scarcely  mentions  the  eastern 
e  Caspian,  which  was  the  limit  of  bis 
raion:  and  the  details  of  his  sojourn 
MonifoU  are  of  trivial  interest.  It  is 
I  tlte  narratives  of  Carpiui  and  Rubra- 
I  we  possess  in  a  perfect  state,  and 
:e  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Mongol 

That  which  the  Arabians  and  the 
aathora  had  previously  written,  re- 
he  cooutries  which  they  visited,  was 
known  ii>  Western  Europe.  They 
irst  who  taught  it  anything  relative 
if  central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Chinese 
i^arpini  enters  iuto  some  details  upon 
.  Camania,  a  south-eastern  portion  of 
ag  tkke  Blaclc  Sea;  he  places  on  the 
•res  of  the  Caspian  a  nation  to  which 
e  name  of  Bisermines,  a  name  which 
eans  only  Mussulmans.  The  precise 
by  no  means  clear  of  his  Nay  mans,  a 
be,  which  later  travellers  pretend  to 

foremed    by  the  priest  John,  or 
la.    Carpini  ia  the  first  who  mentions 
.    The  same  traveJJei-  tpemka  of  the 
^  tribatmry  to  KMsbgar,  aad  girea  the 
•rami  Moagol  tribes,'  the  OMoies  do 


s 
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not  agree  with  those  given  by  Haiton,  but  that 
is  not  a  decisive  circumstance  against  Carpiui. 
He  merely  appears  to  have  misuken  some 
subordinate  hordes  for  principal  tribes.  His 
Bastarcas,  the  neighbours  of  Russia,  are  evi- 
dently the  Bashkeirs,  and  his  Kergis,  the  Cir- 
cassians. His  Chazares  or  Ghazari  must  be 
sought  for  in  Southern  Russia,  or  the  Crimea; 
to  the  Georgians  he  gives  their  ancient  name  of 
Iberians;  he  speaks  of  Armenia;  and  he  names 
the  Catea,  and  other  Caucasian  tribes.  But 
where  must  we  look  for  his  Paroasites,  neigh- 
bours of  the  Samoyedes,  and  not  far  from  the 
Russians;  those  poor  Parossites,  who,  not  being 
able  to  eat,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of 
their  mouths  and  stomachs,  were  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  the  steam  of  the  victuals  which 
they  dressed! 

The  Itinerary  of  Rubruqais  blends  in  several 
points  with  that  of  Carpini.  But  the  countries 
visited  by  the  monkish  ambassador  of  St.  Louis 
are  more  numerous,  and  his  remarks  much  more 
important.  He  took  his  way  by  the  Crimea, 
where  he  discovered  the  remidns  of  the  ancient 
Goths  who  spoke  German:  he  visited  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  along  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  then  devastated  by  the  Mongols;  and  he 
advanced  into  the  deserts  between  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  where  he  found  the  Mordwiues, 
whom  he  calls  the  Moxels,  and  described  as 
being  Pagans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  identify 
his  excursions  in  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Sar  Dana,  and  equally  so  to  determine  the  real 
position  of  the  country  of  Organon,  which  Malte- 
Brun  proposes  to  place  in  a  valley,  near  Lake 
Balcati.  Karakornm,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Cathay,  the  mere  name  of  which  territted  all 
Asia,  was  the  limit  of  the  travels  of  Rubruquis. 
He  returned  to  Europe  by  the  route  which  he 
traversed  on  leaving  it;  that  is,  by  the  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and  Armenia. 
Of  all  the  travellers  of  the  middle  age,  Rubru- 
quis affords  the  most  ample  information  with 
respect  to  Prester-John.  He  gives  this  name 
to  prince  Unkhan,  a  Nestorian  Christian,  who 
resided  at  Karakornm,  and  reigned  over  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  Merkeit  and  Kerait.  But  it  in 
the  mass  of  new  knowledge,  which  he  put  into 
circulation,  that  rendered  his  narrative  valuable 
to  Europe  in  the  middle  age.  He  demonstrated 
that  nonierous  tribes,  and  a  vast  country,  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  globe  which  ancient  geogra- 
phers had  covered  with  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  EuQs,  that  fabulous  sea  of  antiquity,  dis- 
appeared for  ever.  The  Caspian  became  an 
immense  insulated  lake.  His  mind  was  con- 
tinually bent  upon  the  observation  of  manners 
and  customs.  He  was  the  first  to  tell  that  the 
Mongolian  kbaus  drew  a  considerable  produce 
ftmm  the  saline  lakes  of  the  Crimea;  and  that 
koumis,  the  favourite  beverage  of  their  subjects* 
was  procured  from  the  fermentation  of  mares' 
milk.  He  was  acquainted,  before  Maxco  VoYo 
wMs,  with  the  spirit  called  arrack,  dutWVed  from 
rice:  and  he  describes,  with  the  exactueta  oi  a 
modem  osturalist,  the  granting  oxen  of  t\ie 
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coantiy  of  Tang^ut,  and  the  trild  aisei,  so  fleet  , 
in  their  pace,  of  the  environs  of  Karakorum.    In  ' 
Karamania,  near  Iconiam,  he  remarks  the  alum  I 
works,  from  which  Europe  >va8  supplied  till  the 
fifteenth  century.    And  he  was  the  first,  since 
Ammianus  Marcelliuus,  who  pointed  out  rhu- 
barb as  a  medicine. 

But  of  all  the  travellers  of  the  middle  age.  the 
most  celebrated  is  Marco  Polu.  It  is  to  him 
that  the  modern  geography  of  Asia  owes  its 
birth;  and,  though  six  centuries  have  since 
elapsed,  it  is  still  from  him  that  it  borrows  more 
than  one  of  iU  chapters.  Marco  Polo  is  an 
authentic  witness  of  that  famous  Mongol  nation, 
then  master  of  the  world;  and  of  that  China 
which  was  so  long  the  unknown  cradle  of  a  rery 
advanced  ciTilization.  A  judicious  obserrer, 
though  sometimes  misled  by  the  ideas  of  his 
times,  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  great  number 
of  facts  in  natural  and  moral  history,  bearing  on 
them  a  stamp  of  truth  to  which  our  knowledge 
daily  renders  homage.  Simple  and  sincere,  like 
Herodotus,  he  often  conceals  disguised  truths 
under  fabulous  recitals.  In  short,  by  pushing 
back  towards  the  east  the  boundaries  of  Asia, 
the  discoveries  of  the  illustrious  Venetian  stimu- 
lated the  genius  of  Columbus,  and  led  him  into 
the  unknown  routes  where  a  new  world  was 
awMting  him. 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  embrace  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years,  from  1271  to  1297.  He 
undertook  them,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  uncle,  after  the  election  of  Gregory  the 
Tenth.  His  two  relatives  had  already  lived  in 
the  East  for  several  years,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial affairs.  They  had  visited  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  Sarai,  Bolghar,  (the  residence  of  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  Genghis  Khan,)  the  great  city 
of  Bokhara,  and  pushed  on,  beyond  the  known 
extremities  of  the  East,  to  the  residence  of 
Knblai,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  from  whence, 
by  the  lesser  Armenia,  they  had  returned  to 
Europe.  Tbey  had  promised  Kublai  that  they 
would  revisit  his  court ;  they  kept  their  word, 
and  set  out,  in  1271,  with  the  youthful  Polo,  the 
■on  of  Nicolo,  who  was  then  nineteen  years  of 
age.  The  Itinerary  of  this  journey  is  of  high 
geographical  importance.  It  shows  us  an  im- 
mense line,  traversed  in  the  interior,  and  also  in 
the  east  and  south  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the 
seas  which  lave  the  southern  coast  of  that  great 
continent.  This  line  comprehends  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
Persia,  the  territory  of  the  Turkomans,  Bokhara, 
Bndakshan,  the  Belur  mountains,  Kashgar,  the 
deserts  of  Lop  and  Kobi,  Pekin,  Eastern  and 
Southern  China,  a  part  of  the  Sunda  isles,  the 
navigation  of  their  surrounding  seas,  that  of  the 
seas  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
the  Malabar  coast,  the  Persian  Gulf,  &c. 

The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  is  generally  the 
result  of  personal  observation.    There  are,  how- 
ever, hearsays  mingled  with  the  text,  and  so 
confounded  with  it  as  to  cause  a  difficulty  in 
dtstiag^aiBhiiig  wb»t  belongt  to  the  traveller  from 
wMst  be  bms  been  told,    Heace  arises  the  un- 


certainty which  exists  as  to  some  portions  of 
his  route,  and  several  points  which  he  visited. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  text  nevertheless  remains 
an  abundant  mine  of  facts.  Marco  Polo  displays 
to  us  the  rich  industry  of  Bagdad,  Georgia, 
Tauris,  and  Persia,  and  wonders  at  their  silk 
manufactures.  In  Badakshan,  the  salubrions 
climate  of  which  cures  sick  travellers,  he  points 
out  the  beautiful  flocks  of  wild  sheep,  the  agile 
horses,  and  the  mines  which  furnish  the  bidu 
ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  minerals.  A  natural 
philosopher  on  the  Belur  mountains,  he  remarks 
that  fire,  in  that  rarefied  atmosphere,  bums  with 
less  brightness  and  vigour.  He  describes  ex- 
actly the  animal  from  which  musk  is  obtained, 
and  the  great  pheasant.  His  details  relative  to 
Bokhara  and  China  are  those  of  a  geographer. 
He  had  explored  most  of  the  provinces  of  that 
vast  empire;  he  does  not  describe  them  all,  bat 
he  traces  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  important 
cities,  of  Cambalu  or  Pekin,  of  Nankin,  and  of 
the  city  of  Quinsai,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
whose  innumerable  inhabitants  every  day  con- 
sumed ninety-four  quintals  of  pepper.  He 
mentions  the  commerce  of  Canfu  with  the  Indies 
and  Spice  Islands.  He  says  nothing  of  tea,  but 
docs  not  forget  porcelain:  he  gives  this  name  to 
the  cowries  of  the  Maldives,  and  is  astonished 
at  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  China,  and  at  its  hi^h 
price  compared  with  that  of  gold.  He  speaks  of 
paper  money,  and  of  the  dearness  of  fun;  and 
mineral  coal,  or  the  black  stone,  as  he  caUs  ii, 
does  not  escape  his  observation. 

The  Venetian  traveller  has  noted  down  some 
curious  particulars  with  respect  to  the  north  of 
Asia.  He  was  told,  that  the  soil  of  that  northern 
country,  composed  of  marshes,  was  buried  under 
snow  and  ice  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year; 
that,  instead  of  carriages,  the  natives  made  use 
of  small  sledges  drawn  by  rein-deer;  and,  lastly, 
that  valuable  furs  were  found  there  in  abun- 
dance.   By  these  features  we  recognise  Siberia. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  who  spoke  of  Bengal 
to  Europeans;  but,  while  he  praises  its  fertility, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  cottons,  sugar,  rice, 
and  indigo,  he  seems  to  confound  it,  as  well  as 
Pegu,  with  the  provinces  of  Cathay.  He  de- 
scribes the  cities  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  India,  but  he  is  silent  as  to  those  of 
the  interior;  this  may  perhaps  be  a  voluntary 
omission,  for  he  knows  many  things  concerning 
those  countries;  he  is  ignorant  neither  of  the 
Indian  castes,  nor  of  the  aversion  which  the  Hin- 
doos have  for  the  sea,  nor  their  manner  of  tra- 
velling in  palanquins,  nor  the  voluptuous  dances 
of  their  courtesans,  nor  the  scarcity  of  horses 
in  those  countries.  He  names  Japan  Cipangn, 
from  the  Chinese  denomination  Shibyn.  He 
places  seven  thousand  four  hundred  islands  in 
the  sea  of  Cin;  he  knows  also  something,  from 
report,  of  great  Java  (perhaps  the  island  of 
Borneo,)  abundant  in  spices,  which  the  Chinese 
come  to  purchase.  His-  little  Java,  where  he 
remidned  for  five  months,  is  certainly  Sumatra, 
on  which  he  gives  a  tolerable  degree  of  informa- 
tion.   The  ineux\oa  i«Yi\c\i  \i«  tcv«&tLe«  ot  x\i%  \%\« 
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of  Miliinr  Mai  of  the  citj  of  that  name  proves 
that  he  had  heard  of  that  famous  people  who  had 
spread  so  fsr  bejosid  Malacca.  His  rojnge*  in 
the  Indiaa  seas  appear  to  have  led  him  to  the 
Nicobar  and  Aodainan  isles,  the  Inhabitants  of 
wUch  he  sifBalixes  as  beinp*  cannibals  and  cmel 
to  stnayers.  He  alludes  also  to  Ceflon,  and 
ooes  aot  for|(et  the  pearl  fishery.  As  to  Mada- 
irwcar  and  the  eastern  roasts  of  Africa,  he 
kaovs  them  only  from  Arabian  writers,  whose 
fabaloas  aanatiTea  he  repeats  with  pleasnre. 

If,  evea  oov,  the  travels  of  the  noble  Venetian 
asu»lsh  bold  and  enterprising  men,  what  feelings 
of  adadrttioa  mast  thej  not  have  excited  at  an 
epoch  when  the  diflBcvItv  of  communication  was 
to  gnat.  Their  importance  justifies  the  detailx 
into  whieh  we  have  entered ;  details  the  more 
neecssBiy  becauae  the  relation  of  these  distant 
vaadcriaga  contains  a  large  part  of  the  geagra- 
phical  knowledge  of  the  middle  age.  Marco 
Polo  is  the  Humboldt  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

On  the  track  of  this  intrepid  traveller,  and  of 
the  miasIiMiaries  who  preceded  him,  pressed 
fonraid  other  Italian  merchants,  amoni;  whom 
Pegoletti  (IMS)  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Hin 
Itiaerary  la  cwions  as  a  commercial  route;  he 
points  out  to  us  the  line  which  was  then  followed 
ia  coovejinK  merchandise  from  AzofT  to  China. 
TUs  Une  traverses  the  middle  and  central  part 
of  Asia,  Axoff.  Astraeau,  Saracanco  or  Sarat- 
Schick  fai  Tartary,  Ui^honz  in  Kharism,  Otrar 
In  the  neighlwnrhood  of  Bukhara,  Almalelch 
(.U  Malik)  in  Little  Bolcbara,  Khami  (Kan- 
tchcoa)  near  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  Cassai, 
perhaps  Qnin-s^  now  Han^:-tciieou.  The  ter* 
iiiiuBS  of  Pegoletti  in  the  East  appears  to  have 
been  Caml»alu  or  Pekin,  named  Gamalecco  in 
the  Itinerary.  His  homeward  road,  which  he 
tiptally  describes,  shows  that  which  the  cara- 
vans of  his  time  followed,  in  retnmiug  from  the 
ladies  to  the  Meditermnean  coast. 

Religion,  polities,  and  commerce,  those  three 
great  swrers  of  all  great  enterprises,  continued, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  to 
direct  attention  towards  Central  Asia.  Among 
the  tratdlcrs  and  geographers  of  the  first  part 
nf  this  period,  we  distinguish  HaTton,  Oderic  of 
Portcaaa,  and  Mandeville,  who  have  added  few 
truths  aadasanv  errom  to  the  notions  which  were 
catberrd  together  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  Oriental  History  of  the  first  contains  a 
fceneral  geography  of  the  principal  states  of  Asia, 
'i>th  the  exception  of  the  Ultra-Gangetic  penin- 
i^dla  and  the  adjacent  islea.  Like  Mandeville, 
he  places  a  kingdom  of  Tarse  between  China 
kidTaikestan;  he  gives  the  name  of  Ignrs  to 
itf  inhabitants,  unong  whom  we  find  Christians, 
«ho  make  nsc  of  pecnliar  letters.  His  picture 
of  TuAcstaa  Is  fiill  of  truth;  what  he  says  of  the 
CUnese  manners  is  equally  correct;  it  is  obvious 
taathe  has  laid  Rnbmqnis  and  other  travelling 
Ronks  nnder  contribution,  and  has  profited  by 
the  writings  of  Mongol  authors. 

Asfa^Ord  by  an  ardent  zeal,  and  devotin;^  him. 
idf  ia  dstaat  mlmtAoam.  OdeHe  ofPorteniia  bent 
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nople,  he  crossed  the  Black  Sea,  landed  at  Tre- 
bixonde,  proceeded  to  Ormus,  and  took  ship  in 
that  part  for  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he  so- 
journed for  some  time.  The  islands  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  successively  saw 
the  indefatigable  missionary;  he  disembarked  on 
the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  traversed  that 
vast  empire  ^m  south  to  north,  to  reach  Kam- 
baleth  (Pekin.)  His  road  home  was  nearly  the 
same  which  Marco  Polo  took  in  going  out.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  follow  him  through  this  part 
of  his  journey,  which  ends  in  Thibet,  and  adds 
scarcely  anything  to  the  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  Some  new  deUlls  respecting  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  the  culture  of  pepper,  the  ancient 
custom  of  Indian  women  to  bum  thenuelres  with 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  penances  of 
their  fiikirs;  this  is  all  that  appean  worthy  of 
being  gleaned  from  his  tiresome  narrative.  One 
thing  is  peculiar  to  him;  it  is,  that  he  often 
affirms  on  oath  the  veracity  of  several  of  his 
articles,  which,  however,  do  not  the  less  appear 
to  be  incredible. 

Mandeville,  an  English  knight,  wandered  in 
Asia  at  the  same  tiny  as  Oderic,  and  the  con- 
formity which  exists  in  their  relations  has  made 
it  be  supposed  that  the  one  copied  from  the 
other,  or  that  they  both  drew  finom  a  common 
source.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of  but  the  won- 
ders of  the  East.  Mandeville  wished  to  become 
acquidnted  with  them.  He  left  England  in  1327, 
passed  through  France,  and  reached  the  Holy 
Land.  Far  from  warrini;  there  like  a  true  knight, 
against  the  infidels,  he  served  the  soldan  of 
Egypt,  and  followed  the  great  khan  of  Cathay  in 
his  wars  against  the  king  of  the  Manci  (Southern 
China.)  His  Itinerary  is  the  same  as  Oderic's; 
he  equally  lays  under  contribution  the  geogra- 
phy  of  HaTton,  and  transcribes  whole  passages 
from  the  old  chronicles  of  the  times.  Tlie  con- 
temporary monks  are  accused  of  having  made 
some  of  these  additions;  perhnps  Mandeville 
himself  wished  to  outdo  his  predecessors.  He 
takes  his  monsters  from  Pliny,  and  his  miracles 
from  the  Legend.  His  recitals  offer  islands  in- 
habited by  giants  fifty  feet  in  stature,  derils  who 
from  mountain  tops  vomit  flames  upon  poor  tra- 
vellers, and  aTartarian  lamb  which  is  engendered 
by  a  melon.  He  places  his  Prester-John  in  the 
city  of  Susa;  aiid  the  history  which  he  gives  of 
him  seems  to  be  mingled  with  some  Indian  tra- 
ditions. His  journey  has  nothing  geographical, 
except  some  new  particulars  with  respect  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

If  a  taste  for  fables  predominates  in  almost 
all  the  relations  of  the  fourteenth  century,  those 
of  the  fifteenth  begin  to  discard  the  colours  of 
the  marvellous.  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  appears  at 
this  epoch,  as  a  well-informed  and  veracious 
traveller.  Despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Tamer- 
lane, by  Henry  III.,  king  of  Castile,  be  em- 
barked, on  the  21st  of  March,  1403,  for  Contt&n- 
tittople,  from  whence  he  proceeded, by  t'he'BYacV 
Sem,  to  Trebizonde,  and  throngh  AxmenVa,  vW 
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Samarcand,  nigh  which  Tamerlane  was  en- 
camped. He  describes  pompously  the  banquets 
which  were  given  to  him  by  the  conqueror;  and 
the  picture  majr  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
oriental  luxury  and  industry  at  that  period.  In 
Clavijo  we  find  very  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning the  commerce  of  the  East.  That  of 
Samarcand  was  flourishing:  the  Russians  and 
Tartars  went  thither,  to  exchange  their  furs, 
linen,  and  leather,  for  the  silk  stuffs,  musk,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  rhubarb  of  Cathay.  Tauris, 
also,  then  rich  and  active,  received  the  same 
articles  and  exchanged  them  for  the  produce  of 
Europe,  which  was  brought  by  the  Genoese. 
Sullania  was  likewise  a  considerable  mart;  it 
was  the  great  magazine  of  Persia  and  the  Indies; 
the  caravans  from  the  latter  country  arrived 
there  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Yezd  and  Serpi  also  sent  caravans;  Khorassan 
transmitted  thither  its  cotton  cloth  and  its  spun 
cotton;  Ormuz,  its  pearls;  and  the  merchants  of 
Cathay,  their  precious  stones  and  their  beautiful 
rubles.  Clavijo  was  the  first  who  brought  us 
acquainted  with  this  commercial  road  between 
India  and  Europe.  He  is.  too,  the  first  tra- 
veller of  the  middle  age-  who  discarded  prodi- 
gies from  his  relation;  with  respect  to  some 
places  of  Asia  that  relation  is  still  the  only 
document  which  we  possess. 

That  of  the  German  Schildberger,  who  fol- 
lowed Tamerlane  in  his  conquests,  too  vague 
uid  incorrect,  throws  uo  great  light  upon  geo- 
graphy. We  find  more  instruction  in  the  travels 
of  Josaphat  Barbaro,  a  Venetian  noble,  who  was 
sent  to  Tana  by  the  republic,  in  1436,  and  into 
Persia  to  the  court  of  Ussum-Cassam,  in  1473. 
He  traversed  a  great  part  of  Tartary  during  his 
first  absence,  which  lasted  sixteen  years.  At  a 
later  period,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
Persia,  such  as  Shirax,  which  then  reckoned  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  Yezd,  enriched 
by  its  silk  manufactures;  Strava  or  Estrava  (the 
Astrabad  of  our  days,)  active,  commercial,  and 
populous.  His  details  on  Russia  are  not  defi- 
cient in  interest.  The  duchy  of  that  name  was 
then  weak  and  scantily  peopled,  and  Moscow 
contained  vast  spaces  which  were  covered  with 
wood.  He  shows  us  Georgia  declined  from  its 
ancient  civilization,  and  preserving  no  vestige 
of  it  except  corrupt  morals.  What  he  says  of 
the  Caucasian  tribes  is  unintelligible;  the  names 
are  too  disfigured  in  this  part  of  his  relation,  for 
VM  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Barbaro  closes  the  long  line  of  travellers  who, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  traversed  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  is 
by  combining  their  partial  discoveries,  and  their 
different  Itineraries,  that  the  geographers  of 
those  divert  epochs  essay  to  trace  out  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  earth.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
these  imperfect  materUls  that  Martin  Sanudo, 
Fietro  Visconti,  the  brothers  Pizigani,  Girollo, 
Pwreto,  Biaeno,  Bedrazio,  Benincasa,  Martin 
Bratl,  the  F.  Mauros,  the  authors  of  the  map  of 
tAenfjmffeMoftbeZeai'andMKreo  Poio,and  some 
Mier  geognphera  whoMe  name*  are  unknowo. 


constructed  those  rude  maps,  on  which  we  find 
recent  indications  and  old  ideas  mingled  toge* 
ther,  perverted  by  ignorance,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  necessity  of  filling  up  some  gaps  or 
supporting  absurd  hypotheses.  In  many  of  these 
maps  we  see  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  repre- 
sented as  a  large  island,  and  Africa  terminated 
to  the  north  of  the  equator  by  the  sea,  as  it  was 
believed  to  be  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  whose 
ideas  had  kept  their  ground  in  Western  Europe. 

The  maps  of  Sanudo  and  Bianco  contain  the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  states,  and  trace 
the  three  northern  states,  which  are  connected 
with  Russia  by  a  very  narrow  tongue  of  land. 
The  shape  of  Asia  is  quite  formless,  and  the 
Tartars  occupy  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  On  other  maps,  belonging  to  the  epoch 
in  question,  we  fiud  some  indistinct  indications 
of  the  discoveries  made  to  the  west  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir* 
teenth  centuries.  The  mention  of  an  island 
Antilia,  placed  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  exists 
on  some  of  these  maps,  and  particularly  on  those 
of  Bianco,  Bedrazio,  and  Pareto.  The  learned 
Buache  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  Antilia 
is  merely  one  of  the  Azores  isles;  and  he  partly 
founds  his  opinion  on  its  being  very  near  to  the 
latter.  The  map  of  Bianco  may  have  given  rise 
to  this  opinion,  which,  however,  seems  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  map  of  Pareto,  with  which  the 
French  geograplicr  was  unacquainted.  On  tbe 
latter,  Antilia  is  situated  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  old  world,  and  quite  to  the  west 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  originates  the 
hypothesis,  which  is  maintained  by  some  well- 
informed  men,  that  a  knowledge  of  this  Antilia, 
whether  true  or  fabulous,  was  obtained  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  determined  him  to  under- 
take his  immortal  enterprise.  We  shall  pre- 
sently state  what  was  his  idea  of  that  distant  land, 
and  to  what  quarter  of  the  earth  it  was  assigned 
by  him. 

On  the  maps  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  like- 
wise see  a  trace  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
previously  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  which 
might  lead  to  a  belief  that,  in  doubling  Cape  Nun 
or  Non,  and  advancing  to  the  south,  those  hardy 
navigators  only  ploughed  a  sea  which  had  been 
visited  before.  A  map  of  the  date  of  1346,  written 
in  Spanish,  presents  Cape  Bojador  as  a  known 
point,  which  had  been  doubled  by  mariners.  A 
manuscript,  existing  at  Genoa,  preserves  the 
remembrance  of  an  expedition,  which  sailed 
about  the  same  time  from  Majorca,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river  named  Vadamel  or  Rui  Jaura,  pro- 
bably Rio  do  Ouro.  The  Canary  Isles  appear  on 
this  map  of  1346,  perhaps  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  Arabians,  and  even  the  island  of  Madeira 
is  lud  down,  on  another  map  of  1384,  under  the 
nameof /io^<fel/^g'uame,the  Forest  Isle,  which 
is  the  real  meaning  of  its  present  appellation. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  imperfectly  known 

labours  of  the  middle  age,  and  the  epoch  of 

uncertain  discoveries;  it  is  time  to  pay  our  last 

tribute  of  homage  to  the  unfortunate  precursors 

I  of  the  Ganias  &nd  CoVaxo^vAea,  'wVio  'w«,t«  vm\- 
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hj  the  billow*  of  the  ocean,  or  ship- 
pOB  tone  desert  shore.  A  new  career 
open  to  onr  tlf^t;  »  new  era  is  on  the 
BBencing  for  geognphr.  At  the  call 
leny,  the  conquerors  of  Ceuta,  com- 
id,  pushed  forward  upon  the  waves  of 
e.  Having  long  been  in  contact  with 
and  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language, 
aese  had  gained,  from  the  geographical 
that  nation,  information  respecting 
ey  knew  something  of  the  Canary  isles 
einl  points  on  the  western  coast;  they 
eideaof  the  gold  mines  of  Guinea.  The 

the  Jew  merchants  had  given  them 
the  interior  of  the  country,  the  riches 
heyvannted.  It  was,  however,  impos- 
lem  to  penetrate  across  the  continent, 
■h  populations,  exasperated  against  the 
Christians,  closed  the  passage  aguast 
the  chivalric  and  adventurous  spirit, 
:  spread  through  all  classes,  from  the 
e  throne  down  to  the  nameless  indi- 
I  not  to  be  repelled  by  such  an  obstacle. 
en  of  prince  Henry  resolved  to  reach 
of  gold  and  spices,  by  following  the 
the  ocean. 

>n  had  till  then  been  the  boundary  of 
I.  Thidition  announced  frightful  mis- 
9  whoever  should  attempt  to  double  it. 
Ion  vanished,  in  1433.  before  the  efforts 
t.  About  the  same  time  John  Gonzales 
Tristan  Vas  weredriven  upon  the  coasts 
Santo  and  Madeira  by  storms.  The 
sd  soon  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
It  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  Sicilian 
e  and  the  Cyprus  vine  growing  on  the 
1  ancient  forests.  Other  navigators  dis- 
tie  Azores,  which  at  first  were  imagined 

Antilles  of  the  maps  of  the  cosmo- 
and  this  induced  Martin  Behaim,  in 
r  the  world,  to  lay  down  Cathay  to  the 

of  them:  the  discovery  of  them  was 
etcd  till  1450.  It  was  nearly  about  the 
:h  that  Senegal  was  found,  perhaps  for 
A  time.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  Cape 
I  became  one  of  the  conquests  of  Cada 
hose  voyages  have  a  genuine  scientific 
w  dear  and  precise  are  his  descriptions, 
y  does  he  describe  the  appearance  of 
I,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  everything 
I  be  of  use  to  navigation.  To  him  we 
tdebted  for  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
!s  of  his  times,  among  which  must  be 
that  of  Pietro  da  Cintra,  wlio.  follow- 
!  exploration  of  the  African  shore,  was 
9  reach  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  went 
nth  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  far  as  Cape 
<.  Tlie  death  of  prince  Henry  did  not 
p  to  the  impulse  which  he  had  given. 
did  not  cease  to  inspire  the  Portuguese, 
was  opened;  to  arrive  at  the  goal  re- 
ly eommon  perseverance.  Each  year 
he  knowledge  of  some  new  land.  Navi- 
hose  names  are  foij^ttenv  reHched,  Ja 
Ptiaee,  St.  TbomS,  mad  Aanobon  hies,  i 

altmmted  aader  the  equator.    A  jre»r  / 


before,  the  Gold  Coast  had  been  visited  by  John 
of  Sautarem  and  Peter  Escobar;  about  the  same 
period,  Diego  Cam  reached  the  month  of  the 
Zaire:  and  Allonso  d'Aveiro  landed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benin,  from  whence  he  carried  back 
pimento  to  I^isbon,  where  it  had  long  been  Icnown. 
Lastly,  in  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz  attained  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent, 
which  he  named  the  Cape  of  Storms;  but  the 
genius  of  king  John  saw  there  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  he  gave  to  it  that  name  of  fortunate  omen, 
and  soon  every  doubt  ceased  to  exist  as  to  the 
possibility  of  circumnavigating  Africa. 

The  first  navigators  who  landed  at  Benin, 
learned  from  the  natives  that,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward  of  their 
country,  there  dwelt  a  prince  who  adored  the 
cross.  Nothing  more  than  this  was  necessary 
to  induce  a  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  Prester- 
John,  which  had  so  long  been  sought  for,  was 
to  be  found  in  Africa.  On  the  faith  of  this  indi- 
cation, the  Portuguese  monarch  sent  successively 
two  monks  to  Jerusalem,  and  CovUham  and  Al> 
fonso  de  Paira  to  Alexandria,  to  gather  informa- 
tion concerning  this  Christian  king.  After  several 
Journeys  in  Egypt,  to  the  gold  mines  of  Sofala, 
to  Calicut,  and  to  several  commercial  cities  of 
the  Indies,  Covilham  transmitted  to  Lisbon  some 
particulars,  not  about  Prester-John,  but,  which 
was  of  far  more  value,  respecting  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  East.  His  despatches  were  a  long 
while  on  the  road;  and,  before  they  arrived,  two 
Portuguese  Jews,  who  had  long  lived  at  Calient  ^ 
and  Ormus,  gave  to  the  king  the  most  circum- 
stantial information  relative  to  the  Indies  and 
their  various  dependent  kingdoms.  These  docu- 
ments, in  conjunction  with  the  narrative  of  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  determined  the  expedition  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  which,  in  1497>  was  sent  forth 
to  discover  the  Indies.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  doubled ;  the  genius  of  the  storm  is  vanquished; 
an  unknown  sea  is  entered;  the  world  of  the 
ancients  is  entirely  destroyed;  soon  a  hundred 
civilised  kingdoms,  Arabs  or  Indians,  Maho- 
metans or  idolaters,  balm-breathing  isles,  and 
precious  aromatics,  are  about  to  be  disclosed; 
an  entirely  new  face  of  nature  is  on  the  eve  of 
appearing;  and  it  is  a  small  nation  enclosed 
within  a  circle  of  mountains,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Europe,  which  Is  to  open  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  land  of  the  sun. 

After  having  passed  the  southern  point. of 
Africa,  Gama  turned  his  sails  towards  its  eastern 
shores.  They  were  known  only  by  the  Arabs. 
They  were  now  for  the  first  time  beheld  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  admiral  explored  a  part  of  the 
Caffrarian  coast,  which  he  named  the  Land  of 
Natal;  he  discovered  Mozambique,  landed  at 
Mombasa,  a  commercial  city,  and  visited  the 
kingdom  of  Melinda,  where  he  first  saw  some 
Indian  banians. 

The  fleets  which  followed  in  his  footsteps  rvc- 

cessively  completed  the  discovery  of  Eattenk 

AMc*  BB  fur  M  (be  Red  Sea.   Thta  pei\od  \a  fet- 

tJle  in  geognpbicnl  conquest!,  and  pTod\t;>e%  ot 

valour.    It  was  daring  this  age  of  heroic  labovn 
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that  Cabnl  arrived  at  Qailoa:  that  the  g^^at 
Albaqaerqae  discovered  the  island  of  Zauzebar; 
that  he  expelled  the  Arabsi  from  Aden,  and  that 
he  opened  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Portufpiese,  and 
procured  for  them  an  exact  Icnowledf^e  of  its  ports 
and  shores.  It  was  during  the  same  period  that 
Tristan  d'Acunlia  explored  in  detail  the  island  of 
St.  Laurence  or  Madagascar;  that  other  navi- 
gators landed  on  the  coast  of  Ajan,  under  which 
name  the  Arabs  comprehended  all  the  country 
between  the  river  Qnillimance  and  Cape  Guard- 
•foi;  that  Lopez  de  Segueira  appeared  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast,  and  that  Francis  Alvarez  made 
that  country  better  known  by  the  narrative  of  bis 
embassy. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  in 
Asia  was  not  less  wonderful.  Calicut  sawGama 
land  in  1498.  Between  that  remarkable  year 
and  1516,  less  than  twenty  years,  his  intrepid 
fellow-countrymen  spread  themselves  from  the 
states  of  the  Zamorin  to  China;  they  visited 
as  conquerors,  and  often  described  correctly, 
some  of  the  maritime  kingdoms  of  Malabar,  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca;  they  established  them- 
selves at  Ceylon,  and  at  the  Ankedives  and  Mal- 
dives, and  made  known  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  most  of  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
New  Guinea:  traversed  the  Chinese  seas,  dis- 
covered the  islands  of  Lew-chew,  and  were 
driven  by  storms  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Japan. 

Such  were  the  results  of  that  enterprising 
spirit,  that  contempt  of  danger,  that  ardent  love 
of  glory,  which  inspired  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  were  formed  in  the  school  of  prince 
Henry,  anfl  led  by  the  Gamas,  the  Albuquerques, 
the  Perez,  the  Segueiras,  the  Castros,  the  Sil- 
▼eiras,  the  Andradas,  the  Almeidas,  and  so  many 
other  captains,  who  bore  the  honour  of  the  Por- 
tuguese name  to  that  quarter  where  the  immense 
eastern  ocean  seems  to  have  fractured  into  a 
thousand  islands  the  vast  mass  of  Asia. 

While  they  were  following,  towards  the  east, 
the  path  of  fame  and  fortune,  Spain,  in  spite  of 
itself,  was  drawn  into  the  gigantic  project  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

If  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  would 
admit  of  such  an  excursion,  justified  by  the 
splendour  of  a  high  celebrity,  we  should  pause 
for  a  moment  un  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Genoese; 
we  should  present  that  life,  full  of  agitation,  of 
glory,  and  of  bitterness,  as  the  link  which  unites 
the  history  of  the  old  world  with  that  of  the  ne>r; 
as  the  most  interesting  fragment  of  the  annals  of 
human  kind;  we  should  delight  to  retrace  the 
wonders  of  genius;  reflective  boldness  contend- 
ing against  the  prejudices  of  ignorance;  and  incal- 
culable services  repaid  by  all  the  ingratitude  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  In  that  narrative 
would  be  compressed  considerations  of  the 
highest  order.  We  should  have  to  speak  of  an 
nuknown  world  appearing  all  at  once,  and  derang- 
ing the  political  combinations  and  the  whole  poli- 
ticul  and  commercial  system  of  the  ancient  con- 
tiaeat;  giving  m  new  impulte  to  the  movements 
^  eMliMmUoa;  eremtiag  in  Eampe  new  enjoy- 


ments and  new  wants;  and  transforming  its  chival- 
ric  spirit  into  an  adventurous  cupidity.  But  the 
inquiry  into  such  important  objects  is  forbiddea 
to  us;  and  in  the  memorable  enterprise  of  Colum- 
bus our  attention  must  be  occupied  by  the  pro- 
gress of  geography  alone. 

Blind  panegyrists  have  endeavoured  to  add 
something  to  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  navi- 
gator, by  representing  him  as  a  magician  who 
divined  the  existence  of  America.  A  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  documents  of  the  time  will 
alone  suffice  to  destroy  such  a  supposition. 
Colnmbus,  as  we  have  already  said,  neither  had 
nor  could  have  such  an  idea;  he  knew  all  that 
was  known  by  the  most  able  men  of  his  period. 
He  thought,  as  Aristotle,  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
Ptolemy,  and  other  ancients  thought,  that  the 
shores  of  India  must  approximate  tolerably  near 
to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  cosmographers  of 
the  middle  age  followed  this  opinion  in  their 
defective  delineations;  and,  possessed  with  ano- 
ther singular  idea,  namely,  that  there  mast 
exist  lands  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  to  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  known  coutinenu,  they 
inscribed  at  hazard  on  their  maps,  in  the  went 
of  the  Atlantic,  imaginary  lands  or  islands,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ante  Insnls.  One 
of  them  had  the  appellation  of  Antilia,  whence 
is  derived  the  French  name  of  Antilles,  'lliese 
islands  did  not  indicate  a  new  world,  but  the 
beginning  of  Asia.  Toscanelli  believed  them  to 
be  separated  from  Japan,  or  Cipango,  only  by  a 
space  of  :i25  leagues;  and  in  his  idea,  as  in  that 
of  Columbus,  no  foreign  lands  were  interposed 
between  Europe  and  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic 
continent;  this  immense  interval  was  filled  up 
by  the  ocean  alone. 

It  was  these  unknown  waves  which  Columbus 
purposed  to  cross.  This  generous  resolution 
was  the  result  of  a  profound  conviction.  He 
believed  in  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and 
in  the  truth  of  Marco  Polo's  information.  As 
early  as  1474,  Paul  Toscanelli,  whom  we  have 
recently  mentioned,  advised  the  king  of  Portugal 
to  try  the  western  route  in  order  to  reach  the 
land  of  spices;  advice  which  he  supported  by  a 
map,  which  pointed  out  the  probable  hut  very 
erroneous  distances  between  Europe,  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  China,  and  the  Indies.  The 
sufifrage  of  such  a  cosmographer  inspired  Co- 
lumbus with  new  ardour.  But  that  which  his 
genius  displayed  to  him  as  a  demonstrated  truth, 
was  considered  as  the  dream  of  a  madman  by 
the  heads  of  contemporary  governments.  Genoa, 
his  native  land,  and  Venice  also,  repelled  the 
gift  which  he  wished  to  make  to  them,  of  new 
realms  and  immense  riches.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal endeavoured  to  keep  him  inactive,  and 
deceive  his  confidence.  Six  years  of  refusal 
awaited  him  in  Spain.  The  stupid  ignorance  of 
Ferdinand's  ministers  and  courtiers  was  stronger 
than  their  cupidity.  At  length,  his  star  gained 
the  ascendant:  a  priest  who  had  influence  with 
Isabella  became  his  protector.  The  queen  com- 
prehended his  idea;  and,  amidst  the  joy  which 
WM  cftuaed  V>j  lYie  ca^twce  oi  VjnavaAsk  axul  tk« 
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of  tb*  Moon,  he  wm  summoned  to 
W»  Mrviees  were  bargained  for;  the 
linl  vae  conferred  on  him,  and  three 
ki^  wkk  ninety  men,  were  placed  at 
L  Who  knowa  not,  that,  after  Jiaving 
ttend  with  a  matinoas  crew,  which 
Mint  of  retnmin))^  to  Europe,  a  feeble 
thnmgli  the  darlmeu,  revealed  to 
mt  narij^tor  another  nnivene;  that, 
IS  and  1498  he  discovered  the  arcld- 
he  Antilles,  and,  in  the  latter  jear, 
to  the  coast  of  Terra  Flrma  and  the 
the  Orinoco;  and  that,  in  lfi03,  he 
e  shores  of  the  continent  from  Cape 
Mob  to  the  liarfooar  of  Porto  Bello? 
worid  luows  also,  that  Columbui 
he  dre^  the  cap  of  ingfratitude.  The 
!nt  does  not  bear  his  name;  and  the 
nras  the  first  European  who,  loaded 
,  traversed  that  ocean  the  waves  of 
id  been  the  first  to  measore. 
(  of  this  wonderful  discovery  awoke 
ambition.  America  was  regarded  as 
as  the  region  of  gold,  and  the  theatre 
The  companions  of  Columbus,  other 
and  a  throng  of  intrepid  and  cruel 
,  rushed  upon  it.  We  will  not  fol- 
•n  the  scene  of  their  exploits,  and 
re  must  confine  ourselves  to  ascer- 
unarily  the  result  of  their  geogra- 
ira. 

0  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
Ke,  returned,  in  1499,  with  Americo 

Florentine,  and  a  sldlfnl  navigator; 

1  the  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Terra 
explored  them  completely.  On  his 
to  Europe,  Americo  published  the 
it  of  the  new  continent;  and  the 
capricioua  fame  bestowed  upon  him 
rfaich  goe»  beyond  the  pretensions 
test  conquerors — that  of  attaching 
a  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  As  to 
Americo  to  the  discovery  of  Brazil, 
pported  by  Malte-Brun,  it  must  be 

unfbanded.  The  portion  of  the 
Cape  Augustin  was  not  visited  by 
II,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of 
tad,  as  early  as  1500,  Pinson  and 
reached  the  shore  of  that  immense 
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country,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
Brazil. 

Meanwhile,  other  parts  of  the  American  shore 
were  reached  at  wide  intervals.  But  it  was  less 
the  land  that  was  sought  than  a  passage,  by  which 
the  Indies  might  be  reached.  It  was  to  find 
this,  that  Pinson  passed  the  line  and  proceeded 
to  the  south  far  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  that 
Giovanni  Caboto,  a  Venetian,  penetrated  much 
to  the  north,  where  he  discovered  alarge  country, 
which  his  sailors  named  New  found  Land,  and 
sailed  along  the  American  coast  to  Virginia. 

It  was  likewise  with  the  same  design  that 
Corte  de  Real,  a  Portuguese  captain,  directed 
his  course,  in  1600,  towards  the  shores  which 
Cabot  had  explored.  He  visited  Newfoundland, 
examined  the  river  St.  I^awrence,  and  coasted 
Labrador,  till  he  reached  the  bay  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Hudson,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Anian,  a  strut  which  the  geo- 
graphers of  the  sixteenth  century  considered  as 
leadiu/  into  the  great  ocean;  the  search  after 
which  irave  occasion  for  many  expeditions,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
geography  of  the  North  American  coasts.  But, 
at  the  epoch  in  question,  it  was  not  by  the  north 
alone  that  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the 
Indies:  the  hope  of  making  their  way  to  those 
isles  which  are  perfumed  by  the  cinnamon  and 
the  clove,  determined  the  Spaniards  to  seek  an 
avenue  to  the  south  of  the  new  continent.  Soils 
perished  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  after 
having  made  known  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Ma- 
gellan, more  fortunate,  more  able,  or  better 
informed,  discovered  the  formidable  strait  which 
bears  his  name,  and  was  the  first  who  conducted 
a  European  vessel  into  that  immense  sea, 
which,  very  appropriately,  has  been  called  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

That  ocean  was  already  known.  VascoNufiex 
de  Balboa  had  seen  it,  in  1513,  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  of  Panama.  Sacrificing  to  the 
mania  of  the  age,  he  advanced  up  to  his  waist  in 
these  new  billows,  and,  with  his  naked  sword, 
thought  that  he  was  taking  possession,  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  of  this  sea  which  occupied  one- 
half  of  the  globe.  This  discovery  completed  the 
demonstration  that  America  was  not  Joined  to 
Asia. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OKTOxir  AND  paooKKss  or  OMoatiKrur— Concluded. 


:  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  voyage 
(,  when  va«rne  reports  of  the  great- 
lence  of  Mexico  excited  the  cupidity 
iards.  Grijalva,  who  had  been  di- 
;pk>re  Yncutan,  had  discovered,  in 
>f  the  coast  of  New  Spain.  Cortez 
invade  this  vast  country.  In  the 
ree  years  it  became  his  conquest, 
ky  inscribed  it  on  lu  ta»pa.  Fifteen 
Perm,  covered  with  corpses  mad 
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mlns,  was  given  ap  by  Pizarro  to  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  his  masters  and  the  investigation  of 
science.  Cortez  was  possessed  of  splendid 
qualities;  his  lofty  mind  was  open  to  generoiu 
inspirations;  he  displayed  infinite  zeal  In  seeking 
a  passage  to  the  north  of  America,  similar  to 
that  which  Magellan  had  discovered  in  the  south. 
He  did  not  sncceed;  but  the  discovery  of  Ctlii- 
tdmU  utd  of  the  Vermilion  Sea  is  ttiU  one  of 
Um  titles  to  respect  In  the  eyei  of  pMteAlT> 
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From  that  time  it  was  known  that  California  waa 
an  extenaire  peninsula;  an  ascertained  fact, 
which,  nevertbeleas,  did  not  prevent  some  sjrste- 
matical  geographers  of  the  seventeenth  centnry 
from  converting  it  into  an  island. 

The  inqoiry  after  the  supposed  strait  was  pur- 
saed  with  ardonr;  it  was  productive  of  some 
real  discoveries.  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portu- 
guese in  the  Spanish  service,  pushed  to  the 
fortf -fourth  degree  of  latitude,  and  gave  a  name 
to  Cape  Mendocino.  Francisbo  Galli  advanced 
to  47V^  degrees,  and  made  known  a  part  of  those 
coasts  to  which  the  English  of  our  dars  give 
the  appellations  of  New  Georgia  and  New  Corn- 
wall. The  English  now  entered  upon  the  career, 
and  bcK&n  with  great  success.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  this:  the  intrepid  Drake,  a  consum- 
mate mariner,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
gaining  renown  for  their  flag.  In  1578  he  all  at 
once  displayed  it  on  the  shores  which,  before  they 
were  really  acquainted  with  them,  the  Snaniards 
supposed  themselves  to  possess.  Drake  traversed 
the  Stmiu  of  Magellan;  tossed  about  hy  tem- 
pests, he  was  driven  to  the  soath,  where  on- 
known  lands  met  his  view.  He  discovered,  under 
the  name  of  the  Elizabethian  Isles,  the  western 
portion  of  the  Terra  del  Fuegan  archipelago; 
perhaps  be  reached  the  most  antarctic  point  of 
America,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Dutch 
gave  a  name.  The  winds  ceasing  to  retain  him 
in  this  quarter,  whicfa  he  had  no  intention  to 
explore,  he  steered  to  the  northward,  and  visited 
the  coasts  already  seen  by  Galli  and  Cabrillo, 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  denominate  New 
Albion.  A  learned  Frenchman  has  deprived  him 
of  a  usurped  honour,  and  compensated  for  this 
by  restoring  to  him  that  which  is  really  his  own. 
This  was  doing  a  service  to  his  memory.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  tliat  such  an  investigation  was 
not  entered  into  by  the  ancient  geographers. 
Had  it  been  done,  New  Albion  would  not  have 
appeared  on  maps  with  a  name  which  it  ought 
not  to  bear;  and  the  Elizabethian  Isles,  sought 
for  in  vain  out  of  their  proper  site,  would  not 
have  been  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  and  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  those  isles  formed  a  part  of 
the  auKtml  continent,  would  not  have  continued  to 
be,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  errors  of  science. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  coaxts,  as  far  as  Cape 
St.  Sebnstian,  (42  degrees,)  were  explored  by 
Sebastian  Viscayno,  who  discovered  the  harbour 
of  Monterey.  One  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron, 
commanded  by  Florez,  reached  the  43rd  degree, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  an  opening.  Later, 
this  was  converted  into  a  strait,  which  was  called 
Martin  d'Aguilar's  passage:  but  neither  the  pas- 
sage, nor  the  river,  nur  the  opening,  have  ever 
been  seen  again. 

Such  are,  with  respect  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  the  only  ^discoveries  which  are  his- 
torically proved  to  have  been  made  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Let  us  pass 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  there  trace  the  progress 
of  geography  daring  the  same  period. 

IV0  hmre  already  §poken  of  the  voyages  of 
^Mbot  aad  Coiu  da  Real.    They  were  followed 


by  other  Da^gstors;  and,  though  their  attempU 
were  equally  fruitless,  the  result  of  them  was  to 
enlarge  the  domain  of  geography.  Ponce  de  Leon 
discovered  Florida;  John  Denis  and  Casmartlakl 
down  the  map  of  Newfonndlaod;  Thomas  Aobnt 
brought  the  first  savages  from  CaJiads;  Veruxani, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  navigated 
the  shores  of  that  country,  reached  the  Uth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  returned  without  esta- 
blishing a  colony  there.  Jacques  Cartier  was  the 
first  who  explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  he 
ascended  the  river  as  high  as  three  hnndzed 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  called  the  country  New 
France,  and  circumnavigated  Newfoundland. 

It  was  now  the  year  1534,  and  the  Strait  of 
Anian  still  continued  to  elude  all  search.  For 
some  time  the  search  was  discontinued;  bat  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  strait  remained 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  navigators.  The 
career  was  resumed  by  the  English.  Frobisker, 
in  1377,  while  seeking  for  it,  rediscovered  the 
southern  part  of  Greenland,  which  he  named 
West  Friesland ,  and  passed  through  a  strait,  in  tbc 
64th  degree  of  latitude,  between  some  islainds  in 
Hudson's  Bay;  a  strait  which  has  mistakenly  bees 
transported  to  Greenland.  His  fellow-country 
men  followed  the  same  track.  Gilbert  arrived  is 
the  harbour  of  St.  John  (Newfoundland)  and 
employed  himself  in  examining  the  country  which 
extends  to  the  southward.  The  unfortunate  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  reached  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  which  the  name  of  Virginia  was  given  in 
honour  of  queen  Elisabeth.  Other  navigators  of 
that  nation  pushed  far  beyond  those  latitades. 
Among  the  most  fortunate  and  the  most  daiiag 
is  John  Davis,  who  visited  the  western  coast  d 
Greenland,  and  followed  up  the  discoveries  of 
Frobisher  (1583-15870  In  his  first  voyage  he  pene- 
trated to  the  latitude  of  660  W,  and.discov»cd 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  is  improperly  denomi- 
nated Davis's  Strait,  it  being  as  large  as  the 
Baltic.  In  another  voyage  he  pushed  as  far  u 
the  Isle  of  Disco,  and  found  Cumberland  Strait 
to  the  west.  The  ice  stopped  him  lietween  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  the  farthest  point  which 
he  reached  appears  to  be  Sanderson's  Hope, 
about  the  77th  degree  of  latitude.  Twenty  yean 
after,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mariners  of 
modem  times,  Hudson,  appeared  in  those  icy 
seas,  and  continued  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  happy  results. 
In  his  voyage,  he  enlarged  the  knowledge  which 
had  been  acquired  respecting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland;  which  coast  he  explored  up  to  the 
80th  degree.  In  1609,  he  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name;  and,  in  the  year  following, 
Hudson's  Bay,  a  real  inland  sea,  to  which  the 
name  of  bay  is  not  at  all  applicable,  and  is  pre- 
served only  from  habit.  It  is  known  that  Hud- 
son was  deserted  by  his  crew  on  some  unknown 
coast,  and  that  Thomas  Button  was  sent  out  in 
search  of  him.  The  journal  of  the  latter  navi- 
gator has  not  been  published.  It  i^pears,  how- 
ever, that  he  examined  some  part  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  discovered  the  Nelson  river,  and  made  ini- 
ponaul  obseif  a\&ou»  ou  t\k«  ^<i««. 
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i,  in  UnS,  by  Bjrlot.  In 
•^ke  letnmed  Uiither,  to  seek 
e:  William  Baffin  accom- 
This  rojmgt  is  one  of  the 
kicwkicli  la  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
ifkf.  Bylot  and  Baffin  advanced 
1i  Slr^t.  Directing  their  course 
0f  coasted  along  the  shore,  dis- 
Bo«Bd,  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  Hack- 
Tteaas  Smith's  Sound,  Gary  Isles, 
1  Laacaster's  Sounds;  these  navi- 
ed  to  the  78th  degree  of  latitude. 
on  the  reality  of  their  dis- 
reserred,  two  centuries  after, 
toss  and  Parry  to  demonstrate  the 
Those  which  succeeded  were  of 
lacc.  The  voyage  of  Fox  added 
labours  of  his  predecessors.  The 
I  Mnnk,  a  Dane,  brought  to  light  a 
eh  he  named  Mare  Christianenm, 
lueh  he  called  New  Denmark.  It 
t  Bmj  that  his  discoveries  must  be 

period,  (1606,)  Samuel  Champlun 
French  colony  of  Caaada.  Sixty 
e  English  company  was  established 
Iny. 

(rf  finding  a  shorter  route  to  the 
i  motive  for  all  the  attempts  which 
ued.  It  was  under  the  same  idea, 
ame  purpose,  that  other  attempts 

the  north-east  of  Europe.  It  was 
China  might  speedily  be  reached 

latitudes,  and  thus  the  distance 
islands  abridged.  To  the  execu- 
•old  idea,  and  the  daring  voyages 
need,  are  atuched,  during  the  six- 
renteenth  centuries,  the  names  of 
ihhj,  Bichard  Chancellor,  Stephen 
rthnr  Pet,  Charlea  Jackman,  Ba- 
nrfc,  ComeUssen,  Ysbranu,  Bennet, 
kc. 

ice  repulsed  the  efforts  of  these 
s,  it  could  not  prevent  them  from 
to  the  eternal  abode  of  winter.  The 
kich  had  been  forgotten  since  the 
Iter,  saw  their  bellying  sails;  they 
commercial  route  between  Arch- 
id,  and  Holland.  The  northern 
a  Zemblawere  discovered  and  exa- 
nit  of  Waigatz  was  explored,  and 
the  last  known  laud  tovrards  the 
id  on  the  charts  of  the  polar  sea. 
hesc  cold  regions  which  life  seems 
ed.  We  are  called  by  the  immense 
xtends  between  America  and  Asia, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seemed 
nd  aolitary,  and  yet  a  fifth  part  of 
scattered  over  its  waters.  Let  us 
Uy  disclose  itself  to  the  sight  of 

eady  said,  that  Cortex  endeavoured 
lage  on  the  north-east  coast;  it 
t  the  same  time,  he  had  also  the 
g  the  great  ocean  to  be  explored; 
'  fVge  of  Giijaln,  under 
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uken  by  his  orders,  seems  ta  have  had  that  pur- 
pose. The  result  of  it  is  imperfectly  known.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  land 
of  Papua,  as  it  is  also  believed  that  Saavedra  dis- 
covered New  Guinea.  The  voyage  of  Magellan 
had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  sailing  from 
the  American  coast  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia. 
It  was  imagined  that,  in  the  western  portion  of 
that  vast  extent  of  sea,  there  existed  islanda 
rich  in  gold,  and  that  to  the  south  there  was 
spread  out  an  immense  austral  continent,  which 
was  laid  down  as  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
equator,  according  to  the  system  of  the  geogra- 
phical designers. 

The  expedition,  commanded  by  Meadana, 
which  left  Callao,  in  Peru,  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1568,  had  less  for  its  object  to  verify  these 
conjectures,  than  to  reach  the  Moluccas  by  the 
shortest  route.  Meudana  took  his  way  across 
the  great  ocean.  We  will  not  follow  him  in 
his  course,  which  he  estimated  at  14fi0  leagues. 
The  discovery  of  several  islands  was  the  rcMrard 
of  his  perseverance.  In  the  group  which  he 
places  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  parallels* 
the  land  or  isle  of  Guadalcanal,  and  the  isles  of 
St.  Christopher,  and  Isabella,  are  particularly 
distinguished.  It  was  on  the  latter  land  that 
was  celebrated  the  first  mass  that  was  ever  per- 
formed in  the  South  Sea  isles.  This  voyage, 
the  most  important  which  the  Spaniards  bad 
undertaken  since  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  gave  birth  to  most  of  the  fables  with 
which  their  historians  ainusied  Europe  for  more 
than  a  century;  they  did  not  forget  to  identify 
these  islands  with  the  golden  isles,  of  whose  ex- 
istence they  had  been  dreaming;  they  received 
the  name  of  the  Isles  of  Solomon,  and  their  posi- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
and  obscure  points  of  geography.  De  Brosses, 
nngr^,  and  Dalrymple,  have  made  this  arcliipe- 
lago  travel  from  the  group  of  Espiritu  Santo  to 
New  Guinea,  with  which  the  learned  Englishman 
believes  it  to  be  identical.  Thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Buache  and  Fleurieu,  we  now  know 
that  the  Isles  of  Solomon  are  no  other  than  Snr- 
ville's  land  of  the  Arsacides,  the  New  Guinea  of 
Shortland,  the  exploring  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  French  admiral  d'Eotrecasteaux. 
The  purpose  of  Meodana's  second  voyage  was  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  Solomon  Isles.  But 
so  much  in  its  infancy  was  then  the  art  of  deter- 
mining latitudes  and  longitudes,  that  the  Spanish 
navigator  could  not  find  again  his  own  disco- 
veries. He  had  the  honour  of  first  naming  the 
Marquesas;  he  visited  the  San  Bernardo  isles, 
which  Byron,  in  1769,  was  pleased  to  call  Danger 
Isles;  and  be  discovered  also  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  to  which  Cartaret,  unauthorized,  gave  the 
denomination  of  Egmont  Island,  the  principal 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago. 

It  was  in  this  last  voyage  that  Qniros,  the 
friend  and  companion  ofaMendana,  added  faith 
to  the  idea  of  an  austral  continent;  an  idea 
which,  •»  we  have  seen,  was  floating  amoik%  ihe 
geognphen  of  the  period.  NeUher  Ma^ettasi 
tuaeGaUtgo  had  nupected  the  exuUnce  oi  sac\k 
£ 
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a  continent  in  that  part  of  the  world;  an  inqnirj 
after  it  had  not  been  the  special  object  of  anj 
voynge;  bat  the  discovery  of  Santa  Gnu  made 
Quiros  imagine  that  the  unknown  land  was  at 
lengfth  found.  It  is  in  the  two  memoirs  which 
he  then  presented  to  Don  L.  de  Velasco,  that  we 
And,  for  the  first  time,  a  scientific  and  profound 
discussion  of  this  ^eat  question,  which  is  no 
longer  one  since  the  Toyages  of  Coolc,  Snrville, 
and  Weddell.  Geogrraphy  is  indebted  to  Quiros 
for  the  discovery  of  numerous  islands.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  no  longer  seemed  an  immense 
desert.  Had  he  been  encouraged  and  supported 
by  a  government  eager  for  real  glory,  and  less 
greedy  of  gold,  Quiros  would  have  been  the 
Christopher  Columbus  of  Oceania.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  islands  perceived  or  visited  by  this 
able  navigator  have  been  recognised.  His  De- 
zana  is  seen  in  the  Osnaburg  of  Wallis,  Bou- 
doir of  Bougainville,  or  Matei  of  Cook;  his 
Sagitaria  island  answers  to  the  Otaheite  of 
Wallis  and  Bougainville;  his  Nuestra  Senora  de 
la  Luz,  to  the  Rede  I'Etoile  of  Bougunville,  and 
his  Terra  Austral  del  Espiritn  Santo  is  the  same 
with  the  New  Hebrides  of  Cook. 

With  this  voyage  of  Quiros  is  connected  that 
of  Loais  Vaez  de  Torres,  one  of  the  captains  of 
his  squadron.  Separated  from  his  admiral  by  a 
tempest,  on  quitting  the  austral  land  he  steered 
to  the  west,  and,  after  coasting  along  a  great 
country  for  the  tpaw  of  eight  hundred  leagues, 
he  reached  the  Philippines,  where  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  discoveries.  As  in  this  naviga- 
tion Torres  could  coast  on  the  south,  for  eight 
hundred  leagues,  no  other  land  than  the  south- 
em  side  of  New  Guinea,  it  results  that  he  was 
the  first  to  pass  the  strait  which  Cook  had  no 
right  to  call  Endeavour  Strait. 

These  were  the  last  efforts  which  were  made 
by  Spain  to  enlarge  the  world.  Mendana,  Qui- 
ros, and  Torres  terminate  the  list  of  her  intrepid 
navigators,  in  the  meridian  of  her  power. 

Already  the  Dutch,  patient,  indefatigable,  and 
coolly  daring,  had  encountered  the  sea  of  ice. 
Their  sails  already  covered  the  eastern  seas,  and 
they  had  established  numerous  factories  in  India, 
and  the  Snnda  and  Molucca  isles.  The  word 
factories  sufilciently  denotes,  that  It  was  less 
the  genius  of  science  than  of  commerce  that 
directed  their  enterprises.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  followed  up  the  Spanish  discove- 
ries in  the  great  ocean.  The  desire  of  reaching 
the  Moluccas  without  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Le 
l^Iaire  and  Schouten  round  the  world  (I6I5.) 
For  the  first  time  the  southern  extremity  of 
America  was  navigated;  Cape  Horn  became  the 
counterpart  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Staten 
land  was  discovered,  and  Le  Maire  had  the 
honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  strait  which 
separates  that  laud  from  the  continent.  The 
route  which  led  most  promptly  and  safely  into 
the  South  Sea  was  found;  voyages  round  the 
world  had  ceased  to  he  dangerous.  The  navi- 
gmtJoa  of  Le  Maire  \a  the  great  ocean  made 
Jtiiowa  tbmt  ae»  studded  with  isles  and  shoals, 


named  the  Bad  Sea,  near  the  Dangeroua  Archi- 
pelago of  Bougainville.  In  the  northern  part  of 
it  he  discovered  the  Bottomless,  Waterlsnd  and 
Fly  Islands.  His  coarse  led  htm  between  the 
archipelago  of  the  Friendly  Isles  and  that  of  the 
Navigators,  where  four  small  islands  atill  pre- 
serve the  names  which  were  then  first  given  to 
them:  these  are  the  Traitor's,  Good  Hope, 
Cocoa,  and  Hoorn  isles.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  by  deviating  from  the  line  which  till  then 
had  been  followed,  the  prudence  of  Schouten 
prev^led  over  the  zeal  of  Le  Maire:  had  they 
continued  in  the  same  latitudes,  the  honour  of 
rediscovering  the  lands  of  Quiros,  and  of  reaeh- 
ing  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  would 
have  rewarded  their  perseverance. 

The  route  of  their  fellow  rountrynoan  Tasnwa 
(1643)  was  much  better  chosen.  That  great 
navigator,  who  was  directed  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  austral  continent,  different  parts 
of  which  had  already  been  visited  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  some  Dutch,  justified  the  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  his  talents.  He  aggraa. 
dized  the  domain  of  geography,  by  the  addition 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  north,  the  iaUad 
of  Van  Diemen  on  the  south,  the  western  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  called  Statenland, 
the  archipelago  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  a  group  af 
the  Fidjis,  and  various  other  islands.  He  gave 
the  name  of  New  Holland  to  the  north-wes  psrt 
of  that  continent,  which  he  first  saw;  he  bei(aa 
the  examination  of  the  east,  north,  north-west, 
and  west  coasts  of  this  immense  country.  He 
contributed,  by  his  first  voyage,  to  banish  the 
opinion  which  indefinitely  prolonged  to  the  south 
and  west  the  parts  of  it  which  Edel,  Leenwin, 
Nnyts,  and  De  Witt  had  previonaly  seen.  In 
his  second  expedition,  he  ascertained  the  sonth- 
em  extent  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,wfaich 
he  had  explored,  beginning  from  Van  Diemen's 
bay.  We  shall  soon  see  that  his  principal  dis* 
coveries  were  completed  by  Cook  and  d'Entie- 
casteaux,  and  that  all  the  navigators  who  have 
followed  in  his  track,  have  paid  homage  to  his 
correctness,  the  prudent  course  which  he  pur- 
sued, and  his  profound  studies  in  the  nautical 
art. 

The  name  of  Van  Diemen,  which  Taaman  gave 
to  some  of  his  discoveries,  was  that  of  the 
governor  of  Batavia.  This  statesman  deserved 
snch  an  honour.  He  was  animated  by  the  desire 
of  extending  the  possessions  and  the  commerce 
of  the  company;  and  geography  numben  kim 
among  its  protectors.  It  was  he  who,  after 
Tasman's  first  return,  (1643)  despatched  Captains 
Vries  and  Schaep  towards  the  north  of  Japan, 
with  instructions  to  explore  those  stormy  seas, 
and  make  discoveries  there.  Before  this  voyage, 
geographers  delineated  as  they  pleased  the  fis- 
mous  land  of  Jesso;  it  was  made  either  a  con- 
tinent, or  a  large  island  between  Asia  and 
America;  and  was  even  joined  to  what  was  then 
called  Russian  Tartary.  Yet,  about  1620,  the 
missionaries  in  China  had  given  some  particolars 
respecting  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  the 
existence  of  a  aVtaW  c«\\«d  T«aw>\.     Pare  da 
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Anin  iMd  taaiftiwtlat  tkciflaadof  Sa^iudicD 
wu  called  the  laad  at  Aino  Moxori,  end  thkt  it 
was  ••panted  fnm  Jvpmai  bat  dovbtt  remiiiDed 
M  to  its  jaactioQ  vith  Jesao.  At  a  later  period 
we  tkall  fee  tkoae  donbti  remored,  hj  La 
Pnoase  aad  Braiqfhton  aseettainingr  tbe  Strait 
of  Smpwy  lacli  aa  we  naiw  know  it. 

Tke  disrorerjof  soom  of  the  ■ontbem  Knrilea 
Wlaaf*  alao  to  the  expedition  of  Capt  de  Vriea. 

Betipeea  tUa  last  vojrage  and  the  first  Tojrages 
of  the  Spaaiacds  to  the  Carolina  Islands,  to 
which  Bxtl*  attmtion  was  paid,  there  elapsed 
fttrty^thnefearavhich  were  barren  of  discovery. 
The  sannlssnth  centnrf  was  on  tbe  point  of 
dasiaf  ia  ihb  inactlTe  manner,  when  Dampier 
appeini  apoa  the  acene,  joining  the  daring  of  a 
barcsaeerwith  the  adence  of  a  feographer.  To 
this  eelebtated  navigator  we  owe  the  knowledge 
of  the  Baahce  lalea*  of  which  he  has  given  a 
ooaplcte  doaeriptloa.  He  discovered,  in  1609 
aad  ITDO^  8e»-d«v  B^  in  New  Holland,  and 
visited  aa  cstent  of  thne  hnndred  leagues  of  the 
osffth-wcat  eoaat  of  that  continent,  which  has 
siaea  hoca  tiataiaad  bj  Baadin  and  Captidn 
Bag.  He  waa  the  irst  who  passed  the  strait 
that  hears  hia  aaac,  and  widch  divides  New 
Britiia  froai  New  Gidaea.  He  added  much  to 
oar  koowledfa  of  this  great  island,  along  the 
northera  ahosa  of  which  he  coasted,  and  he 
■ade  BOOM  oClMr  discoveries  in  this  quarter,  and 
«a  the  eoaat  of  New  Ireland.  He  reached 
Ceiaa  by  a  route  which  had  never  before  been 
taken.    Sack  ia  the  sketch  of  his  labours. 

Daiag  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tarics  the  people  of  Western  Europe  were  not 
atoae  At  aceltera  of  new  lands.  Tie  spirit  of 
adveaiare  aaiaated  also  the  men  of  the  icy  sea. 
Ia  UX  Rnsriaa  vasaela  descended  the  Lena, 
aad  eaattcd  the  shone  of  the  urrible  Northern 
Oceaa.  The  eoesta  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  were 
icached  la  I63B  bj  Dimitri  Kopilow;  and,  in 
1M6  aad  IMS*  Bomyshlan  and  Deshnew,  pro- 
rrfdlaf  froaa  the  Kolyma  to  the  Anadir,  doubled 
Gape  Tbchnkotakiri.  These  bold  expeditions 
wen  bal  little  kaown  at  the  time,  and  many 
years  dsficd  before  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
the  Baadaaa  were  tamed  to  any  account. 

Let  aa  aew  reca^talste,  in  a  few  words,  the 
aasMs  aad  gaaeral  labovrs  of  the  geographers 
of  the  epedi  with  which  we  have  been  occupied. 

The  yaaa  af  tke  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the 
iont  ef  the  carA* vanished  from  the  period  when 
fniarnhM  Coaad  a  new  world,  when  Gama  passed 
the  boaadt  wrhick  had  stopped  the  genius  of  the 
aadcati^  vbea  If  agellaa  succeeded  in  con- 
viaefay  tke  maltltade  that  the  earth  is  a  globe. 
Thca  aas  filt  tke  aeeeasity  of  relinquishing  the 
ngmt  mefkiini  of  the  authors  of  the  first  plani- 
spheres, and  detenniaing  the  positions  of  places, 
by  fiiBf  tkeir  dstaaces  from  the  equator  on  the 
first  aMfUIaat  bat  there  waa  a  want  of  precise 
nNiiiilhiaa  <o  execute  tuch  a  plan. 

IV  »f0tam  of  Ptolemy  had  taken  too  deep 
roat  to  be  ovcnkrowa  at  once.  Attempts  were 
ai  tke  OTHrt  aude,  to  mteommodute  it  to  tbe 
n»Mamtie»lreaudu  otpUota 
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and  hydrographers,  who  bad  accompanied  the 
early  navigators,  were  made  use  of,  but  thev 
were  injudiciously  employed:  there  «-«s  a  want 
of  the  science  requisite  to  hatmoniae  pnnial 
observations,  and  these  same  ob8ervations,wh!ch 
were  exact  when  insnlateil,  became  blunders  in 
the  general  maps.  The  maps  of  the  world,  of 
the  brothers  Appian,  of  Ribeiro,  and  of  Gemma 
Frisins,  are  the  first  which  represent  the  newly 
discovered  hemisphere.  Sebastian  Munster  com- 
bined in  his  maps  all  the  discoveries  of  his  aire, 
and  received  from  his  contemporaries  the  name 
of  Strabo,  which  he  certainiy  did  not  deserve. 
Ortelius  at  last  introduced  a  little  order  into 
geography.  He  led  the  way  in  separating  ancient 
from  modem  geography.  He  did  much  for  both, 
and  applied  erudition  even  to  cartography.  The 
map  of  the  world  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  Theatrum  Orbis  Terramm,  already  displays  a 
system  different  from  that  of  Ptolemy.  Mercator, 
much  less  learned  than  Ortelius,  but  a  better 
mathematician,  employed  more  boldly  the  scanty 
number  of  observations  which  had  been  made  ia 
his  time.  He  is  the  real  founder  of  positive 
geography  among  the  modems.  He  began  the 
edifice  upon  solid  foundations,'  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  Cluverius,  RiccioU,  and  Varenlns. 
Thanks  to  those  celebrated  men,  eradition, 
astronomy,  and  high  mathematical  science,  be 
came  the  auxiliaries  of  geography.  It  was  now 
easy  to  see  what  it  would  one  day  be,  when, 
rich  in  fact,  and  precise  documents,  it  would 
quit  the  route  of  conjectures.  The  Sansons .  the 
Blaenws,  and  Burseus,  followed  with  success  in 
the  path  which  their  masters  had  opened,  and 
began  to  pay  attention  and  attend  to  the  details 
of  geographical  maps,  the  external  appearance  of 
which  became  also  less  fantastic^.  A  secondary 
branch  of  science,  tliat  of  sutistics,  the  beginning 
of  which  we  hare  noticed  in  the  middle  age,  was 
developed  under  the  pens  of  Sansovino,  Botero, 
and  Davity.  Germany  did  not  delay  to  manifest . 
its  superiority  in  this  pursuit.  Conring,  one  ^■ 
its  professors,  did  more  and  better  than  thodi 
who  had  gone  before  him.  The  Elzeverian 
republics,  s  specimen  of  the  statistical  labours 
of  that  age,  prove  that  the  limits  of  the  science 
were  then  equally  uncertain  and  incomplete. 

Let  us  return  to  the  history  of  discoveries. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  opening.  Geography 
is  about  to  be  Indebted  for  its  progress  to  a  seal 
which  is  pure  from  all  ideas  of  conquest,  from 
all  mercantile  considerations.  Noble  and  peril- 
ous enterprises  will  be  undertaken,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  bear  to  unknown  tribes  the  benefits 
of  our  arts  and  our  industry.  The  spirit  of 
doubt  and  inquiry,  and  the  genius  of  civilization, 
will  preside  over  their  researches,  and  throw 
light  on  them  with  their  torches. 

About  1722,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
austral  lands,  a  belief  which  was  still  in  full 
vigour,  prompted  the  voyage  of  Roggeween.  He 
imagined  that  he  had  found  them  in  bi%anUxct\c 
JVew  Britain,  which  was  only  one  of  ihe  "NLa- 
louiaea,  or  FalJcLuid  Isles;  he  thought  ihaX  \\ie 
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ice  which  he  met  with  in  the  63nd  de|p-ee  of 
latitude,  belonged  to  a  continent;  a  second 
error,  which  Debrosses  adopted  at  a  later  period. 
Roffgeween  gave  the  name  of  Easter  Island  to  a 
land,  supposed  to  be  that  which  was  seen  hj 
Davis.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Coolc  and  Dal- 
rjrmple,  with  which  Fleurieu  does  not  agree. 
His  nsTigaUon  in  the  Bad  Sea,  made  known  a 
group  of  isles,  part  of  the  Palliser  Islands  of 
Cook,  and  subsequently  produced  nothing  but 
the  unimportant  discovery  of  the  isles  of  Bauman, 
Roggeween,  Tienhoren,  and  Groningen,  the 
position  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  Fleurieu 
places  between  the  8th  aud  16th  southern  parallel, 
and  the  158th  and  160th  of  west  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  Paris. 

The  route  of  Roggeween  was  badly  chosen;  it 
crossed  that  of  Quiros,  and  nearly  followed  that 
of  Schouten.  This  was  making  the  worst  choice. 
This  reproach  may  be  applied  also  to  some  of 
the  navigators  who  succeeded  him.  It  seems  as 
though,  by  quitting  the  western  line  and  going 
abruptly  to  the  north,  they  had  taken  pleasure 
in  avoiding  New  Holland. 

Meanwhile,  the  period  destined  for  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  close  at  hand. 
Nknberiess  lands  are  about  successively  to  ap- 
p^,  like  a  broken  archipelago,  between  Asia  and 
America.  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  succeed  each 
olher  in  the  career.  The  exploration  of  the 
Malouines,  aud  the  discovery. of  some  small 
islands,  such  as  those  of  Danger  and  Disap- 
pointment, were  the  only  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  first  navigators.  The  second  and  third 
held  a  more  important  place  in  the  annals 
of  science.  W^s  refound,  in  the  beautiful 
Otaheite,  the  Sagitaria  of  Qidros,  and  he  made 
known  the  southern  chun  of  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  Carteret  touched  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  island  of  Mendana,  approached  the  famous 
isles  of  Solomon,  and  was  the  first  who  passed 
through  St.  George's  Channel,  between  the  New 
Britain  of  Dampier  and  the  land  which  since 
then  received  the  name  of  New  Ireland. 

While  these  fortunate  navigators  were  naming 
unknown  lands,  and  opening  a  new  route  for 
European  vessels,  Bougainville,  who  had  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  camps,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  to  gaining  a  naval  reputation, 
traversed  the  Dangerous  Archipelago  of  Wallis, 
and  touched  on  the  shores  of  Otabelte,  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  hitherto  unexplored. 
This  would  only  have  been  an  additional  success; 
he  had  enough  of  others  to  ensure  his  glory  and 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  first  Freuchman  who,  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  had  enriched  science  with  new  dis- 
coveries. He  made  known  and  named,  before 
any  one,  the  fine  archipelago  of  the  Navigators, 
the  Louisiade,  the  north-west  coast  and  the 
northern  point  of  the  Arsacides  or  Solomon 
Archipelago,  and  found  again,  in  his  great 
Cyclades,  a  part  of  the  austral  land  of  Espiritu 
Banto  which  Quiroi  had  discovered. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  idea  of  an 
ImaginMrjr  Uland,  not  tu  ftom  America,  and 


rich  in  the  preciont  metals,  ahonld  have  been 
reproduced  after  an  interval  of  two  centnrieti 
and  given  rise  to  the  expedition  of  Sorville,  in 
1769,  as  it  had  occasioned  the  voyage  of  Mendana, 
in  1669;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  caprices  of 
fortune  that  the  same  error  should  have  led  the 
two  navigators  towards  the  same  countries.  The 
identity  of  the  Solomon  Isles  and  of  the  Arsacides 
seems  to  be  nearly  demonstrated.  It  was  in 
1769  that  Surville  discovered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  south-east  and  north-east  line  of  tliote 
coasu,  of  which  the  opposite  side  was  discovered, 
in  1788,  by  lieutenant  Shortland. 

The  most  distinguished  navigator  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  whose  fame  is  thoroughly 
popular.  Cook,  now  comes  to  traverse  the 
great  ocean,  where  fate  reserves  for  him  the 
honour  of  nearly  completing  the  exploration  of 
the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe.  His  labours  were 
immense,  and  their  results  are  of  high  scientific 
interest;  but  it  must  in  Justice  be  stated,  tliat, 
strictly  speaking,  he  made  fewer  new  discoveriei 
than  perfected  those  which  had  been  made. 

His  first  voyage  made  New  Zealand  known  in 
its  true  aspect;  he  proved  that  it  consisted  of 
two  islands,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  channei 
which  separates  them.  He  discovered  a  part, 
and  carefully  explored  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  strait,  not  yet  perceived,  which 
divides  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Island,  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  long  line  of  coast, 
which  then  received  the  appellation  of  Nc« 
South  Wales. 

His  second  voyage,  undertaken  to  verify  the 
existence  of  austral  lands,  nearly  resolved  s 
question  which  had  been  debated  for  two  cen- 
turies.   It  is  ascertained  that  there  exists  no 
land,  of  any  extent,  on  this  side  the  regions  which 
he  reached,  up  to  the  seventy-first  degree  and 
some  minutes  of  southern  latitude.     In  this 
memorable  voyage  he  explored  several  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Quiros'  archipelago  of 
Espiritu  Santo;  he  examined  with  care  ail  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Isles,  and  discovered  New 
Caledonia,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  he  explored. 
His  third  expedition  also  had  for  its  object  to 
settle    some   weighty   geographical  questions. 
The  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  north  of 
California,  and  of  the  En^li'^h  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
still  left  in  obscurity  the  northern  extremities  of 
America.    Nor  was  there  any  better  information 
as  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  where  it  approaches 
the  New  World.    The  possibility  of  penetrating 
into  the  great  ocean  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
existence  of  a  passage  by  the  nonh  of  Asia,  still 
remained  to  be  examined.    The  Russians,  whose 
efforts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies we  have  mentioned,  had  in  fact  attempted 
to  resolve  a  part  of  this  problem.    They  had,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
tinued their  exploratory  voyages  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia,  aud  perceived  an  extensive  polar 
land  (1724.)    Meanwhile,  on  the  map  of  Ysbrandt 
Ides  (1693)   and  of  Strahlenberg  (1736)  their 
ditcoveilea  wete  badly  delineated. 
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BckiiBf,  039^  lAer  bmring  explored  all  the 
Borthefa  ihont  of  KantatchakU,  aupplied  the 
first  idea  aa  M  dw  acpaimlion  of  the  two  conti- 
meau.  Hk  accead  voyage  (1741)  led  him  nach 
too  fv  to  the  aoath,  oa  the  American  cout, 
where  he  daeorered  Cape  St.  Eliaai  nererthe- 
leu,  the  aamc  aaeertaiDtj  eontlaaed  to  exist,  with 
mf«ct  10  the  extent  of  the  tea  which  separated 
^■nka  frem  A^ft.  It  was  even  not  ascertained 
vhrtiker  the  lands  o|ipo«ite  to  Kamtstchatlca,  of 
wUch  soaetVacwas  indlatinctljr  known,  formed 
a  part  of  America,  or  were  intermediate  isles 
hctween  the  two  continents.  Snch  was  in  En- 
rope  the  state  of  the  question,  when  Cook  came 
forward  le  reaolTO  it.  His  navigation  along  the 
north  eoaat,  fsom  SOVi  defrrees  north  of  Cape 
Meadodao,  to  Behring'a  Strait,  was  not  snffi- 
deatljr  roatinnona  to  decide  whether  America 
was  on  tUa  aide  an  vnbroken  coutinent;  but,  as 
I  hire  clevhere  aaid,  if  he  did  not  prore  it,  he 
£«iacd  il.  In  hia  roatc  to  the  middle  of  Behring's 
Strut,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  American 
coast,  and.  had  not  the  ice  stopped  him  in  77"  44' 
of  lathedic,  and  prevented  him  from  passing 
oaward  to  die  north,  he  would  have  explored  the 
polar  sea,  and  ascertained  the  direction  of  the 
Boithem  eoaat  of  the  New  World. 

TUa  laat  Toynye  of  the  great  navigator  in- 
creased  onoclier  points  the  mass  of  geopraphical 
kaowledge.  He  rcanmed  the  exploration  of  New 
Zealand,  aad  of  the  IHendljr  and  Society  islands: 
he  BMde  better  Icnowa  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
peeiasnlaof  Alaahka,  and  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
which  were  ao  named  by  Norodlzoff,  in  1746.  He 
tiscovered  the  weatem  portion  of  the  Sandwich 
arcUpd^e,  and  on  tide  success  he  particularly 
coegmtulatcd  himself;  he  delighted  to  dwell  in 
Us  jearael  wpen  the  beauty  of  those  islands,  and 
the  advaatayea  wU  eh  they  held  out  to  uaiigators. 
Par  was  he  from  foresedng  that  he  was  eulogising 
las  loab,  a^  that  he  was  to  fall  under  the  blows 
of  the  TciyaMnwho  rerered  him  as  a  deity!  The 
whale  worid  wept  for  his  tragical  end. 

Far  boat  cooling  the  seal  of  mariners,  this 
event  iadfcd  It  still  more;  and  to  earn  fame  by 
t  dlaroTniri  became  the  ambition  of  the 
le  of  the  continent.  Louis  XVI., 
wbe  wbhad  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  bis 
sabJect^OMl  whose  geographical  knowledge  was 
eqaaily  atcaalve  and  profound,  ordered  the  ex- 
pediileaef  La  Peronse,  the  plan  of  which  he  him- 
self drew  ap>  Soaae  of  its  scientific  results  have 
beea  SMie  pablle.  But  the  fate  of  that  French 
aarigator  and  hia  companions  remaned,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Hmh.  It  waa  at  length  ascertained,  by  Cap- 
tafai  DIUoB,  an  English  officer,  that  the  unfortu- 
aau  La  Feroaae  waa  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  off 
Vaaihoro,  oae  of  tlw  Polynesian  islands. 

The  laboors  of  La  Peronse,  on  the  American 
■MTh  a  til  eoaat  (1780)  threw  new  light  on  those 
nf  Ayala,  Bodega  y  Qaarda,  and  Captain  Cook. 
Tkat  eoMt,  Ikoai  Mount  St.  Elias,  near  the  60th 
dtgiee  of  latltBde.  waa  fc^owed  from  north  to 
Math  ae  fhr  aa  Mositarey.  A  part,  which  had 
cached  the  nmtmreh  ai  CM/ttiUa  Cook,  reeeired 
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the  name  of  Port  des  Fran9als;  and  several  ports, 
which  Ull  then  had  been  but  imperfectly  exa- 
mined, were  correctly  laid  down.  The  second 
important  point  of  La  Peronse's  maritime  cam- 
p^i^n  (1/87)  was  the  examination  of  the  Japanese 
Sea,  which  includes  the  islands  of  that  name, 
and  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tartary.  It  was  here 
that  science  was  highly  indebted  to  him.  The 
doabts  and  uncertainty  which  hung  over  this 
portion  of  the  globe  were  nearly  dispelled.  The 
sea  between  "Tutary  and  Japan  was  traversed  up 
to  &l%  degrees  of  latitude.  The  separation  of 
Saghalien  Island  from  the  Tartarian  coast,  by  a 
channel  which  becomes  narrower  and  shallower 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  towards  the  north, 
was  at  length  established.  The  discovery  of  the 
Str^t  of  La  Peronse,  to  the  south  of  Saghalien, 
completed  the  demonstration  that  Jesso  is  an 
island,  separated  on  the  southward  from  Japan, 
by  the  Strait  of  Sangaar,  which  had  long  been 
known.  Thanks  to  his  investigation,  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Japan  resumed  its  true  position  of 
latitude. 

These  ports  were  re-explored  by  Krusenstem 
and  Uronghtou.  The  latter  (1797)  traversed  and 
defined  the  Strait  of  Sangaar,  and  laid  down  the 
coasts  of  it  as  we  now  find  them.  He  proceeded 
some  leagues  further  to  the  north  than  La  Perouse, 
and  furnished  ample  matter  for  dispute,  by  main- 
taining that  the  strait  between  Mandshur  Tartary 
and  Saghalien  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  latter  ia 
a  peninsula.  Some  doubt  still,  indeed,  exists, 
whether  Saghalien  is  not  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  recent  alluvial  formation.  Krusenstem  did 
not  approach  this  channel,  but  he  visited  that 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sag- 
halien river,  and  he  carefully  examined  the  coasts 
to  the  south-east  and  north  of  the  land  of  that 
name,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Jesso, 
which  previous  navigators  had  not  explored. 

That  part  of  his  instractfons  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  La  Peronse,  was  left  unful- 
filled, was  executed  by  d'Entrecasteaux,  during 
his  voyage  in  search  of  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
countrymen.  Our  confined  space  does  not  allow 
ns  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  this  memorable 
expedition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  cele- 
brated navigator  thoroughly  explored  the  west- 
em  coasts  of  New  Caledonia  and  Bongunville's 
Island,  the  northern  part  of  the  Lodsiad  archi- 
pelago, and  nearly  three  hnnilred  leagues  of  the 
south-west  shores  of  New  Holland;  that  is  to 
say,  all  Lewin's  Land,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Nuytsland.  To  the  south  of  Van  IMemen's  Land, 
he  discovered  a  series  of  channels,  roads,  and 
ports.  He  established  the  identity  of  the  Solo- 
mon or  Mendana  isles  with  the  land  seen  by 
Surville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland:  an  identity 
which  had  been  suspected  by  Buache,  and  indi- 
cated by  Flcurieu. 

While  he  was  performing  this  great  voyage, 

commerce,  on  its  side,  did  honour  to  Itaelf  by 

useful  Jaboors,  and,  though  occupied  \n  the  pui- 

§ait  of  fortune,  did  not  neglect  glory.    Between 

1785  uid  1792,  Hanna,  Tjowrie  and  Gu\Ke,^cuea 
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ftnd  Tipping,  Portlock  and  Dixon,  Birclaj,  Col- 
nett  and  Doncui,  all  Englishmen,  Grey,  an 
American,  and  Stephen  Marchand,  a  Frenchman, 
drawn  to  the  North  American  coast  bj  the  for 
trade,  made  Tarions  discoveries  there.  Mar- 
chand did  not  confine  himself  to  tiiis;  he  added 
■ome  islands  to  the  Marquesas  gronp,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  Sandwich  and  Marian  isles. 
During  the  same  period,  Billings  and  Ssritschef, 
Russians,  and  Bustamente,  Galiano,  Martinez, 
and  Haro,  Spaniards,  explored  the  same  Ameri- 
can coasts  to  the  60th  degree.  Malaspina  elu- 
cidated some  parts,  from  67«  1'  to  59°  34', 
and  ascertained  several  positions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nootlca.  These  scattered  and  frag- 
mentary researches  enriched  geography,  without 
completely  solving  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinidty  of  the  continent.  Fate  reserved  that 
favour  for  the  persevering  zeal  of  Vancouver. 

This  able  navigator,  the  companion  of  Coolc 
In  his  last  voyages,  examined  with  the  utmost 
care  all  the  north-west  coast,  from  the  mission 
of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Californian  shore,  as 
far  as  the  minor  extremity  of  Coolt's  Inlet  in 
61^  29^  north.  He  ascertained  that,  to  the  north 
of  the  49th  degree,  the  whole  coast  is  bordered 
by  islands  of  various  magnitude,  and  the  inlet  of 
John  de  Fuca  only  ended  in  a  strait,  which  led 
into  the  great  ocean.  In  passing  along  the  island 
of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  he  convinced  himself 
that,  to  the  south  of  Monterey,  the  country  offers 
a  double  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  ridge 
nearest  to  the  sea  is  the  lowest.  He  explored, 
with  minute  attention,  the  archipelagos  of  King 
George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  &c.  This  voyage,  in  which  Quadra,  a 
Spaniard,  bore  a  part,  demonstrated  that  the  idea 
of  a  north-west  passage  is  chimerical;  that  there 
exists  no  possible  point  of  communication  for 
•hips  between  the  great  ocean  and  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  nor  practicable  channels  be- 
tween that  sea  and  the  Atlantic.  The  negative 
solution  uf  that  problem  was  not  the  sole  result 
of  his  voyage.  The  exploring  of  New  Holland 
on  a  line  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  of  d'Entre- 
casteanx;  the  discovery  of  King  George's  Har- 
bour, and  of  the  isle  of  Oparo,  the  natives  of 
which  resemble  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands; 
and  thenewexaminationof  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  labours  which  would  suffice  to  give  fame  to 
a  less  celebrated  navigator  than  Vancouver. 

The  voyage  of  Kotzebue  connects  itself,  in 
one  of  its  most  Important  results,  with  the  last- 
mentioned  expedition.  That  able  officer,  of  the 
Russian  navy,  led  the  Rurik  through  Behring's 
Strait,  and  found  to  the  east,  under  the  67th 
parallel,  a  bay  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
sixty-sixth.  We  owe  also  to  him  the  discovery 
of  the  Radak  isles,  which  form  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  Muigraves,  the  chain  which  links 
the  Carolines  with  the  Islands  of  austral  Poly- 
•wia,  and  which  till  then  had  only  been  seen  in 
passing  by. 

Let  us  now  quit  known  and  determined  shores. 

Jtim  oa  the  coast  of  New  Holland  that  we  must 

Mkfw  the  prt^ireta  ol  gtognphj.     Bais  and 


Flinders,  animated  with  an  equal  desire  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  knowledge,  appeared  there  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Fumeanx,  a  com- 
panion of  Cook,  had  seen,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  the  large  strait  which  divides  Van  Diemen'i 
isle  from  the  continent.  Bass,  by  himself,  dis- 
covered it  in  1798.  He  and  Flinders  united  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the 
chart  of  the  new  channel,  and  laid  down  the 
coasts  of  Van  Diemen.  Both  of  them  had  already 
traced  a  part  of  the  course  of  King  George's 
River,  and  made  a  plan  of  it.  The  exploring  of 
Hervey  and  Glass  House  Bays,  and,  in  1801, 
1802,  and  1803,  of  the  southern  shore  of  New 
Holland,  Torres  Straits,  and  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, place  Flinders  among  the  best  navi- 
gators, and  most  distinguished  hydrographers, 
of  the  age. 

While  Flinders  was  executing  with  equal  skill 
and  good  fortune  the  operation  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  Baudin,  commanding  the  Geo- 
grapher and  Naturalist,  traversed  the  same 
shores,  and  earned  fame  by  explorations  not  lest 
difficult  than  those  of  his  English  rival,  nor  lets 
well  conducted.  The  survey  of  Spencer's  Golf 
was  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  learned, 
who  believed  that  this  vast  continent  was  divided 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

But  it  is  on  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of 
New  Holland  that  we  must  look  for  the  principal 
labours  of  the  French  expedition,  those  of  which 
the  merit  and  priority  cannot  be  disputed.  Its 
researches  on  the  south  coast  gave  it  a  right  to 
claim  numerous  discoveries,  mingled,  indeed, 
with  many  points  justly  claimed  by  Flinders  and 
the  English  navigators.  This  French  voyage 
enriched  every  branch  of  natural  history  with  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  individuals  in  each 
of  the  three  branches. 

It  was  reserved  to  Captain  King  to  do  for  New 
Holland  that  which  Vancouver  had  done  for  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  Throughout  four 
years,  (1818  to  1822,)  he  steadily  pursued  his 
difficult  and  toilsome  investigations.  He  traced 
a  safe  and  easy  line  of  route  through  Torres 
Straits,  and  ascertained  a  line  of  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  690  miles,  between  Cape  Hillsborough 
and  Cape  York.  The  geography  of  the  north 
and  a  part  of  the  north-west  coast  was  settled 
from  the  Wessel  Isles  to  George  the  Fourth's 
Harbour;  between  Cape  Vincent  and  George  the 
Fourth's  Harbour,  he  pointed  out  a  long  series 
of  archipelagos  in  front  of  the  continent;  and 
his  observations  on  the  tides  in  this  quarter  led 
him  to  conjecture  that,  in  this  line  of  510  mijes, 
almost  unknown,  and  behind  these  archipelagon, 
some  great  openings  might  be  met  with.  We 
must  add,  that,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Holland  between  21  degrees  of  latitude  and 
Cape  York,  Captain  King's  chart  gives  new  de- 
tails, which  are  to  be  found  neither  in  Cook  nor 
in  Flinders.  The  last  navigator  had  settled  the 
geography  between  Cape  York  and  the  Croco- 
dile Islands,  and  his  outline  is  preserved  in  the 
chart  of  Captaiu¥L\iv2,'«W,Vket«eeu  those  isles 
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ud  the  llMi  itgtm  of  PvMmi  lMcitnd«,  hu 
«id*Ml  Uttla  M  tlM  ckarU  of  Fieyeinct. 

The  ▼ayiffe  «f  F^ciiiet  (1818—30)  te  eou- 
ceeted  whh  the  pntgrese  of  (he  geognphy  of 
the  Ifariau,  Tbnor,  Ccnm,  the  MdaccM,  eud 
the  CveliBee.  Mmbj  islands  of  this  srchipeiaito. 
But  bid  do«a  oa  the  chsjt,  were  visited  by  the 
Unais.  A  aev  IslaBd,  samanded  by  dan- 
feraas  reefs,  was  discovered,  eastward  of  TonKa, 
ud  a  great  aaaber  of  positioas  were  rectified^ 
sflUMf  olhcn,  thasa  of  Daager,  Fylstart,  and 
Howeidaads. 

The  ezpedilioa  of  Cayt^n  Dapcrrey  (1833-1825) 
is  eoaaactcd  with  the  preceding  vojrage,  of  which 
it  is  ia  soaM  awaaare  a  continoation.  The 
reiulu  obtalaed  ia  this  new  eaaipdfni  were  of 
cqasi  tdeatiAc  importance.  IftheCoqntUe.like 
tlue  Urania,  did  not  nuke  any  of  those  great 
eiacoTcsiea,  which  were  the  happy  lot  of  the 
aavigatora  of  the  eighteenth  ceotory,  it  was  be- 
csBsc  the  chance  of  meetinf^ with  onknown  lands 
vss  diaiaiahing  daily.  "Die  great  featores  of 
the  world  we  are  now  acqnainted  with;  the 
details  akme  arc  left  to  oar  perseverance.  We 
haie  laaelMMi  the  age  of  perfected  discoveries. 
It  is  ea  the  excellence  of  onr  scieatiAc  methods 
sad  lastmBcats  tlMt  ovr  sailers  of  the  nlnc- 
tcealh  ceatnry  nnst  foaad  tlieir  reputation. 

The  aavigatioa  of  the  Coqaille,  nevertheless, 
eailehcd  oar  maps  with  some  new  lands.  The 
Dnpemy -Isles,  d*Urvillc's  Isle,  ia  the  vicinity  of 
the  Masldll  Isles,  aad  the  Isle  of  Clermont- 
Toaaerre,  la  the  eastern  part  of  the  Danf^eroas 
AicUpclago,  are  named  for  the  first  time.  Tlie 
poiats  reconnoitred  and  rectified  in  varioos 
qssitara  are  anmeroas.  Amonir  the  most  im- 
portaat  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Series 
Ides,  ia  the  Dangarens  Archipelsgot  lue,  Varag, 
Syaag.aad  Waigeoo,  in  the  Papoan  Archipelago; 
Joyi  and  Guaitit  in  the  Moluccas;  iiog,  Vul- 
nao.  Water,  Bnbi,  Cambi,  Ombid,  and  Penter, 
hcloB^ag  to  the  Timorian  Isles;  aud  the  isle 
•f  Baiabora,  and  some  otlur  points  of  the  So- 
dety  «»«»»*-  In  tliis  expedition  the  geography 
of  the  CaraUnes  was  carefully  settled;  Strong 
or  Wi^a  IslaBd,  which  luul  iMcn  seen  by  the 

flwsiliaa  -rT*-*"  Crosier,  was  touched  at  for 

the  first  lima  by  a  Eoropeao  vessel;  and  St. 

GeoTfels  Channel,   between  New  Ireland  and 

New  Piliiia.  as  well  as  the  north'-east  part  of 
fiew  Zcalaad,  were  examined  and  accurately 
determiacrf.  8aeh  is  the  dry  nomenclature  of 
the  priailpal   rcanlts   of  Captain    Daperrey's 


%«ra<e. 

WUlc  the  taro  French  navigators  were  tra- 
rcislag  Oceania  aad  the  islands  of  Eastern 
AMm,  Smith,  a  captain  of  the  Eqglish  commer> 
dsl  smriae,  advanced  to  the  south  as  far  as 
iB^  degrees,  aad  discovered,  under  the  six- 
tieth degree  of  west  longitude,  a  group  of 
iakods,  wiiich  lie  named  the  South  Shetland; 
sa  sKhlpelago  without  inhabitants,  and  almost 
■itheot vegetation,  wliich  maybe  considered  as 
tks  farthest  boudarj  of  animstfd  nature  in  the 
sesih.  / 
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was  soon  gone  beyond.  Captain  Weddel,  who 
had  before  navigated  the  austral  seas,  now 
viewed  South  Shetland,  discovered,  to  the  eaut- 
ward,  the  South  Orkoers,  and  then,  steering 
between  ice  islands  arrived,  in  7jP  15'  north 
latitude,  and  about  the  33d  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude, in  an  open  sea,  where  he  saw  many 
whales,  and  innumerable  sea  birds. 

Since  that  period,  the  career  of  discovery  in 
the  austral  regions  has  been  vitrorously  pur- 
sued, by  the  English,  Americans,  and  French ;  but 
especidly  by  the  English.  Almost  on  the  an- 
tarctic circle,  and  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  Enderby  Land,  the  Sabrina  Isles, 
la  Terre  Adelie,  the  Balleny  Isles,  and  Peter 
and  Alexander  Isles  have  been  brought  to  light. 
But  the  mORt  important  discovery  of  all,  is  that 
of  amuch  more  southern  land,  extending  nearly 
from  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth  degree, 
cuntidning  a  volcano,  4000  feet  high,  to  which 
the  name  of  Erebus  has  been  given.  To  this 
land,  the  discoverer.  Captain  Ross,  Iws  given  the 
denomination  of  Victoria.  Geographical  inquiries 
are  still  being  carried  on  in  that  quarter. 

In  recounting  the  labours  of  an  age  which 
knows  no  limits  to  its  researches,  the  transitions 
must  be  as  rapid  as  the  march  of  science,  and 
abrupt  as  the  desire  of  letting  nothing  escape. 
Let  us  hasten  therefore  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  poles,  where  coarageons  efforts 
are  about  to  succeed  each  other  without  inter- 
mission. To  name  IJchriiig,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  Morovieff,  Offxin,  Koskelef, 
Feodor  Menin,  Prontschistchef,  and  Schalan- 
roff,  is  to  indicate  sufficiently  the  share  which, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Russia  had  in  exploring  the  north  and  north-east 
coasts  of  Siberia  and  the  neighbouring  isles. 
The  labours  of  these  various  mariners  extended 
over  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  17:i8  till  about 
1770.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  of  all  the  at- 
tempts made  by  those  whom  we  have  noticed,  to 
double  Cape  Tchonkotskoi,  not  one  had  been 
successful,  since  that  of  the  Cossack  Deschneff, 
in  1648.  These  reiterated  efforts  had,  neverthe- 
less, the  result  of  rectifying  some  very  serious 
errors  in  the  outline  of  the  Siberian  coast.  A 
multitude  of  intermediate  points,  between  the 
Strait  of  W^gatz  and  Cape  Schelatskoi,  were 
better  determined  by  these  perilous  and  difficult 
navigations. 

But  was  it,  then,  impossible  for  Europeans 
to  reach  Behring's  Strait,  except  by  the  great 
oceau,  and  the  passage  which  had  been  so 
sought  for  by  Corte  de  Real,  Hudson,  and  Baffin, 
was  it,  in  reality,  never  to  be  found?  Were  the 
discoveries  of  the  latter  navigators  imaginary  ' 
Where  did  those  of  Hudson  end  to  the  north 
and  east?  Was  it  with  good  reason  that  certain 
geographers  had  expunged  from  their  charts  the 
coasts  of  that  sea  the  limits  of  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  Baffin?  What  were  the  bound- 
aries of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland?  did  they 
stretchlengthening  towards  the  pole, or,  \>end\ni£ 
to  the  west,  could  they  be  turned?  SucVi  wete 
the  priuupid  qaestiura  which  bad  been  afsiutttd 
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bf  the  maritime  nationi  of  Europe,  since  the 
beginnSngp  of  the  eighteenth  eentniy. 

In  aeeking  to  resolve  them,  Knight,  Barlow, 
and  Vanghan  (1719-1732)  vanished  without  leav- 
ing anv  traces.  Middleton  (1741-1748)  pushed 
as  far  as  66°  14'  north  latitude,  and  the  85th  de- 
gree of  west  iongitnde,  and  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate. His  vojrage,  however,  made  better  known 
the  north  of  Hudson  s  Bay,  and,  especially,  the 
deep  inlet  between  Cape  Dobbs  and  Cape  Hope. 
The  examination  of  the  same  points  hj  Captains 
Moore  and  Smith  (1746)  is  the  only  result  of  their 
navigation,  which  might  have  been  rendered 
nsefnl  to  science,  if,  directed  more  to  the  north, 
it  had  reached  the  Icy  strait  of  Middleton,  which 
has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Repulse 
Bay  of  oar  maps.  With  these  attempts  are  con- 
nected those  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie,  which, 
though  made  by  land,  were  in  fact  undertaken 
vrith  a  maritime  object.  The  courageous  ex- 
plorers raised  two  flag-staffs  on  the  shore  of  the 
hyperborean  ocean,  in  the  sixty-ninth  degree 
of  latitude;  but  what  immense  intermediate  gaps 
still  remained,  between  the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook, 
Mackenzie's  River,  Heame's,  and  the  last  ascer- 
tained points  of  Repulse  Bay! 

If  we  were  writing  merely  a  dry  catalogue, 
other  names  might  be  noticed;  but  here  fruit- 
less attempts  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning,  that 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Pbipps,  and  of  the  Danes 
Lowenorn,  Egede,  and  Roth,  have  established 
the  fact,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  is 
flanked  by  a  wall  of  ice,  and  that  eternal  winter 
forbids  all  approach  to  it. 

It  might  seem  that  so  great  annmberof  fruitless 
efforts  would  have  sufficed  to  banish  the  north- 
west passage  into  the  region  of  impracticable 
speculations.  The  hope  of  penetrating  through 
Baffin's  Bay  into  the  polar  seas,  still,  neverthe- 
less, was  preserved  in  England,  and  it  reckoned 
almost  as  many  partisans  among  geographers  as 
among  experienced  mariners.  Yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  both  those  classes,  the  government 
ordered  the  first  expedition  of  Captains  Ross 
and  Parry.  The  result  was,  the  verification  of 
Che  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay.  such  as  they  had  been 
described  by  that  great  seaman.  Ross  penetrated 
into  Lancaster's  Sound,  but  he  had  scarcely 
proceeded  ten  leagues,  when  he  imagined  that 
be  saw  his  progress  prevented  by  land  in  the 
west.  Hewent  no  further.  This  idea,  though  held 
by  an  officer  of  merit,  met  with  unbelievers  even 
in  his  own  vessel,  and  it  was  not  regarded  with 
favour  in  England.  Parry  was  accordingly  sent 
out  to  decide  whether  it  was  public  opinion  or 
Captain  Ross  that  was  in  the  right.  He  entered 
the  unexplored  Lancaster  Sound,  which  he  soon 
ascertained  to  be  a  channel  open  directly  to  the 
west.  He  passed  into  that  of  Barrow,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  discovered  Prince  of 
Wales's  Inlet,  penetrated  into  it  as  far  as  the 
72nd  degree,  then  returned  to  the  north,  and 
navigated  a  polar  sea,  where  Bathurst,  Com- 
waWs,  Melville,  and  other  islands,  successively 
met  htM  view;  the  ice  atopptd  bim  at  the  I16th 


mAidian,  and  compelled  him  to  retom.  The  par- 
pose  was  not  attained,  bnt  the  geography  of  thoie 
high  latitudes  waa  entirely  changed.  The  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  Lancaster's  Spund,  and  of 
the  south  as  far  as  Labrador,  was  found  to  be  in- 
tersected by  channels  and  islands,  and  Greenland 
was  detached  from  the  continent  of  America. 

Science  awaited  still  further  services  froa 
Parry.  For  the  third  time  he  quitted  England, 
with  Captain  Lyon  as  his  companion  (1821;)  he 
appeared  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  penetrated  the 
Icy  Strait  of  Middleton,  as  far  as  Repulse  Bays 
he  first  entered  Lyon's  Inlet,  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea,  which  goes  deep  into  the  continent,  and 
terminates  in  Boss  Bay.  Winter  detained  him 
for  eight  months  in  an  island  which  bears  the 
name  of  that  dreary  season.  He  quitted  it  to 
continue  his  progress  to  the  north.  The  pont 
of  Melville  Peninsula  was  doubled,  and  the  Strait 
of  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  which  is  intersected  by 
the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  and  communicates 
with  the  polar  sea,  received  the  vessels  of  Pany 
and  Lyon.  The  85th  degree  of  longitude  wai 
the  term  of  his  daring  navigation.  Its  resalt 
was,  an  exact  exploration  of  the  old  discoveriei 
of  Bylot,  Baffin,  Middleton,  and  Fox,  and  of  the 
north-east  part  of  Melville  Peninsula.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Hecla  and  Fury  strait,  and  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  passing  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  currents  from  the  west,  which 
brought  together  enormous  masses  of  ice, 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that,  as  an  absolute  fact, 
a  north-east  passage  was  no  longer  probie- 
matical,  but  that  it  must  remain  useless  10 
navigation,  whether  it  was  approached  on  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  by  passing  betweea 
Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn's  Island,  or 
by  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  or  by  other  entiaacei 
to  the  west  and  south  of  Melville  Island. 

It  is  knoMrn  that,  in  Parry's  fourth  voyage,  the 
genius  of  shipwreck  triumphed  over  the  genini 
of  discovery.  The  Fury  and  Hecla  penetrated 
to  a  considerable  distance  down  Prince  Regent*! 
Inlet,  from  Barrow's  Strait,  but  their  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  The  Fury  wss 
so  severely  crushed  by  it,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  abandoned,  and  Parry  had  no  alternative, 
but  to  return  home  with  the  Hecla.  A  dariag 
attempt,  which  he  subsequently  made,  to  reach 
the  pole  by  passing  over  the  ice  vrith  sledires, 
waa  obliged  to  be  desisted  from,  after  having 
been  persevered  in  till  the  latest  possible 
moment.  Ross,  also,  anxious  to  retrieve  his 
reputation,  resolved  once  more  to  explore 
the  northern  ocean.  He  was  furnished  with 
means  by  the  munificence  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, (Mr.,  now  Sir  Felix  Booth,)  and,  this 
time,  fortune  was  more  favourable  to  him* 
Penetrating  into  Barrow's  Strait,  he  bent  his 
course  to  the  south,  and  explored  a  hitherto 
unexplored  line  of  coast,  of  several  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  forming  the  western  side  of 
Regent's  Inlet.  To  this,  which  he  believed  to 
be  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Boothia  Felix.  Recent 
ioquitles  ha\e,howevert«zcited  doubts  whether 
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H  li  not  tally  M  Uni.  The  dt«*t!on  of  the 
nortU  tifcfk  pole  was  •scortalnedf  or  veiy 
nenly  m,  by  Us  acpbew,  Conmaader  Roh,  who 
mcc«»ifaid«l  kte.  Hm  discoveries  of  Ross 
were  n  dasgcr  of  xcai^aliif^  for  ever  onknown. 
¥or  three  wlaten  be  was  shot  vp  by  the  ice,  sod 
escspe  sccaed  to  be  becomiat)^  hopeless,  when  he 
sad  kis  crew  were  happily  percehred  by  a  whaler, 
sad  tskea  aa  bosnl.  WUIe,  after  an  absence  of 
foar  ycaia,  he  was  proeeediofr  home,  an  over- 
iaed  sapcdHkm  was  on  its  way  to  the  coast  iu 
Bcwriiaf  Ua. 

Despatched  la  America  (18^9)  to  second  by 
land  the  eflbrta  of  Parry,  Franklin  made  the 
points  laplattd  by  Heame  the  centre  of  his 
opeisttaas.  He  descended  the  Coppermine 
firer,  catered  the  polar  sea,  and  adranced  east- 
wani  as  te  as  Coronadoo  Gvlf,  in  110  degrees 
west  laafltude.  His  second  expedition  (183S) 
had  a  doable  object.  On  reaching  Mackenzie 
fiver,  he  employed  one-half  of  the  force  under 
Us  oideia,  nader  Osptdn  lUchardson,  in  sur- 
veylag  the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and 
Che  Coppermiae  rirers;  while,  with  the  other 
half,  be  himeclf  proceeded  to  examine  the  shores 
bctaeen  the  Misefceazle  river  and  Cook's  Icy 
Cape.  The  iraC  part  of  this  exploration  was 
perfonaed  with  eonpletc  saecess.  Franldin 
UsMcIf  was  aboat  to  reach  the  last  point  visited 
by  Cook,  wben  his  strict  iastmctions  compelled 
fcha  fa  stop  short,  sboat  eiirhty  lesgnes  from 
ley  Cspe.  While  these  discoveries  were  being 
,  Captain  Beechcy  passed  Behring's  Strdt, 
as  fsr  as  the  166th  degree  of 
It  tbns  approaching  within  about  a 
1  and  rizty  ndla«i  of  the  point  which  had 
ek«l  by  naakUn. 
Tie  aest  aspcditioas  were  andertaken  by  the 
Hadsoa^  Bay  Company.  The  resnlt  of  the  first 
(lOT)  wsa  to  complete  the  sarvey  of  that  part 
of  the  ^msilian  coast  between  the  points  at 
aUch  Fknaklia  and  Beechey  had  stopped.  This 
wao  eflcccaally  done.  In  the  following  year,  a 
party  pashed  ^ont  ISO  miles  dong  the  coast,  iu 
aa  eaiMmd  direction,  opposite  to  which  they 
snraa  caleaaive  insalar  tract,  which  they  called 
Bat  it  was  in  1889  that  the  most 
t  of  these  expeditions  took  place.  In 
Mcasn.  Simpson  and  Dease  descended 
the  Csppvadae  river,  beat  their  way  to  the 
eastward*  crossed  Coronation  Gulf,  and  pene- 
tiBted  ss  Csr  as  tBM  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
sad  M  degreat  of  west  loagitude;  thus  fillinir  up 
the  oatHaa  af  the  coast  as  far  as  Boothia.  One 
of  the  moat  easterly  points  to  which  they  ad- 
vaacad  had  alrsady  been  visited  by  Ciqitain 
Badi,  wktm  be  waa  sent  in  search  of  Captun 
Bess.  He  diacoaared  a  large  river,  near  the 
Great  Slasw  Lake,  tracked  it  to  iu  month,  and 
feaad  thai  it  teradaated  in  an  extensive  bay  of 
IheAretieOccaa. 
Whila  tba  obsearity  which  hang  over  the 
of  America  was  being  thus  re' 
B  slso  done  to  diminish 
1  tba  eastern  coaMtotGretB' 
•  hambtd  MiUet  of  eoMMt, 


between  the  68th  and  7Sth  degrees  of  latitude, 
were  explored  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain 
Clavering;  and  more  to  the  southward  some 
farther  knowledge  was  obtained  by  the  exertions 
of  Captain  Graab,  who  was  sent  oat  by  the 
Danish  government.  The  Greenland  eastern 
coast  appears  to  be  deeply  indented  with  bars 
and  inlets:  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Greenland 
does  not  consist  of  a  cluster  of  islands. 

In  this  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  we  have 
endeavoured  to  mention  the  principal  explorers 
of  the  coasts  of  the  globe.  Others  have  since 
visited  some  parts  which  were  indistinctly  known . 
Following  up  the  labours  of  Weddell,  Captidns 
lUng  and  Fitzroy  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  coast  of  Terra  del 
Foego,  and  the  shores  of  Patagonia.  All  the 
coast  of  Soath  America,  between  the  islands  of 
Santa  Catalina  and  Maranhao,  have  l>een  lidd 
down  by  Captain  Roussia.  The  examination  of 
the  south-west  and  south-east  coast  of  Afrira 
has  been  completed  by  Captain  Owen.  Captain 
Beechey  has  determined  the  outline  of  the 
northern  shore  of  that  continent.  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  carefully 
settled  by  Captain  Smythe  and  other  English 
and  French  officers.  The  coast  of  Aracan  has 
been  traced  by  means  of  scientific  instruments; 
and  that  of  Siberia,  thanks  to  the  recent  invesU- 
gations  of  the  Russians,  has  taken  a  new  form 
on  their  maps.  Some  of  the  coasts  of  this 
frigid  region  have  been  carried  back  more  than 
a  degree  to  the  south. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  having  made  known 
dl  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
partial  discoveries,  or  hydrographical  labours; 
to  enumerate  them  all  would  go  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  abridgment.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  selection, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  omit  any 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  history  of 
geography.  The  few  pages  which  now  remain, 
we  must  devote  to  the  names  of  the  travellers 
who  have  penetrated  into  the  inland  countries 
of  the  globe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
only  celebrated  names  can  find  a  place  in  this 
catalogue.  It  is  by  describing  each  country 
separately,  that  we  shall  trace,  in  detail,  the 
progress  of  science. 

Asia  first  presents  itself.  We  will  begin  vrith 
the  north.  Siberia  and  Kamstchatka  remained 
long  unknown  to  Europe.  Bergen  and  Brandt 
were  the  first  who  touched  upon  the  subject; 
Krascheniunikoff,  Steller,  Gmelin  and  Muller 
(1733-1743)  sapplied  the  earliest  correct  informa- 
tion. From  176U  to  1773,  Chappe  d'Auteroche, 
Pleisner,  S.  Gmelin,  Guldenstadt,  Lepecliin, 
Georgi,  and  Laxman,  visited  various  parts  of 
them.  Patrin  (1781)  and  Sievers  (17&7)  travelled 
in  the  Altai  mountains.  Lesseps  traversed  the 
two  countries';  and,  between  1775  and  1825, 
Billings,  Krusenstern,  Golownin,  Wrangel,  An- 
jou,  Litke,  and  others,  contributed  to  make 
known  the  coasts  and  interior  of  thoie  Mf^d 
/sods;  with  respect  to  which  the  gtett  woxk  ot 
Witten  ought  also  to  be  coasolted. 
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The  Kerghei  esteppe  was  traversed  bjGmelin 
and  Pallat;  and,  between  1771  and  1820,  by 
Bjrtschow,  Bardanes,  Doctor  Sava  Balochi, 
Monravieff,  and  Meyendorff.  The  names  of 
Gmelin.  Guldenstadt,  Julias  Klaproth  (1807«) 
Parot,  Engelhardt,  h'rejghng,  Maschoff  (1816.) 
Dommert,  Siegfried,  and  Eichwald  (1824,)  and, 
recently,  those  of  Spencer,  and  other  English 
writers,  stand  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Caucasus;  as  does  that  of 
M.  rie  Gamba  amoni;  the  examiners  of  the 
country  between  the  Blacli  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Central  Asia  has  been  little  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, and  its  geography  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Jenkinson  in  1578,  Blankennagel  in 
1794,  Mouravieff  and  Meyendorff  in  1820,  and 
Moorcroft,  between  1821  and  1825,  travelled  in 
Bokhara  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva.  But  our 
latest  and  best  information  respecting  Bokhara 
is  derived  from  the  valuable  work  of  Bumes. 
Bergman,  in  1802-3,  gave  a  tolerably  complete 
picture  of  the  Kalmuks.  Benedict  Goes,  in 
1606,  and,  in  the  18th  century.  Bell,  Pallas,  Reh- 
man.  Macartney,  and  Timkoski,  explored  and 
described  some  parts  of  Mongolia. 

To  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  China, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Du- 
halde  and  theLettres  Edifiantes,must  be  added  the 
relations  of  Lange,  Leimbeckoven,  de  Gnignes, 
and  those  of  the  ancient  Dutch  embassies  (1656,) 
Russian  (1692-1719,)  of  Macartney  (1792-1794,) 
Amherst  (1816,)  and  Timkoski  (1820-21.)  The 
narratives  of  de  Mailla,  Peter  Nuits,  Valentyn, 
Klaproth,  Henry  Hamel,  Purefoy,  and  Basil  Hall, 
are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
Corea,  Formosa,  Hainan,  the  Lew-Chew  islands, 
and  some  other  countries  which  are  the  tribata- 
■ies  of  China. 

Our  information  on  Japan  is  gleaned  from  a 
small  number  of  observers:  we  are  indebted  for 
it  to  the  voyages  of  Caron,  about  1630;  Koempfer 
(1690-1693,)  Thnnberg  (1770-1779,)  Haxmann 
(1793,)  Golovnin  (1811-13,)  Sievert  Levsen,  a 
Dane  (1820-31,)  and  to  an  interesting  volume, 
recently  psblished,  which  contains  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  of  those  few  Dutch  traders  who  are 
allowed  to  live  in  Japan. 

Tachard,  in  1686  and  1689;  Van  Vielt,  in  1693; 
and  La  Lonbere,  in  1714,  visited  the  kingdom  of 
Slam.  Alex,  de  Rhodes  (1627-46)  gave  the  his- 
tory of  Tonqnin.  Subsequently,  the  missionary 
tit.  Pbalte,  and  two  Englishmen,  Baron  and  the 
navigator  Dampier,  penetrated  into  that  country. 
A  statistical  account  of  it,  and  the  adjoining 
countries',  drawn  up  from  the  narrative  of  M.  de 
la  Bissaeheu,  a  missionary,  was  published  in 
1811.  Bori,  Valerias,  bishop  of  Munden,  Poivre, 
and  Rochon,  preceded  the  voyager  Barrow  (1793) 
in  Cochin-China,  where  Purefoy  sojourned 
(1800-7.)  and  which  was  visited  by  Roberts  (1804,) 
Finlayson  in  1823.  White  in  1823,  and  Crawford 
and  Bumey  in  1826. 

Major  Symes  (1796,)  Cox,  Franklin.  Judson, 

&c.  (1813,)  make  known  the  Birmans  in  general, 

«ErJ  the  bmtin  ot  the  Irawaddy  from  Rangoon  to 

aamenpoorm.    Since  1884,  White,  Snodgrass, 


Edward  Alexander,  Trant,  and  others,  have 
added  something  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possessed  of  this  ultra-Gangetic  territory. 

The  progress  of  the  geography  of  the  interior 
of  New  Holland  has  been  considerable  withia 
the  last  twenty  years.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  successive  explorations  of  Oxley,  Howel, 
Hume,  Danger,  Cunningham,  and  Jamison,  and 
to  the  recent  valuable  labours  of  ftlitehell  and 
Grey. 

The  letters  of  Wurmb  and  Wolxogen,  and  the 
narratives  of  Thunberg  and  of  Stavorinus  (1767) 
threw  a  new  light  upon  the  great  isle  of  Java. 
Its  natural  history  we  derive  from  the  labours  of 
LeschenauU,  Latour  (1803,)  and  Blame  (1825.) 
Ra£9e8,  in  his  important  work,  has  described 
Java  in  all  its  parts.  He  has  done  for  it  what 
Marsden  attempted  for  Sumatra,  and  what  Craw- 
furd  effected  for  the  Indian  archipelago,  aad 
Van  Wurmb  and  Radermacher  for  tbe  island  of 
Borneo. 

It  is  from  the  era  of  the  establiahment  of 
British  power  in  India  that  we  must  date  our  per- 
fect knowledge  of  that  vast  country.  In  the  ITtk 
century,  Thevenot,  Dellon,  and  Bernien  aad, 
at  a  later  period,  Nieuhoff.  Schouten,  Langhaas, 
and  Graaf,  travelled  there  as  intelligent  ob« 
servers.  Valentyn  singly  collected  more  facts 
than  the  whole  of  his  predecessors.  Some  ban- 
dreds  of  travellers  have  written  ou  Hindostaa, 
Malabar,  the  Deccan,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  &c.  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
works  of  Anquetil-Duperron,  Tiefenthaler.WaU, 
Hodges,  Legentil,  Paulin,  St.  Barthelemy,  La- 
goux,  Flaix,  Sonnerat,  Orme,  Saint  Croix,  Bo- 
chanan,  Fltz  Clarence,  Mrs.  Graham,  the  abM 
Dubois,  Franklin,  Pappi,  Malcolm,  Jaequemoat, 
and  Bishop  Heber,  that  we  find  the  most  correct 
and  recent  information.  The  labour  of  Rennd 
remains  as  a  monument  of  what  was  known  in 
his  time.  The  last  edition  of  Hamilton  contaiaa 
that  which  is  now  known. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  and  Fraser,  have  ex- 
plored  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Those  of  tbe 
Bnrhampooter  are  now  eagerly  sought  for.  Boal- 
ton,  Bedford,  and  Neufville ,  are  among  tboae  who 
have  perseveringly  engaged  in  thia  undertaking. 

Tha  immense  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
was  crossed  in  1624  by  Andrada,  and  subaeqaently 
by  Bogle  and  Foster,  still,  only  forty  years  ago, 
remained  unknown.  Since  1815,  however,  w« 
have  seen  Herbert,  Hodgson,  Webb,  Hearsey, 
Fraser,  Crawfurd,  Moorcroft,  and  especially  the 
two  Gerards,  measure  its  aspiring  peaks,  the 
loftiest  points  of  the  globe,  and  mark  down  the 
last  limits  of  vegeution.  Their  labours  are  nar- 
rated in  the  learned  memoirs  of  Colebrooke, 
Humboldt,  Oovan,  &c.  &c. 

Apart  of  Thibet  was  visited  by  Andrada  in  1634; 
and.  later,  by  Gerbillon  and  Desidery.  Bogle 
(1774)  penetrated  into  that  elevated  region. 
Turner,  in  1784,  described  Bontan.  and  Journeyed 
into  Southern  Thibet.  Kirkpatrick  (1793.)  and 
Hamilton  (1803-14)  introduced  us  into  NepanI; 
and  Ibe  dctsila  wb\cb,  Va  1812,  M.  Dnvancel  col- 
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tedvltbmpteltoSniet,iiui7Mffve  todeaeribe 
%t  pietamqac  tmi  onfreqaented  conntrjr. 
Cashnire  «at  kwnm  to  na  as  ewljr  m  tbe 
th  eniw7,  hj  the  traTels  of  Beniier.    The 
ate  foUowed  hf  Fonter  (1782)  led  him  into  that 
fiatiM  nBey  mod  Affhanistaii.  The  estimable 
id  IM  evif  Int  Jaeqaemont  wu  the  last  who 
ne  u  aor  iafomation  respectiofr  Cashmire. 
ISM;  KlfMastone  irmre  to  the  fceog^apher  the 
sacata  of  a  dcacri|»tion  of  Canbul.    His  worli 
I  reecatly  bcca  enlarged  and  Improved  by  him. 
Persia,  ao  oltea  visited,  is,  nevertheless,  not 
'A  kaewa  tbioof  boat;  the  north  of  the  king- 
m  rcsHiaed  for  a  long  while  without  observers. 
MMf  those  of  the  17th  century,  Pietro  della 
die  (MI^)  Herbert  aboat  1630,  and  Tavemier, 
fc  lead  with  interest  before  the  appearance  of 
ndia^  narrative,  which  eclipses  them  all.  To 
I  period  belong  also  the  travels  of  Koempfer, 
■er.  and  SchilUager,  the  German.    The  18th 
nrj  recfcona  a  much   greater  number  of 
rellera:  Hanway,  Otter,  Bmgnifrre,  Charles 
■iltoa,  Beanehamp  about  1782,  W.  Franiclin 
Sf-ITBB,)  viaitcti  this  Idngdom.  Napoleon  sent 
seh  officers  to  reconnoitre  the  route  which 
is  to  India;  and,  for  defensive  purposes,  the 
vrament  of  Calcutta  confided  to  Sir  Jfohn 
Icola  the  ezaminatioo  of  tbe  countries  which 
leiicd  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Kafir  8hah.    llie  ofBeers  who  accompanied 
i  spicad  themselves  in  various  directions; 
*Kkm  Grant  proceeded  to  Meioran  and  Ker- 
i:  PsitiagertoBeioochistan:  Captidn  Christie 
ctnud  aa  far  as  Herat,  in  Khorassan;  Grant 
I  Fotheviagham  examined  the  route  from  Bag- 
:  to  Shaster;  and  Frederick  and  Macdonaid 
lacfr  explored  the  part  of  the  western  fron- 
s  whUk  lies  oo  tbe  side  of  Kermanshah  and 
sadaa,  a  line  which,  snbsequentlv,  was  still 
V  perfectly  investigated  by  General  Malcolm 
1^.    To  these  travels  must  be  added  those 
ler  Porter,  Jaobert,  W.  Onseiy,  Dopr^,  Dron* 
I,  Hosier,  Fraser,  Keppel,  Alexander,  &c.  &c. ; 
we  shall  then  hstve  some  idea  of  the  principal 
s«st  be  consulted  to  form  a  picture 


Wtte  unssBeia  Just  mentioned,  we  iind  ttftaiu 
i^asfty  Ib  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Meso- 
amia.  Beau  countries  of  Asia  Minor  were 
•ami  by  BauwoU  (lUO,)  Olearins  (1547.)  de 
teqne  (lOB.)  Maandrell  (18B6,)  Toumefort, 
V,  DmuBomd,  Hasselqidst,  &c.  Ottoman 
,  that  which  witnessed  tbe  glorious  dajrs  of 
r,  hlaiyva,  and  Bal  beck,  received  Wood,  Daw* 
.  Chandler,  Lc  ChevaUer,  Richter,  Sonnini, 
itaX>Hvler,  Leake,  Spencer  Stanhope,  Hamil- 
BoeeU,  &c.  The  soil  and  the  men  of  Arabia 
tdaaevibed  by  Niebohr,  Seetsen,  Burclthardt, 
Bwre  recent  men  of  talent;  the  site  of  the 
sf  Semfaamls.  and  the  land  of  the  patriarchs, 
eted  the  attentive  cnxlosity  of  Rich,  ^dward 
stick,  Keppel,  and  Buckingham;  Volney 
id  Syria  aa  •  philosophical  observer;  Cha- 
Mand  soaght  in  hleatine  recollections  and 
an  fsr  bis  adnriiabla  poem  of  tbe  Martyrs; 
:  Urn  eqmal  iv  tuae,  bag  reeeaUj 


trodden  tbe  tame  ground;  Backingham  has 
likewise  gathered  new  facts  there,  and  delineated 
with  much  talent  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert;  and  finally,  the  Ubours  of  Captain  Beau, 
fort  and  Gautbier  have  contributed  to  determine 
mathematically  the  outline  of  the  shores  of  Cara- 
mania,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  ArrhipehMro. 

These,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  have  been 
the  principal  explorers  of  Asia. 

Africa  has  more  slowly  unfolded  itself  to  the 
gaze  of  the  observer.  On  that  barbarous  con- 
tinent, Mnssolman  fanaticism,  the  sun  of  the 
desert,  Moorish  perfidy,  and  the  aridity  of  its 
vast  solitudes,  perpetually  bring  Europeans  into 
a  straggle  with  death.  The  regions  of  the  Atlas, 
defended  by  the  intolerance  of  the  nativca,  and 
the  sanguinary  despotism  of  their  masters,  have 
only  been  risited  at  long  intervals.  Some  cap- 
tives, and  monks  who  went  to  console  or  ransom 
them,  were  the  first  Christians  who  described 
those  lands  of  servitude.  Since  1720,  Mouette, 
Windas,  Shaw,  Lempriere,  Poiret,  DesfontaineSj 
Jackson,  All  Bey  (Badia.)  Macgill,  Blaquiere, 
Tolly,  Delia  Cella,  Minntoli,  Pacho,  Captain 
Beechey,  and  others,  have  successively  made 
known  a  great  part  of  the  countries  situated 
between  the  Lybian  Desert,  the  Atlas,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  StraiU  of  Gibraltar,  and  Egypt. 

This  last  country,  the  cradle  of  the  most  ancient 
African  civilisation,  became,  at  an  early  period, 
the  object  of  a  learned  pilgrimage  to  enlightened 
men.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we  find 
there  Greaves,  Lebnin,  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Millet, 
Wanslcb,  Norden,  Bruce,  Volney,  Olivier,  Son- 
nini, Browne,  Hornemann,  and  many  more.  But 
other  travellers  were  led  thither  by  a  gigantic 
project:  they  formed  a  part  of  that  celebrated 
expedition  which  bore  at  once  warriors  to  con- 
qaer,  and  scientific  men  to  civilize.  Egypt  was 
traversed  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  isle  of 
Phila,  examined  in  every  point  of  view,  measured 
with  arms  in  hand.  The  description  of  this  antique 
land  was  given  as  a  present  to  tlie  civilized  world. 
The  narrative  of  Denon,  and  the  accompanying 
atlas,  is  connected  with  the  splendid  labours  of 
the  French  scientific  men.  Other  travellers 
succeeded,  to  glean  after  them,  or  widen  the 
circle  of  discovery.  Hamilton  (1801)  visited  the 
antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt:  Legh  (1813)  pene- 
trated beyond  the  cataracts;  Light  (1814)  did 
not  go  farther;  Burckhardt  (1813,  &c.)  examined 
Nubia;  Belxoni  contributed  largely  to  make  its 
antiquities  better  known;  and  Edmonstone  de- 
scribed two  of  the  oases  of  Upper  Egypt;  Wise 
and  others  have  also  distinguished  themselves. 
Between  1815  and  1818,  Caillaud  directed  his 
steps  eastward  and  westward  of  the  Nile,  and 
reached  the  oasis  of  Thebes.  Between  1819  and 
1823,  he  saw  five  other  oases,  Mero«,  the  White 
River,  and  the  soath  of  the  kingdom  of  Senear, 
which  Rouppel  also  reached  in  1827. 

Abyssinia  was  visited  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies,  by   Portuguese   and   German   Jesuits, 
»moBg  whom  Lobo,  a  native  of  Poctuftl,  waa 
etieoftbe  most  conspicuous.    In  tbe  \8tl\i,  lYie 
ptjraidMa  Poacet,  the  German  Hes\uig,  »ad  lYi« 
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English  Brace,  and,  in  the  19th,  Salt,  Lord  Va- 
lentia,  Ruppell,  and  the  two  D'Abbadies,  hare 
again  examined  it,  and  described  it  with  more 
precision. 

The  narratives  of  Kolben,  Lacaille,  and  Henry 
Hopp,  which  had  little  more  than  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  their  object,  were  followed  bjr  the 
scientific  observations  of  Sparmann,  Paterson, 
and  Thunbergi  the  latter  comprehends  some  of 
the  countries  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Cape. 
Less  conscientious  than  them,  Le  Vaillant  seems 
to  have  believed  that  geognphy  also  mi{j;ht  have 
its  historical  romances.  Since  1797,  Barrow  has 
penetrated  to  the  Orange  River,  in  thirty  degrees 
south  latitude;  Trutter  and  Somerville  (1801) 
have  reached  Letaltoo,  the  capital  of  the  Boshu- 
anas,  and  Percival,  Lichtenstein  (1803-6,) 
I^crobe  (1805,)  Campbell  (1812-21.)  fiarcbell 
(1813,)  Alberti  (1814,)  Thompson,  and  nume- 
rous more  recent  travellers,  have  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  interior  of  this  part  of  austral 
Africa. 

The  western  countries  of  the  same  continent, 
as  we  proceed  northward,  have  oftener  been 
visited  by  dealers  in  human  flesh  and  blood  than 
by  scientific  travellers.  The  Congo,  which  was 
first  explored  by  the  Portuguese,  is  imperfectly 
known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  of  Lopex,  Battel, 
Carli,  Bmno,  Viscouti,  and  Cavazzi,  and  by 
the  narratives  of  Grandpre  (1786-87,)  and  of 
Tuckey  (1816.) 

From  the  voyages  of  Gotard  Artus,  Barbot, 
Grazilhier,  Landolph,  de  Flotte,  Palissot  de  Beau- 
vais,  and  Henry  Nicholls,  we  derive  a  great  part 
of  what  we  know  respecting  Benin.  The  geo- 
graphy of  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coast  owes  its 
progress  to  the  narratives  of  Desmarchais, 
Loyer,  Atkins,  Bosman,  Barbot,  Snelgrove, 
Meredith,  Dalzel,  Smith,  Wadstrom,  Isert,  Bow- 
ditch,  Hutton,  Matthew,  and  Beaver. 

Those  parts  of  Senegambia  which  are  nearest 
to  the  ocean  have  seen  Brue,  Adanson,  Sangnier, 
Lajaille,  Durand,  Golberry,  and  lastly,  MoUien, 
Beaufort,  Roger,  and  Gray,  explore  the  coun- 
tries in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  interior;  and  it  was  by  being  wrecked 
on  the  arid  and  inhospitable  coasts  of  the  Sa- 
hara, that  Follie,  Brisson,  Saugnier,  Padock, 
Adams,  Riley,  and  Cocbelet,  introduced  us  into 
the  western  region  of  the  desert,  aS  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Atlas,  and  amidst  the  cruel 
Moors  who  wander  in  those  vast  solitudes. 

But  there  would  be  an  enormous  gap  in  this 
list  of  travellers,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  in 
silence  those  to  whom  science  is  the  most  deeply 
indebted,  for  having  devoted  themselves  to  in- 
vestigate the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  Portuguese,  if  we  may  put  any  faith  in 
their  chronicles,  had  a  connexion  with  Tim- 
buctoo,  previous  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  they  speak  of  an  embassy  which,  in 
1530,  was  sent  to  the  king  of  that  country.  Their 
real  knowledge  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  gone  beyond  Jenne.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  EngYith  aJso  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trmte  into  this   Matae   eoautrj  of  Timbuutoo-, 


Thompson  and  Jobson  eoald  not  Baceccd;  the 
last  went  no  farther  than  Jerakonda.  De  Bme, 
deceived  as  to  distances,  advanced,  in  1C96,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Galam,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Falemeh  and  the  Senegal.  A  great  atunberof 
other  attempts  were  fruitless.  With  the  fooa- 
dation  of  the  African  lasfitution,  at  Loadoa, 
began  a  succession  of  enterprises,  aystemati- 
eally  formed  for  geographical  purposes.  It 
was  by  the  north  that  Ledyard  and  Lacas,  it* 
first  travellers  (1788,)  essayed  to  make  their  my 
into  the  interior;  they  died  at  the  ootaet  of  their 
journey.  Houghtoa  (1791,)  who  took  the  wester* 
route,  perished  at  Ladamar.  Watt  and  Winter- 
bottom  (1794.)  wished  to  reach  the  Joliba  at  itt 
source;  but  did  not  proceed  beyond  Teemboa. 
Mungo  Park  (1796)  saw,  at  Sego,  the  Joliba 
as  large  as  the  Thames,  and  flowing  froia  west 
to  east.  Browne  (1793-7)  took  bis  ceane 
towards  Darfur,  and  made  that  country  knewa. 
Homemann  (1797-96)  had  the  honourable  oiii- 
sion  of  exploring  Feazan,  and  acconkplishtd  il 
with  success.  Connected  with  the  last  tn 
countries  is  the  information  commanicated  lif 
Seetsen,  which  he  obtained  at  Cairo;  and  the 
particulars  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson  belong  to 
the  progress  of  the  geography  of  the  interior  of 
Soudan.  The  second  journey  of  Park,  wUeh 
bad  so  melancholy  a  termination,  removed  all 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  Lake  Dibbi^»  awl 
made  known  a  more  direct  road  betweea  FiM* 
ala  and  the  Joliba. 

Adams,  an  American  sailor  (1810)  gave  a  aar- 
rative  of  his  journey  to  Umbuctoo;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  really  visited  tlMt  ei^, 
though  he  certainly  gleaned  some  genuine  par- 
ticulars respecting  it.  Riley  (1SI5)  inserted  ia 
his  narrative  some  details  concerning  Tiabac- 
too,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  tlw 
Moor,  Sidi-Hamet,  who  had  been  there.  Tke 
idea  that  the  Congo,  or  Zaire,  was  the  outlet  tA 
the  Joliba,  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  voyage 
of  Tuckey.  At  the  same  period,  Migor  Peddle 
and  Captain  Campbell  died  at  Kakuudy,  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascend  the  Rio  Nufiez,  aad  visit  the 
sources  of  the  great  rivers  of  Senegambia.  The 
efforts  of  Gray  and  Dockard  had  no  other  resalt 
than  to  improve  the  topography  of  Bondoa. 
Bowditch,  iu  his  narrative,  gives  aome  carious 
particulars  as  to  the  names  and  directions  of  the 
rivers  of  Soudan.  M.  Moliien  (1818)  travelled 
in  Foota  Toro,  Bondou,  and  Foota  Jalla,  but 
could  not  pass  the  lofty  mountaius  which  sepa- 
rate the  basin  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of  the 
Joliba.  The  notices  which  he  procured,  pointed 
out,  however,  the  road  to  the  real  situation  of 
the  sources  of  the  latter  river.  Major  Lainir 
(1822)  approached  them,  and  saw  the  summit  of 
the  Loma,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Niger  begins 
to  flow.  To  this  important  journey  we  arc  in- 
debted for  the  geography  of  Tlmani,  Soolimana 
and  Korankoo.  Burckhardt  and  Ritchie  expired, 
the  one  at  Cairo,  the  other  at  Mourzouk,  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  preparing  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  Captain  Lyon  continued  the 
l&veatisatMn  ol  Vk«  M«.tlhAia  ^aru  of  FenaBf 
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from  trath,  gives  to  his  namtiret  all  the  interest 
of  romantic  ficUon.    But  the  Ute  work  of  Catlin 
transcends  all  others  in  its  viTid  delineation  of 
every thinif  connected  with  Indian  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  feelings.     The  illnstrious  Jefferson 
(1782,)  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  shows  us  that 
state  as  it  then  was,  and  wliat  it  was  capable  of 
becoming.  Mackenzie  was  the  first  who  traversed 
North  America  from  east  to  west,  and  reached 
the  northern  polar  ocean.    The  Columbia  had 
been  discovered,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Grey.    Lewis  and  Clarke,  (180S-6,) 
Journeyed  in  the  western  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.    Hunt  and  Crooks 
reached  the  same  point  by  another  route.    Stew- 
art, in  1812,  ascended  the  Columbia,  and  ap- 
proached the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Colorado. 
Michaux  (ISOl)  examined,  as  a  naturalist,  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.    Brackenridge,  in  1811, 
gave  new  details  on  the  countries  which  border 
the  Mississippi.  The  two  Journeys  of  Pike  (1806- 
1807)  led  bim  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  west  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
sources  of  the  Arkansas,  Kansas,  le  Platte,  and 
Yellow  Riven,  and  apart  of  New  Spain.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  Journeys  of  Long  (1818  and 
1823)  made  him  traverse  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  brought  to  our  knowledge  the  sources  of  the 
river  of  St.  nerre,  and  the  lakes  of  Winnepeg  and 
the  Woods.    Nnttal  (1819)  described  Arkansas, 
and  some  other  points  of  the  United  States.  The 
whole  great  chain  of  the  American  lakes,  and 
the  sources  and  central  parts  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  viewed  by  Schoolcroft  in  1820. 
At  a  later  period,  Beltrami  imaifined  that  he 
had  found  out  the  real  sources  of  the  great  river, 
and  affirmed  that,  before  him,  no  one  had  ever 
passed  beyond  Red  Cedar  Lake.     Heckwelder 
occupied  himself  in  investigating  the  origin  of 
the  American  tribes;  and  the  ancient  monuments 
on  the  Ohio  found  a  historian  in  Caleb  Atwater. 
Volney  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  United  States.    Almost  the  whole 
of  those  BUtes  were  traversed  by  Mellish;  Dou- 
glas carefully  explored  the  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Columbia:  and  Warden  described 
the  entire  of  the  states  uf  the  Union.    In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  names  of  some  Jesuits, 
and  in  our  days  those  of  Dumont,  Lepage  do 
Pratz,  Foster,  Baudry  de  Lozifercs,  Do  Vallon, 
Perrin  du  Lac,  and  Timothy  Flint,  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
Louisiana. 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Spaniards  that  we 
must  first  seek  for  information  as  to  Mexico. 
The  ancient  hi$tofiadore$  furnish  a  picture  of 
that  country  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest.  Two 
centuries  later  (1746)  Villa  Senor  y  Sanchez,  in 
his  Theatro  Americano,  raised  the  veil  which 
concealed  New  Spain  from  Europe.  Lorenzano 
carefully  described  its  topography  and  political 
state;  and  Clavigero  its  anUquities.  To  these 
national  sources  others  were  Joined.  The  Mexi- 
can eoamta  were  tnced  bj  the  voyages  of  Dam- 
pieraad  Wafer.  71u>mu  Gagt  rifiteds  •  part  of 


the  interior;  bis  excursions  iu  the  Gvalanas  msde 
known  those  mountains;  and  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  Guatimala  reveals  all  the  agricol- 
tural  riches  of  the  country.     A  faithful   and 
spirited  portrait  of  Mexico  is  traced  by  Cbspps 
d'Auteroche.      Another    Frenchman,    Thierry 
de  Mononville,  a  friend  of  science  and  of  Us 
country,  bore  from  the  American  soil  the  nopal 
plant,  full  of  the  ova  of  the  cochineal  insect,  ud 
obtained   new  information   as  to  the   country 
of  Oaxaca,  the  plain  of  Theg^nacan,  and  the 
botany  of  the  provinces  which  be  had  traversed. 
But,  to  be  thoroughly  known  by  Europe*  Mexieo 
awaited  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Humboldt.   His 
Essay  on  New  Spun,  the  most  complete  piciws 
which  has  been  traced  of  it,  left  but  very  little 
to  be  added  by  his  successors.    Nevertheless, 
Bullock,  Poinsett,  Lyon,  Ward,  and  others,  have 
gleaned  with  success  In  a  field  well  harvested, 
and  have  shown  us  Mexico  free  and  indepeadeat, 
but  not  yet  happy,  rich,  and  tranquil.    Of  Texas* 
which  once  formed  a  portion  of  Mexico,  bat 
has  become  an  independent  state,  an  elaboiatt 
account  has  recently  been  given  by  Kennedy. 

Henry  May,  Newport,  Dudley,  Rochefort,  fte. 
had  already  voyaged  in  what  are  called  the  West 
Indies,  before  Dutertre  wrote  his  History  of  tks 
French  Antilles,  a  model  of  correctness,  aad 
which  still  recommends  itself  by  its  graceful  aad 
unaffected  style.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Utk 
century,  Bryan  Edwards  published  the  history  e( 
the  whole  archipelago,  including  the  Bahaaui, 
which  work  was  subsequently  continued,  aid 
much  enlarged,  by  Davenport.  Charlevoix,  and, 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Malonet  aad 
Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  traced  the  picture  of  St. 
Domingo.  Labat  more  particularly  directed  kis 
attention  to  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  which 
Chanvnlon,  and,  in  our  days,  Happel  LachesniTe 
and  Moreau  de  Jonnis  also  visited,  and  made 
much  better  known.  Danxion  Lavayaae  sad 
Cullum  procured  new  information  respeetiag 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  SanU  Margarita;  aad 
Trophane  in  the  17th  century.  Long,  Browa, 
and  Beckford,  in  the  18th,  and  Dallas  and  Robert 
Renny  in  the  19tb,  described  Jamaica  in  its  ci^ 
and  natural  points  of  view.  Catesby,  Marter, 
Shop,  and  Mackinnon  explored  the  Bahamas,  aad 
settled  the  geography  of  those  islands.  Chtba, 
relative  to  which  the  Viagero  Universal  contains 
some  curious  notices,  has  been  completely  illaa- 
trated.  M.  de  Humboldt  gave  a  perfect  pictan 
of  its  situation  at  the  time  when  he  wrotet  aad 
the  recent  work  of  Tumbnll  offers  a  CaithfiBl 
representation  of  the  colony  in  its  present  ia- 
proved  state. 

The  learned  geography  of  a  great  part  of 
South  America,  especially  of  Columbia  aad  Pen* 
takes  its  date  from  the  celebrated  travels  of  the 
illnstrious  observer  whose  name  we  have  Jast 
mentioned  (1799-1804.)  Manners,  langoages, 
antiquities,  geology,  natural  history,  aad  astro- 
nomical geography,  were  all  comprehended  in 
tbe  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Bomplaad.  Bat 
let  ns  resume  the  chronological  order. 
•  The  UsloAcs  ot  DAa&o,  CaaJ^^GuariUa,  Gil* 
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(I8UI-18M.)  tbe  ■owee  whence  wu  derived  oar 
knowledre  ef  the  cMtem  pert  of  the  Terrm 
Fima,  wUch  b  iadadcd  in  Columbia,  since 
tlie  Aaeriean  levoledon.  In  theie  later  times, 
the  Drv  repebUe  Iwa  seen  nnmerous  trmrellen. 
M.  MoUiea  Tiaiced  aome  of  its  prorincen,  and 
describes  the  huh*  of  the  May^dalena.  Colonel 
Hall  fbUewcd  the  routes  from  Varinas  to  Valen- 
da,  and  from  Aranre  to  Barqnesimento.  That 
freai  Canna  to  Bogou  wma  traversed  by  a  travel- 
ler (or  ■■  BngilBh  commercial  hoose,  who  was 
catrastsd  vitb  a  financial  mission.  To  Captain 
CocbnuM  (ISD)  we  are  indebted  for  an  interest- 
inc  joenai  of  two  years'  residence  in  that  coon- 
trr;  aid  to  Cokmel  Hamilton  for  a  similar  nar- 
nitft.  The  laat  two  tnvellers  explored  caref oily 
tkc  valley  of  Caaea  and  a  part  of  Choco. 

Fcfa  wee  smm  acientifinlly  known  to  ns  till 
■Her  Ac  tnvcLi  of  UUoa,  La  Condaraine,  Bon- 
ner, aad  Jaadea  (17S&-1736,)  Helm  (1788.)  and 
fiobrevicU  and  Barcelo  (1794.)  Hanke  (17^.) 
Stcvcaaoa,  Hebraa,  Proctor  (1813-1834.)  and 
By  sabseqoeat  observers,  have  traversed  the 
conatiyp  tetpeetinf  which  the  Peruvian 
Mercory  (1791,  ftc.)  also  contains  numerous 
feoKKBpUcal  notices. 

Ovalle,  Vldaare,  Haveetad,  and  Molina,  have 
eceepcd  theascWes  about  Chili,  which  they 
hare  paJated  in  much  too  flowing  colonra.  The 
■atafal  histoiy  of  If oliaa,  especially,  is  full  of 
doabcfal  facts  and  ezagycrations.  It  is  in  the 
tnvdsof  Frezier,  Helms,  Hebras,  Hall.  Steven- 
•*■,  Caldcleagh,  BIrs.  Graham,  Schmidtmeyer, 
mefs,  aad  Head,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  ele- 
meats  of  a  good  geography  of  Chili;  we  may  add, 
aad  aiae  of  tlie  plain  of  the  Pkmpas.  and  the 
icpeUic  of  Baeaoe  Ayrea. 

Very  rariona  details,  with  respect  to  the  natives 
of  Pktagoafa  and  Ataacania,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  dcscriptioa  of  Falkner.  the  voyages  of  Byron, 
Cook.  Ulhw,  Weddell,  Fitsroy,  and  King,  and 
the  Bckdoa  del  Ultiflw  Vlage  al  Estrecho  de 


The  Uateey  of  Charievolz  contains  all  the 
liiaraBBilaB  which  had  been  collected  in  his 
tlae,  ea  *e  whole  of  Faragnay,  and  is  still 
vet^ef  hflay,  eoasulted.  The  description  of 
4aia,Atfr«it  of  twenty  years' residence,  (1781- 
iM)  *— Hshtf  positive  and  natural  geography 
with  a  ccnsiderable  number  of  new  facts.  Of 
laic  fcan,  somethiBg  haa  been  added  to  the 
sistti  thengh  the  de^odsm  of  Franda,  the  late 
nlcr,  for  a  long  wUle  rendered  the  country 
■sariy  laaeecMlble  to  foreigners. 

The  gfcat  Soath  American  empire,  Brazil, 
was  iiBt  described  by  Staden,  a  German,  and 
Lay,  a  Fkcnebiaan.  To  the  16th  century 
bcloag  also  Am  vnyagea  of  Atkins,  Reniger, 
PonsK,  P*dsc]r,  Hare,  Lancaster,  &c.  In  the 
ITtk,  Bafkeaa,  Flsoa,  Margraff,  Knivet.  Vas- 
csaecUos,  aad  Biitto-Freyre,  wrote  upon  Brazil, 
aad  deecrihed  lU  state  at  varions  epochs,  either 
the  gotamment  of  Count  Maurice  of 
or  aadar  the  iemhdtui  of  the  Portn- 
•trBoeem  Pitta,  dmwa  up 
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from  the  chronicles  of  the  Jesuits,  contains  too 
many  errors  to  be  consulted  with  cou6dence. 
We  must  come  to  the  travels  of  Barrow  and 
Liudley  to  find  more  crrtain  information  aud 
details.  The  Memoir  published  by  the  author 
of  the  Precis  de  la  (ieoirraphie  Universelle  con- 
tains all  that  was  known  of  this  colony  up  to 
181)6;  but  the  real  proKreas  of  its  geography 
dates  only  from  the  day  on  which  its  independ- 
ence was  proclumed,  and  it  began  to  communi- 
cate with  the  world.  Science  then  entered  with 
ardour  upon  a  path  newly  opened  to  its  investi- 
gations. Freyrois  aud  Seliow,  in  the  trdn  of 
the  prince  of  Neuwied,  explored  Brazil  as  bota- 
nists; Mawe  proceeded  from  Baenos  Ayres  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  the  route  of  San  Paulo,  and 
afterwards  directed  his  course  towards  Tejucu. 
in  the  mining  district.  Vun  Eachwege,  setting 
out  from  Villa  Rica,  penetrated  to  the  west  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Abaiti.  Koster  and  I^uccock  made  rural  eco- 
nomy the  special  object  of  their  observations. 
Young  naturalists  were  sent  to  Brazil  by  various 
powers;  Mikan  and  Schott  by  Austria;  Dolfera 
and  Sello  by  Prussia;  Dnvaucel  by  France;  and 
Spix  and  Martins  by  Bavaria.  The  narrative  of 
the  last-named  travellers  is  the  most  scientific 
work  which  had  till  then  appeared  upon  BraaiU 
it  conducts  us  to  San  Paulo,  Villa  Rica,  the  whole 
province  of  Minas  Gerafis,  and  to  the  Rio  Xipoto, 
and  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  those  distant 
parts,  bordering  on  the  ancient  Spanish  posses- 
sions, which,  for  the  first  time,  were  explored 
by  the  scientific  Bavarians.  Denis,  Taunay, 
Henderson,  Caidcleugh,  and  Walsh,  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  catalogue  uf  travellers  in 
Brazil.  I'hey  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
preceding  stock  of  knowledge.  The  travels  and 
inquiries  of  Saint  Hilaire  have  furnished  much 
that  is  wholly  connected  with  science,  and 
those  of  Langsdorff  have  produced  an  abundant 
harvest. 

The  inland  countries  watered  by  the  Amazons, 
were  first  made  known  by  the  very  rare  descrip- 
tion of  Christopher  d'Acuha,  the  History  of 
Manuel  Rodriguez,  and  the  Annals  of  Pereira 
de  Berredo.  La  Condamine  plunged  into  a  part 
of  these  savage  regions,  and  traversed  them 
through  an  immense  extent.  His  narrative  still 
remains  a  geographical  authority.  About  the 
same  epoch.  Father  Toman  (174U)  travelled  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  and  pointed 
out  a  communication  between  those  two  great 
rivers,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Humboldt.  An  additional  light  haa 
recently  been  thrown  on  the  course  of  the 
Amazons,  by  the  exertions  of  British  travellers. 

The  discovery  of  Guiana,  by  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Raleigh,  very  early  found  exagge- 
rating and  credulous  historians.  Harcourt, 
Biet,  merre  Barrere,  and  Edward  Bancroft, 
successively  made  this  immense  country  known. 
The  I>utch  colony  of  Surinam  has  been  described 
by  Pistorins,  Fermln,  and  HarUink.  Oihet  Vta,- 
rellen  have  equally  written  upon  the  lub^ect. 
Among  this  niunber  are  the  Geimani  Uadw^iL 
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and  Peten,  and  the  Dntcliman  Van  Berkel. 
Stedman,  the  traveller,  emplofed  five  yean  in 
▼isitinff  the  interior  of  Dutch  Guiana,  of  which 
he  published  the  most  complete  and  interesting 
account.  M.  Malouet  ondertoolt  to  make  the 
same  inquiries,  and  in  part  accomplished  the 
same  labour,  with  respect  to  French  Guiana; 
he  procured  much  information  relative  to  the 
Gualibis,  tiiose  natives  whom  the  missionaries 
vainlf  endeavoured  to  convert.  The  residence 
of  Boling^broke  in  Guiaua  was  equally  nsefnl  to 
science.  This  Eniflish  writer  has  statistically 
described  the  colonies  of  Demerary,  Esseqoibo, 
and  Berbice.    The  recent  excursions  of  Schom- 


berck,  which  he  is  at  tUa  moment  eontinniair, 
will  probably  leave  but  little  untold  as  to  Britfak 
Guiana.  We  pass  over  in  silence  other  nana* 
tlves  of  less  importance. 

Such  is  the  incomplete  aketch  of  the  progress 
of  geography  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aas* 
tralia.  Its  progress  in  Europe  baa  been  so 
extensive,  and  travellers  who  have  contributed 
to  it  are  in  such  multitudes,  that  it  woaU  be 
impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  it  withta  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  summary  like  the  present: 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary,  aa  the  result  mil 
be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  Surepesa 
sutes« 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  TBX   TABIXTIK8   OF  TBX    HUMA.N   KACX. 


The  human  race,  which  the  majority  of  natural- 
ists consider  as  forming'  an  insulated  genus, 
approaches  so  closely  to  other  mammiferous 
animals  in  its  general  formation,  particularly  in 
the  construction  of  the  bony  fabric,  that  one 
learned  wTiter,  M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  con- 
tends that  the  ouran-ontang  ought  to  be  admitted 
Into  the  same  class.  Taken  in  mass,  the  supe- 
riority of  man,  as  regards  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties,  is  immense  and  undeniable;  but,  neverthe- 
less, if  we  examine  some  uncultivated  tribes, 
which  hitherto  have  been  almost  unsusceptible 
of  being  civilized,  the  difference  vanishes  to 
such  a  degree,  that  certain  races  appear  to  rise 
very  little  above  the  brutes,  except  as  to  articu- 
late speech,  which  establishes  a  genuine  line  of 
demarcation. 

Though,  says  the  celebrated  Cnvier,  the  human 
species  appears  to  be  uniform,  since  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  it  can  intermix  indistinctly,  and  pro- 
duce fertile  individuals,  we  perceive  that  there 
are  certain  hereditary  conformations  which  con- 
stitute distinct  races. 

The  learned  do  nut  agree  in  their  mode  of 
distributing  the  variety  of  the  human  race. 
Bnffon  admits  but  one  species.  Unnseus,  though 
holding  the  same  opinion,  adopts  five  varieties ; 
1.  The  broum  Ameriean;  2.  The  white  European; 
3.  The  feliou)  Asiatic;  4.  The  black  African:  5. 
The  tiuMtttrous.  Blnmenbach  also  makes  five 
divisions:  1.  T^e  Caucoiian;  i.  The  Mongolian; 
3.  The  Ethiopian:  4.  like  American;  5.  TheMa- 
lajf'tn. 

The  learned  professor,  M.  Dumeril,  in  his 
Elements  of  the  Naturid  Sciences,  likewise 
makes  five  principal  varieties:  1.  The  Cattcatic, 
or  Arab-European;  2,  The  Hyperborean;  Z.The 
Mongol;  4.  The  Negro;  5.  The  American.  M. 
Cnvier  recognises  in  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race  only  three  which  are  strikingly  distinct :  1. 
The  White,  or  Caucatic;  2.  The  Yellow,  or  Mon- 
golie;  3.  The  Negro,  or  Ethiopic. 

a.  Virey,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Deterville, 
^ec^gn/scM  but  two  tpedet,  n-hich  he  charac- 


terizes by  the  measure  of  the  facial  angle,  aad 
describes  six  races:  I.  White;  2.  Towsy;  S> 
Copper-coloured;  4.  Dark  brown;  5.  Black;  6. 
Blackiih. 

M.  Desmonlins  raises  the  number  to  elevea: 
1.  Celto-Scpthic-Arabic;  2.  Mongol;  3.  SM»- 
piant;  4.  Euro-A/ricant;  5.  Austro-Africamt;  6. 
Mnlayi,  or  Oceania;  7.  Papuans;  8.  Ocemue 
Negroes;  9.  Australasians;  10.  Columbians;  11. 
Americans, 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  in  his  work  on  Msa* 
proposes  a  still  greater  number  of  divisions.  He 
makes  fifteen  species:  1.  The  Japetic,  subdi- 
vided into  four  races;  2.  The  Arabic,  whick 
comprises  two  races;  3.  The  Hindoo;  4.  The 
Scythian;  5.  TTu  Sinie,  or  Chinese;  6.  TluBf- 
perborean;  7>  The  Neptunian,  divided  into 
three  races;  8.  T%e  Australasian;  9.  The  Colum- 
bian; 10.  The  American;  11.  The  Patagoniont 
12.  The  Ethiopian;  13.  The  Cafferi  14.  The 
Melanian;  15.  The  Hottentot. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  on  the  merit  of 
these  various  classifications,  we  will  adopt  the 
most  simple  of  them,  that  which  separates  the 
human  race  into  three  great  divisions,  with 
strongly  distinctive  characters,  namely,  1.  The 
white  race,  called  Caucasian;  2.  The  yellow,  or 
olive-coloured  Mongolic  race;  and  3.  ITkeNegr*, 
or  Ethiopian  race. 

The  first  has  its  principal  centre  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  •■  far  as 
the  Ganges,  and  in  Africa  as  far  aa,  and  coni' 
prising,  the  Sahara.  The  second  comprehends 
all  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  has,  in  a  manner,  its 
focus  on  the  table  land  of  Great  Tartary  and 
Thibet.  It  appears  to  have  originally  peopled 
North  America,  llie  last  species  covers  the 
greatest  part  of  Africa  and  some  islanda  of  New 
Guinea,  the  land  of  Papua,  and  New  HoUand. 
We  must  refrain  from  dwelling  in  this  work 
upon  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  to  demonstrate  that  these  three  races 
descend  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

1.  Thk  YTavcK,  A.ULB-£timorsAir,  Cavca* 
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we  belong,  it  cUefly 
mi  kf  Um  oval  fonn  of  Uie  head;  the 
CM  lAhenesi;  the  aote  gtatnUj 
r  aesljr  ao;  the  month  of  a  moderate 
y*  l^a,  of  a  paler  or  deeper  red,  but 
k;  awl  the  teeth  placed  vertit^lly. 
m  are  aanallj  refpilar,  which  caaies 
be  conaidered  as  the  most  handsome 
ble.  It  is  to  this  that  belong  the 
LeHbiaa,  Mingreliaa,  and  Geoivian 
M  an  admired  for  their  beauty.  It 
te  Caacasian  that  the  facial  angle  is 
oped:  it  ia  from  80  to  90  degrees, 
e  is  divided  into  several  families 
ke  jirabiaut  comprises  the  Arabs  of 
M  Bedouins,  the  Hebrews,  the  inha^ 
Lebanon,  the  Syrians,  Clwldeans, 
Phteniciansy  Abyssinians,  Moors,  and 
lorocco. 

ad  family,  Hiudooa,  includes  the  in- 
r  Bengal,  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
he  people  of  Candahar,  and  others. 
,  Sqfthiana,  is  composed  of  nations 
t  the  Cancasian  chain,  and  the  neigh- 
>f  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Circassians 
trgiaaa,  the  Scythians,  the  Parthians, 
IS,  the  Cossacks,  the  Usbecics,  the 
ea,  the  ancient  Mnseorites,  the  Turks, 
sngarians;  tite  Fiulandera  have  also 
■igin. 

tb  stock,  purely  European,  is  com- 
be Ceitie  /amilie$.  Bory  de  Saint 
ndes  them  into,  1.  the  Pelagic  race 

3.  the  Celtic  net  (western;)  and  8. 
nle  (northem.)     Tiiis  last  compre- 

varioties,   the    Teutonic  and   the 

the  PeVigie,  comprehends  a  people 
itatore  (about  6  feet  7  inches;)  the 
with  respect  to  the  body,  is  covered 
4  verr  long  hair,  brown  or  chestnat- 
nj  seldom  light:  the  nose  is  straight; 
«  large  and  fall;  the  complexion, 
,  Iws  sometimes  a  brown  tinge.  It  is 
>eh  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 


■d,  Ceitie,  consists  of  people  of  loftier 
lact  9  inches  on  an  average.)  It  is 
by  hair  less  long,  of  a  deep  chestnut 
wctimes  red  or  brown,  very  thick. 
If  iae;  the  beard  thick;  the  forehead 
Ik  at  the  sides;  the  nose  rectilineal; 
of  middle  size;  the  eyes  generally 
town,  sometimes  grey;  the  skin,  less 
■■  ia  the  Pelagic  race,  is  often  of  a 
lalcBess;  the  members  are  well  pro- 

ie  bt»och  comprises  the  people  of 
ad  gothic  origin.  The  Highlanders 
JUk  Isles,  the  Welsh,  the  Low  Britons 
er  Annorica,  and  the  Basques  of  the 
neaees,  are  offsets  from  this  branch. 
i,  GermaiAe,  is  that  which  displays 
Irighcst  stature;  their  average  height 
BCt  10  Inches  and  6  teet.  They  are  of 
9f,  moMtIr  rery  6Ui  their  I 


complexion  ia  of  a  daaling  fsiniess,  when  it  is 
not  pallid;  thdr  face  is  rounded;  their  eyes  are 
generally  blue;  their  teeth  very  frequently  bad; 
their  hair  is  very  fine,  almost  flat,  and  in  thick 
locks  of  a  moderate  length,  of  a  golden  or  yellow 
hue,  and  does  not  whiten  till  a  late  period.  The 
women  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colour  and  the  fulness  of  their  forms.  They  are 
seldom  marriageable  before  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen. 

Teutonic  variety.— The  Teutons,  under  the 
name  of  Cimbriaus,  occupied  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  penetrated  into  Scandinavia,  where 
they  became  the  Suenones,  afterwards  called 
Goths,  and  were  the  parent  stock  of  the  people 
who  now  inhabit  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. Iceland  was  also  peopled  by  men  of  the 
Teutonic  variety. 

Slavonian  variety. — This  consists  of  men  who 
probably  came  from  the  Krapack  mountains.  It 
is  from  this  variety  that  descend  the  Sarmatians, 
Lithuanians,  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  a  throng 
of  other  tribes  whom  M.  Balbi  includes  in  the 
Slavonian  family. 

^.    ThS   YxLLOW  ok   MOIVOOLIAN   Racb  ia 

known  by  the  large,  square,  flattened  face  of  the 
men  who  compose  it:  the  eminences  on  the  head 
appear  in  general  less  prominent,  because  the 
cheek  bones  are  more  raised,  the  nose  is  more 
sunk  in,  and  flatter,  large,  and  squat  at  the  rout; 
the  nostrils  are  very  open  at  the  sides;  the  facial 
angle  is  not  more  than  from  eighty  to  eighty-five 
degrees;  the  eyes  are  placed  obliquely,  and  seem 
tied  down  by  the  lids;  the  colour  of  the  skin  is 
olive  or  tawny;  the  hair  is  black,  straight,  and 
long. 

This  race,  which  seems  to  derive  iu  origin 
from  the  Altaf  mountains,  offers  three  principal 
branches  and  several  varieties. 

The  Jirit  branch  comprised  a  multitude  of 
Mongal  hordes  of  Great  Tartary,  especially  be- 
yond the  Irtisch;  the  Kalkas,  the  Kalmucks,  the 
Buretes,  &c.  Under  Gengiskhan,  Kubid,  and 
Tamerlane,  these  people  founded  the  largest 
empires  of  the  world. 

The  second  branch,  which  extends  towards 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Chinese,  Coreans, Japanese.Cechin- 
Chinese,  &c.  The  Chinese  are  spread  among  the 
Sunda,  Molucca,  and  Philippine  islands;  some 
of  them  are  even  to  be  found  at  Saint  Helena, 
where  they  bear  a  tolerable  proportion  to  the 
European  population. 

The  physical  indications  of  these  people  are, 
straight  black  hair,  thin,  like  the  beard;  some 
allow  mustachios  to  grow,  which,  among  them, 
is  a  mark  of  dignity;  the  eyes  are  obliquely 
placed;  the  ears  erect;  the  mouth  larire;  the  nose 
slightiy  broad  and  flat;  the  lips  thick;  the  skin 
a  straw-yellow. 

The  third  branch,  (the  hyperborean  species 
and  race  of  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  and  Desmou- 
lins.)  is  remarkable  for  the  low  stature  and  the 
coarse  stunted  features  of  the  tribes  wb\c\i  com- 
pose it,  and  comprehends  the  KavoslcViaikana, 
the  Tabatakia,  the  Ostiacks,  the  TunguaVtAft, 
Fa 
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tbe  iimmfedt*,  a  psit  of  tbe  lapUnden,  the 
t*Htnm*iix,  sod  the  GreenUodert.  These  men, 
whn%e  mttn^ft  beif  ht  does  not  exceed  foar  feet 
aine  inches,  are  squat,  thoa^  thin;  they  have 
aa  enormons  head,  a  veiy  large  and  short  face, 
flattened  towards  the  forehead,  eyes  wide  apart, 
a  depressed  nose,  a  very  large  month,  little 
heard,  flat,  harsh,  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a 
•moky  skin.  The  women  are  hideons;  their 
breast*,  soft  and  pendant,  are  shaped  like  a  pear. 

It  mast  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are 
many  striking  differences  in  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical character  of  these  people;  but  this  perhaps 
may  be  attribnted  to  the  inflneuce  of  the  tribes 
by  which  they  are  sarroonded. 

Maltyan  variety. — Under  this  class  are  ranged 
tbe  people  who  inhabit  tbe  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
tbe  nameroQs  islands  which  form  the  archipe- 
lagos of  fl>e  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes, 
Munda,  the  Mariannes,  and  the  Isle  of  Timor: 
they  are  fonnd  also  at  Madagascar,  in  the 
•oath  of  Papna,  and  in  New  Guinea.  It  is 
extremely  donbtfnl  whether  we  ought  to  include 
among  them  the  Otaheitans,  Sandwich  islanders, 
the  natives  of  tbe  Mendozas,  and  the  New  Zea- 
landers.  The  last  named  people  differ  from  all 
the  others,  in  their  physical  conformation,  arts, 
costoros,  and  Ungnage. 

MM.  Gamot  and  Lesson  propose  to  form  of 
these  a  variety,  nnder  the  name  of  Oceanians. 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  classes  them  in  the  Nep- 
tunian species,  and  makes  of  them  a  race,  which 
he  calls  Oceanic. 

The  Malays  are  of  middle  stature,  and  a  red 
copper  colour,  and  well  made:  their  hair  is  long, 
even,  shining,  and  black;  their  face  is  flattened, 
their  nose  broad  and  flat;  their  mouth  is  large, 
and  their  lips  inclining  to  thick;  tbeir  teeth  are 
regular,  and  tinged  with  a  red  hue  verging  into 
black,  which  doubtless  arises  from  their  habit 
of  chewing  betel  mixed  with  areca  and  lime. 
The  females  have  round  short  persons,  a  well- 
formed  bosom  when  they  are  young,  rough  and 
very  dark  hair,  and  a  very  wide  mouth.  The 
general  appearance,  though  not  so  attractive  as 
it  is  described  by  some  travellers,  is  not  without 
its  charms. 

The  Malay  seldom  goes  in  a  complete  state  of 
nudity;  even  the  poorest  of  them  wear  round 
their  loins  a  sort  of  wrapper  or  apron.  It  is  only 
children  that  are  sometimes  seen  naked.  M. 
G arnot  remarks,  that  he  never  saw  any  of  them 
who  had  been  circumcised. 

Ocennie  branch. — This  branch  inhabits  the 
major  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Koutli  Sea; 
among  these  are  the  Society,  Mulgrave,  Sand- 
wich, Friendly,  and  Fiji  islands,  tbe  Marquesas, 
Easter  Island,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  natives  of  Otabeite,  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
Oceanians,  are  generally  well  made;  they  have 
an  oval  face,  the  forehead  open  and  rounded; 
black,  glossy,  uncurled  hair;  well  formed  eyes, 
Munnounted  by  thick  eyebrows;  a  moderate-sized 
note,  slightly  depressed;  the  mouth  inclined  to 
kwgre,  with  thick  lips;  the  bosom  full;  the  com- 
plesloa  tMwnjr  or  copper-coloured;   the  facial 
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angle  as  open  as  Aat  of  Baropeaaa;  the  Mcfc 
thick,  but  symmetrically  propartaoncd;  aad  the 
limbs  handsoaiclr  formed. 

The  majority  ot  voyagers  hare  asserted  thst 
tbe  OtaheitaBS  reach  asore  than  sfac  feet  tkiee 
inches  in  statare.  M.  GamoC,  who  aseasued 
many  of  them,  conld,  however,  find  none  that 
exceeded  six  feet.  The  ordinary  height  is  iv« 
feet  seven  or  eight  Inches. 

Otabeite,  which  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Cy thera,  no  longer  offers  a  Venvs  to  the  eyes  ef 
voyagers.  Some  women,  however,  in  the  bloen 
of  youth,  are  still  attractive;  the  whiteness  ef 
their  teeth  and  tbeir  exciting  eyes  give  a  pi- 
quancy to  their  clear  lemon-coloured  compiex* 
ions;  their  hands  are  truly  beautiful. 

At  New  Zealand  the  women  are  less  handsome 
than  at  Otabeite.  The  natives  of  the  Headoa 
isles,  and  of  Rotnma,  are  said  to  be  the  best 
made  of  the  Oceanians.  M.  Lesson  says,  that 
the  natives  of  Rotnma  have  a  mild  coantensace, 
regular  features,  and  long  dark  hair,  which  is 
fastened  behind  the  head  in  a  large  bunch;  thdr 
members  are  finely  proportioned;  they  mlgitt 
serve  as  models  for  a  sculptor.  Tatooiag  is 
generally  practised  throughout  Oceania. 

American  race  or  variety. — This  variety,  which 
inhabits  the  vast  continent  of  America,  has  not 
sufficiently  strilung  characteristics  to  entitle  it 
to  be  made  a  separate  race.  Bory  de  Sslat 
Vincent  ranges  under  three  heads  thespedet 
peculiar  to  tbe  New  World.  1.  The  CohmUe 
species;  2.  The  ^mertcan  species;  3.  Tbe  Pata- 
gonian  species.  The  generid  designation  of  the 
physical  characters  of  the  Americans  is  a  large 
triangular  face;  a  dark  copper-colonred  skis; 
long,  flat,  black  hair;  little  beard;  and  a  broad 
and  prominent  nose.  It  is  to  this  variety  thst 
belong  the  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  Araucaniaas, 
Patagonians,  Puelches,  and  the  nativea  of  Para- 
guay, Buenos  Ay  res,  and  BraziL  The  Botoeuiu 
of  the  last  of  the«e  regions,  frequently  almost 
white,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Mongol 
race  than  the  other  Americans.  Tliongh  be- 
longing to  the  same  variety,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  tbe  Araucanians  and  Pern* 
vians;  except  in  the  bronzed  coloor  of  the  skin, 
which  is  the  same  in  both.  The  Araucanians 
are  large,  and  very  muscular,  while  the  Peru- 
vians are  thinner,  and  of  less  stature.  In  the 
first,  the  face  is  large  and  full,  more  rounded 
below  than  towards  the  upper  part;  aad  the 
expression  of  it  is  as  ferocious  as  it  is  mild  in 
tbe  Peruvians,  whose  features  are  also  more 
regular. 

The  Patagonians  live  beyond  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  towards  the  sontbera 
extremity  of  America,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  lofty  stature,  which  usually  exceeds  six 
feet,  and  sometimes  considerably  more.  They 
are  of  a  tawny  hue,  and  their  hair,  which  is  flat, 
and  cither  brown  or  black,  is  generally  long. 

3.  Black  or  £TBiopiAif-ifBoaoRA.CB. — ^Bory 
de  Saint  Vincent  considers  this  race  to  belong 
to  the  Ethiopian,  Caffer,  Melanian,  Hottentot^ 
Austi«ia»\«n  and  'Nev^-vtn\*A  v^t^ca. 
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The  negro  nee  ialwbltB  all  the  goatli  of  Africa, 
fomu  mixtvcswith  the  Moon  of  that  part  uf 
the  wocU,  and  eziit*  alao  in  the  ifreat  iaie  of 
Madap»ng,  F^aa,  the  New  Hehrides,  Solomon 
and  Schootea'a  Ulea,  and  alao  in  New  Holland 

aad  Tan  Oiemea'a  Lud. 

TUi  lace  kaa  ahlaek  or  blacMth  hae;  has  crisp, 
frinJed,  woolly  hidr,  and  a  compresaed  1111111;  the 
broad,  lat.  Urge  nose,  the  nostril  projecting, 
aad  the  thid:  Dps,  eridentlf,  aajrs,  M.  Cnvier, 
appwgimate  it  to  the  monkey  tribe.  The  facial 
ugie  is  fron  7D  to  75  degrees.  Thia  race  may 
he  divided  iuo  several  branches. 

1.  EtiiifU»iranch,OTNegT0$trietljf  to  called. 
— TUs  Is  cooaposed  of  the  Joloffs,  Foalahs,  the 
tribes  of  Senegal,  Angola,  Congo,  &c. 

He  fistingaiahing  marks  of  tUa  branch  are  so 
striUag,  that  an  Ethiopian  may  be  known  at  the 
first  gbace.  Hia  skin  is  of  a  deep  colour,  his 
hair  wooUy:  the  bony  case  of  the  sknll  is  very 
■snow  in  Eront,  flattened  at  the  rertez,  and 
roaaded  in  the  hinder  region,  towards  which 
ibe  occipital  satnre  is  pushed  back;  the  catting 
teeth  are  inserted  obliquely;  the  cheek  bones 
ue  prominent;  the  lips  thick;  the  nose  large 
lad  broad;  tlie  hips  projecdng;  the  loins  arched; 
tad  the  lower  extremities  much  cunred.  In  the 
IhBaleSy  the  breasts  are  so  pendent,  and  the 
lippie  is  so  longp  tliat,  as  we  are  told  by  travel- 
lers, they  can  suckle  their  infants  over  their 
ihoriders.  T>t.  Bnsseuil,  however,  who  spent 
three  years  on  the  African  coast,  declares  that 
he  aevcr  saw  this  mode  of  suckling  practised. 
Aa  odour  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  may  be  smelt 
at  a  eoasiderable  distance,  exhalea  from  the 
aegroes.  It  Is  from  the  alliance  of  thia  braacb 
■itfc  Europeans  that  spring  the  Mulattos,  who 
people  a  creat  part  of  the  colomes. 

1  Otfrt  hramck.  —  It  inhabits  the  eastern 
Mrtioa  of  Africa,  from  the  St.  Esprit  river  to  the 
llnitaf  Babeimandeb.  It  it  found  also  in  Mada- 
laaear.  Aa  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
iccpa  oteadiag  from  day  to  day.  the  Caffres  are 
lashed  hack  into  the  interior.  They  have  a  less 
darit  hue,  a  blackish  grey,  and  less  shining,  a 
kaspnalncut  face,  more  regular  and  handsome 
fcslmca,  and  a  lesa  strong  odour,  than  the  Ethi- 
opiaa  wtpwm.  They  are  large  and  well  formed, 
lis  Vsniant  states,  that  none  of  them  whom  he 
law  were  lass  tlwa  ive  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
tad  that.  In  general,  their  stature  is  six  feet. 

1.  Httleutmt  knmth.—Tht  Hottentou  in> 
kabk  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  beyond  the 
trBfie.  This  branch,  says  M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vin- 
Nat,  farms  the  connecting  link  between  man 
wd  the  onraa  and  gibl>on,  and  consequently 
sith  the  awakeys.  The  tribes  known  under 
tUs  name  are  the  Namaqnas,  the  Koranas,  Bos- 
icaea,  the  Hottentou  strictly  so  called,  the 
iuaaiiaais,  and  the  Hnzuanas.  The  Hottentots 
Hoperaaake  dally  aUiances  with  the  Mozambique 
Mfraes,  the  resalt  of  wUeh  must  be  that,  in  the 
omc  of  a  lev  yean,  none  of  them  will  be  found 
la  «B  anmlacd  state.  . 

is  geaeiat  iMm  HmtteBtotg  aujr  be  reeogniaed  \ 
b*  <*«  Mlamiag  pbjr^tat  atgns:  the  foreheMti  / 


prominent,  especially  in  the  upper  portion;  the 
vertex  flattened;  the  hair  black  or  blackish, 
short,  and  woolly;  little  beard;  the  eyebrows 
thin,  and  funtly  marked;  the  eves  distant  from 
each  other,  and  half  closed;  the  lips  thick,  and 
projecting  forward;  the  nose  depressed  and  large; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  has  a  tinge  of  bistre,  and 
is  more  or  less  yetlowiMb,  but  never  black;  the 
^cial  angle  is  at  most  75  degrees;  the  figure  is 
usually  squabby. 

The  learned  M.  Uchtenstien  affirms,  that,  (as 
is  the  case  in  the  macaco  monkey.)  the  bones  of 
the  nose  in  the  Hottentots  are  united  into  a 
single  scaly  plate,  flattened,  and  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  human  head :  the  olecranion 
cavity  of  the  humerus  is  also  perforated.  The 
women,  still  more  hideoos  than  the  men,  are 
likewise  proportionately  smaller  in  size.  Their 
breasts  are  pendent,  and  the  sexual  parts  have 
a  singular  deformity,  which  bears  the  name  of 
apron. 

Low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  the  Hottentots 
appear  to  be,  the  English  government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  learn  some  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Doctor  Garnot,  during  his 
suy  at  Zwellendam,  in  1924,  saw  various  works 
which  were  made  by  them,  and  were  ezevutcil 
with  tolerable  skill.  Thev  have  even  been  con- 
verted into  good  soldiers. 

4.  Papuan  branch. — ^The  Papuans  inhabit  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Nrw 
Giunea,  York  Island,  and  Waigiou.  It  is,  lu 
some  measure,  a  hybrid  variety. 

The  natives  of  Waigiou  are  of  a  slender  and 
delicate  make.  They  arc  generally  small.  Out 
of  twenty  individuals,  who  were  measured,  there 
was  only  one  who  reached  the  height  of  five  feet 
six  inches.  The  average  height  was  from  four 
feet  ten  to  five  feet  two  inches.  'Vht  hair,  soft  and 
straight  in  some,  frizzled  in  others,  and  in  sonic 
instances  between  both,  Is  generally  black  and 
thick,  forming  round,  globular  masses,  which 
make  the  figure  look  very  diminutive.  There  are 
natives  who  tie  the  hair  up  behind,  which  then 
forma  an  extraordinary  tuft.  They  let  their 
whiskers  and  mustachoes  grow.  The  maximum 
of  the  facial  angle  is  69  degrees,  and  the  minimum 
from  63  to  64. 

The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  whom 
Lesson  calls  Tasmaniana,  resemble  the  Papuans 
in  their  physical  conformation. 

llie  nativea  of  New  Holland,  of  whom  Bory  de 
Saint  lucent  forms  his  Australian  species,  are 
indisputably  the  most  hideous  beings  that  are 
known. 

The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  Cove  and 
Paramatta  are  of  middle  suture;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  among  them  who  reach  the  heigitt  uf 


five  feet  ten  inches.  The  colour  of  their  skiu 
is  not  a  beautiful  black;  it  may  best  be  compared 
to  that  of  very  dark  milk  coffee.  They  arc  usually 
of  slender  and  weak  structure.  Thou  who 
7/re  ia  the  interior,  and  support  tbemu\ve»  by 
banting,  have  a  more  robust  muscular  syHlem. 
The  bair,  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  1&iV\uuf\iuk 
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negroes,  i>  hanli,  reiy  thick,  sometimes  dis- 
posed in  long  frizzled  ioclts,  sometimes  rery 
short;  the  beard  is  thicJter  on  the  sides  of  the 
chin  than  elsewhere;  the  face  is  flat  in  the  upper 
part;  the  nose  spreading  and  large;  the  month 
prominent;  the  lips  thick;  the  facial  angle  from 
-61  to  67  degrees. 

Besides  the  kinds  abore  enumerated,  there  are 
accidental  Tarieties  in  the  haman  race;  for  in- 
stance,  the  Albinos  of  Africa,  the  CagoU  «f  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais.  These 
▼arieties  maj  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
diiieases. 

The  numerous  races  spread  over  the  surface 
«f  the  globe  differ  essentially  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin  and  the  hair.  Do  these  Tsriatiens  in  colour 
depend  on  exterior  circumstances  ?  It  is  certain 
that  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  produces  marked 
changes  in  the  skin:  but  the  skin  returns  to  its 
primitive  state  on  its  being  shielded  from  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays. 

Remove  negro  families  into  Europe,  and  Euro- 
peans into  Congo,  andyou  will  not  6ndthe  former 
become  white,  or  the  latter  black.  The  hair 
also  varies  singularly,  according  to  the  country, 
latitude,  climate,  and  race.  The  principal  colours 
«re  black,  flaxen,  and  sometimes  a  fiery  red: 
these  three  colours  have  numerous  gradations  of 
shade. 

Desmoulins,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the 
races,  adduces  facts  which  tend  to  prove  the 
invariability  of  the  colour  in  the  skin  and  hair, 
when  the  races  have  remained  unmixed. 

The  majority  of  naturalists  and  anatomists 
agree,  that  the  colour  of  the  sl<in  resides  in  the 
rete  mucosum,  which  lies  beneath  the  epidermis 
«r  cuticle.  Tlie  absence  of  this  kind  of  net-work 
explains  why  cicatrices  have  the  same  colour  in 
blacks  as  in  whites. 

The  skull  offers  as  many  various  forms  as  there 
are  races  or  species  of  men  on  the  globe.  Dr. 
Gall  is  of  opinion,  that  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
this  bony  box  the  intellectual  faculties  imprint 
eminences,  which  correspond  with  the  functions 
which  he  attributes  to  each  portion  of  the  brain. 
On  the  inspection  of  a  skull,  we  may  almost, 
Jk  priori,  decide  to  what  species  of  men  it  has 
belonged;  provided,  however,  that  it  is  not  adege- 
nerated  race.  The  form  of  the  skull  must  also 
vary  occasionally,  in  consequence  of  the  habit 
which  certidn  tribes  have,  of  giving  a  particular 
form  to  the  heads  of  new-born  infants,  either  by 
bandages,  or  simple  pressure  with  the  hands. 

Such  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
ancients  erroneously  imagined,  that  the  torrid 
zone,  scorched  up  by  the  solar  fire,  did  not  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  to  have 
any  communication  with  each  other.  These  pre- 
judices, which  narrowed  the  universe,  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  lights  which  have  been  pro- 
cured for  us  by  Columbus,  Gama,  Cook,  Parry, 
and  Denham.  Navigators  and  travellers  have 
Amtid  jobabitants  in  the  most  burning  climates. 
Mad  ia  the  vicinity  ot  the  poles;  oa  the  most 


an  immense  ocean  seemed  to  sever  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  the  north,  Spitzbergen,  Novs 
Zembla,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  islands  and 
archipelagos  recently  discovered  by  the  English, 
to  the  west  of  BaflSn's  Bay;  to  the  south.  New 
Georgia,  Sandwich  Land,  the  Falkland  islands, 
Kerguelen's  Land,  New  South  Shetland,  and  the 
New  Orkneys;  and,  under  the  equator,  the  Gal- 
lapagos  isles,  are  the  only  countries  of  any  extent 
which  were  absolutely  without  inhabitants. 

The  whole  earth  is  therefore  the  patrimony  of 
man.  He  can  bear  all  climates,  and  his  dweO- 
ings  extend  to  the  furthest  limits  of  animated 
nature.  The  Greenland  Esquimaux  exist  as  fsr 
as  under  the  eighty-fourth  degree  of  latitude. 
At  the  other  extremity,  the  sterile  Terra  del 
Fuego  nourishes  the  poor  Petcherais.  The  New 
World,  though  in  general  less  populous,  is 
therefore  peopled  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
In  the  Old  World,  the  habitations  of  man  form  s 
whole,  interrupted  only  by  some  sandy  plains; 
and,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  deserts,  maa 
has  peopled  the  oases,  those  verdant  isles  which 
are  scattered  in  an  ocean  of  sand. 

It  is  usually  said,  in  repeating  old  estimates 
equally  vague  and  exaggerated,  that  the  total 
number  of  men  living  on  the  globe  may  amovot 
to  a  thousand  millions.    But  almost  all  the  cal- 
culations which  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
are  chimerical:  it  is  even  impossible  for  them  Id 
be  exact.    The  attempts  made  on  this  head,  by 
M.  Adrian  Balbi,  ia  his  Compendium  of  Uni- 
versal Geography,  were  the  fint  essays  on  the 
general  population  of  the  globe  which  seem  to 
deserve  any  confidence,  from  the  talent  dis- 
played in  drawing  them  up,  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  based,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  supported.     M.  Balbi  has  since  the* 
continued  his  inquiries,  always  availing  himself 
of  the  last  censuses  in  each  country  where  any 
have  been  made;  and,  where  none  exist,  com- 
paring and  analysing  the  strangely  various  esti- 
mates of  the  most  distinguished  travellers  and 
geographers:  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to 
follow  the  numl>ers  which  he  gives  in  his  Po- 
litical Balance  of  the  Globe.     According  to  his 
calculations,  we  find  that  Europe  reckons  S2S 
millions  of  inhabitants;  that  Asia  may  have  about 
400  millions;  that  Africa  and  Oceania  contain, 
perhaps,  the  first  80  and  the  second  30  millions; 
while  the  vast  America  numbers  less  than  39 
millions.    Thus,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  globe  teaches  only  771  millions. 
This  number,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
chapter,  M.  Balbi  subsequently  found  reason  to 
reduce  to  737  millions.    If  even  we  raise  it  to 
the  round  number  of  800  millions,  it  will  still  be 
200  millions  below  that  which  is  assigned  by 
compiling  geographers,  and  by  learned  and  lite- 
rary men,  who  are  either  unacquainted  with 
statistics  and  the  result  of  the  important  investi- 
gations which  have  been  entered  into  in  many 
countries,  or  are  unwilling  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  poptt\ai\oao(  \he  {[c««yl  states  and  exten- 
sive ven^iu  ot  \Ue  g\oVe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SKVTCH    or  THB   VABIOUS   RSLIOIONB  OF  MANKIND. 


mmj  be  the  religion*  pro- 
BUkind,  they  may  all   be  arranged 

classes.  The  first  comprises  the 
jstems  which  do  not  aclcnowledge 
tod;  the  second  all  those  which  are 
I  the  idem  of  a  sole  God,  the  creator, 
and  preaerver  of  all  things, 
ibcr  of  sects  belonging  to  the  first 
ost  infinite;  so  great  is  the  variety  of 
Ls  which  derive  their  origin  from  the 
I  and  ignorance  of  the  most  imper- 
tzed  tribes.  Man  has  imagined  the 
tar  absurdities,  in  order  to  form  reli- 
ms  for  himself;  he  has  addressed  his 
every  object  in  nature.  As  onr  limits 
init  OS  to  enter  into  details  with  re- 
se  conntless  species,  we  shall  confine 
)  the  two  following,  which,  to  a  cer- 

maj  be  considered  as  the  source 
'e  been  derived  the  major  part  of  the 
IS  and  ridiculous  beliefs  which  form 
»f  all  those  religions.  The  two  to 
allade  are  fetishism  and  sabaeism. 

some  exceptions,  all  savage  tribes, 
rhich  we  call  barbarians,  belong  to 
r  of  these  classes. 

IK  is  the  worship  of  fetiihet;  an  ex- 
hich  is  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
lata  of  A^ca,  to  designate  the  living 
te  objects  of  nature  to  which  fear, 
yg  some  particular  feeling,  induces 
e  to  pay  a  sort  of  religions  adoration. 

wliieh  is  around  them,  all  nature, 
tM,  trees,  riven,  fire,  in  a  word,  all 
in  which  these  simple  and  ignorant 
ive  beneficent  or  hurtful  qualities, 
Bcomprehensible,  are  the  objects  of 
oa.  Their  devotion  is  that  of  beings 
the  lowest  degree  of  civilization,  and 
he  grossest  ideas  of  the  dirinity,  and 
which  exists  between  him  and 
But  it  offers  a  great  variety  of 
na  the  most  stupid  superstitions  of 
d  savages  of  Australia  and  Van  Die- 
to  the  fetishism  of  the  less  degraded 
Mynesia,  Central  Africa,  and  several 
ia  and  America.    Human  sacrifices, 

revolting  cruelty,  are  the  character- 
ise barbaroua  religions.    The  priests 

of  conjurors  and  sorcerers,  called 
leverai  African  tribes,  jugglert  by 
lean  races,  and  thamaru  by  the  Si- 
Is  last  denomination  has  been  the 
te  singular  mistake  which  confounds 
ith  aamaneism,  which  is  a  branch  of 
I  of  Baddha. 

s  holds  a  more  elevated  rank:  it  is 
Ml  of  the  eelegtiml  bodies;  of  the 
mad  tMe  atan,  either  aepanteljr, 


ik:  it  is 
lie  sua,  I 
eljr,  orji 
dent,  1 1 


and  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  has  been 
blended  with  all  other  religions;  but  it  nowhere 
exists  unmixed,  except  among  a  few  insulated 
tribes.  Its  name  comes  from  the  SabsEaus,  or 
Sabians,  an  ancient  people  of  Arabia. 

The  principal  religions  comprised  in  the  second 
class  are  the  following : — Judaism,  Christianity, 
Mahometanism  or  Islamism,  Magism,  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Sintism,  Nanekism,  Mythologi- 
cal Naturalism,  and  Philosophical  Pantheism. 

JuDAZSK  acknowledges  no  other  revelation 
than  that  which  was  made  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Those  who 
profess  this  religion  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Jew$,  They  expect  the  coming  of  a  Messiah, 
who  Is  to  found  a  vast  empire,  in  which  the 
faithful  will  share.  They  practise  circumcision, 
and  a  great  number  of  ceremonies.  They  keep 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  When  they  occu- 
pied Palestine,  they  had  a  particular  kind  of 
priests,  the  Levitet;  since  their  dispersion, 
which  produced  a  confusion  of  their  tribes,  they 
have  ceased  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  the  Eternal; 
and,  instead  of  priests  or  sacrificers,  they  have 
only  doctors,  called  Rabbit,  who  expound  the 
law  in  their  temples,  which  are  called  (jraa- 
goguet.  They  believe  only  in  one  persun  ia 
God.  Their  sacred  books  form  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  Is  principally  written  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue. 

Juddsm,  many  images  and  ideas  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  priests,  is  now  divided  into 
several  sects,  of  which  the  chief  are — the  sect 
of  the  TalmudiiU,  called  also  Rabbiniitt;  deno- 
minations which  have  been  given  to  them  iu 
consequence  of  their  reverence  for  the  decisions 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  for  the  Talmud,  which  is  an 
immense  medley,  where  some  sound  ideas  are 
buried  in  the  mire.  These  Jews,  being  beyond 
measure  more  numerous  than  all  the  others, 
form  in  fact  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population. 
The  Ckatidimp  called  also  Leaping  Jewt  or  Pte- 
tittt,  are  a  subdirisiou  of  the  Talmudists,  and 
originated  at  Miedzyvorz,  in  the  Ukraine,  be- 
tween 1760  and  1765.  They  affect  a  more  austere 
piety,  a  more  profound  devotion,  and  bear  to  the 
other  Jews  the  same  relation  that  the  Evangeli- 
cals bear  to  the  Protestants.  It  ia  said  that  their 
number  exceeds  that  of  the  Talmudists  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  and  European  Turkey.  The  Caraitet 
reject  the  traditions,  superstition*,  and  sillinesses 
which  abound  in  the  Talmud.  They  differ, 
besides,  from  the  Rabbinists,  with  respect  to 
some  rites  and  legal  ceremonies.  Thoui^h  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  number,  they  are  spread 
iYktongh  mtny  countries:  we  find  them  m  Syi\K« 
Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Hit,  (three  days'  marcYw 
from  Bagdad,)  at  Constantinople,  in  the  CiVoaea* 


Idamreum,  which  ia  reij  mncleat,  f  the  iTkndae,  in  Galicia,  UtboanU,  &t  Dubuo, 
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and  near  Kaba  in  tbe  region  of  the  Cancasas. 
The  Rethabitei,  who  have  recently  been  Tisited 
bf  Dr.  Wolf,  live  independent  in  three  oases 
not  far  from  Mecca.  These  Jews,  who  are  of 
high  sntiqidty,  possess  the  Pentateuch,  the  books 
of  the  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  some  other 
of  the  prophets.  The  Samaritant,  who  were 
formerly  much  more  numerous,  are  now  reduced 
to  two  hundred  indiTiduals,  who  reside  at  Na- 
plous  and  JafiFa.  Thejr  differ  from  other  Jews 
only  in  ceremonies.  They  still  offer  up  sacri- 
fice every  year,  on  mount  Gerezim,  or  in  the 
town  of  Naplous.  The  Malabar  Jevn  are  toler- 
ably numerous;  they  hare  been  established  in 
that  country  for  many  centuries,  and  have  made 
numerous  proselytes  among  the  natives. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Jews  live  now  in 
Europe,  especially  in  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Ottoman  empires;  in  Asia,  they  abide  in  the 
latter  empire,  in  Arabia,  India,  and  other  coun- 
tries; in  Africa,  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Atlas.  We  know  not  that  any  eust  in 
Oceania;  and  America  contains  but  very  few  of 
them,  in  comparison  with  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

CBatsTiANiTT,  which  originated  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Judaism,  and  which,  from  age  to  age, 
has  been  dividing  into  a  multitude  of  systems, 
now  extends  its  beneficent  influence  over  the 
most  civilized  countries,  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  most  widely  spread  religion  on 
«arth,  and  that  which  reckons  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  followers.  Those  who  profess  it  arc 
called  Chrxttiam,  and,  besides  the  revelation  of 
Moses  and  the  propbets,  believe  also  in  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
redemption  of  sins,  and  tbe  resurrection  of  the 
4leadi  they  practise  baptism,  and  keep  holy  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
the  principal  subdivisions  of  Christianity. 

1.  Christians  who,  besides  the  Bible,  acknow- 
ledge also  a  superior  authority  in  matters  of 
fdth.  They  form  the  Latin  or  Western  Church, 
and  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

A.  Thb  Gkhk  or  EA.STBBIC  Cbukch.— The 
principal  points  on  which  it  differs  from  the 
Latin  Church  are  relative  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  dogma 
which  makes  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  the 
Son;  also  as  to  two  points  of  discipline,  which 
sure  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  The  following  are  the  other 
dogmas  or  points  of  discipline  on  which  the 
Orientals  do  not  agree  with  the  Catholics. 
Thoogh  they  admit  of  seven  sacraments,  which 
they  call  mysteries,  it  appears  that  they  do  not 
give  to  this  word  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latins;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they  do  not 
consider  more  than  two  of  the  sacraments  as 
being  of  divine  instituUon,  namely,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  sapper,  and  that  they  believe  the 
4>then  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Church. 
Th«y  give  confirmation  at  the  same  time  as 
Iwptfsm,  which  latter  is  performed  by  triple 
immenkm;  they  erea  add  the  sacrament  to  it. 
Tkifrdgmx  the  iadtsMolubtUtf  ot  maxnage,  and 


dissolve  it  for  adultery;  but  they  conde 
ing  a  fourth  time.  They  do  not  recog 
of  supererogation,  and  consequently  d< 
of  indulgences.  like  the  Catholics, 
tals  have  a  hierarchy  and  monasterie 
subject  to  numerous  devotional  prai 
still  more  rigorous  fasts.  These  Chr 
divided  into  four  principal  coramunioi 
ing  as  they  adopt  or  reject  a  part  c 
seven  oecumenical  councils,  which  wi 
bled  previous  to  the  schism  between  t 
and  Western  Churches. 

1.  The  Greek  Church,  which  calls 
orthodox,  because  it  adopts  all  the  s 
menical  councils,  and  likewise  the  9111 
has  never  formed  a  sole  church, 
bends  almost  all  the  Greeks  of  th< 
empire,  all  those  of  the  Russian  empi 
Ionian  isles,  snd  a  great  number  of 
belonging  to  different  nations  which 
Austrian  dominions,  especially  in  the 
denominated  the  Hungarian.  They  ac 
as  their  spiritual  head  the  Patriarch  0 
tinople,  who  has  preserved  his  pre 
over  those  of  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
salera.    The  orthodox  Christians  of 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Levant,  m 
Greeks  by  birth,  but  religion,  are  kno 
name  of  Melchittet, 

All  the  Russian  tribes,  and  all  the 
which  the  Russians  have  made  among 
of  theirvast  empire,  a  multitude  of  the  i 
of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
well  as  the  Georgians,  and  other  peoj: 
this  religion,  snd  depend  on  the  IIol 
the  Russian  empire  for  everything  wh 
to  worship.  We  do  not  know  wl 
Mingrelians  and  Imeretians,  now  co 
that  empire,  are  still,  as  formerly, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  T 
Church  includes  under  the  name  of 
all  the  sects  whose  belief  differs  from  th 
church.  Of  these  there  is  a  larg 
Among  them  we  may  mention  the  . 
who  give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds 
excesses,  and  dispense  with  labour; 
khatti,  who  bear  some  resemblan 
Quakers;  the  Philippont,  who  encourt 
and  the  Origenitts,  who  teach  that 
lation  of  the  genital  parts  is  comraan 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  himi 

3.  TAe  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  Ci 
members  recognise  only  the  first  two  o 
councils,  and  the  fathers  of  the  c 
lived  before  the  Council  of  Ephesu 
their  doctrine  was  condemned.  The 
to  Jesus  Christ  two  persons  or  hypott, 
to  give  to  the  Virgin  the  quality  of 
God,  abhor  the  worship  of  images,  ; 
Nestorius  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuest 
The  majority  of  them  live  in  Turkish 
the  village  of  El  Kusch,  near  Mos 
their  principal  patriarch  resides,)  ant 
The  Nestorians  who  are  settled  in 
named  Chrittiatu  of  St.  Thomat,  be 
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SMEe  150d  they  have,  for 
united  to  the  Lfttin>;  pre- 
rcr,  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
l^e  of  priests.  These  Christians 
e4  Uidted  Greeks  by  the  Catholics. 
sfAfMfe  vr  Eutychean  Church. — 
(rf  this  church  acknowledge  only 

ceenmenieal  councils,  and  admit 
tore  la  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  the 

which  has  been  made  incarnate; 
ihey  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
Sager.  This  church  is  subdivided 
en,  called — 

r,  BO  named  from  a  Syrian  monk  of 
f,  Jacob  Baradai,  or  Zanzalus,  who 
land  Mesopotamia  to  unite  into  oue 
eattered  Monophysites,  and  gave 
hy.  Their  spiritnal  head  takes  the 
reh  of  jintioeh,  bears  the  name  of 
resides  at  Karemid,  in  the  provinee 
B  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Jacobites 
ihip  of  sainU  and  images.  A  great 
a  have  Joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
'crthelcss,  some  of  their  peculiar 

of  iHiirh  the  followers  call  them- 
or  ChrUtiatu  of  Eg^f*,  Nubia, 
t.  They,  too,  have  adopted  image 
ley  are  distinguished,  from  other 
two  particularities;  they  have  pre- 
icislon  along  with  baptiwn,  rather, 
national  custom  than  us  a  religious 
1  they  celebrate  Sunday  and  a  part 
Their  patriarch  resides  at  Cairo, 
es  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
enuatem.  For  Abyssinia  he  ap- 
•general,  denominated  Abuna. 
urn,  to  which  belong  all  the  natives 
These  Christians  have  few  festi* 
:t  Image  worship.  They  have  four 
le  chief  of  whom,  who  bears  the 
!ieo0  of  all  the  Armeniaru,  resided 
»t  of  Etch-Miadzin,  in  the  late 
■la,  till  1822,  when  he  took  refuge 
a  territory.  Since  the  incorpora* 
povinee  with  Russia,  it  is  probable 
Muraed  to  his  ancient  residence. 
Cher  patriarchs  dwell  at  Sis,  in 
r,  near  the  Lake  of  Erivan, 
.,  a  convent  situated  in  an 
Lake  of  Van.  The  Armenians  form 
■ass  of  the  population  of  Armenia 
Bfe  to  be  found  in  various  other 
loaie  Armenians  have  joined  the 
reh;  these  have  an  archbishop  of 
OB  the  Don,  and  another  in  the 
,  Laxaro,  in  the  Venetian  lagunes. 
0  several  thousands  of  them  in  the 
he,  especially  at  Constantinople, 
lare  recently  been  pat  under  the 
f  aa  ladependent  patriarch  who  has 
tathem. 

troatte  Ckunh,  the  members  of 
BMd  MaroniteM,  from  John  Maron, 
le  <lUi  eentaiTV  w-iw  fnulked  their 
—7%0y  dwell  ia  the  noantMine  of 
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Lebanon  and  in  the  island  of  Cypnis.  They 
admit  the  first  four  of  the  oecumenical  connciln, 
and  consequently  acknowledge  in  Jesus  Christ 
one  sole  person  and  two  natures:  they  are  Mo- 
notbelites,  admitting  only  a  single  will  in  the 
two  natures.  The  largest  part  of  them  have 
Joined  the  Catholic  Church,  preserving  most  of 
the  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Their  spiritual 
head,  who  recognises  the  pope,  has  the  tiUe  of 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  dwells  at  Caunobin,  a 
convent  in  Lebanon. 

B.  Ths  Latin  or  Wbstbkn  Cavaca.— Those 
who  follow  the  dogmas  of  this  church  are  called 
Catholici;  but  this  denomination,  which  implies 
that  they  form  the  Univertal  Church,  is  denied 
to  them  by  the  members  of  the  other  Christiait 
churches;  the  latter  call  them  iioman  Cathih- 
lies  and  Papittt.  The  Latin  Church  acknow* 
ledges  as  its  head  the  Pope  or  Sovereign  Pontifj 
it  admits  the  authority  of  tradition,  as  well  as  of 
the  decisions  of  the  chureh  assembled  in  oecu- 
menic  councils,  which  are  held  to  be  infellible. 
The  m^rity  of  iu  members  attribute  this  infal- 
libility  to  the  Pope  alone.  The  Catholics  have 
seven  sacraments  of  divine  institation;  they  admit 
transnbstantiation  in  the  eucharist,  auricular 
confession,  the  worship  of  sdnts,  purgatory, 
works  of  supererogation,  indulgences,  monastic 
vows,  and,  at  least  as  a  point  of  discipline,  the 
eelibacy  of  the  clergy.  They  administer  bap- 
tism  by  sprinkling;  they  acknowledge  not  only 
the  first  seven  cecnmenic  councils,  which  were 
assembled  before  the  schism  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  (with  the  exception  of  the  quini'tertum,) 
but  also  several  others,  convoked  by  the  popes 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  last  and  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Trent,  which,  with  some 
interraptions,  sat  from  l&i2  to  1663.  The  Catho- 
lic clergy  is  numerous,  and  extremelyrich,  espe- 
cially in  Hungary,  Spain,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
other  countries.  There  exists  among  the  priests 
a  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  which, 
till  of  late,  was  sometimes  attached  a  very  con- 
siderable temporal  power;  such  were  the  eccle- 
siastical electorates  of  Mentx,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  the  archbishopric  of  Saltsburg,  the 
bishoprics  of  Wurtzbuig,  Bamberg,  Hildesbeim, 
&c.  &c.  in  the  former  Germanic  empire,  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order  of  Malta,  &c.  &c.  Among 
the  Catholics  of  all  countries,  except  the  United 
Greeks,  (of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  article 
relative  to  the  Greek  Church,)  the  liturgy  and 
the  prayers  are  in  the  Latin  language. 

like  Catholic  Church   extends  its  sway  over 
almost  the  whole  of  France,  the  present  king- 
doms of  Belgium  and  Poland,  all  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  three-fourths  of  Ireland ,  the  laigest 
part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  almost  half  of  the  - 
Prussian  monarchy,  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  the  secondary  powers  of  the  Germanic  body, 
and  also  over  considerable  fractions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    To  the  number  of  its  believers  must 
likewise  be  added,  a  minority  of  X\m  C\iri»l\an» 
of  St.  Tbomu,  or  Malabar  Syrians,  o{  tbe  Maxo- 
akeB  of  Lobnaoa,  and  a  great  numbtx  ot  t^e 
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United  Greeks  and  Armeniuis,  who,  while  they 
reuia  their  litnrgy  and  (ome  caetoms,  acknow- 
ledge the  papal  supremacy,  and  the  dogmaa  of 
the  Latin  Church.  We  find  the  Catholic  religion 
dominant  in  the  new  states  which  hare  arisen 
out  of  the  colonies  founded  in  America  by  Spidn, 
Portuffal,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
establishments  which  those  powers  still  possess, 
not  only  iu  the  New  World,  but  in  many  other 
part*  o(  the  globe.  Catholicism  is  professed  by 
a  tolerably  iiumerons  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States:  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  Floridas, 
are  the  states  where  it  has  the  most  adherents. 
The  Pope,  or  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  this  Church. 

2.  Christians  who,  in  matters  of  faith,  acknow- 
ledge no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Bible. 
These  have  been  divided  into  Unitariaru,  who 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  Deity, 
and  TrinUariani,  who  believe  that  there  are 
three  persons. 

A.  Unitabianb. — In  general,  the  name  of 
Unitarians,  and  Anti-Trinitarians,  is  given  to  all 
Christians  who  deny  a  trinity  of  persons  in  God. 
Under  this  name  is  more  particularly  compre- 
hended the  Ariam  of  the  4th  century,  the  5uct- 
nia$u,  and  the  Unitariam  properly  so  called. 
Tlie  Aritint,  whose  doctrine  was  condemned  by 
the  first  Nicene  Council,  admitted  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eter- 
nity, but  maintained  that  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  inferior  to  the  Father.  The  Sociniam 
equally  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  in  their 
eyes  he  is  the  first  of  created  beings,  and  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  who  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  a  power  emanating  from  God.  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  give  to  men  a  model  of 
evey  virtue;  he  proved  our  future  restirrection 
by  his  own.  All  power  was  given  to  him  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  in  Am  name  the  Father 
is  invoked.  The  Unitarians,  strictly  so  called, 
ore  those  who  deny  the  dirinity  and  pre-ezistence 
of  Christ,  without  admitting  either  of  the  two 
systems  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  These 
Unitarians  are  spread  among  the  Christians  of  all 
countries,  but  they  have  not  made  any  separation, 
and  form  only  a  private  sect.  It  therefore  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Sociniam. 

This  sect  is  so  called  from  Lelio  Sozzini,  a 
noble  native  of  Sienna,  who  died,  in  1562,  in 
Poland,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
Inquisition.  In  thegreatest  part  of  their  dogmas, 
the  Sociniam  approximate  to  the  system  of  the 
Protestants;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they 
reject  the  Trinity  and  all  mysteries.  Their  great 
principle  is,  that  Christianity  ought  to  be  strictly 
conformable  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  expres- 
sions of  the  sacred  books  ought  to  be  construed 
In  their  most  simple  and  natural  sense,  avoiding 
all  mystical  interpretation,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  the  marvellous.  The  Sociniaiis  are 
by  uo  means  numerous.  The  minority  of  these 
secturinna  inhabit  Transylvania,  where  they  enjoy 
A//J/Jfertjroffoaacieaceftuid  the  pnblic  exercise 


of  their  wonhip.  They  are  fbimd  alto,  but  ia 
smaller  numbers,  in  the  FroMian  monwchy,  m 
Holland,  and  in  England. 

B.  TaiifiTA»iA.ifa.— Thete  Chriatiana  fad  ia 
the  New  Testament  the  dogma  of  the  eteml 
divinity  of  Jesus  Chriat  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  aad 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Tbcyoi^ 
be  divided  into  three  principal  claases,  naaely, 
the  ProteitanU,  the  Anglicanat  and  the  varios* 
mystical  and  enthusiastic  sects  which  hava  beea 
grafted  on  protestantism. 

1-  Protestants.— These  Christians  are  so  called 
because,  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  held  ia  US^ 
the  princes  and  states  which  were  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers  protested  against  eveiy 
law  which  prohibited  innovatioua  in  religiaas 
matters.  The  Protestants  adopted  the  Bible  as 
a  divine  work;  rejecting,  however,  aa  apocxyphal^ 
various  parts  of  it  which  the  Couadl  of  Treat  hai 
declared  to  be  canonical;  they  recommended  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  sacred  books,  of  wUd 
they  caused  many  translations  to  be  made  ia  A 
languages — nevertheless,  none  of  these  traaslar 
tions  is  regarded  as  authentic,  and  the  oiigiHl 
text  alone  is  considered  as  an  authority  by  thea. 
They  believe  that,  besides  revelation,  God  kas 
given  two  great  lights  to  man;  sound  reason,  M 
understand  his  word,  and  conscience,  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  his  actions.  They  reject  all  haaan 
authority,  even  that  of  the  councils,  in  mattcn 
of  faith;  they  nevertheless  adopted,  not  as  a  ls», 
but  as  consonant  to  the  Bible,  the  canons  of  the 
first  four  oecumenical  councils,  and  the  phrase 
which  announces  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Son;  their  credo  is  conseqneatfy 
in  complete  conformity  with  that  of  the  Cathotiok 
They  allow  but  of  two  sacraments;  baptism,  wUeS 
they  administer  by  infusion,  and  the  encharistor 
holy  supper;  they  take  the  sacrament  in  h«A 
kinds;  they  reject  transubstantiation,  and  sf 
course  the  sacrament  of  the  mass;  they  do  aat 
adroit  the  legitimacy  of  monastic  vows,  the  saae« 
tity  of  celibacy,  the  indissolubility  of  marrisf  e, 
the  merit  attributed  to  good  works  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  nor,  consequently,  indulgences;  tbejr 
censure  also  the  invocation  of  aainta  and  the 
worship  of  images,  auricular  confession,  At 
distinction  made  between  mortal  and  veaial 
sins,  the  remission  of  sins  by  human  authority, 
extreme  unction,  purgatory,  and  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  Church. 
With  them,  ecclesiastical  ordination  u  only  a 
religious  ceremony,  in  virtue  of  which  the  can- 
didates are  recognised  by  their  brethren  as 
being  capable  of  exercising  the  sacred  ministry- 
Their  clergymen  are  only  the  ministers  of  public 
worship,  and  servants  of  the  prince  who  appointed 
them,  and  the  parishes  in  which  they  officiate. 
They  have  no  other  power  than  that  which  they 
derive  from  the  laws  of  the  country.  Confirma- 
tion, confession,  and  the  nuptial  benediction  arc 
only  religious  ceremonies,  instituted  by  humaa 
beings,  and  which  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Protestants  have,  however,  preserved  them, 
changing  their  object  and  destination,  but  ex- 
treme \uxc\,\ou  XV-j  \m.i«  etvt,vcelT  abolished. 
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•re  divided  into  Lutheraiu, 
,9K  CabrinitU. 
Urtmdetirt  tbdr  name  from  Martin 
of  Witteuber;,  who,  in  1517, 
therJI  boweTer,  prefer  the 
9l  EvmmgtlicaU,  or  AdherenU  of  the 
•f  Amgthurg,  which  is  the  official 
to  tkem  in  Germany  and  France.  It 
Vmn  the  celebrated  Confet^nn  of 
vliicb  was  drawn  up  bj  Philip  Me- 
and  presented,  in  1530,  to  the  em- 
lea  v.,  at  the  Diet  of  Anifsbnrg, 
xs  and  states  who  had  embraced  the 
LMher. 

lexaas  are  disting^shed  from  the 
itants  by  the  mfBterions  manner  in 
upreaa  themselves  with  reipect  to 
seace  ia  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
Idle  thejr  reject  trananbatautiation, 
be  real  presence,  and  say  that  the 
the  true  body,  and  drink  the  true 
■OS  Christ,  in  eating  the  bread  and 
e  wine,  in,  cum  et  tub  pane  et  vino; 
bread  and  wine,  though  consecrated, 
nr  nature  if  they  are  not  dlstribnted 
fnl.  and  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to 

Like  the  Latin  Charch,  they  nse 

bread  at  the  conunanion  table. 
f  forbid  the  worship  of  images,  they 
'Jiurches  to  be  decorated  with  them, 
of  the  erenu  which  they  recall  to 
:  Lutherans  do  not  absolutely  con- 
ierarchy,  but  they  do  not  consider 
iTine  institution;  and  their  prelates, 
tries  where  thry  have  any,  are  sub- 
prince,  who  is  always  invested  with 
1  sapremacy.  In  Sweden,  the  Ln- 
e  archbishops  and  bishops,  which 
'  the  four  orders  of  the  state,  with 
ing  partakes  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Mwer.    In  Denmark,  Norway,  and 

find  the  same  ecclesiastical  digni- 
thoot  any  prerogative  wliich  gives 
■eace. 

SB  is  dominant  in  the  Prussian, 
I  Norwegian  Swedish  monarchies! 
loflis  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
nher  states  of  the  Germanic  con- 
ad  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  the 
dre.  It  reckons  also  many  followers 
puian  territory,  and  other  parts  of 

empire,  as  well  as  in  several  states 
-American  Union,  and  in  the  Danish 

eolonies. 
fHana,  so  called  from  Zuingli,    a 

Zurich,    and   contemporary   with 

began  the  reformation  in  Switzer- 
o  called  Catvinittt,  from  Calvin,  of 
spread  the  same  doctrines  at  Geneva 
ee.  The  Calvinists  prefer  giving 
the  ^»pellation  of  The  Reformed. 

they  were,   of  old,   denominated 


lata  vejeet  entirely  the  real  presence, 
1  tiutt  tlie  bresd  sad  wiae  merely 
ody  aad  Uood  of  the  Sanoar.  Tbejr 
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make  nse  of  leavened  bread  at  the  communion 
Mble.  They  hold  that,  though  Jesus  Christ 
cnme  to  save  the  human  race,  there  are  only  a 
small  number  of  men  who  have  been  elected 
from  all  eternity,  and  predestined  to  salvation. 
In  their  worship,  the  CalvinisU  require  an  extra- 
ordinary simplicity,  and  reject  the  use  of  the 
crucifix,  images,  and  tapers,  which  the  Lutherans 
tolerate  as  being  mere  omamenu.  Their  eccle- 
siastical system  is  wholly  republican. 

Almost  all  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; the  Swiss  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich, 
Basil,  and  Geneva;  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  the 
principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Lippe,  and  elec- 
toral Hesse;  the  departments  of  the  Gard,  the 
Ardeche,  the  Drome,  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  &c. 
&c.  in  France;  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  mili- 
tary frontier,  &c.  in  the  empire  of  Austria;  and 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  as  well  as  the 
English  and  Dutch  colonies;  are  countries  in 
which  the  Calvinists  are  most  numerous.  There 
are  also  many  of  them  in  the  PrussiHn  monarchy. 
We  may  add  that,  in  the  Anglo-American  con- 
federacy they  form  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  Holland,  and  in  Holstein,  a  particular  sect 
of  the  reformed  church  Is  named  Arminian*  or 
RemomtTant$. 

In  Scotland,  England,  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  Anglo-American  Union,  the  Calvinists 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  Pre»byterian$ 
are  those  who,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  are 
governed  by  a  sort  of  aristocratic  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  synods.  The  Independent*,  or 
CbngregationaUttt,  are  those  who  reject  this 
power,  and  among  whom  each  community  exer- 
cises by  itself  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  Congregationalists, 
are  termed  in  England  Noncmjormittt,  because 
they  do  not  acknowledge  the  episcopacy  which 
belongs  to  the  Anglican  High  Church;  but  in 
Scotland  tbey  form  not  merely  the  E$tabli*hed 
Church,  but  even  that  to  which  a  great  majority 
of  the  Scotch  belong.  In  former  times,  ail 
those  who,  in  15fi5,  rejected  the  English  liturgy, 
with  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  purer  form  of 
worship,  were  denominated  Purititns,  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  Sutes,  where,  in 
1824  there  were  2000  churches,  with  1285  minis- 
ters, is  the  Calvinist  sect  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Puritans. 

llie  Lutherans  having,  since  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  approximated  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Calvinists  with  respect  to  the  real  presence  in 
the  holy  supper,  and  the  latter  having  aoftened 
their  dogma  respecting  predestination,  there 
now  remains  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  two  religions;  and  the  followers  of  the  one 
attend  the  worship  of  the  other,  when  they 
happen  to  have  no  church  of  their  own.  They 
even  indiscriminately  receive  the  communion 
from  ministers  of  either  persuasion,  because 
that  both  classes  of  ministers  use  in  this  solem- 
nity only  (he  very  words  of  the  \nstktuUou, 
tpoken  by  Jesns  Christ,  without  add\nt{  to  l\\em 
aiiy  conunentary  whatever.  The  dtcumiiuaca 
U 
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which,  down  to  the  present  time,  has  prevented 
the  complete  union  of  the  two  parties  is  mainly 
the  difference  of  their  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  is  entirely  republican  with  the  one,  and 
monarchical  with  the  other. 

Our  age,  fertile  in  events  of  all  kinds,  has 
witnessed,  in  1817.  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  the 
commencement  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinistic  churches  into  one,  nnder 
the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  This  union 
has  liltewise  since  talien  place  at  Paris,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Grand  Ducal  Hesse,  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  other 
countries  will  also  unite,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  two  churches  will  be  blended 
into  one  throughout  the  globe. 

2.  Anglicnnt. — ^These  Christians,  who  are  also 
called  Episcopalifini,  form  the  High  Church, 
which  has  been  established  in  England  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  said, 
by  some  one  in  the  English  parliament,  that  the 
English  Church  has  thirty-nine  Calvinist  articles, 
a  Papist  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.  A 
very  distinguished  learned  man,  while  he  re- 
marks that  the  question  is  still  undecided  whe- 
ther it  is  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  observes  that, 
on  its  separating  from  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
retained  the  hierarchy,  the  discipline,  the  lan- 
guage, the  costume,  and  the  liturgical  forms  of 
that  church.  The  finest  prayers  of  the  Catholic 
worship  still  subsist  in  the  Common  PrnyerBook. 
It  contains  also  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  calen- 
der, the  list  of  saints,  holidays,  rogations,  the 
Advent,  Ash  Wednesday,  fast  days,  and  Lent. 
'I1ie  Anglican  Church  in  the  United  States  varies 
considerably  from  the  preceding;  it  has  reduced 
the  thirty-nine  articles  to  ten,  and  discarded 
the  Athanasian  symbol.  Arminianism  appears 
to  be  there  the  prevailing  doctrine. 

In  England,  all  who  are  not  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  whether  they  are  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, Quakers,  or  Jews,  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  Diuenten  or  Nonconformittt;  but 
generally  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  confined 
to  those  Protestants  who  reject  episcopacy. 

3.  MyiticM  and  Enthutitutt. — Under  this  de- 
nomination we  shall  class  several  sects  which 
have  been  formed,  cither  among  the  Protestants 
or  the  Anglicans.  Their  number  is  very  great. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  seven  following, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal. 

A.  The  Congregationalittn  regard  each  con- 
gregation as  a  part  of  the  visible  and  militant 
church.  Each  church  is,  with  them,  an  organized 
body,  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  attain 
its  religious  purpose,  without  being  subject  to 
any  other.  Their  doctrines  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  these  sectaries  are  very  numerous,  and 
mJao  those  of  the  American  United  States,  where, 
too,  there  are  cotuidenble  nambcra  of  them. 


To  be  a  Congrcffatioaanst,  it  is  neeetsaiy  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  repentance  of  sins, 
the  Trinity,  predestination,  original  niu,  pst- 
ticular  redemption,  and  final  persevennce.  Tht 
CongregationalutM  differ  bat  little  frma  the  /•• 
dependentt.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  liaasa- 
chnssets,  and  Conneeticnt,  are  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  in  which  they  are  moat  abondaat. 

B.  The^rmtMtaMS,  or  RemonttranU,  aie  thns 
named  from  Arminius  or  Harmsen,  and  fnm  a 
remonstrance  which,  in  1609,  they  preaentcd  to 
the  States  of  Holland.  Calvin  bad  taoght,  that, 
from  all  eternity,  God  had  predestinated  nen, 
some  to  salvation,  others  to  eternal  torment,  by 
an  absolute  decree  independent  on  their  werlu. 
Arminius  opposed  this  doctrine,  and  food  a 
great  number  of  partisans.  Arminianism  is  now 
widely  spread  among  many  protestant  sects,  bat 
it  reckons  few  proselytes  among  the  Indepen* 
dent  churches.  The  major  portion  of  the  Ar- 
minians  are  in  the  Dutch  provinces  and  in 
England. 

C.  The  Mennomitet,  who  call  themsdvss 
Baptitti,  spring  from  the  too  celebrated  Abu' 
baptiatM,  whose  crimes,  as  well  as  name,  they 
disavow.  These  sectaries,  in  the  present  times, 
are  very  peaceful,  honest,  and  indastiions,  macb 
given  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  naa^ 
fest  a  great  simplicity  of  manners.  They  leeog- 
nise  no  person,  no  authority,  as  a  judge  in  doc- 
trinal matters:  they  now  have  not  even  a  eoa* 
fession  of  faith,  but  content  themselves  with 
the  Bible,  which  each  explains  as  he  thinks  best, 
lliough  avoiding  all  kinds  of  religions  dispnte, 
they  differ  among  themselves  on  varioaa  points, 
but  all  agree  in  administering  baptism  only  to 
adults,  not  to  swear,  and  to  abominate  the 
bearing  of  arms.  With  respect  to  manners  aad 
discipline,  there  is  much  affinity  between  this 
sect  and  the  Quakers  and  Moravian  Brothers. 

The  country  in  which  they  are  most  nmaeflms 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  is 
calculated  that  they  form  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
population.  It  is  in  Maine,  Rhode  lalimd,  y\x- 
ginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Miaaissippi, 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  that 
they  most  abound.  Next  come  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  of  the  Netherlands,  the  sonthero 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  tiM  g»- 
vernmenU  of  Dantzic  and  Marieawerder  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy. 

D.  7%e  Quakert,  who  call  themsclres  tkt 
Friendt. — George  Fox,  a  native  of  Leicestershire, 
was  their  founder,  in  1657.  They  acknowledge 
a  God  in  three  persons,  and  consequently  the 
divinity  of  the  Word.  The  fall  of  the  first  man, 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  and  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  form  a  part  of  their  belief.  They 
reject  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation 
without  foresight  of  merit.  The  Quakers  allow 
neither  of  types,  rites,  nor  sacraments,  not  even 
of  baptism  or  the  holy  supper.  They  do  not 
condemn  baptism  by  water,  though  they  believe 
it  to  be  needless.  Four  fundamental  maxims 
are  the  basis  of  Quakerism: — 1.  The  civil  authority 

)  can  exemae  no  n&Vx  ovcx  t«V\^'vaa  belief;  S. 
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Pi4bf  thcebll  siitlioritfarc  nnlawfol; 
lasM,  eoBseqivently,  tkey  only  oppose 

to  violoiee;  Uieir  self-defence  never 
'  m  to  iked  blood,  or  endanger  the 
Matfi  they  prefer  being  killed;  4.  An 
■t  Iw  tke  pajrment  of  n  clerfjr  ii 
benfore  thejr  refose  to  pay  tithes, 
J  arc  destined  to  the  maintenance  of 
1  body;  bnt  the  taxgatherers  who  are 
ifli  take  an  equiraleut,  without  ex- 
^ly  resistance.  Their  dress,  their 
ad  their  hooaehold  goods,  display  all 
iwd  by  decency,  necessity,  and  atility; 
-si^erAaona.  The  Qaakers  condemn 
w— tntiona,  games  of  chance,  cards, 
ledisconrae,  trilling  reading,  singing, 
r,aiMl  banish  from  their  conTcrsation 
rbanee,  haxard,  fate,  and  fortane,  as 
Bsnlt  to  Proridence.  When  they 
tbee  and  thon  ererybody. 
!«eeable   aectaries,  who  are  much 

coBaaerce,  and  generally  rich,  are 
«gb  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  parti- 
{land,  and  in  the  United  Sutes  of 
ipedally  the  central  states  and  Rhode 

ia  ia  PennsjlTania,  foanded  by  a 
It  tkey  are  most  nnmeroos. 
doauaTiAir  BmOTHsna,  on  Hnnnx- 
-The  first  of  these  denominations 
nind  the  Brotken  of  Bohemia  and 
rem  whom  they  descend;  and  the 

establishment  which  they  foanded, 
iermbot,  near  Bethelsdorf,  in  Upper 
donging  to  Coant  Zinzendorf,  who 
imself  their  protector.  He  gave  a 
•  tkdr  system,  by  blending  pietism 
1  became  eventiially  their  bishop  or 
>se  aectaries  believe  th^  they  may 
etioB  by  means  of  an  internal  light, 
r  eommnnication  with  God.    In  their 

their  disooorse,  they  malce  use  of 
Dgnage,  and  adopt  a  certain  religions 
lily.  They  admit  the  original  cor* 
nun  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  Jttati6- 
le  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
f,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
B  aathority  of  their  elders  or  eccle- 
iads  extends  over  a  great  number  of 
tiona  of  civil  life;  such  as  marriages, 
■chase  of  real  estates,  which  cannot 
ed  without  their  consent.    They  are 

0  g»  to  law.  They  compose  a  species 
,  in  which  private  interests  are  always 
diaate  to  public.  They  bestow  par- 
ntioa  on  the  physical  and  moral  edu- 
rhildren.  To  facilitate  conversions, 
established  three  tropes  or  classes; 

Moravian  Church,  that  of  the  Ln- 

1  that  of  the  Reformed. 
Bviaa  Brothers,  whom  their  resem- 
the  Qaakers  in  some  poin  ts  has  caused 
■iaated  German  Quaien,  are  widely 
hey  have  eatablishmenu  at  Neuwied, 
ttteadorf,  &c.,  in  Germany;  at  Chris- 
DnuBWb;  MtNenfehMte/,AtiJ,Sie.ia  f 
fy  mtZ^»t,J^.  ia  thekJagdom  of  the  I . 


Netherlands;  «t  lythertOD,  ftc.  -id  England;  at 
Strasbarg,  tec  in  France;  at  Satepta,  &c.  in 
Russia;  at  TVaaquebar,  in  India i  it  Guinea, 
in  Danish  Africa;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Caffraria,  in  South  Africa;  at  St.  Thomas.  St. 
Croix,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Danish  Antilles;  at 
Jamaica,  &c.,  in  the  British  Antilles:  at  Naln, 
&c.  in  Labrador;  at  Neuhermhut,  Uchtenfels, 
&c.  in  Greenland;  and  at  Bethlem,  Nazareth, 
&c.  in  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  Their 
general  chief  place  is  Hermhnt,  a  small  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  where  resides  the 
Directoral  College,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  Synod. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  Brothers, 
like  those  of  the  Catholics,  have  hitherto  been 
more  successful  than  those  of  any  other  Chria- 
tian  society,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
uncivilized  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

F.  ne  Swedenborgiant  are  so  named  from 
Swedeuboig,  their  founder,  a  member  of  the 
Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  distin- 
guished mineralogist.  Passing  from  the  study 
of  the  material  world  to  that  of  the  intellectual, 
Swedenborg  became  a  theosophist,  and  believed 
himself  to  have  an  immediate  and  frequent  com- 
munication with  spiritual  beings, and  numberless 
revelations  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  the  state  of  man 
after  death,  heaven,  heU,  and  the  other  worlda 
and  their  inhabiUnts.  The  three  fundamental 
articles  of  his  doctrine  are,  the  divinity  of  Jesns 
Christ,  the  holiness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
life  which  is  charity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
errors  committed  by  a  man,  if  he  avoid  evil  and 
do  good,  not  from  motives  of  interest,  ambition, 
or  vanity,  but  from  a  hatred  of  evil  and  love  of 
good,  he  may  be  regenerated,  saved,  and  attain 
the  light.  Swedenborg  gives,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a  detailed  statistical 
account  of  heaven,  hell,  and  the  planets,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  and  their  manners,  he 
describes.  His  visions  are  a  singular  phenome- 
non; and  he  is  said  to  have  related  them  with 
perfect  sincerity  of  belief,  because  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  illusion  which  had  prevdled  over 
his  senses. 

Though  it  had  its  origin  in  Sweden,  Sweden- 
Imrgianism  has  few  proselytes  in  that  country; 
most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  Gothland. 
There  are  some  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Swiss 
eantons  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall.  But  England 
is  the  country  where  they  are  most  numerous. 
It  is  particularly  in  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Derby,  Hull,  Boston,  and  Manchester,  that  are 
their  largest  meetings.  The  last  of  these  towns 
may  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  sect.  The 
Swedenborgians  have  churches  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  &c.  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  chapels  in  India  and  Southern  Africa. 
Believing  that  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  exists, 
perfectly  oiganized,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
they  have  sent  several  missions  into  that  part  of 
the  worid,  and  contributed  greatly  to  found  like 
coiony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Charles  "SAW,  before 
be  ascended  tke  Swedish  throne,  aad  iV^e  ceVe* 
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brated  tnvellen  Spsnnann  and  Nordenikiold, 
were  Swedenborgiaui.  To  spread  their  doc* 
trinei  tbej  bare  published  seven  journals,  and 
continued  the  publishinif  of  that  which  ap- 
peared at  London  with  the  title  of  The  New 
Jerusalem. 

G.  The  MethoditU.— The  cradle  of  this  sect 
was  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  ori^nated 
amoni;  some  students,  about  1730.  John  Wesley 
was  the  founder.  They  were  derisively  termed 
Methodists,  because  of  the  regularity  and  ans- 
terity  which  they  manifested  in  their  manners 
and  devotional  exercises.  In  1735,  John  Wesley 
and  his  brother  Charles  joined  irith  Georife 
Whitfield.  The  Methodists  Insist  on  the  de- 
pravation of  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  Adam, 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  purification 
and  salvation  by  fidth,  with  this  difference  that, 
while  Whitfield  deemed  works  of  less  import- 
ance, except  as  a  proof  of  faith,  Wesley  held 
them  to  be  indispensable.  Wesley  forbade  to 
bis  proselytes  gaming,  plays,  balls,  horse-racing, 
mflBes,  laces,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco. 
The  Methodists  have  been  the  great  promoters 
of  Sunday  schools,  and  their  zeal  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  reformation  of  morals.  What 
they  have  effected  among  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood,  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  other 
counties,  can  never  be  mentioned  without  ap- 
plause. Methodism  is  divided  into  two  branches; 
the  disciples  of  Whitfield  admitting  predestina- 
tion like  the  rigid  CalviuisM;  those  of  Wesley 
adopting  the  principles  of  the  Arminians.  The 
Utter  are  the  most  numerous. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  18lh  century 
that  the  Methodists  separated  from  the  Anglican 
Church,  to  which,  at  the  beginning,  they  had 
professed  to  be  attached.  They  are  making  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  United  Sutes  of  America,  where  their  num- 
ber has  been  more  than  doubled  within  ten 
years.  They  have  flourishing  establishments  in 
India,  particularly  at  Calcutta  and  in  Ceylon, 
and  almost  at  the  extremity  of  Oceania,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Archipelago.  The  Methodists 
were  the  first  who  introduced,  among  the  Pro- 
testants, the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  streets 
and  fields.  Besides  the  settled  preachers,  they 
have  many  itinerant  preachers,  whose  congrega- 
tion is  sometimes  composed  of  several  thousand 
persons. 

Intuitu  or  MABOMBTAHiait.— This  reli- 
gion, BO  named  from  the  Arabic  word  i$latn, 
which  means  tubmiirion  to  Ood,  was  founded  by 
Mahomet,  and  originated  in  Arabia,  about  the 
year  611  of  oar  era.  As  at  that  period  Judaism 
and  Christianity  had  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that,  besides,  the  tribe  to 
which  Mahomet  belonged  prided  itself  upon  being 
descended  from  Ishmael  and  Abraham,  Maho- 
met thought  proper  to  borrow  from  the  Jews 
•od  Christians  a  part  of  their  religions  belief. 
AdnltUng  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesu- 
ascnt,  he  acknowledged  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ 
as  sent  from  God;  asserting  only  that  by  the 
ifpwr  ottime  their  dacttinea  had  been  perverted, 


and  that  he  wee  eeennltdeaca  bjr  God 
his  genuine  worship  tm  eartli. 

The  principal  prec^ta  of  111— !■ 
Purification;  2.  Prayer;  8.  Fwtinf  !■  1 
of  Ramazan,  during^  iHiieh  no  allai 
be  taken  in  the  conree  of  the  day;  i 
is  followed  by  the  feathral  of  heirmm^ 
the  faithful  are  allowed  to  indemnify  A 
for  their  preceding  abatinenee;  4.  Lr 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  chari 
mended  for  every  moment,  and  which  c 
Solving  yearly  to  the  poor  •  fortieth  ] 
personal  property;  §.  Lastly,  the  pilg 
Mecca,  which  every  free  Masanlmeo, 
good  health,  is  obliged  to  perform  at '. 
in  his  life.  Prayers  are  offered  np  fv 
a  day;  but  this  may  be  done  at  home, 
ever  the  person  happens  to  be.  It  i 
solemn  Friday  prayer  that  mast  be 
in  the  mosque,  and  in  common  wii 
Friday  is  the  day  which,  among  the  Mu 
is  consecrated  to  God;  and  it  accordi 
the  name  of  Gemaat,  from  aa  Arabic  wi 
signifies  auembfy.  On  that  day,  at  t 
hour,  all  the  faithful  must  go  to  the  m< 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  free  ' 
and  attend  to  their  affairs.  The  Mi 
have  bat  two  festivals  which  require 
rest;  they  are  the  festival  at  the  end  of 
zan  fast,  and  that  in  which  it  is  the  i 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

After  the  example  of  the  ancient  A 
in  imitation  of  Ishmael,  son  of  Abn 
Mussulmans  practise  circnmcision.  1 
equally  adopted  the  distinction,  made  I 
between  clean  and  nnclean  aaimala. 
lieve  also  in  good  and  bad  angels,  and  t 
the  malignant  spirits  incessantly  pur 
lead  us  into  evil,  the  good  spirits  are  c 
God  to  support  us,  and  to  guide  na  in  i 
prolwtion.  They  likewise  believe  in  ti 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  a  last  judgment, 
each  man  will  be  treated  according  to 

Islamism  forbids  the  lue  of  wine  i 
intoxicating  liquors.  On  the  other  hai 
mits  the  marrying  of  four  wives  at  • 
leaves  to  every  one  the  entire  dispositi 
female  slaves.  In  consequence  of  th 
excited  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  tbi 
mans  place  their  supreme  happiness  in 
sures  of  the  senses.  They  believe  that,  i 
the  elect  will  live  in  the  midst  of  ihnd 
by  the  side  of  limpid  rivulets  and  sail 
tains.  There  they  will  be  attended  b] 
whose  beautiful  eyes  gain  for  them  tbi 
hourU,  and  who,  ever  young,  ever  attra 
be  solely  occupied  in  ministering  to  the 
of  true  believers. 

Islamism,  moreover,  deprives  man  alm> 
of  free  will;  and  every  Mussulman  is 
vinced  that  whatever  happens  to  him 
good  or  evil,  is  determined  beforehand 
variable  manner.  This  is  the  doctrine 
call/n/a/M»ii.  All  the  articles  of  belie 
religions  practices  of  the  Mussulman) 
tuned  in  the  1dLot«Q,aV>OQAs.'w\>iL<:\v\\ 
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aifpaUfing  the  mo$t  egceU 
IWMaasalmans  bcliere  that  the 
•f  tU*  book  were  succctiiTely 
>  Ifafcaact,  aad  that  this  was  the  prin- 
taf  dka  fireqnent  Tisitii  which  were  paid 
bt  aaffcl  Gabriel.  Thia  book  treaU  at 
lbs  doctriacaand  morals,  on  marriaffe 
e,  aad  ob  aaccesaioiu;  In  short,  it  ia 
mfaaaaa  •  reliyioaSf  ciril«  and  military 

«■  bcfaif  written  in  Arabic,  that  lan- 
tbe  aacred  lang^vage  of  the 
and  all  other  Mnisulman 
n*  MaHulmans  have  aUo  a^eed  to 
eaaaMM  era  the  flight  of  Mahomet, 
a  Ue  aatire  eountrj,  to  Medina;  an 
k  taolc  ptece  ia  the  year  622  of  our  era, 
la  called  kegira,  from  an  Arabic  word 
ifkt.  The  Mossalman  year  ii  lunar, 
9ft  it  la  eleren  days  shorter  than  ours, 
es  tlM  Christian  and  Mahometan  yean 
emaence  twice  in  saccesaion  at  the 
a. 

I  baa,  at  all  tinea,  been  divided  into  a 
bcr  of  sects,  and  these  schisms  have 
to  Ccnible  wars.  To  fd^e  an  idea  of 
laioti  which  exists  in  Mahometaoism, 
salman  doctors  have  said,  that  the 
the  Mafl^ians  reckons  seventy  sects, 
,  aerenty-one,  the  Christian  seventy* 
that  the  Mahometan  must  contain 
ar,  oulj  one  of  which  will  lead  to 

aoa  began  immediately  after  Mahomet. 
\»hf  the  prophet  left  only  a  daughter, 
•  her  coosin  Ali,  and  he  neglected 
i  reeopiiaed  as  his  successor.  The 
s  of  the  prophet  having  successively 
bcker,  Omar,  and  Osman,  to  power, 
',  from  that  epoch,  Mussulmans  who 
egainst  what  they  deemed  injustice, 
ifased  to  acknowledge  any  other  than 
tficiaiate  sovereign.  At  a  later  period, 
raa  chosen  caliph,  many  Mussulmans 
lanite  party  rose  against  him,  and  the 
which  had  received  the  new  religion 
MSad  by  civil  war.  Such  is  the  origin 
s  principal  sects  which  still  divide  the 
af  Mabomety  and  which  are  named 
■d  Skfitet. 

laitaa  admit  the  auccession  of  caliphs, 
actaallj  took  place,  and  consider  as 
If  all  the  companions  of  the  prophet 
acd  fidthfol  to  the  laws  of  Islandsm. 
cs,  on  the  contrary,  acting  upon  the 
lat  to  Ali  alone  and  his  direct  descend- 
mthority  belonged,  load  Abubeker, 
I  Osaaaa  with  curses,  and  reject  all 
do  not  range  themaelves  under  the 
t  their  iavoorite  prince. 

rhieh  at  first  was  merely  poll- 
1  ginned  an  aacendant  in  religions 
riae  being  requisite  for  the  complete 
)f  Islaaaiaaa*  itwaa  necessai7>>  on  many 
tormemrto  the  decuioaM  of  the  ptia 
igM  «i  the  frapket,  mad  therefore, 


\mauf  I 
ptia-  f 


their  quality  of  caliphs,  Abnbeker,  Omar,  and 
Osman,  naturally  exercised  a  great  iufluenre. 
The  Snnnites  admit  indiacriminately  the  theolo- 
gical  explanations  and  legal  decisions  of  these 
various  personages.  To  this  circumstance  they 
owe  their  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word  tunna,  signifying  tnulitiom.  But  the  Shy- 
ices,  actuated  by  their  exclusive  love  of  Ali,  reject 
these  explanations  as  so  many  heresies,  and  adopt 
different  principlea.  Their  adversaries  therefore 
call  them,  ShjfitfM,  from  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  aectariea.  The  name  which  they  give  to 
themselves  is  Adelias,  or  the  friends  of  justice. 

The  Sunnltes  and  Shjrites  are  split  into  subdi- 
visions, and  have  sometimes  had  the  upper  hand 
in  one  country  and  sometimes  in  another.  The 
first  sect  now  occupies  all  the  Ottoman  empire, 
Egypt,  several  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Sea,  and  has  many  adherents  among 
the  Turlcish  tribes  in  Russia  and  Persia.  Thia 
party  is  subdivided  into  four  rites,  named  Han- 
baiUei,  Shafeitet,  Malekitet,  and  Hanefitei,  from 
the  names  of  their  founders,  Hanbal,  Shafei, 
Malek,  Abu  Hanifa.  But,  as  these  four  rites 
differ  onlyoo  questions  of  trivial  importance, 
they  are  considered  by  the  Sunnites  to  be  all 
equally  orthodox,  and  each  individual  is  left  to 
choose  that  which  he  lilies  best.  But  the  doctrine 
of  Abu  Hauifa  is  generally  followed  in  Turkey, 
that  of  Shafei  in  Egypt,  that  of  Malek  in  the  Bar- 
bery states,  and  that  of  Hanoal  in  Arabia. 

As  to  the  ramifications  of  the  Shyites,  who 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  Mahometan  countries, 
they  present  very  important  differences.  We 
have  said  that  the  name  of  Shyites  was  originally 
given  to  the  exclusive  friends  of  Ali  and  his  de- 
scendants. But  Ali  had  not  time  to  fix  his  autho- 
rity firmly;  and,  besides,  he  left  several  sons;  it 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  descendants.  To  whom,  then,  did  the  autho- 
rity successively  pass  ?  The  mi^orUy  ni/jee  in 
recognising,  as  legitimate  sovereigns,  Hassan 
and  Hessein,  sons  of  Ali,  and  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  Hossein  till  the  last  of  all,  who,  having 
disappeared  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  is 
imagined  to  be  hidden  in  some  unknown  place, 
waiting  till  he  can  re-appear  on  earth,  and  make 
the  good  cause  triumph.  These  personages  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  were  called  imami,  which 
means  vnott  ercellent  of  chief $;  the  last  of  them 
is  also  sumamed  the  Hiahdi,  or  the  directed. 
While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mahdi,  there 
is  held  to  be  no  longer  a  legitimate  authority  on 
earth,  and  kings  are  regarded  as  merely  the 
imam's  lieutenants.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  belief,  that  the  Persian  princes  of  the  power- 
ful dynasty  of  the  Sophia,  who  claimed  a  collateral 
descent  from  the  imams,  denominated  them- 
selves the  $lave$  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  perpetually  kept  ready  several  horses 
at  Ispahan,  for  the  service  of  the  imam  upon  hia 
arrival.  This  singular  doctrine  still  previdls  in 
Persia.  It  even  makes  some  progress  in  India, 
where  the  mogul  emperors  formerVy  g«:ve  xYie 
tuperioritf  to  the  Snonlte  rite,  and  wYiere,  tXivce 
the  Kngllah.  hare  become  masters,  tVie  HnAvdL' 
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mani,  who  are  almost  all  of  Persian  origin,  enjoj 
entire  liberty  of  conscience. 

Bat,  in  fact,  there  are  many  Shyites  who  do 
not  assent  to  this  succession  of  imams,  and  carry 
their  homage  elsewhere.  There  are  some  who 
belicre  that  to  Ali  alone,  after  Mahomet,  be- 
longed the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  and 
that,  though  he  sank  for  a  while  under  the  per- 
versity of  the  age,  he  will  at  no  distant  period 
re-appear  in  majesty,  and  that  justice  will  then 
be  dione  upon  the  crimes  by  which  human  nature 
has  so  long  been  sullied.  The  majority  of  these 
sectaries  even  believe  that  Ali  was  invested  with 
a  divine  character,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
adore  him  as  a  god.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Nouairit  and  the  Mutualia,  who  still  occupy  a 
part  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon. 

Admitting  the  first  six  imams,  other  Shyites 
contend  that  there  was  an  error  committed  with 
respect  to  the  seventh,  and  that,  instead  of 
Musa,  one  of  his  brothers  named  Ismael  ought 
to  have  been  proclumed.  For  this  reason  they 
are  denominated  hmaeliam.  They  believe  that, 
subsequent  to  Ismael,  the  character  of  imam 
devolved  upon  unknown  personages,  who  will 
manifest  themselves  in  their  time.  The  quality 
of  madhi  was  successively  attributed  by  them  to 
the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Ismael,  who,  during  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries  ruled  over  a  part 
of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  To  this  sect  be- 
long the  Ismaelians  established  in  Persia,  not 
far  from  Kasbin,  and  the  Ismaelians,  who,  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountains  near  Lebanon,  became  so 
famous  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  name  of 
Aueunru.  These  two  branches  of  the  Ismaelian 
sect  still  subsist  in  the  same  countries,  but  no 
longer  possess  the  same  power  and  the  same 
resources.  To  this  sect  must  also  be  referred 
the  Dmset,  who  are  also  established  in  Lebanon, 
and  who  form  a  tolerably  numerous  population. 
The  Druses  are  traced  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  of  our  era,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Fatemite  caliph  Hakem.  Differing  from 
the  rest  of  the  Ismaelites,  they  hold  that  Hakem 
was  the  last  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and, 
while  expecting  his  return,  they  adore  him  as  a 
god,  under  the  image  of  a  wolf.  The  name  of 
Druses  is  derived  from  one  of  the  first  apostles 
of  Hakem,  who  was  called  Durxi. 

The  divers  Shyite  sects,  and  their  ramifica- 
tions, have  varied  in  doctrine  according  to  times 
and  places;  but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  those  doctrines.  It  must 
■uifice  to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  secta> 
ries,  sometimes  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, and  sometimes  by  an  unbridled  licentious- 
ness, have  imagined  that  all  religious  and  moral 
truths,  are  but  apparently  truths,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  search  to  the  bottom  for  an  inter- 
nal sense,  the  only  one  which  ought  to  have 
authority.  This  internal  sense  they  have  attri- 
buted exclusively  to  some  adepts,  and  have 
believed  that  those  who  were  aided  by  this 
knowledge  were  placed  above  the  performance 
of  ererjr moral  and  religious  duty..  It  was  as  a 
aoatequeuce  of  this  principle,  that  the  AasasBint, 


Druses,  and  other  Ismaelian  sects  committed 
the  most  horrible  crimes  without  feeling  any 
remorse. 

There  is  one  observation  which  must  not  be 
omitted:  it  is  that  the  Sunnites,  as  well  as  the 
Shyites,  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  being 
will  visit  the  earth  to  establish  the  reign  of  troth 
and  justice.  It  has  consequently  happened  that, 
even  among  the  Sunnites,  impostors  have  ap- 
peared, who  have  usurped  the  title  of  mahdi. 
One  of  them  came  forward  in  Egypt,  while  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  that  country;  and, 
of  late  years,  several  others  have  shown  them- 
selves in  Senegal  and  in  the  vicinity  of  (he 
French  colonies  in  that  quarter. 

Besides  the  two  original  sects  of  Snimite  and 
Shyite,  there  are  two  others,  which,  from  the 
part  they  are  now  playing,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  They  are  those  of  the  YesiA 
and  the  fVnhabitet. 

The  Yezidis  occupy  the  mountains  near  the 
town  of  Singar  in  Mesopotamia,  and  appear  to 
be  a  fragment  of  the  Magian,  Manichean,  and 
Sabsean  sects,  which  so  long  disturbed  the  Bast. 
They  afterwards  became  mingled  with  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  communions,  and  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  real  origin  and  thehr 
true  character.  They  believe  in  a  good  and  as 
evil  principle;  and  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  bad 
one  alone  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  they  endeavour  to  propitiate.  They  csll 
it  ahheikh  almoazzem,  or  the  great  $ketkk. 
Rather  than  curse  it,  these  sectaries  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  massacred.  They,  moreover, 
adore  the  sun,  at  his  rising,  and  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  Christian  priests. 

As  to  the  Wahabites,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  originated  in  Arabia,  a(>out  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  They  were  called  Wahabites 
from  the  name  of  the  father  of  their  chief,  Abd- 
al-Wahab.  This  doctrine  is  that  of  Islamism, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  According  to 
them,  the  Koran  contains  a  doctrine  truly  divine; 
but  Mahomet  was  no  more  than  a  common  man, 
and  his  name  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  reli- 
gious practices.  Every  homage  rendered  to 
Mahomet,  or  to  any  one  whatever  of  his  disci- 
ples, is  an  act  of  idolatry,  and  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  such.  The  Wahabites,  therefore,  con- 
tent themselves  with  acknowledging  one  God. 
They  scruple  to  invoke  any  earthly  being,  and 
when  they  meet  with  a  chapel,  or  a  mausoleum, 
erected  in  honour  of  an  imam,  or  of  any  saint, 
they  destroy  it.  The  Wahabites  announced 
their  determination  to  expel  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  the  Turks  and  all  other  foreigners. 
At  first,  they  were  joined  by  almost  the  whole  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  for  a  while  they 
occupied  a  part  of  Mesopotamia.  But,  since 
the  reverses  which  they  sustained  in  their  con- 
test with  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  into  their 
deserts. 

If  from  our  inqtiiry  into  the  Mossolman  doc- 
trines, we  proceed  to  investigate  their  civil  and 
religious  bieiascViT,  w«  m««V'«i\\,b.  cqjudly  wido 
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dHfercnect.     "Ac  fnt  ealipha  were  invested 
with  the  temponl  sad  ifriritaal  power,  and  were 
M  called  froa  u  Aimbic  word,  which  aiin>ifie8 
meoTt.   Thcf  wen  conaldered  as  replacinr  Ma- 
heaet,  with  the  exception  of  his  prophetical 
cheneten  thc7  were  also  denominated  Smir  el 
JfMwnrfa,  or  eomauuders  of  the  faithful.   As, 
ia  the  eoanc  of  time,  sereral  caliphs  existed  at 
Mce,  their  Inineiicc  decreased.    Now,  properlj 
tpuUa^,  Iboc  ia  no  caliph;  the  saluu  of  Con- 
■tsatinoplc  poauaaea  onlj  the  temporal  aatho. 
litTi  ud  It  ia  the  muJH,  in  conjunction  with  the 
alcnat,  ordoetota,  who  ia  the  Jodfre  in  doctrinal 
^aeilioai.    The  Shah  of  Peraia  is  in  the  same 
esse:  he  ii  aot  even  InTeated  with  plenary  sore- 
rrifaiT,  diwe,  aa  wre  Imvc  already  suted,  he  is 
rcfsided  aa  cxcreiaiiif  onlj  a  temporary  aatho- 
rity:  dll  the  retom  of  the  last  of  the  imams. 
IV  emperor  of  Morocco  alone  pretends  to  unite 
tlw  two  powern,  and  aometimes  assumes  the 
dtle  of  caHph.    Bat  the  political  inflnence  of  the 
cayeror  of  Morocco  liaa  exceedinffiy  declined. 

The  Mataalmana  hare  likewise  particular  mi- 
lliters for  the  ezerdae  (tf  their  worship,  and 
those  ministers  luve  names  analogous  to  their 
fsBctioaa.  Tlie  kkatitt  or  preacher,  is  he  who 
OB  FHdajB  ■Bccwda  the  polpit  in  presence  of  the 
peayle,  and  praja  for  the  sovereign  and  the 
whole  natioii.  The  iaiaai,  who  in  this  instance 
is  bet  a  common  fiuietioiiarjr,  ia  be  who  prays 
St  the  head  of  the  people  in  the  mosque,  and 
whose  movementa  are  imitated  l»y  his  hearersi 
he  sbe  presides  at  the  ceremonies  of  circum- 
riiioa,  aad  bviial:  in  a  word,  he  stands  in  the 
UBC  rftoation  as  oar  coratea.  But  none  of 
these  ariniatera  of  worship  take  what  are  pro- 
perly called  TOWS.  All  are  free  to  marry,  and 
taehasfc  their  profession.  The  same  man  ia 
bv  tans  a  priest,  •  soldier,  a  lawyer,  &c. 

Amoof  the  Moaanlmans  we  likewise  find  per- 
*Ms  who  profess  to  lead  a  pious  and  solitary 
Me.  TMa  species  of  monks  ia  derignated  by  a 
tciBi  wUch  allodes  to  their  relinquishment  of 
the  Kood  thiDf  s  of  this  woridi  it  is  that  of  poor, 
«Uch  la  espressed  in  Arabic  hj  fakir,  and  in 
?tnim  by  drrabk.  Those  who  pride  themselves 
■poa  leadhif  a  atrictly  contemplative  life  are 
■ivled  aapik.  The  Mahometan  monks  compote 
Krcral  MkicBt  orders,  some  of  which  trace 
kadk  their  arlgla  to  the  ancient  caliphs.  The 
irrratest  part  of  the  brothers — for  they  are  so 
nlled— arc  sab)ected  to  a  rigid  noviciate,  and 
•N  not  admitted  till  after  they  have  undergone 
I  iohg  pKAatkm.  Soose  live  in  community,  in 
>  wirtAr  eoBTcnta;  others  l»ecome  Itermits;  some 
hne  fxed  abodes;  others  are  itinerant.  All, 
kovever,  are  free  to  change  their  state,  and 
to  ehoeao  whatever  porsuit  is  most  agreeable 
la  them.  Many  of  theaa  Mussulman  monks  de- 
*Me  themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  and 
piuBgeiBto  the  moat  extravagant  spirituiUiBm; 
At  beoha  wMeh  contala  tlieir  reveries  are  very 
nacraas.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  love 
Ue  warM,  lead  freqaently  a  licentious  life,  and 
thcTC  is  no  cseeaa  ol  wblrb  tbe^  "»  ^ot  guilt 


ratives,  under  the    name   of   katendert,    aan~ 
torn,  &c. 

Bkabmakism  acknowledges  Para-Iirnhma  aa 
the  supreme  god;  but  this  god  does  nut  act,  ha 
deleifstes  his  powers  tu  Brama,  Vishnu,  Stva, 
and  a  mnltitude  of  sobaltern  deities,  assiiriicd 
for  the  government  of  the  world.    Brama  rules 
the  earth,  Vishnu  the  w-atcr,  and  Su-a  tLv  fire. 
Those  three  pemons  are,  nevertheless,  but  miu 
god,  and  they  form  the  Indian  Trinity,  called 
Trimourtee.     The   Hindoos,  who  profess   this 
religion,  have  several  sacred  books,  named  /  'rd'i/i 
they  are  written  in  Sanscrit,  and  form  their  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  code;  they  admit  the 
metempsychosis,  and,  in   consequence  of  this 
belief,  certain  classes  abstain  from  the  8esh  of 
all  kinds  of  animals.     Urahmanism  commauds 
the  moderating  of  the  passions,  and  teaches 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  purification  by 
penance  and  voluntary  abstinences,  and  a  vast 
number  of  religious  practices.    All  the  nivnibem 
of  this  religion,  which  extends  nearly  through - 
out  India,  have,  from  the  remotest  times,  been 
divided  into  four   castes,   all   iutermixture   of 
which  is   forbidden.     Those    castes   are,  the 
AroAmiiM,  who  are  the  learned  and  the  prickta, 
and  form  the  class  from  which  all  publir  funr- 
tioaaries  are  taken;  the  Cthatryn$,  or  KhettriM, 
destined  to  the  military  profession;  it  is  from  them 
tiut  sprang  the  Rajahs,  who  established  the  prin- 
cipalities of  once-indepenUant  India;  the  A'm'rsof 
the  Deccan  are  connected  with  it.  The  Faiihynif 
or  Beitei,  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding,  and  dealing  in  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  manufactured  articles;  those  who  occupy 
themselves  in  commerce,  especially  in  foreign 
countries,  are  styled  Banian*;  a  great  number 
of  the  Mahrattas  belong  to  this  class.  The  Sudrat, 
or  Tshutri,  are  the  artisans  and  labourers.   Each 
of  these  four  principal  castes  is  subdivided  into 
several  secondary.     Among  the  Hindoos,  the 
descendants  of  those  who,  by  unlawful  wurrlages, 
have  derogated  from  the  rights  of  the  leadini; 
onstes,  are  comprised  in  the  ignoble  and  despised 
divisions,  called  Varua-Snnkarn.     Still  lower 
than  these  mixed  or  bastard  castes  we  find  the 
unfortunate  Pariai.    These  beings  are  obliged 
to  Ihre  in  solitary  places,  to  shun  the  sight  of  a 
Hindoo,  to  distinguish  their  wells  by  a  circle  of 
animals'  bones,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
most  disgusting  occupations.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  eat  everything. 

The  Brahmanic  worship  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  ceremonies  and  solemn  usages. 
Some  of  them  are  horrible;  such  is  the  proces- 
sion of  the  god  Juggernaut,  beneath  the  wheels 
of  whose  ponderous  car  fanatics  throw  themselves 
to  be  crushed,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  thus 
gaining  the  most  glorioos  of  deaths  and  eternal 
happiness.  There  are  other  festivals,  in  which 
reign  tumult  and  licentiousness,  where  the  shame- 
less Lingam  is  shown  to  the  prostrated  multitude. 
Ablutions  and  lustrations  make  a  prominent  part 
of  the  firahminical  worship;  the  imayts  ol  \\\« 
diriiiitiea  are  solemnly  washed  Vn  the  rWen  Mvvl 
itlslU*  daw  wUekiM  opokMi  ol  bt  our  aar.  j  Ukkva.     Sercnl  rivers,  muou|E  ll\i\c\i  MC  vVift 
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Gangrei,  the  Nerbodda,  and  the  Kriitna,  are  held 
■acred.  There  are  many  placet  to  which  the 
Hiodooa  make  pUgrimages;  the  moat  celebrated 
and  frequented  are  stated  bj  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be 
Jaggernant,  Benares,  Gaya,  Allahabad,  Tripaty, 
Dwaraca,  Somnath,  Ramisseram,  the  Maraiisoar 
Lake,  Gangoutri,  Joalamokhi,  Omercuntuc, 
Trimbaka-Nasser,  Perrattam,  Parkar,  Madura, 
and  Bindrabnnd. 

The  barbarous  cnstom  of  the  women  of  the 
first  two  castes,  who  immolate  themselves  on  the 
fnneral  piles  of  their  husbands,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  human  sacrifices,  which  were  anciently  very 
freqnent.  Even  in  latter  times,  during  epidemics 
and  public  calamities.  Brahmins  hare  been  seen 
to  throw  themselves  from  the  summit  of  a  tower 
as  an  expiatory  offering.  The  Hindoos  have 
numerous  temples,  named  Pagodoi,  a  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persian;  some  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
their  magnitude. 

BcDDBiBM,  or  the  Rklioiok  ov  Bcddha, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  India,  about  a 
ttaDusand  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not 
yet  certainly  know  whether  it  is  a  reformation  of 
Brahmanism,  or  whether  in  its  actual  form  it  is 
not  of  priordate.  Buddhism  rejects  the  division 
into  castes.  Its  principal  dogmas,  which  have 
transformed  the  savage  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia 
into  cirilized  people,  and  which  have  made  their 
beneficent  influence  be  felt  as  far  as  Siberia,  are 
the  same  wherever  this  worship  is  practised.  The 
hierarchy  alone  differs  in  different  countries;  but 
this  difference  must  not  lead  as  to  consider 
Buddhism  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  religion. 
In  which  no  variation  exists. 

Buddhism,  says  M.  Klaproth,  supposes,  like 
Brahmanism,  a  perpetual  series  of  creations  and 
destructions  of  the  world.  This  belief,  purely 
metaphysical,  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a 
■npreme  being;  he  is  replaced  by  luminous  space, 
which  contains  within  itself  all  the  germs  of 
future  beings.  But  this  luminous  space  is  not 
the  highest  region  of  the  world;  above  it  is  a 
third  region,  wliich  is  eternal  and  indestructible. 
It  is  here  that  dwells  the  primitive  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  perishable  world.  Existence 
is  regarded  by  the  Buddhists  as  the  real  evil;  for 
all  that  exiNts  is  without  reality,  and  merely  a 
produceoftheillusion  which  deceives  the  senses*. 
While  all  the  intellectual  parts,  dispersed  among 
matter,  from  the  highest  luminous  region  down 
to  the  infernal  regions,  throw  off  everything  of 
matter  which  they  have  contracted,  become  puri- 
fied, perfected,  and  end  by  uniting,  the  universal 
indestructible  spirit,  which  preserves  everything 
for  an  incalculable  time,  remains  at  rest,  till  the 
laws  of  datnata,  or  destiny,  render  a  new  creation 
necessary,  from  which,  however,  are  excepted 
the  beings  who,  by  divesting  themselves  wholly 
of  matter,  are  become  Buddhat,  and  remain 
plunged  in  the  Nirvana,  or  eternity  of  nothing- 
ness, the  state  opposed  to  that  of  existence  in 
matter.  These  beings  dwell  in  the  indestructible 
rmgioa  aitamted  beyoad  the  luminous  space.  It 
if  topreterre  tbe  remembnaioe  of  the  true  doc- 


trine, and  to  render  men  capable  of  foUowinf  it, 
that  these  beatified  persona  descend  to  earth ftem 
time  to  time,  assume  a  body,  and  manifest  them- 
selves to  men.  The  chief  of  them  appear  bvt 
once;  these  only  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Buddhai,  properly  so  called;  the  others,  named 
Biiddhisattva,  manifest  themselves  several  times 
by  different  incarnations,  till  they  reach  the  rank 
of  the  first,  and  show  themselves  no  more  on 
earth.  These  perfect  beings  exercise  an  absolvta 
empire  over  their  enemy,  which  is  matter,  and 
over  its  seductive  forms.  Disposing  aa  masters 
of  Maya,  or  that  illusion  which  cheats  the  senses 
by  its  metamorphoses,  they  can  at  pleasure  de- 
stroy it,  or  make  use  of  it  to  accomplish  the  sal- 
vation of  the  human  race.  All  the  incamatloBS 
of  the  Buddhas  are  effected  in  the  fallowiof 
manner;  their  souls  descend  in  the  form  of 
luminous  rays,  and  Cake  a  body  under  the  to- 
velope  of  Maya.  They  do  nothing  without  a 
special  purpose;  their  operations  ai«  never 
violent;  nor  do  they  at  all  shackle  the  free  will 
of  the  inferior  beings  who  are  fettered  by  mat- 
ter, and  for  the  salvation  of  whom  they  have 
descended. 

Down  to  the  present  time  four  Buddhas  have 
already  appeared;  the  last  of  them  was  ShaUa- 
muni  or  Gaudama;  a  fifth  is  yet  to  come  before 
the  destruction  of  the  world;  this  will  be  the 
Buddha-Maitri  or  Maitari.  The  sect  of  Ceykw 
and  Ultra-Gangetic  India  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  incarnation  will  take  place  in  the  year 
4457  of  our  era;  an  epoch  at  which  wilt  end  the 
five  thousand  years  which  are  to  follow  tlM  death 
of  Shakiamuni.  According  to  the  Cingalese 
books,  there  exists,  relative  to  the  person  of  the 
last  Buddha,  a  very  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  natives  of  Ceylun  and  Ultn- 
Gangetic  India  and  the  other  sectaries  of  the 
same  faith. 

The  BuddhisU  believe  the  world  to  be  inha- 
bited by  various  classes  of  beings;  they  are  either 
tthama,  that  is  to  say,  reproductions  by  birth;> 
roupa,  material  or  visible  gods;  or  arotcjta,  imma- 
terial or  invisible.  These  beings  ascend,  by 
successive  transmigrations,  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  rank,  according  to  their  good  or  bad  con- 
duct in  their  previous  state,  till  they  finally  obtain 
the  beatitude  of  Nirvana,  or  non-existence; 
meaning  thereby  an  existence  purged  entirely 
from  matter,  and  consequently  not  subject  to  the 
influenceofAfaya,  or  illusion.  Even  as  all  beings 
quit  continually  one  kind  of  existence  for  ano- 
ther, so  also  are  changes  undergone  by  the 
worlds  which  they  inhabit.  Gaudama  himself 
knows  not  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  this  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  mundane  sytems.  All  the 
beings  inhabiting  the  loka,  or  universe,  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  destructions  and  renovations, 
are  classed  as  follows : — 

Men,  and  tbe  local  gods  called  Nat,  who  in- 
spect and  judge  the  human  race;  they  have  the 
good  and  evil  genii  for  servants.  This  first  class 
dwells  on  earth,  and  in  the  atmospheric  regions, 
which  comprehend  Mount  Miemroo,  and  the 
■Ixleen  Ikeineua  ol  X>kit  Y>v«%,^V!ia«4  aue  above 
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the  other,  cMk  ■■ipiriBg  tkmt  below  it  in 
brif  htmeu  aad  ipltsdoBr. 

Hie  Meoai  dm  U  that  ol  the  roupa,  or 
TiiiUe  fodei  It  oceaplee  the  eizteen  bifheit 
heamup  ep  to  the  twcBtf-second  of  Brakmo' 

Mm. 
U  Ike  tlird,  eUdc  the  imnikterlal  beinga  wlio, 

hniif  becB  mloui  votarlee  of  the  doctrine  of 
B«<fti,  we  pieeed  in  the  four  hearena,  from 
the  lveat7<tMid  to  the  twentj-iixth.  Lutljr, 
(he  Baddhea  icdde  in  the  kon,  m  eapire  which 
coftra  iD  thoae  kekTena. 

The  Thitrtae  collection  of  the  priodpal 
riaarie  heekaef  tiM  ancient  lotian  Baddhista  ia 
called  Ommijmr,  and  compriaea  e^en  gramiiimtical 
wwka.  It  conaista  of  108 
Tk»  TUbetana  and  Monj^nla  have 
tcmplea  aerelj  for  the  reception  of 
thcie  iBcied  Totwmca.  Aa  the  worahippera  of 
Baddha  bcUavr  that  pr^en  to  the  divinity  may 
hcmdcrcd  eflcaieioaa  by  whatever  meana  put  in 
awdaa»  (whether  lij  tiM  month  or  by  a  mecha- 
■ieal  afent,)  there  are  ia  their  templet  a  great 
•■■her  of  eylladcra,  which  are  kept  continnally 
tendaf  hy  a  hydraulic  wheel;  they  contain  the 
tolemca  of  the  Gaadjnr,  the  content*  of  which, 
■fitaicd  la  tUa  manner,  are  believed  to  ezerciac 
a  baefccnt  Inioence  on  the  well-being  of  the 
In  |p«at  aoleainitiea  a  circalar 
;  eoBtaininf  108  lampa,  to  repreaent  the 
rolaaca  of  the  Gandjnr,  ia  lighted  up,  and  tuned 
ia  the  aaaa  direction  aa  the  eylindera.  The 
chapleu  ef  the  Bwddhiat  prieau  are  alao  com- 
lefllSbMda. 

i,  which  originated  In  Hindoostan,  ia 
rio  widely  spread  there  aa  it  formeriy 
The  lew  votavlea  wham  It  retaina  in  that 
th«  naaaa  oTBwldhaa;  for  the 
hcHtf  ef  th«  Jalu  of  the  Daeeaa  ie  now  a  modi- 
ied  Boddhiaaa.  Tlie  other  Hiadoos  eonaider 
BaUha  aa  aaoraly  an  Incanation  of  Viahnu. 
Ma  lelfgiBB  atUI  aaibalsU  In  all  iU  pnritr  in 
Ncpari,  aa  well  aa  la  Thibet.  It  wm  canried 
ty»htr  hiWBiij,  and  lihewiae  into Bnicharia,  It 
ia  B0I  te  «l(oar  in  Ceylon.  Imported  from  that 
idaad  tea  Ulm-Gangetle  India,  it  ia  profeitaed 
ia  the  impliii  ef  Bimah  and  Aoaam,  in  China, 
Ceraa,  aad  Japan,  by  a  conMerable  portion 
•f  (he  — iitliied  population.  Hie  Baddbiata 
fceaaai  Bnddha  aa  a  aopreae  iateiligence  mani- 
<nted  in  the  petwrn  of  Shakiamani. 

The  Mcnnky  eatabliahed  in  Thibet,  in  the 
Uth  canfy,  haa  sacceaaively  apread  ita  in- 
iataca  over  tho  Mongol  aatioaa,  and  tome 
Taafuaee.  We  moat  take  care  not  to  miatake 
i^li  hieiaichy  for  a  branch  at  modification  of 
iViddMiai  Hw  peiaon  of  the  DalaMaroa  ia 
only  eonaldcrcd  aa  an  incarnation  of  a  Buddbic 
^nrbitT,  who  ia  all  ages  haa  had  a  predilection 
iarihc'coantrles  ^taated  to  the  north  of  India. 
Tha  iCfira  of  actnal  DalaT-lamaa  doea  not  com- 
ncaec  heCera  tho  irst  half  of  the  ISth  century. 
They  he*«  a  regnlar  hlemichy  eaubliahed  in 
TUeetandlfoagoUa. 

Ia  1u  Inatltnllona  aad   actermml  pnetlceii, 
r  m  tmrftUbv  rafaabhaee  to  tba 
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Romlth  Church.  Among  the  Bnddhlata  we  find 
pontifiFs,  patriarcha  charged  with  the  apiritual 
government  of  proviocea,  a  council  of  auperiur 
prieata  who  aascmble  in  conclave  to  elect  a 
pontiff,  and  whose  insignia  even  bear  a  great 
likeness  to  those  of  our  cnrdinala,  conventa  of 
monks  and  nuns,  prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular 
confession,  the  intercession  of  aidntt,  faating, 
kissing  the  feet,  litaniea,  proceaaions,  and  Instral 
water. 

Tun  DocTBiirK  ov  ran  LnAaNno,  called 
also  Tnn  Rkligion  or  CoKvnciua,  because 
that  celebrated  philosopher  ia  conaidered  as  ita 
reformer  and  patriarch. — It  haa  for  ita  baaia  a 
philosophical  pantheism,  wliich  haa  been  va- 
riously interpreted  according  to  the  epocha.  It  ia 
thought,  aaya  M.  Abel  Rcmusat,  that,  in  remote 
antiquity,  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  an 
omnipotent  and  remunerating  deity  waa  not  ex- 
cluded from  it;  and  varioua  paiaages  of  Con- 
fuciua  afford  reason  for  believing  that  it  waa 
admitted  by  the  aage  himself.     But  his  negli- 
gence in  inculcating  it  to  his  disclplea,  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  expressions  which  he  employed, 
and  the  care  which  he  took  to  base  exclusively 
his  ideas  of  morality  and  Jnatice  on  the  principle 
of  love  of  order,  and  on  a  badly  defined  con- 
formity with  the  designs  of  Heaven  and   the 
march  of  nature,  have  allowed  aucceediug  phi- 
losophers to  go  astray;   so  far,  indeed,  that, 
since  the  12th  century  of  our  era,  many  of  them 
have  fallen  into  absolute  Spinosism,  and,  appeal- 
ing to  the  authority  of  their  great  maator,  have 
taught  a  complex   system,  which  cunaists   of 
materialism,  and  degeneratea  intoatheiam.  The 
merely  civil  worahip  paid  to  the  hcavena,  and  to 
the  genii  of  the  earth,  atars,  mountaina,  and 
rivera,aa  well  aatotheaoulaofrelationa,  acemsiii 
their  eyea  a  aocial  institntion  of  no  consequence, 
or,  at  leaat,  of  wliich  the  meaning  may  be  inter- 
preted in  varioua  mannera.    Thia  worship  haa 
no  imagea  and  no  priests;  each  magistrate  prac- 
tiaea  it  within  the  aphere  of  hia  functions,  and 
the  emperor  himself  is  its  patriarch.    Generally, 
all  the  learned  of  China,  the  empire  of  An-nam, 
and  Japan,  adhere  to  it,  without,  however,  relin- 
quishing customs  iKirruwed  from  other  forms  of 
worahip.     They  are  more    superstitious    than 
religious;  conviction  haa  little  to  do  with  their 
conduct;   but   habit    binds  them  to  practicea 
which  they  themselves  ridicule,  such  aa  the  dis- 
tinction of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  horoscopes, 
physiognomy,  divination  by  lots,  &c.  &c. 

Tna  WonaniP  of  Spxbits,  oa  Mttbo- 
x.oeiOAL  NATUBAbiBM,  of  Eaatcm  Aala,  ia 
considered  by  its  prufesaora  as  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  most  ancient  iuhabitauts  of  (^hiiia. 
It  extends  to  Japan,  Corea,  among  the  Tuugu- 
sians,  and  Touqi^n,  where  it  haa  taken  varioua 
forma,  and  is  actually  the  faith  of  all  that  part  of 
the  population  which  has  not  embraced  Budd- 
hism, or  the  principles  of  Cunfuciua.  Thia 
religion  liaa  many  dogmaa  in  common  with  the 
precedingi  oaly  it  more  strongly  recoismaei  xVi« 
IndMdaal  existence  of  genii  and  demons,  Va&t" 
peadeat  of  the  parta  of  nature  over  vvYtk\)L  xYl«i 
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pmide.  Thtt  reUpon  hw  degenerated  into 
poljrtheiim  and  idolatry,  through  the  ignorance 
of  its  followers.  The  priests  and  priestesses, 
M-ho  are  bound  to  celibacy,  practise  mairic, 
astrology,  necromancy,  and  a  thousand  other 
absurd  superstitions.  They  are  called  Tao-tae, 
or  doctors  of  reason,  because  that  one  of  their 
fundamental  doctrines,  which,  six  centuries  be- 
fore our  era,  was  taught  by  Las-tsen,  one  of 
their  masters,  is  that  of  the  existence  of  the 
Primordial  Reason,  creator  of  the  world;  the 
Logos  of  the  Platonists. 

Ths  Rklioion  of  Sinto  is  the  most  ancient 
of  those  which  prevail  in  Japan.  It  bears  a 
great  resemblance  tu  Mythological  Naturalism, 
of  which  some  learned  men  even  believe  it  to 
be  a  branch.  It  consists  in  the  adoration  of  a 
supreme  being;  but  it  allows  of  inferior  deities, 
and  prescribes  the  practice  of  good  worlcs,  and 
abstinence  from  animal  food.  Its  temples,  called 
Mie,  contain  a  mirror,  to  call  to  mind  that,  as 
the  defects  of  the  body  are  faithfully  shown  in 
the  glass,  so  the  defects  of  the  soul  cannot 
remain  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  divinity.  In 
some  of  the  temples  there  is  a  niche  which  holds 
the  statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice  is 
dedicated.  The  simplicity  of  this  religion  has 
been  much  diminished  since  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Japan.  It  admits  of  pilgrimages, 
it  has  nuns,  and  brotherhoods  of  various  kinds, 
and  of  monks,  the  last  of  whom,  in  particular, 
turn  to  account  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
Though  the  religion  of  Sinto  is  the  most  ancient 
in  Japan,  the  Dairis,  or  emperors  of  that  country, 
who  are  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  gods, 
have  for  a  long  period  conformed  to  the  laws  of 
Buddha. 

MA.OISM,  OB  THE  RkI.IOIOI*  OT  ZOBOASTSm. 

— According  to  M.  Saint  Martin,  this  very  ancient 
religion  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  called  Zerwan,  or  time  vithout  end,  from 
whom  emanated  two  principles,  the  one  of  them 
good,  named,  in  the  ancient  Persian  tongue, 
EhorO'Mesdno,  or  Oromaxes,  by  the  Greeks; 
the  other  bad,  whose  antique  Persian  name  was 
Enghreo  Meeniuch,  in  Greek,  Arimnnes.  They 
fought,  and  at  length  the  good  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Zoroaster  admits  three  worlds; 
an  upper,  spiritual,  the  abode  of  the  primitive 
light  and  of  the  productive  power;  a  middle 
world,  visible,  where  reigns  Oromazes,  king  of 
light,  and  Mithra,  the  union  of  the  active  and 
passive  forces  of  nature;  lastly,  «  lo»er  region 
of  darkness,  the  dwelling  of  Arimanes  and  of  his 
malevolent  train  the  Devs.  It  believes  in  a 
hierarchy  of  pure  celestial  beings,  derived  from 
Oromazes,  and  whom  the  Persians  invoke  as 
beneficent  genii.  Man  of  celestial  origin,  was 
at  first  of  a  luminous  and  pure  nature;  but, 
having  sunk  under  the  disastrous  influence  of 
Arimanes,  he  lost  his  privileges.  Yet,  if  he 
combat  incessantly  against  the  bad  principle,  he 
will  have  a  part  in  the  universal  restoration  of 
all  things.  The  greatest  part  of  this  worship 
eoaaUta  in  pariBcattont,  ablations,  and  cere- 
moaha  wkSeb  are  guppoaed  to  bare  a  tendency 


to  approrimatc  man  to  the  light.    It  is  Man 
the  sacred  fire  that  they  are  practised,  hmI  tUt      i 
the  various  formulas  of  prayer  pretcribed  by  ^ 
ritual  of  Zoroaster  are  recited.    His  doctitaw  ll     '• 
contained  in  the  Zend'Avesta,  written  ia  the     t 
dead  language  called  Zend.    Magism  still  ezim^     < 
among  the  Parsis  or  Guebrea  in  Kerman,  is     < 
Persia,  and  at  Surat  and  in  the  Gnserati  bl 
Hindoostan.     As  early  as  the  first  centuy  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  was  spread  in  the  Ronan     ; 
empire  a   religion  which    came    from   Perria, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Itithriatie  war- 
skip,  which  greatly  resembled  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  but  in  which  the  god  Mithra,  the  §•■ 
of  Oromazes,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
sun  and  the  government  of  the  world,  amediatar 
between  Oromazes  and  the  bnman  race,  was  ths 
object  of  special  adoration. 

Nanbkism,    or    the     Rni.ioiOM    ov  Tn 
SiKBB,  was  instituted  by  Nanek,  who,  aceordiag 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  born  in  1419,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  in  Hindoostan.      It  may  lie     _ 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Brahmanism  and  Islsa- 
ism.       It    teaches  the  most   thorough  deism. 
The  Sikhs  adore  one  God,    recognise   fatnre 
rewards  and  punishments,  tolerate  all  religioas, 
on  none  of  which  will  they  even  enter  into  a     - 
discussion,  believe  in  a  secondary  incamstkn 
of  the  divinity,  proscribe  the  worship  of  imagM, 
and  abstain  from  eating  pork.    These  sectaries 
arknowledge    the   authenticity  of  the   Indiaa 
Fedas,  which,  and  also  the  Koran,  they  look    <. 
upon  as  divine  books;  but  they  assert  that  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  corrupted  by  pol^* 
theism,  and  that  the  adoration  of  images  kss 
led  that  people  astray  from  the  worsjiip  of  the 
true  God.    They  regard  ablution  as  one  of  As 
principal  duties  to  be  performed.   Their  templis 
contain  no  idols,  and  their  prayers  are  voqr 
simple.  This  religion  experienced  great  reforsH 
under  the  pontificate    of   Gouru-Govind,  who 
died  in  I707.    The  Sikhs  consider  him  as  a  nc« 
prophet,  and  as  the  founder  of  their  nation^ 
power.    The  followers  of  this  religion  reject  the 
distinction  of  castes,  are  held  to  be  all  soldi«s, 
must  renounce  tobacco,  and  let  their  hair  and 
beard  grow.      A  numerous  body  of  religioas 
warriors,  named  Akalis,  has  the  charge  of  all 
that  relates  to  worship.     There  is  a  kind  of 
baptism,  or  initiation,  which    adult    sectaries 
undergo,  and  to  which  every  individual  most 
submit  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  this  reli- 
gion.    Every  one  who  desires  it  is  received. 
This  faith  is  professed  by  the  great  mass  of  tiw 
population  of  the  Panjaub,  and  by  all  the  Klihs 
who  are  established  in  other  parts  of  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  positive  stats* 
ment  as  to  the  number  of  followers  belongisff 
to  each  of  the  religions  professed  in  varloaa 
countries  of  the  globe.  An  absurd  zeal  indaeet 
the  different  parties  to  exaggerate  their  number, 
as  if  a  great  majority  was  always  an  indicatimi 
of  a  good  cause.  The  incredulous,  especially, 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  attached 
a  ridiculous  importance  to  swelling  the  number 
\  of  Mahotnelaxa  and  '?aic»aa.i.    T\a  aaanuat  of 
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kM  alM*  been  aneh  oufg^nted 
ritepvocestant  miMionafiei,  in 
Mch  they  luiTe  pnblUhed.  Better 
MM  doctrines,  than  in  the  com- 
liMa  which  the  solation  of  this 
H,  these  worthy  ministers  hsre 
I  «f  the  difficulties  to  be  sar< 
dcr  to  enable  them  to  Ax  their 
ore  or  less  probable.  If  not  cer- 
I  pratracted  inquiries  into  which 
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we  have  entered,  to  discover  the  approximative 
number  of  the  people  who  speak  the  numerous 
languages  of  the  globe,  and  those  which  we 
have  made  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
different  states,  have  furnished  ns  with  a  mass 
of  facts,  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  ns  in 
believing  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  point  in 
proposing  the  following  nnmberss  which,  how- 
ever, are,  and  can  be,  nothing  more  than  ap- 
proximations:— 


mi 


'{ 


T^IU  Latim  or  Wetttm  Churtht  (Catholic) 139,000,000 

The  Oreek  or  Sattem  Church,  with  all  iu  branches  .  .     68.000,000 
The  Protettant  Churehe*,  with  ail  their  subdiviiions  .  .     69,000,000 


280,000,000 

it  meet 4,000,000 

with  all  its  branches 96,000,000 

sat 60,000,000 

,  with  all  iu  branches 170,000/100 

)iOMa  OF  CoKrucics,  Sinto,  tku  Wubskip  of  Spibits,  )  jA-rnmnn 

usM,  MAaisM.  &c.,  and  Fstisbism j"  **/»««»«« 

Total  of  an  religions 737,000,000 

awn  «p  the  following  Table,  that  our  calculations  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
inguished  geographers.  All  these  estimates  may  be  considered  as  nearly  con- 
lie  two  oldest,  which  are  those  of  Malte-Brun  and  Graberg,  go  back  only  to  1810 


Malte>Bran. 

Gnberg. 

Pinkertoa. 

HuMl. 

Ralbi. 

with  an  ita  branches 

228.000,000 
5.000,000 
110.000,000 
60.000.UIIO 
150.000,000 
100,000,000 

236,000,000 
6.000,000 
120,000.000 
60,000/100 
150/»0,000 
115,000,000 

235,000,000 
6.000,000 
120,000,000 
60.000.000 
180.000.000 
100.000,000 

252.000.000 
3,930,000 
120.105.000 
111.353,000 
315.977.000 
134,480,000 

360.000.000 

4.000.000 

96.000.000 

60.000.000 

170,000.000 

147.000.000 

ith  all  ita  branches  .  . 
religions 

653/100,000 

686/W0,000 

700,000,000 

937,835,000 

737,000,000 

CHAPTER  VI. 


TBB    OBieiK   OF   NATIONS,    X.AW8,   OOVBBNItSIVT,  AVO   COMMXaCS. 


I  eonrse  of  this  work,  mentioned 
■ea  of  countries,  and  sometimes 
thoae  countries  even  carried  our 
earlier  times,  we  have  thought  it 
ovder  to  prepare  the  reader  for 

the  particular  history  of  each 
Meat  him  with  a  general  view  of 
the  hunsaa  race,  from  the  Arst 
rid,  down  to  the  reformation  of 

took  place  in  the  16th  century. 
he  most  interesting  and  momeo- 
Ich  have  happened  among  man- 

eaoaes  that  produced,  and  the 
>Uowed  from  them,  is  certainly 
aaee  in  itaelf,  and  Is  indispens- 
»  the  understanding  of  the  pre 
goirmnuaeBtt  arta,  mad 


called  commercial  and  political  geography,  and, 
undoubtedly,  constitutes  the  most  useful  branch 
of  that  science. 

The  great  event  ot  the  creation  of  the  world, 
before  which  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,"  is  placed,  according  to  the  best  chronolo- 
gisa,  in  the  yen-  before  Christ  4004,  and  in  the 
710th  year  of  what  is  called  the  Julian  period, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  historians,  but 
is  of  little  real  service.  The  sacred  records 
have  fully  determined  the  question,  that  the 
world  was  not  eternal,  and  have  also  adjusted 
the  time  of  its  creation. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  6rst  chapters 
in  Genesis,  that  the  world,  before  the  flood,  was 
extremely  popoJoni;  that  mankind  Yiad  maJke 
eoaaldentble  improvement  in  tbe  arts,  atid  \i«& 
r  fartiemiar  eeaatiyi  U  majr  be  /  beeom0  eztremeJy  Tidons,  both  In  tcil\tek«l^X% 
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and  manners.    Their  wickedneu  gnt  occasion 
to  a  memorable  catattropbe,  (a.  c.  2348.)  bj 
which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah  and 
his  family,  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  delude  took  place  in  the  1666th  year  of  the 
world,  and  seems  to  have  produced  a  very  con- 
siderable change  In  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of 
this  globe,  rendering  them  less  friendly  to  the 
frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body.    From 
this  era  we  may  date  the  abridgment  of  the  life 
of  man,  and    the  rise   and   continuance  of  a 
formidable  train  of  diseases.    A  curious  part  of 
history  follows  that  of  the  deluge— the  repeopling 
of  the  world,  and  the  rising  of  a  new  generation 
from  the  ruins  of  the  former.    Tke  menory  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  Irst  fbuadere  of 
nations,  was  long  preserred  among  their  several 
descendants.    Japheth  continued  famous  among 
the  western  nations,  under  the  name  of  lapetas; 
the  Hebrews  paid  an  equal  Teneration  to  8hem, 
who  was  the  founder  of  their  race;  and,  among 
the   Kgyptians,  Ham  was   long   rerered   a*  a 
divinity,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon. 
It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  principal  occu- 
pation for  some  centimes  after  the  deluge.   The 
world  teemed  with  wild  beasts;  and  the  great 
heroism  of  those  times  consisted  in  destroying 
them.     Hence  Nlmrod  obtuned  immortal  re- 
nown; and,  by  the  admiration  which  his  courage 
and  dexterity  universally  excited,  he  was  enabled 
tu  found  at  Babylon  (b.  c.  2247)  the  first  mo- 
narchy whose  origin  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  history.     Not   long   after,  Assur  lidd    the 
foundation  of  Nineveh;  and  in  Egypt  the  four 
governments  of  Thebes,  Theri,  Memphis,  and 
Tauis,  began  to  assume    some  appearance  of 
form  and  regularity.    That  these  events  should 
have  happened  so  soon  after  the  deluge,  what- 
ever surprise  it  may  have  occasioned  to  the 
learned  some  centuries  ago,  will  not  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  present  age.    We  have  seen,  in 
many  instances,  the  powerful  effects  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  population,  and  how  speedily  mankind 
increase,  when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under 
uo  restraint.      The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Teru  were  incomparably  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt,  during 
that  early  age;  and  yet  these  kingdoms  are  not 
supposed  to  have  existed  four  centuries  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.     As 
mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth, 
and  to  separate  from  each  other,  the  tradition 
concerning  the  true  God  was  obliterated  or  ob- 
scured.  This  occasioned  the  calling  of  Abraham 
(a.  c.  1921)  to  be  the  father  of  a  chosen  people. 
From  this  period  aodent  history  begins  to  ex- 
pand itself. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  socie- 
ties before  they  began  to  oppress  and  destroy 
each  other.  Chedorlaomer,kingof  the  Elamites, 
or  Persians,  had  already  become  a  robber  and  a 
conqueror.  His  force,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  great,  since,  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
Abraham,  assisted  only  by  his  household,  at- 
tMcked  him  ia  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  fierce 
€ugngemeatf  lecovued  aU  the  spoU  that  had 


been  taken.  Abnham  «u  toon  oMifVl  If  • 
famine  to  leave  Canaan,  the  coonliy  when  M 
had  commanded  him  to  eettle,  and  to  go  kl* 
Egypt.  This  Journey  gave  occasion  to  JfosM  l» 
mention  some  particulars  respecting  the  Eg|f 
tians,  which  evidently  manifest  the  chaaclar 
istics  of  an  improved  and  powerfol  naden.  1h* 
court  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  Is  descrftcd  In 
the  most  brilliant  colours.  He  was  tmnmmtti 
by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  solelj  ocespM  la 
gratifying  his  passions.  The  partlcite  | 
ments  into  which  that  conutry  was  UMitA  \ 
now  united  under  one  powerful  prince; 
Ham,  who  led  the  colony  into  KgypC, 
the  foiuder  of  a  mighty  empire.  We  an  nM, 
however,  to  imagine,  that  all  the  laws  wUeb 
took  place  in  Egypt,  and  which  have  been  m 
Justly  admired  for  their  wisdoiUy  were  the  wiifc 
of  that  early  age.  Diodoraa  Sicnlns,  a  OMk 
writer,  mentions  many  successive  prineeB  ^At 
laboured  for  their  esubllsbment  nnd  perfectisn. 
But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centnries  sftHk 
the  first  principles  of  civil  order  and 
government  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  i 
stood  among  the  Egyptians.  The  couafiyvw 
divided  into  several  districts  or  separate  d«fBl> 
ments;  councils  composed  of  experienced  ■! 
select  persons  were  established  for  the  nnnir* 
ment  of  pubUc  affairs;  many  granaries  OTt 
erected;  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyptians  in  ttsi  sfl 
enjoyed  a  commerce  far  ft-om  ineonsideiayi. 
It  is  from  the  Egyptians  that  many  of  the  ML 
both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have  been  ksniw 
down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Numerous  domestie 
other  articles  used  by  the  Egyptians,  are  i 
tical  with  those  of  modem  times.  The  blf> 
tians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  GiMit 
the  Greelis  taught  the  Romans  many  impHf*^ 
ments  in  the  arts  of  both  peace  and  war;  aalti 
the  Romans  the  present  inhabitants  of 
are  indebted  for  their  civilization  and 
ment.  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Niae««k 
remained  separate  for  several  centuries:  batve 
scarcely  know  even  the  names  of  the  kings  ^^ 
governed  them,  except  that  of  Ninus,  Um  me- 
cessor  of  Assur,  who,  fired  with  the  s|nrit  el 
conquest,  extended  the  bounds  of  his  Itingdsm, 
added  Babylon  to  his  dominions,  and  laid  Ihl 
foundation  of  that  monarchy,  which,  raised  M 
its  meridian  splendour  by  his  enterprising  sac- 
cessor,  Semiramis,  and  distinguislied  by  ihl 
name  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  ruled  Asia  im 
many  ages. 

Javan,  son  of  Japheth  and  grandson  of  Neah 
was  the  stock  from  whom  all  the  people  knowi 
by  the  name  of  Greeks  descended.  Javan  csCa 
blished  himself  in  the  islands  on  the  westen 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  was  impossiUi 
that  some  wanderers  should  not  pass  over  iuU 
Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sicyou,  near  Corinth 
founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  is  generally  suppose! 
to  have  commenced  in  the  year  before  Chris 
2090.  To  these  first  inhabiunu  succeeded  i 
colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  3000  years  befor 
the  C\a\aUiii  cia,  ^uAVcsXft^k  VbAa  Gx««ce,  and 
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,  eadewnmrtd  to  esta- 
^lalkBtcoantcy,  aad  to  introdnce 
■  Hd  cMl  politr  of  tke  Egyptians. 
im  warn  aoon  diMohed ;  and  the 
1MB  to  have  bean  at  that  time  ai 
kanoa  as  anj  people  ia  the  worid, 
tMr  latvleas  and  axngt  manner 
lal  calmdea,  however,  soon  after 
Aaia  into  Greece,  and,  bj 
eovntry,  produced  a  more 
in  the  mannera  of  iti 
It  ancient  of  these  were 
if  laaebns  and  Ogygt*;  of  whom 
tliai  in  Argoa,  and  the  latter  in 
HHl)  We  know  very  Utde  of 
I  aaieceaaora.  Those  of  Inachus 
a  nnite  tlie  dispersed  and  wander- 
id  their  ezertions  for  this  porpose 
ether  nnsacceasfol. 
tory  of  the  race  of  Israel  is  the 
I  ^ieh  we  are  much  acquainted 
igcs.  Tlie  train  of  extraordinary 
ocea^oaed  the  settling  of  Jacob 
'  in  that  part  of  Egypt  of  wluch 
!  capital,  are  nniverially  linown. 

the  Hebrew  elironology,  that 
only  1(189  yean  before  Christ,  and 
the  world  3315.  This  is  a  remark- 
reapect  to  the  nations  of  heathen 
coaclades  that  period  which  the 
ered  as  altogether  unknown,  and 
«  greatly  disfigured  by  their  fabu- 
I.    Let  us  examine,  then,  what  we 

the  sacred  writings,  with  regard 
inera,  aad  laws,  of  ancient  nations. 
m  on  this  subject,  it  is  a  common 
er  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  as 
Im  in  these  respects.  They  find 
tiooa  were  extremely  rude  and 
1  hence  they  conclude  that  all 
aae  predicament.  They  discover 
ited  with  many  arts,  and  hence 
nsdom  of  the  first  ages.  There 
er,  to  hare  been  as  much  dilfer- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
jgard  to  arts  and  refinement,  as 
friUxed  kingdoms  of  modem  Eu- 
waives  of  America,  or  the  negroes 
f  Africa.  Noah  was  undoubtedly 
k  all  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the 
■Ids  these  he  would  communicate 
,  who  would  likewise  hand  them 
poaterity.  Those  nations,  there- 
tied  nearest  to  the  original  scat 
id  had  the  best  opportunities  to 
M  of  the  knowledge  which  their 

poasessed,  early  formed  them- 
gnlar  societies,  and  made  con- 
ovements  in  the  arts  wliich  are 
r  to  human  life.  Agriculture  ap- 
cen  known  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
:altivated  the  vine;  in  the  time  of 
•tree  and  the  almond  were  well 
land  of  Canaan;  and  the  iustru- 
mdrj,  loof  heton  their  dlacorerf 
oiUm  meatioaed  ia  tlie  sacred 


writings.    It  is  not  to  bt  supposed  that  the 
ancient  cities  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt  could  have 
been  built,  unless  the  culture  of  the  ground  had 
been  practised  at  that  time.     Nations  which 
live  only  by  huntiuf;  or  pasturage,  lead  a  wan- 
dering Ufe,  and  seldom  lix  their  residence  in 
cities.    Commerce  naturally  follows  agriculture; 
and,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  steps  by  which 
it  was  introduced  among  the  ancient  nations,  we 
amy,  from  detached  passages  in  sacred  writ, 
discover  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
it  daring  the  patriarchal  ttmes.     We  know, 
from  the  history  of  civil  society,  that  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  men  must  be  con- 
siderable, before  the  metals  begin  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  medium  of  trade:  and  yet  this 
was  the  case  even  in  the  days  of  Aluraham.    It 
appears,  however,  from  the  relations  which  esta- 
blish this  fact,  that  the  use  of  money  had  not 
been  of  ancient  date;  it  had  no  mark  to  ascertain 
its  weight  or  fineness;  aad,  in  a  contract  for  a 
bnrying-place,  in  exchange  for  which  Abraham 
gave  sUver,  the  metal  was  weighed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  people.   As  commerce  improved, 
and  bargains  of  this  sort  became  more  common, 
this  practice  was  laid  aside,  and  the  quantity  of 
silver  was  ascertidned   by  a  particular  mark, 
which  saved  the  tropble  of  weighing  it.     But 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  time  of  Jacob.    The  rcsifaA,  of  which  we 
read  in  his  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  of  a  precise  and 
stated  value.    The  history  of  Joseph  shows  that 
commerce  was  then  regiUarly  carried  on.    The 
Ishmaelites  aad  Midianites,  who  bought  him  of 
his  brethren,  were  travelling  merchants,  re- 
sembling those  which  form  the  modern  caravans, 
who  carried  spices,  perfumes,  and  other  rich 
commodities,  from  their  own  country  into  Egypt. 
Job,  who  (according  to  the  best  writers)  was  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  also  contemporary 
with  Jacob,  speaks  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and 
Saba,  i.  e.  of  the  caravans  wliich  set  out  from 
those  cities  of  Arabia.    If  we  reflect  that  the 
commodities  of  that  country  were  rather  the 
luxuries  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  countries  into 
which  they  were  sent  for  sale,  and  particularly 
Egypt,  were  considerably  improved  in  arts  and 
refinement. 

Those  descendants  of  Noah,  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  Palestine,  were  the  first  people  of  the 
world  among  whom  navigation  was  made  sub-  , 
servient  to  commerce:  they  were  distinguished 
by  a  word  which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies 
merchants,  and  were  the  same  nation  afterward 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians, 
inhabidag  a  barren  and  ungrateful  soil,  they 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  situation  by  culti- 
vating the  artt.  Commerce  was  their  principal 
pursidt;  and,  with  all  the  writers  of  pagan  anti- 
quity, they  pass  for  the  inventors  of  whatever 
tended  to  its  advancement.  In  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham they  were  regarded  as  a  powerful  nation; 
ibeir  maritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by  JacoVt 
tuM  last  words  to  his  chlldrcu;  and,  accoiil^u^ 
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to  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  had  by  this  dme 
navifpited  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  carried  off 
the  dauffhter  of  Inachns. 

The  arta  of  agfricniture,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, suppose  the  knowledg;e  of  several  others: 
astronomy,  for  instance,  is  necessary  both  to 
agricoltare  and  navigation;  and  the  art  of  worlt- 
ing  metals,  to  commerce.  In  fact,  we  find,  ttiat 
before  the  death  of  Jacob  several  nations  were 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  as  to  measure  by  them  the  duration  of 
their  year.  It  had  been  a  custom  among  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  divide 
time  Into  seven  days,  or  a  week :  this  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  those  nations 
which  led  a  pastoral  life,  or  lived  under  a  serene 
Hky,  to  observe  that  the  various  appearances  of 
the  moon  were  completed  nearly  in  four  weeks : 
hence  arose  the  division  of  a  month.  Those,  also, 
who  lived  by  agriculture,  would  remark  that 
twelve  months  brought  back  the  same  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  or  the  same  seasons :  hence  ori- 
ginated what  is  called  the  lunar  year— a  division 
uf  time  which,  together  with  the  observation  of 
the  fixed  stars,  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the 
discovery  of  the  solar  year.  But,  with  regard  to 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were 
peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  nations  of 
Asia.  Europe  offered  a  gloomy  spectacle  during 
this  period.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who 
in  later  ages  became  the  patterns  of  politeness 
and  of  every  elegant  art,  were  then  a  savage  race, 
traversing  the  woods  and  wilds,  inhabiting  the 
rocks  and  caverns,  a  prey  to  wild  animals,  and 
sometimes  to  each  other.  Those  descendants  of 
Noah,  who  had  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  lost  all  connexion  with  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind.  Their  posterity  became 
still  more  ignorant;  and  the  human  mind  was 
at  length  immersed  in  an  abyss  of  misery  and 
wretchedness. 

We  might  naturally  expect,  that  from  the  death 
of  Jacob,  and  as  we  advance  in  time,  the  history 
of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  would 
emerge  from  their  obscurity.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case;  we  only  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  them,  and  they  disappear  for  many  ages.  After 
the  reign  of  Ninyas,  who  succeeded  Semiramis 
and  Ninus,  (b.  c.  1965,}  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
we  find  an  astonishing  blank  in  the  history  of  that 
empire  for  eight  hundred  years.  The  silence  of 
ancient  history  on  this  subject  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  the 
successors  of  Ninus,  whose  lives  afforded  no 
events  worthy  of  narration.  Wars  and  commo- 
tions are  the  great  themes  of  the  historian,  while 
the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  wise  princes  pass 
unobserved  and  unrecorded.  We  find,  however, 
tnat  Sesostris,  a  prince  of  wonderful  abilities, 
greatly  improved,  by  his  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion, the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  time  of  that  prince  and  his 
ImmeHlHte  saccetson,  Egypt  was,  in  all  proba- 
A^///>  the  mott  powerful  kiagdom  upon  earth. 


and  is  supposed  to  have  contidned  27  mUHMsof 
inhabitants.  But  ancient  hUtory  often  uiiiMs. 
without  gratifying,  our  curioaity;  for,  dvfaf  • 
series  of  reigns,  we  have  little  knowledge  ef  e*M 
the  names  of  the  princes.  Egypt  oceasiaMlf 
poured  forth  her  colonies  into  diataBt  kads. 
Athens,  that  seat  of  learning  and  poUteuas,  liei 
school  for  all  who  asirired  to  wisdom,  vni  fa 
fonndation  to  Cecrops,  who  landed  In  Ctsset 
(b.  c.  1566)  with  an  Egyptian  colooy,  ari  en- 
deavoured to  civilise  the  rough  maimenof  the 
original  inhabitants.  From  the  inatitottsM  wMek 
Cecrops  established  among  the  Atheaianyilis 
easy  to  infer  in  what  a  condition  they  snwt  Ihm 
lived  before  his  arrival.  Even  the  Isms  of  as** 
riage  were  not  known  in  Greece.  MsnMml,  As 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  were  propagated  bjr  aed- 
dental  connexions,  and  with  little  kaowlc^p*' 
those  to  whom  they  owed  their  birth.  ChmIi^ 
who  succeeded  Cecrops  in  the  kingfdom  of  Atttab 
pursued  the  same  beneficial  planashispredssM* 
Bor.  and  endeavoured,  by  wise  institnttoMi,  U 
bridle  the  headstrong  passions  of  •  rade  [ 

While  these  princes  used  their  endcavows  i 
civilizing  tlys  corner  of  Greece,  the  other  Ui 
doms  into  which  this  country  (by  the 
boundaries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivesa)  \ 
divided,  and  which  had  been  peopled  byi 
from  Egypt  and  the  East,  l>egan  to 
appearance  of  form  and  regularity. 
(b.  c.  1496)  conceived  the  idea  of  vnillaf  k 
one  confederacy  the  independent  Hngdnii  «f 
Greece,  and  thereby  delivering  thcH  fnm  ttaw 
intestine  divisions  which  would  render  ikam  a 
prey  to  each  other,  or  to  the  first 
might  invade  the  country.  Thia  plan  he  i 
nicated  to  the  different  idngs  or  leaden,  md  bf 
his  eloquence  and  address  engaged  twelve  cMm 
to  unite  for  their  conunon  preservadoa.  Tm 
deputies  ft«m  each  of  those  cities 
twice  in  a  year  at  Thermopylc,  and  fonaed  ^ 
after  the  name  of  its  founder,  w 
Amphictyonic  Council.  In  this  assembly,  t 
ever  related  to  the  general  interest  of  the  ( 
federacy  was  discussed  and  determined, 
phictyon  also,  sensible  that  those  political 
nexions  are  the  most  permanent  wUeh 
strengthened  by  religion,  committed  to 
council  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  lUs 
assembly  was  the  great  spring  of  action  in  Cweet> 
while  that  country  preserved  its  indepoadeneet 
and,  by  the  union  which  it  inspfared  aawaf  As 
Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  Bbaitlss 
against  all  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ooa* 
sidered  under  all  the  circnmstancea  of  the  aff 
in  which  it  was  instituted,  the  AmpUetyeric 
Council  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  poUlkal 
establishment  that  ever  took  place  among  bmh 
kind.    ' 

The  Greek  states,  formerly  uneonnceted  with 
each  other,  except  by  mutuid  inroads  and  hosti- 
lities, soon  began  to  act  with  concert,  and  ta 
undertake  distant  expeditions  for  the 
interest  of  the  confederacy. 

Their  first  combined  enterprise  was  the  i 
dition  ot  lYk,«  Kcfjoaanitt,  V.'^.q.Y1I5&,\ 
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tiM  eommerce  of  the  Eudne 
eoloiil««  in  the  adjacent 
The  Argo  ie  the  only 
,  tho<mr^  we  learn  from 
•aeient  writer*,  that  aeTcral 
in  that  expedition.  The 
about  on  diiferent  coaitt; 
■k  k  tmrhred  on  the  Colehian  ahore, 
■Inf  n  yojmge,  which,  considering^ 
•Atlwa  of  the  naval  art  dnrinff  tliat 
It  laM  iaaportaat  than  the  circum- 
rf  Iks  (lobe  bj  onr  modem  diaco« 
liif  dM  loterral  between  this  Tojage 
r  i^aiant  Troj,  (n.c.  UM,)  which 
ihta  to  recoTer  the  fair  Helena,  a 
pvts,  who  had  been  earned  off  bj 
f  iho  TVoJan  lung,  the  Greeha  mast 
a  wooderfnl  progrtu  in  arts,  in 
iflepce.  No  leas  than  1900  vessels 
•d  la  this  expedition,  each  of  which, 
italaed  one  hondred  men.  These 
were  only  half-deched;  and  it 
that  iron  entered  at  all  into 
letion.  If  we  add  to  these  dream- 
t  th«  Greelcs  had  not  the  nse  of  the 
trwncnt  so  necessary  to  the  car- 
odera  mnst  form  an  anfavoorable 
h«  atroacth  and  elegance  of  this 

ina  considered  the  state  of  Greece 
let  OS  examine  the  cireamstances  of 
xeovatriea  into  which  it  was  divided, 
rs  orifinallj  to  have  been  a  remark- 
tlaace,  in  political  situation,  among 
'  Greece.  They  were  governed  each 
ir  rather  by  a  chieftain,  who  was  a 
le  of  war,  a  Judge  in  time  of  peace, 
esided  over  religions  ceremonies. 
howeTer,  was  far  from  being  abso- 
ch  society  there  were  a  nomber  of 
%,  wriiose  influence,  over  particular 
ica,  was  not  less  considerable  than 
over  his  immediate  followers, 
were  often  at  war  with  each 
aasetlmes  with  their  sovereign;  and 
ran,  in  miniatare,  what  the  whole 
I  been  before  the  time  of  Amphic- 
sea,  king  of  Attica,  about  the  year 
Id,  bj  hia  exploits,  acquired  great 
ar  TalOur  and  ability.  He  saw  the 
eca  t»  which  liis  country,  from  being 
twelve  districts,  was  exposed;  and 
I  tiurt,  by  means  of  the  inflnence 
nonal  eliaracter,  united  to  the  royal 
ai  nniveraally  procured  him,  be 
la  to  remove  them.  For  this  pur- 
•efoured  to  maintidn,  and  even  to 
popularity  among  the  peasants  and 
detached,  as  ranch  as  possible,  the 
ea  from  the  leaders  who  commanded 
oBahed  the  courts  which  had  been 
a  dMareat  parts  of  Attica,  and  ap- 
coaaeU-hall  common  to  all  the 
He  did  not,  however,  trust  solely 
of  poUtleal  regtUadoas.  He  called 
eOieaejrofdenHiom  eod  of  tj^ttud 


power.  By  estabUabing  common  rites  of  reli- 
gion to  be  performed  in  Athens,  and  by  alluring 
tlUther  strangers  from  all  quarters,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  protection  and  privileges,  he  raised  that 
city  from  an  inconsiderable  village  to  a  powerful 
metropolis.  The  splendour  of  Athens  and  of 
Theseus  now  totally  eclipsed  that  of  the  other 
villages  and  their  particular  leaders.  All  the 
power  of  the  state  was  uidted  In  one  city,  and 
under  one  sovereign.  The  petty  chieftains, 
being  divested  of  all  inflnence  and  consideration, 
became  humble  and  submissivet  and  Attica  re- 
mained under  the  peaceable  government  of  a 
monarch. 

This  is  a  mde  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  irst 
monarchy  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  account, 
and  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to 
the  other  statea  of  Greece.  This  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  destined  to  continae  long  under 
the  government  of  kings.  A  new  inflnence  arose, 
which  in  a  abort  time  proved  too  powerful  both 
for  the  king  and  the  nobles.  Theseus  had  df 
vided  the  Athenians  into  three  distinct  classes 
— the  nobles,  the  srtisans,  and  the  husbandmen. 
In  order  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  nobles,  he  had  bestowed  many  privileges 
on  the  two  other  ranks  of  clthens.  This  plan 
of  policy  was  followed  by  his  successors;  and 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from 
the  countenance  of  their  sovereign,  and  partly 
from  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
property,  became  considerable  and  independent. 
These  cireamstances  wero  attended  with  a  n- 
markable  effect.  On  the  death  of  Codrus,  a 
prince  of  great  merit,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
1070,  the  Athenians,  under  pretence  that  they 
could  find  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of 
that  monarch,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death 
for  the  safety  of  his  people,  abolished  royalty 
luelf. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the 
Greek  states,  about  the  same  time,  assumed  the 
republican  form;  and  other  cities  also  erected 
themselves  Into  republics.  But  the  revolutions 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  states,  which,  by 
means  of  the  superiority  they  acquired,  gave  the 
tone  to  the  manners,  genius,  and  politics  of  the 
Greeks,  deserve  our  psrticular  attention.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  death  of  Codrus,  created  a 
perpetual  magistrate,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Arehon,  was  Invested  with  almost  the  same 
powera  which  their  kings  had  ei^Joyed;  bat,  after 
that  ofliee  had  eontinned  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they 
endearoured  to  lessen  Its  dignity  by  shortening 
iu  duration.  The  first  period  assigned  for  the 
continuance  of  the  archonship  in  the  same  per- 
son, was  three  years.  Afterward,  still  more  to 
reduce  the  power  of  their  archons,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  nine  annual  magistratea  should  be 
appointed  under  that  title.  These  magistrates 
were  not  only  chosen  by  the  people,  but  account- 
able to  them  for  their  conduct  at  the  cxpVnxVon 
0/  tbtir  oSkce.  These  alterations  were  too  tVo- 
iejit  not  to  be  attended  with  tome  danscxwu 
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eonieqaences.  Intozicated  with  thdr  fireedom* 
the  Athenian!  broke  out  into  the  mott  unruly 
liceutioiuness.  No  written  laws  had  been  jet 
enacted  in  Athens;  and  it  was  hardly  posnible 
that  the  ancient  cnstonu  of  the  conntrjr,  which 
were  naturally  supposed  to  be  in  part  abolished 
bjr  the  successive  changfes  in  the  goTemment, 
should  sufficientlf  restrain  the  tumultuoos  spi- 
rits  of  the  Athenians  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
their  independence.  The  wiser  members  of  the 
community,  therefore,  preferring  any  system  of 
ifOTemment  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  were 
induced  to  cast  their  eyes  on  Draco,  a  man  of 
an  austere  but  Tirtuous  disposition,  as  the  fittest 
person  for  composing  a  system  of  law  to  bridle 
the  furious  multitude.  Draco  nndertoolc  the 
office  about  the  year  628,  but  executed  it  with  so 
much  rigour,  that,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
historian,  "his  laws  were  written  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink."  Death  was  the  indiscrimi- 
nate punishment  of  every  offence;  and  the  code 
of  Draco  proved  to  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  Affairs  again  fell  into  confusion,  which 
continued  till  those  laws  were  reformed,  about 
the  year  594.  The  wisdom,  virtue,  and  amiable 
manners  of  Solon,  recommended  him  to  the 
most  important  of  all  offices,  the  giving  of  laws 
to  a  free  people.  The  first  step  of  his  legisla- 
tion was  to  abolish  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except 
those  relative  to  murder.  The  punishment  of 
this  crime  could  not  be  too  great;  but  to  con- 
sider  other  offences  as  equally  criminal,  was 
confounding  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
rendering  the  law  ineffectual  by  its  severity. 
Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  political 
law.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  a  perfect 
republic,  in  which  each  citizen  should  have  an 
equal  political  importance,  was  a  system  beau- 
tiful in  theory,  but  not  reducible  to  practice.  He 
divided  the  citizens,  therefore,  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  wealth  which  they  possessed, 
and  the  poorest  class  he  rendered  altogether  in- 
cspable  of  any  public  office.  They  had  a  voice, 
however,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation, 
in  which  all  matters  of  principal  concern  were 
determined  in  the  last  retort.  But  lest  this 
assembly,  which  was  composed  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, should,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a 
ship  with  too  many  sails,  be  exposed  to  the  gusts 
of  folly,  tumult,  and  disorder,  he  provided  for 
its  safety  by  the  two  anchors  of  the  Senate  and 
Areopagus.  The  first  of  these  courts  consisted 
of  four  hundred  persons,  who  prepared  all  im- 
portant bills  that  came  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people;  the  second,  though  a  mere  court  of 
Justice,  gained  a  prodigious  ascendancy  in  the 
republic,  by  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  were  not  chosen  but  after  the  strictest 
scrutiny  and  the  most  serious  deliberation. 

Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  that  country, 
of  which  Sparta  afterwards  became  the  capital, 
was  originally  divided  into  several  petty  princi- 
palities, each  of  wiiich  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  own  immediate  chieftain.  Lelex  is  said  to 
h*re  been  the  first  king,  about  the  year  before 
dr/tt  UI6.    Atleagtb  the  two  brothers,  Euryt- 


thenes  and  Proelet,  obtidning  poueadon  •(  tUs 
country,  became  conjunct  in  the  royalty  (a.  c 
1102;)  and  their  posterity.  In  a  direct  line,eiw* 
tinned  to  rule  jointly  for  almoat  nine  centndct. 
The  Spartan  government  did  not  talte  that  tiagnlar 
form  which  rendered  it  so  reraaricablc  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgna.  The  plan  of  policy  devised  bjr 
that  extraordinary  man  (b.c.884)  comprehended 
a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and.  In 
general,  all  those  establishment*  which  an 
deemed  most  requisite  for  the  aecority  of  pai- 
tical  independence.  It  differed  from  all  other 
governments,  in  having  two  kings,  wluiae  oAce 
was  hereditary,  though  their  power  was  •■&• 
ciently  circumscribed  by  proper  restrainta.  Bet 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  Spartan  oowttita- 
tion  was  this,  that,  in  all  his  laws,  Lycnrgns  kai 
at  least  as  much  respect  to  war  na  to  polltifal 
liberty.  With  this  view,  all  aorta  of  Inxuy,  dl 
arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  were  aba*- 
lutely  proscribed.  The  citizens  were  forWddea 
to  use  money:  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coarsest  fere;  the  yotmger  were  taught  to  pay 
the  utmost  reverence  to  the  senior  citizens;  aad 
all  ranks  capable  of  bearing  arma  were  iaStf 
accustomed  to  the  most  laborious  exercises.  Ts 
the  Spartans,  and  to  them  alone,  war  was  a  telas- 
ation  rather  than  a  hardship;  and  they  behaved 
in  it  with  a  spirit,  of  which  scarcely  any  bat  a 
Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  these  prlndpl«% 
and  to  connect  under  one  point  of  view  the  U^ 
tory  of  the  different  portions  of  the  globe,  «• 
must  now  cast  our  eyes  on  Africa  and  Asia,  aad 
observe  the  events  which  happened  in  those  gnat 
empires  of  which  we  have  so  long  lost  sight. 
For  some  centuries  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses  the  Persian,  the  people  were  Isas 
celebrated  for  the  power  of  their  arms  than  iar 
the  wisdom  of  their  laws  and  political  instft^ 
Uons.  Several  of  these  seem  to  have  been  die» 
tated  by  the  true  spirit  of  civil  wisdom;  tktf 
being  admirably  calculated  for  preserving  order 
and  good  government  in  an  extensive  kingdoas. 
The  great  empire  of  Assyria  likewise,  wlii^  had 
so  long  disappeared,  becomes  again  an  object  of 
attention,  and  affords  the  first  instance  thatve 
meet  untfa  in  history,  of  a  kingdom  which  fell  by 
its  own  weight,  and  the  effeminate  weakness  9I 
its  sovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  empoer 
of  Assyria,  neglecting  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace  with 
his  women  and  his  eunuchs,  lost  the  regard  aad 
esteem  of  his  subjects.  The  governors  of  his 
provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent 
prince,  he  had  entirely  committed  the  command 
of  his  armies,  did  not  fiul  to  seize  this  opporta- 
nity  of  nusing  their  own  fortune  on  the  rains  of 
their  master's  power.  Arbaces,  govenm  of 
Media,  and  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  con- 
spired against  their  sovereign,  and,  baring  sat 
fire  to  his  capital,  divided  between  them  his  ex- 
tensive dominions.  These  two  kingdoma,  some- 
times united  under  one  prince,  and  sometimes 
governed  each  by  a  particular  sovereign,  main- 
tained t.\ie  cYael  %w%i  vu  f«a»k  (ot  many  years. 
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Jw  kfa^doai  of  AsajrrU;  and  Shal- 
if  Hi  mecessors,  pmt  an  end  to  the 
earned  the  ten  tribe* 
and  Media.     Nebnchad- 
rHabTloD,  also,  in  the  year  before 
the  kingdom  of  Jadah, 
I  in  the  family  of  Darid  from 
and  conquered  all  the  countries 
let,  in  the  year  S3S,  Cyms  the 
•ylon,  and  reduced  a  considerable 
ider  the  Peraiao  yolce  (a.  c.  638.) 
•f  this  people,  brave,  liardy,  and 
a  well  aa  the  government  of  Cyms 
IS  departments,  are  elegantly  de- 
•ophon.    The  era  of  Cyrus  is  in 
treaaely  remarkable,  (beside  that 
ere  delirered  from  their  captivity,} 
.  the  history  of  the  great  nations 
'hich  have  liitberto  engaged  oar 
■  be  said  to  terminate.    Let  ns 
,  the  fenins  of  the  Assyrians, 
id  Bgyptians,  in  arts  and  sciences; 
,  diaeorer  what  progress  they  had 
leqairements  which  are  most  snb- 
ioteresta  of  society, 
r  the  great  and  the  magnificent 
been  the  prevailing  character  of 
and  they  principally  displayed  it 
ot  arcbltectore.    There  are  few 
rer,  which  confirm  the  testimony 
srs  with  regard  to  the  great  works 
ibylqn  and  Nineveh.    Three  pyra- 
os  fabrics,  are  still  seen  in  Egypt, 
KMcd  to  have  been  the  borying- 
ncient  Egyptian  Idngs.    It  was  a 
long  the  Egyptians,  derived  from 
les,  that  even  after  death  the  sool 
le  body  as  long  as  it  remained  un- 
ence   proceeded  the  custom  of 
d  the  pyramids  were  erected  with 

hich  those  nations,  next  to  arcbi> 
r  excelled,  were  sculpture  and 
I  to  the  sciences,  they  principally 
attention  on  astronomy.  It  does 
irever,  that  they  had  made  great 
J  species  of  rational  and  sound 
•  proof  of  which  it  may  be  suffi- 
re,  that  the  absurd  reveries  of 
Aogft  which  are  always  discarded 
the  advancement  of  true  science, 
sstcem  among  them  during  the 
t  their  government.  The  coun- 
7  oceapied  were  extremely  fruit* 
It  much  labour  afforded  all  the 
id  even  luxuries  of  life.    They 

•ecttstomed  to  a  civilized  and 
n  great  dties.  These  circnm- 
inteid  their  mannera  with  effemi- 
ption,  and  rendered  them  an  easy 
arsians,  a  nation  emerging  from 

eonseqaently  brave  and  wariike. 
fu  oS  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year 
S89,  the  history  of  Persia  offers 
ed  in  itsei/,  thmtaeiitt  oar  regard; 
aaed  with  that  of  Greece, 


sia  offers  . 
ir  regard;  I 
e,  it  be-  j  < 


comes  particularly  interesting.  The  nonarchs 
who  succeeded  Cyras  gave  to  the  Greeks  an 
opportunity  of  exereising  those  virtues  which  the 
freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and 
confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under  the  inilueuce 
of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus ;  Athens  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisis* 
tratids,  a  family  which  had  trampled  on  the  laws 
of  Solon,  and  usurped  the  supreme  power.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  those  sutes,  when  Darius, 
at  the  instigation  of  an  expelled  malcontent, 
sent  forth  his  numerous  armies  against  Greece. 
But  the  Persians  were  no  longer  tluise  invincible 
soldiers  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Asia. 
Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  ser- 
vitude.  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with 
great  men,  animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  Miltiades,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
with  ten  thousand  Athenians,  overcame  the  Per- 
sian army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men 
(a.  c.  490.)  His  countrymen,  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  the  first  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  the 
second  for  his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to 
the  general.  It  does  aot  fall  within  our  plan  to 
mention  the  events  of  this  war,  which,  as  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  triumph  of  virtue  over 
force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over 
servitude,  deserve  to  be  read  at  length  in  the 
historical  works  of  the  ancients. 

Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  came  in  person  into 
Greece,  (a.  c.  480,}  with  an  immense  army,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  amounted,  the  attend- 
ant* of  the  camp  being  incladed,  to  two  millions 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men.  This  account 
has  been  justly  considered,  by  some  ingenious 
modem  writers,  as  incredible.  Whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  his  army,  he  was  defeated  by 
sea  and  land,  and  escaped  to  Asia  in  a  fishing- 
boat.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks;  and  so 
well  did  they  know,  that,  "wanting  virtue,  life  is 
pain  and  woe;  that,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue 
mourns,  and  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain." 
But  though  Uie  Persian  war  concluded  gloriously 
for  the  Greeks,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  this 
war  that  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  tliat  na- 
tion are  to  be  attributed.  Not  the  battles  in  which 
they  suffered  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men, 
hot  those  in  which  they  acquired  the  spoils  of 
Persia— not  their  endurance  of  so  many  hardsliips 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  their  connexions 
with  tfae.Persians  after  the  conclusion  of  it— sub- 
verted the  Grecian  establishments,  and  mined 
the  most  virtuous  confederacy  that  ever  existed 
on  earth.  The  Greelis  became  haughty  after 
their  victories.  Delivered  from  the  common 
enemy,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves; 
and  their  dissensions  were  increased  by  Persian 
gold,  of  wluch  they  had  acquired  enough  to  make 
them  desirous  of  more.  Hence  proceeded  the 
famous  Peloponnesian  war,  (a.  c.  431,)  in  which 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  acted  as  prin- 
cipals, and  drew  after  them  the  other  states  of 
Greece.  They  continued  to  weaken  themselves 
by  these  intestine  divisions,  till  PluUp,  king  o( 
Btacedoa,  rendered  himself  the  absolute  master 
of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of  Chcronea  (».c.  838.^ 
H2 
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ThU  conqaeit  ii  one  of  the  fint  we  meet  with  ia 
history,  which  did  not  depend  on  the  erent  of  a 
battle.  Philip  had  laid  hit  schemes  so  deeply, 
and  by  bribery,  promises,  and  intri{oies,  {pdned 
orer  such  a  number  of  considerable  persons  in 
the  several  sUtes  of  Greece  to  his  interest,  that 
another  day  would  have  put  in  bis  possession 
what  CliKronea  had  denied  him.  The  Greeks 
had  lost  that  virtue  which  was  the  basis  of  their 
confederacy.  Their  popular  governments  served 
only  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  licentiousness 
and  corruption.  The  principal  orators  in  most 
of  their  states  were  bribed  to  the  service  of 
Philip;  and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes, 
assisted  by  truth  and  virtue,  was  unequal  to  the 
mean  but  more  seductive  arts  of  his  opponents, 
who,  by  flattering  the  people,  used  the  surest 
method  of  gaining  their  affections. 

Philip  had  purposed  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece: 
but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  battle  of  Chnro- 
nea.  After  his  death,  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans  made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  vigour  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  soon  after 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thou- 
sand horse.  The  success  of  this  army  in  conquer- 
ing the  whole  force  of  Darius  in  three  great 
battles,  and  in  overrunning  and  subduing,  not 
only  the  countries  then  known  to  the  Greeks, 
but  various  parts  of  India,  whose  very  names  had 
never  before  reached  a  European  ear,  consU- 
tntes  a  singular  part  of  the  history  of  ttie  world. 
Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  victory  and  suc- 
cess, Alexander  died  at  Babylon  (b.  c.  323.)  His 
chief  officers,  after  sacrificing  all  his  family 
to  their  ambition,  divided  among  them  his 
dominions. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  arts  were 
cultivated  with  peculiar  success.  Though  the 
eastern  nations  had  raised  magnificent  and  stu- 
pendous structures,  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
people  in  the  world  who,  in  their  works  of  archi* 
tecture,  added  beauty  to  magnificence,  and  ele- 
gance to  grandeur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  and  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  were  the  first 
monuments  of  good  taste.  Phidias,  the  Athenian, 
who  died  in  the  year  b.  c.  432,  acquired  the  highest 
feme  as  a  sculptor.  Zenxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Ti- 
manthes,  during  the  same  age,  first  discovered 
the  power  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  paint* 
Ing.  Composition,  in  all  its  various  branches, 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  which  a  modem  reader  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea.  After  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who 
floniished  about  9(J0  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  tragic  poets,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  were  the  first  considerable  improvers 
of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance to  prosaic  writing;  Isocrates  gave  it  cadence 
and  harmony;  but  it  was  left  to  'lliucydides  and 
Demosthenes  to  discover  the  full  force  of  the 
Creek  ton^e.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  fine 
artt  •loot  tbmt  the  Greek$  excelled.  Every  (pe- 
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cies  of  philosophy  flourished  among  them.  Not 
to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtaes  of 
whose  life,  and  the  excellence  of  whose  pldk>* 
sophy.  Justly  entitle  him  to  high  respect  nd 
veneration — his  three  disciples,  Plato,  Aristolk, 
and  Xeoophon,  may,  for  strength  of  rrasfltihig, 
Justness  of  sentiment,  and  propriety  of  cxpiea- 
sion,  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  best  writnt 
of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  !■  • 
long  coarse  of  years,  has  taught  ns  inaay  secrete 
in  nature,  with  -which  thoae  philosophers  were 
unacquainted,  and  which  no  strength  of  geoisa 
could  divine.  But,  whatever  some  raia  eiuiiiikg 
in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moat  learned  aal 
ingenious  men,  both  in  France  and  Bngiaad, 
have  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  have  reckoned  themselves 
happy  in  catching  their  turn  of  thinking  aad 
manner  of  expression.  The  Greeks  were  not  lass 
distinguished  for  their  active  than  for  their  spec^ 
lative  talents.  It  would  be  endless  to  letuut 
the  names  of  their  famous  statesmen  and  inr> 
riors;  and  it  is  impossible  to  mention  afewwitih 
out  doing  injustice  to  a  greater  number.  War 
was  first  reduAd  to  a  science  by  the  Greeks. 
Their  soldiers  fought  from  an  affection  to  their 
country  and  an  ardour  for  glory,  and  not  from  a 
dread  of  their  superiors.  We  bare  seen  the 
effectsof  this  military  virtue  in  their  wars  agaiask 
the  Persians;  the  cause  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
wise  laws  which  Amphictyon.  Solon,  and  hfCtr- 
gus,  had  established  in  Greece.  But  we  must 
now  leave  this  nation,  whose  history,  both  eirft 
and  philosophical,  is  as  important  as  their  teni* 
tory  was  inconsiderable,  and  turn  our  attentian 
to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  still  more  into* 
resting,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  trom  tht 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  those  of  modem 
Europe. 

The  character  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  state,  when  we  view  him  as  the  leader 
of  a  few  lawless  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an 
object  of  extreme  insignificance.  But,  when  ve 
consider  him  as  the  founder  of  an  empire  (a.c. 
753)  of  wonderful  extent,  whose  progress  and 
decline  have  occasioned  two  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  that  ever  happened  in  Europe,  we 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  his  condnct.  He 
possessed  great  military  abilities;  and  a  wide 
field  for  their  display  was  afforded  by  the  poB- 
tical  state  of  Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  but  independent  districts.  He  was  con* 
tinually  embroiled  with  one  or  other  of  hit 
neighbours;  and  war  was  the  only  employment 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  expected,  not 
only  to  aggrandise  themselves,  but  even  to 
subsist.  In  the  conduct  of  his  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  people,  we  may  observe  an  adhe> 
rence  to  the  same  maxims  by  which  the  Romans 
afterward  became  masters  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  world.  Instead  of  destroying  the 
nations  he  had  subjected,  he  united  them  to 
the  Roman  sute.  Thus  Rome  acquired  a  new 
accession  of  strength  from  every  war  she  under* 
took,  and  l>ecame  powerful  and  populous  from 
I  that  very  cVxcum«tssi««  w\i\«\k  ra\.u%  «Ad.  de\Ki9» 
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tlofdoBS.     1/  tlie  enemiei  irUb 
»«dcd  hmd,  by  meant  of  the  art  ur 
wpSoftA,  may  coniiderable  advan- 
■  iaaediately  adopted  th&t  prae- 
ite  of  that  weapon,  and  improred 
item  of  the  Romans  by  the  united 
att  their  enemiei.    llioagfa  prin- 
ed  to  war,  he  did  not  altogether 
hrll  polity  of  his  infest  king:d(nn. 
what  was  called  the  Senate,  a 
\j  eomposed  of  a  hundred  persons 
Cnr  their  wisdom  and  experience. 
iwa  for  the  administration  of  jas> 
biidHng    the  fierce   and   unruly 
fbOowers;  and,  after  a  long  reign 
lotlng  the  cItU  and  military  in- 
coantry,  was,  according  to  the 
conjecture,  privately  assassinated 
•tented  senators. 
ors  of  Romuhu  were  all  very  ez- 
rsonages.    Nnma  established  the 
monies  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
rith  that  Teneration  for  an  oath, 
T  after  the  sool  of  their  military 
^llns  Hostilius,  Ancns  Martins, 
iscns,  and    Serrins  Tnllius,    la- 
luring  his  reign,  for  the  greatness 
t  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  seventh 
baTing  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
tier  of  his  father-in-lmw  Servius, 
rapport  it  by  the  most  cruel  and 
ny .    This,  together  with  the  inso- 
n.  who,  by  dishononring  Lncretia, 
affronted  the  whole  nation,  occa> 
:polsion  of   the  Tkrquin  family, 
d  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the 
ent.     As  the  Romans,  however, 
lly  engai<:ed  in  war,  they  found  it 
tare  some  officer  invested  with 
rity,  who  might  conduct  them  to 
egulate  their  military  enterprises, 
kings,  therefore,  they  appointed 


agistrates,  called  consuls,  who, 
ig  the  same  jealousy,  succeeded 
ra  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
)mans  had  gradually  subdued  all 
aly,  they  turned  their  eyes  abroad, 
powerful  rivals  in  the  Cartha- 
state  had  been  founded  or  en- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
ime  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of 
the  year  869;  and,  according  to 
f  their  mother-country,  they  had 
merce  and  naval  greatness.    Car- 
:  views,  had  proved  wonderfully 
le  now  commanded  both  sides  of 
ean.    Beside  the  coast  of  Africa, 
oat  entirely  possessed,  she  had 
elf  on  the  Spanish  side  through 
Thus  mistress  of  the  sea  and  of 
iiad  sei2ed  the  islands  of  Corsica 
Sicily  found  great  difficulty  in 
if;    and  the   Romans  were  too 
led,  not  to  take  up  armf .    Hence 
vie  wmra,  la  wbJcb  the  CarthS' 
1  thetr  wealth  mad  power,  were 


an  unequal  match  for  the  Romans.  Carthage 
was  a  powerful  republic  when  Home  was  an 
inconsiderable  state;  but  she  had  become  cor- 
rupt and  effeminate,  while  Rome  was  in  the 
vigour  of  her  political  constitution.  Carthage 
employed  mercenaries  to  carry  on  her  wars:  the 
Roman  state  was  composed  of  soldiers.  The 
first  war  with  Carthage  lasted  twenty-three 
years,  and  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting 
on  the  sea.  A  Carthaginian  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  their  coast;  they  used  it  for  a  model:  in 
three  months  they  fitted  out  a  fleet;  and  the 
consul  Duilius,  who  fought  their  first  nnval 
battle,  (B.C.  260,)  was  victorious.  The  beha- 
viour of  Regulns,  the  Roman  general,  (unless 
we  question  the  authenticity  of  the  story,)  may 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which  then  animated 
this  people.  Being  made  prisoner  in  Africa,  he 
was  sent  back  on  his  parole  to  negotiate  au 
exchange  of  prisoners.  He  maintained  in  the 
senate  the  propriety  of  that  law  which  cut  off, 
from  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken, 
all  hopes  of  being  saved;  and  returned  to  cer- 
tain death.  * 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  de- 
ficient in  great  characters.  Of  all  the  enemies 
the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend  with,  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian,  was  the  most  inflexible  and 
dangerous.  Being  appointed  general  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  crossed  the  Ebro,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  and  unexpectedly  rushed 
down  upon  Italy.  The  loss  of  four  battles 
threatened  the  fall  of  Rome  (b.  c.  318.)  Sicily 
sided  with  the  conqueror;  and  almost  all  Italy 
abandoned  the  Romans.  In  this  extremity, 
Rome  owed  its  preservation  to  three  great  men. 
FabiuB  Maximus,  despising  popular  clamour  and 
the  military  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  declined 
coming  to  au  engagement.  The  strength  of 
Rome  had  time  to  recover.  Marcellus  raised 
the  siege  of  Nola,  took  Syracuse,  and  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops.  The  young 
Scipio,  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
rushed  into  Spain,  where  both  his  father  and 
uncle  had  lost  their  lives,  attacked  New  Car- 
thage, and  reduced  it  at  the  first  assault.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Africa,  kings  submitted  to  him; 
Carthage  trembled  in  her  turn,  and  saw  her 
armies  defeated.  Hannibal  was  in  vain  called 
home  to  defend  his  country.  Carthage  was  ren- 
dered tributary,  and  engaged  never  to  enter  on 
a  war,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people.  By  the  third  Punic  war,  Carthage  was 
utterly  overthrown. 

At  this  time  (b.  c.  201,)  the  world  was  divided, 
as  it  were,  into  two  portions:  in  one  part  fought 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians;  the  other  was 
agitated  by  those  quarrels  which  had  lasted  since 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  which 
the  scenes  of  action  were  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East.  The  states  of  Greece  had  once  more 
disengaged  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
They  were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the 
£toUiaa,  Achaeans,  and  Bceotians.  'Eachwaa 
an  association  of  free  cities,  which  had  a&aem- 
blita  and  magistrates  in  common.    Ph\\\p,iiVvo 
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then  reified  in  Mftcedon,  had  rendered  himielf 
odions  to  the  Greeks  hj  lome  unpopular  and 
tTrannical  meaBures;  the  AtoUana  were  moat 
irritated,  and,  hearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arma,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame 
Philip  by  their  assiitance.  The  victory,  how< 
ever,  chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantagpe  of  the 
Romans.  The  Macedonian  fiwrn%on»  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Greece;  the  cities  were  all 
declared  free;  but  Pliilip  became  a  tributary  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  states  of  Greece  were  con- 
sidered as  their  dependants.  The  iEtolians,  dis- 
covering  their  first  error,  endeavoured  to  remedy 
it  by  another  atill  more  dangerous  to  themselves, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  As  they 
had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece  to  defend 
them  against  king  Philip,  they  now  called  in  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  against 
the  Romans.  The  famous  Hannibal,  too,^had 
recourse  to  the  same  prince :  but  Antiochus  did 
not  follow  his  advice  so  much  as  that  of  the 
^tolians;  for,  instead  of  renewing  the  war  in 
luly,  where  Hannibal,  from  experience,  knew 
the  Romans  to  be  most  vulnerable,  he  landed  in 
Greece  with  a  small  force,  and,  being  overcome 
without  di£Bcnlty,  fled  over  into  Asia.  The 
Romans  pursued  him,  (b.  c.  190,)  and,  having 
vanquished  him  by  sea  and  land,  compelled  him 
to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

In  these  conquests  the  Romans  still  allowed 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  possess  their  territo* 
ries.  They  did  not  even  change  the  form  of 
government.  The  conquered  nations  became 
the  allies  of  the  Roman  people;  wliich  denomina- 
tion, however,  under  a  specious  name,  concealed 
a  condition  very  servile,  and  inferred  that  they 
should  submit  to  whatever  was  required  of  them. 
When  we  reflect  on  those  easy  conquests,  we 
have  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  resistance 
which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years. 
But  this  monarch  had  great  resources.  His 
kingdom,  bordering  on  the  inaccessible  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus,  abounded  in  a  race  of  men 
whose  minds  were  not  enervated  with  pleasure, 
and  whose  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous;  and 
he  gave  the  Romans  more  trouble  than  even 
Hannibal. 

The  different  states  of  Greece  and  Asia,  which 
now  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  yoke,  but 
had  not  the  spirit  to  shake  it  off,  were  trans- 
ported at  finding  a  prince  who  dared  to  show 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  cheerfully 
submitted  to  his  protection.  Mithridates,  how- 
ever, was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior fortune  of  the  Romans.  Vanquished  suc- 
cessively by  Sylla  and  Lncullns,  he  was  at  length 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  stripped  of  his  do- 
minions and  his  life,  in  the  year  before  Christ  63. 
In  Africa,  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Marius,  in  conquering  Jugurtha,  gave 
security  to  the  republic  in  that  quarter.  Even 
the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  Alps  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms.      Gallia 

JVardoaenatM  b»d  been  reduced  into  a  province. 

The  CJmbri,  Teutoae$,  and  other  northern  na- 


tions of  Europe,  broke  Into  this  part  of  the 
empire  (b.  c.  103.)    Bnt  Marias  aercrely 
tised  the  barbarians,  who  retired  toth^^ 
and  deserts,  less  formidable  than  the 
legions.    Yet,  while  Rome  conquered  the  world, 
there  subsisted  an  acrimonious  war&re  «ithia 
her  walls.    This  species  of  hostility  had  c«i- 
tinued  from  the  first  period  of  the  govemaseM. 
Rome,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  kinga,  enjoyed 
merely  a  partial  liberty.    The  deacendaats  •! 
the  senators,  who  were  styled  Patricians,  wan 
invested  with  so  many  odious  privileges,  that 
the  people  felt  their  dependence,  and  becaat 
determined  to  shake  it  off.  A  thooaand  dispatai 
on  the  subject  arose  between  them  and  the 
patricians,  which  always  terminated  in  favoor  ef 
liberty.    These  disputes,  while  the  Romans  pre* 
served  their  virtue,  were  not  attended  with  aqr 
sanguinary  consequences.    The  patricians,  i^ 
loved  their  country,  cheerfully  resigned  soote  ef 
their  privileges  to  satisfy  their  opponents;  aai 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
obtained  laws  by  which  they  might  be  admittad 
to  enjoy  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  though 
they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named 
patricians.    But  when  the  Romans,  by  the  cos- 
quest  of  foreign  nations,  became  acquainted  with 
ail  their  luxuries  and  refinements,  the  state,  ten 
by  the  factions  between  its  members,  and  widb* 
out  virtue  on  either  side  to  keep  it  together, 
became  a  prey  to  its  own  children.    Hence  arose 
the  sanguinary  seditions  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
paved  the  way  for  an  inextinguishable  hamd 
between  the  nobles  and  commons,  and  madek 
easy  for  any  turbulent  demagogue  tu  put  theai 
in  action  against  each  other.    The  love  of  their 
country  was  now  no  more  than  a  specious  nsitt 
persons  of  the  higher  class  were  too  weahhy 
and  effeminate  to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  militaiy 
discipline,  and  the  soldiers,  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  eitixeaa. 
They  had  little  respect  for  any  bat  their  eoa- 
mander;  under  his  banners  they  fought,  aad 
conquered,  and  plundered;  and  for  iifaw  thaj 
were  ready  to  die.     He  might  command  *^f^ 
to  attack  their  country.     They  who  knew  ■• 
country  but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  b«t 
that  of  their  general,  were  ever  ready  to  obey 
him.    The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conqneatSt 
however,  which  required  the  maintenance  of 
several  armies  at  the  same  time,  retarded  the 
subversion  of  the  republic.    These  armies  were 
so  many  checks  upon  each  other.    Had  it  net 
been  for  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  have 
surrendered   its   liberty  to   the   followers  of 
Marius. 

Julius  Csisar  at  length  appeared.  By  sobdn* 
ing  the  Gauls,  be  gained  for  his  country  tiut 
most  useful  conquest  it  ever  made.  Pompey, 
his  only  rival,  was  overcome  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia.  Cesar  was  victorious,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  all  over  the  world;  in  Egypt,  in  Aafa^ 
in  Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Britaim 
conqueror  on  all  sides,  he  was  acknowledged 
master  at  Rome,  and  through  the  whole  empirSi 
Btalua  and  CaatVoA  «X\Amtud  to  ^Ite  Rome  hcf 
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liberty  liy  it^Miff  hfa  ia  the  MB*te-houe, 
(•.C.440  Wk,lhe«gk  theythu  deHrered  the 
Bomau  Inm  tka  Cynany  of  Jalhu,  the  repablie 
dU  Bot  okniB  iu  frMdma:  it  feU  oder  the  do- 
BiaioB  of  Mvk  Amumy.  Oetmiiu,  nephew  to 
JiUu,  wnrtad  II  froa  him  bj  the  Ma-firht  at 
Acdaa,  lad  bo  Bnrtai  or  Cm tiu  mnained  to 
pttucadcohialifi.  Thoic  friends  of  liberty 
itiUilmi  thfiulMi  is  detpair;  and  the  jowag 
tmfmtnt,  «lth  the  Dane  of  Angastas  and  title 
if  OBpcvar.  bacBMO  the  aheolate  taaiter  of  the 
IHriBf  tlMte  civil  commotions,  the 
■till  pweegred  the  florj  of  their  arms 
fiataM  ■atiooat  and,  while  it  was  nn- 
^0  iheald  he  master  of  Rome,  they 
,  witheat  dispose,  the  masters  of  the  world. 
nar  ailitmy  dlselpUae  and  Talonr  abolished 
■0  the  mesiai  of  the  Carthaginian,  Persian, 
GiMk,  Aaayiiaa  aad  Macedonian  glory;  they 
*nt  aow  ealy  a  aaaw.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
■■i  Oetaviaa  established  on  the  throne,  than 
■hssisdeis  froaa  all  the  regions  of  the  known 
wrid  etovded  to  Bake  their  sabmUrions.  Vic- 
tMisas  by  sea  aad  lead,  he  shat  the  temple  of 
teas.  The  vriwle  earth  llTed  in  peace  nnder 
Ui  pever;  and  Jcaas  Christ  came  into  the  world 
iMyeara  before  the  comnoa  era. 

Daiag  the  frat  aces  of  the  republic,  the  Ro- 
■sas  acglected  and  despised  all  the  elegant  im- 
>wiiemsais  of  life.  War,  politics,  and  agricnl- 
tan,  were  dM  only  arts  diey  stndied,  because 
Acy  we  the  only  arts  they  esteemed.  But, 
ayaa  the  dowaCall  of  Carthage,  haring  no  enemy 
la  dnad  frona  abroad,  they  began  to  taste  the 
•Mais  of  acearitj,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts. 
Thsh  psagrees,  however,  was  not  gradual,  as  in 
the  ether  coaatriee  we  have  described.  The 
csB^aas^  of  Greece  at  oace  pot  them  in  posses- 
■SBsf  evefytUag  aiost  rare,  cnrieus,  or  elegant. 
Mk,  wUeh  was  the  aezt  victim,  offered  all  iu 
Mni;  ead  Che  Romans,  from  beinir  the  moRt 
■iB|ie  people,  apcedily  became  acqusinted  with 
the  BrtSp  the  lanrlea,  and  reiinemeau,  of  the 

■laqaeace  they  had  always  cnlti- 
1  aa  the  ^ffa  rood  to  eminence  and  prefer* 
The  esationa  of  Gcero  are  inferior  only 
(•ihoaeafDnBoatheaeB.  In  poetry,  Virgil  yields 
eeiy  to  Bam«,  whose  TOrse,  like  the  prose  of 

■ay  be  considered  as  inimiuble. 
r,  in  hia  Satires  aad  Epistles,  had 

_;  the  Greeks,  aad  stands  to  this 
4ruri*oUcd  la  that  species  of  writing.  In 
Uilsfy,  the  Ronana  can  boast  of  Livy,  who  pos- 
MMs  all  the  aataial  ease  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
■wt  descriptive,  more  eloquent,  and  senti- 
■catal.  Tkdtaa,  indeed,  did  not  flourish  in  the 
^Upsiaa  wf9t  bat  his  works  do  himself  the 
ptsicsK  hoBoar,  while  they  disgrace  his  country 
«d  hamaa  aatarc,  whose  eormption  and  vices 
bt  paiats  in  the  aMst  striking  colours.  Inpliiio- 
Hfhy,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the 
•f««m  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Epicurus,  de- 
•olMd  ia  the  nervoao  poetry  of  Luinetins,  the 
hanaa,  dariag  Am  time  of  the  republic,  made 
■Btthe  laaat  ancapC  In  tragedy  thi^  aererpro- 
dacsd  aaythiiy  garef**^^  "^  Tmnaet,  tboagh 
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remarkable  for  purity  of  style,  wants  that  m 
comiea,  ur  lively  vein  of  humour,  that  distin- 
guishes the  writings  of  the  comic  poets  of  (ireece, 
and  those  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare. 

Returning  to  our  history,  we  meet  with  a  set 
of  monsters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whose 
acts,  a  few  excepted,  disgrace  human  nature. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  abolish  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  republic,  though  they  extinguished  its 
liberties;  and,  while  they  were  practising  the 
most  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon  their  subjects, 
they  themselves  were  the  slaves  of  their  soldiers. 
Tliey  made  the  world  tremble,  and  they  in  their 
turn  trembled  at  the  army.     Rome,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  became  the  most  despotic 
empire  that  ever  subsisted  in  Europet  and  the 
courts  of  its  emperors  exhibited  the  most  odious 
scenes  of  that  caprice,  cruelty,  and  corruption, 
which  universally  prevail  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.   When  it  is  said  that  the  Roman  re- 
public conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of 
the  civilized  part  of  it,  chiefly  Ureece,  Carthare, 
and  Asia.    A  more  difficult  task  still  remained 
for  the    emperors — to    subdue    the   barbarous 
nations  of  Europe,  the  people  of  Germany,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  Britain.    These  nations,  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent. 
It  was  rather  from  the  superiority  of  their  dis- 
cipline, than  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans 
gained  any  advantage  over  them.     From  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Germans,  we  may 
Judge  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Romans  met 
with  in  subduing  the  other  nations  uf  Europe. 
The  contests  were  bloody;  the  countries  of  En- 
rope  were  successively  laid  waste;  numbers  of 
the  iuhabiunts  perished  in  the  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  remnant  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  power.    This  situation  of 
afiUrs  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  barbarous  nations,  indeed, 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  acquired 
some  taste  for  the  arts,  sciences,  language,  and 
manners,  of  their  new  masters.    These,  however* 
were  miserable  consolations  for  the  loss  of  liberty, 
for  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  arms,  overawed 
by  mercenary  soldiers,  and  pillaged  by  rapacious 
governors. 

The  Roman  empire,  stretched  out  to  such  an 
extent,  lost  at  length  its  spring  and  force.  It 
contained  within  iuelf  the  seeds  of  dissolution; 
and  the  violent  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  its  destruc- 
tion. These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the 
various  parts  of  Germany,  which  had  never  been 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  owr 
the  vast  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  north-west  of  Asia,  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars. 
They  met  with  a  powerful  resistance  from  the 
superiordiscipUueof  the  Roman  legions;  hutthis, 
instead  of  daunting  men  of  a  strong  and  impe- 
tuous temper,  only  roused  them  to  vengeance. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  (says  an  elegant  hii- 
torUn,)  with  (heir  wives  and  children,  and  tVavet 
tad  doekB,  i$$ued  /ortbj  like  regular  co\ou\«t,  ia 
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quest  of  new  settlement*.  New  adTentorers 
followed  them.  The  lands  which  they  deserted 
were  occnpied  \>j  more  remote  tribes  of  barba- 
rians. These,  in  their  tarn,  poshed  forward  into 
more  fertile  coantries.  and,  like  a  torrent  con- 
tinoallj  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every- 
thing before  them.  Wherever  the  barbarians 
marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood. 
Thej  ravaged  or  destroyed  ail  around  them.  They 
made  no  distinction  between  what  was  sacred 
and  what  was  profane.  If  a  person  should  be 
desired  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  darings  which  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  was  the  most  calamitons,  he  would, 
without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Theodosios  the  Great,  (a.  d. 
396,)  and  the  establisiiment  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy  (▲.  D.  571-)  The  contemporary  authors, 
who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  are  at  a  loss 
for  expressions  to  describe  its  horrors.  TTke 
aeourge  of  God,  the  dettroj/er  of  nation*,  are  the 
dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distingiiish  the 
most  noted  of  the  barbarons  leaders. 

Constantine,  who  was  emperor  at  the  beginninf|r 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Bome  to  Constantinople  (▲.  d.  328.)  The  west- 
ern and  eastern  provinces  were  in  consequence 
separated  from  each  other,  and  governed  by  dif- 
rent  sovereig:n8.  The  removal  of  the  Roman 
legions  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the 
east,  tlirew  down  the  western  barriers  of  the 
empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders. 

Weakened  by  this  division,  Rome  (now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Constantinople,  which,  from  its 
situation,  was  called  the  Eastern  Empire)  became 
a  yctj  to  the  barbarous  nations.  Its  ancient 
glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  was  efihced;  and 
Odoacer,  a  barbarian  chieftain,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  CKsars  (a.  d.  476.)  These  irrup- 
tions into  the  empire  were  gradual  and  succes- 
sive. The  immense  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  the  work  of  many  ages;  and  several  centu- 
ries were  employed  in  demolishing  it.  So  effica- 
cious was  the  ancient  military  discipline  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  remains  of  it,  which  descended 
to  their  successors,  mnst  have  rendered  them 
superior  to  their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vices  of  their  emperors,  and  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  known  world,  the  empe- 
rors were  at  a  loss  to  find  new  provocatives.  The 
most  distant  regions  were  explored,  the  inge- 
nuity of  mankind  was  exercised,  and  the  tribute 
of  provinces  expended  upon  one  Atvourite  dish. 
The  tyranny  and  the  universal  depravation  of 
manners  that  prevailed  under  the  emperors,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  Caesars,  could  only  be  equalled 
by  the  barbarity  of  those  nations  of  which  the 
empire  at  length  became  a  prey. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 

Saxons  were  masters  of  the  southern  and  more 

fertile  provinces  of  Britain;  the  Franks  possessed 

Gmaii  the  Cfotbt,  Spain;  (he  Goths  and  Lombards, 

Jt»Jr,  aad  tlu  a4f»cent  proriacei.    Scarcely  any 


vestige  remained  of  tte  Roman  policy,  J«ii 
dence,  arts,  or  literature.  New  forma  of  gv 
ment,  new  laws,  new  mannera,  new  dresMS, 
languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  oonat 
were  everywhere  introduced. 

From  this  period  till  the  15th  century,  Bi 
exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  Gotluc 
barity.  literature,  sdence,  taste,  were  v 
scarcely  in  use  during  those  ages.  Perso 
the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  emineni 
tions,  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  ol 
clergy  did  not  understand  the  breviary  v 
they  were  obliged  daily  to  redte;  some  of 
could  scarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind 
glected,  uncultivated,  and  depreased,  sank 
the  most  profound  ignorance.  The  snp 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  begii 
of  the  ninth  centnry,  governed  France  and 
many,  with  part  of  Italy,  and  Alfred  the  < 
in  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  dark 
and  to  give  their  subjects  a  short  glimpse  (rf  1 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  pow 
for  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  darl 
returned,  and  was  even  increased. 

A  new  division  of  property  gradually  introd 
a  new  species  of  government,  distingulske 
the  name  of  the  Feudal  System.  The  kit 
general,  who  led  the  barbarians  to  conq 
divided  the  lands  of  the  vanquished  amoa| 
chief  officers,  binding  those  on  whom  they ' 
bestowed  to  follow  his  standard  with  a  nw 
of  men,  and  to  bears  arms  in  his  defence, 
chief  officers,  who  also  distributed  portioi 
land  among  their  dependents,  annexed  the  i 
condition  to  the  grant;  a  system  admirabl| 
culated  for  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
which  degenerated  into  an  engine  of  opprcai 

The  usurpation  of  the  noblea  became 
bounded  and  intolerable.  They  reduced 
great  body  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  actual 
vitude,  and  deprived  them  of  the  natural 
inalienable  righu  of  humanity;  for  they  ^ 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cnldvi 
and  were  transferred  with  it  from  one  proprJ 
to  another,  by  sale  or  by  conveyance.  Evei 
fended  baron  or  chieftun  buckled  on  his  ara 
and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vas 
His  adversaries  met  him  in  like  array.  The 
dred  and  dependents,  both  of  the  aggressor 
the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel; 
had  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  nente 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the 
croachments  of  their  nobles  with  impatience 
order  to  create  some  power  that  might  coui 
balance  those  potent  vassals,  who,  while 
enslaved  the  people,  controlled  or  gave  Is 
the  crown,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring 
privileges  on  towns.  These  privileges  VboU 
all  marks  of  servitude;  and  the  inhabitant 
towns  were  formed  into  corporations,  or  b( 
politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  mi 
trates  of  their  own  nomination. 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  soon  prodnc 
happy  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
Vjf\A\  «{  Vudu&VCf  T«'«V««&,\  cmsaawKft  ^»«can 
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began  to  floarUh.  Va- 
~  to  reriTe  this  spirit  of 
idlsfcaew  tht  intereonne  of  na- 
1iBQ|ilB,  the  eapitd  of  the  Eastern 
in,  kwl  escaped  the  rarai^s  of  the 
mMb,  who  oreithrew  that  of  the 
la  d^  aome  remaiiu  of  Uteimtnre 
rat*  paeacrredt  this,  too,  was  for 

•  priacipal  emporinm;  and,  when 
vU^  were  befon  hj  the  Christian 
lopa  with  a  Tiew  to  drire  the  Sara- 
TMalsm,  (a.,  d.  1096,)  liad  opened  a 

•  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
le  waa  the  gfeneral  place  of  rendex- 
Ghilatian  armies,  in  their  way  to 
Ml  their  return.  Thoof  h  conqaest 
I  of  these  expeditions,  and  thoagb 
em  iirored  unfortunate,  their  com- 
M  were  both  beneficial  and  per- 

he  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  ma- 
ss was  invented,  which  facilitated 
atioa  between  remote  nations  (a..d. 
taUan  states,  particularly  those  of 
eaoa,  began  to  establish  a  reij^ar 
Ji  tlie  East  and  the  ports  of  Egypt, 
Ircw  all  the  rich  prodnctions  of 
:  commodities  they  disposed  of  to 
fe  among  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
(aa  to  acquire  some  taste  for  eie< 
m  to  their  predecessors,or  despised 
rhig  the  13th  and  13th  centuries  the 
Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
[talians,  more  commonly  known  in 
the  name  of  Lombards.  Oompa- 
les  of  Lombard  merchants  settled 
iom;  they  became  the  carriers,  the 
I,  and  the  baniters  of  Europe, 
e  was  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
aeh  industry  and  success,  the  com- 
was  awakened  in  the  north,  toward 
the  13th  century.  As  the  Danes, 
other  nations  around  the  Baltic, 
time  extremely  barbarous,  and  in- 
ia  with  their  piracies,  the  cities  of 
lamburg,  soon  after  they  had  begun 
trade  with  the  Italians,  entered  into 
steal  defence.  They  derived  such 
«m  this  union,  that  other  towns 
heir  confederacy;  and  in  a  short 
of  the  most  considerable  cities, 
legb  those  large  countries  of  Ger- 
aders  which  stretch  from  the  Baltic 
,  JolBcd  In  an  alliance,  called  the 
igme,  which  became  so  fbimidable, 
Iship  was  eowrted  and  its  enmity 
le  greatest  monarchs.  The  mem. 
iwerf  ul  association  formed  the  first 
B  of  eonunerce  known  in  the  middle 
Inctcd  it  l>y  cobubob  laws  enacted 
al  assemblies.  They  supplied  the 
e  with  naval  stores,  and  selected 
s,  the  most  eminent  of  which  was 
landers,  where  they  esublished 
Icb  their  coauaeree  was  regularly 
Either  th9  Lombatda  brought  the 
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productions  of  India,  together  with  the  masufac- 
tares  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more 
bulky,  but  not  less  useful,  commodities  of  the 
north.  As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  coowiu* 
nication  between  the  Lombards  and  Hanscatic 
merchanU,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that 
city  to  such  an  extent  and  advantage,  as  diffascd 
among  them  a  general  habit  of  industry,  which 
long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  a4}acent  pro- 
vinces the  most  opulent,  populous,  and  best  cul- 
tivated countries  in  Europe. 

Admiring  the  flourishing  state  of  those  pro- 
vinces, Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoared  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  industry  among  his  sub|eets, 
who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situation, 
and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence 
was  destined  to  flow  into  their  country,  totally 
neglected  commerce,  and  did  not  even  attempt 
those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
furnished  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish 
artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by 
the  enactment  of  Judicious  laws  for  the  encoB< 
ragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gsve  a 
beginning  to  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising 
genius  of  bis  people  toward  those  arts  which 
have  raised  the  English  to  the  first  rank  among 
commercial  nations. 

The  Christian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Turks,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
the  khans  of  Tartary.  The  embassies  were 
managed  chiefly  by  monks,  who,  impelled  by 
zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difficulties  and  danger, 
penetrated  to  the  remote  courts  of  those  infidels. 
The  first  regular  traveller  of  the  monkish  kind, 
who  committed  his  discoveries  to  writing,  was 
Giovanni  Carpini,  who,  with  some  of  liis  brethren, 
about  the  year  1346  carried  a  letter  from  Pope 
Innocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  subjects  in  the  extensive  do- 
minions of  that  potentate.  Soon  after  this,  a 
spirit  of  travelling  into  Tartary  and  India  became 
general:  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  served  in  the  armies  of 
Timour,  whose  conquests  reached  to  the  re- 
motest comers  of  India;  and  that  they  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  use  of  gunpowder  and 
artillery,  the  discovery  made  by  a  German  chemist 
being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  tiie  death  of  Timour,  who.  Jealous  of 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turks,  had  checked  their 
progress,  the  Christian  adventurers,  upon  their 
return,  magnifying  the  vast  riches  of  India,  in- 
spired their  countrymen  with  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  discovery,  and  were  the  first  who  sug- 
gested the  practicability  of  a  passage  thither  by 
sea.  The  Portuguese  had  long  been  famous  for 
their  application  to  maritime  affairs;  and,  to 
their  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great 
Britain  is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian 
commerce.  The  first  adventurers  contented 
themselves  with  short  voyages,  creeping  aion\i 
the  coast  of  Africa,  discovering  cape  afiet  capci 
bat,  by  maJdog  a  gradual  progress  sout^iwudt 
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they,  in  the  year  1497*  at  lenfftk  discovered  and 
doubled  the  extreme  cape  of  that  contiueut, 
which  opened  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

While  the  Portnguese  were  intent  upon  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  east.  Colon  or  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  sailing 
thither  by  the  west.  After  applying  in  vain  to 
the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Portugal,  he 
ht  length  obtidned  the  command  of  three  ships 
from  the  Spanish  conrt,  and  set  sail  in  1492, 
upon  one  of  the  most  adventurous  attempts  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  In  this  voyage  he  bad 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with;  and  his 
sailors,  who  were  often  discoutented,  at  length 
began  to  insist  upon  his  return,  threatening,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  throw  him  overboard;  but 
the  firmness  of  the  commander,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  after  a  passage  of  thirty-three 
days,  put  an  end  to  the  commotion.     From  the 


appearance  of  the  natirea,  he  found  to  his  nr- 
prise  that  this  could  not  be  the  country  of  wUeh 
he  was  in  quest,  and  that  he  had  accidentaBy 
discovered  a  new  world. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  oat  of  that  dark- 
ness in  which  she  had  been  sunk  since  the  sab< 
version  of  the  Roman  empire.  These  discoverieSi 
from  which  such  wealth  was  destined  to  flow  to 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  were  accon- 
panied  and  succeeded  by  others  of  unspeakable 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  invention  of  prindag, 
the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  aadl, 
lastly,  the  happy  reformation  in  religion,  all 
distinguished  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  sa 
the  first  era  of  modem  history.  It  was  hi 
these  ages  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
formed  into  one  g^eat  political  system,  in  whick 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  remained  vitk 
little  variation. 
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^  the  least  extensiTe  quarter  of 
it  eontuns  only  2,749,349  square 
naany  respects,  that  which  most 
ttention.  Here  the  human  mind 
(reatest  progress  toward  improve- 
re  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
greatest  perfection.  If  we  except 
$ea  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe 
the  chief  varieties  of  character, 
od  manners;  and  from  its  history 
:  greatest  number  of  facts  and 
ther  for  our  entertainment  or 

iiaoovers  to  us  two  circumstances 
>  Europe,  which  perhaps  have  had 
e  tendency  in  giving  it  the  supe- 
he  rest  of  the  world— the  happy 
if  its  climate,  and  the  great  variety 

The  effect  of  a  moderate  climate> 
s  and  animals,  is  well  known  firom 
he  immense  number  of  moimtains, 
c.  which  divide  the  different  coun- 
pe  from  each  other,  may  also  be 

exceedingly  commodious  for  its 
These  nanural  boundaries  check 
of  conquest  or  despotism,  which 
en  so  rapid  in  the  extensive  plains 
Lsia.  The  seas  and  rivers  facilitate 
te  of  nations;  and  even  the  barren 
rantuns  are  more  favourable  for 
tan  industry  and  invention,  than 
naolicited  luxuriance  of  more  fcr- 
lere  is  no  part  of  Europe  so  diver- 
mrface,  so  interrupted  by  natural 
r  divisions,  as  Greece ;  and  it  was 


in  that  country  that  the  human  mind  began  to 
know  and  to  avail  itself  of  its  strength,  and  that 
many  of  the  arts,  subservient  to  utility  or  plea- 
sure, were  invented,  or  at  least  greatly  improved. 

The  Christian  religion  is  established  in  every 
part  oS  Europe,  except  Turkey;  but,  from  the 
various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
different  lights  in  which  speculative  opinions 
are  apt  to  appear,  when  viewed  by  persons  of 
different  educations  and  passions,  that  religion 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  sects. 
These  may  be  comprehended  imder  three  gene- 
ral denominations ;  1st.  the  Greek  Church ;  2nd. 
Popeiy;  and,  3rd.  Protestantism;  which  last  is 
divided  into  Lutheranlsm  and  Calvinism.  Of  all 
these  an  ample  accoimt  has  been  given  in  the 
Introduction. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  ttom  the 
five  following:— the  Gothic,  Celtic,  Sclavonic* 
Greek,  and  Latin. 

Europe  is  situated  between  the  10th  degree  of 
western  and  6ath  deg^ree  of  eastern  longitude 
from  London,  and  between  the  36th  and  72nd. 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  on  the  east  by 
Asia;  on  the  south  by  the  Me«literranean  Sea, 
which  divides  it  finm  Africa;  and,  on  tlie  west, 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  separates  it  from 
America;  being  3000  miles  long,  firom  Cape  St. 
Yincent  in  the  west,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oby  in  the  north-east;  and  2500  broad,  from 
north  to  south,  from  the  North  Cape  in  Li^iland, 
to  Cape  Matapan  in  the  Morea,  the  most  south- 
ern promontory  in  Europe.  It  contains  the 
following  kingdoms  and  states: — 
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and 
od 


om. 
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Chief  Citiu. 


London.  .  . 
Edinburgh . 
Dublin  .  .  . 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm. 
Christiania. 
Petersburg. 
Berlin.  .  .  . 
Vienna  .  .  . 
Prague  .  .  . 
Brussels  .  . 
Amsterdam 


Religion*. 


Calvin.,  Luth.,&c 
Calvinists,  &c. 
Calvin,  and  Cath. 
Lutherans. 
Lutherans. 
Lutherans. 
Greek  Church. 
Lutherans  &  CaL 
Cath.Luth.&CaL 
Catholics. 
Catholics. 
Calvinists. 


Kingdnms  and 
SutM. 


Fnmee Paris 

Spain Madrid 

Portugal  .  .  .  .Lisbon 
Switserland  .  .  Bern.  &c. 

{Milan.  . 
Florence 
Uome .  . 
Naples  . 
/Constan-l 
<-  tinople  i 

Qnece 'Athens   .  . 


Italy 
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Turkey  in! 
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cious  edifices,  one  of  which  (the  palace  of  Char- 
lottcnbor^)  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, (n  the  Place  of  Amalienborfc  is  a 
mansion-house  to  which  the  royal  family  re- 
moved, on  the  destruction  of  the  noble  palace 
of  Christianborg  by  fire ;  but  a  new  edifice  for 
royalty  has  since  been  finished  in  a  splendid 
style.  The  royal  library  contains  250,0(i0  to- 
lumes,  and  a  largre  collection  of  numuscripts 
relative  to  Northern  history  and  literature.  The 
population  of  the  city  amounts  to  about  120,000 
persons. 

About  twenty  English  miles  from  Copenha- 
gen is  a  large  palace,  called  Fredericsborg.  It 
was  built  by  Christian  IV.,  and,  according  to 
the  architectiire  of  his  time,  partakes  of  the 
Greeli  and  Gothic  styles.  In  the  front  of  the 
grand  quadrangle  appear  Tuscan  and  Doric 
pillars,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  building  are 
spires  and  turrets.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  very 
splendid,  though  furnished  in  the  antique  taste. 
The  knights'  hall  is  of  great  length.  The  tapes- 
try represents  the  wars  of  Denmark,  and  the 
ceiling  is  a  most  minute  and  laboured  perform- 
ance in  sculpture.  The  chimney-piece  was  once 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  richly  ornamented; 
but  the  Swedish  invaders  tore  them  all  away, 
and  rifled  the  palace,  notvnthstanding  its  triple 
moat  and  formidable  appearance.  About  two 
miles  from  Elsineur  is  a  small  palace,  flat-roofed, 
with  twelve  windows  in  front,  said  to  be  built 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of 
Hamlet's  father. 

Sleswick,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that 
name,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Danish  penin- 
sula. Itisalong,  irregular,  but  handsome  town, 
containing  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  cathedral  contains  numerous  monuments 
of  the  ancient  dukes.  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  is  much 
more  populous,  and  more  enlivened  by  trade. 

Altona,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  is  a  commercial 
town  of  great  importance,  the  second  in  the 
Danish  states;  and  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk, 
calico,  stockings,  gloves,  leather,  and  mirrors, 
are  here  carried  on  with  zealous  industry.  It  is 
well  built,  and  contains  about  27,000  residents. 
Elsineur,  or  Helsingoer,  is  a  flourishing  town, 
and,  with  respect  to  commerce,  is  only  exceeded 
by  Copenhagen  and  Altona.  It  is  well  fortified, 
both  on  the  land  side  and  toward  the  sea.  Here 
all  vessels  pay  a  toll,  and,  ki  passing  the  Sound, 
lower  their  top-sails. 

MANCPACTuaKs  All D  CoHMKBCE.— The  ma- 
nufactures of  Denmark  are  not  very  numerous 
or  important;  but  they  flourish  more  than  they 
did  formerly,  being  encouraged  by  the  crown, 
and  by  the  patriotism  of  distingtiished  nobles. 
All  sorts  of  woollen  articles  are  fabricated;  but 
the  cloth  made  in  Jutland  is  the  finest.  Neither 
in  tliis  nor  in  the  linen  branch,  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  manufactured  even  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  Cotton  goods  are  also  wrouglit  with 
neatness,  if  not  in  that  number  or  with  that 
perfection  which  would  enable  them  to  rival 
tboae  of  Great  Bntaia.    Caiico-prmtlng  is  car- 


ried on  with  spirit:  some  silken  articles  are  not 
ill  manufactured ;  and,  in  Sleswick,  lace  of  tole- 
rable fineness  is  made  even  for  exportation.  In 
the  art  of  making  porcelain  such  progress  lias 
been  made,  that  it  is  not  much  inferiOT  to  that 
of  Dresden.  The  number  supported  by  mana- 
factures  was  380,000  in  1835. 

Denmark  is  well  situated  for  commCTce;  its 
harbours  are  calculated  for  the  receptimi  of 
ships  of  all  burthens,  and  its  mariners  are  very 
expert  in  navigation.  The  dominions  of  his 
Danish  majesty  also  supply  a  great  variety  of 
timber  and  other  materials  for  ship-buildhig; 
and  some  of  his  provinces  afford  many  natnnl 
productions  for  exportation.  Among  these, 
beside  fir  and  other  timber,  are  grain,  blad( 
cattle,  horses,  stock-fish,  tallow,  hides,  trua- 
oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron.  The  imports  axe  salt, 
wine,  brandy,  and  silk,  from  France,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  The  Danes  have  great  intercoone 
with  Britain,  and  thence  import  broad-cloths, 
and  all  other  articles  manufactured  in  the  great 
trading  towns  of  England.  In  1839  our  ei^oits 
to  Denmark  amounted  to  ^143,732. 

Commercial  companies  are  establtohed  in 
Denmark,  which  trade  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Africa.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  Danes  possess  the  settle- 
ment of  Tranquebar  and  the  Nicobar  Islands; 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  John.  On  the  coast  of  Guinea 
they  have  the  fort  of  Christianborg. 

Civil.    CONBTITOTION— GOVSRNMBHT.— Tlie 

ancient  constitution  of  Denmark  originally 
resembled  the  Gothic  system.  The  king  was 
chosen  by  the  states  or  national  assembly;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  senate,  he  was  invested 
with  the  executive  power.  He  also  commanded 
the  army,  and  decided  finally  all  the  dispntes 
which  arose  among  his  subjects.  The  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  the  states,  which  were 
composed  of  the  order  of  nobility,  and  of  the 
citizens  and  farmers.  After  the  introdnctk>n  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  clergy  were  also  ad- 
mitted, not  only  to  be  an  order  of  the  states, 
but  to  have  seats  in  the  senate.  These  orders 
had  their  respective  rights  and  privilqi^es;  the 
crovm  had  also  its  prerogatives,  and  a  fixed 
revenue  arising  out  of  lands  which  were  appro- 
priated to  its  support.  This  constitution  had 
evident  advantages;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
balance  of  this  government  was  never  properly 
adjusted;  so  that  the  nobles  very  soon  assomed 
a  dictatorial  power,  and  greatly  oppressed  the 
people,  as  the  national  councils  were  not  rega- 
larly  holden  to  redress  their  grievances;  an^ 
when  the  Ronum  Catholic  cleii;y  came  to  have 
a  share  in  the  civil  government,  they  far  sur- 
passed the  nobility  in  pride  and  ambition.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  had  neither  power, 
credit,  nor  talents,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
the  other  two  orders,  who  even  Ibrced  the  crowa 
to  give  up  its  prerogatives.  Christian  II.,  by 
endeavouring  in  an  imprudent  manner  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  their  oppression,  lost  his  crown 
and  hia  U\>ext|r;  Wx  CYavex^asv  lli^  hy  onitbic 
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with  the  noUca  tad  the  leiuteb  deetiojed  the 
power  of  the  cdofj*  though  the  oppmikm  of 
the  oomim  peofk  1^  the  nobility  still  re- 
mained. At  kejth.  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
IIU  vken  tke  aetlan  had  heen  exhaiuted  by  a 
warwith  Sweden,  the  people,  exasperated  by 
the  ano^nee  Mid  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  wiio 
dumtd  aa  their  pririlcge  an  exemption  from 
til  cnci^  deicrained  to  render  the  king  dcs- 
pocie.  IneoaeetiBenceafthlBresolatlon,  depa- 
tiei  ttam  tbm  clergy  end  the  commons  were 
■ppoinied  to  make  the  king  a  solemn  tender  of 
their  Ubcnies  and  aerrioea.  The  mnnardi 
■ceepied  thta  offer,  promiaing  them  relief  and 
pratoetiaB:  thenohility,  taken  by  surprise,  were 
oUjiced  le sabmit;  and, on  the  iUth  of  Januaiy, 
vn,  esck  at  the  three  orders  signed  a  separate 
let,  kr  whieh  they  consented  that  the  crown 
ihoald  be  teredltaiy  in  the  royal  fiunily,  as 
«cll  in  the  female  aa  in  the  male  line,  and  in- 
vested the  king  with  absolnte  power,  giving  him 
the  ri^t  to  regulate  the  succession  and  the 
ifgncy,  in  eaae  of  a  minority.  After  this  extra- 
vdiaary  verolntioii.  the  king  deprived  the  nobi- 
%  of  many  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
bdbie  cloyed;  hnt  he  took  no  method  to 
nUevc  the  people,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
Mats  of  faiveating  Um  with  the  sovereign 
pswer;  Car  he  left  them  in  a  state  of  abject 
iicRiy. 
In  this  etate  matters  remained  tar  nearly  two 
cottariea.  At  length,  in  18H  Frederic  VI.,  of  his 
o*B  free  vrlll,  granted  a  representative  govern- 
■eat  to  hia  people.  By  this  new  constitution 
the  Ungdom  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each 
of  wUeh  haa  ita  provincial  assembly.  These 
fear  divisMma  are  the  Islands,  wliich  return 
way-sia  mrmbeis;  Jntland,  fifty -five;  SleswiclE, 
faity'4iar,  ud  Uolstein,  ftirty-eight.  The  mem- 
km  aie  paid  foar  riz-doUars  a  day,  besides  tra- 
wtUng  a^eaMtu.  No  state  minister  or  high 
cfloal  person  la  eligible.  In  these  assemblies 
tW  king  haa  a  portion  of  direct  influence.  For 
iMtasee,  in  the  first  sect  km,  the  king  nominates 
ex  »«—*■—■  out  of  the  idxty-dx.  The  land- 
WiWkn  dect  aeventeen,  the  peasants  twenty, 
I  twelve,  and  the  other  towns  eleven ; 
.'lathe  whole.  The  assemblies  com- 
» with  the  king  through  a  royal  com- 
r,  who  iiaa  the  right  of  q^eech,  but  not 

rflOCiBg. 

liAwsw— The  king  eqioys  all  the  righU  of 
iwtHjgB  power.  In  a  council,  the  membem  of 
^UA  aie  aaawd  and  displaced  at  his  will,  the 
lies  are  propoaed,  discussed,  and  receive  the 
aaction  of  hla  lii^  authority.  lie  is  supposed 
ii  be  preseaC  to  administer  Justice  in  his  su- 
fKaweoait;  aBd,thefefnrc^he  not  only  presides 
Mmiaally  in  the  sovereign  court  of  justice,  but 
kis  a  thrane  erected  in  it,  towards  which  the 
IssjBS  alwaya  address  their  discourses  in 
rhMUmb  aa  do  the  judges  in  delivering  their 
vpiaiaas.  Every  year  be  is  present  at  the  open- 
ni  of  thU  eoiurt,  and  often  gives  the  judges 
Hi^  iBStmetiOBS  as  he  thlnlu  pmprr.  Their  I 
dnidn  is  filial  Ja  mU  eMI  Mcikuu;  but  ao  cri-  / 


minal  sentence  of  a  capital  nature  can  be  rar- 
ried  into  execution  without  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  signature. 

The  legal  code,  at  present  established  in 
Denmarli,  was  published  by  Christian  V.;  it  is 
founded  upon  the  rode  of  WaMemar.  Thesr 
laws  are  very  just  and  dear,  and,  if  they  weru 
impartially  carried  into  execution,  would  be 
productive  of  many  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  people.  Frederic  V.  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  code,  and  exerted  himself  greatly 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  honest  anA  en- 
lightened judges.  But,  while  the  king  could 
alter  and  dispense  with  the  laws,  and  support 
his  ministers  and  favourites  in  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  there  iras  always  a  risk  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

From  the  tiiiliK  of  the  aristocratic  usurpation 
to  the  year  I7H7,  the  peasants  had  been  in  a 
situation  little  better  tium  the  brute  creation ; 
they  scarcely  could  be  said  to  possess  any  kH>u- 
motive  power,  since  t  hey  had  no  Kberty  to  leave 
one  estate,  and  to  settle  on  another,  without 
purchasing  permission  fhmi  their  masters;  and, 
if  they  chanced  to  move  without  that  consent, 
they  were  claimed  as  strayed  cattle.  Thesr 
chains  of  feudal  slavery  were  then  broken, 
through  the  interest  of  Frederic  VI.  when  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown;  the  prisoners  (Anr  sudt 
they  certainly  might  be  called)  were  declare<l 
free;  and  other  grievances,  under  which  the 
peasants  laboured,  were  at  the  same  time  abo- 
lished. 

Kkv  KNIT  as. —Ills  Danish  majesty's  revenues 
have  three  sources :  the  taxes  he  levies  upon  his 
own  subjects;  the  duties  paid  by  forcigmnv; 
and  his  own  demesne  lands,  inclmling  confisca- 
tions. The  taxes  arise  tram  land  and  houses, 
and  tram  different  commodities,  beside  a  poll- 
tax  and  stamp  duties.  The  tolls  paid  by  stran- 
gers arise  chiefiy  fhtm  foreign  sUps  that  pasx 
through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic.  This  U\ 
vras  often  disputed,  being  nothing  more,  origi- 
nally, than  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the 
merchants  toward  the  expense  of  the  light- 
houses on  the  coast;  and  certainly  there  was  no 
reason  for  its  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedes,  who  command  the  opposite  side  of  th<> 
pass;  but  that  nation  and  other  powers,  even 
Great  Britain,  submitted  to  the  demand.  The 
product  of  it  is  about  JiiOOflOO.  Since  the  loss 
of  Norway,  the  royal  revenues  do  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  national  debt 
Is  about  thhteen  millions  sterling. 

Arht  ano  Navt.— The  militaiy  peace  esta- 
bUshment  force  of  Denmark  consists  of  33,7(x> 
men;  and  the  royal  navy,  besides  sixty-seven 
armed  galleys,  has  twenty-five  vessds,  of  which 
six  are  of  the  line,  and  seven  ftigntes. 

RoTAi Tinas— Okdeks  OF  KMiaarnoon.— 
The  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "  King  of  Dcn- 
nurk,  and  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  Duke  of 
Sleswick  and  Uolstein,  Stmnarand  Ditmarsrii ; 
Count  ot  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorsl."  T\ie 
Danub  ordera  of  knighthood  are  two:  t\uLl»( 
riie  £lrphajir,and  that  of  Dancbioc.  T^ie^MAfLe 
12 
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of  the  former  Is  suspended  to  a  «ky-blue  rib- 
bon, worn  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  knights 
of  the  Danebrog  order  wear  a  white  ritibon 
with  red  edges,  decorated  with  a  diamond  cross, 
and  an  embroidered  star  on  the  left  breast,  sur- 
rounded with  the  motto,  "Pietate  et  Justitia." 

Remgion . — The  religion  of  Denmark  is  the 
Lutheran.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven 
dioceses,  beside  one  in  Iceland.  There  is  no 
archbishop;  but  the  bishop  of  Zeeland  is  me- 
tropolitan in  Denmark.  The  income  of  his  see 
is  about  j£lOOO  a  year:  the  revenues  of  the  other 
prelates  varjr  between  .£400  and  <£600.  The  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy  are  chiefly  derived 
from  tithes;  but  some  addition  is  made  by 
voluntary  offerings,  and  by  marriage  and  other 
fees.  The  bishops  have  no  temporal  power,  nor 
more  authority  over  the  inferior  clergy  than  is 
necessary  for  the  mmntenance  of  good  order  in 
the  church. 

LiTsaATDBK  AND  IBS  FiNB  Abts.— The 
Danes  in  general  made  no  great  figure  in  litera- 
ture till  of  late  years;  but  their  astronomer 
Tyeho  Brahe  was  famous,  Borrichius  was  an 
able  chemist  and  botanist,  and  the  Bartholines 
flourished  as  physicians;  and  the  Round  Tower 
and  Christian's  Haven  display  the  mechanical 
geniiis  of  Longomontanus.  They  have  subse- 
quently made  some  promising  attempts  in  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  the  drama:  the  names  of 
Langebek,  Suhm,  Holberg,  and  Ewald,  have 
justly  acquired  celebrity;  and  the  travels  of 
^Niebuhr  are  distinguished  for  intelligent  re- 
search and  accurate  information.  Among  the 
Danish  scholars  and  writers  of  recent  times 
may  be  mentioned  the  naturalists  Fabricius  and 
Vahl,  the  astronomer  Bugge,  the  geographer 
Malte-Brun,the  historians  Haywish,  Rask,  and 
Baden,  the  poeu  Gulberg  and  Baggesen,  and  the 
physician  Cullisen.  The  most  popular  and 
highly-gfifted  of  the  living  Dani^  poets  are 
Oelilenschlager  and  Ingemann,  both  of  whom 
are  also  dramatists  of  great  merit. 

In  the  fine  arts,  the  Danes  are  now  striving  to 
excel:  they  have  several  eminent  painters  in 
various  branches  of  the  art,  and  a  sculptor  of 
distinguished  ability,  in  Thorwaldsen. 

Unitbrsitibs,  Schools,  and  Litbbabt 
SociBTiBS.— The  university  of  Copenhagen  is 
provided  with  funds  for  the  gratuitous  support 
of  168  students:  it  has  a  rector,  and  nearly  40 
able  professors,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  state. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  700.  At  Kiel 
there  is  also  a  respectable  university;  and 
Altona  and  Odensee  can  boast  of  two  excellent 
gjmmasia.  Two  or  three  schools  are  established 
in  every  parish ;  and,  by  a  new  law,  parents  are 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  twice 
a  week.  A  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  one 
for  the  cultivation  of  Northern  History,  were 
respectively  founded  in  1742  and  1746. 

Lanodaob.— The  language  of  Denmark  is  a 

dialect  of  the  Teutonic;  but  German  and  French 

are  spoken  at  court;  and  many  of  the  nobility 

aadffentij  cultivate  the  English,  which  is  now 

geaeaealfy  tMight  at  Copenitagen  as  a  necessary 


part  of  education.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  fai 
Danish,  is  as  ftdlows:— "Yor  fader,  som  er  i 
himmelin,  heligt  vorde  dit  nafib;  tilkomme  dit 
ryke;  vorde  din  villie  paa  jorden  som  i  himme- 
lin ;  gif  OS  i  dag  vort  daglige  brod :  og  forlad  os 
vor  skyld,  som  vi  forlade  vore  skyldener ;  og  leed 
OS  icke  i  frestelse,  men  frels  os  fT&  out ;  thi  reget 
er  dit,  og  kraft  og  hergled  i  evighed.    Amen." 

Antiquities. — The  antiquities  of  Denmark 
consist  only  of  some  rude  remains  of  the  ton- 
pies  and  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and 
Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  sevoal 
parts  of  the  Danish  dominions  are  found  circles 
of  upright  stones,  disposed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  of  Stonehenge.  There  are  also,  on 
some  rocks,  Runic  inscriptions,  which,  however, 
are  unintelligible. 

HisTOBY.— The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Denmark,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were 
the  Cimbri.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Goths,  we  find  the  possessors  of  it  for- 
midable to  their  neighbours,  by  their  piracies  and 
sanguinary  depredations,  in  the  fifth  centuiy, 
under  the  name  of  J  utes  or  Vits,  and  Angles,  and, 
in  the  sixth,  under  that  of  Danes.  But  the  his- 
tory of  Denmark  is  fabulous  and  uncertain  before 
the  tenth  century.  Harold  Blaatand,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Gorm  in  943,  was  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Denmark.  He  was  followed 
by  his  son  Swein,  who  invaded  and  rava^ 
England,  and  who  was  succeeded,  in  1014,  by  his 
son  Canute  the  Great. 

Under  Canute,  Denmark  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  oi 
dominion  can  give  sanction  to  the  expression; 
yet  few  interesting  events  in  Denmark  preceded 
the  reign  of  Margaret,  who  acted  as  sovereign 
of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  She  was  a 
princess  of  splendid  talents,  and  of  masculine 
courage;  but,  her  successors  being  destitute  of 
her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar, 
by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were  in  future  to 
be  under  one  sovereign,  lost  its  effect.  In  1448 
the  crown  of  Denmark  devolved  to  Christian, 
count  of  Oldenburg,  ancestor  of  the  present 
royal  family. 

In  1513,  Christian  II.,  a  tyrannical  and  san- 
guinary prince,  ascended  the  throne,  and  married 
the  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  When  he 
had  been  driven  out  of  Sweden  for  his  atrocious 
cruelties,  the  Danes  also  rebelled  against  him; 
and  he  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  into  the 
Netherlands.  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  throne,  on  the  depo- 
sition of  his  cruel  nephew.  He  embraced  the 
opinions  of  Luther;  and,  about  the  year  153^ 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established  in  Doi- 
mark  by  that  wise  and  politic  prince,  Christiaa 
III. 

Christian  TV.,  in  1639,  was  chosen  for  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  league  formed  against  the 
House  of  Austria;  but,  though  personally  brave, 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  dominions,  when 
he  was  succeeded  in  that  command  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch  having 
obliged  C\ucv6Xuui,'<K\vo  ^«d.va.  IS^  tolowertbs 
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id,  hia  son  Frederic  III.  con- 
in  annuity  of  150,000  florins 
s  Dntcli«  after  this,  persuaded 
r  afl:ainst  Charles  Gustavus, 
liich  bad  almost  cost  him  his 
harles  stormed  the  fortress  of 
if  in  the  succeedinf?  winter, 
ver  the  ice  to  the  island  of 
nurprised  the  Danish  troops, 

Nyborg,  and  marched  over 
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en  governed  England,  inter- 
ne defended  his  capital  with 
f  till  the  peace  of  Roschild, 
[  to  Sweden  the  provinces  of 
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id  conduct  of  Frederic,  under 
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'  Copenhagen  made  an  admi- 
il  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the 
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on  every  occasion  great  abili- 
l military;  and,  having  forced 
e  siege  of  Copenhagen,  might, 
ied  the  war  into  Sweden,  had 
leet  appeared  in  the  Baltic, 
rles  to  besiege  Copenhagen  a 
France  and  England  offering 
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ed  with  the  Swedes. 
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of  Copenhagen  to  assist  the  , 
h  mtOestj^  aow  agreed  to  the  / 
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peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty,  concluded 
with  the  States-General,  Frederic  obliged  him- 
self to  furnish  the  confederates  with  troops,  and 
afterward  took  a  very  active  part  against  the 
French  in  the  wars  with  Queen  Anne.  Being 
still  hostile  to  the  Swedes,  he  attacked  them 
with  vigour,  when  their  king  was  in  exile  at 
Bender,  and  made  a  descent  upon  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  another,  in  1712,  upon  Bremen, 
and  took  the  city  of  Stade.  Hia  troops,  how- 
ever, were  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at 
Qadesbusch,  and  his  favourite  city  of  Altona 
was  laid  in  ashes.  He  revenged  himself  by 
seizing  a  great  part  of  Ducal  Holstein,  and  forc- 
ing tlie  Swedish  general.  Count  Steinbock,  to 
surrender  himself  prisoner,  with  all  tiis  troops. 
In  1716,  his  success  was  so  great,  by  taking 
Tonningen  and  Stralsnnd,  by  driving  the  Swedes 
out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wismar,  that  his 
allies  began  to  suspect  he  was  aiming  at  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Charles,  return- 
ing flrom  exile,  renewed  the  war  against  Den- 
mark with  the  most  implacable  violence;  but, 
on  the  death  of  that  prince,  Frederic  durst  not 
reftise  the  offer  of  tiis  Britannic  m^jestjr's 
mediation;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  which  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Slesvrick.  He  died  in  1730^  after 
baring,  two  years  before,  seen  his  capital  nearly 
reduced  to  ashes  by  an  accidental  fire.  His  son 
and  successor.  Christian  Frederic,  or  Christian 
YI.,  made  the  best  use  of  his  power,  and  of  the 
advantages  vrith  which  he  mounted  the  throne, 
by  cultivating  peace  with  all  liis  neighbours, 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
whom  he  relieved  trom.  some  oppressive  taxes. 
He  died  in  1746;  and  his  pacific  example  was 
followed  by  his  son  Frederic  V.,  who,  though  he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  king  George  II.,  declined 
all  concern  in  the  C^erman  war.  Christian  VII., 
who  ascended  tlie  throne  in  1766,  married  Caro- 
line Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.;  but  this 
alliance,  though  seemingly  auspicious,  bad  a 
very  unfortunate  termination.  In  1772,  this 
princess,  whose  great  influence  over  her  hus- 
band bad  excited  the  jealousy  and  odium  of  the 
queen-dowager,  was  accused  of  an  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Count  Struensee,  a  German 
adventurer,  who  bad  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  to  the  station  of  prime  minister.  The 
count  and  his  firiend  Brandt  were  seized,  put  in 
irons,  and  very  rigorously  treated  in  prison: 
both  underwent  long  and  flrequent  examina- 
tions, received  sentence  of  death,  and  were 
beheaded.  Struensee  at  first  absolutely  denied 
having  had  any  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
queen ;  but  this  he  afterwards  confessed ;  which, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fear 
of  torture.  His  Britannic  majesty  sent  a  small 
squadron  to  convey  the  queen  to  (jermany,and 
appointed  the  city  of  Zell  for  the  place  of  her 
future  residence.  She  died  there  of  a  malignant 
tever,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  ot  het  a(je. 
In  I78i,  another  court  revolution  took  p\ace. 
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The  queen-dowager's  friends  were  removed;  a 
new  council  was  formed  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  prince  royal,  who  was  declare<l  co-regent 
of  his  father;  and,  as  the  king  laboured  under  a 
debility  of  understanding,  it  was  required  that 
every  instrument  should  not  only  be  sigpied  by 
him,  but  be  countersigned  by  the  prince. 

After  a  long  interval  of  peace,  the  Danish 
court,  in  1801,  acceded  to  the  confederacy  formed 
by  the  northern  powers  against  the  naval  supe- 
riority of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  a 
Convention  of  Neutrality.  But  this  league  was 
quickly  dissolved  by  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  under  the  command 
of  Nelson,  who  forced  the  line  of  defence  formed 
by  the  Danish  fleet,  and  compelled  the  Danes 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  to  preserve  their 
ciq>ital.  In  tiiis  short  war  they  lost  their  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  settlement  of 
Tranquebar;  but,  the  dispute  between  England 
and  the  northern  powers  being  soon  after  ami- 
cably adjusted,  their  foreign  possessions  were 
restored  to  them. 

Conceiving  that  the  vast  and  still  increasing 
power  of  the  French  emperor  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Denmark  to  resist  him,  or  to  reftise 
anything  that  he  might  demand,  the  British 
court  resolved  to  obtain  the  Danish  fleet,  that 
it  might  not  be  employed  against  our  country. 
A  secret  expedition  was  therefore  planned ;  and, 
in  August  1807>  a  great  armament  proceeded  to 
Copenliagen.  A  proclamation  was  immediately 
issued  by  the  commanders,  declaring  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  descent;  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  the 
sole  object  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  under- 
taken entirely  in  self-defence,  to  prevent  the  re- 
■ooFces  of  Denmark  from  being  directed  against 
Great  Britain;  and  that,  if  the  fleet  should  be 
delivered  up,  every  ship  would  be  restored,  after 
a  peace  with  France,  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  was  then  surrendered.  The  Danish 
government,  however,  determined  on  resistance ; 
and  the  city  was,  therefore,  bombarded  for  four 
days,  until  General  Feiman,  seeing  that  any  fkr- 
ther  opposition  must  be  unavailing,  sent  out  a 
flag  of  truce.  The  articles,  by  which  the  fleet  was 
delivered  up,  were  then  settled;  and  the  English 
brought  away  16  ships  of  the  line,  15  firigates, 
six  brigs,  and  25  gun-boats,  beside  vessels  on 
the  stoclu,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  stores 
from  the  arsenals.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in 
this  attack,  was  trifling,  while  1500  of  the  Danes 
lost  their  lives,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  was  consumed. 

While  the  war,  which  this  dreadful  invasion 
produced,  continued  between  Denmark  and 
Great  Britain,  the  imbecile  king  died,  on  the 
I3th  of  March,  1808;  and  Prince  Frederic,  who 
had  long  acted  as  sovereign,  became  king  in  his 
own  right.  He  vrished  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
his  enemies,  but  had  not  the  means  of  making 
a  powerful  impression.  Some  small  vessels  were 


quickly  constructed;  and  these,  with  a  number 
of  privateers,  molested  the  British  commerre; 
but  the  trade  of  his  people,  at  the  same  time, 
severely  suflfered.  The  Danes  were  also  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Swedes,  whom  they  were  de- 
sired by  Napoleon  to  attack;  but,  satisfied  with 
the  defence  of  Norway,  they  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  their  northern  enemies. 

When  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Sweden 
was  required,  in  1810,  the  king  of  Denmark 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  inflneoce  of 
Marshal  Bemadotte.  He  continued  to  be  at 
variance  both  virith  the  British  and  Swedisti 
courts;  but,  while  he  thus  gratified  the  ruler  uf 
France,  he  did  not  so  tax  promote  the  ambitions 
views  of  that  restless  monarch,  as  to  send  f 
great  auxiliary  army  against  the  Russian  empe- 
ror. When  the  French,  in  1813,  were  rapidly 
retreating  firom  Germany,  he  began  to  diesii 
the  vengeance  of  Sweden.  His  troops  were 
harassed  in  various  conflicts;  and  he  could  not 
have  saved  his  continental  territories,  if  he  had 
not  agreed  to  an  armistice,  which  1»1  to  a  pa-' 
cific  treaty.  He  even  purchased  the  forbeannee 
of  the  confederates  by  consenting  to  the  cesskm 
of  Norway  and  of  Danish  Lapland,  witboat 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  m 
those  countries.  After  the  settlement  of  tlie 
affairs  of  France,  he  acquiesced  in  the  airmge- 
ments  of  the  Cong^ress  of  Vienna;  and  either  his 
fears  were  so  great,  or  his  wishes  so  modente; 
that  he  consented  to  accept  the  insignifiesat 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Rugen,  whkh 
were  at  first  given  to  him  as  an  indemnificatioi 
for  Norway.  When  the  German  empire,  in  VBi, 
assumed  a  new  form,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
confederation  as  duke  of  Holstein ;  and,  tlU  tbs 
time  of  his  death,  he  pursued  a  quiet  coonc^ 
attending  to  the  interest  of  his  people,  and  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  his  diminished  reatan. 
He  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  ezpresskm,  a 
patriot  king.  He  was  affable,  friendly,  and  hu- 
mane ;  fhif^  in  his  domestic  expenditoi^  that 
he  might  be  better  enabled  to  be  libenl  to 
others;  he  encouraged  eveiy  nseftd  art,  patro- 
nized every  philanthropic  institution,  and  al- 
layed, by  benevolence  and  equity,  the  sternness 
of  power  and  the  rigours  of  Justice.  His  last 
beneficent  act  was  to  grant  to  his  people  the 
new  constitution  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

Frederic  Y I.  died  December  Srd,  183%  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Christian,  the  crown 
prince,  who  was  bom  September  18;  1786,  ud 
who  now  reigns  as  Christian  VIII.  In  1806;  he 
espoused  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burg, fhmi  whom  he  was  divorced;  after  which 
he  married,  in  1815,  a  sister  of  the  dnke  of 
Holstein-Angustenburg.  By  his  first  wiffc  he 
had  Frederic  Charles,  prince  royal,  bom  1808. 
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is  that  of  Hecla,  a  mountain 
height  of  &11U  feet,  and  has  a 
from  15  to  20  miles  at  its  base. 
!  been  numerous  and  dreadfiil; 
mption  in  Iceland,  if  not  the 
of  any  recorded  in  history, 
Skaptar,  to  the  north-east  of 
lich  is  said  to  have  extended 
engtb,  and  forty  in  breadth, 
rivers,  and  overwhelmed  not 
ges  it  found  in  its  way,  but 
Is.    The  perpendicular  height 
I  cnrrent  was  from  eighty  to  a 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
itate  of  fluidity,  and  formed  a 
bling  a  mass  of  melted  metal. 
lists  of  twenty  conical  bills; 
Mr.  Henderson,  served  as  so 
om  which  the  melted  matter 
"Immense  floods  of  red-hot 
I  down  from  the  hills  with 
and,  spreading  over  the  low 
vp   men,   cattle,  churches, 
'tUng  they  attacked  in  their 
le  and  pestilence  were  the 
this  horrible  visitation;  and, 
"not  fewer  than  9336  human 
ses,  11,461  head  of  cattle,  and 
Ished  on  the  island;"— a  very 
ich  an  ill-peopled  and  sterile 

Iceland,  that  which  la  called  / 
a  the  aoath-westj  aaJd  to  be  I 


from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and 
in  some  places  more  than  one  hundred  fiithoras 
deep ;  the  Fiske  Vatn,  tothe  north-east  of  Hecla, 
which  has  no  apparent  outlet;  and  the  My 
Vatn,  so  called  firom  its  immense  swarms  of 
mosquitos,  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  island, 
appear  to  be  the  principal.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  two  White  Rivers,  the  Thktrsau.  the  Lager- 
fliot,  the  Blandau,  the  Uerads-Votn,  the  Jokul- 
sau  i  Axarflordi,  and  the  Joknlsau  a  Bm,  or 
Bridge  River.  Over  the  latter  is  the  only  bridge 
in  Iceland,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  This 
bridge  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
is  only  five  feet  broad,  and  much  dilapidated. 
At  one  spot  the  traveller  crosses  this  river  in  a 
wooden  box,  which  is  suspended  on  two  ropes, 
and,  by  means  of  those  ropes  he  either  draws  or 
pushes  himself  over. 

MiNKBALs— Fossils.— No  mines  are  worked 
in  Iceland,  though  large  pieces  of  silver,  copper, 
and  iron  ore,  have  bc«n  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  principal  minerals  are  sul- 
phur, pumice,  seolite,  chalcedony,  the  famous 
reflracting  spar,  and  malachite,  or  copper  sta- 
lactites. The  substance  called  snrturbrand  is 
a  remarkable  fossil:  it  is  evidently  bituminised 
wood.  There  are  two  sorts  of  it ;  one  pale  brown, 
which  the  natives  cut  into  tables,  dishes,  and 
ornamental  articles;  the  other,  black  and  shin- 
ing like  pitch-coal,  but  generally  retaining  its 
ligneous  structure.  It  is  found  at  a  great  depth, 
and  indicates  that  trees  were  formerly  much 
more  abundant  in  the  island  than  they  are  at 
present.  ^ 

Climats—Soix.— The  temperature  of  the  air 
in  Iceland,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  moderate: 
the  oold  of  winter  is  not  rigorous;  but  the 
weather  in  summer  is  subject  to  great  inequali- 
ties; and  violent  tempests,  accompanied  some- 
times vrith  piercing  cold,  frequently  destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  soil  is  tolerably  firaitfol 
in  grass,  but  it  varies  according  to  different 
situations,  being  in  some  places  sandy,  and  in 
others  a  stiff  clay. 

YaeaTABLBs — Ahixals.— As  the  interior  of 
Iceland,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  consists  of  a 
vast  inhospitable  desert,  traversed  in  various 
directions  by  barren  mountains,  between  which 
are  immense  tracts  of  lava  and  volcanic  sand,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  vegetation  flourishes, 
or  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  abundant; 
yet  it  appears  that  com  was  produced  on  this 
spot  in  distant  times.  At  present  grass  is  the 
chief  product,  beside  potatoes  and  other  ordi- 
nary vegetables.  Forests  of  considerable  extent 
were  observable  on  the  island  in  former  ages; 
but  now  few  trees  grow,  and  those  which  appear 
are  miserably  stunted. 

Iceland  has  not  any  vrild  quadrupeds,  doe^i 
nits,  cats,  and  white  and  brown  foxes.   t\ve 
bonen  are  smaU,  but  stoat  and,  «err'wesb\e. 
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Birds  are  extremdy  noineroaB ;  there  are  several 
kinds  of  fidcons,  swans,  and  eider-ducks,  which 
ftimish  the  inhabitants  with  eggs,  and  a  valuable 
down. 

NATUBAii  CuBiosiTiBs.— Among  the  curio- 
sities of  Iceland  the  hot  spouting  springs  are 
particularly  remarkable.  Some  of  these,  called 
Qef$eri,  throw  up  columns  of  water,  of  several 
feet  in  ttiickness,  to  the  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  From  some  the  water  flows  gently, 
as  ttom.  other  springs,  and  it  is  then  called  a 
bath;  tnm.  others  boiling  water  spouts  with 
great  noise.  Though  the  degree  of  heat  is 
unequal,  yet  Dr.  Von-Troil  says  that  he  does 
not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  it  under 
188.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  Geyser, 
Koeynum,  and  Laugarvalla,  he  found  it  at  212. 
(the  boilhig  heat;)  and  in  the  last  place,  in  the 
ground,  in  a  small  hot  current,  at  213  degrees. 
It  is  very  common  for  some  of  the  spouting 
springs  to  cease,  and  others  to  rise  up  in  their 
stead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and  subterra- 
nean noises,  heard  at  the  time,  cause  great 
terror  to  the  people.  In  several  of  these  hot 
springs  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  them 
boil  their  victuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot,  into 
wliich  the  flesh  is  put  in  cold  water,  in  the 
water  of  the  spring. 

Krug  von  Knidda  is  the  latest  visitor  who 
has  given  an  account  of  the  Geysers.  A  sum- 
mary of  liis  narrative  is  inserted  in  the  28th 
volume  of  the  £dinbun;h  Cabinet  Library. 
"  When  our  author  arrived  at  the  Geyser," 
says  the  writer,  "  an  intelligent  i>ea8ant  Arom 
the  neighbouring  cottage  told  him,  that  a  great 
eruption  had  occurred  shortly  before,  and  that 
they  only  happened  once  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours,  and  he  had  accordingly  to  wait 
till  next  ^By.  During  the  night  the  small 
spoutings  4aked  him  several  times,  but  nothing 
extraordinary  followed  till  past  six  the  follow- 
ing evening.  He  was  standing  on  the  margin 
of  the  basin,  when  a  hollow  rumbling  sound, 
succeeded  by  twelve  or  fifteen  thundering  ex- 
plosions, producing  a  violent  quivering  motion 
in  the  ground,  drove  him  from  the  spot,  which 
seemed  about  to  burst.  Turning  at  a  little 
distance;  he  beheld  a  thick  pillar  of  vapour 
shooting  like  an  arrow  to  the  clouds,  and  sur- 
rounding a  body  of  water,  rising  with  a  fluctu- 
ating motion  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety 
feet.  Some  veins  of  the  fluid  rose  above  this, 
or  streamed  in  arches  firom  the  cloud.  Some- 
times the  stream  divided,  and  revealed  the 
aqueous  columns  shooting  upwards  in  innu- 
merable rays,  spreading  out  at  the  top  like  a 
lofty  pine,  and  descen^g  in  a  fine  rain.  At 
other  times  it  closed  in  thicker  darkness  round 
the  centre,  veiling  it  ttom.  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. Often  its  giant  powers  seemed  ex- 
hausted* and  the  pillar  appeared  about  to  sink 
into  the  earth,  when  again  the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  deep,  and  the  vapours  burst  forth,  rising 
to  the  Ay.  •  The  eruption  continued  about  ten 
mlaatai^  when  the  water  sank  down  into  the 
pifp^  Mad  tbe  wJnde  waa  again  in  repose.  On 


looking  into  the  basin  it  waa  compU 

and  the  water  tar  down  the  tube 

ascending.    Experience  and  the  a 

the  natives  told  him,  that  the  splei 

menon  would  not  return  till  the  fol 

before  which  he  had  to  leave  the  pli 

a  short  time  another  spectacle  of  e 

and  sublimity  attracted  his  attentioi 

Geyser,  or  Strokr,  about  150  paces 

of  the  former,  which  had  hithert< 

inactive,  began  to  display  its  pox 

spring  rises  from  a  small  mound 

feet  high,  forming  a  border  at  the  ni 

tube,  which  is  five  feet  in  diametei 

with  water  to  within  ten  or  fifteen 

surface.  A  thick  cloud  of  smoke  sud 

forth,  succeeded  by  a  liquid  column 

almost  immediately  dissipated  by  t 

of  the  eruption  into  fine  spray,  and 

immense  height.    From  time  to  tin 

upwards  more  than  a  hundred  feet 

large  stones  which  bad  been  throx 

cast  out  with  great  violence,  rising 

of  sight,  several  of  which  ascended  s 

cularly  as  to  fall  back  into  the  bai 

for  balls  to  this  gigantic  jet.    The 

soon  exhausted,  but  the  clouds  of 

tinned  to  escape  with  a  whistling 

sound  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 

eruption  ceased,  and  the  fluid  remai: 

in  the  tube  as  usual." 

The  moveable  ice-fields  may  be 
among  the  natural  curiosities  of  t 
Some  of  the  yokuls  suddenly  move,  i 
of  ice  travel  over  the  adjacent  coun 
not  stop  or  recede  before  they  have 
great  devastation.  Accumulations  > 
frequently  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Ic' 
Greenland.  The  field-ice  is  of  the  tl 
two  or  three  fathoms,  is  separated  by 
and  less  dreaded  than  the  rock  or  ino 
which  is  often  seen  fifty  and  more  fee 
water,  and  is,  at  least,  nine  times 
below  water.  These  prodigious  mas 
quently  left  in  shoal  water,  fixed,  as 
the  ground;  and  in  that  state  remaii 
months  undissolved,  chilling  the  amb 
sphere.  When  many  such  masses  a 
together,  the  wood,  which  is  often  dr 
between  them,  is  pressed  vrith  so  muc 
that  it  is  said  it  sometimes  takes  fire- 
stance  which  has  occasioned  fabulou 
of  the  ice  being  in  fiames.  A  numbi 
arrive  with  the  ice,  which  commit  gn 
among  the  sheep;  they  are,  however 
soon  destroyed,  or  driven  back. 

PopuiATiow.— According  to  the  1 
that  of  1834,  the  number  of  inhabita: 
land  was  then  56,034.  The  country  ^ 
as  populous  in  1/03  and  1750;  but 
quently  been  ravaged  by  contagion 
The  plague,  in  the  beginning  of  thi 
century,  almost  depopulated  the  islar 
1707  and  I7OR,  the  small-pox  carried 
persons.  IceVtaidV^as  also  suffered  ex 
jdSeient  ^xae%\)?  faisxae. 
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I  ^  H  ABiTAVTC— MAmniKB — CvBTom.— The 

Icrlmnden  in  ipeMnl  are  middle-aised,  and  well 

made,  thoogli  not  vny  straiifr.    A  frank  open 

mantnaaee,  a  iorfd  eomploion,  and  yellow 

flaxen  1Mb,  are  more  fiftquently  obwrvable 

Awaat  (1*CB  tl**"  ecmtraiy  appeanmces.    The 

wnmen  are  ■barter  than  the  men,  and  more  dis- 

poied  to  forpulenee.     The  Inaalnhrity  of  the 

riimate,  poometa  of  living,  and  the  want  of 

proper  exerdae,  piewnt  either  sex  fh)ni  UrinK 

Hi  ajtreat  afe.  Tbsj  are  an  honeat,  fUthftil,  well- 

mcaniniK  People,  rtaey  hoapttable  and  ohlifdng- 

Their  dklefemplosmient  ia  attending  to  flshinfc, 

and  the  ene  of  their  cattle.    On  the  coasti, 

the  men  empSof  their  time  in  fishing  both  in 

winter  and  aommer ;  and  the  women  prepare  the 

flfJu  and  Kv  and  spin.    The  men  alio  prepare 

huber,  and  work  at  aeveral  mechanic  trailea; 

ukJ  nme  wnric  in  gold  and  allTer.    They  like- 

ne  manidkctnre  a  coarse  kind  of  dotli,  which 

thqreallwaAwAl.  Their  dispositions  are  serioiu, 

ai  thej  are  mnch  inclined  to  relifi^ion.   They 

MTcr  pMaa  liver,  o"  *n7  other  danicerous  place, 

viihoat  prcrloiQaTy  taking  off  their  hats,  and 

la^lafffng  the  Dtrhie  protection.    They  hare  a 

U^  Rgard  ftnr  tlieir  clergy;  and  the  ministen 

nfrnsalso  eondnet  themselres,  as  to  deserve 

an  the  respect  i»hich  they  recetre. 

'The  aidancholy  character  of  the  climate  and 

KtaRy,"  s^ra  an  able  writer  on  this  subject, 

'OfRber  wttk  the  remembrance  of  the  faded 

(Mm  of  their  ooontry,  baa  given  a  peculiar 

mmm  to  the  mlnda  of  the  people.    I>welling 

iiAaolate  placea,  deprived  of  aluiost  all  vpge- 

xtjtm,  la  dark  miserable  houses  where  the  light 

«i  iqr  can  scarcely  penetrate,  amidst  scorolied 

nto  sf  ragged  lava,  or  enclosed  between  the 

iHiBg  sea  and  the  black  cliifs,  they  liecoine 

Mioas,  qnlet,  humble,  and  little  disposed  to 

nm  theouelvea,  onleaa  compelled  by  necessity. 

liiKneedbsr  tliese  canaes,the  Icelander  of  the 

picwm  day  cloaely  resembles  his  native  land, 

sliac  the  most  destroetive  fires  are  concealed 

WMSthitasnarw-clad  rocks.  Still  and  unmoved, 

ttqraeeoant  It  ahameftil  to  be  betrayed  into 

^  vkdence,  or  to  intermingle  their  conversa- 

Oai  aith  thoae  geatnres  so  common  in  more 

eoontries.    While  the  most  powerAil 

arc  raiting  in  their  breasts  they  stand 

i;  but,  once  roused  into  action,  they 

the  blood  of  the  Tikingr  still  flows  \n 

fk^  vdna.    Firm,  patient,  and  enduring,  they 

m^QBally  remain  on  the  vrater  in  their  fish- 

i^.boats  tUrty-nx  hours  vrithout  tasting  food, 

t^tmg  a  diqiraee  to  take  even  a  piece  of  bread 

*Wg  with  them.  Hie  same  diaraeter  manifests 

itelf  Id  all  their  nndertakinga:  diflScult  to  be 

"t  ia  metlmu  they  perseveie  with  the  utmost 

nergj,  and  neirer  deriat  so  long  as  there  re- 

aifau  the  ^nalleat  probability  of  success. 

Acate  ubat  i  ii  i  a.  they  socm  discover  the  dif- 

haet  hnttrrf*  theniadves  and  other  nations, 

ki  exhibit  no  predilection  for  foreign  customs ; 

*U,  huwever  violent  enemiea  to  earh  other, 

'toy  luuiianrtr  avAv  eoauaoa  cause  against 


any  stranger.  The  unwearied  industry  with 
which  they  pursue  their  several  avocationa 
forms  a  strong  contrast  with  their  opposition 
to  all  improvement;  arising,  not  fhmi  want  of 
ability  to  learn,  but  because  their  reverence  Cor 
the  past  innpires  them  with  distrust  of  all  thinga 
not  derived  from  tlieir  fisthers." 

The  houses  of  the  Icelanden  are  generally 
ill-con»tructed :  in  some  places  they  are  built  of 
drift-wood ;  and  in  others  they  are  raised  of  lava, 
cemented  with  moss.  Their  roofk  are  covered 
with  sods  laid  over  rafters,  or  sometimes  over 
ribs  of  wiialcs,  whicli  are  more  durable  and  less 
expensive  than  wood.  They  hare  not  even  a 
chimney  in  any  of  thrir  kitchens,  but  only  lay 
their  fuel  on  the  hearth,  1>etween  stones,  and 
the  smoke  issues  from  a  square  hole  in  the  roof. 
Their  food  principally  consists  of  dried  fish, 
sour  butter,  milk  mixed  with  water  and  whey, 
and  a  little  meat.  Bread  is  so  scarce  among 
them,  that  there  is  hardly  a  peasant  who  eatt 
it  above  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  Icrianders,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  men  wear  shirts  made 
of  wadmal,  blue  waistcoats,  jackets,  and  trow> 
sen  edged  with  a  red  stripe;  and  a  large  cloak 
is  used  to  defend  them  ftom  the  rain  or  cold. 
The  ordinary  female  dress  consists  of  a  chemise, 
a  petticoat,  and  a  jacket;  and,  in  their  houses, 
many  of  the  women  are  content  with  the  two 
former:  but  they  ftvquently  cover  and  admn 
their  heads  with  a  stiffened  turban  of  white 
linen,  which,  after  rising  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
by  a  backward  curve,  l>cnds  forward,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  square  form.  It  is  usually  bstened 
to  the  head  by  a  dark-coloured  kerehief,  so  as 
completely  to  hide  t  he  hair ;  but,  when  it  is  worn 
by  a  bride,  it  is  enriched  by  a  fillet  embroidered 
with  gold  lace.  The  state  dress  of  a  lady  is  hot  h 
cumbrous  and  ornamental.  Two  or  three  petti, 
coats,  fastened  by  a  velvet  girdle,  which  ia 
studded  with  polished  stone*— an  apron  bordered 
with  dark  velvet,  and  hung  with  trinkets  of  silver 
or  gilt  brass— a  rich  bo<lice,  a  black  jacket  with 
long  and  tight  sleeves,  and  a  black  cloak,  bcsidea 
a  thick  ruff  embroiilered  with  silver,  and  chaina 
hanging  ftom  the  neck  with  medals  in  firont — 
exhibit  the  pompous  extreme  of  Icelandic 
fashion. 

Towns— Ta ADS— RavBN UK.— Skalholt  was 
long  considered  as  the  capital  of  Iceland;  hut 
that  honour  is  claimed  by  Reykiarili,  situated 
on  the  eastern  ciMurt,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  justice.  At  this  town  is  an  annual 
fair,  which,  howi'ver,  is  very  thinly  attended. 
The  commerce  of  the  island  was  carried  on  by 
a  Danish  company  before  the  year  17RB,when  it 
was  declared  free  for  every  subject  of  the  realm. 
The  exports  are  fish,  salted  meat,  tallow,  train- 
oil,  wool;  coarse  cloth,  skins,  eider-down, 
feathers,  and  sulphur:  among  the  Imports  are 
com,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  salt, 
wood,  iron,  and  flax. 

As  Ireland  aiTiinis  no  Incitement  (or  Kvarice 
or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  eniueVy  o& 
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the  protectkm  of  Denmark,  vtlalch  derives  firom 
the  country  a  revenue  not  exceeding  50,000 
crowns. 

GovBHMMRNT— Laws,— The  government  of 
Iceland,  after  it  became  subject  to  Norway  and 
Denmark,  was  at  first  regulated  by  a  marine 
oflBcer  who  was  sent  every  year  to  inspect  the 
state  of  tlie  island;  but  the  king  of  Denmark 
now  appoints  a  governor,  who  constantly  resides 
there.  Each  district  has  an  officer,  who  acts  as 
a  magistrate,  and  before  whom  actions  are 
usually  commenced;  but  they  may  be  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  courts  of  two  superior  judges, 
and  thence  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
at  Copenhagen.  Justice  is,  in  general,  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  Danish  laws,  but  some- 
times according  to  the  old  Icelandic  ordinances. 
Men  convicted  of  capital  crimes  are  put  to  death 
by  beheading  or  hanging;  but,  when  a  woman 
is  condemned  to  die,  she  is  sewn  up  in  a  sack 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Ukligion.— Thorwald  Kodranson.  an  Ice- 
landic pirate,  being  converted  to  Christianity  by 
a  Saxon  bishop,  introduced  his  new  religion,  in 
981,  among  his  pagan  countrymen.  The  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  the  church,  of  Rome  were 
followed  for  some  centuries;  but,  in  1551,  the 
Lutheran  system  was  established.  Two  bishops, 
those  of  Skalholt  and  Uolum,  governed  the 
church  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation ; 
but,  in  1797,  the  united  sees  gave  way  to  one 
episcopate,  which  was  founded  at  Reykiavik. 
The  bishop's  revenue  is  about  ^200.  All  the 
ministers  are  native  Icelanders,  and  many  of 
them  receive  a  salary  of  four  hundred  rix-dollars 
Ax)m  the  king  of  Denmark,  exclusive  of  what 
they  obtain  firom  their  congregations.  Some, 
however,  have  not  more  than  three  or  four 
potmds  annually. 

LiTKaATURB. — From  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  Iceland,  till  the  year  1264, 
when  this  island  became  subject  to  Korway,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  North,  in  which  the  sciences 
were  cultivated  vrith  zeal.  It  appears  ttom  some 
ancient  chronicles,  that  astronomy,  natural 
histony,  and  other  branches  of  science,  were 
studied  with  success  by  many  of  the  natives, 
who  were  also  particularly  conversant  in  poetry. 
It  was  on  this  island  that  the  acaldi  or  bards 
indulged  their  poetic  taste  with  peculiar  avi- 
dity; and  hence  arose  the  Edda,  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  is  fancifully  portrayed. 
There  are  very  few  schools:  education  is  there- 
fore conducted  at  home  by  the  parents;  the 
clergymen  visiting  each  family  several  times  in 
the  year,  and  inspecting  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  In  this  manner  they  acquire  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  knowledge,  and  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  history  even  of 
classical  times  and  oriental  countries.  The 
bishop  and  the  clergy  have  the  power  of  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  any  female  who  cannot 
read;  and  this  no  doubt  acts  as  a  powerful  sti- 
BtaiiaB.    The  people  of  the  very  lowest  class  are 


not  so  ignorant  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of 
Europe;  and  a  peasant  is  seldom  to  be  ftMmd, 
who,  besides  being  well  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  is  not  also  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  his  country  and  the  works  of  its 
bards.  I  n  winter  evenings,  one  person  commonly 
reads  out  of  some  old  saga,  or  history,  to  the 
rest  of  the  family,  who  are  pursuing  their  do- 
mestic avocations. 

Language. — The  Icelandic  is  a  very  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Gothic,  and  has  been  preserved  so 
pure  that  any  native  can  imderstand  the  most 
ancient  chronicles  of  his  country.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Icelandic  is  as  follows: — 

"  Fader  vor,  som  est  i  himlum,  halgad  warde 
thitt  nama:  tilkomme  thitt  rikie:  skie  thitt 
vilie  so  som  i  himmalam  so  ogh  po  jordanne: 
wort  dachlicha  brodh  gif  os  i  dagh :  ogh  forlat 
OS  nora  skuldar,  so  som  ogh  vi  forlate  them  os 
skildighe  are,  ogh  inled  os  ikkie  i  frestalsan: 
utan  frcls  os  ifra  ondo.    Amen." 

Aktiquitirs.— In  Iceland  are  found  circles 
of  upright  stones  and  transverse  stones,  in  a 
manner  similar,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
to  Stonehenge,  in  England.  They  are  called 
domringt,  or  circles  of  judgment.  There  like- 
wise still  exists  a  bath  built  by  Snorro,  the 
celebrated  Icelandic  historian,  in  the  13th 
century. 

UisTOBT. — A  Norwegian  colony,  under  the 
conduct  of  two  chiefs,  named  Ingolf  and  llSta- 
Icif,  settled  in  Iceland  in  the  9th  centoiy. 
Other  colonies  soon  followed,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway.  These 
formed  separate  independent  communities, 
wliich,  in  time,  united  into  one  conunonwealth 
under  a  supreme  elective  magistrate.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  iutenud  dissensions,  and 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  ambitions  citi- 
zens, the  Icelandic  republic,  in  the  year  126(, 
submitted  under  certain  conditions  to  Hacon, 
king  of  Norway;  and  afterwards  became,  with 
that  country,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  to  which  it  still  remains 
subject. 

TUB   FABO  OB  FBBOE   ISLANDS 

Are  25  in  number,  though  only  17  are  said  to 
be  inhabited,  and  lie  between  61  and  63  degrees 
N.  lat.  and  6  and  7  degrees  W.  long,  firom  Lon- 
don. The  space  of  this  cluster  extends  about 
70  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  400  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Norway;  having  Shetland 
and  the  Orkneys  on  the  south-east,  and  Green- 
land and  Iceluid  on  the  north  and  north-west 
Stromoe,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is 
27  miles  long,  and  8  broad.  Its  only  town  is 
Thorshavn,  which  contains  about  100  habita- 
tions, mostly  huts.  These  islands  are  not  im- 
fruitful;  but  the  few  trees  which  they  exhibit 
are  small  and  feeble.  The  inhabitants  amoont 
to  5000:  their  manners  are  simple  and  nn> 
affected,  and  their  industry  deserves  oonunen* 
dation.     They  export  feathers,  eider-down* 
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■•  atCidw  of  dress.  Their  man- 
;  tks  qpeeies  of  whale  called  the 
dv  •■  it  seems,  is  attested  by 
f.  Tbe  fishennen  approach  gently, 
e  titles  it  on  tbe  back  with  an 
BCMS  to  grre  it  much  pleasure, 
uUs mitten  or  stoddni;  into  the 


animal's  blowing-holes.  By  this  latter  opera- 
tion, the  whale  is  prevented  from  sinkins.  A 
hole  is  then  cut  in  the  blubber,  takinK  care  not 
to  wound  the  flesh,  and  through  this  a  fishiuK- 
line  is  fastened,  by  which  the  whale  is  softly 
towed  to  the  shore. 
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subdivided  into  the  following  provinces,  tat 
which  24  governments,  or  prefectures,  have  been 
substituted:— 

SwsDBN  PaorBB.— UpUmd.  Sudermanland, 
Nerike,  Westmanland,  and  Daleearlia  (properly 
Dalame.) 

Gothland.— EastGothland.  Smaland,  Island 
of  (Eland,  Island  of  Qothland.  West  Gothland, 
Wermerland,  Dahlsland,  Bohnslehn,  Halland, 
Schonen,  and  Blekingen.  . 

NoBiann.— Gestrikeland,  Helsingland,  Me- 
delpad.  Jsmtland,  Herjedalen,  Angermanland, 
West  Bothnia,  and  Svredish  Lapland. 

SwBDiSH  LArLAND.— .^.seleLappmark,  Umea 
Lappmark,  Pitea  Lappmark,  Lnlea  Lappmark. 
Tornea  Lappmark,  and  Kimi  Lappmark. 

The  following  is  the  modem  division  into 
govomments,  the  number  of  which  is  twenty- 
four.  The  names  in  brackets  indicate  the 
ancient  provinces. 

Chief  PUut. 


tiled,  in  the  present  language  of 
'mea-rike,  or  the  kingdom  of  Swea ; 
1  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably 
the  ancient  Suiones. 

.TBBV  Alf  D  SITUATIOir. 
Degrw*. 

I  1,  ,.._,..„,..  f  6*-  and  70.  North  lat. 
r  «»««^e«»  1 10.  and  19.  East  long. 
iO,000  square  miles,  with  nearly  20 
oeach. 

B8  AWD  DiTisioifs.— Sweden  is 
the  soath  by  the  entrance  of  the 
m  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
the  north  by  Norwegian  Lapland; 
east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of 
1  the  Russian  territories.  The 
divided  into  four  general  parts; 
er,  Gothland,  Noriand,  and  Swedish 
Lappmark.    These  were  formerly 

JintmmenU. 
PBOrBB'.— 

olm (Upland  and  Sudermanland) Stockholm. 

(Upland) UpsaL 

■as (Westmanland) Westeras 

>iBg (Sudermanland) Nykoeping. 

0 (Nerike  and  Westmanland) (Erebro. 

idt (Wermerland) Carlstadt. 

Kopparberg    .    .    .  (Daleearlia) ¥Uun. 

org (Gestrikeland  and  Helsingland)   ....  Gefleborg. 

AWn  OOTBLAHO:— 

iiing (East  Gothland Linkoping. 

r (Smaland) Calmar. 

ping (Smaland) Jonkoping. 

berg (Smaland) Wexio. 

igen (Blekingen) Carlacrona. 

borg (West  GothUmd) Mariestad. 

ng.    .    .    .    .    .    .  (Dahlsland  and  West  Gothland)   .    .    .    .  Wenersborg. 


borg  and  Bohns . 
itadt  .    . 
ianstadt. 


(Dahlsland  and  West  Gothland)    ...    .  GothenbOrg. 

(Halland) Halmstadt. 

(Schonen) Christianstadt. 

(Schonen) Malmo. 

(Island) Wisby. 


otten (West  Bothnia 

fbotten (West  Bothnia 

r  NOTland  ....  (Medelpad  and 
■ad ( Jsemtland  and 

rmt  CouBTBT— MonwTAiifs  — 
Fhe  Usee  of  the  country  presents 
Ihrersity  of  the  romantic  and  the 
proAuion  of  moantMUu,  UIIm,  and 


and  Lappmark)     ....  Pitea. 
and  Lappmark)     ....  Umea. 
Angermanland)     ....  Ilemosand. 
Heijedalen) CEstersund. 

eminences,  intermingled  with  extensive  lakes, 

numerous  rivers,  and  winding  streams,  rocks, 

cataiBcts,  and  cultivated  lands.    The  prludp^ 

moaataina  are  found  in  the  chain  whic^  «ep»r 
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rates  Sweden  frmn  Norway.  The  mountain 
Swucku  is  deemed  the  hifiphest  of  this  chain. 
Kinekulle,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Wener, 
consists  of  a  number  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  another.  Rsetvik,  another  mountain,  is 
estimated  to  be  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  mountains  of 
Sweden,  are  composed  of  granite,  calcareous 
stone,  and  date.  The  basis  of  the  majority  is 
granite,  which  is  frequently  found  in  large 
separate  masses,  rising  to  a  considerable  heiKKt. 
Jetteberg,  in  West  Gothland,  forms  a  mass  of 
this  kind.  Taberg,  in  Smaland,  is  composed 
entirely  of  iron  ore. 

Vast  forests,  principally  of  pine,  overspread 
a  great  part  of  the  countiy,  and  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia  in  particular.  Beside  pine,  birch, 
poplar,  mountain-ash,  and  fir,  abound  in  them. 
In  these  forests  conflagrations  are  remarkably 
flrequent,  which  consume  or  scorch  the  trees  to 
a  great  extent.  These  are  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  carelessness  of  the  peasants,  who 
kindle  fires  in  the  woods  without  extinguishing 
them ;  and  in  part  to  the  privilege  allowed  to 
them  to  make  use  of  the  timber  thus  damaged 
in  the  crown  forests,  without  paying  the  usual 
tax  on  it. 

Lak>s — BiTBBS — Canals. — The  lakes  are 
veiy  numerous.  The  largest  is  the  Wener,  which 
is  about  100  English  miles  long^  and  between 
50  and  60  broad.  It  contains  several  islands, 
and  receives  24  rivers.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Russian  lakes  of  Onega  and  Ladoga,  it  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  receives  more 
than  ao  tributary  rivers.  The  Wetter  is  about 
the  same  length,  but  of  unequal  breadth,  being 
firom  only  6  to  26  miles  broad.  It  is  reported 
to  be  200  fathoms  deep,  contains  two  islands,  and 
receives  about  40  small  streams.  The  Maelar  is 
about  70  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It 
contidns  about  1300  small  islands,  some  of  which 
are  three  or  fonr  miles  in  extent,  and  extremely 
fertile.  At  Stockholm  this  lake  communicates 
with  the  Baltic,  by  two  rapid  currents.  The 
Niurunda  is  a  magnificent  stream,  and  the 
Angermann  rivals  the  Rhine  in  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  The  Hielmar  washes  Sudermanland 
and  Nerike:  it  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth,  and  communicates  with  the 
Mclar. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Dahl,  which  rises  in 
the  monntidnsthat  separate  Sweden  firom  Nor- 
wi^,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  260  miles,  fUls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  10  miles  to  the 
east  of  Gefle.  The  rivers  Gotha  and  Motala  are 
the  outlets  of  the  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter. 

Inland  navigation  has  not  been  entirely  ne- 
glected by  the  Swedes.  The  canal  of  TroUuetta, 
whidi  was  completed  in  1800^  was  wrought  with 
great  labour,  assisted  by  the  finrceof  g^unpowder, 
through  the  midst  of  rocks.  Its  object  was  to 
open  a  conunonication  between  the  North  Sea 
and  the  lake  Wener,  by  forming  a  new  channel 
when  the  Goths  is  rendered  innavigable  by  ca- 
ta/meta.  Hw  length  of  this  canal,  in  which  are 
■ter  Jodk^  ir  nearJj  three  mOeB,  the  width  36 


feet,  and  the  depth  in  some  plaei 
In  connexion  vrith  these  magniflo 
others  were  subsequently  prosecu 
view  to  unite  the  two  great  inland 
canal  of  Westrogotha  passes  from  t 
the  inlet  of  Viken,  which  joins  the 
was  opened  in  1832.  This  is  conti 
canal  of  Ostrogotlia,  which  procee 
Wetter,  by  the  lakes  Boren  and  R 
Gulf  of  Slatbaken,  near  Soderkopii 
opens  the  navigation  with  the  Ba 
are  some  other  canals  of  less  impoi 

Metals — Minerals. — The  min 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  in  Sweden 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country 
gold-mine  was  discovered  near  Ade 
never  was  very  productive,  and  at 
not  defray  the  expense  of  working, 
mines,  though  greatly  reduced  ii 
more  profitable;  but  the  most  valu 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  though  tht 
less  productive  than  they  were  fom 

The  copper-mines  near  Fahlun,  ii 
have  been  worked  for  nearly  1000 
are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1080  feet, 
lOUO  workmen.  The  copper  is  fu 
veins,  but  in  great  masses.  In  tl 
mine  at  this  place,  Dr.  Clarke  found 
oppressive,  that  he  could  not  pro 
bottom.  When  any  air  was  admiti 
doors,  and  the  sulphureous  vapour 
partially  dispersed,  whole  beds 
matter  appeared  in  a  state  of  ignit 
had  been  constructed  to  oppone  the 
this  element,  which,  if  not  kept  ii 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  sniotlierii 
its  own  exhalations,  would  destroy 

The  iron-mines,  near  Danemora, : 
are  accounted  to  produce  the  best 
world.  The  metsd  is  sometimes  fc 
masses,  of  which  the  most  remarl 
hill  of  Taberg,  which  is  one  imme 
iron  ore,  above  400  feet  high,  and  th 
miles  in  circuit.  Sweden  likewit 
porphjrry,  rock-crystal,  cobalt,  anti 
and  molybdena;  and  mines  of  coa 
discovered  in  Smaland. 

Climate — Soil— Aoeiculturb.- 
of  the  winter  in  Sweden  is  intense, 
spring  has  continued  for  a  week  or  t 
of  summer  becomes  extreme,  frot 
length  of  the  days,  and  the  reflexion 
rays  trova  the  rocks  and  mountains 
some  of  the  northern  provinces,  tl 
sown  and  reaped  in  the  space  of  se 
weeks.  Frequent  winds  purify  the  t 
the  salubrity  of  which  is  evinced  b 
instances  of  longevity.  Intense  as 
winter  is  anjrthing  but  a  season  of  g 
equally  favourable  to  commerce  and 
"  The  merchant  finds  a  path  to  disti 
across  the  solid  gnlft^  and  over  hard' 
which  no  other  process  could  rende 
Pleasures  and  amusements  are  kep 
stant  succession.  In  the  environs  ( 
the  plains  axidbotdera  of  tht  lakes  ai 
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mto  froMB  lau  tuiawm,  whanthe  dcftmce  and 
rirhneM  of  tbe  dedcm,  the  i^endoar  of  the 
hunesilBg;  tmi  the  beaaty  of  the  honei,  fleet 
■a  tke  wfay,  H)d  making  the  >b  retonnd  with 
the  clear  tiaklinc  of  their  little  belli,  picMiit « 
Mcnc  euipattluK  fai  gaiety  and  animation  the 
most  brilikiit  aaaemblagca  that  crowd  tlie  pab- 
lirproaeaadeiiaMiflter  dimes.  Militaiy  bands 
aft^  aeeompany  these  UtcIj  f^tes;  and  the 
amiestiaeceawninally  prokmiied  by  torch-light, 
which  gives  a  pictoieaqiie  effect  to  the  trains  of 
)njaiu  cantageSk  mnving  with  gnat  TclocJty 
over  the  wUfeened  llelds.'*  Tlie  soil  is  in  general 
LadlfUiLl,  hit  la  aome  Talleys  surprisingly 
fertile.  Of  late  yeara,  agriculture  has,  muipa- 
mtiTc^  qieaking,  made  a  greater  progress  tlian 
h  mar  Bthu  eounny.  K  umerous  societies  harr 
kcca  inititvtied  fbr  Ita  improremcnt,  and  this 
hu  beni  a  fcimurlte  object  with  the  king  and 
Ike  noble*.  Upwarda  of  60(10  funis  have,  since 
HIk  been  created  out  of  tlie  crown  lands.  In- 
Mtad  of  befaig  dependent  on  foreign  supplies, 
hfdm  noiw  esports  grain  to  a  considerable 


The  cnltiTation  of  tobacco  baa  succeeded  Tciy 
vA  in  this  eonntiy.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
fMathlea  In  the  prorince  of  Upland;  and 
tscdcB  at  present  dues  not  require  any  impor- 
tMknof  this  conamodity  from  foreign  countries, 
anpt  to  have  it  lapeiior  in  quality  to  that  of 
Bewn  grawtlb 

TurraaLBB — A^HKALSd— The  pine  and  the 
hot  the  principal  fbrest-trees  of  Sweden ;  the 
hbdifiows  In  all  the  provinces;  but  it  has  been 
Rantod  that  no  beeches  grow  to  the  north  of 

Cut  GatUand,  and  no  oaks  beyond  Upland. 

Whm,  lye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  beans,  are 
niUvatadwrUiBQCcess in  Sweden;  and,  though 
hjnad  Gefle  and  Biomeborg  fruit-trees  are 
tmif  to  be  met  with,  common  clierric^  goose- 
kniiit  itrawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and 
wenl  aorta  of  pears  and  applm,  ri|icit  in  the 
<m  tig  In  aereral  of  the  pnivinrcs;  and 
■chna,  by  artificial  culture,  arc  brought  to 
pafccthai  hi  dry  seasons.  The  hitaths  and 
nods  aboond  with  the  Juniper,  the  bilberry, 
■d  the  eianberry. 

The  wild  antmids  of  Sweden  are  wolves,  bears, 
havers,  elks^  rehi-deer,  foxes,  hares,  and  squir- 
nh.  The  Swedish  vrolves  are  not  su  fierce  as 
ihae  which  li^st  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
h  winter  the  fraes  and  squirrels  b<MH)me  grey, 
■d  the  teres  aawUte  as  snow.  The  horses  and 
*MB,  aad  the  cattle  in  general,  are  snutll,  but 
hn^.  Aboat  SOO  species  of  birds  are  found  in 
tteeovBtiy;  the  most  remaikable  is  the  /»/«« 
tmkrtmia,  a  Urd  between  the  hawk  and  the 
■lie.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish;  and 
Maul  species  of  them,  pike  and  salmon  in 
mtlcalar,  are  pickled  and  exported. 

XsTDsai.  CuniosiTi as.— These  consist  in 
4e esianets^  and  the scenny  of  tlie  forrats  and 
hhn.  About  M  miles  from  Oothniborg  arc 
As  feaiNU  entancts  of  Trolhctta,  formed  by 
Ac  flier  Gotha,  which  Isaues  from  the  Jake  / 
(Fob;  and,  bciJV  tmlted  Miter  wcrenU  bnaktf  j 


fisUs  with  its  whole  and  undivided  stream  into 
so  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  masts,  and 
other  pieces  of  timber,  precipitated  down  it, 
disappear  for  a  veiy  considerable  time  before 
they  rise  again  to  the  surfkce.  There  is  another 
cataract,  on  the  river  Dahl,  about  10  mile*  to 
the  east  of  Ovfle,  deemed  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen. 

PopuLATio!!.— Tlie  number  of  inliabltanU 
amounted,  in  1761,  to  2,22»,661;  in  17?J,  to 
2,584,2r)l.  In  IHifti,  when  Finland  formed  a  part 
of  the  realm,  the  population  was  calculatetl  at 
3^),rMN)  pcrsonit;  but  in  IKIl,  when  that  ]in>- 
vinre  was  no  longer  an  appendage  of  Sweden, 
the  amount  was  0!«timatiMl  at  2,414,150;  and 
now,  even  without  n>ekoning  the  iuhaibitants  of 
the  added  kingdom  of  Norway,  the  number  has 
risen,  according  to  thelatustvuumeration  (188U) 
to3,lIU,UM). 

National  CHAaACTsa  — Manhkbs — Crs> 
TOMS.— Tlie  Swedes  are,  in  general,  tall,  well- 
formed,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greateNt 
fatigiies.  TItey  are  lively  in  t heir  con^ ersatktn, 
good-humoured,  honiiitable,  industrious,  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  brave.  The  up|ier  rlasaes 
imitate  closely  the  manners  of  the  French,  the 
fashions  of  which  nation  have  king  Ihvu  followd 
by  the  latlies,  few  of  whom  adopted  the  national 
dress  which  Gumavus  Ill.endcavoured  to  intro- 
duce in  1777.  This  was  worn,  however,  by  many 
of  the  men,  and  consiiited,  for  them,  of  a  close 
coat,  very  wide  breeches,  a  girdle,  a  round  liat. 
and  a  cloak.  The  women  were  to  wear  a  hlaek 
robe,  with  puflfeil  gauxe  sleeves,  a  cohiured  sash, 
and  ribbons.  The  Swedes,  in  general,  wear 
short  dresscfi,  of  a  blue  or  black  hue.  Veils  nn* 
nineh  used  by  the  women  of  all  classes:  even 
the  female  peasantH,  while  at  work  in  the  fields 
cover  their  lieatis  with  black  crape.  Tlien>  is  no 
countiy  in  the  w«irld  where  the  women  do  !h> 
much  work  as  in  Sweden:  they  luauage  the 
plough,  thnmli  the  gniin,  row  boats,  serve  the 
bricklayers,  and  carry  burdens. 

CiTiKs — CaiKr  Tow.is— Kniricss.— An  un- 
usually small  p<irtion  of  the  iKt]mlatiou  of 
Sweden,  or  not  more  than  a  tenth  part,  is  col- 
lected in  towns,  the  number  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  101.  (if  tliew,  SM  are  staple-towns, 
where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  ami 
export  commcMlities  in  their  own  ships. 

Stockholm  is  the  capital.  The  appntach  from 
the  interior,  by  the  Mrlar  lake,  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  verj'  Mift 
and  beautifol— wootled  points  of  land  eroding 
each  other— the  woods  dipping  into  the  waters 
without  visible  shore  between — and  these,  not 
the  stem  spear-like  pines  of  the  Norwegian 
lakes,  bristling  against  the  sky,  but  roundeii 
wide-spreading  masses  of  fcdiage  and  shade  from 
beech,  plane,  and  luxuriant  drooping  birch 
trees.  The  country  is  not  flat,  but  lias  no 
abrupt  elevations,  and  runs  with  long  gentle 
wo(Mled  slopes  into  the  lake. 

Stockholm  is  situated  upon  seven  small  rocky 
ulanda,  betide  two  peninsulas,  and  is  \)a\U 
opoo  p/ies.   It  strongly  impresses  a  BtranKet 
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with  its  sini^lar  and  romantic  sceneiy.  A 
variety  of  contrasted  and  enchanting  views  are 
formed  by  numberless  roclu  of  fcranite,  rising 
boldly  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  partly  bare 
and  craggy,  partly  dotted  with  houses,  or 
feathered  with  wood.  The  harbour,  which  is 
spacious  and  convenient,  though  difficult  of 
access,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic :  the  water  is 
remarkably  clear,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  ships 
of  the  largest  burden  can  approach  the  quay, 
which  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  lined  with 
spacious  buildings  and  warehouses.  Toward 
the  sea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town, 
the  harbour  is  contracted  into  a  strait,  and 
winds  among  high  rocks ;  and  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  distant  hills,  overspread  with 
forests.  The  central  island,  from  which  the  city 
derives  its  name,  and  the  Ritterholm,  are  the 
handsomest  parts  of  the  town.  The  houses  of 
the  nobles,  the  mint,  the  exchange,  and  other 
public  buildings,  decorate  the  former  isle;  but 
its  chief  ornament  is  the  palace,  which  is  built 
in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  very  spacious  and 
magnificent.  "  The  palace,"  says  Lang, "  is  the 
object  which  first  and  last  fixes  the  traveller's 
eye  at  Stockholm.  In  every  view  of  the  city, 
this  noble  building  attracts  his  attention  firom 
all  other  objects.  Its  cha8t«  style,  nnincum- 
bered  with  unmeaning  ornaments,  as  in  our  abor- 
tive attempts  at  Grecian  architecture,  its  vast 
volume,  iu  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
as  a  gprand  object— an  effect  produced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  architect's  skill  in  being  simple,  and  not 
distracting  the  attention  by  superfluity  of  breaks 
and  details  in  his  masses,  place  this  edifice 
among  the  few  modem  structures  which  have 
attained  the  end  and  aim  of  the  art— the 
impressing  the  beholder  vrith  an  nnmixed  feel- 
ing of  g^randeur."  In  the  northern  suburb  stands 
the  opera-house,  in  which  Gustavus  III.  was 
shot:  externally,  it  is  not  splendid;  but  the 
interior  is  very  elegant.  With  an  exception  of 
the  suburbs,  where  the  houses  are  chiefly  of 
wood,  painted  red,  the  generality  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  stone,  or  brick  stuccoed.  The  inha- 
bitants are  about  84,000  in  number. 

Upsal,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is 
famous  for  its  university  and  its  cathedral,  the 
finest  church  in  Sweden,  built  in  imitation  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  It  is  a 
small  but  very  neat  town,  divided  into  two 
almost  equal  parts  by  a  small  river  named 
Sala;  and  the  streets  are  drawn  at  right  angles 
from  a  central  kind  of  square.  It  only  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants,  beside  the  students,  of 
whom  there  are  alx>ut  500. 

Gothenborg,  the  second  city  of  Sweden  in 
magnitude,  stands  partly  on  the  ridges  of  rocks, 
and  partly  in  a  plain,  and  is  consequently  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns.  The  latter  is 
entirely  level,  intersected  by  several  canals; 
and  its  houses  are  all  constructed  upon  piles. 
The  upper  part  hangs  on  the  declivities;  and 
rows  of  buildings  rise  one  above  another,  like 
tite  aeata  of  aa  amphitheatre.  The  whole  is 
regularly  fortided;  and  its  circumference  is 


nearly  three  miles,  ezdnihre  of  fhe  Rbnks. 
The  population,  in  1791,  acajreely  exceeded 
15,000;  but,  in  1811,  it  amounted  to  34360.  The 
estimate  has  now  risen  to  27,000^  as  the  tnde 
of  the  town  continues  to  increase. 

Carlscrona,  the  station  of  the  rojtl  nB!vy,Iias 
a  harbour  capable  of  containing  100  ships  of 
the  line.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  covered  docks, 
and  for  the  practice  of  making  an  artiidal  rise 
and  Coll  of  water,  to  remedy  the  want  <rf  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Its  inhabitants  amount 
to  about  12,000. 

Gefle  is  a  considerable  town,  better  Indlttbaa 
many  of  the  Swedish  towns.  It  has  about 
8000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  great  foreigB 
trade. 

Norkoping,  with  a  population  of  10,000  sonli^ 
is  a  flourishing  town,  with  an  extensive  am- 
merce,  and  many  manufactures.  It  raaks 
third  among  the  maniifacturing  towns  of  Sue- 
den.  Its  cloths  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
kingdom. 

MANOFACTuass  AMD  CoMMBBCB.— Hie  ma> 
nufactures  of  Sweden  were  very  inconsideiable 
before  the  middle  of  the  IJth  centory ;  but  that, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemhigib 
the  natives  began  some  manufactures  of  glai^ 
starch,  tin,  woollen,  silk,  soap,  and  leather; 
and  they  have  now  some  of  sail-cloth,  ootti% 
linen,  fustian,  and  other  stuffis.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  copper  are  wrought  by  the  Swedes. 
They  have  founderies  for  cannon,  forges  Ibr 
anchors  and  fire-arms,  armories,  vrbe  and  flat- 
ting mills,  mills  also  for  falling,  and  for  bcriag 
and  stamping:  they  likewise  build  many  aldps 
for  sale.  Their  exports  principally  consist  4tf 
iron,  copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  herrings,  a>d 
flsh-oiL  Their  imports  are  rye  and  other  kinda 
of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee^ 
silk,  and  wines. 

In  some  parts  of  Sweden  mana£actiures  aaA 
agriculture  are  carried  on  together.  TiaM  is 
particularly  the  case  in  Angermanland,  wfaem 
the  loom  is  heard  in  every  room  of  every  hoose. 
The  men  sow  and  till  the  flax,  the  women  weave 
it.  "The  people  of  North  and  South  Anger- 
manland,"  says  a  traveller,  "  seem  to  unite,  on 
a  small  scale,  all  the  advantages  of  an  agrknl- 
tural  and  manufacturing  population,  more  felly 
than  any  district  1  have  ever  seen.  The  land 
is  all  in  small  estates  in  the  possession  of  the 
peasants.  The  men  do  the  farm  bosineaa,  the 
women  are  driving  a  no  less  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  There  is  fiill  employment  at  the 
loom  or  in  spinning,  for  old  and  yonng  of  Uka 
female  sex.  Servants  are  no  burden.  About 
the  houses,  and  inside,  there  is  all  the  ckanli- 
ness  and  neatness  of  a  thriving  manufacturing* 
and  the  abundance  of  an  agricultural  popola* 
tion.  The  table-linen  laid  down  even  for  your 
glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  is  always 
clean— the  beds  and  sheets  alwaya  nice  and 
white.  Everybody  is  well  clad,  for  their 
manufacturing  is  like  their  fkrming— for  their 
own  use  in  the  fvrat  place,  and  the  snrplns  only 
a  secondary  obiecxlot  «Bi&\  sn^tcoii&^tlbit  vsa^ 
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tual  check  to  the  despotic  inclinations  of  an 
artful  and  ambitious  prince.  At  the  present 
moment,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  exercise  of 
tyranny;  hut  the  nation  ought  vigilantly  to 
guard  against  its  return. 

Laws.— Sweden  is  not  governed  by  the  Ro- 
man or  civil  law,  but  by  iu  own  code.  There 
are  four  superior  courts;  the  principal  towns 
have  inferior  tribunals;  and  a  kind  of  assize  is 
likewise  holden  twice  in  the  year  by  provincial 
judges.  Trials  are  had  by  a  sort  of  jury  of 
twelve  persons,  who,  when  they  all  agree,  may 
decide  against  the  opinion  of  the  judge;  but  in 
general  they  acquiesce  in  his  dictates. 

The  common  methods  of  execution  in  Swe- 
den are  beheading  and  hanging.  For  murder 
the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  first  chopped  off, 
and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered.  Wo- 
men, after  suffering  decapitation,  instead  of 
being  quartered,  are  burned.  No  capital  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted  without  a  royal  confirma- 
tion of  the  sentence.  Every  prisoner  is  at 
liberty  to  petition  the  king,  within  a  month 
after  the  triaL  The  petition  either  complains 
of  ui^ust  condemnation,  and  hi  such  a  ease 
demands  a  revisal  of  the  sentence ;  or  prays  for 
pardon,  or  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Ma- 
lefactors are  never  put  to  death  except  fbrvery 
atrocious  crimes,  such  as  murder,  housebreak- 
ing, robbery  upon  the  highway,  or  repeated 
thefts.  Other  crimes,  many  of  which  in  some 
cotmtries  are  considered  as  capital,  are  chiefly 
punished  by  whipping,  condemnation  to  live 
upon  bread  and  water,  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  con- 
fession, before  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III., 
who,  in  1773,  abolished  this  cruel  and  absurd 
practice. 

RaTamniw— The  revenues  of  Sweden,  arising 
from  the  rents  of  crown-lands,  capitation  taxes, 
land-tax,  customs,  postK)fBce,  and  various  other 
articles,  amount  to  about  iei,800,U0O.  Svreden, 
which,  some  yean  ago,  vras  ao  indebted  that 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  has  now  no 
national  debt.  The  enlightened  management 
of  the  government  has  enabled  it  not  only  to 
extinguish  the  debt,  but  to  assist  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  to  undertake  public  works  of 
immense  magnitude  and  utility. 

AaMT  AND  Natt.— No  country  in  the  worid 
has  produced  greater  heroes,  or  bnver  troops, 
than  the  Swedes;  but,  in  recent  times,  their 
reputation  has  in  some  degree  declined.  The 
Swedish  army  consisu  of  three  classes.  The 
Faerfvade  comprehends  what  may  be  called 
the  regular  troops,  as  guards,  artillery,  and 
garrisons,  and  is  direwn  ttova  the  two  other 
classes  by  voluntaiy  enlistment.  The  Indelta 
army,  inftntry  and  cavalry,  is  composed  of  a 
species  of  peasant  yeomaniy,  who  receive  no 
pay  except  when  engaged  in  a  campaign.  They 
derive  their  subsistence  from  portions  of  land, 
which  in  time  of  peace  they  cultivate.  They 
can  also  be  called  upon  to  ud  \n  pub\\c  wotkiv, 
ntcb  as  roads,  canals,  &c.  The  fiprcrin;;  '\«  k 
locul  mjlitia,  entirely  infantry.   T\xe  ¥r\io\e  ol 
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this  force  may  amount  to  150,000  men.  The 
number  of  troops  on  foot,  in  1840,  was  39,846 
men.  This  does  not  include  the  Norwegian 
army. 

In  1840,  the  royal  navy  consisted  of  21  ships  of 
the  line,  8  frigates,  8  briKS,  and  247  {cun-boats. 

Royal  Titles— Ordbrs  of  Kkightuood. 
— The  king  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Sweden 
and  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  Hereditary  Lord  of  Norway;  Duke  of 
Slcswick,  Stormar,  and  Ditmarsch;  Count  of^ 
Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  The  orders  of 
knighthood  are  the  Seraphim,  the  Sword,  the 
Polar  Star,  and  that  of  Vasa.  The  second  is 
bestowed  for  military  merit,  and  the  third  for 
civil  ser>-ices.  The  ribbons  worn  by  the  knights 
are  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  green. 

Rbli6io?(. — Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  in  the  ninth  century,  and  Lutheranism 
established  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  national 
church  is  governed  by  the  archbishop  of  Upsal 
and  thirteen  bishops.  The  Swedes  were,  for  a 
long  time,  very  intolerant  to  those  of  other  reli- 
gious professions ;  and  severe  laws  were  in  force 
against  Catholic  priests.  But  they  have  now 
greatly  relaxed  from  this  bigotry;  and  various 
sects  are  tolerated  in  Sweden,  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics not  excepted.  The  annual  income  of  the 
archbishop  of  Upsal  is  only  i^650:  the  richest 
bishop,  that  of  Linkoping,  but  ji!500,  and  the 
poorest  only  .£250.  The  stipends  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  reckoning  their  houses,  tithes  in  grain, 
and  other  dues,  range  fh)m  <£70  to  £IQ0. 

LiTBBATUBE  AND  THE  FiKB  Abts.— In  natu- 
ral history,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  several 
natives  of  Sweden  have  attained  to  particular 
eminence;  and  in  these  departments  of  science 
the  names  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  Sparrman, 
Wallerius,  Quist,  Klingenstiema,  and  Thun- 
berg,  are  especially  conspicuous.  Kudbeck,  who 
patronized  Linnseus,  is  deservedly  celebrated  in 
the  annals  both  of  anatomy  and  natural  history. 
Cronstedt,  Scheele,  and  Bergman,  excelled  in 
mineralogy  and  chemical  analysis;  and  the 
fame  of  Berzelius  and  Swartz  is  likewise  high  in 
those  branches  of  science.  The  Swedes  have 
also  not  neglected  the  cultivation  of  general 
literature.  Speaking  of  those  who  were  patron- 
ized by  Queen  Christina,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "In 
this  list  was  signalized  one  whom  the  Swedes 
consider  as  the  g^rcatest  genius  which  their 
country  has  produced,  namely,  Stiemhielm; 
known  among  them  as  a  pioet  and  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  eminence,  that  they  have 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Polyliistor." 
Puffendorff,  indeed,  who  was  distinguished 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.,  was 
not  a  native  of  their  country;  but,  in  modem 
times,  Dalin  and  Lagerbring  acquired  the  fame 
of  able  historians;  Creutz  was  an  ingenious 
poet;  and  some  interesting  dramatists  and 
miscellaneous  writers  might  be  mentioned, 
among  whom  were  Gustavus  III.,  the  Count  de 
Gyllenborg,  Leopold,  and  Kellgren.  More  re- 
ceatfy  the  Swedes  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
J/tentwv.    The  luurersaJ  ralent  of  Counsellor 


Ijeopold  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Voltaire.  Atterbonn  is  also  calkd  the 
Goethe  of  the  North.  Among  a  crowd  of  eminoit 
poetical  names,  that  of  Tegner,  bishop  of  Wexio 
stands  foremost.  His  romance  of  Azd,  and 
legend  of  Frithiof,  have  been  translated  faito 
English  and  German.  In  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science,  Swedes  have  also  distingnished 
themselves. 

The  fine  arts  were  sealously  enooanged  by 
Gustavus  III.;  but  no  great  architect  or  painter 
arose  imder  his  sway,  though  the  Dune  of 
Sergell,  as  a  sculptor,  is  deservedly  high.  Since 
his  time,  Sweden  has  produced  several  punten 
of  talent,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Vestin  in  history,  and  Lindbrog  and  Fahlrrantt 
in  landscape.  Bystroem,  Goethe,  and  Fogelbei|, 
excel  as  sculptors. 

Universities.— There  are  only  two  univer 
sities  in  Sweden— those  of  Upsal  and  Land ;  the 
former  established  in  1476,  the  latter  in  1668. 
The  former  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  having 
60  professors,  some  of  whom  are  able  aid 
learned  men;  beside  privileged  teachers,  aid 
probably  about  2U0O  students.  It  has  a  libiuy 
of  60,(X)0  volumes,  besides  a  valuable  coDeetion 
of  manuscripts.  The  university  of  Land  his 
about  50  professors,  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents does  not  amount  to  1000.  There  ne 
likewise  twelve  seminaries  for  the  educatioa 
of  youth,  called  ^Mnrm/i.  In  every  large  tows 
there  is  a  school,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown,  in  which  boys  generally  continue  tO 
the  age  of  eleven,  when  they  are  sent  to  ikt 
gymnasia,  and  thence,  at  sixteen,  to  one  of  the 
universities.  There  are  also  in  Sweden  many 
literary  and  scientific  academies,  most  of  which 
publish  memoirs  of  their  transactions. 

Language.— The  language  of  Sweden,  beiig 
derived  from  the  ancient  Gothic,  bears  a  cooii- 
derable  resemblance  to  the  Danish  and  Ice- 
landic tongues.  The  liord's  Prayer  in  SwediA 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Fader  war,  som  ost  i  himlom,  helgat  waide 
tit  namn:  tQkomme  tit  rike:  ske  tin  wi^ 
sasom  i  himmelen  sa  ock  pa  jordene:  gif  oas  i 
dag  wart  dagelige  brod:  och  forlat  oss  waie 
skulder,  sasom  ock  wi  forlatom  them  oss  skol- 
dige  aro:  och  inled  oss  icke  i  f^estelse,  utaa 
frels  oss  ifran  ondo :  ty  riket  ar  tit,  och  maditeiv 
och  herligheten  i  ewighet.    Amen.** 

Antiquities. — Sweden  contains  numerous 
ranges  of  stones,  similar  in  some  degree,  though 
not  comparable  in  dimensions,  to  those  of 
Stonehenge.  There  are  also  great  number*  of 
small  mounts  or  tumuli  like  the  barrows  of 
Britain,  and  ancient  monument  n  inscribed  with 
Runic  characters.  Near  Upsal  is  the  morattm, 
or  stone  on  which  the  king  used  to  be  enthioaed. 

HiSTOBT.— The  early  history  of  Sweden  is 
confused  and  often  doubtful,  but  replete  with 
murders,  massacres,  and  ravages.  The  first 
king  is  unknown;  and  the  reigns  of  his  succes- 
sors are  wholly  uninterestmg  before  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  government  was  far  ttom 
being  clearly  aacettained  or  uniformly  admbus* 


I  dective^  thonxk  in  this 
li^tfiof  blood  were  not  altogether 
Tke  UPtaX  lords  possessed  the 
ioaUe  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Udi  etmsisted  chiefly  in  land,  com- 
r  BBkBown  or  neglected,  and  even 
itadf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect 
X  ibe  great  respect  paid  to  their 
none  the  inhabitants  of  the  North, 
■rtieolarly  those  of  a  dignified  rank, 
Ian  immense  inflioence  in  all  public 
btained  possession  of  the  lands  that 
Cimoccapied  by  the  nobility.  These 
f  men,  enjoying  all  the  property  of 
rmed  a  council,  called  the  Senate, 
■lated  on  all  public  affairs.  This 
remment  was  extremely  unfavour- 
national  prosperity.  The  Swedes 
er  in  the  dissensions  between  their 
lay-barons,  or  between  those  and 
gn ;  they  were  drained  of  the  little 
poaaessed,  to  support  the  indolent 
ew  magnificent  bishops;  and  the 
sicaation  of  their  internal  affairs 
a  to  the  inroads  and  oppression  of 
lies.  These  were  the  Danes,  who, 
hbourhoodand  power,  were  always 
1  themselves  of  the  dissensions  of 
.  to  subject  under  a  foreign  yoke  a 
kened  and  exhausted  by  its  domes- 
In  this  deplorable  state  Sweden 
r  more  than  two  centuries;  sorae- 
a  nominal  subjection  to  its  own 
tetimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
ad  in  either  case  equally  insulted 
id. 

rowned  in  1376,  seems  to  have  been 
(  of  Sweden  who  pursued  a  regular 
he  extension  of  his  authority.  He 
the  ablest  princes  who  ever  sat  on 
throne.  By  his  art  and  address  he 
3n  the  convention  of  estates  to  make 
dinary  grants  to  him  for  the  sup- 
>yal  dignity.  The  augmentation  of 
it  the  crown  was  naturally  followed 
imial  increase  of  the  re^  power: 
by  the  steady  and  vigorous  exertion 
er,  Magnus  humbled  the  haughty 
!  nobles,  and  created  in  the  rest  of 
.  dne  respect  for  the  royal  dignity, 
tme  time,  by  employing  his  autho- 
r  points  for  the  public  good,  recon- 
ijects  to  acts  of  power  whicli,  under 
irehs,  they  would  have  opposed  with 
iolenee.  The  successors  of  Magnus 
intain  their  authority  with  equal 
several  commotions  and  revolutions 
ich  threw  the  nation  into  great  con- 

T  1387,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wal- 
of  Denmark,  and  widow  of  Hacon, 
rway,  reigned  in  both  those  king- 
;  princess,  to  the  ordinary  ambition 
Ided  a  penetration  and  eiUargement 
ich  rendered  lua-  capable  of  con-  I 
fremtemt  aad  moat  complicated  de-  J 
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signs.  She  has  been  railed  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North,  because  she  was  bold,  artfUl,  and 
ambitious.  She  obtained  the  crown  of  Sweden 
by  encouraging  a  revolt  of  the  people  firom  Al- 
bert of  Mecklenburg.  She  projected  the  union 
of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were  to 
remain  under  one  sovereign,  elected  by  each  in 
its  turn.  Several  revolutions  ensued  after  her 
death;  and  at  length  Cliristian  II.  engaged  in 
a  scheme  to  render  himself  absolute.  In  order 
to  establish  his  authority  in  Sweden,  he  laid  a 
plot  for  massacring  the  principal  nobility;  and 
this  horrid  design  was  actually  carried  into  exe- 
cution, November  8,  1520.  Of  all  those  who 
could  oppose  the  despotic  purposes  of  Christian, 
no  one  remained  in  Sweden  butGustavusYasa, 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country. 
A  great  price  vras  set  upon  his  head ;  but  by  bis 
dexterity  and  address  he  eluded  the  most  vigi- 
lant search,  and  escaped  to  the  mountains  of 
Dalecarlia.  After  undergoing  innumerable 
dangers  and  fatigues,  and  working  in  the  cop- 
per-mines to  prevent  being  discovered,  he  at 
length  engaged  the  savage  but  warlike  inhabit- 
ants of  that  province  to  espouse  his  cause,  and 
assist  him  against  bis  tjnrannical  oppressor. 
Sweden,  by  his  means,  again  acquired  independ- 
ence. Being  at  the  liead  of  a  victorious  army* 
he  was  created,  at  first,  administrator,  and  after- 
ward king  of  Sweden,  by  universal  consent. 
His  circumstances  were  much  more  fl&vourable 
than  those  of  any  former  prince  who  had  pos- 
sessed this  dignity.  The  massacre  of  the  nobles 
had  fireed  him  from  those  proud  and  haughty 
enemies,  who  had  so  long  been  the  bane  of  all 
regular  government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy, 
indeed,  were  no  less  powerful  than  dangerous; 
but  the  opinions  of  Luther,  which  began  at  this 
time  to  prevail  in  the  North,  and  the  credit  widch 
they  had  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  changing  the  religious  system 
of  the  country ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  prohibited  in  1544,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  Instead  of  a  Gothic 
aristocracy,  the  most  turbulent  of  all  govern- 
ments, and,  when  empoisoned  by  religious  ty- 
ranny, of  all  governments  the  most  wretched, 
Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Some  favourable  effects  of  tl^  change 
were  soon  visible;  arts  and  manufactures  were 
established  and  improved ;  navigation  and  com- 
merce began  to  flourish;  letters  and  civil  im- 
provements were  introduced;  and  a  kingdom, 
known  only  by  name  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  began 
to  be  formidable  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a  certain 
weight  in  all  public  treaties  and  deliberations. 
Qustavus  died  in  1559,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Eric.  The  new  king's  causeless 
jealousy  of  his  brothers  forced  them  to  take 
arms ;  and,  the  senate  siding  with  them,  he  was 
deposed  in  1366.  Uis  brotlier  John  attempted, 
by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-establish  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Sweden;  but,  though  be 
made  strong  efforts  for  that  puTpo«e,  \ie  'vtt.'sk 
opposed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  wV^emto 
proved  ineffectual. 
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On  the  death  of  John,  Charles  was  chosen 
adminutrator  of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  king 
of  Poland.  The  exclusion  of  the  latter  prince 
favoured  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  who  ob- 
tained the  crown  in  1599,  but  did  not  enjoy  it  in 
peace,  being  harassed  both  by  the  Polanders 
and  the  Danes.  His  successor,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  found  himself,  soon  after  his  accession,  in 
an  embarrassing  and  dangerous  predicament. 
Through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Po- 
landers, Russians,  and  Danes,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  all  liis  neighbours,  under  infinite 
disadvantages,  all  which  he  surmounted.  He 
had  nearly  rendered  himself  sovereign  of  Russia. 
In  1617,  under  the  mediation  of  James  I.  of 
England,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  he  recovered  Livonia. 

The  ideas  of  Gustavus  began  now  to  expand. 
He  had  seen  much  military  ser\'ice ;  and  he  was 
assisted  by  the  counsels  of  La  Gardii-,  one  of 
the  best  generals  and  wisest  statesmen  of  his 
age.  His  troops  had  become  the  best  disciplined 
and  most  warlike  in  Europe.  The  priuces  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were,  it  is  certain,  early  jealous 
of  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  supported  his 
implacable  enemy,  Sigismund,  wliom  he  de- 
feated. In  1G27  he  form<;d  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
in  which  he  was  unsuccessful;  but  the  attempt, 
which  was  defeated  only  by  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  Vistula,  added  so  much  to  his  military  cha- 
racter, that  the  Protestant  princes  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for  humbling 
the  House  of  Austria.  His  life,  from  that  time, 
waa  a  continued  chain  of  wonderful  success. 
After  taking  Riga,  and  overrunning  Livonia,  he 
entered  Poland,  where  he  was  victorious.  In 
1630  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  defeated  the 
famous  Count  Tilly,  the  Austrian  general,  and 
overran  Franconia.  On  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Tilly,  \Vallenstein,  another  Austrian  general 
of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand against  Gustavus,  who  was  killed  upon 
the  plain  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  after  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, which,  had  he  survived,  would  probably 
have  put  a  period  to  the  Austrian  greatness. 

The  abilities  of  this  prince  never  appeared  so 
ftilly  as  after  his  death.  He  left  a  set  of  ge- 
nerals trained  by  himself,  who  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  Swedish  arms  with  astonishing 
valour  and  success.  The  names  of  Duke  fier- 
Tiaxd,  Banier,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  and  others, 
and  their  great  actions  in  war,  will  long  live  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  It  is  uncertain  what 
course  Gustavus  would  have  pursued,  had  his  life 
been  prolonged,  and  his  successes  continued; 
but  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  had  various  schemes  in  view  beside  the 
mere  relief  of  the  Protestants  aqd  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor, 
Oxenstiem,  was  as  able  and  politic  as  his  mas- 
ter was  brave  and  warlike ;  and,  during  the  mino- 
ritjr  of  the  njooarch's  daughter  Christina,  he 
Biaiu/peJ  the  affairs  of  Sweden  with  such  suc- 
<*«*  tliat  she  in  a  manner  dictated  the  peace  of 


Westphalia,  (1648,)  which  gave  a  new  Byitem 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Christina  was  only  six  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  her  fiither.  She  received  a  noble  eda- 
cation ;  but  her  fine  genioa  took  an  unconrnwi 
and  indeed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her 
court  Descartes,  Salmasius,  and  other  kamed 
men ;  to  whom  riie  was  not,  however,  extremely 
liberal.  She  expressed  an  esteem  te  Qrotius; 
and  she  was  an  excellent  judge  of  Ae  polite 
arts,  but  gross  and  indelicate  in  the  ehoiee  of 
her  private  favourites.  She  at  the  MBe  time 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  her  hi^  station; 
and,  though  her  generals  were  basely  betx^cd 
by  France,  she  continued  to  support  the  boaonr 
of  her  crown.  Being  resolved  not  to  many, 
she  resigned  her  crown,  in  1654,  to  her  eoaiiB 
Charles  Gustavus,  son  to  the  dnke  of  Deux-  i 
Fonts.  ' 

Charles  had  great  success  against  the  Fo-  i 
landers:  he  drove  their  king,  John  Casimk;  ' 
into  Silesia;  and  received  firom  them  an  ettk  - 
of  allegiance,  which,  with  their  usual  fawos- 
stancy,  they  broke.  His  progress  against  Dca- 
mark  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  he  died 
of  a  fever,  in  1660.  His  son  and  sucoeeiar, 
Charles  XI.,  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  hb 
father's  death ;  and  this  rendered  it  necessuy 
for  his  guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with  their 
neighbours.  All  differences  were  acooouM- 
dated  at  the  same  time  with  Russia  and  Hol- 
land; and  Sweden  continued  to  make  a  veiy 
respectable  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe: 
Charles  received  a  subsidy  from  Louis  XIV.; 
but,  apprehending  that  the  liberties  of  Eorape 
were  in  danger  from  that  monarch's  ambitka, 
he  entered  hato  the  alliance  with  England  and 
Holland.  He  afterwards  joined  with  Fiaaee 
against  the  House  of  Austria;  but,  when  ht 
had  been  defeated  in  Germany,  a  powerftal  con- 
federacy was  formed  against  him.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  made  himself  master  of 
Swedish  Pomerania;  the  bishop  of  Muniter 
overran  Bremen  and  Yerden,  and  the  Dsaes 
took  Wismar,  and  several  places  in  Schones: 
but  Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  reoo* 
vered  all  he  had  lost,  except  some  places  ia 
Germany.  He  then  made  a  base  use  of  the 
tranquillity  which  he  had  regained^  by  employ- 
ing his  army  to  enslave  his  people.  "The  states 
lost  all  their  power;  and  Sweden  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Denmark. 

This  prince  died  in  lfl97>  and  was  sueeeeded 
by  his  minor  son,  the  famous  Charies  XIL 
The  will  of  the  deceased  king  had  flxed  the 
son's  majority  at  eighteen;  but  it  was  set  aside 
for  an  earlier  date,  by  the  management  of  Coaat 
Piper,  who  became  in  consequence  his  first 
minister.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  exar  of  Mos> 
covy,  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion  they  had 
of  his  youth  and  abilities.    He  entered  into  a 

\war  with  them  all;  and,  besieging  Copenhagen, 
dictated  the  pesuce  otTtsncai^aiti^Xn  VS&\)*a.vih 
majesty,  hy  v,'\ttc\v  ^iie  Axite  <il  ■^tJVsXeBDk  ■«» 
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hb  dominions.  The  czar 
;  tioKe  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the 
m,  and  had  besieged  Narva. 
nles  did  not  exceed  20,000 
vaa  hia  impatience,  tlutt  he 
head  of  8000,  entirely  routed 
the  Russians,  and  raised  the 
i  his  successes,  and  so  nume- 
,  that  the  Russians  attributed 
jecromancy.  Charles  then 
my,  where  his  warlike  achieve- 
t  they  did  not  excel,  those  of 
IS.  He  detlironed  Augustus, 
but  stained  his  laurels  by 
e  Count  Patkul  to  a  death 
d  ignominious.  He  raised 
!  crown  of  Poland,  in  1705: 
lied  with  it  such  terror,  that 
y  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
I  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
^ueenAxme,  amidst  the  Aill 
ccess  against  France.  His 
I  implacable  disposition,  how- 
that  he  can  scarcely  be  con- 
r  light  than  that  of  an  illus- 
for,  in  1709,  he  lost,  in  the 
,  which  he  fought  in  his  march 

csar,  more  than  all  he  had 
ctories.  His  brave  army  was 
IS  forced  to  take  refuge  among 
ider.  But  his  misfortunes  did 
itaiy  madness;  and,  after  his 
Dminions,  he  prosecuted  his 
Denmark,  until  he  was  killed 
edericshall,  in  Norway,  in  17I8, 

more  than  thirty-six  years  of 
a  supposed,  with  great  proba- 
as  shot  by  one  of  his  officers, 
;  the  Swedes  were  weary  of  the 

prince  under  whom  they  had 
provinces,  their  bravest  troops, 
lal  riches;  and  who  yet,  un- 
ity, pursued  an  unsuccessful 
rar,  nor  would  ever  have  con- 
tranquillity  to  his  country. 
vas  succeeded  by  his  sister, 
te  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse; 
(ras  to  make  peace  with  Great 
e  late  king  intended  to  invade. 
1,  to  prevent  farther  losses  by 
the  Russian,  the  Danish,  the 
■  arms,  made  many  and  great 
tin  peace  from  those  powers, 
wcver,  about  the  year  1738, 
ua  party  in  Sweden,  under  the 
,  which  disturbed  the  internal 
dom,  and  led  it  into  an  unfor- 
Ruasia.  A  contest  at  length 
cession  to  the  crown;  but  it 
Tided  by  the  influence  of  the 
I,  who,  having  procured  the 
it  for  the  bishop  of  Lubeck, 
wumptive  heir  of  her  crown, 
Swedes  an  honourable  peace.  1 
aididaee,  AdoJpbus  Frederic,  / 
oateujoa  ofbianew  dignity  I 


in  1751.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
temper,  but  much  harassed  by  the  contending 
Sw^sh  factions,  and  found  his  situation  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  in  consequence  of  the 
restrainta  and  opposition  which  he  met  with 
from  the  senate.  He  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  veiy  disagreeably,  and  was  at 
length,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen, 
brought  over  to  the  French  party.  He  died  in 
February,  1771>  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Qustavus  III.,  who  possessed  abilities  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  his  fhther. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Adolphus,  an 
extraordinary  diet  was  called  to  regulate  the 
afEairs  of  the  government,  and  to  settle  the 
form  of  the  coronation  oath.  The  new  king, 
after  his  return  to  Sweden  firom  France,  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  states,  the  freedom  and  security 
of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  reign  with  equity 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  But 
scarcely  had  he  taken  these  oaths,  when  he 
resolved  to  govern  at  his  discretion.  Conceal- 
ing his  arbitrary  intentions,  he  practised  all 
the  arts  of  popularity ;  and,  when  he  found  that 
he  Iiad  deluded  the  people  hito  the  most  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  patriotism,  he  commenced 
the  execution  of  his  uqiustifiable  scheme. 
Having  taken  measures  for  bringing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
into  his  interest,  he  secured  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  whole  military  force  of  Stockholm, 
made  all  the  members  of  the  senate  prisoners, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  for  an  assembly  of 
the  states.  Seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  guards,  and  a  nimierous  band  of  officers, 
after  having  addressed  a  speech  to  the  states, 
he  ordered  a  secretary  to  read  a  new  form  of 
government,  which  he  offered  to  the  national 
representatives  for  their  acceptance.  As  the 
place  of  meeting  was  encompassed  by  an  armed 
force,  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with 
what  was  required  of  them;  and  thus  was  a 
bloodless  revolution  completed,  in  which  the 
Swedes  surrendered  the  constitution  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  forefathers,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  as  a  bulwark  against 
any  despotic  attempts  of  their  future  monarchs. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  the 
constitution,  which  was  now  destroyed,  had 
worked  tax  better  for  the  aristocracy  than  for 
the  people;  that  the  nobles  had  perverted  it 
for  their  own  purposes ;  and  that  the  monarch 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  in  the 
state. 

The  exorbitant  power  which  Onstavus  had 
thus  assumed,  he  exercised  vrith  some  degree 
of  moderation;  and,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
states  in  1786,  when  many  points  had  been 
referred  to  them  by  the  king,  and  debated  with 
great  freedom,  he  dismissed  them  with  conde- 
scension and  gentleness,  at  the  same  time 
remitting  a  tenth  part  of  the  subsidy  which  the^ 
had  granted  him. 

GustAvus  having,  in  17BR,  beei\  Vnvpe\led.\Tvlo  a. 
warwith  Russia,  by  the  desire  ot  succoxutVaitVie 
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Porte,  and  checking  the  eneroiurhnients  of  Rob- 
sia,  hoatUitiet  commenced  on  the  frontiers  of 
Finland ;  but,  after  various  engai^ements  both 
by  land  and  aea,  a  peace,  fixing  the  frontiers  of 
Rossia  as  they  were  before  the  war  broke  out, 
was  signed  at  Werela.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  terminated  by  a  prematiuv  and  tragic  end. 
On  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  March,  1793,  whUe 
he  was  at  a  masquerade,  he  was  shot  by 
Ankerstroem,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy 
among  some  of  the  discontented  nobles;  and, 
having  survived  in  great  pain  till  the  29th  of 
that  month,  he  expired,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  and  22nd  of  his  reign. 

The  prince-royal,  being  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whs  bnmediately  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name 
of  Gustarus  Adolphus;  and  the  duke  of  Suder- 
manla,  his  uncle,  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
will,  was  declared  sole  regent,  and  guardian  of 
the  young  sovereign,  till  he  should  attain  his 
majority,  which  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  reign  of  Gustavus  IV.  was  at  first  pacific; 
hat«  animated  by  indignation  against  the  vio- 
lence and  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  ruler 
of  France,  he  entered  zealously  into  the  war 
against  that  power;  and  when  the  king  of 
Prussia  perfidiously  took  possession  of  Hano- 
ver, he  bravely  opposed  him,  and  his  troops 
occupied  the  district  of  Lauenburg.  But,  after 
the  unfortunate  result  of  the  battlcof  Friedland, 
the  French,  being  now  enabled  to  act  more 
vigorously  against  him,  soon  dispossessed  the 
Swedes  of  Pomerania.  Russia,  likewise,  then 
the  abject  instrument  of  France,  declared 
against  him,  and  invaded  Finland  in  1H(>S; 
alleging,  as  a  pretext,  that  he  had  connived  at 
the  recent  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The 
Swedes,  under  General  Klingspor,  behaved 
vrith  great  bravery,  but  were  overpowered  by  the 
superior  number  of  their  enemies,  who  took 
Aim,  and  overran  Finland.  The  king  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  Norway;  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  the  army,  began  to  be  highly  dis- 
satisfied. To  assist  Gustavus  in  his  difficulties. 
Great  Britain  sent  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  Baltic, 
with  a  force  of  about  14,(100  men ;  but  this  army, 
after  having  remained  in  the  transports  for 
several  weeks,  returned  to  England,  without 
even  attempting  anything.  When  the  king 
found  that  tlie  troops  declined  all  oflfensive 
hostilities,  he  was  so  disgusted,  that  he  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  general,  who,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  effected  his  escape  to  the  fleet.  On 
this  occasion  the  conduct  of  the  monarch  was 
marked  by  such  absurdity  and  violence  as  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  intellect  was  deranged. 

As  great  discontent  was  occasioned  by  the  ill 
success  of  the  war,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Gustavus  by  the  nobles,  in  1H09.  The 
troops  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Norway  mutinied; 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  the  disaffected  at 
Stockholm.  The  king,  being  informed  of  the 
adraace  of  the  insiugents,  despatched  a 
eotuier  to  the  wetttem  army,  with  onlcrs  to  , 
maore Baron  Cedentrom  from  the  command;  \ 
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his  affability  and  courtesy,  and  his  seeming 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  whose  health  had 
long  been  unsettled,  visibly  drooped;  but  he 
lived  to  complete  the  skty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1818.  He 
had  displayed  his  courage  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother;  but  his  talents  did  not  strong]^  appear 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne;  and  his  cha- 
racter suffered,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers, 
from  his  readiness  to  supplant  his  nephew.  The 
crown  prince  ascended  the  throne  without  the 
least  opposition  trom  the  Swedes. 

The  reign  of  Charles  John,  happily  for  his 
subjects,  has  been  uninterrupted  by  war.  This 
circumstance  has  enabled  him  to  devote  him- 
self  entirely  to  the  amelioration  of  their  static 
and  to  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
His  efforts  have  been  incessant  and  snccessftil. 
Commerce  has  been  aided,  internal  traffic  ex- 
tended by  the  formation  of  canals,  agriculture 
improved,  the  national  debt  extinguished,  and 
measures  taken  to  render  the  country  unassail- 
able by  an  invader.  "  These  are  imperial  works, 
and  worthy  kings." 

Charles  XIY.  king  of  Sweden  (formerly  Jean 
Baptiste  Julien  Bemadotte)  was  bom  at  Paris, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1763.  When  he  adopted 
the  Lutheran  religion,  in  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  his  electors,  he  assumed  the  bap- 
tismal designation  of  Charles  John.  He  was 
married  in  1798  to  Eugenia  Bemardine  Desir^; 
and  has  a  son,  Joseph  Francis  Oscar,  now  the 
crown  prince,  who  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  July* 
1799.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1826,  the  crown 
princess  gratified  the  royal  family  by  the  birth 
of  a  son,  named  Cliarles  Louis  Eugene,  who  is 
duke  of  Scania.  He  has  since  had  three  more 
sons,  and  one  daughter:  Francis  Gustavus  Oscar, 
duke  of  Upland,  1827;  Oscar  Frederic,  duke  of 
Ostrogrothia,  18^;  Nicholas  Augustus,  duke  of 
Dalecarlia,  lissi ;  and  the  princess  Charlotte  Eu- 
genia Augustiw  1830* 
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denfield,  Nordenfield,  and  Nordland,  which  are 
subdivided  into  17  bailiwicks.  The  division  of 
Sondei^fieU  consists  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Aggers- 
huus,  Smaalehnene,  Hedemarken,  Christian, 
Bnskiemd,  Bratsberg,  Nedenoes  and  Raabygde- 
laget.  Lister  and  Mandal,  Jarlsberg  and  Lanr- 
vig,  and  Stavanger.  That  at  Nordenfield  com- 
prehends North  and  South  Bergenhuus,  North 
and  South Trondheim,  and  RomsdaL  Nordland 
comprises  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  and 
Finmarken. 
Mouhtaihs—Lakss—Rivbks.— Norway  is 

one  of  the  most  mountainous  coanthes  Vn  lYie 

world:  continued  mountains  run  lYiron^Yi  vl 

(rom  south  to  north;  to  paas  one  of  "wbicYv, 
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railed  the  Ardangcr,  a  man  must  travel  abont  60 
English  miles,  and,  to  pass  others,  above  40. 
Dofrefeld  is  the  highest  of  these  mountains. 
The  rivers  and  cataracts  which  intersect  those 
dreadful  precipices,  and  that  are  passable  only 
by  slight  tottering  wdoden  bridges,  render  tra- 
velling in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dan- 
gerous, though  the  government  is  at  the  expense 
of  providing,  at  different  stages,  houses  accom- 
modated with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen  furniture. 
Detached  from  this  vast  chain,  other  immense 
mountains  present  themselves  all  over  Norway; 
some  of  tbem  with  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
top,  and  the  whole  forming  a  most  stupendous 
landscape.  The  caverns  in  these  mountains  are 
more  wonderftil,  perhaps,  than  those  which  are 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  less 
liable  to  observation.  That  which  is  called 
Dolsteen  was  in  1750  visited  by  two  clergymen, 
who  reported  that  they  proceeded  in  it  until 
they  heard  the  sea  dashing  over  their  heads ; 
that  the  passage  was  as  wide  and  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  church,  the  sides  perpendicular,  and 
the  roof  vaulted ;  that  they  descended  a  flight 
of  natural  stairs ;  but,  when  they  arrived  at 
another,  they  would  not  venture  to  proceed,  but 
returned ;  and  that  they  consumed  two  cancUes 
in  going  and  returning.  In  a  mountain  in  Nor- 
way, ceJled  Torg  Hallen,  whose  summit  has 
fanciAxlly  been  imagined  to  resemble  the  figure 
of  a  giant  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  there  is  a  vast 
pervious  aperture  100  yards  high  and  above  2000 
in  length,  along  which  a  road  runs. 

The  lakes  of  Norway  are  numerous :  the  largest 
is  the  Miosen,  about  60  miles  in  length,  but 
of  no  great  breadth,  except  toward  the  centre, 
where  it  is  from  12  to  15  miles.  It  has  in  it  an 
island  about  8  miles  in  circumference.  The 
iake  of  Rands-Sion  is  almost  50  miles  long, 
but  scarcely  more  than  2  broad.  The  lake  of 
Faemund  is  43  miles  long,  and  8  broad;  and 
that  of  Ojeren,  formed  by  the  river  Glommen, 
S3  miles  long.  Some  of  these  lakes  contain 
floating  islands  60  or  80  feet  in  diameter,  formed 
by  the  cohesion  of  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs; 
which,  though  torn  firom  the  main  land,  bear 
herbage  and  trees. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Norway  are  the  Glom- 
men and  the  Drammen.  The  former,  from  its 
source  among  the  Dofrine  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Sweden,  to  the  bay  of  Swincsnnd, 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  runs  about  414 
English  miles ;  and  the  latter  flows  into  the  Bay 
ofChristiania. 

Metals — Minbrals. — Gold  has  been  found 
in  Norway,  and  some  ducats  were  coined  from 
it  in  1645.  The  silver-mines  of  Konigsberg, 
about  40  mUes  ttova  Cliristiana,  were  long  very 
productive,  but  they  are  now  declining.  The 
copper-mines  of  Roraas  afford  considerable 
revenue;  but  the  iron-mines  near  Arendahl  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable.  Noni-ay  produces 
abundance  of  marble,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  salt, 
coal,  vitriol,  and  alum :  mines  of  cobalt  have  like- 
wise been  discovered  at  Fossam.  The  mine  of 
Storvau;,  the  Jtugest  of  the  Bonuu  mines,  situ-  I 


ated  on  the  brow  of  a  monntain,  3068  fieet  above 
the  sea,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Barrow :  "The 
entrance  is  by  an  adit  of  long  and  easy  descent 
firom  the  external  orifice;  so  gradoal,  indeed, 
that  carts  are  driven  up  and  down  to  and  ftom 
the  farthest  extremity,  which  Ls  said  to  be  not 
less  than  2800  English  feet.  Thegrreatestbnadth 
in  any  one  part  is  about  1170  feet ;  the  height  of 
the  passage  is  seldom  less  than  7  or  8  feet,  and 
frequently  12  or  15;  and  the  depth  frran  earth 
to  day-light  is  stated  to  be  upwards  <tf  9G0  feet. 
At  a  short  distance  from  hence  is  the  largest 
shaft,  to  which  the  ore  is  conveyed  in  carts  firom 
the  spot  where  it  is  blasted,  and  hoisted  op  in 
barrels  to  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  large  water- 
wheel  of  36  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  three  of 
these  shafts  and  wheels  above  ground,  of  equal 
dimensions,  at  short  distances  fit>m  each  other; 
the  water  that  turns  them  is  led  on  by  wooden 
aqueducts  of  rude  construction.    In  ■<iiiitViq     ;■ 
there  is  a  building  where  the  ore  is  broken  dovs 
into  small  fragments  by  nine  large  wooden  tflt- 
hammers,  lifted  by  cog-wheels.    The  ore  is  voy 
ponderous  sulphuret  of  copper,  the  matrix  of 
which  is  chlorite  slate,  containing  also  muM- 
tudes  of  imperfect  garnet  crystals.    Bpvitifid 
specimens  of  amianthus  are  likewise  urand 
here.    The  fragments  ofore  are  washed  deania 
troughs,  and  then  sent  to  Boraas,  where  it  it 
piled  in  heaps,  and  roasted,  to  drive  off  die 
sulphur.    It  is  then  passed  into  the  smdtiaf 
ftimaces,  and  the  metal  runs  out  into  circnkr 
cakes.    Only  the  breaking  and  washing  is  done 
above  ground,  and  chiefly  by  boys.    The  half 
process  is  below;  the  noise  produced  by  As 
blasting  reminded  me  of  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
particularly  so  as  it  gradually  became  taiaxa 
and  fainter,  till  it  died  away.   So  violent  was  the 
concussion  of  the  air,  that  it  seemed  as  if  tke 
mountain  itself  actually  shook.  On  enteringthe 
mine  we  were  preceded  by  men  carrying  tarchei^ 
made  of  bundles  of  deal  splinters,  to  give  lif^ 
to  the  cavernous  passages,     lliis  was  dte 
more  necessary,  as  these  subterraneous  streets 
branched  out  in  every  direction,  reminding  me 
strongly  of  the  labyrinth  of  passages  in  the  ca- 
tacombs of  Paris,  which  are  no  longer  open  to 
the  public,  in  consequence  of  repeated  acddents 
firom  persons  having  lost  themselves.  Thefoie- 
man  showed  me  a  plan  of  the  mine,  which  re- 
sembled the  streets  of  a  town.    The  lines  aie 
mostly  on  the  same  level,  owing  to  the  veins  of 
the  ore  being  found  to  run  nearly  horiaontaL 
These  different  streets  or  chambers  bear  the 
names  of  the  different  parties  to  whom  the  con- 
cern belongs,  the  produce  of  the  mine  being  di- 
vided am(mg  about  70  shareholders.    One  of  the 
caverns,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
is  called  Charles  John,  and  another  bears  tbe 
name  of  Oscar,  in  conunemoration  of  their 
having  visited  the  mine  in  1818.    On  that  occa- 
sion, a  great  part  of  the  mine  was  splendidly 
illuminated  with  variegated  lamps,  and  a  mili- 
tary band  stationed  to  play  in  the  interior." 

Clihatb— Soil — Veobtablb  PaonncTioiia* 
—The  climate  varies  according  to  the  latttodck 
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Mm  vHh  Tcspect  to  the  aea.  At 
asm  is  moderate,  and  the  sea  not 
aMB  parts  are  commonly  covered 
idtheoold  generally  sets  in  about 
October,  and  continues  with  in- 
to tlie  middle  of  April,  the  waters 
t  time  flroxen  to  a  considerable 
It  even  frost  and  bnow  liaTe  their 
■a  they  facilitate  the  conveyance 
od.  In  the  more  northern  parts 
'the cold  is  intense.  In  summer, 
s  can  read  and  write  at  midnifcht 
'the  sky ;  and  in  the  most  north- 
vt  midsummer,  the  nun  is  con- 
V.  In  those  parts,  however,  in 
•inter,  there  is  only  a  faint  i^lira- 
at  noon  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
reflexion  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
atnre,  notwithstandinK,  has  been 
;  Norwefcians ;  for,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sky  is  so  serene,  and  the  moon 
t  borealis  so  bright,  that  they 
lereral  trades  in  the  open  air. 
'eneral  is  exceedingly  pure,  and 
latires  live  to  a  very  fn^at  age. 
climate,  however,  arc  certainly 
to  agriculture,  and  no  parts  of 
ield  sufficient  com  for  interior 

yet,  thongh  it  is  deficient  in 
is  rich  in  pasture. 
•1  Tenretable  production  of  Nor- 
The  extensive  forests  of  this 
Rt  of  fir,  oak,  elm,  ash,  yew,  birch, 
er  trees.  The  fir  in  Norway  is  in 
in,  beinfc  firmer,  more  compact, 
t  to  rot,  than  that  of  most  other 
f  the  larxe  sums  received  from 
s  for  timber,  one-tenth  is  paid  to 
veden,  and  forms  no  inconsider- 
B  revenue, 
rhe  horses,  and  in  fceneral  the 

Norway,  are  small,  but  stronfc, 
ire.   AmonK  the  wild  animals  are 

rabbit,  wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glutton, 
ne,  marten,  beaver,  and  bear.  The 
e  bear  is  enormouM  One  of  them 
walking  on  his  hind  feet  alonj;  a 
(t  stretched  across  a  river,  bear- 
irae  in  his  paws.  His  sagacity 
ngth :  it  is  a  common  saying  of 
that  he  has  the  wit  of  two  men 
th  of  seven.  He  int>ws  till  he  is 
res  fifty  years.  From  November 
mains  dormant  in  his  den.  Bear- 
favourite  sport  in  Sweden  and 

most  common  mo<le  is  for  two 
riduala,  armed  with  gims  and 
ompanied  by  their  dogs,  to  attack 
nter  quarters.  On  other  occa- 
le  population  of  several  parishes 
t  are  called  $knlli;  when  a  num- 
irroond  a  district,  and  drive  all 
ads  to  (he  centre,  where  they  are 
alls  often  resemble  armies  rather 
paitiet;  1600  men  being  some- 
ed. 


/ 


The  elk  is  a  tall  ash-coloured  animal,  its 
shape  partaking  at  once  of  the  horse  and  the 
stag:  it  is  harmless,  and  in  the  winter  social. 
The  hares  are  small,  and  are  said  to  live  upon 
mice  in  the  winter,  and  to  change  their  colour 
from  brown  to  white.  The  wolves,  though 
fierce,  are  shy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  uulesn 
impelled  by  hunger:  the  natives  are  dexterous 
in  digging  traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are 
taken  or  killed.  The  lynx  is  smaller  than  a 
wolf,  but  as  dangerous;  it  digs  under  ground, 
and  often  undermines  sheep-folds,  making 
dreadful  havoc.  Its  skin  is  beautiful  and  valu- 
able, as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red 
foxes  are  likewise  found  in  Norway,  and  partake 
of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other 
countries:  they  have  a  particular  way  of  draw- 
ing crabs  to  the  shore,  by  dipping  their  tails 
into  the  water,  of  which  the  crab  takes  hold. 
The  glutton  resembles  a  tum-spit  dog,  with  a 
long  body,  thick  legs,  sharp  claws  and  teeth; 
his  for,  which  is  variegated,  is  so  valuable  that 
he  is  shot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preserve  the 
skin  unhurt:  he  is  bold,  and  extremely  ra- 
venous. The  ermine  is  a  little  creature,  remark- 
able for  its  shyness  and  cleanliness;  and  its 
tai  forms  a  considerable  item  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. The  lemming,  or  Norwegian  mouse,  is  of 
a  reddish  hue,  and  about  five  inches  in  length. 
Vast  multitudes  of  these  animals  sometimes 
proceed  from  the  mountains  towards  the  sea, 
devouring  every  production  of  the  soil,  and 
spreading  desolation  like  the  locust.  When 
they  have  consumed  every  eatable,  it  is  said 
tliat  they  at  last  prey  on  each  other. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
birds  than  Norway,  especially  water-fowl.  The 
auks,  which  breed  on  the  rocks,  frequently 
appear  in  such  niunerous  flocks  that  they 
darken  the  air,  and  the  noise  they  make  with 
their  wings  resembles  a  storm.  Various  kinds 
of  wild  ducks  and  pigeons  are  also  found  here. 
The  Norwegian  cock  of  the  wood  is  a  noble 
bird:  it  is  of  a  black  or  dark-grey  colour,  with 
an  eye  resembling  that  of  a  pheasant.  Eagles 
of  difi'erent  species  breed  among  the  mountains 
and  rocks  of  Norway ;  some  of  which  are  of  a 
prodigious  size  and  strength,  and  will  seise 
lambs  and  kids.  The  sea-eagles  sometimes  dart 
on  large  fishes  with  such  force,  that,  being 
unable  to  extricate  their  talons,  they  are 
dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned.  Foxes, 
hares,  and  sheep,  also  are  destroyed  by  them, 
and  even  children  have  been  carried  off.  They 
will  attack  cows,  horses,  and  deer ;  in  which 
cases  they  are  said  to  resort  to  a  curious  stra- 
tagem. Having  first  soaked  their  wings  in  the 
water,  they  cover  them  with  sand,  and  flap  them 
in  the  face  of  the  animal,  which,  blinded  and 
stung  with  pain,  runs  almut  till  it  falls  over 
some  precipice,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
eagle.  The  bird-men  of  Norway  display  re- 
marlcable  agility  and  address  in  mounting  the 
steepest  rocks,  and  bringing  away  the  young 
birds  and  their  eggs;  the  latter  of  which  vra 
autritire  food,  and  are  parboiled  va  ^iuefpa. 
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Tlic  soas  and  lakes  of  Norway  are  liberally 
pmdurtive  of  most  kinds  of  fish,  which  are 
found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Europe.  Stock-fish 
innumerable  are  dried  upon  the  rocks  without 
saltini;.  The  haac-moren  is  a  species  of  shark, 
ten  fathoms  in  leng^th,  and  its  liver  yields 
three  casks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella  fiynder  is 
an  excessively  large  turbot,  wliich  has  been 
known  to  cover  a  man  who  has  fallen  overboard, 
to  keep  him  Arom  rising.  The  season  for  her- 
ring-fishing is  announced  to  the  fishermen  by 
the  spouting  of  water  from  the  whales  while 
they  follow  the  herring  shoals.  The  coast  of 
>'orway  may  be  said  to  be  the  native  conntry  of 
herrings.  Innumerable  shoals  come  from  under 
the  ice,  near  the  North  Pole,  and,  about  the 
latitude  of  Iceland,  divide  themselves  into  three 
bodies.  One  multitude  supplies  the  Western 
Isles  and  coast  of  Scotland;  another  directs  its 
course  round  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Britain, 
down  the  Channel;  and  the  third  enters  the 
Baltic  through  the  Sound.  They  form  a  gresA 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people ;  and  the 
cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torsk  fishes,  follow  them 
to  feed  upon  their  spawn,  and  are  taken  in  pro- 
digious numbers :  these,  especially  their  roes, 
and  the  oil  extracted  from  their  livers,  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  to  great  advantage.  The  sea- 
devil  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  so  called 
from  its  monstrous  appearance  and  voracity. 
The  sea-scorpion  is  likewise  of  a  hideous  form, 
its  head  being  lai^er  than  its  whole  body,  which 
is  about  four  feet  in  length;  and  its  bite  is  said 
to  be  poisonous. 

The  northern  districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  exposed  to  the  almost  insufferable  plague 
of  swarms  of  fiies,  gpoats,  and  mosquitos.  I)r. 
Clarke  says,  that  at  a  mosquito  court  the  pre- 
cedence is  always  given  to  a  stranger;  tlie  in- 
sects leaving  all  others  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him.  They  pierce  through  leather  gloves,  and 
compel  the  country  people  to  smear  themselves 
vrith  a  mixture  of  tar  and  cream.  In  Lapland 
their  numbers  are  so  immense,  that  they  have 
been  compared  to  a  heavy  fiight  of  snow,  or  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  filling  every  place  in  such 
multitudes,  that  you  cannot  draw  a  breath  with- 
out having  your  mouth  filled,  nor  lie  down  to 
sleep  without  fumigating  the  room  till  you  are 
almost  suffocated.  Cattle  as  well  as  man  suffer 
from  these  pests,  there  being  particular  species 
which  attack  horses,  cows,  and  rein-deer,  caus- 
ing diseases  which  often  end  in  death. 

Natural  CuBiosiTiBS.— The  dreadfrd  vortex 
or  whirlpool  of  Maelstrom,  or  Moskoestrom,  is 
the  most  remarlcable  of  the  natural  curiosities 
of  Norway.  It  is  caused  by  a  furious  current, 
which  runs  among  the  Loffoden  isles,  particu- 
larly between  the  island  of  Moskoe  and  the 
point  of  Moskoenas,  where  its  violence  is 
greatest,  flowing  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
tide,  in  a  kind  of  circular  stream.  Twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  tide, 
the  current  ceases,  and  the  water  is  calm  during 
ahnost  an  hour;  after  which  it  gradually  in- 
creates,  till  it  becomes  tremendous,  and  roars 


withanoise  unequalled  by  the  loodestcitiiMts. 
It  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  leagaEi,ajid 
forms  a  vortex  of  great  extent  and  depth,  so  vio- 
lent that,  if  a  ship  comes  near  it,  it  is  ionae- 
diately  drawn  irresistibly  into  the  whiri,  aid 
there  disappears,  being  absorbed  in  amtHncBt, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks;  and, 
when  the  water  becomes  again  still,  rises  in 
scattered  fragments,  scarcely  to  be  kaown  ftir 
the  parts  of  the  ship. 

PoFULATioir. — Notwithstanding  tke  great 
extent  of  Norway,  about  1,300,000  pcnons  aie 
supposed  to  form  the  wliole  numbor  of  its  in- 
habitants. Of  these  above  two-thirds  oeeqy 
the  southern  division. 

National  CHARACTsn  — MANirBBS.— The 
Norwegians  in  general  are  strong  and  brave; 
friendly  and  hospitable,  but  quick  in  leaeotisg 
injuries.  The  women  are  handsome  and  eoar^ 
teous;  and  the  Norwegian  modes  of  livkf 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Saxon  anceston 
of  the  present  English.  The  Norwegiaas  of  iB 
ranks  have  nearly  the  same  manners  and  In* 
guage,  and  all  are  polite,  kind,  and  eoorteou 
in  their  domestic  intercourse,  as  well  as  ia 
society.  The  rough  and  brutal  way  in  lAkh 
our  workmen  and  peasantry  talk  to  andtmt 
each  other,  are  unknown  in  Norway.  Evciy 
one  pulls  off  his  hat  or  cap,  whether  to  Meads 
or  strangers ;  common  labourers,  jnivate  fiihe^ 
men  and  soldiers,  salute  each  other;  aad  tti 
children,  scrupulously  taught  respectftil  aisa* 
ners,  bow  to  each  other  in  the  street.  Abaoit 
every  Norwegian  plays  on  some  musical  iastiih 
ment;  and  the  nation  is  fond  of  <i««««<«ff,  ts 
which  social  pastime  their  long  winter  nighti 
and  easy  friendly  habits  are  particularly  tnoB- 
able.  A  recent  traveller  says,  "  Ktndnees  ef 
manner  towards  each  other,  and  towards  etna- 
gers,  honesty,  patience,  indostty,  eonteat- 
ment,  are  qualities  they  possess  in  an  eoiiaeBt 
degree.  As  an  instance  of  their  honesty,  I 
never  saw  a  door  fisstened,  and  seldom  shut,  19 
night  or  day ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  fcittiiMM 
of  heart,  I  never  witnessed  a  quarrel  amoag 
them  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  sevenl 
expressed  great  indignation  with  one  of  thdr 
own  body,  who  annoyed  me  a  little  by  atteaqpt- 
ing  to  angle  before  me."  The  traveller  is  qpeak- 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nummedal,  but  the 
character  is  generally  applicable. 

Every  inhabitant  is  an  artisan,  and  seppta 
his  family  in  all  its  necessaries  with  his  ova 
manufactures;  so  that  in  Norway  there  ne 
few  who  are  by  profession  liatters,  shoe-maken, 
tailors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  sadths, 
or  joiners.  They  often  mix  with  oat-meal  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  made  into  a  kind  of  floor;  aad 
they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordinary  shifts 
for  supplying  the  place  of  bread  or  floinaoeiNS 
food.  The  middling  Norwegians  lead  that  kiad 
of  life  which  we  may  say  is  furnished  vilh 
plenty;  but  they  are  neither  fond  of  lDxaiy,aor 
do  they  dread  penury:  and  this  middle  atite 
pmlongstheir  lives  surprisingly.  Though  their 
dress  is  in  many  respects  accommodated  to 
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ir  rWmtB,  ye^  hy  custom,  instead  of  gnard- 
•cateat  tke  iadonency  of  the  weather,  they 
bntfc  ft;  tarHuj  expose  themselves  to  cold, 
.hovt  aagr  eovering  upon  their  hreasts  or 
eka.  Alfowqjanof  ahundredyearsofage 
aotaufjwaedtoo  old  for  lahoor ;  and,  in  1733, 
ir  eeaples  were  married,  and  danced  before 
I  SuiBh  malesty,  at  Fredericshall,  whose 
%  when  Jofened,  exceeded  800  years. 
'.inma—CmxEW  Towas.— Christiania  is  ac- 
mted  the  capital  of  Norway,  because  it  is 
!  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  It  is 
■aaatfysitaated  on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  about 
of  S  miles  fhnn  the  sea,  and  is 
as  the  handsomest  town  in  the 
Btij;  the  bsdldinKS  are  reg^ilar,  and  mostly 
tame.  It  eontains  about  21,000  inhabitants, 
>  vpear  to  Uve  in  ease  and  comfort.  Bergen 
he  aezt  eommereial  town  in  Norway,  con- 
ing hatiecu  19,000  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
I  priaripally  huilt  of  wood,  and  has  suffered 
fixes.  A  great  number  of  its  inha- 
Datch  and  other  foreigners. 

(or  Tronyem)  was  formerly  the 
ital  of  Norway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
eibliag  the  remains  of  that  of  Elgin  in 
tlmd,)  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and 
iBMk&ma  Btructures  belonging  to  Tarious 
U  institations.  The  population  is  supposed 
DOunttoUMIOO.  The  inhabitants  are  agree- 
;  nsd  fHendlyin  their  manners,  if  not  so  po- 
ed  «B  those  of  Christiania.  The  society  of 
n*1rrin  is  considered  as  representing  under 
iMfpieir  light  the  genuine  Norwegian  charac- 
— ita  warmth  of  Undness  and  generous  hos- 
iH^.  The  aiEairs  of  the  corporation  are  regu- 
fid  hf  twelTC  persons,  chosen  from  the  body 


^oKJHmcB.— The  exports  of  Norway  are 
her,  hemp,  flax,  tar,  turpentine,  fish,  tallow, 
per.  Iron,  glass,  alum,  the  hides  of  oxen  and 
ts,  and  the  skins  of  bears,  lynxes,  and  foxes. 
kyrxmsmMT— Laws.— When  Norway  be- 
te aabject  to  the  Danish  crown,  the  general 
1  of  the  country  were  retained;  and  even 

peaaamts  were  permitted  to  enjoy  tliat  civil 
idoaa  which  was  not  allowed  to  the  Danes: 
;  tbe  diets  or  national  councils  were  discon- 
■ed,  and  political  liberty  was  an  empty  name. 
e  lemmciation  of  all  authority  over  them,  in 
t,  in  consequence  of  the  imperious  demands 
;he  enemies  of  Denmark,  f^ished  the  peo- 

vith  an  opportunity  of  framing  an  inde- 
ident  constitution,  in  wUch  they  adopted  the 
.tish  model;  and,  on  the  transfer  of  the 
mtrj  to  Sweden,  Charles  XIII.  bound  him- 
f  to  the  observance  of  the  new  code.  By  this 
r  eoDStitntton,  eveiy  native  Norwegian,  aged 
EBtf'ive  jearsy  wlu>,  as  the  owner  or  life- 
rter  of  land,  has  tar  five  years  paid  direct 
Ks^  or  la  a  bnrgeas  of  any  town,  or  possesses 
sre  «  bonae  or  lands  of  the  value  of  .£30,  Is 
titkd  to  elect,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
lUily,  to  be  elected,  provided  he  is  neither  in 
y  department  of  the  state  or  court,  nor  on  , 
t  paukm  Hat,  »ar  yetin  tbe  coxmtlng-house  j 


or  ofllce  of  any  placeman  or  courtier.  The  par- 
liament, or  storthing,  is  chosen  eveiy  three 
years,  and  sits  for  three  months,  or  till  the 
public  business  be  despatched;  and  their  meet- 
ing is  not  by  virtue  of  the  issue  of  the  king's 
writ,  but  of  constitutional  right ;  though,  on  any 
great  national  emergency,  as  a  war,  or  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  an  extraordinary  storth- 
ing may  be  assembled  by  the  royal  edict ;  but  it 
can  only  pass  interim  arts,  wliich  must  be  rati- 
fied or  annulled  by  the  next  regular  parliament. 
The  stortliings  are  in  every  respect  independent 
of  the  executive;  nor  is  the  royal  assent  ne- 
cessary to  give  effect  to  any  bill  which  has 
passed  the  chambers  in  three  different  storth- 
ings. The  members  of  the  stortliing  are  paid 
about  9«.  6«/.  a  day,  and  a  small  sum  for  tra- 
velling expenses.  The  number  is  96.  Heredi- 
tary nobility  has  been  abolished  in  Norway. 
The  press  is  entirely  free. 

Bevknub  —  Army  —  Navt.  —  Before  the 
Swedes  gained  possession  of  Norway,  its  re- 
venue did  not  amount  to  ^£300,000.  In  1839,  it 
was  about  ^£370,000;  and  the  national  debt  was 
nearly  extinguished.  The  whole  of  the  military 
force  consists  of  12,650  men:  the  naval  has 
only  6  brigs,  and  117  gun-boats. 

Rblioion.— The  religion  of  Norway,  like 
that  of  Denmark,  is  Lutheranism.  Cluistian 
sects  are  tolerated  by  law ;  but  the  Jews  are  not 
favoured  with  that  indulgence.  The  average 
income  of  the  rural  clergy  in  Norway,  is  about 
.£170:  in  towns  it  is  larger.  Bishops  have 
between  ^£800  and  -£900  a  year. 

AcAUBMiCAL  Institutions— LiTBRATCBB — 
Language. — Christiania  lias  a  university ;  Ber- 
gen, Drontheim,  and  duistiansand  liave  col- 
leges; and,  in  the  chief  town  of  each  diocese, 
there  is  a  Latin  school.  The  language  of  Nor- 
way is  the  Danish,  with  a  mixture  of  Swedish 
words:  the  gentry,  and  inliabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  speak  purer  Danish  than  is  usual 
even  in  Copenhagen. 

HisTOBT. — The  first  inhabitants  of  Norway 
were  probably  tribes  of  the  Finnish  race,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Laplanders.  These 
were  conquered  and  driven  out  by  the  Goths. 
Norway,  before  the  close  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  small 
states,  under  their  several  chiefs,  which  were 
then  united  into  one  nation  by  llarold  Ilarfa- 
ger.  From  that  time  Norway  remained  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  kingdom,  except  that 
twice  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was 
subjected,  for  a  short  time,  to  Denmark,  and  in 
the  13th,  united  likcvilse,  for  a  while,  with 
Sweden.  At  length,  by  the  marriage  of  Hacon, 
king  of  Norway,  with  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
and  the  succession  of  their  son  Olaf,  in  1380,  it 
became  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 
With  that  Idngdom  it  remained  for  many  cen- 
turies in  a  state  of  union;  but  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  protecting  realm,  and  the  subser- 
viency of  the  Danish  court  to  the  dictates  of 
JVapoIeon,  concurring  wth  the  earnest  w\sYvot 
the  enemies  of  France  to  attach  the  ^vrefSiea  to 
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the  interest  of  the  prand  confederacy,  led  to  an 
important  changfe.  Alexander,  the  Russian 
emperor,  drew  the  court  of  Stockholm  into  the 
Anti-Gallican  leai^ue,  by  promising  to  procure 
a  cession  of  the  whole  Norwegian  territory. 
After  the  successful  campaifcn  of  the  year  1813, 
the  allies  intimidated  the  king  of  Denmark  into 
a  resignation  of  all  authority  over  Norway ;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  enforcing  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  who  were  known  to  be 
unfHendly  to  the  unjust  and  humiliating  trans- 
fer. In  the  hope  of  warding  off  the  storm,  the 
Norwegians  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country  to  the  Danish  prince  Christian,  who, 
without  reflecting  on  the  improbability  of  suc- 
cess, undertook  the  task  of  governing  and 
defending  the  menaced  kingdom.  Under  his 
auspices,  a  new  constitution  was  framed;  and 
he  began  to  reign  with  the  general  assent  of 
a  nation  which  deserved  to  be  free.  But,  when 
a  Swedish  army  had  passed  the  frontiers,  and 


when  the  chief  ports  were  blockaded  byBiitisli 
ships,  the  new  king,  after  risking  some  ptrtisl 
conflicts,  relinquished  all  opposition  to  ttevill 
of  the  confederates.  The  diet  of  Norwij 
assembled;  and  the  minority  of  the  members, 
yielding  to  necessity,  transferred  the  crown,  is 
November  1814,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
bound  himself  to  an  acceptance  of  the  most 
material  articles  of  the  new  constitutioa.  Dis- 
content still  prevailed  among  the  peofHe;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  prince  whom  they  deemed  a 
usurper;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  misgovemment  or 
oppression.  Among  the  few  events  which  have 
since  occurred,  may  be  mentioned  the  aboli- 
tion of  hereditary  nobility,  which  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  oppose.  It  was  persisted  in  by 
three  successive  storthings,  and  consequentljr 
became  a  law  of  the  land. 
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Though  Lapland  has  no  peculiar  government 
as  a  distinct  nation,  but  is  divided  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  the  peculiar  character  and 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  entitle  it  to  a  dis- 
tinct section;  and,  as  the  largest  and  most 
cultivated  part  of  it  belongs  to  Sweden,  it 
appears  most  proper  to  place  the  account  of  it 
after  that  of  the  country  on  which  it  is  princi- 
pally dependent. 

The  name  of  Luppe  was  given  to  the  Lapland- 
ers by  the  Swedes,  and  is  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion. Some  say  that  it  signifies  exiles  or  fugi- 
tives, because  they  are  of  the  race  of  the  Fins 
driven  out  of  their  own  country ;  others,  that  it 
signifies  sorcerers.  The  Laplanders  call  them- 
selves Same,  and  their  coimtry  Snmif-eduam; 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  of 
the  race  of  the  Samoicds. 

ExTBNT.— Lapland,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
extends  fh)m  64  to  71  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude, and  from  15  to  40  degrees  of  eastern  lon- 
gitude, and  contains  about  120,000  square  miles. 
Both  the  southern  and  northern  parts  apper- 
tain to  Sweden.  The  eastern  extremity  belongs 
to  Russia. 

MorNTATNS  —  Lakes  —  Rivbrs.  —  Lapland 
contains  many  mountains,  but  none  with  which 
we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  to  notice  them 
particularly.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tor- 
nea,  the  Tana,  and  the  Alten.  The  Tomea 
springs  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and, 
after  a  course  of  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  Tana  and  Alten  fall  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean.  The  lakes  in  Lapland  are  nu- 
merous; the  Great  Lake,  Tomea,  Lulea,  and 
Enara,  are  the  chief. 

MiifSRALS — Metals. — Lapland  abounds  in 
laetala  and  minerals  of  every  kind.    Native 


gold  has  been  found  at  Svappawara;  tapfa, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  plumbago,  or  black-lttd, 
are  found  in  various  parts;  and  in  the  soathen 
districts  are  mines  worked  by  the  Swedes. 
Limestone,  marble,  gypsum,  rock-crystal,  jas- 
per, amethysts,  and  garnets,  are  also  among 
the  mineral  productions  of  this  countiy. 

Climate— Soil-— Vegetable  PRonucnoiit. 
— The  winter  in  Lapland  is  extremely  severe. 
In  the  most  northern  part  the  sun  remains 
below  the  horizon  from  the  20th  of  November 
to  the  10th  of  January;  ttoia  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  March  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice;  and  ia 
the  depth  of  vrinter  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  ge- 
nerally frozen  to  a  great  depth.  Id  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sun  continoes  in  like 
manner  two  months  above  the  horizon;  and, in 
the  valleys  and  plains,  the  heat  is  excessive. 
Innumerable  insects  are  produced  ^  and  the 
inhabitants  are  infested  vnth  mosquitoes  to  sa 
intolerable  degree. 

With  respect  to  the  soil  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  Lapland,  the  whole  coontiy  is  aa 
immense  wilderness,  where  agriculture  is  rarely 
practised,  except  in  very  few  parts  in  the  soath* 
in  which  com,  principally  lye  and  buckwheat, 
is  cultivated.  In  the  north,  tracts  of  consider- 
able extent  are  overgrown  with  moss,  whidi  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  reindeer.  I^  trees 
are  the  fir,  birch,  larch,  and  small  beech,  wUdl 
form  vast  but  not  very  thick  forests. 

Animals.— The  animals  are  nearly  the  saiM 
with  those  described  in  the  account  of  Nwway ; 
but  Laplnnd  more  peculiarly  claims  the  rtbh 
deer.  Tliis  very  useful  quadruped,  which  seems 
to  have  been  provided  by  Nature  to  recompense 
the  Laplanders  for  their  privation  of  the  other 


ifoiU  of  U£i,  iMcnbloi  the  itafb  except  that 
loops  tke  heai^  aad  the  homi  project.  In 
amer  tke  idadeer  proride  thenuehres  with 
gm^  and  in  the  winter  they  live 
wU^  they  have  a  wonderfhl  sasa- 
j  at  indimb  and,  when  ftnind,  scrape  away 
e  wmm  that  eovers  it  with  their  feet.  The 
ntfif^  of  thdr  flue  la  inconcciTable,  as  is 
s  lenfth  of  the  Joomey  which  they  can  per- 
•m  withovt  tmj  other  support.  In  a  kind  of 
dee,  shaped  like  a  small  hoat,  the  traveller, 
U  accarcd  Aom  cold,  is  laced  down,  having 
s  reiaa,  whid  are  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the 
rr,  iaeae  haadp  and  a  kind  of  bludfceon  in  the 
lei;  to  keep  Ae  earriace  clear  of  ice  and  snow, 
e  den;  ksmranrd  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
i  died  to  the  sledKe,  sets  out,  and  continues 
/,  with  prodifcious  speed;  and  is  so 
tractable,  that  the  driver  has  little 
ible  in  directing  him.  Atnight  these  animals 
c  out  for  their  own  provender;  and  their 
k  often  contributes  to  support  their  master, 
ir  instinct  in  choosinfc  their  road,  and  direct^ 
tlieir  course,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
ir  beinK  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
ing  the  summer  months,  when  they  live  in 
woods.  Their  flesh  is  well  tasted  food,  whe- 
r  fresh  or  dried ;  their  skins  form  excellent 
:  UnK  both  for  the  bed  and  the  body ;  their  milk 
cheese  are  nutritive  and  pleasant ;  and  their 
istines  and  tendons  supply  their  masters 
h  thread  and  eordage.  When  they  run  about 
dfaa  the  fields,  they  may  be  shot  at  as  other 
■e.  Bnt,  if  one  be  killed  in  a  flock,  the  sur- 
ma, It  is  said,  will  gore  and  trample  him  to 
iecs;  therefore  single  straffglers  are  generally 
osoL  With  an  their  excellent  qualities,  how- 
s', Ae  reindeer  have  their  inconveniences.  It 
Mfleah  in  summer  to  keep  them  from  strag- 
^\  they  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  snow ; 
i  t^ey  frequently  grow  restive,  to  the  great 
iger  of  the  driTer  and  his  carriage.  Their 
eed  is  scarcely  credible ;  for  they  are  said  to 
a  at  the  rate  of  900  miles  in  a  day.  None  but 
L^laader  oonld  bear  the  uneasy  posture  m 
lii^  he  is  placed,  when  he  is  confined  in  one 
these  carriages  or  pnlkhas;  or  would  believe 
at  the  reindeer  eould  learn,  from  a  whisper, 
e  phwe  of  his  destination. 
PorcLATioa  —  Ihhabitajiis  —  MAKwaas— 
rsTOHS^— Lapland  is  very  thinly  peopled. 
— fiH  T.fjpl»»Mi  scarcely  contains  6000  per- 
sa,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  of  this 
iHilTe  reicioa  is  supposed  to  be  not  more 
■  4000^  or  one  person  to  about  three  square 


and  women  are  in  general  consi- 
r  than  more  southern  Kuropeann. 
Mured  a  woman  who  was  suck- 
IB  har  ehfl^  whose  height  did  not  exceed  four 
*  I— Ithfs  and  a  hidf.  The  Laplander  is 
tsvMthy  and  daA  complexion;  his  hair  is 
id(  wmk  short,  his  mouth  wide,  and  his  cheeks 
■  hoDiMr,  with  a  chin  somewhat  long  and 
taid.  TIm  women  are  complaisant,  chaste, 
dMaatiioiis.    It  would  not  be readiljr Bup-  j 
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posed  that  their  nerves  are  weak;  bnt  it  is  said 
that  they  are  as  ready  to  faint  at  the  smallest 
shock  of  apprehension  or  surprise,  as  the  most 
sensitive  or  delicate  lady  in  a  region  of  refined 
civilization. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  among 
the  Laplanders.  They  arc  chiefly  divided  into 
fishen  and  mountaineers.  The  former  alwayi* 
make  their  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  lake,  from  which  they  draw  their  subsist- 
ence. The  others  seek  their  support  upon  the 
mountains  and  their  environs,  possessing  herds 
of  reindeer  more  or  less  numerous,  which  they 
use  according  to  the  season,  but  go  generally 
on  foot.  They  are  excellent  and  very  indus- 
trious herdsmen,  and  are  rich  in  comparison 
with  the  fishers.  Some  of  them  possess  6U0  or 
100<i  reindeer,  and  have  often  mouey  and  plate 
beside.  The  fishers  are  also  hunters,  and 
choose  their  situation  by  its  convenience  for 
either  purpose.  They  are  active  and  expert  in 
the  chase;  and  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
among  them  has  almost  entirely  abolished  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Beside  looking  after 
the  reindeer,  the  fishery,  and  the  chase,  the 
men  employ  themselves  in  tlte  construction  of 
their  canoes,  which  are  small,  light,  and  com- 
pact. They  also  make  sledges,  harness  for  the 
reindeer,  cups,  bowls,  and  various  other  utensils, 
which  are  sometimes  neatly  carved,  and  some- 
times ornamented  vrith  l>ones,  brass,  or  horn. 
The  women  are  employed  in  making  nets  for 
the  fishery,  in  drying  fish  and  meat,  milking  the 
reindeer,  malung  cheese,  and  tanning  hides; 
but  it  is  understood  to  be  the  business  of  the 
men  to  look  after  the  kitchen. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of 
tents.  A  hut  is  flrom  about  '25  to  30  fret  in  dia- 
meter, and  not  much  above  6  f(>et  in  liciglit. 
They  cover  them,  according  to  the  season  and 
the  means  of  the  possessor,  some  with  briers, 
bark  of  birch  or  of  linden— others  with  turf, 
coarse  cloth,  or  felt,  or  the  old  skins  of  rein- 
deer. The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like  two  curtains 
which  open  asunder.  A  little  place,  surrounded 
with  stones,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut 
for  the  fire,  over  which  a  chain  is  suspended  to 
hang  the  kettle  upon.  They  are  scarcely  able 
to  stand  upright  in  their  huts,  but  constantly 
sit  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire.  At  night 
they  lie  down  quite  naked;  and,  to  separate 
the  apartments,  place  upriglit  sticks  at  small 
distances.  They  cover  themselves  with  their 
clothes,  or  lie  upon  them.  In  winter  they  put 
their  naked  feet  into  a  tax  bag.  Their  house- 
hold fhmiture  coiwists  of  iron  or  copper  kettles, 
wooden  cups,  bowls,  spoons,  and  sometimes  tin 
or  even  silter  basins;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  implements  of  fishing  and  hunting.  That 
they  may  not  he  obliged  to  carr}*  such  a  number 
of  things  with  them  m  their  excursions,  they 
build  iu  the  forests,  at  certain  distances,  little 
huts,  made  like  pigeon-houses,  and  placed  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  olT  at  the  height  of 
about  six  fleet  fhim  the  root.  In  these  elevateA. 
huta  they  keep  their  goods  and  pTQ\i&\oii«*,  vadto 
L2 
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though  they  are  never  shut,  they  are  never 
plundered.  The  reindeer  supply  the  Ijap- 
landens  with  the  fcreatest  part  of  their  pro- 
visioDH:  the  rhase  and  the  fishery  supply  the 
rest.  Their  principal  dishes  are  the  flesh  of  the 
reindeer,  and  puddings  which  they  make  of  the 
blood,  by  putting  it,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
wild  berries,  into  tlie  stomach  of  the  animal 
from  whom  it  was  taken,  in  which  they  cook  it 
for  food.  But  the  flesh  of  the  bi-ar  is  considered 
by  them  as  their  most  delicate  meat.  They  cat 
every  kind  of  fish,  even  the  sea-dog;  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  wild  animals.  Their  commcm  bread 
is  made  of  barley  and  chaff;  and  sometimes 
they  make  cakes  of  tlie  inner  bark  of  the  fir- 
tree,  and  of  the  root  of  the  water-dragon.  They 
are  ftmd  of  the  atiffflica  tyh>f$tri»,  and  of  the 
sow-thistle,  wtiich  has  a  milky  stem.  Their 
winter  provisions  consist  chiefly  of  flesh  and 
fish  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which  they 
eat  raw,  without  any  sort  of  dressing.  Their 
conmion  drink  is  water,  sometimes  mixed  with 
milk.  They  make  also  broths,  and  fish-soups. 
Brandy  is  very  scarce  with  them ;  but  tliey  are 
extremely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  inclined 
to  eat,  the  head  of  the  family  spreads  a  carpet 
on  the  ground;  and  the  men  and  women  squat 
round  tliis  mat,  which  is  covered  with  dishes. 
Every  Laplander  always  carries  about  him  a 
knife,  a  spoon,  and  a  little  cup  for  drinking. 
Each  has  his  porti(m  separately  given  him,  that 
no  person  may  be  injured;  for  they  are  great 
eaters.  Before  and  after  the  meal  they  make  a 
short  prayer;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
eating,  each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

The  maritime  Laplanders,  and  a  great  part  of 
those  in  Kcmi  Lappmark,  live  pruicipally  by 
fishing.  They  have  few  reindeer,  but  generally 
ten  or  a  dozen  sheep.  In  summer,  they  subsist 
on  fish  from  the  lukes,  and  drink,  as  a  luxurious 
draught,  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled.  In  winter,  their  diet  ccmsists  of  dried 
fish,  and  soups  made  of  water,  fir-bark,  and 
reindeer  tallow,  with  a  little  ewe  milk,  and  a 
few  mountain  brambleberries.  In  the  lakes 
and  larger  rivers,  they  take  the  salmon  by 
means  of  nets,  or  by  striking  with  the  spear. 
The  latter  mode  is  practised  chiefly  during  the 
night,  by  means  of  lights  or  fires,  and  the  scene 
is  singularly  picturesque.  On  the  front  of  the 
boat  is  an  iron  basket  or  grate,  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a.long  crooked  stick,  so  that  the  burning 
wood  which  it  contains  stands  far  above  the 
boat.  Immediately  behind  the  fire  stands  the 
fisher  with  his  trident,  which  is  a  long  spear, 
with  five  or  six  stnmg  barbed  points;  anil 
behind  him  sits  the  pilot,  who  moves  the  boat 
along  with  gentle  and  imperceptible  strokes. 
The  salmon  is  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire, 
and,  raising  himself  slowly  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  comes  within  reach  of  the  spenr.  The 
■ilcnof!  of  the  moving  boats,  the  crossing  of  the 
fires  ai>  they  advance  in  different  directions,  the 
inimmreable  figures  of  the  fisht^rs  hanging  for- 
wanl  over  the  prow  in  n^adiness  for  the  blow, 
taml  the  auddou  axiimatiou  iuii)artcd  to  these 


seeming  statues  when  the  lalmon  is  rtradi^ 
render  these  fishing  scenes  peculiarly  iatCRSt- 
ing  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator. 

The  dexterity  with  which  the  Laplnden 
guide  their  boats  down  the  most  rapid  ftlls  ii 
the  rivers,  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  preaenta 
a  spectacle  as  sublime  as  the  last-mentioned  is 
beautiful.  Baron  Ton  Buch  thus  describes  his 
passage  through  the  fall  of  Eianpaika,  beknr 
Muonianiska.  "I  heard  the  noise  ot  the  iall 
long  before  we  approached  it,  while  the  river 
still  glided  on  smoothly.  Then  followed  several 
falls,  which  were  not  high  nor  long,  but  the 
stream  became  rough  and  a^ptated.  Bocks 
began  now  to  rise  along  both  sides,  and  poinu 
to  appear  above  the  surface.  The  agitated  water 
pressed  through  between  the  closely  approa^ 
ing  rocks.  The  waves  began  to  rear  themaeha 
up,  to  foam,  and  dash  over.  They  drove  tkt 
boat  with  incredible  rapidity  down  the  tbpt; 
they  dash  over  in  the  most  wild  and  alarming 
commotion;  the  sky,  rocks,  and  woods,  all 
disappear;  and  nothing  is  seen  or  heard  bit 
the  foam  and  roaring  of  the  water.  The  wite 
dashes  the  boat  with  one  sweep  against  the 
rock ;  but  the  bold  pilot  guides  it  with  a  stmag 
and  steady  hand  with  still  greater  rapidity  thai 
the  wave,  as  if  in  sport,  from  one  side  to  tka 
other,  and  the  next  moment  it  is  again  floatiBf 
on  the  long  agitated  current.  The  two  men  ii 
the  fore  part  of  the  boat  have  a  most  frightftd 
appearance.  Their  fixed  look,  their  eyes,  wUdi 
seem  to  start  ttoxn  their  sockets,  endeavour  ti 
read  every  thought  of  the  pilot,  whetha  ihef 
ought  to  row  in  the  fall  more  rapidly  or  man 
slowly.  Their  own  preservation  depends  oa 
their  correct  understanding  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  pilot.  Every  muscle  is  stretched  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  arms  only  are  hi 
motion."  The  boats  are  as  strong  as  sea-boats, 
and  their  hug^  helms  seem  made  for  large 
ships.  In  this  way  the  natives  proceed  don 
to  Tomea  with  large  burdens  of  butter,  tea,  fisk 
and  hides;  and  drag  the  boat  with  inneidible 
labour  al(mg  the  bank,  when  they  come  to  the 
fall  in  ascending  the  stream. 

In  their  dress  the  Laplanders  use  no  kind  of 
linen.  The  men  wear  close  breeches,  reaching 
down  to  their  shoes,  which  are  meide  ot  on- 
tanned  skin,  pointed  and  turned  up  before;  and 
in  winter  they  put  a  little  hay  into  them.  A 
doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  shapes,  and  open  «t 
the  breast.  Over  this  they  wear  a  close  cMt 
with  narrow  sleeves,  the  skirts  of  which  reach 
down  to  the  knees,  and  which  is  fastened  roond 
them  by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with 
plates  of  tin  or  brass.  To  this  girdle  they  tie 
their  knives,  their  instruments  for  making  fire, 
their  pipes,  and  the  rest  of  their  smoking 
apparatus.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  fur,  lea- 
ther, or  cloth ;  the  close  coat,  of  cloth  or  leather, 
always  bordered  with  fur,  or  bindings  of  cloth 
of  «lift'erent  colours.  Their  caps  arc  edged  with 
fur,  iiointed  at  the  top,  and  the  four  seanis 
adorned  with  list  of  a  different  colour  from  that 
of  the  cap.    The  women  wear  breeches,  shoes, 
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in  the  same  mannor 
Mt  tkeir  ffirdlei,  at  which  they 

tke  implements  for  amoking 
■OMBljr  embroidered  with  brass 
tkn^  tlkey  wear  handkerchief, 
u  made  of  painted  cloth,  ring^ 
i^  ami  ear-rings,  to  which  they 
ifC  «*^'"«  of  silver,  which  pass 
mes  XDond  the  neck.  They  are 
B  eap%  folded  after  the  manner 
My  wear  also  caps  fitted  to  the 
iiead;  and,  as  they  are  much 
107,  they  are  all  ornamented 
ai^oy  of  brass  wire,  or  at  least 
sreat  colours. 

is  not  permitted  to  marry  before 
le  and  kill  a  reindeer.  When  he 
d,  and  has  chosen  a  female  to 
es  to  make  proposals,  he  com- 
derive  to  his  own  family,  who 
a  body  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
;irl,  taking  with  them  a  quantity 
nk  on  the  occasion,  and  a  slight 

young  woman ;  for  instance,  a 
ited  with  silver,  a  ring,  or  some- 
e  kind.  When  they  come  to  the 
in  which  she  lives,  the  principal 
en  first,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
e  suitor  remaining  in  the  open 
•r  fills  out  a  bumper  of  brandy, 
I  to  the  girl's  father,  who,  if  he 
s  thereby  that  he  approves  the 
u  The  brandy  is  iianded  round, 
girl's  father  and  mother,  and  her 
ids,  but  likewise  to  the  intended 
the  course  of  tliis  compotation, 
mI  for  the  young  man  to  forward 
iwn  person.  The  orator  then,  in 
oakes  a  beginning;  and  in  this 
courtship  the  lover  is  himself 
t  takes  his  seat  at  a  distance 

placing  liimself  near  the  door. 

the  girl  at  length  signify  their 

the  match,  the  suitor  offers  the 
■sent  he  lias  brought  with  him, 
redding-clothes  to  the  father  and 
!  parents,  after  having  thus  given 
depart  from  their  word,  it  is  an 
¥  amongst  the  Laplanders  that 
is  incurred  must  be  made  good, 
ndy  drunk  at  the  first  visit.  The 
Jiua  betrothed,  the  young  man 
risit  his  mistress  from  time  to 

day  of  the  nuptials  the  bride 
d  in  her  gala  habit,  with  tliis 
t,  whereas  her  head  is  closely 
er  times,  on  this  occasion  her 
>w  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
ndeau  of  variegated  stuffs,  and 
let.  Such  of  the  guests  as  are 
the  bride  a  present  of  money, 
letliing  toward  a  stock. 
en  entertain  a  stronx  aversion 
as  never  been  found  practicable 


to  convert  them  into  soldiers ;  bat  this  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  their  habits  of  life,  which 
disqualify  them  for  military  discipline,  as  they 
will  brave  the  t\iry  of  the  tempestuous  ocean 
with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  skait  without 
fear  along  the  edges  of  tremendous  precipices. 

Lan  G  UAOB. — ^The  language  of  Lapland  appears 
to  liave  an  affinity  to  the  finish,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  some  words  evidently  of  Gothic 
origin,  derived  from  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
tills  tongue,  is  as  follows : — 

"Atki  mijam  juoo  lee  almensisne.  Ailissiad- 
dai  tu  nam:  sweigubatta  tu  ryki:  xiaddus  tn 
willio  naukuchte  almesne  nau  d  edna  mannal : 
wadde  mgai  udni  mijan  ftert  ptef«ren  laibebm : 
Jab  andagasloite  mi  jemijan  suddoid  naukuchte 
mije  andagasloitebt  kudi  mije  welgogas  lien : 
jab  sissalaidi  mi|abni:  aele  tocko  kaeckicllebma 
pahast.    Amen." 

BBLieioir.— The  Laplanders  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  persuasions  of  missionaries  to 
profess  Cliristianity ;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
many  of  them  ftvm  sacrificing  to  the  gods  of 
their  forefathers,  and  practising  their  ancient 
superstitions.  The  principal  instrument  of  their 
magical  rites,  to  which  they  are  still,  but  not 
universally  addicted,  is  the  Runic  drum,  which 
is  a  box  of  an  oval  shape,  covered  at  one  end  with 
a  skin,  and  furnished  on  the  other  with  several 
strings  and  pieces  of  iron  to  rattle  and  make  a 
noise:  strange  figures,  intended  to  represent 
the  heavenly  bodies,  beasts,  and  birds,  with 
many  other  characters,  are  drawn  on  the  skin. 
The  magician  puts  a  ring  upon  his  drum,  and 
beats  on  it  with  his  drumstick,  which  is  made 
of  the  horn  of  the  reindeer ;  and,  according  to 
the  figure  on  which  the  vibration  of  the  skin 
causes  the  ring  to  fall,  he  answers  all  questions 
eonceming  former  or  foture  events.  At  the 
same  time  he  invokes  the  spirits  to  assist  his 
drum;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  mummery, 
falls  into  a  fit,  during  which  his  soul  is  supposed 
to  be  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  hearing  their 
converse  and  learning  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
Families  in  general  possess  such  a  drum,  which 
the  Laplander  consults  before  he  commences 
a  journey,  and  which  is  his  guide  and  director 
on  all  common  occasions;  but,  in  affairs  of 
greater  moment,  he  applies  to  the  magicians. 
These  drums  are  preserved  with  great  care  and 
secrecy,  and  are  Iiidden  except  when  they  are 
used.  Women  dare  not  approach  the  place 
where  a  sacred  drum  is  concealed. 

Tradbw— The  Laplanders  cany  on  some  trade 
with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  by  suppljring 
them  with  the  stuns  and  furs  of  quachnpeds; 
such  as  ermines,  sables,  squirrels,  foxes,  bears. 
Ijmxes,  and  wolves.  In  return  they  receive  meal, 
cloth,  various  utensils,  spirituous  liquors,  and 
tobacco.  As  the  furs  are  of  extreme  fineness, 
and  bear  a  high  price,  the  balance  of  this  trade 
is  much  in  favour  of  the  Laplanders. 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 


Russia  derives  its  name  from  the  Ruui  or  Roiri, 
a  SclaTonic  tribe,  the  first  known  possessors  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  frequently  denomi- 
nated Moscovy,  from  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capitaL 

BXTBXT  ABrn  SITUATION. 

Mi  lea.  Degnei. 

Length,  1600  \  u-*_«m  f44.  and  72.  North  lat. 
Breadth,1000/  ^^"^^'^^  tSl.and  60. East  long. 
Containing  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  with 
nearly  51  inhabitants  to  each. 

SXTIKT  AND  SITUATION  OV  THE  WBOLB 

BUSSIAK  BHPIBB. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

T»n<»*i.  tsTTuw  f  21.  and  190.  East,  or 

bSS^  ^}  b«t^ee^  i     120.  West  long. 

llreadth,2320i  l44.and78.Northlat. 

BouiTOABiBS— Divisions.— Russia  in  Europe 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Cara,  the  Uralian  moun- 
tains, and  the  Volga;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Black 
Sea  and  Turkey;  and  on  the  west  by  Prussia, 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Sweden. 

The  whole  of  European  Russia  is  divided  into 
the  following  governments: — Northern  Pro- 
Hncff. —Arkhangel,  Olonetz,  Vologda.  Great 
Ruuia.— St.  Petersburg,  Novogorod,  Pskoff, 
Smolensk,  Moscow,  Tver,  Taroslaff,  Kostroma, 
Nishnei  Novogorod,  Vladimir,  Riasan,  Tamboflf, 
Tula,  Kaluga,  Orel,  Kursk.  Baltic  Prot>inces. 
— Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland.  fFhite  Ruuia. 
— Vitepsk,  Mohiloff,  Minsk.  Lithuanian  Pro- 
vineei. — ^Vilna,  Grodno,  Bielostok.  lAttle  Ruuia. 
— Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kieff,  Tschemigoff,  Pol- 
tova,  Kharkoff,  Voronetz,  Don  Cossacks.  New 
Ruuia  (including  the  cities  of  Taganrog,  Ma- 
lienpol,  Rostoff,  Nakhitschevan  and  Azoff.)— 
Catherinoslaff,  Kherson,  with  the  city  of 
Odessa,  Taurida,  with  the  city  of  Kertsch,  Bes- 
sarabia. Pravincei  on  the  bnnki  of  the  Fol^a 
oMtf  Coipian.— Casan,  Penza,  Simbirsk,  Saratoff, 
Astraean,  Caucasian  provinces,  and  Black  Sea 
Cossacks.  Promneei  along  the  Uralian  chain. 
—Orenburg,  Perm,  Viatka.  Grand  duchy  of 
Finland. — Nyland,  Abo  Bioemeborg,  Tavas- 
thuns,  Viborg,  Kuopio,  St.  Michael,  Vara,  XJIea- 
borg.  Poland  forms  a  separate  article.  The 
governments  generally  derive  their  name  ttom. 
the  chief  town  or  city. 

Mountains — Labbs — Ritbrs — Canals.— 
Russia  is  in  general  a  level  country ;  but  be- 
tweoi  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  the  high 
grounds  called  the  Valday  Mountains,  though 
the  highest  is  only  360  yards  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Between  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega  is  the  chain  of  Olonetz,  which  runs  in  a 
direction  almost  due  north  for  a  great  extent. 
1^  vast  Uralian  chidn,  which  divides  European 
from  Asiatic  Rnada,  extends  from  about  the  50th 
to  nearly  the  67th  degree  of  N.  lat.  or  more  than 
MI00  Eagliab  mHe».     The  Bossians  call  this 


range  Lemnoipotjeu,  the  Girdle  < 
Ural  also  is  a  Tartarian  word  sigi 
or  girdle.  These  mountains  are 
be  the  Montet  HyperborH  or  R 
ancients. 

The  principal  lakes  in  Europei 
the  Onega,  in  the  government  of  C 
150  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breai 
Ladoga,  in  the  government  of  Vj 
between  the  lake  Onega  and  the 
land,  130  miles  in  length  by  70  in  t 
the  largest  lake  in  Europe;  the  P 
divides  the  governments  of  Pe 
Riga,  about  60  miles  in  length  and 
the  Ilmen,  on  which  stands  the  i 
gOTod;  and  the  Bielozersk,  or  \V 
called  because  it  has  a  bottom  < 
The  most  considerable  river  i 
running  east  and  south,  wtiich,  i 
a  course  of  I700  English  miles, 
Caspian  Sea.  This  is  the  largest 
rope,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in ; 
there  is  not  a  single  cataract  to 
navigation.  As  it  approaches  t 
.it  divides  itself  into  a  greater  nui 
than  any  known  river;  there  bei 
70.  By  means  of  this  noble  strea: 
butanes,  the  city  of  Moscow  mai 
munication,  not  only  with  all  the  s 
of  Russia,  but  even  vrith  Persia, 
tary,  and  other  countries  borderir 
plan  Sea.  The  Don,  or  TanaTs,  dii 
eastern  part  of  Russia  fh>m  Asia,  s 
itself  into  the  sea  of  Asof,  about  A 
its  rise.  The  Borysthenes,  or  D 
is  likewise  one  of  the  largest  rivf 
runs  through  Lithuania,  tbe  c< 
Zaporog  Cossacks,  and  that  of  the 
tan,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  at 
Oczakof:  it  has  13  cataracu  w: 
distance.  To  these  may  be  add 
which  empties  itself  at  Riga,  in 
the  Dwina,  which  has  its  source 
tiaga,  and,  dividing  itself  into  4 
near  Archangel,  there  falls  into  t. 
and  the  Neva,  which  issues  from 
doga,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  ] 
Petersburg. 

Though  the  plan  of  Peter  I., 
Volga  and  the  Don  by  a  canal, 
execution,  a  communication  bet\ 
and  Petersburg  is   effected  by 
Vishnei  Voloshok,  which  unites 
and  the  Shlina.     The  canal  of  1 
runs  along  the  edge  of  that  If 
Volkof  to  the  Neva,  extending 
67  miles,  and  communicating  wit 
Vishnei  Voloshok  and  the  two  ( 
hivine  and  Maria.    Two  canals 
Knbensk  and  the  North,  open  a  c< 
between  the  MThite  Sea,  tne  Ca: 
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t%,  Ott*  cuulfl,  MMne  of  conifder- 
nttade^  eoiiect  the  great  riven.  An- 
lal  kM  becB  cut  flrom  Mo«oow  to  the 
m;  Hid  arnuigexnents  have  been 
mule  kr  connecting  this  with  the 

t— MnrBaAi4i.— The  principal  mines 
siiiDi  empire  are  in  Siberia;  but  there 
ofeopperand  iron  in  the  European 
,  in  oae  of  the  mountains  of  Olonetz, 
iliM  was  discovered  in  1739;  but  it 
ily  SI  pounds  of  {cold  in  the  jrear.  In 
;UndiaD  mountains,  a  mine  was  found 
jaw  UQS,  and  others  have  since  been 
V  imm  which  a  considerable  quantity 
I  been  obtained. 

i— Soiv— Aeaicni/ruBX.— The  seve- 
»*imtmtm^  in  Russia  properly  so  called, 
CSC  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  cold, 
months  of  December,  January,  and 
is  vsnaUy  flrom  40  to  52  degrees  be> 
ectaiK  point.    When  a  person  walks 

severe  weather,  the  cold  makes  the 
.  and  that  water,  fkeedng,  hangs  in 
the  eye-laahes.  As  the  peasants 
ir  their  beards,  icicles  are  fluently 
ng  to  their  chins  like  a  lump  of  ice. 
thoofh  a  hardy  species  of  bird,  have 
qnite  numbed  by  the  intense  cold, 
'  to  fly ;  and  drivers,  when  sitting  on 
id  carriageii,  have  sometimes  been 
•n  to  death  in  tliat  posture.  Boiling 
tm  ap  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  so 
ad,  has  fUlen  down  perfectly  dry, 
>  ice.  A  bottle  of  strong  ale  has  been 
m  hoar  and  a  half;  but  in  this  sub* 
re  was  about  a  teacupfiil  in  the 
rosen,  which  was  as  strong  and  in- 
aa  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine.  Not- 
ng  this  severity  of  cold,  the  inha- 
"e  each  various  means  and  provisions 
;aiBat  it,  that  they  suffer  much  less 
n  mifcht  be  expected.     The  houses 

in  tolerable  circumstances  are  so 
:ted,  both  without  doors  and  within, 
ore  seldom  heard  to  complain  of  cold. 
m1  of  wanning  the  houses  in  Russia, 
ven  constructed  with  several  flues; 
can  regulate  the  warmth  in  their 
I  by  a  thermometer,  with  great  ex- 
lening  or  shutting  the  flues  to  in- 
minUi  the  heat.  When  the  Russians 
ey  are  clothed  so  warmly,  that  they 
defiance  to  the  rigours  of  the  season, 
antage  which  the  Russians  derive 
everity  of  tiieir  climate,  is  the  pre- 
provisions  by  the  firoHt.  Good  house- 
Nm  as  the  flrost  sets  in  for  the  winter, 
Miltry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  packed 
^er  of  snow  between  tlicm,  and  then 
oat  for  ase  as  occasion  requires;  by 
ns  they  save  the  nourishment  of  the 

■evenl  months.     V(>al  frozen  at 

and  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  is 
:he  finest  they  have;  nor  can  it  be 
led  Drom  that  whiehJusbeenrecentJjr  I 


killed,  being  equally  Juicy.  The  markets  in 
St.  Petersburg  are  thus  supplied  in  winter  with 
a  variety  of  provisions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlum 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  great "  winter 
market"  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  curious  spectacle. 
"A  southern  European,"  says  a  writer,  "  is 
struck  with  astouishment  to  see  rising,  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  square,  enormous  pyra- 
mids, formed  of  the  bodies  of  animals  heaped 
upon  each  other.  Here,  are  oxen,  sheep,  hogs, 
fowls ;  there,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  in  short,  all  kiuds 
of  provisions.  Cold  has  rendered  the  whole  of 
these  objects  as  hard  as  stones.  The  fish  have 
still  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  natural  colours; 
they  might  almost  be  thought  alive.  But  the 
other  animals  offier  a  sight  which  may  almost 
be  called  frightful.  There  they  are,  in  thou- 
sands, all  skinned,  ranged  side  by  side,  stand- 
ing on  their  hind  paws,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
climb  over  each  other.  Their  hardness  is  ex- 
treme; a  hatchet  is  used  to  cut  them,  and  the 
splinters  fly  about,  as  though  it  were  wood  ttiat 
was  being  chopped."  The  method  of  thawing 
fhnen  provisions  in  Russia,  is  by  immerging 
them  in  cold  water;  for,  when  the  operation  of 
thawing  is  effected  by  beat,  it  seems  to  occa- 
sion a  violent  fermentation,  and  almost  a  sudden 
putrefaction ;  but,  when  pro<luced  by  cold  water, 
the  ice  seems  to  be  attracted  out  of  the  body, 
and  forms  a  transparent  incrustation  round  it. 

The  seasons,  in  that  part  of  Russia  which  is 
beyond  the  oath  degree  of  latituile,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  more  than  two,  as  the  spring  and 
autumn  are  very  short  and  transient.  That 
which  is  called  the  spring  resembles  tlie  tempe- 
rature of  an  English  winter;  and  some  portions 
of  the  summer,  as  in  Sweden,  are  oppressively 
hot. 

The  effect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  (h>st  has 
l>een  described  with  infinite  pleasantry  and 
graphic  skilL  The  scene  is  laid  at  Revel,  in 
Esthonia;  but  the  picture  is  of  general  applica- 
tion. "  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  revolution  of  thaw  both  in  country  and 
town.  In  the  former  it  is  sublime,  in  the  latter 
ridiculous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
towns  here,  like  the  state  of  society,  have  no 
drains.  Therefore  the  Dome,  which,  ttom.  its 
natural  position,  offers  the  utmost  facility  for 
drainage,  here  simply  pours  its  tribute  of  duly 
ice-water  with  a  kind  of  stepmother  love  into 
the  town  below.  For  several  days  the  house- 
holders contemplate,  with  perfect  eqiuminiity, 
the  spectacle  of  the  Douglesberg  and  Domberg, 
one  stream  of  running  water,  while  deep  puddles 
of  a  black,  merging  into  an  orange  hup,  settle 
at  the  foundations  of  their  houses,  particularly 
embosoming  the  house  door,  and  ooze  into  their 
cellar  grates.  Choice  of  footing  there  is  none, 
and  gentlemen  turn  up  their  trowsem,  and  ladies 
tuck  up  their  petticoats,  and,  in  lieu  of  these, 
drabble  the  comers  of  their  cloaks,  and  the  tails 
of  their  boas,  and  go  about  stepping  from  Scylla 
to  Charybdis,  and  complain  that  their  houses 
are  damp.  And  if  two  bosom  friends  cVxance  tA 
Mtart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  ibeie  Oiey 
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moat  remain,  were  their  hearts  to  break.  With 
gentlemen  no  such  dilemma  exists,  diey  being 
just  as  cordial  on  bad  roads  as  on  good  ones. 
And  now  the  snn  darts  a  fiercer  ray,  and  the 
thaw  increases,  and  the  roofs  bring  their  tribute^ 
and  pour  and  patter  down  upon  seal-skin  caps, 
or  pink  satin  bonnets,  or  into  baskets  of  white 
bread,  or  hot  brei  puddings;  and,  these  being 
passed,  bore  deep  holes  in  the  yetunmelted  ice 
pavement,  and  lay  bare  the  rough  old  stones 
beneath ;  and  then  little  paddles  join  their  force 
to  great  puddles;  and  the  Domberg  stream 
widens  and  deepens,  and  goes  babbling  along 
as  if  delighted  with  the  novelty.  At  length  the 
aristocratic  count,  who  all  this  time  has  sat  up 
stairs  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  his  long 
pipe,  not  supposed,  in  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  to 
know  what  the  vulgar  elements  are  about,  issues 
from  his  house  door,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  new  stream,  himself  dressed 
h  quatre  (pinglet,  and  fully  bent  upon  calling 
on  the  governor.  At  the  first  step  lie  flounders 
above  his  caloshes— looking  bewildered  about 
him,  he  catches  the  eye  of  an  elderly  maiden 
lady  at  her  window  opposite— courteously  takes 
off  his  hat,  and  down  comes  a  volley  of  drops  on 
his  bare  head.  This  comes  of  a  man's  walking, 
whose  ancestral  papers  are  falling  to  pieces 
with  mere  age;  so  he  recrosses  his  threshold, 
not  knowing  exactly  who  or  what  to  find  fault 
with,  orders  liis  carriage  and  four  to  take  him  a 
hundred  yards,  and  sends  out  a  couple  of  man- 
servants to  cx\X  a  cliannel  as  fur  as  his  boundary 
extends.  And  the  water  follows  their  strokes, 
and  splashes  them  to  the  ears,  and  runs  merrily 
past  the  count's  house,  to  spread  itself  in  a  fer- 
tilizing  stream  over  the  market-place.  Here 
again  it  ei^oys  perfect  liberty  of  conscience, 
undermining  every  last  morsel  of  firm  ice,  filling 
the  cellars  ^ith  a  dirty  mixture,  and  the  houses 
with  a  dirty  smell;  while  all  the  filth  of  the 
preceding  autumn— all  the  various  louvenirt 
which  a  mercifUl  winter  had  rendered  innoxious 
both  to  eye  and  nose,  now  assault  both  organs, 
and  go  swimming  about,  and  doubtless  take 
reAige  in  the  cellars  also.  Then,  one  after 
anotlxer,  the  householders,  zealous  to  shut  the 
door  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  cut  drains  before 
their  houses,  and  the  streets  and  placet  of  the 
Dom  are  divided  into  patchwork  canals ;  and 
old  coya  muttert,  or  portresses,  assist  all  remote 
puddles  with  worn-out  brooms,  and  the  whole 
collection  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  to  the 
town  beneath,  where  we  forbear  to  follow  it. 
Such  is  the  history  of  a  town  thaw— but  the 
apotheosis  of  the  country  is  very  different, 
llere  the  soft  hand  of  spring  imperceptibly 
vrithdraws  the  bolts  and  bars  of  winter,  while 
the  earth,  like  a  drowsy  child  'twixt  sleeping 
and  waking,  flings  off  one  wrapper  after  another, 
and  opes  its  heavy  lids  in  showers  of  sweet  rivu- 
lets. And  the  snow  disappears,  and  the  brown 
earth  peeps  almost  dry  from  beneath;  and  you 
wonder  where  all  the  mountains  of  moisture 
are  gone.  But  wait ;— the  rivers  are  still  locked, 
Ma4  thougb  a  atrong  current  is  pouring  ou  their 


surface,  yet,  from  the  high  bridge,  the  gieai  ice 
is  still  seen  deep  below,  firm  as  a  rock— aaddogs 
go  splashing  over  in  the  old  track,  and  pcamu 
with  their  horses  ventore  long  after  it  seoas 
prudent.  At  length  a  sound  like  distratthaida^ 
or  the  crashing  of  a  forest,  meets  yoor  ear,  sad 
the  words, '  Der  eitgang,  Der  eitgamg*  pais  frm 
each  mouth,  and  those  who  would  witness  this 
northern  scene  hurry  out  to  the  old  stone  bridge 
and  are  obliged  to  taJte  a  circuitous  raetc^fiv  the 
waters  have  risen  ankle  deep— «nd  thai  another 
crash,  and  you  double  your  pace,  regardless  of 
wet  feet,  and  are  startled  at  iJie  change whicka 
few  hours  have  produced.  On  the  one  sidiv 
close  besetting  the  bridge  and  hii^  up  the 
banks,  lies  a  field  of  ice,  lifting  the  waters  befm 
it,  and  spreading  them  over  the  country;  1H1Q0 
huge  masses  flounder  and  siring  againit  ow 
another  with  loud  reports,  and  heave  up  thdr 
green  transparent  edges,  ftill  six  Ceet  thick,  witk 
a  majestic  motion ;  and  all  these  press  htMj 
upon  the  bridge,  which  trembles  at  eveiy  stroke 
and  stands  like  a  living  thing  laboBring  aad 
gasping  for  breath  through  the  small  apertaits 
of  the  almost  choked  arches.  On  the  othir 
side  the  river  is  tree  from  ice,  and  a  ftariou 
stream,  as  if  all  the  imprisoned  waters  of  1Udi> 
sia  were  let  loose,  is  dashing  down,  besiiig 
with  it  some  huge  leviathan  of  semi-transpaat 
crystal,  and  curdling  its  waters  about  it,  tiB 
this  again  is  stopped  by  another  field  of  ice  lonr 
down.  The  waters  were  rising  eveiy  minatr- 
night  was  approaching,  and  the  beantiflil  oU 
bridge  gave  us  great  alarm,  when  a  party  (rf 
peasants,  fresh  from  theur  supper  at  the  A^ 
and  cheered  with  brandy,  arrived  to  rdieieik 
Each  was  armed  with  a  long  pole  with  an  ina 
point,  and,  flying  down  the  pUes  and  on  to  As 
ice  itself,  began  hacking  at  the  sides  of  the  tm- 
most  monster,  till,  impelled  by  the  curratf  bs> 
neath,  it  could  fit  and  grind  its^  through  As 
bridge,  and  gallop  down  to  thunder  against  tti 
comrades  below.  The  men  ware  utterly  ta^ 
less,  giving  a  keen  sense  of  adventure  to  thdr 
dangerous  task,  which  rivetted  us  to  the  spot; 
some  of  the  most  daring  standing  and  leaaill 
with  their  whole  weight  over  the  l^  of  the  tor- 
rent, upon  the  very  mass  they  were  hewing  oC 
till  the  slow  swing  which  preceded  the  flail 
plunge  made  them  fly  to  the  piles  for  laMy. 
Some  fragments  wero  doubly  hard  with  em. 
bedded  stones  and  pieces  of  timber,  and  M 
sooner  was  one  enemy  despatched  than  anothv 
succeeded;  and  although  bodies  of  men  eon* 
tinned  relieving  each  other  all  night,  the  WdRt 
sustained  such  damage  as  could  not  be  repaired. 
All  was  over  in  twelve  hours,  but  meanwUle  tke 
waters '  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth,' 
and  every  hill  and  building  stood  insulated." 

A  diversity  of  soil  necessarily  results  froB 
the  great  extent  of  the  empire.  The  most  jfe^ 
tile  land,  perhaps,  is  that  which  is  situated 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  In  other 
parts,  likevrise,  ample  supplies  of  com  mi^t 
be  procured,  if  the  Russians  would  pay  greater 
attention  to  agriculture  than  they  have  hitherto 
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'  upon  it.  Tet  it  cer- 
lleeted  as  some  Tisitants 
■R  fietended.  In  the  middle 
irtikta  it  is  carried  on  with 
I4e  letnnia  are  abundant  and 

ovocnoiva — ^A  iriMAi.8.— Many 
t  are  found  in  Russia.  Those  in 
eondat  of  pines:  in  other  parts, 
rtlk,  alder,  and  maple,  are  more 
the  oak,  horn-beam,  ash,  and 
swhli  great  lozoriance.  Wheat, 
1  lye,  are  cultivated  with  snc- 
ht  aoath,  and  millet  in  almost 
1  crops  are  afforded :  the  hop 
•plant  prosper  in  the  southern 
n  the  Crimea  or  Tanrida,  the 
ine  has  been  prosecuted  with 
liards  abound  in  many  parts; 
not  supply  the  nation  with  a 
It,  it  is  because  luxury  requires 

<t  the  northern  parts  of  Russia 
£fller  firom  those  of  Denmark 
"he  lynx,  fiunous  for  its  piercin^c 
if  this  empire;  it  makes  prey  of 
t  can  master,  and  is  said  to  be 
inthe  fir-tree  forests.  Hysnas, 
iaaels,  and  sables,  afford  their 
I  the  inhabitants;  and  those  of 
id  ermine  are  more  valuable  in 
lewhere.  The  dromedary  and 
lerly  almost  the  only  beasts  of 
In  many  parts  of  Russia.  Peter 
iraged  a  breed  of  large  horses 
■iages ;  but  those  employed  in 
rposes  of  life  are  small,  as'  are 
eep. 

Russia  are  similar  to  those  of 
rway.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
lat  the  Russians  are  better  pro- 
neighbours  with  sturgeon,  cod, 
luga.  Of  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
iduga  they  make  the  famous 
li  esteemed  for  its  richness  and 

,  Natvraii  AiiD  Artificiai.— 
daaa  the  thirteen  cataracts  of 
y  be  enumerated,  and  also  other 
s  government  of  Olonetz.  The 
leveral  miles  in  extent,  and  sur- 
iritich  float  in  the  ocean  to  the 
a,  may  likewise  be  reckoned 
jral  curiosities  of  this  country; 
rtifleial  may  be  commemorated 
ice  which  the  empress  Anne 
Qt  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  in 
ee,  constructed  of  square  blocks 
the  manner  of  free-stone,  was 
,  It  in  breadth,  and  20  in  height; 
S  feet  thick.  In  the  several 
e  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  all 
lold  ftunoiture,  of  ice.  In  the 
Xf  beside  pyramids  and  statues, 
IS,  eanying  balls  of  six  poaodt  i 
of  ice.    From  one  of  I 
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the  former,  as  a  trial,  an  iron  ball,  with  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  was  fired  oflf:  the 
ball  went  through  a  two-inch  board  at  sixty 
paces  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
piece  of  ice  artillery,  with  its  carriage,  remained 
uninjured  by  the  explosion.  The  illumination 
of  the  ice-palace  at  night,  had  an  astonishingly 
grand  effect.  This  curious  structure  remained 
entire  for  two  months,  and  then  began  to  melt 
away. 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  belonging  to  the 
cathe<bnBl  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
at  Moscow,  may  be  termed  an  artificial  curi- 
osity. It  was  cast  in  1734,  by  the  command  of 
the  empress  Aime.  It  weighs  360,000  pounds: 
its  height  is  21  feet,  its  circumference  at  the 
bottom  21  yards  11  inches,  its  greatest  thick' 
ness  23  inches:  the  clapper  is  14  feet  long. 

PoruLATioif.— It  is  stated  that,  in  1773,  all 
the  Russian  dominions  contained  only  14,000^000 
of  hihabitants.  In  1818,  they  had  increased  to 
45,600,000;  and  in  1838,  the  number  had  swelled 
to  about  50,750,000  in  Europe^  exclusive  of 
Poland. 

Natiohai.  CHARAcraR—MAKirxai  — Cus- 
toms.—The  Russians,  properly  so  called,  are 
in  general  a  well-lootdng  people,  hardy,  vigo- 
rous, and  patient  of  labour.  Their  complexions 
differ  little  firom  those  of  the  English  or 
Scots;  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition 
of  red  heightens  their  beauty,  and  paint  seems 
to  be  as  necessary  an  article  in  the  dress  of  a 
Russian  lady,  as  linen.  Their  eye-sight  seems 
to  be  defective,  in  consequence,  prolwbly,  of 
the  snow,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
is  continually  present  to  their  eyes.  The  offi- 
cers and  soldim  always  possessed  a  large  share 
of  passive  valour,  and,  in  several  of  the  late 
wars,  have  shown  themselves  as  active  as  any 
troops  in  Europe.  They  are  implicitly  submis- 
sive to  discipline,  endure  extreme  hardships 
with  great  patience,  and  can  content  them- 
selves with  wretched  fine. 

The  nobles,  in  their  mode  of  living,  unite 
Asiatic  pomp  with  an  imitation  of  European 
refinement.  They  indulge  in  eveiy  luxury 
which  opulence  places  within  their  reach,  and 
domineer  like  sovereigns,  over  laige  house- 
holds. In  the  capital,  30  or  40  resident  slaves 
will  content  their  pride;  but,  in  the  country, 
some  have  500  or  600  connected  with  their  man- 
sions, in  imitation  of  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Bomans,  many  of  whom  em- 
ployed slaves  in  every  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
fiusture.  The  emperor  Alexander  generously 
encouraged  the  emancipation  of  these  degraded 
beings;  and  it  is  an  increasing  custom  for  the 
great  proprietors  of  men  to  exact  an  annual 
rent  from  their  vassals,  and  permit  them  to  earn 
money  by  any  Und  of  labourer  business  which 
they  may  prefer.  Many  of  the  nobles  have 
released  their  slaves  flrom  all  claims,  and  have 
thus  entitled  themselves  to  the  highest  respect 
and  gratitude.  The  impolicy  as  well  as  the 
hrutalitj  of  the  wot  system  is  strilnngly  toaai- 
i^ted  in  Bnsaia.    The  slave  who  mwt  \r«e^ 
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Kive  up  three  days'  labour  to  his  lord,  of  course 
works  as  little  as  he  can.  "  A  Russian  noble- 
man," says  Mr.  Stephens,  "told  me  that  he 
believed,  if  the  serfs  were  all  free,  he  could 
cultivate  his  estate  to  better  advantage  by  paid 
labour;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  dozen  Con- 
necticut men  would  cultivate  more  ground  than 
a  hundred  Russian  serfs,  allowing  their  usual 
non-working  days  and  holidays.  They  have  no 
interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated wastes  of  Russia  show  the  truth  of  the 
judicious  reflection  of  Catharine  II.,  that  'agri- 
culture can  never  flourish  in  the  nation  whose 
husbandmen  possess  no  property.'  " 

"The  Russians,  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,"  says  Dr.  Lyall,  "are  insinuatmg  and 
cunning,  deceitful  and  perfidious,  sensual  and 
immoral,  given  to  levity,  fond  of  novelty,  and 
improvident.  With  the  command  of  little 
money,  they  are  avaricious  and  mean;  when 
cash  abounds,  they  are  generous,  ostentatious, 
and  prodigal.  They  are  cheerful,  good- 
humoured,  and  social;  luxurious,  hospitable, 
and  charitable ;  they  love  light  occupations  and 
amusements,  but,  above  all,  playing  at  cards. 
They  have  a  great  curiosity  to  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  others;  they  have  quick  apprehen- 
sions ;  their  talents  for  imitation  are  universally 
allowed;  they  are  fluent  in  languages;  a  few 
are  endowed  with  good  parts  and  ingenuity, 
and  are  men  of  literature;  the  generality  are 
moderately  well  informed  and  accomplished, 
as  to  what  regards  the  exterior  of  life,  while 
few  are  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in 
the  sciences.  They  are  accustomed  to  good 
living,  but  are  generally  moderate  in  their 
cups.  They  are  disposed  to  indolence,  to  a 
sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  to  much  sleep;  yet, 
when  urged  by  affairs  or  necessity,  they  are 
exceedingly  active,  and  withstand  extraordi- 
nary hardships  and  fatigues."  It  may  be  added, 
that  theft  is  so  common  in  almost  all  classes 
in  Russia,  as  scarcely  to  be  thought  disgrace- 
fid;  that  corruption  and  venality  pervades 
every  department  of  the  state;  and  that  to 
decency  no  regard  whatever  is  paid. 

The  same  author  speaks  unfavourably  of  the 
beauty  and  morals  of  the  Russian  ladies.  He 
allows  that  their  manners  are  easy  and  agree- 
able; but  beautiful  faces  and  elegant  figures 
are,  he  says,  rare  among  them,  and  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  chastity. 

The  higher  clergy  are  respectable  men;  but 
the  inferior  ecclesiastics  are,  in  general,  igno- 
rant and  dissolute,  and  are  treated  vritli  con- 
tempt by  the  gentry.  The  peasants  are  shrewd, 
lively,  and  active;  fond  of  drinking,  and  pleased 
with  the  song  and  the  dance.  Beside  those 
amusements,  which  likewise  belong  to  almost 
every  nation,  the  use  of  the  swing  is  a  common 
diversion.  The  ice-hills  also  afford  great 
amusement.  A  scaffold,  about  30  feet  high, 
is  erected  on  some  river;  on  one  side  of  it  are 
steps  for  ascending  to  the  platform  on  the  top; 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  steep  inclined  plane 
degeeads  to  tberiver,  supported  b/  strong^  poles, 


and  protected  at  the  Bidea  by  a  panyet  of 
planks.  Large  square  blocks  of  ice  in  Ud 
upon  the  plime,  and  consolidated  by  mia 
thrown  over  them.  Each  person,  pnrridedirilii 
a  small  sledge,  mounts  the  steps,  and  ^ite 
with  grreat  rapidity  down  the  plane,  poisiBg 
the  sledge  as  he  goes  down.  Sommo-Ulls,  fai 
imitation  of  the  ice-hills,  are  formed  of  aloft^ 
scaffold  with  an  inclined  plane,  protected  bf 
boughs,  a  narrow  four-wheeled  cart  bebig  nsed 
instead  of  the  sledge. 

There  is  one  custom  more  general  fai  Bnaiit 
than  in  any  other  country;  that  is,  the  oae  ol 
the  warm  and  vapour  bath.  This  practiee  k 
found  to  be  healthful ;  and,  although  its  ft^ 
quency  might  be  supposed  to  relax  the  taaat, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  that  effect  In 
almost  every  village  this  passion  is  indolgei 
being  at  once  subsorrient  to  cleanlmeas  aai 
to  luxury. 

The  mode  of  trarelling  in  Russia  is  lemsrit 
able.  In  sledges  of  rude  construction,  dmri 
by  small  strong  horses,  long  journeys  are  pe^ 
formed  over  the  flrozen  snow,  with  great  eitt 
and  rapidity ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  coach  if 
placed  on  the  sledge,  in  which  the  conveaicMt 
of  repose  is  mingled  with  the  advantage  of  aw- 
tion.  Travelling  is  rendered  less  easy  in  tht 
summer,  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  wUdk 
in  many  parts,  are  formed  of  trees  thrum 
across  the  earth,  or  ill-contrived  wooden  pla^ 
forms. 

The  nobility,  and  almost  all  the  people  d 
quality,  dress  either  in  the  French  or  the  Go- 
man  fashion ;  and  the  ladies,  even  in  the  i» 
motest  parts  of  the  country,  appear  BMW 
modishly  attired  than  would  easUy  be  ia^ 
gined.  The  peasants,  burghers,  and  most  «f 
the  mercantile  class,  still  adhere  to  A* 
national  dress.  They  let  their  beards  graVi 
which  are  commonly  long  and  bushy;  thdr 
hair  is  cut  and  combed.  They  wear  a  short  lUrt 
without  any  sort  of  collar,  and  loose  trovseo^ 
over  which  the  shirt  usually  hangs,  girt  taaai 
the  waist  with  a  string.  Over  the  shirt  tky 
wear  a  short  breast-cloth,  or  vest,  f^urnishii 
with  buttons,  and  a  coat  girt  about  with  a  saA 
that  passes  twice  round  the  body.  The  oova^ 
ing  for  the  head  is  either  a  flat  Air  cap,  with  s 
narrow  rim,  or  a  cap  which  forms  a  bag  of  s 
span  in  depth,  in  which  they  keep  the  handkfl^ 
chief  on  the  head.  Leg-wrappers  are  von 
instead  of  stockings,  especially  by  the  lover 
class  of  people;  these  are  tied  about  their  feet 
and  legs  with  packthread,  so  as  to  make  thos 
look  very  thick.  The  women  wear  a  larmpluai, 
or  vest  without  sleeves,  which  is  close  about 
the  neck,  and  sits  tight  to  the  body  down  to 
tlie  hips:  f^om  the  hips  it  spreads  withotf 
gathers,  and  reaches  dovm  to  the  shoes.  Ob 
the  facing  it  is  garnished  with  a  thick  row  of 
little  buttons,  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom: 
it  is  also  girt  with  a  sash,  flrom  which  the  keys 
in  ordinary  use  are  suspended.  The  girls  ii 
general  wear  their  hair  uncovered  more  tfaM 
the  vfomen*.  the  fonpT  dispose  it  in  three 
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i  beads  tied  to  the  points 
ifttofinee*  they  wear  a  band 
decorated  witli  pearls  and 
eokniTs;  in  others  they  wear 
I  at  an  upright  crescent.  In  the 
r,  and  in  sereral  of  the  neiich- 
itsi,  the  cap  has  a  stiff  fljsp 
a  joAcy-cap,  and  is  adorned  with 
tctinir  stones. 

0  the  hombler  regions  of  a  noble> 
na.  in  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
loaia,  will  icive  some  idea  of  the 
tmamj  of  such  establishments, 
ig  a  rericw  of  the  dwrlling-rooms 
M,  all  spacious  and  airy,  and  want- 
are  that  most  desirable  of  all  bed- 
itea,  privacy,  our  hostess,"  says 
,  " led  the  way  to  her  $chnffirei, 
g,  and,  unlocking  the  door  with  a 
aity  of  manner,  ushered  me  into 
easnry  of  household  goods.  The 
er7  warehouse,  hung  round,  fitted 
ed  about,  with  the  numerous  items 
eeper's  economy,  to  whirh  those 
isame  them  often  attach  too  little 
ind  those  who  have  to  provide  them 
tide  by  side  on  the  floor,  stood  big- 
•a  of  spirit  and  liqueur,  rolls  of 
,  jars  of  pickles  and  preserves, 
il,  loaves  of  sugar,  and  bundles  of 
p  chests  around  were  the  Moscow 
go,  saffron,  starch,  &c.,  ftc,  while 
era  displayed  large  provisions  of 
pples,  pears,  cherries,  pease,  beans, 
pplied  as  a  decoction  for  wounds— 
rfect  hortiu  ricrut  for  kitchen  use. 
C  balls  of  twine  and  yam,  nets, 
a  of  as  many  colours  and  sizes  as 

to  the  Virgin  of  Casan,  tanned 
>oth  black  and  white,  and  number- 
ident  treasures,  while  one  side  was 
numerous  partitions,  where  the 
and  spices  for  daintier  palates, 

This  schafferei  is  the  particular 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  if  she 
MMigh  business  to  transact.  For 
if  an  Esthonian  virthichnft,  or 
not  confined  to  ordering  dinner, 
servants,  but,  like  those  of  our 
s,  a  few  generations  back,  who 
weighty  concerns  of  a  large  coun- 
,  include  the  weaving  of  linen,  the 
ndlea,  the  twilingof  soap,  brewing 
r.;  and,  communication  with  dis- 
ing  necessarily  seldom,  it  requires 
pt  bought  to  provide,  that  during 
nths  of  winter  the  family  shall 

■agar  or  pinms,  nor  the  many 

1  the  back  settlements  in  the  more 
«  of  subsistence.  It  is  true  every 
housekeeper  to  advertise  her  that 
Dore  home-brewed  vinegar  in  the 
me-made  starch  in  the  tub;  or,  if 
tally  wealthy,  an  extra  assistant, 

styled  a  mamarlle,  on  whom  all  . 
jeadaswndL   AAeragmineooMign-  I 


fang  this  eclectic  magaiine  to  its  safe  solitude, 
we  contintted  our  walk  to  the  housekeeper's 
rooms,  very  comfortable  and  warm,  with  three 
little  children  and  half  a  dozen  chickens  shar- 
ing the  brick  floor;  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
men  cooks  were  in  active  preparation  round 
their  flat  stoves ;  and  then  on  to  the  volhttube, 
or  people's  room,  where  all  the  lower  servants, 
the  coachmen  and  grooms,  (here  not  included  aa 
house-servants,)  the  cow-girls  and  the  sheep- 
boys,  &c.,  all  come  in  for  their  meals  at  stated 
times,  and  muster  between  twenty  and  thirty 
daily.  This  was  a  room  for  an  artist— a  black 
earthen  floor,  walls  toned  down  to  every  variety 
of  dingy  red^  blacks,  and  yellows,  with  a  large 
bulwark  of  a  stove  of  a  good  terra-cotta  colomr, 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  wooden  tubs  and 
benches;  and,  in  short,  every  implement  of  old- 
fashioned  unwieldiness  and  picturesque  form. 
B  at  the  chief  attractions  were  the  inmates ;  for, 
hard  at  work,  plying  their  spinning-wheels, 
sat,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  about  fifteen  pea- 
sant girls— their  many-striped  petticoats,  and 
dull  blue  or  grey  cloth  jackets,  their  tanned 
loclu  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  deep  em- 
brovmed  spinning-wheels,  telling  well  against 
the  warm  tones  around  them.  In  some  t  he  hair 
was  of  so  light  a  hue  as  exactly  to  repeat  the 
colour  of  the  flax  upon  their  spindles,  and  these, 
the  housekeeper  informed  us  in  broken  German, 
were  the  surest  of  husbands— flaxen  hair  l>eing 
a  feature  which  the  hearts  of  the  peasants  are 
never  known  to  resist.  Most  of  these  pic- 
turesque damsels  were  bare-footed;  and  one 
pretty  yellow-haired  lassie,  observing  that  she 
was  particularly  an  object  of  attention,  let  her 
hair  fall  like  a  veil  over  her  stooping  fisce,  and 
peeped  archly  at  us  fhim  between  the  waving 
strands.  Some  of  them  rose  on  being  addressed, 
and,  stooping  low,  coaxed  us  down  with  both 
hands— much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  smooth 
down  our  dresses.  This  is  the  national  saluta- 
tion to  their  superiors,  especially  if  there  beare- 
quest  to  make.  Further  on  stood  a  stout  kitchen- 
girl,  her  jacket  throvm  off,  and  only  a  shift  over 
tier  shoulders,  kneading  in  a  deep  trough,  with  a 
strong  wooden  bat,  the  coarse  bread  which  is 
called  by  distinction  the  volktbrod,  or  people's 
bread.  The  spfaining-girls  belong  to  the  estate^ 
and  attend  at  the  hof,  or  court,  as  the  seigneur's 
house  is  termed,  for  so  many  weeks  in  the  win- 
ter, to  spin  under  the  housekeeper's  superin- 
tendence ;  nor  do  they  appear  very  averse  to  this 
labour,  tot,  besides  the  smart  g^rooms  and  soft 
shepherds  who  assort  vrith  them  at  meal  times, 
this  volkstube  Is  the  resort  of  every  beggar  and 
wandering  pedler,  and  the  universal  tattle-shop 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  fiirther  branches 
of  this  spinning  department  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  a  lady's  wirthschaft.  The  com- 
moner linen  is  woven  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  but  the  more  fanciftil  and  delicate 
manulSBCtures,  the  diaper  for  towels,  the  damask 
for  table-linen,  devolve  to  a  regular  weaver,  of 
which  each  estate  maintains  one  or  moTC,  and 
who  $eoda  in  his  book  of  patterns  foi  lVie\ai39 
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to  select  grounds,  centres,  and  borders,  accord- 
ing to  her  taste.  If  she  possess  this  quidity  in  a 
higher  degnree,  she  may  ftirther  diversi^the  work 
by  sketching  some  flower  or  arabesque,  which 
the  weaver  imitates  with  much  ingenuity." 

Let  us  now  see  the  Esthonian  peasantiy  in 
their  Sunday  attire,  and  at  their  Sunday  devo- 
tions. "  It  was,"  says  the  same  traveller, 
"our  first  visit  to  the  village  church,  about  five 
miles  from  our  superb  dwelling,  and  of  which, 
with  rare  exception,  the  peasants  are  the  exclu- 
sive monopolisers.  Uere  we  found  the  peasants' 
sledges  standing  in  double  rows  as  thick  along 
the  road  as  the  carriages  before  the  opera-house 
at  a  morning  concert;  and,  entering  through  a 
dense  crowd,  smelling  strongly  of  dieir  sheep- 
skin habiliments,  and  the  smoky  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live,  we  mounted  a  gallery  to  a  pew 
reserved  for  the  family,  whence  we  looked  down 
upon  a  platform  of  human  heads  of  every  variety 
of  rich  blondes  and  browns— blacks  there  were 
but  few,  and  greys  none  at  all;  though  of 
wrinkles,  failing  limbs,  and  other  signs  of  age, 
there  was  a  premature  profusion.  The  service, 
wltich  was  in  Esthonian,  had  commenced,  and, 
after  the  first  careless  wonder  with  which  you 
listen  to  a  new  language  subsided,  my  eyes 
busied  themselves  with  what  was  around  them. 
The  men  were  all  on  one  side,  their  long  hair, 
untouched  by  scissors  since  their  birth,  divided 
down  the  centre  of  the  head  and  flowing  on  their 
Khoulders;  the  women  on  the  other,  with  high 
helmet-shaped  caps  of  every  variety  of  bright 
'*-)lour— their  gay  ribbons  and  bright  locks 
.^reaming  promiscuously  from  beneath;  or 
sometimes  all  this  lowly  vanity  covered  vrith  a 
white  handkerchief,  which,  disposed  in  a  band 
across  the  forehead,  and  falling  in  ample  folds 
down  the  checks,  ennobled  many  a  homely  set 
of  features.  Beauty  there  was  but  little :  here 
and  there  a  yoimg  rosy  check  and  bright  eye  shot 
through  the  crowd,  but  the  generality  were 
plain  rather  than  ugly.  The  first  impression  on 
the  mind,  of  this  dense  crowd  of  attentive  poor, 
was  almost  painful.  Our  Saviour's  audiences 
were  only  the  poor;  and  among  the  silent, 
listening  throng,  who  stood,  each  leaning  with 
clasped  hands  upon  his  foremost  neighbour's 
shoulder— here  and  there  a  child  held  aloft 
above  the  crush  of  limbs,  while  a  row  of  sick  and 
decrepit  beings,  ugly,  abject,  yet  venerable,  Isring 
ou  mattresses  in  every  picturesque  form,  occu- 
pied the  centre,  and  Hebrew-draped  heads,  and 
apostolic  countenances  crowded  around— you 
missed  only  the  divine  aspect  fh>m  this  ready- 
made  and  most  touching  picture.  The  women 
were  chiefly  in  sheep-skins  or  wolf-skins,  with 
gay  bands  round  their  waists— the  men  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  coarse  brown  cloth  with  rows  of 
silver  buttons  dovm  the  breast.  The  scene  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  bride— in  other 
words  ».fiancfe,  who,  at  the  publication  of  her 
banns,  has  the  enviable  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  public  in  every  rag  and  ribbon  which 
it  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  Esthonian  Madge 
WUdSn  to  deaire,  being  UteaUj  loaded  with 


all  the  ribboni,  bandkerchieft^  and  p«ttk«t% 
which  herself  or  her  ndghbour*  can  ante; 
only  the  outer  edge  of  each,  in  the  imoknetaf 
her  wealth,  being  visible,  till  the  bride  Mb 
like  the  walking  pattem-biook  of  the  kindufU, 
or  parish,  and  the  admiring  awain  views  at  OM 
glance  both  bis  companion  and  her  wardnibe 
for  life.  But  the  bes^  is  more  partiealailj  tk 
centre  of  attraction;  the  hrlmrt  ihifrd  eap  at 
these  occasions  being  stuck  frill  of  flowers,  rib- 
bons, scraps  of  tailors'  cabbage,  petooAif  te^ 
then,  ancC  in  short,  all  the  aweepiict  of  the 
baron's  mansion,  like  an  overgainished  ahapr 
of  blanc  mange ;  while  the  young  lady,  oppwiMJ 
alike  by  her  feelings  and  her  finery,  keeps  emy 
tag  in  a  perpetual  quiver,  and  hardly  dues  lo 
lift  up  her  heated  countenance  flrom  her  paae- 
ply  of  garments.  The  service,  to  oar  ide^  ml 
by  no  means  impressive ;  being  litlie  moie  tta 
a  succession  of  monotonous  psalm-singing  ia  t 
minor  key,  sustained  by  the  congregation,  aJUr 
which  the  clergyman,  a  spare-looking  gortle- 
man,  with  a  very  long  nose,  and,  I  shoold  bi 
inclined  to  think,  a  very  cold  one— te  tbt 
churches  are  not  heated,  and  the  thermoBMHr 
kept  its  average  of  10  degrees  of  Fahrmlmil- 
delivercd  a  sermon,  leaning  with  Kwnt-*^ 
energy  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  at  tfei 
Aill  stretch  of  his  voice;  for  the  congregatiai^ 
who  otherwise  were  devotion  itself  and  «nU 
not  have  disturbed  him  by  a  whisper,  took  M 
account  of  coughs,  sneeses,  blowing  mm 
vrithout  the  aid  of  pocket  handkerchief,  ■! 
other  little  noises,  including  now  and  thcB  I 
stout  squall  from  a  baby,  and  as  loud  a  hMk 
from  the  mother,  till  the  preacher's  voice  wM 
sometimes  drovmed.  The  church  itself  was  • 
heavy  ancient  building,  with  aimply  gfoMl 
roof,  gay  bedizened  altar,  and  whitewadMl 
walls  behung  vrith  tin  urns,  and  armorial  bH» 
ings.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  aeiuoB  • 
contribution  was  levied  with  long  pole  and  bsg 
at  end,  as  elsewhere,  into  which  kopecks  at  A 
weights  and  sizes  tumbled,  upon  whiek  tta 
clergyman  retreated  to  the  altar,  and,  ttdaf 
the  audience,  chanted  a  few  aentcneei  ia  a 
high  key.  This  was  the  signal  for  diwnfawii 
the  solid  mass  stirred,  and  broke  up  into  hU' 
dreds  of  flragments— the  reeking  diorA  WM 
abandoned— each  recognised  his  own  littli 
sledge  and  horse  among  multitndea  irtioh 
seemed  cast  in  the  same  mould — poles  stodt- 
rope  reins  entangled,  and  v<nces  scolded  aai 
laughed  altomately;  and  in  five  minnt—  tks 
whole  congregation  were  scouring  awaj  i 
the  countiy." 

The  nuptial  ceremonies,  anion4(  the  ] 
of  the  lower  daas,  are  suflldentlj  i 
to  arrest  our  attention.  When  a 
to  provide  himself  virith  a  female  compaaion 
for  life,  he  goes  vrith  a  firiend  to  the  lumae  i> 
which  a  young  woman  resides  who  may  srit 
his  taste,  and  says  to  her  mother,  "  Prodaet 
your  merchandise;  we  have  money  to  ezckaafa 
for  it."  The  girl  is  brought  forward;  and 
if,  on  a  ptivale  eTamination,  ahe  ahoold  aat 
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wf  penonal  blemishes,  and 
t  time  be  declared  to  possess 
,  ahe  is  acknowledged  by  the 
r  of  his  affection;  and  pre- 
leiHir  for  the  nuptial  solemnity. 
of  ■■rriage,  the  bride  is  crowned 
■tad  <tf  wormwood;  and,  when  the 
cHbrmed  his  duty,  his  clerk  throws 
r  iMipa  upon  her  head,  wishing  that 
owe  aa  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She 
nimnal  parade  into  another  apart- 
alker  the  consummation,  an  enter- 
ghcB.  at  which  a  reputed  magician 
k  a  view  of  repelling  erery  sinister 
odier  dealers  in  witchcraft,  to  the 
r  the  new  couple.  The  men  who 
testify  their  joy  by  the  obstrepe- 
iflBebTiety. 

owns  the  obsequies  of  persons  of 
idncted  in  much  the  same  manner 
»antries  of  Europe;  but  people  of 
aaa  ^till  retain  some  peculiar  cere- 
iter  the  dead  body  is  dressed,  a 
«d  to  pray  for  the  soul,  to  purify 
rith  incense,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with 
while  it  remains  above  ground. 
carried  to  the  grave,  wliich  is  done 
pesticnlations  of  sorrow,  the  priest 
Ucket,  aigned  by  the  bishop  and 
rgynum,  aa  the  passport  of  the  de- 
atven.  This  is  put  into  the  cofBn, 
i  finger*  of  the  corpse ;  after  which 
y  return  to  the  house,  where  they 
r  aorrow  in  intoxication,  which  is 
•aalonally  during  forty  days.  Within 
a  prieat  every  day  recites  prayers 
ve  of  the  deceased;  for,  though  the 
9  not  believe  in  purgatory,  they 
jtt  their  departed  friend  may  be 
prayer  in  his  long  journey  to  the 
destination  after  tliis  life, 
owns— Edificbs.— Petersburg  is 
tlte  Neva,  between  the  lake  of  La- 
te eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
n  1703,  a  few  fishing-huts,  on  a  spot 
that  the  ground  was  formed  into 
I,  marlLed  the  spot  where  now  stands 
ated  capital,  which  contains  every 
or  magnificence,  the  improvement 
i,  revenne,  navigation,  war,  com- 
tlie  like,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
foisbed  and  admired  cities  of  Eu- 
is,"  aajrs  Mr.  James,  "  a  city  of 
Mlaces,  where  the  residences  of  in- 
le  with  the  efftisions  of  imperial 
cc,  and  where  the  buildings  des- 
abllc  works  hold  a  rank  of  ostenta- 
an  striking,  and  are  of  a  magnitude 
ig  with  the  mighty  concerns  of  this 
i."  The  impression  produced  upon 
y  the  first  approach  to  this  capital, 
escribed  by  a  recent  accomplished 
eDer.  "  About  onr  three  hours' pas- 
Msburg,  I  can't  say  much.  The  air 
icfy  keen,  the  couches  below  were  / 
id  titeteeaeoa  eitberhaad  being  s  / 


mere  dismal  swamp,  many  of  our  party  doted 
most  comfortably  till  such  time  as  Petersburg 
became  visible ;  when  we  all  hastened  on  deck 
to  take  the  first  impressions  of  this  capital. 
Behind  us  Cronstadt  had  sunk  into  the  waters, 
and  before  us  Petersburg  seemed  scarcely  to 
emerge  flrom  the  same,  so  invisible  was  tlia 
shallow  tablet  of  land  on  which  it  rests.  The 
mosque-like  form  of  the  Greek  churches — tlie 
profusion  of  cupola  and  minaret— with  treble 
domes  painted  blue,  with  silver  stars,  or  gre**n 
with  gold  stars,  and  the  various  gilt  spires, 
starting  at  intervals  flrom  the  low  city,  and 
blazing  like  flaming  swords  in  the  cold  rays  of 
a  Russian  October  setting  sun,  gave  it  an  air 
of  orientalism  little  in  accordance  with  the 
gloomy  mantle  of  snow  clouds  in  which  all 
this  glitter  was  shrouded.  The  loftiest  and 
most  striidng  object  was  the  Isaac's  church, 
still  behung  with  forests  of  scaffolding,  which, 
wliile  they  revealed  its  gigantic  proportions, 
gave  but  few  glimpses  of  its  form.  Altogether, 
I  was  disappointed  at  the  first  coup  d'ttil  of 
this  capital— it  lias  a  brilliant  fkce,  but  wants 
height  to  set  it  off.  The  real  and  peculiar 
magnificence  of  Petersburg,  however,  consists 
in  thus  sailing  apparently  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  into  a  city  of  palaces.  Herein,  no 
one  can  be  disappointed.  Granite  quaya  of 
immense  strength  now  gradually  closed  in 
upon  us,  bearing  aloft  stately  bidldings  mo- 
delled from  the  Acropolis,  while  successive 
vistas  of  interminable  streets,  and  canals  as 
thickly  populated,  swiftly  passing  before  us, 
told  us  plainly  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  northern  capital  ere  we  had  set  foot  to 
ground.  Here  all  observations  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  a  halt  in  the  pyroskaff,  which 
ceased  its  paddles,  and  lay  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream." 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  old 
town,  in  which  is  still  seen  the  cottage  of  Peter 
the  Great:  on  the  left  is  the  new  town,  tlirough 
which  three  canals  pass,  serving,  with  their 
bridges  and  quays  of  granite,  to  eml>ollish  the 
city,  and  affording  a  vent  to  the  inundations 
wUch  are  occasioned  by  the  temporary  accumu- 
lation of  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  an  awftd  inundation  arose,  in  1824, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  many  yean. 
From  the  admiralty,  a  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  three  long  and  handsome  streets 
branch  out,  intersected  by  others,  in  which  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco.  The 
Anitschkoff,  Taurida,  Marble  and  Grand  Duke 
Michael  palaces  are  admired  for  their  architec- 
ture; and  some  of  the  churches  are  magnifi< 
cent  structures.  That  which  was  completed 
in  1813,  after  the  labour  of  fifteen  years,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  beautif\il  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  that  Russia  can  exhibit  in  the 
modem  style.  It  is  called  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan.  It  will  be  rivalled 
by  the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  the  building  of 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  yeaxu,  m& 
ia  yet  Uar  from  its  completioii.    Othn  Qnitr> 
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ments  of  the  city  are  the  civil  and  military 
oospitala;  and  that  of  the  dowaj^er  empress 
Mary  may  serve  as  a  model  for  such  establish- 
ments, whether  we  re^^ard  its  exterior  appear- 
ance or  its  internal  arrangements.  Another 
decorative  object,  but  of  a  diflferent  species,  is 
the  colossal  equestrian  figure  of  Peter;  it  is 
the  inKcnions  work  of  Falconet,  a  French 
artist,  and  stands  upon  a  mass  of  ((nranite, 
which  was  brought,  by  an  extraordinary  union 
of  skill  and  labour  (for  it  then  weighed  15(X) 
tons)  from  the  province  of  Carclia  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  immediate  fortifications  of  the  city 
are  inconsi'lerable;  but  the  fortress  ofCrons- 
lot,  at  the  distance  of  L'i  miles,  and  the  strong 
town  of  Cronstadt,  the  principal  station  of  the 
imperial  navy,  serve  to  defend  the  entrance  of 
the  Neva.  Petersburg  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  450,000  inhabitants,  and  Cronstadt  above 
30,(KN). 

Moscow,  formerly  the  capital  of  this  great 
empire,  stands  on  the  river  Moskwa.  It  was 
founded  by  the  grand  duke  George,  in  11S6. 
Before  the  French  invasion  of  Russia,  it  was  a 
large  and  magnificent  city,  and  the  Kremlin 
was  a  superb  structure,  or  rather  a  motley  mass 
of  gaudy  buildings,  comprehending  the  imperial 
palace  and  chapel,  the  public  offices,  the  cathed- 
ral and  other  churches,  and  the  arsenal.  The 
circumference  of  the  town  was  about  12  miles; 
but  the  interior  was  not  filled  with  houses  or 
streets;  for  it  contained  so  many  spacious 
lawns,  gardens,  and  groves,  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country  than  a  city. 
Dreadful  havoc  was  made  on  this  spot,  in  1812. 
To  prevent  the  French  from  fixing  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to 
many  of  the  buihlings,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
major  part  of  the  population ;  and  the  flames, 
spreading  with  unrestrained  fury,  destroyed  or 
ruined  above  two-tltirds  of  the  town.  Speaking 
of  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  Karamsin 
■ays,  "  Eye-witnesses  relate,  that  the  carriage- 
market  and  the  drug-market  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers  themselves,  and 
many  other  houses  were  fired  by  their  owners ;" 
and  Hostopchin,  who  was  the  governor  at  tiie 
time,  says,  "  I  can  neither  attribute  the  confla- 
gration exclusively  to  the  Russians  nor  to  the 
enemy.  Ilalf  of  the  population  remaining  at 
Moscow  consisted  of  vagabonds,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  occupied  themselves  in  extend- 
ing the  fire,  that  they  might  liave  an  op]>ortu- 
nity  of  pillaging  during  the  consequent  con- 
fusion." Tlie  Kremlin,  and  the  celebrated 
hospital  for  foundlings,  were  among  the  portions 
which  were  uninjured  by  the  fire;  but  Hona- 
parte,  at  the  time  of  his  retreat,  ordered  the 
former  to  be  blown  up  by  mines,  yet  only  with 
partial  effect.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  retired, 
the  taskof  repairing  andrebuildingcommeuced; 
and,  within  two  years,  almost  .ItHlO  houses  were 
reconstructed  or  refitted.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued with  great  spirit,  and  Moscow  is  again 
Admired  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  eoaglsta  of  Sje  grand  diyisioiui.   The  first 


inclodes  the  KTemlin,  where  the  eathednl  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  dazsles  the 
eye  with  its  splendid  decoratioiu,  and  the  im- 
perial palace,  though  more  simple  in  its  ar^- 
tecture,  displays  the  most  auperb  flunitnre  of 
every  description.  The  second  division,  though 
it  is  called  the  Kitai-gorod,  or  Chinese  Town, 
is,  in  its  aspect,  the  most  Eoropean  part  of 
Moscow :  it  contains  what  is  particularly  called 
the  Beautiful  Place,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
squares  in  the  world.  The  Beloi-gorod,or  White 
Town,  exhibits  many  palaoes  of  the  nobles,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  the  Exercise  House,  (a 
building  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  remart 
able  construction,)  and  much  better  hooiei 
than  this  part  of  the  city  contained  before  the 
fire.  The  fourth  division,  styled  the  Earthea 
Town,  is  handsome,  but  less  splendid,  and  is 
surrounded  by  35  suburbs,  which  form  the  fifth 
and  least  striking  division.  The  noblemen's 
houses  are  not  uniformly  built ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing embellishments  are  central  domes  aai 
ranges  of  columns,  terraces,  balconies,  bafais- 
trades,  statues,  urns,  vaaes,  and  reliefs.  The 
population  of  Moscow  now  amounts  to  386*000 
souls. 

Novogorod  "the  g^rcat,"  the  ancient  seat  d 
a  powerful  Sclavonian  republic,  and  the  subie* 
quent  residence  of  Kuric,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Volkoif,  and  is  more  remarkable  fiir  iu 
former  fame  than  for  its  present  dignity  or 
beauty.  It  has  a  large  but  insignificant  tat- 
tress,  a  curious  cathedral,  and  churches  onap 
mented  with  gilt  spires. 

Kiow,  or  Kief,  which  is  called  "  the  mothear  d 
Russian  cities,"  was  once  the  capital  of  Russia; 
and  it  is  still  a  place  of  no  small  importance. 
It  stands  at  a  great  height,  on  the  crest  of  n 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  whicti  rise  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  plain,  apparently  throws 
up  by  some  wild  freak  of  nature,  at  once  curiooa, 
unique,  and  beautiM.  The  style  of  its  ardii- 
tecture  is  admirably  calculated  to  give  effect  to 
its  peculiar  position ;  and,  after  a  dreary  joamcT 
on  the  wild  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  it  break! 
upon  the  traveller  with  all  the  glittering  sai 
gorgeous  splendour  of  an  Asiatic  city.  For 
many  centuries  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  North,  the  sacred  holy  dty  of 
the  Russians;  and,  long  before  reaching  it,  its 
numerous  convents  and  churches,  crowiiiBf 
tlie  summit,  and  hanging  on  the  aides  of  the 
hill,  with  ttieir  quadrupled  domes,  and  ipiree^ 
and  chains,  and  crosses,  gilded  with  ducat  goU.^ 
and  glittering  in  the  sun,  give  the  whole  city' 
the  appearance  of  golden  splendour.  The  in- 
terior, liowever,  docs  not  correspond ;  the  streeta 
arc  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  moedy 
of  wood.  In  1833,  the  emperor  Nicholas  founded 
here  a  university,  to  wMch  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Vladimir.  Under  one  of  its  monasteries 
are  catacombs,  excavated  firom  a  massy  rockt 
containing  the  revered  remains  of  many  of  tho 
primitive  Cliristians  of  Ruaaia.  To  this  spot 
frequent  pilgrimages  are  made  by  the  soper- 
atit'voTi  ol  tiks  Ruaaiana,  many  of  whom  wQi 
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Byedettrian  Journej  of  TOO  or 
ortlMfcrfbniuaioeof  acts  of  dertrtion 
Miif  4eir  aainta.  The  city  i«  chiefly 
tf  tkoe  pflgrim*,  and  by  a  fkir, 
dilaJamiaxy.  The  fortifications  of 
iCBBdlait  rt^tair;  and  its  arsenal  is 
tt^  Imge  enoosh  to  contain  100,000 
ma.  The  popolation  amounts  to 
e  city  bdon^  to  Little  Russia,  (for- 
flodta^)  in  which  division  the  finest 
^  ftBBOQa  for  its  trade  and  for  the 
Degc  fDimded  by  Count  Bezborodko. 
ifefORorod  Is  said  to  have  been  at 
lei  iiy  Peter  the  Great  for  a  new 
is  dominions.  However  that  might 
m  is  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
de  of  the  empire.  Makarief,  on  the 
.  to  be  one  of  the  most  fk«quented 
e  world;  bat,  in  1818,  the  fiair  which 
mus  remored  to  Nishnei-Novogorod ; 
popfolaitlon  of  the  latter  town  has 
ed  witUn  a  few  years.  It  lias  now 
)  xertdents;  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
lasta  about  two  months,  it  swarms 
B,  agents,  and  occasional  visitants, 
:be  spot  firom  every  considerable 
Enn^e  and  Asia. 

CO,  one  of  those  cities  which  are 
n  aa  sacred  by  the  Russians,  was 
Ebse  the  9th  century,  and  was  long 
an  independent  principality.  It  is 
the  government  of  the  same  name, 
banks  of  the  Dnieper.  In  1813  it 
e  hands  of  Napoleon,  after  a  san- 
tle  with  the  Russian  army.  Ithasa 
,  a  mHitaiy  school,  and  other  public 
.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice. 
of  ita  splendour,  Smolensko  is  said 
t^ned  300,000  inhabitants.  Its  pre- 
tion  is  not  more  than  10,000. 
ekdef  place  of  the  government  of  the 
,  ia  situated  on  the  Oupa,  about  130 
Moscow.  It  Is  of  comparatively 
e,  having  been  founded  in  1509  by 
ovitch.  But  it  has  rapidly  risen  to 
by  means  of  its  iron-manufactures : 
jrmingham  of  Russia.  Here  is  the 
ishment  for  the  fabrication  of  arms 
aian  army,  in  which  7000  workmen 
ed.  There  is  also  an  arsenal  here, 
aina  arms  for  100,000.  The  iron  is 
tin  mhses  in  the  vicinity.  Tula  pos- 
oa  pnblic  and  literary  institutions, 
Ofpidation  of  about  40,000  souls. 
1,  aitoate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
he  White  Sea,  was,  before  the  time 
le  Great,  the  only  port  by  which 
mnnicated  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
diree  English  miles  in  length,  and 
Uh.  The  buildings  are  principally 
at  the  exchange  is  of  stone.  Not- 
g  the  decrease  of  the  trade  of  Arch- 
the  building  of  Petersburg,  it  still 
eat  qvantity  of  merchandise,  partly 
m  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  the  Avntiov 
t  ha*  mhottt  SHOOO  iob*bitMntM. 
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Riga,  a  strong  town,  (formerly  the  capital  of 
Livonia,)  is,  pext  to  Petersburg,  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  also 
a  fortress  of  the  first  ranlc  It  contains,  in  the 
city  and  three  suburbs,  about  40^000  inhabitants, 
and  has  many  public  institutions,  among  which 
is  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  There  is  a  float- 
ing wooden  bridge  over  the  Duna,  2600  feet 
long,  and  40  broad,  which,  in  winter,  when  the 
ice  sets  in,  is  removed,  and  in  summer  replaced. 
Abo,  which  was  long  the  capital  of  Swedish 
Finland,  now  flourishes  imder  the  Russian 
government.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
both  inland  and  foreign.  ManuCsctures  of 
linen,  silk,  cotton,  ropes,  glass,  and  paper,  are 
conducted  with  skill  and  efficiency;  and  tlic 
population  lias  increased  in  no  small  degree 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  country  with 
Russia.  The  university  was  rebuilt  in  a  hand- 
some style  by  the  emperor  Alexander:  the  hall 
is  beautifol ;  and,  among  other  embellishments, 
it  boasts  of  statuary  ornaments  firom  the  hand 
of  a  pupil  of  Sergei. 

Kherson  was  founded  in  ITTB*  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  as  a  convenient  station 
for  the  trade  of  the  Euxine;  and,  for  many 
years,  it  seemed  to  flourish,  having  at  one  time 
40,000  inhabitants  and  130  vessels ;  but,  after 
the  death  of  its  patron.  Prince  Potemldn,  and 
of  its  imperial  foundress,  it  declined,  a&:l  does 
not  now  contain  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000.  Its  decline  was  caused  by  the  com- 
mercial rivalship  of  Odessa,  and  the  removal  of 
the  admiralty  and  dock  yards  to  Nikolaef. 
Catliarine  made  a  triumphal  procession  to  this 
town  in  1787,  and  was  so  elevated  with  the  hope 
of  making  it  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  she  inscribed,  over  one  of  the 
gates,  "Through  this  gate  lies  the  road  to 
Byzantium." 

Odessa  was  foimded  in  1793,  by  Catharine  II., 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine ;  but  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  town  before  the  year  1803,  when  it 
became  the  rallying-point  of  those  nations 
which  had  extorted  firom  the  Turks  the  liberty 
of  navigating  that  sea.  It  is  a  handsome  well- 
built  town,  all  the  houses  being  of  stone ;  it 
contains  a  fine  cathedral,  a  lyceum,  a  theatre, 
and  other  public  edifices  both  uaeftil  and  oma- 
mentaL  The  most  numerous  part  of  its  popu- 
lation consists  of  Greeks :  there  are  also  many 
Jews;  but  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  are 
English,  French,  and  Germans.  Its  commercial 
success  has  gradually  elevated  the  ntmiber  of 
its  occupants  to  more  than  40,000. 

About  40  miles  from  Kherson  is  Nikolaef, 
which,  though  it  did  not  exist  before  the  year 
1791,  is  now  a  very  flourisliing  town.  Almost 
idl  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  some  of 
the  public  buildings  are  particularly  grand. 
The  docks  are  extensive,  and  fUmish  many 
ships  of  war  for  the  Black  Sea,  the  admiral  oi 
which  keeps  a  sort  of  court  in  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  nearly  amount  to  11,000. 

Next  to  the  government  of  Khenoa  \a  t\iat 
of  Tsurida,  including  the  Crimea,  tlie  tonn« 
Jl  2 
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importance  of  vliich  peninsula  entitles  it  to  a 
more  extended  notice  than  we  should  otherwise 
be  induced  to  {^vc.  fiaktchiaerai  wax  its  ancient 
metropolis,  but  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  It  is  a  mean  town,  and  the  bouses 
in  general  arc  contemptible ;  but  the  palace  is 
a  remarkable  mcinumeiit  of  oriental  niaicni- 
ficencc.  The  present  capital  is  Sympheropol, 
whicli  consists  of  two  parts — tlie  Tartarian 
division,  and  that  which  the  Russians  built 
after  the  conquest  of  the  country.  This  town 
had  been  hmg  <leclining;  but  it  is  now  increas- 
ing in  extent  and  population,  though  it  is  not 
supposed  to  contain  above  SUUO  inhabiunts. 
The  Tartars  are  sober,  temperate,  and  chaste ; 
submis!<iv<;  to  their  priests  and  nobles;  orderly 
and  industrious,  but  not  skilful  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  still  less  acquainted  with  the  sciences. 
Cafia  formerly  flourished  under  the  Genoese 
away;  but  it  is  now  in  a  low  state  of  population, 
not  being  inliabited  by  more  than  4000  persons. 
Many  of  its  houses  arc  unoccupied,  and  the 
town  has  a  forlorn  aspect. 

The  chief  mart  of  the  Crimea  is  Karassubazar. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
honied  cattle,  fruit  and  wiuc,  leather,  and  other 
articles.  It  has  2()  luosques,  and  a  few  Christian 
churches ;  and  about  5000  persons  compose  its 
population. 

About  midway  between  Moscow  and  the 
Uralian  mountains  lies  the  city  of  Kasan,  wliich 
was  formerly  tiie  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom 
of  the  same  name.  It  ranks  third  among  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  has  a  population  of 
between  !iO,UOU  and  GO,0(X)  souls.  It  suffered 
much  fh)m  conflagrations  in  1774  and  1815;  but 
since  tlie  latter  event  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
much  improved  style.  It  has  58  churclies  and 
4  cathedrals.  In  1801,  the  empen>r  foimded  a 
university  here,  which  was  opeuad  in  1814. 

BlANurACTUREs — CoMMKBCE.— The  Russian 
manufactures  are  niunerous  and  important. 
Great  quantities  of  linen  are  fabricated :  cotton 
goods,  both  plain  and  printed,  silken  and 
woollen  articles,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  mats,  lea- 
ther, hats,  gold  lace,  glass,  porcelain,  paper, 
and  many  other  commodities,  exercise  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  Russians.  All  these  articles, 
indeed,  are  not  objects  of  exportation ;  but  their 
exports  arc  so  valuable,  in  comparison  with  the 
imports,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in 
their  favour.  Beside  many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned goods.  Great  Britain  receives  iron,  tim- 
ber, hides,  hemp,  flax,  pot-ash,  hogs'  bristles, 
tallow,  and  (ttom  the  Polish  dependencies  of 
Russia)  large  supplies  of  com.  With  France 
and  other  continental  regions,  the  Russians 
have  also  a  flourishing  trade. 

GovxBNMBNT. — The  sovereign  of  the  Russian 
empire  is  absolute  and  despotic  in  the  fullest 
extent  of  those  terms,  and  master  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  his  subjects,  who,  though 
they  may  be  of  the  high(;st  rank,  or  may  have 
been  highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
weUara  of  the  state,  may,  for  the  most  trifling 
atiace  beaeuedand  tent  to  Siberia,  or  com- 


pelled to  orndge  for  life  upon  the  public  vorio^ 
and  have  all  their  goods  confia^ted.  Ete  b 
also  supreme  head  of  the  church.  His  title  of 
samodeyetz,  or.  autocrat,  is  descriptive  of  Ui 
inherent  and  eincontrollable  authority. 

But,  however  despotic  a  sovereign  may  be.  he 
must  have  instruments,  by  means  of  which  to 
exercise  Ms  power.    The  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch is  delegated  to  the  great  collides  of  tke 
empire,  who  preside  over  the  central  admini>> 
tration,  and  to  the  governors-general,  dvil,  and 
other  functionaries,  who  compose  the  local  ad- 
ministration. The  three  great  bodies  (tf  the  state 
are  the  council  of  the  empire,  the  directini 
senate,  and  the  holy  synod.  The  first  is  divided 
mto  four  departments,  each  of  which  has  a  jm- 
sident :  these  are  the  departments  of  legislatioi^ 
war,  civU  and  religious  affairs,  and  ffuwnfM- 
The  minister  and  secretary  of  the  empire  nub 
part  of  this  college,  which  has  the  management 
of  all  important  affairs,  with  the  exceptioB  «f 
those  which  relate  to  foreign  policy.  The  direct* 
ing  senate  is  considered  the  first  body  in  the 
state.    The  monarch  presides  over  it,  and  en 
appoint  senators  in  whatever  number  hepleasei. 
Tlie  senate  looks  to  the  execution  of  the  law^ 
watches  over  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
tlie  ]>ublic  revenue,  promulgates  the  laws  nik 
the  edicts  issued  by  the  emperor,  nominates  to 
the   majority  of  ufiQces,  judges,  in   the  liit 
appeal,  all  causes,  and  its  decrees  have  tke 
force  of  law,  like  those  of  the  emperor,  by  whca 
alone  they  can  be  annulled.    The  holy  synod 
is  the  college  whence  emanates  the  si^trene 
authority  of  the  Greco-Russian  church.    It  ii 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  prelates  named 
by  the  emperor;  it  presents  to  all  ecdesiastieol 
appointments,  enforces  the  observance  of  tbe 
canon  laws,  and  has  an  eye  to  the  preserving  of 
tlie  purity  of  doctrine.    Tlie  executive  power, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  concentred  hi 
some  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  il 
more  sjiecially  intrusted  to  the  ministers  iriM 
are  secretaries  of  state,  who  form  a  fourth  cot 
lege,  imder  the  name  of  the  committee  of  mi- 
nisters, but  subordinate  to  the   three  gicit 
bodies  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Russia  must  therefore  be  considered  as  U 
absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  the  sovereign  of 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  the 
state  and  of  religion.  But  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  empire  display  great  diflferences  in  their 
administration,  and  are  variously  governed, 
according  to  the  ancient  pri\-ilege8  which  they 
iiavc  i)reserved,  or  the  constitutions  which  were 
granted  to  them  when  they  were  united  with 
the  empire.  It  is  thus  that  the  Don  and  the 
Black  Sea  ("ossacks  form  republics,  which  may 
be  railed  military;  that  the  grand  duchy  of 
Finland  has  a  constitution  entirely  differeot 
from  that  of  otlier  parts  of  the  empire;  and 
that  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courluid,  eqjoy 
very  extensive  privileges.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland  had  a  constitutional  government  (often, 
indeed,  violated)  from  1815  to  1831 ;  but,  sbiee 
the  overthrow  of  the  brave  and  nnfbrtonate 
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been  annexed  to  the 


of  clTil  law  established 
foy  imperfect,  and.  in  many 
and  adjust;  being  an 
of  knra  and  reg:ulationB  dra«-n 
rtiie  atatea  of  Kurupe,  ill  difirested, 
leqieets  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
eBaaaian  nation.  But  CAtharine 
le  attempts  to  reform  and  correct 
leeoarts  of  justice  were  in  general, 
,  voy  corrupt,  and  those  by  whom 
idMored  were  extremely  ignorant; 
ieioaa  retrulations  fixed  a  certain 
'  oAce  of  judKC,  which  before  de- 
e  oontribntions  of  the  clients,  and 
idminist  ration  of  the  laws  on  a 
tter  baais.  Even  the  slaves  were 
ft  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters, 
«  to  a  prosecution  for  acts  of  out- 
•Ity. 

times,  efforts  have  been  made  in 
rm  a  uniform  and  general  code  of 
tmisaion,  established  by  Cattiarine 
taolved  in  177^,  without  having 
thing.  Paul  and  Alexander  also 
mmissions  with  but  Imperfect  sue- 
;  coarse  of  half  a  century,  no  less 
iK  1.130,000  was  expended  on  this 
nifth,  between  1336  and  1833,  a  body 
lublished  in  fifteen  volumes,  which 
al  ukase  was  ordered  to  come  into 
;he  1st  of  January,  1835,  and  to  be 
lasia  in  all  cases  where  it  was  not 
1  to  the  provincial  laws.    It  was 

eight  parts,  or  codes,  and  con- 
hapters,  and  about  38,U00  articles. 
Mm  or  other,  however,  this  series 
lot  yet  been  carried  into  execution. 
ians  have  various  punishments, 
th  inflicted  and  endured  with  won- 
sibUity.    Peter  the  Great  used  to 

robbers  upon  the  Volga,  and  in 
of  hia  dominions,  by  iron  hoolcs 
dr  riba,  on  gibbets,  where  they 
mselves  to  death,  hundreds  at  a 
ingle  and  double  luoat  have  been 
B  ladies  as  well  as  men  of  quality. 
m  axe  excruciating;  but  in  the 
t  the  hands  are  bound  behind  the 
1  the  eord,  being  fixed  to  a  pulley, 
n  the  ground,  vrith  the  dislocation 
hoolders;  and  then  his  back  is  in 
arified  by  the  executioner  with  a 
cut  from  the  skin  of  a  wild  ass. 
nent  has  been  so  often  fatal,  that 
-enerally  attends  the  patient,  to 
.  it  ought  to  cease.  It  is  not  always 
of  the  strokes,  but  the  method  of 
m,  which  occasions  the  death  of  a 
r  the  executioner  can  kill  him  in 

strokes,  by  striking  him  upon  the 
1  persons  sometimes  recover,  in  a 
rbo  have  received  three  hundred 
rrately  inflicted. 
to  iheitaiet  tetter  of  the  law,  there  I 


are  no  capital  pnnishments  in  Rnssia,  except  bi 
the  case  of  high  treason :  but  there  is  much  less 
humanity  in  this  than  has  been  supposed;  ftor 
there  are  many  felons  who  expire  under  the 
knout;  and  others  die  of  fatigue  in  their  jour- 
ney to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardships  they 
suffer  in  the  mines;  so  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  no  fewer  criminals  suffer  death  in 
Russia  than  in  those  countries  where  capital 
punishments  are  authorised  by  the  laws.  Fe- 
Ions,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  the 
cheeks  and  forehead  marked,  are  sometimes 
sentenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  at  Cron- 
stadt,  Vishnei-Voloshok,  and  other  places;  but 
the  common  practice  is  to  send  them  into 
Siberia,  where  they  are  employed  in  various 
labours.  It  luu  been  said,  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  torture  does  honour  to  Catharine  II.; 
but  she  merely  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
inflicted  without  express  permission  from  the 
government.  Its  abiolition  was  reserved  for  the 
humanity  of  her  grandson  Alexander. 

Rkvexue.— The  revenue  of  this  great  empbfe 
arises  fh>m  the  capitation  tax,  or  head-money, 
the  tax  on  the  capital  of  merchants,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  imperial  domains,  the  customs,  the 
stamp  duties,  the  tax  on  kabaiu  or  public- 
houses,  and  other  imposts.  The  revenue  of 
RuMia  bears  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  country.  It  is  variously  rated  by 
various  writers.  Mr.  Bremner  estimates 
it  at  i£14,200,000,  Balbi  and  others  at  about 
jC16,0U0,000.  a  part  of  this  revenue  is  absorbed 
by  interest  upon  a  debt  of  about  1'&0,INN).000, 
and  by  a  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  debt. 

AaMT  AMD  Navy.— Before  the  16th  century, 
the  troops  of  Russia  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  militia  of  other  countries.  But,  about 
the  middle  of  that  century,  the  cxar  John 
formed  a  few  companies  of  infantry  from  the 
vassals  of  the  boyars :  they  were  called  ttrrltxi, 
or  sharp-shooters,  and  were  retained  even  in 
time  of  peace.  Michael  added  to  this  force  a 
regiment  of  cavalry;  and  Alexis  considerably 
augmented  the  standing  army  of  the  state ;  but 
this  department  was  greatly  neglected  by  his 
successor,  until  Peter  arose,  who  reformed  hot  h 
the  military  and  civil  establishments.  In  1712 
the  army  exceeded  the  amount  of  105,500  men ; 
in  1747  it  reached  the  number  of  162,750;  in 
1771  it  bordered  on  200,000;  and,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander,  above  268,700  well  disciplined 
soldiers  composed  the  regular  force  of  the 
empire.  A  greater  number  were  in  arms  at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion;  but,  after  all  the 
exertions  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  the  grand  army  which 
opposed  the  invaders  exceeded  135,0tX).  The 
most  exaggerated  accounts  have  bci-n  given  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Russian  aruiy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Russian  government,  artful 
in  everything,  is  the  originator  of  these  reports. 
It  lias  been  said,  and  believed,  that  Russia 
has  1,000,000  men  in  arms.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  her  actual  force  la  somewXnat 
hetacen  600,000 and  700,000  men;  a  fbice  w]Ai> 
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ciently  formidable  to  denuind  the  vigilance  of 
the  civilized  European  powers.  The  Uussian 
soldiers  are  distininushed  by  the  moat  unjield- 
ing  firmness ;  and  the  Cossacks,  in  particular, 
are  remarkable  for  alertness  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  These  brave  and  fidthfiil  subjects  of 
the  empire  are  descendants  of  those  fierce  tribes 
which  formerly  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Volga.  They  retained 
their  ancient  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great;  but  they  liave  since  beat  more  fiilly 
incorporated  with  the  government.  Furnished 
with  fire-arms  and  long  spears,  they  usually  act 
as  light  cavalry,  and  rush  upon  the  enemy  with 
loud  shouts:  they  are  more  fitted  for  desultory 
hostilities  than  for  the  steadiness  of  regular 
wtarfare. 

With  a  view  of  having  a  numerous  military 
force  ready  at  the  first  rail,  colonies  were  some 
years  ago  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  grand  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  immense  army  flrom  among  the  pea- 
sants, who  will  thus  combine  the  agricultural 
and  military  characters.  The  chief  stations  of 
these  colonies  have  the  appearance  of  garri- 
soned towns;  and  the  scheme  tends  to  make 
the  Russians  more  decidedly  a  military  nation. 
The  present  population  of  these  colonies  is 
about  700,000. 

Of  late  yean  very  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  navy.  Naval  reviews  are  frequent; 
bat  the  Russian  sailors  are  far  firom  having 
acquired  high  maritime  slcilL  The  navy  consists 
of  dO  sail  of  the  line,  S5  (Hgates,  8  war  steamers, 
128  brigs,  corvettes,  &c.,  and  600  gun-boats. 

ROTAL     TITI.B  —  NOBILITT  —  ObDERS      OF 

Kniohthood.— The  sovereign  of  Russia  is 
called  tlie  czar  or  tnar,  a  Sclavonic  word  sig- 
nifying king  or  sovereign.  In  his  ulcases  or 
royal  decrees,  and  other  public  acts,  he  assumes 
the  title  of  nutocrator,  that  is,  an  independent 
and  nncontrollable  ruler. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Russian  constitution.  The  ancient 
nobility  of  Russia  were  divided  into  Imezes,  boy- 
an,  and  vaivods.  The  Imezes  were  sovereigns 
upon  their  own  estates,  till  these  were  reduced 
by  the  csar:  bat  they  still  retain  the  name. 
llie  boyan  were  nobility  under  the  knezes ;  and 
the  vaivods  were  govemon  of  provinces.  Those 
titles,  however,  so  often  revived  the  ideas  of 
their  ancient  power,  that  the  late  empresses 
introduced  among  their  subjects  the  titles  of 
ooonts  and  princes,  and  the  other  distinctions 
of  nobHiQr  that  are  common  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  Russian  orden  of  Imighthood  are  six. 
The  order  of  St.  Andrew  vras  instituted  by  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1698,  to  animate  his  nobles  and 
offloen  in  his  wan  against  the  Turks.  He  also 
institated  dw  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nefkki; 
and,  in  compliment  to  the  empress,  that  of  St. 
Catluurine.  Those  of  St.  George  and  Vladimir 
were  catabUdied  by  Catharine  II.,  the  latter 
be^if  intended  for  civil  oflBcers.  Her  unfortu- 
ai^  katlmad  had  pnrioualy  founded  the  order 


of  St.  Anne  of  Holstein,  ont  of  reap 
memory  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Great. 

RsLioioN.— The  established  religi 
sia  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
article  of  fedth,  by  wliich  that  churc 
so  long  separated  from  the  Latin  c 
church,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  I 
does  not  proceed  flrom  the  Father  ai 
but  from  the  Father  only.  The  Rui 
siastics  deny  the  pope's  supremacy ;  a 
they  disclahn  image-worship,  they  r 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  custo 
churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  sai 
they  consider  as  mediators.  They 
number  of  fasts,  so  tliat  they  live  ' 
miously  during  a  great  part  of  the  y 
the  long  fast  of  Lent,  they  hail  the  a 
Easter  with  a  striking  solemnity.  A 
all  the  churches  are  filled  with  deo 
tians,  each  holding  alighted  taper;  ; 
directed  toward  the  sanctuary,  from  ^ 
the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  preceded  b 
banners  and  crosses.  Search  is  nu 
body  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  then  declared 
risen;  the  joy  is  unbounded;  and,  i 
elusion  of  the  religious  service,  feas 
order  of  the  day.  The  parochial  p: 
no  fixed  income,  but  have  wooden  1 
smaU  portions  of  land,  and  receiv< 
tions  from  their  flocks.  They  are  al 
even  required,  to  many;  but  the  I 
obliged  to  remain  in  celibacy. 

Peter  the  Great  showed  his  profo 
ledge  of  government  in  nothing  m< 
the  reformation  of  his  church.  Hi 
dangerous  powers  of  the  patriarch  at 
clergy,  and  declared  liimself  the  I 
church.  After  establishing  this  gre 
reformation,  he  left  his  clergy  in  f 
sion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies ;  no 
off  their  beards:  that  impolitic  at 
reserved  for  Peter  III.,  and  greatly  < 
to  his  catastrophe.  Before  liis  tii 
number  of  both  sexes  were  shut  up  i 
nor  has  it  been  thought  prudent  to 
those  societies.  The  abuses  of  thei 
are  in  a  great  measure  removed;  f 
can  become  a  monk  before  he  has 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  no  female  a  ni 
is  fifty;  and  even  then  not  without 
of  their  superiora. 

LiTBHATOBB.— The  Russians  co\ 
an  annalist,  the  venerable  Nestor, 
the  year  1000;  but  they  have  not  hit 
a  shining  figure  in  the  republic  of  1< 
in  consequence  of  the  great  encc 
given  by  some  of  their  sovereigns,  i 
tution  of  academies  and  other  literal 
sufficient  proofs  have  appeared  of  the 
of  their  intellectual  abilities.  The 
liibited  at  their  academical  meeting 
favourably  received  all  over  Europe 
those  which  relate  to  astronomy, 
matics,  and  natural  philosophy;  ai 
\  poetSt  dnmatixu,  sad  udacellaneo 
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OMlf  tlMm.  Lomonosof  and  Su- 
re tin  poets  of  the  last  century,  and 
•e  of  tte  present  are  Derschaven, 

IhakOTtki*  Ismaelof,  and  Karam- 
it  of  whom  is  also  an  historian  and 
■■i  Vffter.  The  translations  from 
.  poetiy,  made  by  Dr.  Bowring,  will 
ier  lome  idea  of  the  meriu  of  the 
•ca. 

iTiB«  AHD  Schools.— Three  col- 
boded  by  Peter  the  Great  at  Mos- 
rdaasical  leamingand  philosophy, 
lor  mathematics,  and  the  third  for 
■d  astronomy ;  but  they  were  suf- 
to  decay.  The  empress  Elizabeth 
dvartity  in  the  same  city,  in  17&5; 
L  rebuilt  and  reorKanized  it ;  but  it 

destroyed  in  1812.  The  present 
not  ao  fine  a  building  as  the  former, 
er  better  regulations.  Schools  are 
t,  as  in  the  university  of  Petersburg, 
irs  recelTe  salaries  firom  the  crown ; 
"tain  nnmber  of  students,  not  only 

afforded  gratU,  but  they  are  even 
MModed  by  the  government.  Schools 
en  established  over  the  wide  extent 
re,  and  many  of  these  seminaries 
id  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  or  of  Mr. 

There  is  also  a  university  at  Kieff. 

scientific  establishments  are  the 

Sciences,  founded  by  Catharine  I., 
lemy  of  Arts,  founded  by  ElizabeUi, 
d  by  Catharine  II. 
B. — ^The  Russian  language  is  an  im- 
sct  of  the  Sclavonian,  which,  with 
Ts,  Is  still  in  use  in  the  ofBces  of 
he  letters  have  a  great  resemblance 
he  Greek  characters.  The  language 
ind  expressive,  and  requires  great 
he  organs  of  utterance.  The  Lord's 
ossian  is  as  follows  :— 
ash,  ^e  esi  na  nebesech:  da  svya- 
tvoye:  dapriedettzarstvye  tvoye:  da 
I  troya,  jako  no  nebese  ee  na  semle : 
naaooshniedi^id  nam  dues :  ee  osta- 
[e  nasha  yakoje,  ce  me  ostavlyaem 

nashim :  ee  ne  vovede  nas  vo  iskoo- 
obave  nas  ot  loocavago :  yako  tvoe 
,  ee  aeela,  ee  slava,  vo  vokee  vekov. 

. — ^The  foundation  of  the  Russian 
be  traced  to  the  year  862,  when 
niah  or  Norwegian  adventurer,  led 
ly  of  warriors  to  Novogorod,  and, 
i  republic  which  had  long  existed  on 
ssomed  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign. 
n's  vridow,  having  been  initiated  in 
an  fikith  at  Con8tantino]>le,  intro- 
reUgion  among  the  Russians ;  but 
>t  generally  embrace  it  before  the 
adimir,  who  died  in  the  year  1015. 
ions  and  hostilities  of  th*  Tartars 
e  strength  and  checked  tht  progress 
»ian  state;  and  many  of  its  grand 
irtnees  (not  excepting  Alexander 
•  trinmplied  over  the  Danes  J  were  I 


vassals  to  the  khan  of  the  golden  horde,  or 
superior  tribe.  John  Basilowitx,  in  1477,  shook 
off  the  degrading  yoke;  and  his  prosperous 
reign  of  40  years  gave  a  new  aspect  to  Russia. 

His  grandson,  John  II.,  subdued  the  kingdoms 
of  Kasan  and  Astracan,  in  Asia,  and  annexed 
them  to  the  Russian  dominions.  By  his  cruelty, 
however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
his  finest  provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  to  throw  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Polanders  and  Swedes.  After  his 
death,  the  succession  was  filled  by  a  set  of  weak 
cruel  princes;  and  their  territories  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  1597,  Boris  assassi- 
nated Demetrius,  the  lawftil  heir,  and  usurped 
the  throne.  A  young  monk  took  the  name  of 
Demetrius;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Polanders,  and  a  considerable  party— which 
every  tyrant  has  against  him— he  expelled  the 
usurper,  and  seised  the  crown.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  a  tumult  at  Moscow;  and  another 
ambitious  impostor  was  also  assassinated. 

These  impositions  prove  the  despicable  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  the  Russians  were  im- 
mersed. The  country  became  by  turns  a  prey 
to  the  Polanders  and  the  Swedes ;  but,  in  1613^ 
it  was  rescued  flrom  the  danger  of  conquest  or 
ruin  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nobles,  sharpened 
by  their  despair.  Ladislaus,  son  of  Sigiamund 
II.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar;  but  the 
Russians  were  so  disgusted  and  enraged  at  the 
arrogance  of  their  Polish  oppressors,  that  they 
resolved  to  elect  a  native  prince.  Romanoff, 
archbishop  of  Rostoff,  whose  wife  descended 
firom  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Russia,  had 
been  sent  ambassador  to  Poland  by  Demetrius, 
one  of  the  Russian  tyrants,  and  there  was  de- 
tained prisoner,  under  pretence  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  rebelled  against  Ladislaus.  The 
nobles  met ;  and,  such  was  their  veneration  for 
Romanoff,  that  Uiey  elected  his  youthftil  son 
Michael  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  fother, 
being  exchanged  for  some  Polish  prisoners, 
returned  to  Russia,  and,  being  created  patriarch 
by  his  son,  ruled  coQJointly  with  Michael,  with 
great  prudence  and  success.  They  defeated 
the  attempts  of  the  Polanders  to  replace  Ladis- 
laus upon  the  throne,  and  likewise  the  claim 
of  a  brother  of  Oustavus  Adolphus.  The  claims 
of  the  Swedes  and  Polanders  upon  Russia  occa- 
sioned a  war  between  those  nations,  which  gave 
Michael  a  kind  of  breathing-time ;  and  he  made 
use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  He 
reigned  33  years,  and  by  his  wisdom,  and  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  restored  ease  and 
tranquillity  to  his  people. 

Alexis  succeeded  his  father  Michael.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius, 
lie  recovered  Smolensk,  Kief,  and  the  Ukraine, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  his  wars  «-ith  the 
Swedes.  He  promoted  agriculture,  introduced 
arts  and  sciences,  promulgated  a  rode  of  laws, 
and  greatly  improved  his  army  by  establish- 
ing discipline.  His  successor,  Theodore,  a  weak 
but  benevolent  prince,  reigned  seven  yean, 
and,  dyjng  in  ifi82,  recommended  to  \ii«  iio\Ae« 
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the  elevation  of  his  lialf-brother,  Peter,  to  the 
throne,  as  he  was  strong  both  in  body  and 
mind,  in  preference  to  his  imbecile  brother 
John.  The  princess  Sophia,  by  the  aid  of  the 
streltti,  (the  janissaries  of  Russia,)  checlied  the 
efficacy  of  this  recommendation,  and,  while  she 
consented  that  Peter  should  share  the  cliief 
authority  with  her  brother  Jotm,  arbitrarily  go- 
▼emed  in  the  names  of  both ;  but,  when  Peter 
had  attained  the  age  of  17  years,  he  formed,  by 
his  spirit  and  address,  a  stroni;  party  af^ainst 
the  regent,  and,  sending  her  to  a  convent,  as- 
sumed the  administration.  Galitzin,  who  was 
her  favourite  minister  and  general,  now  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  the  young  czar;  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  life.  Ilis 
great  estate  was  confiscated,  and  the  following 
curious  sentence  was  pronounced  as  his  punish- 
ment: "  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  most  cle- 
ment csar  to  repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the 
pole,  and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy 
days.  His  majesty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodness, 
allows  thee  threepence  per  day  for  thy  subsist- 
ence." Thus  was  Peter  left  with  no  other  com- 
petitor, in  1689,  than  the  mild  and  easy  John ;  on 
whose  death,  in  1696,  the  bold  and  ambitious 
youth  reigned  alone,  and  cruelly  provided  for  his 
Aiture  security  by  the  murder  of  5000  streltzi. 

Peter,  having  been  indiflferently  educated, 
through  the  jealousy  of  his  sister,  associated 
himself  with  the  Germans  and  Dutch;  with 
the  former  for  the  sake  of  their  manufactures, 
which  he  early  introduced  into  his  dominions; 
and  vrith  the  latter  for  their  sldll  in  navigation, 
which  he  practised  himself.    His  inclination 
for  the  arts  was  encouraged  by  his  favourite, 
LeFort,aPiedmontese;  and  General  Gordon, 
a  Scotchman,  disciplined  the  czar's  own  regi- 
ment, consisting  of  5000  foreigners;  while  Le 
Fort  raised  a  regiment  of  12,000,  among  whom 
he  introduced  the  French  and  German  military 
exercise,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  in 
curbing  the  insolence  of  the  streltzi.    Peter, 
after  this,  began  his  travels  as  an  attendant 
upon  his  own  ambassadors.    By  working  as  a 
common  ship-carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Saar- 
dam,  he  completed  himself  in  ship-building 
and  navigation;  and,  through  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline introduced  among  his  troops  by  the 
foreigners,  he  not  only  overawed  or  crushed 
all  civil  insurrections,  but  all  his  enemies  on 
this  side  of  Asia;  and  at  last  he  even  exter- 
minated, except  two  feeble  regiments,  the 
whole  body  of  tlie  streltzi.    He  rose  gradually 
through  every  rank  and  service  both  by  sea  and 
land;  and  the  defeats  which  he  received,  espe- 
cially that  fh>m  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  stimu- 
lated him  to  new  exertions.     The  battles  he 
lost  rendered  him  at  length  a  conqueror,  by 
ad«ting  experience  to   his  courage;  and  the 
generous  friendship  which  he  showed  to  Augus- 
tus king  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after  he 
was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour.    He  had  no  regard  for 
rank  distinct  fit>m  merit;  and  he  at  last  mar- 
ned  Catharine  a  young  Xdthoanian  woman, 


who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Swed 
because,  after  a  long  cohabitatioi 
that  she  possessed  a  soul  formed 
his  views  and  execute  his  plans, 
comprehensive  eye  over  all  parts  of 
and,  while  he  attended  to  the  impi 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  gi 
ization  of  his  people,  he  made  such  i 
of  dominion,  that  he  may  be  said  f 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  17 
been  the  most  powerful  prince  of  hi 
Peter  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldei 
marrying  without  his  consent,  enti 
father  aUeged,  into  some  dangeroi 
against  his  person  and  government 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  deal 
a  sovereign  so  despotic  as  Peter  wat 
cult  to  determine  on  the  justice  of 
It  was  undoubtedly  his  will  that 
prince  should  be  found  guilty;  an 
reading  of  the  sentence  appears  to 
fatal  to  him.  It  is  said,  that,  as  si 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced 
prince,  in  which  were  the  follow 
"  The  divine,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  ai 
law,  condemns  to  death,  without 
those  whose  attempts  against  their 
their  sovereign  are  manifest,"  he  f( 
most  violent  convulsions,  from  wl 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  regain 
interval  of  sense,  during  which  he  d 
his  father  would  come  to  see  him 
asked  his  pardon,  and  soon  after  diet 
ing  to  other  and  far  more  probable 
he  was  secretly  put  to  death  in  prii 
this  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  ti 
in  1/24  Peter  ordered  his  wife  to  b 
with  the  same  magnificent  ceremr 
she  had  been  a  Greek  empress,  and  ti 
nised  as  his  successor;  and  she  m( 
throne  on  the  decease  of  her  huab 
died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in  173; 
succeeded  by  Peter  II.,  a  minor,  son 
fortunate  victim  of  paternal  vengean 
domestic  revolutions  happened  in  I 
ing  the  short  reign  of  tliis  prince; 
more  remarkable  tlian  the  disgrace 
of  Prince  Menzikof,  the  favourite 
the  two  last  reigns,  considered  as  t 
subject  in  Europe.  Peter  II.  died  oi 
pox,  in  1730. 

Notwithstanding  the  despotism  of 
Great  and  his  wife,  the  Russian  sena 
bility  ventured  to  set  aside  the  order 
sion  which  the  deceased  monarchs 
blished.  The  male  issue  of  Peter 
extinct;  and  the  duke  of  Holstein,  1 
elder  daughter,  was,  by  the  deatinatj 
late  empress,'  entitled  to  the  crowt 
Russians,  for  political  reasons,  fi 
throne  with  Anne,  duchess  of  Courlai 
daughter  to  Peter's  brother,  thongh 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  v 
Her  reign  was  very  prosperous;  anf 
she  accepted  the  throne  under  limita 
broke  them  all,  and  asserted  the  pier 
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I.  Upon  her  death,  in  1740,  Ivaii, 
kettiie  prineeM  of  MecklenbnrK, 
in  catiUed  to  the  snccession ;  and, 
ItaB,  Dnhe  of  Courland,  for  some 
id;  hot  the  czar's  mother  snper- 
■d  unmied  the  administration. 

tke  new  regent  was  mipopolar; 
itmwtAin^  a  prosperous  war  which 
n  against  the  Swedes,  Elisabetli, 
Peter  the  Great,  formed  sucli  a 
d«e  was  allowed  to  ascend  the 
he  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  her 

Mm*  were  made  prisoners. 
■press  abolished  capital  punish- 
itxodnced  into  all  civil  and  mili- 
ag»  a  moderation  unknown  be- 
L  She  was  completely  victorious 
lea.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by 
,  at  the  expense  of  a  larfce  suh- 
my  politi(»l,  and  some  private 
■aid,  determined  her  to  take  part 
se  of  Austria  against  the  king  of 
S6.  Her  arms  alone  gave  a  turn 
e  of  the  war,  which  was  in  dis- 
isaia,  notwitlistanding  tliat  mo- 
inic  abilities  both  in  the  field  and 
r  success  was  such  as  portended 
sn  of  the  Prussian  power,  which 

saved  only  by  her  death, 
iras  succeeded  in  I76S  by  Peter, 
Istein-Gottorp  (a  descendant  of 
at,)  who  had  married  Catharine, 
knhalt-Zerbst.     This  prince  had 

enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
!  Prussian  monarch,  to  whom  he 
id  whose  principles  and  practices 
have  adopted  as  the  rules  of  his 

He  might  have  surmounted  the 
if  those  peculiarities;  but  it  ap- 
e  aimed  at  a  species  of  reform 
he  Great  durst  not  attempt,  and 
d  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  Ids 
;  also  alleged  tliat  he  iiad  formed 
to  destroy  both  the  empress  and 
gh  they  had  been  declared  heirs 
>  by  the  same  authority  wliich 
e  crown  upon  his  head.  But  all 
rere  prevented  by  a  general  con- 
rhich  the  empress  took  a  very 
id  this  unfortunate  prince  scarcely 
rwwl  between  the  loss  of  his  crown 
of  which  he  vras  deprived  wlule 
mkiiiiona  confinement.  His  wife, 
,  was  proclaimed  empress. 
irereign,  dreading  the  rivalry  of 
irho  was  still  in  prison,  contrived 
•  his  destruction,  by  collusively 
I  ollicer  in  an  attempt  to  rescue 
tarnish  a  pretence  for  putting  liim 
B  act  of  cruelty  convinced  her  sub- 
pint  by  wliich  she  was  actuated, 
all  determination  to  retain  the 
■he  had  acquired. 
ad  governed  for  some  years  with 
rcctod  her  attention  to  the  aJfain 
tmnaig'  tx  Aer  poteat  inSaeaee 
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raised  her  fhvonrite  Stanislaus  to  the  throne, 
she  fomented  the  dissensions  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  that  realm,  and 
overawed  both  parties  by  militaiy  terror.  Her 
tyranny  at  length  produced  a  civil  war;  and 
her  encroaclmients  roused  the  grand  signor  to 
arms.  Her  general.  Prince  Galitzin,  twice 
defeated  the  Turks  near  Choczim,  in  1789, 
and  gained  possession  of  that  strong  town; 
and,  in  another  campaign,  Bomancof  was 
equally  successful ;  while  the  Russian  fleet, 
aided  by  the  skill  and  enterprising  courage  of 
some  British  officers,  who  set  fire  to  the  oppos- 
ing squadron,  obtained  a  signal  victory  in  Uie 
cliannel  of  Scio. 

During  tliis  war,  the  partition  of  Poland,  in 
which  the  czarina  had  a  great  concern,  took 
place;  a  memorable  transaction,  which  will  be 
more  ftilly  noticed  in  the  liistory  of  that  coim- 
try.  In  the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  Russians 
generally  had  the  advantage;  but,  in  1774,  the 
empress,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  consented  to  a  pacification,  by  which 
she  obtained  a  freedom  of  trade  in  the  Black 
Sea,  a  considerable  stmt  of  money,  and  a  large 
portion  of  territory  lietween  the  Bog  and  the 
Dnieper. 

Peace  seemed  then  to  lie  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
Turlush  empire;  but,  within  five  years,  a  new 
war  was  on  tlie  point  of  brealiing  out,  ahd  was 
only  prevented  by  a  new  treaty.  Yet  the  great 
source  of  discord  still  remained.  The  pretended 
independence  of  the  Crimea,  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  1774,  aflforded  such  an  opening  to 
Russia  into  the  heart  of  the  Turlcish  empire, 
and  such  opportunities  of  interference,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  any  lasting  tranquil- 
lity could  subsist  between  the  empires.  A 
claim,  made  and  insisted  on  by  Russia,  of 
establishing  consuls  in  Moldavia,  Walachia, 
and  Bessarabia,  was  exceedingly  grievous  to 
the  Porte.  After  long  disputes,  the  Turldsh 
ministers  gave  up  that  point;  but  this  conces- 
sion produced  only  a  short-lived  effect.  New 
troubles  were  continually  breaking  forth.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  having  avowed  liis  deter- 
mination of  supporting  the  claims  of  Russia  as 
well  as  his  own,  all  the  parties  prepared,  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  for  the  most  determined 
hostility.  The  year  1783  accordingly  exhibited 
the  most  formidable  preparations  for  war  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Europe. 
However,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  menacing 
appearances,  negotiations  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  Constantinople;  and  peace  was 
signed  early  in  the  following  year.  By  this 
treaty  Russia  retained  the  ftUl  sovereignty  of 
her  new  acquisitions,  namely,  the  Crimea,  the 
isle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  Cuban. 

Satisfied  for  a  time  with  these  acquisitions, 
the  empress  devoted  her  cliief  attention  to  the 
arts  of  peace.  But  her  close  political  connexion 
vrith  the  emperor  Joseph  alarmed  the  Turkish 
so/Can,  wlm,  dreading  an  attack  from  thoM 
tanbitiouB  ooutedenAen,  declared  war,  m  VIpSi, 
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ni^ainst  Russia.  Catharine  did  not  then  wish 
lor  a  sanKuinaiy  contest;  but  her  favourite 
rotemkin  held  out  a  prospect  of  triumph,  and 
urged  her  to  vigorous  operations.  Choczim 
was  again  taken ;  Oczakof  was  stormed ;  and 
other  advantages  were  obtained  by  her  troops. 
Amidst  these  hostilities  she  found  herself 
involved  in  a  new  and  unexpected  war.  The 
Swedes  had  the  greatest  cause  of  resentment 
against  Russia  for  past  injury  and  loss;  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  everything  to  dread  from 
the  overgrown  power  and  boundless  ambition 
of  the  czarina.  Gustavus  111.  was  therefore 
induced  to  meditate  a  project  of  hostilities, 
which  commenced  in  Finland.  The  principal 
action  of  the  campaign  was  the  naval  battle  off 
iloogland.  The  engagement,  wliich  lasted  five 
hours,  was  fought  with  skill  and  obstinacy  on 
both  sides;  but  the  victory  was  undecided.  On 
another  occasion  the  Swedes  severely  suffered; 
for  two  of  their  sliips  of  the  line  blew  up,  and 
six  were  captured.  This  loss  induced  the  king 
to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace ;  but  the  war  with 
the  Turks  still  continued.  Ismael  was  long 
besieged  by  I'rince  Potemkin,  who,  impatient 
of  delay,  ordered  Souvorof  to  assault  the 
town.  Tliis  peremptory  onler  was  executed 
with  complete  success;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
siege  and  assault  did  not  cost  the  Russians  less 
than  IO,0(N)  men.  The  roost  shocking  part  of 
the  transaction  was,  that  the  defenders  (whose 
bravery  merited,  and  would  have  received  firom 
a  generous  foe,  the  highest  honours,)  were 
tiassacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  merciless  Rus- 
sians, to  the  amount  of  30,U00  men. 

Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  after  a  long  and 
expensive  anned  negotiation,  at  length  assented 
to  the  demand  of  the  empress  that  Oczakof 
and  the  territory  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Kiester,  should  in  full  sovereignty  belong  to 
Russia;  that  the  latter  river  should  for  the 
future  determine  the  ftontiers  of  Russia  and  the 
porte;  and  that  the  two  powers  might  erect 
fortresses  on  its  shores.  A  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  179"^,  upon  this  basis. 

When  the  first  coalition  was  formed  against 
the  French  revolutionists,  Gustavus  was  to 
have  conducted  an  expedition ;  and  Catharine, 
on  this  occasion,  promised  to  assist  the 
allies  with  I2,(XX)  men.  She  published  a 
strong  manifesto  against  the  progress  of  the 
new  principles  of  liberty;  but,  content  with 
idle  ]>ronii8C8  and  nugatory  declarations,  she 
merely  sent  a  squadron  to  join  the  British  fiect, 
without  any  intent i(ms  of  effective  service. 
While  she  pretended  to  aim  at  the  niin  of  the 
anti-n)yal  party  in  France,  she  beheld,  with 
pl»'a»iire,thegreatcstiK>wcrs  of  Europe  wasting 
their  strength  and  treasun's;  and,  undisturbed 
by  foreign  interference,  made  a  second  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  By  her  intrigues,  she  also 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Russia  the  fertile  and 
populous  countr}'  of  Courland.  But  the  acqui- 
sition of  countries  incapable  of  resistance  was 
not  fufUclent  to  satisfy  her  ambition.  She 
turued  her  urns  againat  Persia;  and  her  gcue- 


ral.  Valerian  Zonboff,  penetrated,  at  the  heaiof 
a  numerons  army,  into  the  province  of  Da^ea* 
tan,  and  laid  siege  to  Derbent.  Having  stoiaBd 
a  high  tower  which  defended  the  place,  he  pt 
all  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  prepared  U 
assault  the  city.  The  Persians,  terrified  at  thi 
barbarous  fiiry  of  the  Russians,  sued  for  maefi 
and  the  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  19  tt 
Zouboff  by  the  veteran  commandant,  who  hai 
surrendered  the  same  town  to  Peter  the  Great. 
In  a  battle  which  soon  followed,  the  Peniau 
were  victorious ;  bat  they  could  not  retake  tk* 
important  city  which  they  had  lost. 

The  martial  schemes  of  the  empresa,  and  her 
plans  of  ambition,  were  interrupted  l^^  her 
sudden  death,  on  the  9th  of  November,  IT%. 
With  respect  to  her  political  character,  shew      ' 
undoubtedly  what  is  erroneously  called  a  grat 
sovereign.    From  the  commencement  of  kr    ■ 
reign  she  laboured  to  increase  the  power  nl 
political  consequence  of  her  coontij.     Ska 
encouraged  learning  and  the  arts,  and  aait 
every  exertion  to  extend  the  commerce  of  kf     {, 
subjects.    She  enacted  important  regnlatkM     '^' 
in  the  interior  police,  and  particularly  in  tta 
courts  of  justice.    She  abolished  the  tortnik 
and  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  the  tttaau^      ' 
tion  of  prisons.  Thenewcodeof  laws,  for  wUA 
she  gave  instructions,  might  have  contzibatti    i*^' 
still  more  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  ilrnportw 
But  her  reforms  were  rather  apparent  than  reril 
more  designed  to  acquire  applause  from  ttl 
world  than  to  benefit  her  subjects.    In  ttl    ."^ 
execution  of  her  plans  for  the  aggrandixeaMit     ■'' 
of  her  empire,  she  appears  to  have  acknowkdfdi 
no  right  but  power,  no  law  but  interest.  Tit    >  J 
fate  of  her  husband  and  Prince  Ivan  cannot  It    i.f 
obliterated  item  history;  the  blood  spilM  ll    ;'.' 
the  long-conceived  scheme  of  re-establiiUa|    .'^ 
the  eastern  empire  in  the  person  of  a  leeoai     " 
Constantine,  will  not  be  expiated,  in  the  fltlt    /!;' 
mation  of  humanity,  by  the  gigantic  magaifr  i; 
cence  of  the  project;  and  the  dissensions arfyf'' 
civil  wars  industriously  fomented  in  Poland  M  ^'''' 
a  period  of  thirty  jean,  with  the  honAll    j ' 
massacre  which  attended  its  final  sabdngatki^    -'/ 
vrill  be  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  on  the  memoR    .!; 
of  Catharine.    To  all  which  must  be  adM     ^ 
that  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  unbooaUk 
disgusting,  and  shameless  sensuality. 

She  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  Lis  reign  appeared  to  dlqlif     ,." 
a  more  mild  and  pacific  disposition  than  thataf 
his  mother.    He  ordered  hostUlties  to 
with  Persia;  and  a  peace  was  soon  after 
eluded,   lie  set  at  liberty  the  unfortunate  KcM-      * 
ciusko,   behaved  with   liberality  toward  tke 
deposed  king  of  Poland,  and  reinstated  maaj      ^ 
Polish  emigrants  and  fugitives.    In  1799,  hov- 
ever,  he  assumed  a  military  attitude,  and  took  •       ' 
verj-  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  Hii      "^ 
troops,  under  the  command  of  SouvoroC  co- 
operating with  the  Austrians,  drove  the  ¥mA    .  ^ 
entirely  out  of  Italy.    lie,  at  the  same  tine,      ^ 
sent  a  considerable  force  to  act  with  the  Kni^ifc     -^ 
aimy  viYdclkL  ^usii  invaded  Uolland;  but 
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which  trom  this 
d  t»  attend  all  hia  actions,  he 
vj faoi  Switaerland,  where  it  had 
fm  debated,  and  seemed  to  have 
tUsttlj  hostile  to  EnRland  than 
to  tmnce.  He  seized  all  the 
ia  Ui  porta,  and  confined  the  sea- 
ted into  an  alliance  with  France, 
ft  eonfederacy  of  the  maritime 
north  axainat  the  naval  interest 
tain.  Hia  arhitrary  spirit,  and 
igenent,  alarmed  some  of  his 
ia;  and,  in  Bfarch  1801,  he  was 
of  his  throne  and  life,  being  over- 
itiangled  by  a  party  of  resolute 
His  eldest  son  Alexander  imme- 
ed  the  throne. 

peior  aoon  entered  into  a  pacific 
n  with  Great  Britain;  and,  at 
i,  acted  in  coiganction  with  the 
'  France,  in  settling  the  indem- 
to  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
e.  When  the  coalition  was  formed 
e,  in  1805,  he  acceded  to  it,  and 
ins  an  army  into  the  field ;  bat 
of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Ulm, 
advance  of  the  French,  involved 
eat  and  disgrace  wliich  befel  his 
erlita,  and  dictated  the  peace  of 
i  continued,  however,  hostile  to 
mler  of  the  French;  and,  when 
ook  place  between  France  and 
omised  assistance.  But  Prussia 
rtim  to  the  vast  power  of  France ; 
uitleasly  continued  the  struggle, 
i  doubtful  battle  of  Pultusk,  the 
nflict  of  Eylau,  and  the  decisive 
dland,  the  emperor  found  it  neces- 
:,  and  concluded,  in  1807,  a  treaty 
alliance  at  Tilsit.  The  obvious 
t  which  he  entered  into  the  views 
reflected  no  credit  on  his  cha- 
onaenting  to  receive  a  portion  of 
>h  had  be«n  wrested  from  his  late 
ally  disgracefuL  He  was  duped 
conduct  of  the  conqueror,  and 
nted,  with  a  simultaneous  view  to 
rest,  to  promote  the  ambitious 
I  new  ally.  In  a  previous  instance, 
ssted  a  gross  contempt  of  justice, 
to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  who  had 
xr  provoked  him.  His  troops  over- 
iTinces  which  were  nearest  to  his 
is;  but  their  progress  was  subse- 
ked  by  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
war  continued  above  five  years, 
anguinary  than  might  have  been 
1,  thanks  to  the  treachery  of  the 
stry,  it  terminated  with  the  ad- 
larabia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia  to 
eiTitories,  at  a  moment  when  his 
dangered. 

atime,  Alexander  engaged  in  an- 
im  a  desire  of  extending  his  do- 
had  long  wished  for  the  posses- 
ah  Knland;  and  the  opportunity  j 


seemed  particolarlylkvouxable,  ai  Gustavus  IV. 
was  neither  a  hero  nor  a  statesman.  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  sent  a  respectable  fbrce  to  assist 
the  endangered  king;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  folly  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  the  com- 
mander remained  inactive,  while  the  Russians 
overwhelmed  all  opposition.  Sveaborg,  which 
Gustavus  fondly  deemed  impregnable,  was 
quickly  surrendered;  and  the  enemy  would 
probably  have  appeared  at  Stockholm  in  the 
next  campaign,  if  the  discontent  of  the  Swedes 
had  not  produced  that  revolution  which  hurled 
the  unfortunate  king  ftom  his  throne. 

It  was  not  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of 
the  emperor  that  at  length  roused  him  from  his 
mean  subserviency.  Neither  was  he  ashamed 
of  having  connived  at  the  usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  throne,  and  at  the  humiliation  of  hia 
Austrian  friend.  His  pride  was  wounded  at  the 
arrogance  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
ambitious  ally,  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
seize  upon  Constantinople,  and  his  fears  were 
roused  by  the  murmurs  of  his  nobles,  whose 
fortunes  were  injured  by  his  adherence  to  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon.  Ue  began  to 
fear  that  he  would  share  the  same  fate  as  his 
father.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  appearance  of  war  which  he  had  thought 
himself  bound,  after  the  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen, to  maintain  with  Great  Britain,  and 
renewed  his  encouragement  of  that  commercial 
intercourse  ttom  which  his  subjects  had  derived 
important  advantages.  He  coolly  disregarded 
the  remonstrances  of  the  haughty  ruler  of 
France,  and  resolved  to  act  at  last  with  an 
independent  spirit. 

Enraged  at  these  symptoms  of  a  secession 
firom  the  alliance.  Napoleon  made  extraordinary 
preparations  tor  a  northern  expedition,  that, 
by  the  conquest  of  Russia,  he  might  become 
absolute  master  of  the  continent.  Troops,  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  men,  were  led,  in  1812,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  while  the  Russians,  whose 
plans  of  defence  had  been  badly  arranged,  re- 
treated  before  the  motley  host  of  invaders. 
Holding  the  enemy  in  check  on  the  side  of 
Petersburg,  Napoleon  directed  his  march  upon 
Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  where  he  hoped 
to  dictate  his  will  in  such  a  peremptory  tone, 
that  it  should  not  be  opposed  or  eluded.  Having 
taken  unresisted  possession  of  Russian  Poland, 
he  advanced  toward  the  Dnieper,  and  menaced 
Smolensk  with  an  attack.  The  fortified  su- 
burbs were  stormed ;  and,  on  the  spot  which 
was  thus  seized,  batteries  were  hastily  erected, 
from  which  a  furious  fire  poured  upon  the  city. 
With  a  view  of  diminishing  the  expected  ad- 
vantage of  conquest,  the  citizens,  insi>ired  with 
an  extraordinary  efi'ervescence  of  patriotic  zeal, 
set  fire  to  different  parts  of  the  town ;  and  all 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  retired 
with  the  garrison.  After  some  partial  confiicts, 
a  general  engagement  near  Borodino  exhibited 
the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  both  parties.  The 
Russians  occupied  an  advantageous  position  on 
tbeMoakwa,  which  they  had  atiensihcne&wltYi 
N 
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redoubts.  From  dawn  till  night  the  combat 
raged  with  indescribable  tary.  Ek>me  of  the 
redoobts  were  alternately  lost  and  regained 
sereral  times,  tiU  they  were  surroonded  and 
filled  with  piles  of  dead.  At  length,  the  Russian 
line  being  broken  in  varioiu  parts,  its  general 
withdrew  Arom  the  scene  of  carnage.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  modem 
times ;  for  it  is  affirmed  that  70,000  men  (both 
sides  included)  covered  the  field,  either  dead  or 
wounded. 

Regardless  of  the  loss  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, the  invaders  pressed  forward  to  Mos- 
cow, and  the  van-guard  entered  the  Kremlin. 
Suddenly  raging  flames  appeared  in  the  heart 
of  Moscow,  confounding  the  enemy,  who  had 
hoped  to  pass  the  winter  in  that  city.  The 
consequent  havoc  was  dreadful;  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  lives  attended  that  destruction 
of  buildings,  which  originated  in  the  phrenetic 
desperation  or  the  patriotic  magnanimity  of 
the  inhabitanu.  Having  checlced  the  progress 
of  the  flames,  the  French  lingered  for  some 
weeks  in  the  tovm,  while  the  Russians  endea- 
voured to  surround  them.  Kutuaoflf  com- 
manded the  grand  army;  another  assembled 
force  had  Witgenstein  for  its  general;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
the  Turks,  (who  had  purchased  it  by  an  admis- 
sion of  the  Russians  to  the  Pruth  and  the 
Danube,)  a  well-disciplined  host  returned  to 
the  northward  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of  a  malig- 
nant fbe.  When  the  French  ventured  to  retreat, 
they  were  harassed  in  every  mode;  and  the 
rigours  of  a  northern  winter  thinned  their  num- 
bers, and  increased  the  misery  of  the  survivors. 
Several  conflicts,  in  wliich  the  French  dis- 
pUqred  their  habitual  courage,  sharpened  by 
despair,  marked  the  retreat.  It  was,  in  truth, 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  season  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  principally  indebted  for  their  tri- 
umph. At  the  Beresina,  their  refreat  was 
nearly  cut  off  by  the  pursuers,  but  they  were 
extricated  by  the  military  skill  of  their  leader. 
Ab  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this,  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  to  collect  the  means  of 
making  head  against  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  invading  army, 
of  which  not  more  than  a  flfth  part  returned 
into  Poland,  revived  the  hopes  and  courage  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
■end  an  army  even  against  his  former  friend. 
The  remains  of  his  aiuiliary  force  now  took 
an  opportunity  of  seceding  (h>m  their  con- 
strained alliance  with  the  French ;  and  the  king 
entered  into  a  new  league  with  the  northern 
potentate.  These  princes,  however,  had  not  a 
Bufflcient  fbrce  embodied  to  defeat  or  to  repel 
the  French,  whose  leader  again  appeared  in 
Germany  with  a  powerftd  army.  In  two  very 
■angnlnary  conflicts  they  were  defeated,  but 
eifccted  an  orderly  retreat;  and,  l>eing  joined 
bj  the  Auatrians  and  the  Swedes,  and  liberally 
cnbaidiied  hy  Great  Britain,  they  became  so 
•occeaiftil  as  nearly  to  ruin  the  opposing  army, 
^LdlpKlcin  October,  ISH, 


Alexander  now  flattered  himself  wi 
pect  ot  the  speedy  deliverance  of  Eon 
only  Napoleon's  principal  army  n 
treated  to  the  Rhine,  but  many  of  his 
relinquished  the  towns  which  they 
occupied ;  and  the  year  1814  conuna 
an  invasion  of  France.  The  allic 
forming  two  great  armies,  instead 
time  in  the  attack  of  fortresses,  whid 
pected  would  yield  on  the  total  del 
Frencli,  advanced  with  determined  alai 
the  heart  of  France.  Their  military  p] 
however,  so  wretchedly  firamed,  thai 
his  force  was  not  more  than  one-third 
Napoleon  inflicted  on  them  several  i 
feats,  liniile  he  was  making  a  mov 
reinforce  his  army  with  the  French 
which  they  had  left  in  their  rear,  ai 
them  off  from  their  magazines  and 
they  succeeded  in  forming  a  jund 
reached  Paris  by  a  forced  march.  Afl 
struggle,  by  dhit  of  an  overwhelml 
they  carried  the  positions  round  th 
and  enforced  a  surrender.  Entering 
in  triumpli,  Alexander,  by  means  of  4 
bon  par^,  and  the  defection  of  son 
poleon's  ministers  and  generals,  die 
will  to  the  senate.  Napoleon  was  d 
and  the  head  of  the  House  of  Bourbo 
vited  to  the  sovereignty. 

The  escape  of  the  deposed  monarch 
island  of  Elba,  which  had  been  assign 
as  an  independent  principality,  oco 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  troops  of  A 
were  not  ready  to  act,  when  the  Preni 
into  the  Netherlands;  but,  if  the  Br 
Prussian  armies  had  been  defeated,  i 
triumphing  at  Waterloo,  the  Russians 
trians,  boldly  advancing,  in  the  seqi 
have  turned  the  tide  against  the  enen: 

In  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Russii 
tate  had  the  greatest  influence.  By 
the  Austrian  emperor  and  the  king  o 
were  guided ;  and  the  three  princes  att 
more  to  their  own  interest  than  to  th 
benefit  of  Europe.  Alexander  asso 
crown  of  Poland,  and  promised  to  gra 
inhabitants  of  that  country  such  a 
tion  as  would  be  adequate  to  their  w 
wishes.  After  a  protracted  absence 
native  country,  which,  however,  rema 
fectly  flree  firom  commotion,  he  agt 
dened  his  people  with  his  presence; 
return  was  hailed  by  every  class  of  his 
as  the  appearance  of  a  beneficent  be 
had  sacrificed  his  own  comfort  and  i 
the  happiness  of  other  nations. 

Having  thus  contributed  to  the  rei 
of  general  tranquillity,  Alexander  mt 
study,  for  the  remaining  years  of  hii 
secure  that  peace  which  had  been  w 
difficulty  obtained.  He  exercised  his  i 
in  the  suppression  of  all  attempts  to  \ 
despotism  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Nap 
strongly  supported  tliat  "Ao/y  alliano 
he  haii  cnncluded  with  Austria  and 


ne  stmiKtii  of  Us  con- 
Mi  tt  pramiae  him  a  long  life; 
•mmwmplojeA.  in  public  dnties 
tAmt,  dw  climate  made  a  rode 
Ui  kMlth,  and  he  died  on  the 
fai  the  4Sth  year  of  liia 
hy  acme  that  he  was 
bat,  ^onffh  such  an  event  was 
>  in  Bnssia,  there  wete  not 
I  ftw  the  tonnise.  His  death 
Kted  by  his  subjects;  and 
€  an  uBftithftd  husband  seems 
effect  upon  the  feelings 
princess  of  Baden,)  who 
■lag  year. 

nftnourable  opinion  of  the  dis- 
biotiier  Ckmstantine,  and  of  the 
rineefior  the  task  of  government, 
Aer  the  pretence  of  liis  having 
cgndins  marriage  with  a  lady 
I  penuaaion,  who  was  not  of 
ral  Mfth,  had  procured  from  the 
esignation  of  his  pretensions  to 
d  Nicholas,  thon^  younger  by 
s  than  Constantine,  was  there- 
id  emperor,  with  the  assent  of 
ptinee.  The  cause  of  seniority 
tpouaed  by  a  regiment  of  the 
he  new  csar  acted  with  such 
I  resistance  was  quelled  after  a 
■n^ninary  conflict. 
g  at  territtnrial  acquisition,  Rus- 
trected  its  arms  against  Persia. 
;h  will  be  described  more  taWy 
I  of  Persia,  continued  till  1828, 
dan  monarch  was  compelled  to 
.tageooa  peace.  Russian  intrigue 
le,  busy  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
if  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  The 
npoor  Nicholas  bore  a  part  in 
a  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  squa- 
•ino.  The  ruin  of  that  fleet  for- 
nterially  the  sinister  designs  of 
i^ing  entirely  at  his  mercy  the 
1  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and 
him  to  cover  his  armies,  and 
ji  his  enemy,  in  a  march  upon 
e.  In  1828,  therefore,  he  declared 
e  Porte.  The  first  campaign  was 
I  fbr  him.  He  toolc  Brailow  and 
ich  last  conquest  he  was  more 
Id  than  steel;  but  he  was  foiled 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
lat^ned  severe  losses  in  liis  re- 
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treat.  In  the  next  campaign  his  forces  were 
more  fortunate;  they^reacheiil  Adrianople,  and 
the  Porte  was  under 'the  necessity  of  making 
numerous  concessums.  In  the  latter  end  of 
1830,  the  Poles  were  driven  to  take  up  arms,  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  archduke  Constantine,  the 
viceroy.  They  were,  however,  overcome  in  the 
following  year,  and  their  liberty  destroyed;  but 
not  till  after  they  had  obtained  several  glorious 
victories  over  their  oppressors.  (See  Polans.  ) 
In  1833,  Russia  appeared  in  a  new  character, 
but  not  with  any  change  in  her  purposes:  she 
became,  ostensibly,  the  protector  of  Turkey. 
Mehemet  All's  army  was  then  marching  to- 
wards Constantinople;  and  Nicholas  sent  an 
auxiliary  force  to  the  Porte  to  stop  his  pro- 
gress. To  obtain  this  boon,  the  Porte  signed 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  by  which  it 
bound  itself  to  ask  no  other  power  for  assist- 
ance, and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all 
foreign  ships  of  war.  Nearly  at  the  same 
period,  the  Russian  monarch  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  similar  ascendancy  at  the  Persian 
court.  From  that  time  his  views  were  no  doubt 
directed  against  British  India.  Russian  offi- 
cers and  agents  were  intriguing  in  the  states 
bordering  upon  Hindostan,  and,  in  1838^  a 
Persian  army,  directed  by  Russian  officers, 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Herat.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed.  Strong  remonstrances  were 
made  by  the  British  cabinet,  and,  having  missed 
his  first  blow,  the  emperor  recalled  his  agenu. 
The  conquest  of  Afghanistan,  by  the  British, 
opposed  a  still  more  formidable  object  to  his 
designs  in  that  quarter.  Yet,  unwilling  wholly 
to  ;«linquish  them,  he,  in  1840,  directed  a  for- 
midable expedition  against  Khiva,  one  of  the 
Usbeck  states.  The  pretence  was  iiyuries  re- 
ceived from  the  Khivans;  but  the  real  reason 
was  doubtless  the  wish  to  seise  upon  a  country 
which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  opera- 
tions against  India.  For  many  years  past,  the 
empero/  has  been  labouring  to  enslave  the 
brave  Circassians;  but  he  has  hitherto  made 
but  little  impression  on  them;  and  his  forces 
have  repeatedly  been  defeated  by  them  with 
terrible  slaughter. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  was  bom  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1796.  In  July,  1817,  he  vras  married 
to  Louisa,  princess  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has 
had  seven  children;  namely,  Alexander,  bom 
in  1818;  Constantine,  1827;  Nicholas,  1831; 
Michael,  1832;  Maria,  1819;  Olga,  1822;  and 
Alexandra,  1825. 


POLAND. 


•  part  of  Poland  is  now  a  dcpen- 
«i^an  empire,  it  will  be  proper 
if  it  in  this  place.  Before  the  first 
!BKth  and  breadth  were  estimated 


contain  214,440  square  miles,  which  were  reduced 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  by  the 
arbitrary  spoliation.  Another  iniquitous  defal- 
cation took  place  in  1793;  and,  in  17%,  a  ftnaV 


mile*;  ami  it  <*«'  mppoKd  to  I  partition  took  place,  and  the  country  ceaoedi  to 
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be  a  separate  state.  That  small  part  of  it 
which  was  formed  into  a  kinfcdom  in  1815,  oon> 
sists  of  the  Kovemments  of  Augastowo,  Plock, 
Mazovia,  Kalisch,  Kielce,  Sandomir,  Podlachia, 
and  Lublin,  and  contains  4,300,000  inhabitants. 
Warsaw  is  its  capital.  In  this  article,  the 
general  observations  apply  to  Poland  as  it  for- 
merly was;  but  only  the  chief  towns  of  the 
modem  kingdom  are  noticed;  the  others  will 
be  described  under  the  heads  of  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

Mountains— FoBissTS—RivBBS.— Poland 
in  general  is  a  level  country;  but,  toward  the 
south-west,  it  exhibits  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  divide  it  from  Hungary.  It  has 
some  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  the  inte- 
rior and  eastern  parts ;  and  its  chief  river  is  the 
Vistula,  which  takes  a  winding  course  through 
the  western  parts,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic 
near  Dantzic,  after  a  course  of  more  than  500 
miles. 

Mktaxs — M1NBBAI.S. — This  country  con- 
tains  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and  quar- 
ries of  marble.  Near  Olkusch  are  mines  of  silver 
and  lead.  The  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka,  near 
Cracow,  which,  in  18IS,  were  ceded  to  Austria, 
are  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  Europe. 
Among  the  mineral  products  we  may  also 
reckon  rock-crystal,  talc,  alum,  salt-petre,  and 
pit-coal.  Various  kinds  of  earth  are  also  dug 
up,  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  potter. 

CiiMATB— Soil— Pboddcb.— In  the  north 
of  Poland  the  air  is  cold,  but  temperate  in  the 
other  parts.  Where  morasses  and  woods 
abound,  however,  it  is  not  very  salubrious.  The 
soil,  more  particularly  in  Galitzia,  is  fertile  in 
com,  hemp,  and  flax;  and  the  lands  appro- 
priated to  pasture,  especially  in  Podolia,  are 
luxuriant  and  rich.  Honey  and  wax  are  ob- 
tained in  grreat  abundance.  Manna  is  produced 
by  an  herb  that  g^rows  in  the  meadows  and 
marshy  grounds:  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  the  inhabitants  gather  it  by  sweeping  it 
into  sieves,  with  the  dew.  The  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  pine,  thrive  in  the  woods. 

Animals. — The  forests  in  the  northern  parts 
contain  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  whose  flesh 
is  deemed  excellent.  Wolves,  boars,  gluttons, 
l}mxes,  elks,  and  deer,  are  common  in  the 
woods:  there  are  also  wild  horses  and  asses, 
and  wild  oxen.  A  kind  of  wolf,  resembling  a 
hart,  with  spots  on  its  belly  and  legs,  is  found 
here,  and  affords  the  best  Air  in  the  country. 
The  elk  is  common  in  the  northern  parts;  and 
its  flesh  forms  the  most  delicious  part  of  the 
greatest  feasts.  Its  body  is  of  the  deer  make, 
but  much  thicker  and  lunger;  the  legs  are 
high,  the  feet  broad.  Naturalists  have  observed, 
that,  upon  dissecting  an  elk,  there  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  head  some  large  flics,  and 
the  brain  almost  eaten  away;  and  it  is  an 
observation  sufficiently  attested,  that,  in  the 
large  woods  and  wilds  of  the  north,  this  poor 
animal  is  attacked,  toward  the  winter  chiefly, 
bj^a  larger  BOTt  of  flies^  which,  through  its  ears, 
mttempt  to  take  up  their  winter-qoarters  ia  its 


head.  This  penecotkm  is  thongkt  to  affect 
the  elk  with  the  folling-sickneMy  hy  wUdi 
means  it  is  (kequently  taken  moie  eaallj  than 
it  would  be  otherwise. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  hohie^ 
which  resembles  a  Guinea-pig,  but  seems  to  be 
of  the  beaver  kind.  These  animals  dig  botes 
in  the  ground,  which  they  enter  in  Oetobcr, 
and  do  not  come  out,  except  occasionally  for 
food,  until  April:  they  have  separate  apart- 
ments for  their  provisions,  lodgings,  and  their 
dead;  they  live  together  by  ten  or  twelve  in  a 
herd.  In  the  noithem  parts  of  this  coontiy 
are  found  eagles  and  vultures.  A  spedes 
of  titmouse  is  flrequently  found  in  these  parts* 
remarkable  for  the  structure  of  its  pendoit 
nest,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  long  pvursc,  wilh 
amazing  art. 

Natdbai.  Cubiositibs.— The  salt-mines  ill 
Wieliczka  consist  of  wonderful  caverns,  seveitl 
hundred  yards  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  art 
many  labyrinths.  "  The  town  of  Wielicski^* 
says  a  modem  traveller,  "is  pleasantly  diveni^ 
fled  with  slight  hills.  The  population  of  tb* 
town  exceeds  4000;  its  position  has  nothing  of 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  salt-woriu  nes 
Salzburg  or  in  the  Valais.  Several  shafts  is 
the  town  descend  into  the  excavations  whieh 
have  been  made  in  the  salt-rock.  Down  tb* 
principal  of  these  shafts  it  was  my  fate  to  de- 
scend ;  and,  having  put  on  a  kind  of  white  sll^ 
plice,  and  hired  a  certain  qoantity  of  boys  ts 
carry  iron  lamps,  I  took  my  place  witb  the 
guides  in  a  kind  of  sMring,  suspesded  tnm  • 
capstem,  and  we  were  all  let  down  34  fktboai^ 
hanging  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  sin^ 
rope.  This  descent  brought  us  to  the  firM  story 
or  field  of  the  works,  where  considerable  nna- 
hers  of  men  were  engaged  in  packing  and  pooad- 
ing  the  salt  in  barrels,  whence  it  is  raised  vf 
the  great  shaft.  We  walked  for  some  dittsiw* 
along  the  wide  galleries,  whicb  are  perfect^ 
dry  and  airy,  tUl  we  arrived  at  various  balls  or 
chambers,  excavated  in  the  salt.  I  bad  ben 
assured  that  I  should  find  the  air  so  imprsg- 
nated  vrith  saline  particles,  as  to  give  a  stnmg 
taste  of  salt  to  the  lips  and  tongue,  bat  I  did  not 
perceive  this  to  be  the  case.  My  guides  lit  their 
broom  torches,  which  threw  a  transient  gten 
over  the  immense  caverns ;  the  hewn  vaultsaad 
the  dark  irregular  walls  glittered  with  the  crys- 
tals imbedded  here  and  there  in  the  oompact 
mass ;  and  the  vast  obscure,  thus  fitftilly  iUtt- 
minated,  gave  one  the  gloomy  impressioii  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  infernal  deities.  We 
crossed  a  salt  lake,  which  fills  the  bottom  of 
one  of  these  halls  on  the  second  field,  in  abroad 
flat-bottomed  boat,  and  beyond  it  we  found  the 
workmen  continuing  the  labour  of  excavation. 
Some  of  the  galleries  through  which  vre  pused 
are  1000  paces  in  length,  and  several  of  the 
chambers  are  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height.  It 
was  an  appalling  reflection,  that  these  pro^- 
gious  perforations,  descending  136  fathoms  into 
the  earth,  and  extending,  in  a  vast  labyrinth, 
4  stoTies  dee9,QiN«x  SLUSftXsAUxveaa  a  huge 
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tar  the  mle  purpose  of 
that  man  has  hence 
ihcjing,  it  would  teem,  an 
I  an  artificial  want ;  since 
to  all  mankind,  and 
ee  thus  profusely  consumed, 
ter  in  aU  the  more  primitive 

'  Wielicxka  is  perfectly  com- 
laams  have  ever  been  found 
le  aalt  is  mixed  with  no  kind 
itance,  except  the  soil  and 
nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
,  which  have  been  gradually 
sourse  of  900  years,  during 

>  known  to  have  been  worked, 
<x  distinguished  personages, 
I  are  adorned  with  obelisks 
standing  by  the  workmen, 
chamber  of  moderate  size, 
more  regular  Gotliic  form, 
▼aiions  statues  and  a  huge 
same  material.  One  of  the 
of  a  single  transparent  salt 

s  Sigismimd  Aug^ustus,  of 
IS  life,  though  the  emblems 
re  slightly  defloresced  since 
ler  statue,  which  I  took  for 
1  to  be  St.  Cunigunda,  once 
untry,  and  still  patroness  of 
the  tradition  says  were  dis- 
iTse  of  a  very  vigilant  search 
Iding-ring  of  tliat  princess. 
i  once  a  year  in  this  subter- 
the  presence  of  all  the  miners 
le  festival  of  St.  Cunigunda. 
■e  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their 
and  it  is  not  true  that  any  of 
ground— they  seldom  remain 
eight  hours  at  a  time.  The 
ise  to  detach  large  fragments 
:he  mass  are  of  the  simplest 
wes  are  worked  at  the  present 
-ere  in  the  9th  century,  with 
the  gunpowder  occasionally 
[he  whole  nature  of  the  works 
•  analogy  with  the  science  of 
tuld  be  more  correct  to  term 
I  than  salt-mines, 
inistration  is  now  a  monopoly 
e  Austrian  government.  The 
an  expense  of  about  4d.  per 
to  the  ordinary  purchaser  on 
rice  of  about  II*.  per  quintal, 
mt  made  with  the  Kussian 
■mments,  at  the  Congress  of 
Id  to  them  at  a  price  which 
make  the  same  extravagant 
ling  it  to  their  subjects  a  little 
old  in  Austria.  The  monopoly 
itxia  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
hments  are  inflicted  on  the 
mid  venture  to  use  even  the 
rater  drained  from  the  mines : 

>  of  salt  in  the  coontty  is  im- 
yrthe  mathoiitiea,  for  the  im 


penal  monopoly.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of 
salt  raised  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  demand : 
it  now  varies  flram  700^000  to  1,00(0,000  quintals 
annually.  The  wages  of  the  men  who  work  at 
the  excavations,  and  who  are  paid  by  task-work* 
vary  ttom  If.  4rf.  to  2*.  per  diem.  The  pay  of  the 
men  otherwise  employed  about  the  mines  b 
only  %\nd. 

"Accidents  very  rarely  happen;  and,  when 
they  do,  they  are  generally  caused  by  an  unfore- 
seen approach  to  some  neglected  part  of  the 
works,  where  vrater  has  accumulated  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  Since  the  Austrians  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  mines,  many  of  the  salt  pillars, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  miners  to  support 
the  cavities,  have  been  hewn  away,  and  immense 
piles  of  wood  have  been  substituted.  It  is 
apprehended  that  this  change  may  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  at  some  fhture 
time,  though  the  wood  becomes  exceedingly 
durable,  ttom  its  being  impregnated  with  salt. 
In  the  course  of  last  year,  the  crust  gave  way 
in  one  part,  and  a  house  in  the  town  descended 
gently  into  the  depths  below.  But  the  extent 
and  apparent  solidity  of  the  passages  gives  an 
air  of  great  security  to  the  immense  labyrinth; 
and,  fortunately,  the  idea  of  being  earthed 
scarcely  crossed  my  mind.  It  might  seem  hard 
to  be  drowned  as  well  as  buried  alive;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  lowest  field  to  which  I  pene- 
trated, I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  firom 
the  guides,  that  the  lake  we  had  crossed  half  an 
hour  before  was  just  over  our  heads.  A  fort- 
night would  hardly  suffice  to  explore  the  whole 
extent  of  the  excavations;  but  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  journey  of  two  hours.  The 
monotonous  immensity  of  the  subterranean 
vaults,  the  broad  darkness  all  around,  just 
rendered  visible  by  our  passing  torches,  and 
the  stony  silence— so  infinitely  more  deep  than 
the  stillest  hour  of  a  summer's  night— only 
broken  by  the  picking  heard  at  intervals,  or  the 
rough  explosion  of  the  blasting-powder,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  imagination.  I  took  my  place 
again  with  great  pleasure  in  the  swing,  which 
raised  me  to  my  native  surface,  and  I  joyfitlly 
opened  my  eyes  and  month  to  quaff,  with  rare 
appetite,  a  draft  of  light  and  air." 

Porui.ATioif— NationalCharactbr— Man- 
NBRS  AND  CusTOHS.— The  population  of  Po- 
land, before  its  first  dismemberment,  was  esti- 
mated at  13,404,000.  That  part  of  it  which  now 
belongs  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland 
consists  of  about  4,300,000  souls.  The  Polanders, 
in  their  persons,  are  tall  and  well-proportioned  : 
they  have  good  features  and  fair  complexions. 
The  gentry  are  brave,  flrank,  and  hospitable; 
and  the  women  are  sprightly  and  agreeable  in 
their  manners:  but  both  sexes  are  loose  and 
licentious  in  their  morals.  The  prevalent  di- 
versions are  warlike  and  manly;  vaulting, 
dancing,  riding,  hunting,  bull  and  bear-baiting. 
The  principal  nobles  live  in  great  state.  When 
they  sit  down  to  dinner  or  ^pper,  they  have 
trumpetn  and  other  instruments  playing,  «nd  <l 
niun2>er  of  geatlemeD  to  wait  on  tbem  tt  UObVe* 
N  2 
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all  serving  with  the  most  profoand  respect ;  for 
the  nobles  who  are  poor,  frequently  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  servinfc  the  rich ; 
but  their  patron  usually  treats  them  with 
civility,  and  permits  the  eldest  to  eat  with  him 
at  his  table,  with  his  cap  off. 

Though  Poland  had  its  princes,  counts,  and 
barons,  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  were 
naturally  on  a  level,  except  the  difference  that 
arose  from  the  public  employments  which  any 
of  them  held.  They  did  not  value  titles  of  ho- 
nour, but  thought  "a  prentleman  of  Poland"  the 
highest  appellation  they  could  ei^oy.  They 
had  many  considerable  privileges;  and,  indeed, 
the  boasted  Polish  liberty  was  limited  to  them 
alone,  partly  by  the  indulgence  of  former  kings, 
but  more  generally  from  immemorial  prescrip- 
tion. Over  the  peasants  they  wantonly  exer- 
cised a  high  and  commanding  authority. 

Casimir  the  Great  endeavoured,  by  various 
ordinances,  to  rescue  the  peasants  from  the 
brutality  of  their  masters,  and  to  meliorate 
their  condition;  hut  his  regulations  proved 
ineffectual  against  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  were  either  abrogated  or  eluded.  Some  of 
these  lordly  oppressors  had  estates  from  5  to 
20  leagues  in  extent,  and  were  also  hereditary 
sovereigns  of  cities,  with  wliich  the  king  had 
no  concern.  One  of  the  nobles  sometimes  pos- 
sessed above  3000  towns  and  villages.  Some  of 
them  could  raise  8000  or  10,000  men.  The  house 
of  a  nobleman  was  a  constant  asylum  for  per- 
sons  who  had  committed  any  crime;  for  none 
might  presume  to  take  them  from  it  by  force. 
They  had  their  horse  and  foot  guards,  which 
were  upon  duty  day  and  night  before  their 
palaces,  and  in  their  antechambers,  and  marched 
before  them  when  tliey  went  abroad.  They 
made  an  extraordinary  figure  when  they  at- 
tended the  diet,  some  of  them  having  5000  guards 
and  attendants ;  and  their  debates  in  the  senate 
were  often  determined  by  the  sword.  When 
gnat  men  had  suits  at  law,  the  diet  or  other 
tribunals  decided  them;  yet  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  was  left  to  the  longest  sword;  for 
the  justice  of  the  kingdom  was  commonly  too 
weak  for  the  grandees. 

The  peasants  were  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  masters.  They  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth;  they  were  inca- 
pable of  entering  upon  any  contUtion  of  life 
that  might  lead  them  to  freedom,  without  the 
permission  of  their  lords ;  and  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  dismal  and  frequently  fatal  effects 
of  caprice  and  cruelty.  In  modem  times,  in- 
deed, a  few  nobles  of  enlightened  understand- 
ings ventured  to  give  liberty  to  their  vassals ; 
and,  as  they  soon  foimd  the  good  effects  of  their 
generosity,  or  their  regard  to  justice,  in  the 
increase  of  population  and  revenue,  the  example 
was  followed  by  others. 

The  Polish  dress  is  remarkable.    The  men 

shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  circle  of  hair 

upon  the  crown ;  and  they  generally  wear  large 

whiskers.    A  vest  which  reaches  down  to  the 

middle  of  the  leg;  a  gown  lined  with  fur,  and 


girded  with  a  sash;  wide  bieechei,  inaUig  one 
piece  with  their  stockings,  compose  the  woal 
dress  of  the  gentry.  They  wear  tax  esfs  or 
bonnets;  their  shirts  are  without  a  eolkr  or 
wristbands,  and  they  wear  neither  a  stock  nor  a 
neckcloth.  Instead  of  shoes,  they  wear  booo 
with  thin  soles,  and  deep  iron  heels  bent  lib 
a  half-moon.  When  they  appear  on  honebad, 
they  wear  over  all  a  short  cloak,  whieh  it  < 
monly  covered  and  lined  with  fiir.  The ' 
do  not  dress  very  different  from  the  men.  As 
to  the  peasants,  in  winter  they  wear  the  Mk 
of  a  sheep  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in 
mer  a  thick  coarse  cloth ;  but  linra  is 
by  few.  Their  boots  are  the  rinda  of  trcci 
wrapped  about  their  legs,  with  the  thicker  putt 
to  guard  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

In  a  survey  of  the  Polish  commonity,  dN 
Jews  are  entitled  to  particular  notice,  fat  fg^ 
mer  times,  when  they  were  persecuted  by  othei 
nations,  they  were  treated  in  Poland  with  mnii 
of  high  regard;  and,  except  the  nobles,  tky 
are  still  the  most  consequential  and  promiBClt 
figures  in  the  population.  "The  ei^oymentsf 
liberty  and  of  civil  right,"  says  Or.  NedA 
"  seems  to  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  At 
physical  constitution  and  physiognomy  <tf  tUi 
singular  race,  bestowing  a  dignity  and  enerif 
of  character  upon  them,  which  we  may  in  vsii 
look  for  in  those  of  other  countries."  Tky 
are  the  principal  traders,  the  chief  distilkncf 
those  spirituous  compounds  with  which  tkt 
common  people  intoxicate  themselves,  aal 
almost  the  only  innkeepers  in  Poland.  Like 
their  brethren  in  other  countries,  they  live  (if 
we  except  the  very  opulent  families)  without 
regard  to  cleanliness,  as  indeed  do  the  Polandai 
in  general.  The  inns  are  wretched  buildings; 
and  some  of  them  consist  only  of  a  long  raoa^ 
which  serves  for  a  stable,  parlour,  kitchen,  tai 
bedchamber.  Though  the  habitations  of  thi 
Jews  are  better  than  those  of  the  peasants,  they 
are  far  from  being  commodious  or  comHtntabfe 
The  latter  are  their  ovm  builders;  and  thck 
thatched  log-huts  scarcely  shield  them  frna 
the  occasional  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Chief  Towh  s.— Warsaw,  the  capital,  k 
situated  near  the  Vistula,  partly  on  a  {daiih 
and  partly  on  a  gentle  ascent.  The  city  itseU 
is  indifferently  built,  thotigh  it  has  some  naf^ 
nificent  palaces,  churches,  and  other  buildings; 
but  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  wide,  straight, 
and  well  paved.  Its  population  is  ahont  iaOfXH 
In  1818  a  university  was  founded  here,  whieh 
was  soon  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  had  nn- 
merous  professors,  a  rich  library,  fineioologicsl 
and  mineralogical  collections,  an  extensive  bo 
tanic  garden,  &c.  &c.  But  it  was  suppressed 
alter  the  Russian  triumph  in  1831;  as  was  also 
the  Royal  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science. 
Before  that  fatal  event,  no  great  city  of  eastera 
Europe  had  so  many  periodical  works,  in  com- 
parison >%ith  its  population,  as  Warsaw. 

Among  the  principal  towns  of  this  Basso- 
Polish  kingdom  are  Kalish,  which  ranks  as  the 
second,  and  contuns  numerous  manufactories 
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fur  »ftn  the  propren  of  Hteratore  among  the 
PoUnden.  Elegant  historians  and  pleasing 
poets,  howerer,  have  occasionally  appeared 
among  them;  a  taste  for  science  has  lately 
diffused  itself  among  the  nobles,  and  it  is  now 
regarded  as  an  accomplishment. 

UifivBBSiTiKS.— The  university  of  Cracow 
was  founded  in  1364.  It  consists  of  11  col- 
leges, and  has  the  superintendence  of  14  gram- 
mar-schools dispersed  through  the  city.  The 
other  universities  of  ancient  Poland  were  those 
of  Wilna  and  Posen. 

Lanouaob.  — The  native  language  of  this 
country  is  the  Polish;  the  German,  however, 
is  understood  in  many  parts  of  it;  and,  as 
above  observed,  an  impure  and  Incorrect  Latin 
is  alv>  in  use.  The  Polish  language  is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Sclavonic;  and  a  specimen  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  translation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer:— 

"Oycze  nass  ktory  na  niebiesiech  iestes; 
niech  sie  si^'ieci  imie  twoie;  niech  przyidzie 
ono  krolestwo  twoie,  niecli  sie  stanie  ona  wola 
twoia  iako  n  niebic  tak  y  na  ziemi.  Chleba 
nassego  onego  powssedniego  day  nam  dzisia, 
y  odpuse  nam  naase  winy,  iako  y  my  od  pussc- 
zamy  winowaycom  nassym ;  y  nie  u  wods  nas 
upokussenie;  ale  wyrwi  nas  od  onego  slego; 
is  twoie  iest  krolestwo,  y  moc,  y  chwala  na 
wield.    Amen." 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  Poland  is 
very  obscure.  Before  the  ruin  of  the  western 
empire,  the  country  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  Sarmatians.  In  83U,  Piast  en- 
joyed the  supreme  authority  under  the  title  of 
dnke;  and,  about  the  close  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, Christianity  was  introduced  among  the 
people  by  Mieczslaus,  whose  son  Boleslaus 
encouraged  the  progress  of  that  religion,  and 
at  the  same  time  distinguished  himself  by  his 
military  spirit  and  ability.  He  assumed  the 
royal  title,  and  left  his  dominions,  greatly  ex- 
tended, to  his  son,  whose  successor,  Casimir, 
was  a  respectable  and  patriotic  prince.  In  1069, 
Boleslaus  II.  added  Red  Russia  to  Poland,  by 
the  marriage  of  its  heiress.  Casimir  II.  was  a 
just  and  beneficent  prince ;  and  the  third  king 
of  that  name  was  the  first  who  gave  wnritten 
laws  to  Poland.  Jagellon,  who  in  1384  mounted 
the  throne,  was  grand  duke  of  Lithuania.  He 
united  hia  hereditary  dominions  to  those  of 
Poland;  which  gave  such  influence  to  his  pos- 
terity over  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  the 
crown  was  preserved  in  his  family,  until  the 
male  line  became  extinct  in  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus, in  1572,  who  admitted  the  reformed, 
with  Greeks  and  all  other  sects,  to  a  seat  in 
the  diet,  and  to  all  the  honours  and  privileges 
which  were  before  confined  to  the  Catholics. 
He  gave  such  evident  marks  of  favour  to  the 
Protestant  confession,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  being  inclined  to  change  his  religion.  At 
this  time  two  powerful  competitors  appeared 
for  the  crown :  these  were  Henry,  duke  of  An- 
jon,  and  Maximilian,  of  Austria.  The  French 
Jattmt  prevailed,  in  coosequence  of  the  artb 


of  corruption;  but  Henry  had  not  been  finr 
months  on  the  tlirone  of  Poland,  when  he  was 
called  to  France  to  receive  a  more  impoitiiit 
crown.  The  partisans  of  Bfaximilian  endea- 
voured to  revive  his  pretensions;  butthenik 
jority  of  the  Polanders  made  choice  of  Stephea 
Batori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  meeting  with  aonie  op> 
position  fh>m  the  Austrian  faction,  took  the 
wisest  method  to  establish  himself  on  tbt 
throne,  by  marrying  Anne,  the  sister  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  and  of  the  royal  Houe  of  tin 
Jagellons.  Stephen  produced  a  great  chaagi 
in  military  affairs,  by  establishing  a  new  mi* 
litia,  composed  of  Cossacks,  whom  he  settM 
in  the  Ukraine.  On  his  death,  in  1686^  Sigb- 
mund,  a  Swedish  prince,  related  to  the  r^ 
family  of  Poland,  was  chosen  king.  By  thai 
indulging  his  ambition  and  his  Catholic  m4 
he  lost  the  crown  of  Sweden.  lie  strenaoufy 
endcavoiured  to  recover  that  dignity,  sod  ahl' 
to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Ruuia;  hot,  afks 
long  wars,  he  was  defeated  in  both  views.  B» 
died  in  1632,  and  was  succeeded  by  T-iyi^i— ■ 
VII.,  who  obtained  some  advantages  over  tkt 
Turks,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  but  injured  kb 
reputation  by  provoking  the  Cosaacka  to  a  i» 
volt,  which  they  maintained  against  all  Ut 
efforts.  John  Casimir,  being  also  unfortntfi 
in  his  war  with  the  insurgent  tribes,  granitl 
such  terms  of  peace  as  the  nobles  deemed  ^ 
honourable.  Eager  to  profit  by  the  gencnl 
discontent,  the  Russians  invaded  the  eaaaxif, 
and  the  Swedes,  under  Charles  X.,  fbllowed  dN 
example.  Thelatter  nearly  suhdned  the  wfaok 
kingdom;  hut  the  resistance  of  Dantsiegnc 
the  Polanders  time  to  recover  f^om  their  ooa- 
stemation.  John  was  assisted  against  his  cw- 
mies  by  the  active  courage  of  the  Tartars;  tkt 
dispersed  jMurties  of  Swedes  were  attacked  iritt 
indignation  and  success ;  and  the  Lithoaniait 
disavowed  the  allegiance  which  they  had  baa 
forced  to  yield  to  Charles,  who  retaned  t» 
Sweden  with  the  wreck  of  his  anny.  It  vM 
during  this  expedition  that  the  Dutch  and  Eif- 
lish  protected  Dantzic,  and  the  elector  of  Brm- 
denburg  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  DqmI 
Prussia,  which  had  submitted  to  the  Swede*. 
After  the  restoration^  of  peace,  discontent  still 
pervaded  the  realm.  Some  imputed  to  the 
king  a  want  of  capacity ;  others  accused  him  tt 
an  intention  to  rule  by  a  mercenary  anny  tt 
Germans.  Casimir,  who  probably  had  no  nA 
intentions,  and  was  fond  of  retirement  aal 
study,  finding  that  cabals  and  factions  in- 
creased, and  dreading  that  he  might  Ihll  > 
sacrifice  to  the  public  disgust,  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  became  abbot  of  St.  Germaia,  bi 
France,  employing  the  remainder  of  his  days  bi 
Latin  poetical  compositions,  which  are  tu  fiton 
being  despicable. 

Many  foreign  candidates  now  presented  them- 
selves for  the  crown ;  but  the  Polanders  chose 
for  their  king  a  private  gentleman,  of  little 
interest  and  less  capacity,  one  Michael  Wies- 
I  nowidd,  because  he  descended  firom  Piast.    Hie 


Ito Poland.  Lflzge bodies 
teifit  diemaelTes  xaniet  the  pro- 
ha  1n^  wbo  conquered  Podolia, 
;  p«rt  of  Poland,  and  corn- 
ran  annual  tribute  to  the 
of  Poland,  however,  was 
Sobieski,  the  crown-general. 
■C  in  1673,  Sobieski  was  chosen 
1 1678  he  was  so  successM  against 
that  he  forced  them  to  remit  the 
IBBi,  tlKrach  he  had  not  been  well 
e  House  of  Austria,  he  was  so  pub- 
■  to  enter  into  the  league  for  the 
nistendom,  and  acquired  immortal 
lUgiiig  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege 
■d  BMiking  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in 

teath  of  Sobieski,  Poland  fell  into 
tkms.  Many  confederacies  of  the 
formed;  and  the  crown  was  in  a 
op  to  sale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of 
ftl  of  France,  offered  the  highest 
whUe  he  thought  the  election 
,  be  was  disappointed  by  the  in- 
le  queen-dowager,  in  favour  of  her 
,  prince  Aleiandn  SobieskL  Sud- 
tos,  elector  of  Saxony,  appeared  as 
;  and,  after  an  irregular  election, 
dmed  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia,  he 
don  of  Cracow  with  a  Saxon  army, 
mned  in  that  dty  in  1697-  The 
^nti  made  several  unsuccessful 
Establish  liisinterest,  and  pretended 
been  actually  chosen;  but  he  was 
•bUged  to  return  to  France,  and  the 
s  of  Europe  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
I  of  Aiierustns.  For  entering  into 
racy  against  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
g  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and 
^eezinski  received  the  crown  from 
a  victorious  invader ;  but,  when  the 
nmphed  over  the  Swedes,  the  Saxon 
•ovrared  his  throne,  which,  however, 
a  precarious  tenure.  The  natives 
led  to  Stanislaus,  and  Arequently 
piracies  against  Augustus,  who  was 
i#<y**<"  his  authority  by  means  of 
(oards  and  regiments.  He  died, 
.quiet  reign,  in  1733.  A  war  then 
ich  the  French  king  maintained  the 
his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus,  who 
f  re-elected  to  the  throne  by  a  con- 
uty,  of  which  the  prince-primate 
•ad.  But  Augustus  II.,  entering 
1  a  powerful  army  of  Saxons  and 
ompeUed  his  rival  to  retreat  to 
lenee,  after  having  been  for  some 
^d,  he  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
.  In  the  history  of  Germany,  the 
B  AugoBtus,  as  the  Saxon  ally  of 
Austria,  and  Frederic  III.,  king  of 
I  be  more  regularly  noticed.  It  is 
■ay,  that  though  he  was  a  mild  and 
inee,  and  did  eveiything  to  satisfy 
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the  Polanders,  he  could  never  gain  thebr  affec- 
tion; and  they  gave  bim  little  more  than  a 
place  of  reftige,  when  the  king  of  Prussia  drove 
him  fh)m  his  capital  and  electorate.  He  died 
at  Dresden  in  1768;  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  Count 
Poniatowski  was  chosen  king  by  the  name  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus.  He  was  a  man  of  talent 
and  address;  but,  firom  various  concurring 
causes,  he  had  the  unhappiness  to  see  Poland, 
during  his  reign,  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
calamity.  In  1766,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  protestant  no- 
bility, and  in  behalf  also  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  coigointly  called  the  Dissidents, 
in  which  they  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
gave  no  answer  to  this  petition ;  but  when  it 
was  referred  to  the  diet,  the  ministers  of  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Berlin,  and 
Copenhagen,  supported  their  pretensions.  The 
diet  received  the  complaints  of  the  dissidents 
with  moderation,  as  to  the  firee  exercise  of  their 
worship;  which  gave  some  flattering  expecta- 
tions that  the  dispute  would  be  happily  termi- 
nated. But  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
appear  to  have  prevented  this ;  for,  though  he 
openly  professed  himself  a  xealous  defender  of 
the  cause  of  the  dissidents,  it  was  manifest, 
from  the  event,  that  his  great  aim  was  to 
promote  the  riews  of  his  own  ambition.  The 
intervention  of  the  Russians  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland,  at  the  same  time,  gave  great  disgust  to 
all  parties  in  the  khigdom.  The  whole  nation 
ran  into  confederacies  formed  in  various  pro- 
vinces ;  the  popish  clergy  were  active*in  oppos- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  dissidents ;  and  this  unfor- 
tunate country  became  the  theatre  of  the  most 
cruel  and  complicated  of  all  wars,  partly  civil, 
partly  religious,  and  partly  foreign.  Confiision, 
devastation,  and  civil  war,  continued  in  Poland 
during  the  years  1769, 1770,  and  1771;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  evils,  in  1770  a  pestilence 
arose,  which  spread  from  the  firontiers  of  Tur- 
key to  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  the  Ukraine.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  PoUsh  confederates  prevailed  upon  the 
Turks  to  assist  them  against  their  powerfld 
oppressors ;  and  a  war  ensued  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turks,  on  account  of  Poland.  The 
conduct  of  the  grand  signer  toward  the  dis- 
tressed Polanders  was  just  and  honourable,  and 
the  very  revorse  of  that  of  their  Christian, 
Catholic,  and  apostolic  neighbours. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  empress  of  Russia,  now  entered  into  an 
alliance  to  divide  and  dismember  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  These  powers,  acting  in  concert, 
set  up  their  formal  pretensions  to  the  respective 
portions  which  they  had  allotted  for  each  other. 
They  claimed  Polish  or  Western  Prussia,  and 
some  districts  bordering  upon  Brandenbnig, 
for  the  king  of  Prussia;  almost  all  the  south* 
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eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  npon 
liaagarf,  with  the  rich  salt-works  of  the  crown, 
for  the  queen  of  HonRary  and  Bohemia;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Lithoania,  for  the  csarina. 
But  though  each  of  these  powers  pretended  to 
have  a  legal  title  to  the  assigned  territories, 
and  published  manifestoes  in  Jostification  of 
their  arbitrary  measures,  yet,  as  they  were  con- 
scious that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  supported 
their  pretensions  were  too  gross  to  impose  upon 
mankind,  they  forced  the  Polanders  to  call  a  new 
diet,  and  threatened  them  with  military  execu- 
tion, if  they  would  not  consent  unanimously  to 
sign  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  demanded 
territories.  The  king  gave  his  assent;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  nobles. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
infamously  tyrannical.  In  1771i  his  troops 
entered  into  Great  Poland,  and  carried  off,  from 
that  province  and  its  neighbourhood,  12,000 
families.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  an 
edict,  commanding  every  person,  under  the 
severest  penalties  and  even  corporal  punish- 
ment, to  take  the  money  offered  by  his  troops 
and  commissaries,  for  any  useful  articles  which 
they  might  wish  to  procure.  He  then,  with 
base  coin,  bought  com  and  forage,  sufficient 
not  only  to  supply  his  army  for  two  whole  years, 
but  to  stock  magazines  in  the  country  itselt 
where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come  and 
repurchase  com  for  their  daily  subsistence  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  with  good  money,  his 
commissaries  refusing  to  take  the  same  coin 
they  had  paid.  At  the  lowest  calculation  he 
gained,  by  this  honett  manoeuvre,  7,000,000  of 
dollars.  When  he  had  stripped  the  country  of 
money  and  provisions,  his  next  attempt  was  to 
thin  it  still  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people 
his  own  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Poland, 
had  been  his  great  aim:  for  this  purpose  he 
devised  a  new  contribution;  the  towns  and 
villages  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marriageable  girls,  the  parents  being 
ordered  to  give,  as  a  portion,  a  feather-bed,  four 
pillows,  a  cow,  two  bogs,  and  three  ducats. 
Ills  exactions  from  the  monasteries  and  ca- 
thedrals, and  also  from  the  nobility,  were  so 
heavy,  and  so  far  exceeded  their  abilities,  that 
the  priests  abandoned  their  churches,  and  the 
nobles  their  lands.  These  exactions  continued, 
with  unabated  rigour,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
treaty  of  partition  was  declared,  and  possession 
taken  of  the  usurped  provinces.  From  these 
proceedings,  it  would  appear  that  his  Prussian 
mi^esty  knewof  no  rights  but  his  own— no  pre- 
tensions but  those  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
—no  rule  of  justice  but  his  own  pride  and 
ambition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Prassia,  whose  sovereign 
thus  disgraced  his  character,  was  formerly  in  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  Poland,  which  had  not 
even  acknowledged  the  Prussian  royalty  before 
the  year  1764;  that  Russia,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  17th  century,  saw  its  capital  and  throne 
possessed  by  a  Polish  prince ;  and  that  Austria* 


in  1683,  was  indebted  to  a  kins  of  Poland  to  tke 
preservation  of  its  metropolis,  and  almost  faitt 
very  existence. 

When  the  uigust  partition  had  been  now< 
tioned  by  the  intimidated  diet,  Poland  remaiaed 
for  many  years  in  a  state  of  dqpradati(»  nl 
insignificance,  the  king  even  acting  as  te 
vassal  of  Russia.    But,  when  an  opportonl^af 
exertion  seemed  to  be  offered  by  the  inv<d*»^ 
ment  of  the  empress  and  the  Austrian  potei- 
tate  in  a  war  with  the  grand  aignor,  maayof 
the  nobles  resolved,  in  1788,  to  assert  the  iad^ 
pendence  of  the  state.  A  patriotic  confedaatki 
was  proposed  and  readily  formed;  andtbenJfr 
tary  force  was  augmented  to  60,000  men.  Ate 
long  delay,  a  new  constitution  was  framed,  oi 
in  1791,  sanctioned  by  the  diet.    It  declared  dl 
throne  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  line,  gave  til 
king  a  sufficient  degree  of  authority,  restzietal 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  afforded  proteetki 
even  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  commmnity.  Tin 
emissaries  of  Prussia  artfully  promoted  tUi 
revolution,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  plansitll 
pretence  for  such  an  interference  ha  the  aAto 
of  Poland,  as  might  gratify  the  rapadons  M* 
bition  both  of  their  sovereign  and  the  ( 


The  new  arrangements  seemed  to  give  goienl 
satisfaction ;  but  they  were  not  carried  intoU 
effect.  A  Russian  army  attacked  the  natisii 
with  success;  Stanislaus  was  obliged  todedvt 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  the  new  code;  o^ 
in  a  diet  irregularly  assembled,  another  paititia 
was  ordered. 

This  renewal  of  injustice  loosed  the  peo^  tt 
arms.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  had  imbiM 
in  the  American  war  the  principles  of  libcflji 
was  invested,  in  1794,  with  the  chief  comnoi 
of  the  patriotic  army;  and  he  soon  lonnd  0 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  WUi 
very  small  loss,  he  defeated  General  WorouM( 
of  whose  men  above  1000  fell;  and,  soon  afko; 
the  Russians  were  baffled  in  an  attempt  It 
seize  the  arsenal  at  Warsaw,  and  driven  out  rf 
the  city  vrith  great  slaughter;  bat,  when  Aqr 
had  recruited  their  strength,  they  were  sa^ 
cessftil  in  several  conflicts,  and  captured  thi 
patriotic  chief.  They  then  attacked  Prag^  • 
fortified  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and,  when  thi^M 
overpowered  the  resistance  of  the  gwH— , 
began  to  murder  the  inhabitants.  After  arsi^ 
pite  of  some  hours,  they  set  fire  to  the  towi^ 
and  renewed  the  massacre;  and  about 
persons— unarmed  men,  defenceless 
and  harmless  infants— perished  either  in  tkt 
flames  or  by  the  sword,  under  the  eye  of  tk 
bratal  Suvorof. 

The  triumphal  entry  of  the  victorious  gaiard| 
into  Warsaw  aimihilated  the  kingidom.  Thit 
city,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  were  added 
to  the  Prussian  realm ;  the  town  of  Cracow  and 
various  palatinates  were  transferred  to  the 
Austrian  dominion ;  and  the  troops  of  Cathartiw 
took  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  ooontiy.  The 
king  became  a  pensioned  subject  of  Rnssia; 
but  some  atonement  was  made  to  the  peof  le  lor 
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keeping  down  the  people.   The  {nsurrection 
broke  out  at  Warsaw,  on  the  eveninff  of  the  29th 
of  November,  1830.  The  students  took  the  lead, 
and  were  enthusiastically  joined  by  the  mili- 
tary and  the  citizens.     In  twelve  hours  the 
revolution  was  completed,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  the  archduke  Constan- 
tine  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  Russian 
troops  Atom  Poland.    Though  the  Poles  had 
taken  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties,  they 
had  not  renounced  their' allegiance  to  Nicholas; 
and,  accordingly,  they  despatched  deputies  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  state  their  grievances,  and 
demand  redress  ttdm  the  emperor.    Nicholas, 
however,  insisted  upon  their  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  diet 
declared  the  throne  of  Poland  to  be  vacant,  and 
organized  a  national  government,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Adam  Czartonrski.    The 
sword  alone  could  now  decide,  and  that  arbiter 
was  speedily  appealed  to.    Having  collected 
an  enormous  army,  the  Bussian  general  Die- 
bitsch  advanced  against  Warsaw.    A  battle, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  battles,  took  place  at 
Grochow,  near  the  capital,  in  the  latter  end  of 
Pebruary,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
invaders,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men. 
On  the  last  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  they 
again  sustained  a  defeat,  still  more  destructive 
than  the  former.  Their  loss  amounted  to  12,000 
killed,  and  2000  prisoners.  Several  other  actions 
were  fought,  in  most  of  which,  though  always 
numerically  inferior,  the  Poles  were  victorious. 
The  victors  even  penetrated  into  Lithuania  and 
Volhjmia,  and  roused  the  natives  in  various 
parts  to  insurrection.    But  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Bussians  at  length  gained  the 
ascendancy.    Tet  even  their  numbers  would 
scarcely  have  prevuled,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  supplied  them  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  afforded  a  shelter 
to  their  endangered  corps,  and  allovred  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  frontiers  to  cover  all 
their  movements.    In  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  Poles  gained  a  victory  at  Ostrolenka,  but 
suffered  considerably.  Diebitsch  having  died  of 
cholera,  Paskevitsch  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Russian  army,  which  was  powerfully  rein- 
forced.   At  length  the  fatal  moment  arrived, 
when  Poland  was  destined  to  fall.    On  the  6th 
of  September,  the  Bussians  attacked  the  out- 
works of  Warsaw,  which  they  carried  after  a 
murderous  contest  of  two  days.    The  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  victors  on  the  following  day. 
The  remains  of  the  Polish  army  shortly  after 
disbanded,  and  the  remaTning  fortresses  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.    Since  that  epoch 
unhappy  Poland  has  suffered  all  that  a  base 
oppressor  can  inflict  upon  an  injured  people. 
Her  territory  has  been  annexed  to  the  Bussian 
empire,  every  vestige  of  freedom  has  been  de- 
stroyed, her  daughters  have  been  exposed  to 
outrages  worse  than  death,  and  her  sons  to 
waaier  in  poverty  as  exiles,  be  sent  in  banish- 


ment to  Siberia,  or  compelled  to  kid  ftlife of 
perpetual  insult  and  oppressioD  in  the  landthat 
gave  them  birth. 

THS  BSrUBLIC  Of  CBACOW. 

There  is  yet  a  small  fragment  of  Polui 
which  preserves  a  precarious  liberty.  Wbea, 
in  1815,  the  victorious  allied  powers  met  in  eon- 
clave  at  Vienna,  to  make  a  distribution,  theit 
was  one  portion  of  it  which  neither  of  them 
was  inclined  to  see  in  the  possession  of  any 
one  but  itself.  This  was  the  city  of  Cracow. 
It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  city,  and  an 
insignificant  portion  of  territory  around  it, 
should  be  formed  into  an  independent  republic 
under  the  protection  of  the  contracting  partiM. 
This  republic  has  a  superficies  of  about  S6  geo- 
graphical leagues,  and  a  population  of  127,on 
souls,  of  which  number  37,000  inhabit  Cracov. 

The  government  of  the  Cracovian  lepublie  ii 
administered  by  a  president  and  a  senate  eat 
sisting  of  twelve  members.  Nine  of  the  sen*- 
tors,  including  the  president,  are  elected  If 
the  representative  body,  and  the  president  hoUi 
his  ofSce  for  two  years.  The  legislative  Mf 
consists  of  3  senators,  one  of  whom  sets  « 
speaker,  4  justices  of  the  peace,  2  del^atw 
from  the  university,  and  20  representi^fa^  ' 
chosen  by  the  electond~collegea  of  the  city  ui 
districts  of  Cracow.  The  representatives  mat 
have  attained  their  26th  year,  and  the  senaMi 
their  33th.  Persons  of  landed  property  payiaf 
a  contribution  of  50  Polish  florins,  ftkata, 
members  of  the  academy,  distinguished  artiitik 
and  merchants,  may  elect,  or  in  certain  caiei 
become,  senators.  All  the  citizens  are  eqnall 
the  legislature  has  the  power  of  controlling 
the  finances  and  inspecting  public  fonctioD- 
aries,  law  proceedings  are  pubUc,  and  the  judgM 
hold  their  stations  during  good  behaviour,  ami 
are  elected  partly  by  the  people,  and  partly  itf 
the  senate  and  representatives.  The  militia  at 
this  miniature  republic  consists  of  49  mounted 
gens  d'armes,  and  410  foot. 

Cracow,  which  was  once  the  Polish  capital, 
is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  situated  in  > 
delightful  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Vi»- 
tula.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and 
badly  paved;  but  many  of  its  edifices  are  mag- 
nificent. Its  cathedral,  a  noble  structure,  hat 
16  chapels,  in  which  rest  the  remains  of  many 
Polish  monarchs  and  great  men,  among  tltf 
latter  of  whom  must  be  mentioned  Kosciusko. 
There  are  many  other  splendid  buildings.  The 
university  of  Cracow  is  one  of  the  oldest  io 
Europe,  and  has  a  library,  observatory,  and 
botanic  garden.  In  the  environs  of  the  d^, 
at  Broneslawa,  is  the  monument  which  was 
erected,  by  the  national  gratitude,  to  the  m^ 
moiy  of  Kosciusko. 

The  only  other  place  of  any  consequence  in 
the  Cracovian  territory  is  the  town  of  Knes- 
zowice,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Rod- 
awa,  and  is  much  frequented  for  its  hot  hatha. 
It  has  3000  inhabitants. 
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the  xiglits  of  the  lepnblic 
-vhileted  by  iU  powerM 
is  the  beneficial  effect  of 
I  Cmeorians  are  better  off 
at  the  adjeeent  states.  The 
dweUinga  of  the  pea- 


sants are  snrronnded  bjr  orchards,  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  frnit-trees;  the  fields  are  well 
cultivated,  and  produce  excellent  grain,  and  are 
separated  by  hedges ;  and  the  roaids  are  eveiy- 
where  bordered  with  willow-trees. 
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€  Bsgland  originated  firom  the 
ttkMi  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus, 
'vUaiiid,)  who  conquered  a  great 
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.  r50.  and55.45.  N.lat. 

Y  between  ■(  1.  50.  £.  and  5.  40. 
'  *■        W.  long. 

0^535  square  miles,  with  more  than 
ita  to  each. 

Bs. — ^England,  the  largest  division 
boanded  on  the  north  by  Scotland, 
y  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  west 
e^s  Channel,  and  on  the  south  by 
Jhannel,  which  separates  it  from 

,  Ajicisht  and  Modern. — When 


the  Romans  provinciated  the  country,  they 
divided  it  into  Britannia  Prima,  which  con- 
tained the  southern  parts;  Britannia  Secunda, 
comprehending  the  western  parts ;  Maxima  Cae- 
sariensis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  to  the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle, and  sometimes  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde; 
and  Flavia  Caesariensis,  which  contained  the 
Midland  Counties. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  the  island,  their 
cliief  leaders  appropriated  the  counties  which 
each  had  been  the  most  instrumental  in  con- 
quering; and  the  whole  formed,  in  &8&,  a  hep- 
tarchy. In  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chosen 
from  the  seven  king^s,  by  public  consent;  so 
that  the  Saxon  heptarchy  appears,  to  have  re- 
sembled the  constitution  of  Greece  during  the 
heroic  ages. 


Kingdotnt, 
uled  by  Hengist  in  457 


THB  AHSLO-SAXOIf  HKPTABCHT. 
Countin. 


Kent. 
Sussex 


oii%ft)imdedbyEllain491  {  |]JJJ" 
tM,  Cvonded  by  Uffa  in  575  < 


Norfolk.  . 
Suffolk  .  . 
Cambridge 


r  Cornwall 
Devon    . 

ma,  founded  by  Cerdic  in  J   ^^"^  ' 


^  Somerset 
WUu  . 
Hants  . 
Berks     . 


erland,  founded  by  Ida  in 


Lancaster 

York 

Durham 

Cumberland 

Westmoreland 

Northumberland,   and   Scot- 
land, to  the  Frith  of  Edin- 
^     burgh 


} 


Chief  Tovru. 
Canterbury 

Chichester 
Southwark 

Norwich 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Cambridge 

Launceston 

Exeter 

Dorchester 

Bath 

Salisbury 

Winchester 

Abingdon 

Lancaster 

York 

Durliam 

Carlisle 

Appleby 

Newcastle 


IS, founded  by Erchenwin   f  S!^     •    *    •'    '    '.''    ' 
i^H^«o         J  'I  MiddJeaex,  aad  part  ot  Hert' 

I     ford 

O 


Chelmsford 
\  London 
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Couutia.  Chief  Tuttnt. 

The  othn  parts  of  Hertford  .  Hertford 

Gloucester Gloucester 

Hereford Hereford 

Worcester Worcester 

Warwick Warwick 

Leicester Leicester 

Rutland Oakham 

Northampton Northampton 

Lincoln Lincoln 

Huntingdon Huntingdon 

Bedford Bedford 

Buckingham Aylesbury 

Oxford Oxford 

Stafford Stafford 

Derby Derby 

Salop Shrewsbury 

Nottingham Nottingham 

Chester Chester 


It  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  dirisions,  as 
they  account  for  different  local  customs,  and 
some  essential  modes  of  inheritance,  which  to 
this  day  prevail  in  England,  and  which  took 
their  rise  from  different  institutions  under  the 
Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  invasion,  England 
has  been  divided  into  forty  counties,  or  shires, 
all  of  which,  except  Middlesex  and  Cheshire, 
are  comprehended  in  six  circuits,  or  annual 
progresses  of  the  judges,  for  administering  jus- 
tice to  the  subjects  who  are  at  a  distance  fh>m 
the  capital. 

Pack  of  thb  Coowtbt.— No  nation  in  the 
world  can  equal  the  cultivated  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  scenes  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  variety 
of  high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently 
swelling,  and  both  of  them  forming  the  most 
luxuriant  prospects;  the  com  and  meadow 
grounds,  the  intermixtures  of  enclosure  and 
plantation,  the  noble  seats,  comfortable  houses, 
cheerful  villages,  and  well  stocked  farms,  often 
rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns 
and  cities,  decorated  with  the  most  vivid  colours 
of  nature,  are  objects  of  which  an  adequate  idea 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  description.  The  most 
barren  spots  are  not  without  verdure.  But 
nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  English 
industry,  thsoi  observing  that  some  of  the  plea- 
«antest  counties  in  the  kingdom,  naturally  the 
most  ban-en,  are  rendered  fruitful  by  labour. 
Among  these  Norfolk  may  be  cited,  which  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  introduction  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry. 

MoosTAiNs.— Though  England  is  full  of  de- 
lightful rising  grounds,  and  the  most  enchant- 
ing slopes,  it  contains  few  mountains.  The 
direction  of  the  principal  range  of  eminences  in 
South  Britain  is  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  is  about  north-east  170  leagues, 
and  the  steepest  face  of  it  is  to  the  west,  particu- 
larly in  Wales.  By  fiu  the  loftiest  of  the  English 
peaks  are  in  Yorluhire,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  In 
YorkBhire,  Wbaraside  is  2474  feet  high,  Ingle- 
borouffb  2379,  Water  Cng.  3185,  Camfell  9244, 
renajgant  2270,  Scbanner  F«U  2388,  and  Kil- 


hope  Law  3198.  In  Lancashire,  Pendle  Hill  it 
1801  feet,  and  Coniston  Fell  2575.  In  West- 
moreland, Nine  Standards  is  2196,  and  Cttf 
hill2188.  Cumberland  excels  all  others  in  nasi- 
her  and  loftiness:  Cross  Fell  is  3383  feet, 
Helvellyn  3313,  Bontomand  3285,  Oldman  Sfh 
Grisdale  Pike  2684,  Grassmere  Fell  2756,  Saddk 
Back  2889,  Pillar  2894,  Bow  FeU  2910,  Scafdl 
Peak  3163,  and  Skiddaw  3038.  In  Northumb» 
land.  Hedge  Hope  is  2349  feet,  and  the  Cheviot 
Hills  2657.  The  rest  of  the  English  hills  are  of 
far  inferior  altitude.  The  highest  point  in  Da- 
byshire  is  Holme  Moss,  which  is  1857  f<eet  abort 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Malvern  Hills  ii 
Worcestershire  are  only  1444  feet,  and  tbi 
Wrekin  in  Shropshire  1624,  which  is  near  900 
feet  lower  than  Brown  Celay  Hill  in  the  saae 
county.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  north- 
ern eminences  in  this  list  are  chiefly  composed 
of  lime-stone,  fr«e-stone,  slate,  or  schistna ;  thit 
graniteaboundsinthe Malvern  Hills;  andthose 
of  Chiltem  are  a  mass  of  chalk,  mingled  witt 
flint;  while  the  Wrekin  consists  of  a  coarse  gnr 
whin,  red  on  the  surface,  flrom  the  ozydi^ioa 
of  its  iron  ore. 

Forests. — The  first  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land, partly  for  political  purposes,  that  they 
might  the  more  effectually  enslave  their  new 
subjects,  and  partly  from  the  wantonness  of 
power,  converted  immense  tracts  of  gronnds 
into  forests  for  hunting.  These  were  garemti 
by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves;  so  that  it  wsi 
necessary,  about  the  time  of  passing  Magna- 
Charta,  to  form  a  code  of  the  forest-laws;  and 
Justices  in  Eyre,  so  called  firom  their  sitthug  in 
the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  see  them 
observed.  By  degrees  those  vast  tracts  were 
disforested;  and  the  chief  forests,  properly  so 
called,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer  than  69,  aie 
those  of  Windsor,  New  Forest,  Dean,  and 
Sherwood,  of  which  New  Forest  is  the  most 
considerable.  These  forests  formerly  prodoeed 
great  quantities  of  excellent  oak,  elm,  ash,  and 
beech,  beside  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple^  and 
other  Innds  ot  -wooA.  Iti  scaclent  times  Eng- 
land contained  Isx^e  vjooto,  ML  tmsx  tut9i.x»,  lA. 
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jVUdi  exceeded  all  other  kinds 
te  Ae  pnrpoaea  of  building,  as 
r  greet  booses  still  standing* 
beams  and  roofs  remain 
,  though  some  of  them 
told. 

-Hie  lakes  of  England  are  few; 
B  evident  ftom  history  and  antiquity, 
,  in  soBie  places,  from  the  face  of  the 
lat  nerea  and  fens  were  frequent  in 
ntil  they  were  drained  and  converted 
•  land.  The  cliief  meres  remaining 
of  Scriuun  and  Whittlesea  in  Cam- 
i,  and  Bamsey  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
rke  lakes  in  Westmoreland,  Lan- 
ad  Cumberland,  are  well  known, 
■eatly  visited  for  their  picturesque 

Srmxxas,  ahd  Minbral  Watbrs.— 
in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty 
o  its  opulence.  Tlie  Tliames,  wliich, 
itnatkm  of  the  capital  on  iu  banks, 
daims  the  first  place  among  the  rivers 
1,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Gloucester- 
xle  8.  W.  of  Cirencester;  and,  after 
Jie  many  tribntaiy  streams  of  other 
leases  to  Oxford,  then  by  Abingdon, 
rd.  Beading,  Marlow,  and  Windsor; 
Kingston,  Richmond,  and  London; 
dividing  Kent  and  Essex,  falls  into 
the  Note. 

idway,  which  rius  near  Tunbridge, 
Chaines  at  Sheemess,  and  is  navigable 
rgest  ships  as  far  as  Ciiatham.  The 
Kkcmed  the  second  river  for  import- 
B^and,and  the  first  for  rapidity,  rises 
unoB-hill  in  North  Wales;  becomes 
at  Welsh  Pool;  runs  east  to  Shrews- 
si,  taming  south,  visits  Bridgenorth, 
r,  ukd  Tewkesbuiy,  where  it  receives 
r  Avon:  after  having  passed  Glouces- 
es  a  south-west  direction ;  is,  near  its 
lereased  by  the  Wye  and  Uske,  and 
s  itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  near 
],  where  lie  tlie  great  ships  which 
et  np  to  BristoL  The  Trent  rises  in 
lands  of  Staifordshire,  and,  running 
t  by  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  divides 
nty  into  two  parts;  then,  turning 
t  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  visits 
am,  naming  the  whole  length  of  that 
>  Lincolnshire,  and,  being  joined  by 
and  several  other  rivers,  toward  the 
icains  the  name  of  the  Ilumber,  fsll- 
he  sea  south-east  of  Hull, 
r  considerable  river  in  England  is  the 
ich  falls  into  the  Himiber  after  receiv- 
aters  of  many  other  rivers.  A  second 
B  in  Bucks,  and  fkUs  into  the  sea  near 
Norfkilk.  The  Tyne  takes  its  course 
t  to  east  through  Northumberland, 
into  the  German  Sea  at  Tynemouth, 
weastle.  The  Tees  passes  from  west 
ividing  Doiliam  firom  Yorkshire^  and 
tbe  Oenama  Bern  below  Stockton.  The 
im  Aom  wtgt  to  eatt,  on  the  borders 


of  Scotland,  and  fifdls  into  the  German  Sea  at 
Berwick.  The  Eden  flows  from  south  to  north 
though  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and, 
passing  by  Carlisle,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith. 
The  liower  Avon  runs  west  through  Wiltshire 
to  Bath,  and  then,  dividing  Somersetshire  from 
Gloucestershire,  proceeds  to  Bristol,  falling 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  below  that  city. 
The  Derwent  runs  horn  east  to  west  through 
Cumberland,  and,  passing  by  Cockermouth, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea,  a  little  below.  The  Kib- 
ble runs  from  east  to  west  through  Lancashire, 
and,  passing  by  Preston,  discharges  Itself  Into 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  flows  ttom  the 
south-east  to  the  north-west  through  Cheshire, 
and  then,  dividing  Cheshire  fW>m  Lancashire, 
passes  by  Liverpool,  and  falls  Into  the  Irish  Sea 
a  little  below  that  town.  The  Dee  rises  in 
Wales,  and  divides  Flintshire  trora  Cheshire, 
falling  into  the  Irish  Channel  below  Chester. 

The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  gene- 
rally supplied  with  excellent  springs  and  foun- 
tains, though  a  discerning  palate  may  perceive 
that  they  firequently  contain  some  mineral  im- 
pregnation. In  some  very  high  lands,  the 
inhabitants  are  distressed  for  want  of  water, 
and  supply  themselves  by  trenches,  or  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  constitutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable, 
have  rendered  them  extremely  inquisitive  after 
salubrious  waters,  for  the  recovery  and  preser- 
vation of  their  health;  and,  vety  fortunately, 
England  contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of 
known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  hut-baths 
of  Bath  and  Bristol  in  Somersetshire,  and 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire;  the 
mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epsom,  Chelten- 
ham, Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea  wa- 
ter is  also  strongly  recommended  by  the  guar- 
dians of  our  heidth;  and,  so  delicate  is  the 
tone  of  the  English  fibres,  that  the  patients 
can  perceive,  both  in  drinking  and  bathing,  a 
difference  between  the  sea  water  of  one  coast 
and  that  of  another. 

Canals. — Since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  great  number  of  navigable  canals  have 
been  cut  In  various  parts  of  England,  which 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  the  facilitation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  trading  towns. 
The  first,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Sankey  canal, 
the  act  of  parliament  for  which  was  obtained 
in  1755.  It  was  cut  to  convey  coal  from  the 
extensive  pits  at  St.  Helen's,  near  Prescot,  to 
the  Mersey,  and  to  Liverpool,  and  is  only  12 
miles  long. .  But  the  canals  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bridgewater  are  of  much  greater  importance, 
both  for  their  extent,  and  the  natural  difficulties 
that  were  surmounted  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
that  extraordinary  mechanic,  Mr.  Brindley. 
Of  these  great  works,  the  first  was  begun  in 
1759,  at  Worsley-mill,  about  seven  miles  firom 
Manchester,  where  a  basin  waa  toravedL,  aa  «^ 
reservoir  to  the  navigation.  The  canal  tqxa 
tbroagh  a  hill,  by  a  subtemneonos  ptAjM^ie  lutt^ 
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enough  for  iae  admission  of  long  flat-bottomed 
boats  towed  by  liand-rails  on  each  side,  near 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  to  the  duke's  coal- 
works.  There  the  pa.<isaf:e  divides  into  two 
channels,  one  of  which  goes  dOO  yards  to  the 
right  and  the  other  as  many  to  the  left.  In 
some  places  the  passage  is  cut  tlirough  solid 
rock,  in  others  arched  over  with  brick.  Air- 
funnels,  some  of  which  are  37  yards  perpen- 
dicular, are  cut,  at  certain  distances,  through 
the  rock  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  Barton- 
Oridge,  three  miles  from  the  basin,  is  an  aque- 
duct, which,  for  more  than  200  yards,  conveys 
the  canal  across  a  valley  and  the  navigable 
river  Irwell.  There  are  three  arches  over  this 
river;  the  central  one  is  63  feet  wide,  and  38  feet 
high  above  the  water,  which  will  admit  the 
largest  barges  to  go  through  with  masts  and 
sails  standing. 

The  Grand  Trunk  or  Staffordshire  canal  was 
begun  in  1766,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brindley,  in  order  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  Mersey  and  Trent,  and  in  con- 
sequence between  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean;  but  it  was  not  completed  before  1777- 
Its  length  is  93  miles ;  it  is  29  feet  broad  at  the 
top ;  26  at  the  bottom,  and  5  deep.  It  is  carried 
over  the  river  Dove  by  an  aqueduct  of  23  arches, 
and  over  the  Trent  by  one  of  6.  At  the  hill  of 
Harecastle,  in  Staffordshire,  it  is  conveyed 
through  a  tunnel  more  than  70  yards  below  the 
surface  of  the  gn^und,  and  2880  yards  in  length. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  is  another 
subterraneous  passage  of  350  yards,  and  at 
I'reston-on-the-Uill  another,  which  is  1241 
yards  in  length.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stafford  a  branch  goes  off  from  this  canal,  and 
joins  the  Severn  near  Bewdley:  two  other 
branches  go,  one  to  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
to  Worcester. 

The  Braunston  or  Grand  Junction  canal,  (so 
called  trom  its  uniting  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  central  counties)  extends  from  the  Thames 
at  Brentford,  to  the  Coventry  canal  at  Braunston 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  is  90  miles  in  length. 
The  EUesmere  and  Chester  canal,  which  con- 
nects the  Medway,  the  Dee,  and  the  Severn,  has 
a  length  of  61  miles,  independent  of  its  many 
collateral  branches:  it  has  two  aqueducts,  one 
of  stone,  200  yards  long,  by  which  it  crosses  the 
river  Ceiriog,  and  another,  still  more  gigantic, 
more  than  3UG  yards  in  length,  formed  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  supported  on  19  pairs  of  stone 
pillars,  which,  at  an  elevation  of  125  feet  above 
the  river,  bestrides  the  vale  of  the  Dee,  at  Font- 
y-Cysylte.  Many  other  canals  are  carried  over 
valleys  in  a  similar  manner.  Hills,  as  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  are  penetrated  by  tunnels. 
Among'  the  longest  tunnels,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  those  of  Blisworth,  on 
the  Grand  Junction  canal,  3080  yards ;  Mars- 
den,  on  the  Haddersfleld,  5451 ;  Sapperton,  on 
the  Thames  and  Severn,  2  and3-8th  miles ;  Pen- 
so,  (HB  the  Leominster,  3860  yards ;  and  the  tun- 
aeion  tAeTSumetandMedmyesand,  which  is  2 
MtOet  MndH  /iiTlong  ia  length.  The  total  num- 


ber of  navigable  canals  in  England  f 
and  their  agg^regate  length  ia  nearly 
The  following  are  the  canals  wh 
course  of  30  miles  and  upwards.  B 
S7;  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  39; 
aud  Abergavenny,  33;  Duke  of  Bri 
38^;  Chesterfield,  46;  Coventry,  32i 
and  Chester,  61;  Grand  Junction, 
Trunk,  93;  Grand  Union,  45;  Gra 
KennetandAvon,50;  Lancaster,  76 
Liverpool,  127;  Leominster,  37;  ( 
Rochdale,  81^;  Royal  Military,  3( 
shire  and  Worcestershire,  46^;  T 
Severn,  30;  and  Wilts  and  Berks,  5 
lowing  are  the  canals  which  have  t 
rise  and  fall.  Chesterfield  has  a  ris« 
and  a  fall  of  45;  Grand  Junction  h 
190  feet,  and  a  fall  of  466;  H  udder 
rise  of  331^  feet,  and  a  fall  of  436; 
Avon  has  a  rise  of  210  feet,  and  a 
liCeds  and  Liverpool  has  a  rise  of  41 
fidlof433i;  Leominster  has  a  rise 
and  a  fall  of  48 ;  Rochdale  has  a  ris< 
and  a  fall  of  353^;  Shropshire  has  i 
feet,  aud  a  fall  of  207;  Staffordshii 
cestersliire  has  a  rise  of  294  feet,  ai 
lOOi;  Grand  Trunk  has  a  rise  of  3 
a  faU  of  324;  and  Wilts  and  Berks  1 
170  feet,  and  a  fall  of  205. 

RAuaoASS.— Within  the  last  twi 
change,  almost  amounting  to  a  rev> 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  convey 
change  has  been  effected  by  the  extc 
duction  of  railroads,  traversed  by  > 
which  steanis  the  locomotive  powi 
rude  idea  of  a  railway,  under  the 
tramway,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  n 
17th  century.  The  tramway  seems  t 
first  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
upon-Tyne,  to  reduce  the  labour 
coals  from  the  pits,  and  was  of  the 
ficial  construction,  consisting  mere 
of  wood  iml>edded  in  the  ordinary 
perfect  as  the  contrivance  was,  it  p 
neficial  that  it  gained  ground  in  aU 
districts.  The  first  improvement  (ai 
that  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was 
to  level  the  earthen  road,  place  v 
across  it,  and  peg  down  upon  the  ba 
of  tracks  for  the  vehicles.  Stonewa; 
contrived,  but  they  did  not  answer  1 
being  defective  in  smoothness.  I 
the  year  1767,  that  cast-iron  plate 
placed  upon  the  wooden  rails.  Tl 
ment  was  perfected,  at  a  subsequex 
the  invention  of  edg^rails,  which 
danger  arising  from  the  lodgment  o 
dirt  on  the  flat  rail. 

The  first  railway  established  in  t 
as  a  distinct  undertaking,  and  i 
public  use,  was  the  Surrey  iron  ra 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  the  o 
which  was  incorporated  in  1801.  In 
ing  20  years  only  20  new  railway 
were  incoTporeted;  but  the  Stockti 
llngton  railway,  opentdi  Vn  YS&,  a 
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hardly  ever  obMrred  that  the  inhabitaota  suffer 
by  a  hot  summer. 

The  soil  of  England  differs  in  every  county, 
not  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  ground— 
though  that  must  occasion  a  very  considerable 
alteration— but  from  the  progress  made  in  each 
in  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  gardens,  the 
draining  of  marshes,  and  other  local  improve- 
ments, which  are  here  prosecuted  with  greater 
skill  and  attention  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  China.  In  no  country 
is  agriculture  better  understood.  Excellent 
institutions  for  its  improvement  are  now  com- 
mon in  bngland;  and  their  members  publish 
periodical  accounts  of  their  discoveries  and 
experiments.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  an  object  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
community,  that  those  who  most  assiduously 
attend  to  it  are  perhaps  to  be  accounted  the 
most  meritorious  citizens. 

VBOKTABiKa.  —  England  produces  in  abun- 
dance wheat,  barley,  rye,  pease,  beans,  oats,  and 
other  grain.  It  is  eimost  needless  to  mention, 
to  the  most  uninformed  reader,  in  what  plenty 
the  most  excellent  fhiit,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nectulnes,  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  other  hortulan 
productions,  gn^w  here;  and  what  quantities 
of  cider,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors, 
are  made  in  some  counties.  -  The  cider  of  Devon 
and  Herefordshire,  when  kept,  and  made  of 
proper  apples,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  is 
preferred  by  some  palates  to  French  white  wine. 
The  natives  of  England  have  made  the  different 
fruits  of  the  world  their  own,  sometimes  by 
simple  culture,  often  by  hot-beds  and  other 
means  of  forcing  nature.  The  English  pine- 
apples are  delicious;  but  they  are  not  so  abun- 
dant as  to  bear  a  moderate  price.  Our  grapes 
are  pleasing  to  the  taste;  yet  their  flavour  is 
not  exalted  enough  for  making  wine ;  and  indeed 
wet  weather  injures  the  flavour  of  all  other  fine 
fruits  raised  in  this  country.  A  wonderful  im- 
provement has,  of  late  years,  taken  place  in  the 
fruits  of  England,  for  a  part  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  various  horticultural  societies. 
The  same  progress  has  been  made  in  floricul- 
ture, and  numbers  of  foreign  plants  have  been 
naturalized  in  this  country. 

Woad  for  dyeing  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and 
Bedfordshire,  as  hemp  and  flax  are  in  other 
counties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Eng- 
lish been  more  successful  than  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  clover,  cinquefoil,  lucem,  and  other 
meliorating  grasses  for  the  soil.  It  belongs  to 
a  botanist  to  recount  the  various  kinds  of  use- 
ta\  and  salutary  herbs,  shrubs,  and  roots,  that 
grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  soil 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Ilampshire,  is  most 
favourable  to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of 
hops. 

A?iiMA.LS.— The  English  oxen  are  large  and 

fat ;  but  some  prefer  for  the  table  the  smaller 

breed  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle,  after  they 

h»ve  been  fedtD  English  pastures.  The  English 

tones  are  the  best  in  the  world,  wbather  we 


regard  their  spirit,  strength,  frwifriM>u,  or  d» 
cility.  Incredible  have  been  the  pains  takCB, 
by  all  ranks,  for  improving  tke  breed  of  tida 
favourite  and  noble  animal;  and  the  lucew 
has  been  answerable,  fSor  they  now  unite  aU  liw 
qualities  and  beauties  of  Indian,  Persian,  Aifr 
bian,  and  Spanish  horses.  The  inesiidUt 
spirit  and  weight  of  the  English  earaliy  rente 
them  superior  to  all  others  in  war;  and  ia  t 
fox  or  stag  chase  an  English  hunter  will  par 
form  what  would  appear  incredible. 

The  English  sheep  are  of  two  kinds;  thMS 
which  are  valuable  for  their  fleeces,  and  thSH 
that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  fomer  M 
very  large,  and  their  fleeces  constitute  the  «t 
ginal  staple  commodity  of  England.  In  bom 
counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curioiis  in  tUr 
breed  of  rams,  as  in  those  of  their  horses  tad 
dogs.  Mr.  Bakewell  was  particularly 
for  his  improvements  in  the  breed  of 
The  finest  fleeces  are  those  of  HerefiirdsUHk 
Oloucestershire,  and  Devonshire,  whOe  dN 
South-down  sheep  ftimish  the  most 
food. 

The  English  mastiffs  and  bull-dogs  are 
to  be  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the 
species  in  the  world ;  hut,  either  traia  tlie  ebrnft 
of  soil  or  feeding,  they  degenerate  in  finni|S 
climates.  James  I.,  by  way  of  expaimeBt,ii 
said  to  have  turned  out  tvro  English  bnU-dofi 
upon  one  of  the  fiercest  lions  in  the  Tower,  «i 
they  soon  conquered  him.  The  same  e^eri- 
ment  has  been  tried  in  modem  times,  but  aot 
with  equal  success;  the  lion  being  the  vietoi. 
The  mastiff  lias  all  the  courage  of  a  baU-doft 
without  its  ferocity,  and  is  particularly  distis- 
guished  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  All  tie 
different  species  of  dogs  that  abound  in  otter 
countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  domestic  uae^ 
are  to  be  found  in  England. 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  degeneraeyof 
the  English  dogs  in  foreign  countries,  is  ap]di- 
cable  to  the  English  game-cocks.  The  oo«n|> 
of  these  birds  is  astonishing,  and  one  of  tk 
true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  withoat 
victory.  The  proprietors  and  feeders  ot  tUi 
generous  animal  are  likewise  extremely  mkm 
as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree ;  but  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  sort  of  aniiBSl 
courage,  because  the  feelings  which  excite  It 
are  not  those  of  a  civilized  being. 

Of  the  wild  quadrupeds  of  this  oonatiy,  ^ 
different  kinds  are  not  very  numerous.  We  ham 
the  wild  cat,  the  fox,  the  badger,  thesreaad. 
the  otter,  and  some  others.  Deer  abound  in  the 
parks  of  the  gentry,  contributing  both  to  the 
amusement  of  the  hunter  and  the  liunuyof  tke 
epicure. 

Tame  birds  are  much  the  same  in  Eni^anl 
as  in  other  countries.  The  wild  sorts  are  the 
bustards,  widgeons,  plovers,  pheasants,  pa^ 
tridgen,  woodcocks,  grouse,  quail,  lasdiail, 
Buipes,  wood-pigeons,  hawks  of  diffVrmit  kiadf^ 
kites,  owls,  herons,  crows,  rooks,  ravens,  mag> 
pie^,  daws,  iay«,  blackhitds,  thrushes,  nigfatiii- 
giiles,  ^o\0^ncUes«  Ymnecst  \«3^^«&&  %  ^k* 
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ofnnllhMi;  CmaxT  birds  also  bned 
^■Mi.  IW  whet -car  h  by  many  pre- 
to  tti  MtolM.  fbr  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh 
noBr,  ^  is  pecfoliar  to  England. 

CHMriesae  better  sapplied  than  Edk- 
<Uk  riw  Bid  aea  flsh.  Her  rivers  and 
fkmxj  of  salmon,  tront,  eels, 
Mdta,  carp,  tench,  barbel,  mid- 
,  dace,  irrey  mullets,  bream,  plaice, 
ttt  tad  cny-Ash.  A  delicate  flsli,  called 
I  ftMBd  ia  some  Ikesh-water  lakes  of 
■■i  Coiberiaad.  The  sea-fish  are  cod, 
rrl.badiirrlr— till'rf.  herrinp^ pilchards, 
sad  salea.  The  dory,  found  toward  the 
■  eoaat,  whieh  was  brought  into  repute 
in,  the  celebrated  actor,  is  reckoned  a 
dicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet.  Several 
A  are  Coaad  on  the  same  coast.  Lob- 
mba,  oysters,  shrimps,  scallops,  and 
ichcr  small  ^lell-flsh,  abound  in  the 
1  leaa.  The  whales  chiefly  visit  the 
n  eoaat ;  bnt  great  numbers  of  porpoises 
b  appear  in  the  Channel. 
aAi.CvaioaiTiBS. — Among  the  natural 
iea  of  this  country,  those  of  Derbyshire 
to  deverre  the  first  place.  Elden  Hole 
ana  In  the  side  of  a  mountain,  nearly 
wide  and  14  long,  diminishing  in  extent 
the  rock.  A  plummet  once  drew  8M 
r  line  after  it,  of  which  the  last  80  were 
thoBt  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance 
eTs  Hole,  near  Buxton,  for  several  paces 
low,  but  soon  opens  into  a  very  lofty 
ike  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  A 
:  of  water,  which  rans  along  the  middle, 
ly  Its  sounding  re-echoed  8tn>am,  very 

0  the  aatonlsliment  of  all  who  visit  this 
ivem.  The  drops  of  water  which  bang 
:he  TfMt,  and  on  the  sides,  have  an 
ig  effect ;  fbr  they  not  only  reflect  num- 
,  rays  troia  the  candles  carried  by  the 
,  but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality, 
uden  in  sevoml  places  into  various  forms, 

with  the  help  of  a  strong  imagination, 
asa  tar  Uons,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like. 
itiance  into  the  stupendous  cavern  at 
Mu  is  wide  at  first,  and  more  than  30  feet 
dlenlar.    Several  cottagers  dwell  under 

1  in  a  great  measure  subsist  by  guiding 
era  into  the  cavern,  which  is  crossed  by 
reams  of  water,  and  then  is  thought  im- 
te.  The  vault,  in  several  places,  makes 
itiltil  appearance,  being  chequered  with 
I  coloored  stones. 

•t  extraordinary  caverns  are  found  in  the 
aina  of  the  north  of  England,  as  Yordas 
a  Kiogsdale,  Yorkshire,  which  contains 
■rraneons  cascade.  Wethercot  Cave,  not 
n  Ini^eton,  is  divided  by  an  arch  of  iime- 
pasaing  under  which  is  seen  a  large  cas- 
iIUbr  trmn  a  height  of  more  than  20  yards. 
ngth  of  this  cave  is  about  60  yards,  and 
eadth  90.  It  is  in  the  limestone  forma- 
^  eaves  are  most  fVequent.  In  some  of 
cave*  are  foand  the  boam  of  animjUn 
mo  longer  exiMt  ia  Eaglaad.     Oae  ot 
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these  caves  is  at  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moor- 
side,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  about  S4a  feet  in  ex- 
tent, and  tuw  nejurly  a  level  floor,  on  which  is 
generally  a  bed  of  mud,  covered  by  an  irregular 
layer  of  stalagmite.  In  this  bed  and  layer  are 
tlie  bones  of  the  elephant,  liippopotamus,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  felis,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  ox, 
three  kinds  of  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  water  rat, 
mouse,  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  duck,  and  snipe. 
But  the  greatest  number  of  liones  belong  to  the 
hyvna;  the  teeth  of  which  are  found  in  every 
condition,  ftom  the  milk-tooth  to  the  old 
worn  stump.  The  excrement  of  the  hya;na  is 
also  abundant.  The  bones  of  the  other  ani- 
mals iiave  evidently  been  gnawed.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  concludes,  and  his  opinion  is  generally 
acquiesced  in,  that  this  cave  was  a  den  of 
hyvnas,  during  the  period  when  elephants  and 
hippopotami  (not  of  existing  species)  lived  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  they 
dragged  into  it  fur  food  the  bodies  of  animals 
which  flrequented  the  vicinity.  In  the  Mendip 
hills,  in  Somersetshire,  there  are  similar  ca- 
verns, of  considerable  magnitude,  at  Uphill, 
Hutton,  and  Banwell.  In  these  are  found  the 
bones  of  several  of  the  species  already  men- 
tioned, and  among  tliem  those  of  the  hyvna. 
At  Banvrell.  one  of  the  caverns  is  beautihilly 
incrusted  with  stalactite,  and  when  lighted  up 
has  a  splendid  appearance. 

There  are  also,  in  various  parts  of  England, 
many  remarkable  springs,  of  which  some  are 
impregnated  with  salt,  as  that  of  Droitwich,  in 
Worcestershire;  or  with  bituminous  matter, 
as  that  at  Pitrhford,  in  Shropshire.  Others 
have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that  near  Lutter- 
worth, in  Iieicestcmhire,  and  a  dropping  well 
in  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire.  Some  ebb 
and  flow,  as  those  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire: 
that  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire;  and  Lay  well,  near 
Torbay. 

PoFui.ATio.'r.— At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  England,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
llatthew  Hale  and  Mr.  Gregory  King,  scarcely 
contained  2,000,000  persons;  but  this  is  mere 
supposition,  and  the  calculation  is  seemingly 
too  low.  In  the  year  1600,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, fai  all  probability,  exceeded  4,2SO,0UO. 
In  1700,  it  is  supposed  that  above  5,100,000  per- 
sons occupied  the  country;  but  the  amount 
declined  in  the  ensuing  ten  years,  in  the  ratio 
of  a  twentieth  part.  The  lost  number,  how- 
ever, was  soon  regained;  and,  in  1803,  the  popu- 
lation exceeded  (^330,000;  in  1811,  it  was  above 
9,500,000;  and,  in  18S1.  it  rose  to  11.261,437: 
of  which  number  1,173,187  belonged  to  York- 
shire, and  1,114,531  were  included  in  MidiUesex; 
hi  1831,  it  was  13,091,005;  and  in  1H4I,  it  had 
risen  to  14,9t)5,50R.  In  this  number  is  not  in- 
cluded the  population  of  the  inlands  in  the 
British  seas  (Man,  Jersey,  &c.  &c..)  which  in 
UOl  was  103,710;  and  in  1841  had  increased  to 
124,079. 

JiAtXOSAL  CHABArT«a— Masti»»»— Cvs- 
rojrs.— fnglishmcn,  in  their  peTson^aTe  ^txA- 
ntlljr  r^gnJarly-featuted,  commonly  (air,  ^e\\- 
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fonned,  and  florid  in  their  complexions.  The 
women,  in  their  shape,  features,  and  com- 
plexion, appear  so  (ipraceM  and  lovely,  that 
England  may  be  termed  the  native  country  of 
female  beauty.  But,  beside  the  external  graces 
80  peculiar  to  the  women  in  England,  they  are 
still  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent  beha- 
viour, a  tender  affection  for  their  htubands  and 
cliildren,  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  do- 
mestic life. 

In  their  dispositions  the  English  are  rather 
grave  and  phlegmatic,  but  not  without  an  occa- 
sional mixture  of  vivacity,  as  they  are  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  any  nation  in  true  wit  and 
genuine  humour.  They  are  remarkable  for  a 
nervous  sensibility,  which  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  those  singularities 
which  so  strongly  characterice  the  English  na- 
tion. They  sometimes  magnify  the  slightest 
appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  the  most 
distant  dangers  immediately  home  to  them- 
selves; and  yet,  when  real  danger  approaches, 
no  people  face  it  with  greater  resolution  or 
constancy  of  mind.  They  are  fond  of  clubs  and 
convivial  associations ;  and,  when  these  are  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion, they  prove  the  best  cure  for  those  mental 
evils,  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  English, 
that  foreigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be 
national. 

The  English  nobility  and  g^try  of  great 
fortunes  now  in  some  measure  assimilate  their 
manners  to  those  of  foreigners,  with  whom 
they  cultivate  a  more  f^quent  intercourse  than 
their  forefathers  did.  lliey  do  not  now  travel 
only  as  pupils,  to  bring  home  the  vices  of  the 
countries  they  visit,  under  the  tuition  perhaps 
of  a  despicable  pedant,  or  family  dependent; 
but  they  travel  for  the  purposes  of  society,  and 
at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life,  when  their 
judgments  are  mature,  and  their  passions  regu- 
lated. This  has  enlarged  socie^  in  England, 
which  foreigners  now  visit  almost  as  frequently 
AS  Englishmen  visited  them;  and  the  effects  of 
the  intercourse  become  daily  more  visible, 
especially  as  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  con- 
fined to  one  sex. 

Such  of  the  English  gentlemen  as  do  not 
enter  into  the  higher  walks  of  life,  afTect  a  com- 
fortable rather  than  a  splendid  way  of  living. 
They  study,  and  understand  better  than  any 
people  in  the  world,  conveniency  in  their 
houses,  gardens,  equipages,  and  estates;  and 
they  spare  no  cost  to  purchase  it.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed,  tliat  this  turn  of  mind  ren- 
ders them  less  communicative  tiian  they  ought 
to  be;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  connex- 
ions they  form  are  sincere,  cheerful,  and  indis- 
soluble. The  like  habits  are  observable  among 
tradesmen.  Comfort  is  more  studied  by  the 
English  than  by  any  other  people,  and  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  their  application,  labours, 
and  fatigues. 

The  English  manifest  their  humanity  in  their 

large  subacriptioDtt  tor  pvhhc  charities.    The 

Mfowoaa  who  cootribttte  to  those  collections 


are  at  the  same  tune  SMeiaed  in  pioportiai  la 
their  property,  for  the  paiochial  poor,  who  hm 
a  legal  demiand  for  their  maintenance;  j^ 
even  at  this  day,  when  the  poor-rates  have  Am 
to  an  alarming  height,  spontaneous  libenBtf 
flows  in  a  very  copious  stream. 

The  unevenness  of  the  English  in  their  «■• 
versation  is  very  remarkable:  sometimei  it  li 
delicate,  sprightly,  and  replete  with  trae  «it| 
sometimes  it  is  solid,  ingenious^  and  axguuifr 
ative;  sometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic^  m 
as  almost  to  excite  disgust;  and  all  in  the  ■■■ 
person.  In  many  of  their  convivial  meetiiil 
they  are  very  noisy,  and  their  wit  is  often  oA» 
sive,  while  tiie  loudest  are  the  most  xpfiaaitL 
This  is  more  particularly  the  ease  in  1h|I 
companies;  but,  in  smaller  and  nunc 
parties,  all  the  pleasures  of  rational  ( 
tion  and  agreeable  society  are  enjoyed  in  '. 
land  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  courage  of  the  English  is  cool  and  law 
if  they  have  not  that  ardour  of  attack  wUA 
the  French  sometimes  display,  they  can  H^ 
port  and  defeat  such  an  attack.  Their  inliBwi 
will  push  onward  and  forbear  to  fire  in  the  IM 
of  danger;  but,  when  they  deliver  it,  it  hut 
most  dreadfU  effect  upon  their  enemies,  niir 
seamen  are  equal  in  point  of  intrepidity  M 
those  of  any  other  nation,  and  wxpakt  ii 
alertness  and  skill. 

For  invention,  the  English  are  not  lo  lani^ 
able  as  they  are'  for  their  improvements  qai 
the  inventions  of  others ;  and  in  the  mechanial 
arts  they  far  surpass  all  their  contemponyte 
The  intense  application  which  an  Englishi— 
gives  to  a  favourite  study  is  incredible,  ad, 
as  it  were,  absorbs  all  his  other  ideas.  lUs  ii 
the  cause  of  the  numerous  instances  of  mortri 
absence  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

One  quality  remains  to  be  mentioned,  ast 
indeed  as  peculiar  to  the  English,  but  as : 
ing  their  character  in  a  high  degree— we 
public  spirit,  or  seal  for  the  service  honoi^ 
interest,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Bat  it 
has  been  remarked,  by  a  writer  who  prtkKt 
truth  to  flattery,  that "  this  exterior  paxriodiH 
does  not  preclude  the  most  shameless  ra|NMi9 
among  those  who  ostensibly  serve  the  itits. 
Uowever  insignificant  may  be  their  aervieei* 
they  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  no 
profusely  rewarded.  In  this  point  all  paitiiH 
agree;  and  the  people  severe^  suffer  hf  tUs 
systematic  rapine.  "Vie  are  far  from  iccomnMnd- 
ing  an  illiberal  treatment  of  persona  who  ai* 
thought  vrorthy  of  public  employment;  bvt  tht 
grant  of  large  pensions  for  life,  in  retom  lir  a 
short  term  of  service,  cannot  be  Justified:  atill 
less  can  that  misplaced  lenity  or  oonnivanee  he 
vindicated,  which  sufl'ers  the  base  purioinenof 
the  public  money  to  escape  exemplaiy  punish- 
ment, when  ordinary  robbery,  which  is  certainly 
not  more  criminal,  is  deemed  a  capitaloffenee." 
A  most  flagrant  instance  of  this  has  recently 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  forgeiy  of  exche- 
quer  bills  to  a  vast  amount. 

1he£ns\vs>hax«^oXioiKnQMc^\&  saawwwnfwt 
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iheVraBfck;  fet  tejr  are  fkr  from  bdnic  dU- 
Uned  to  oeeMioBal  diTenknis.  They  are 
id  of  dnauk  odhibitioiu,  of  operas,  eon- 
rts,  aaaqnenda:  and.  in  almost  every  pro- 
Mnal  to*^  thoe  are  periodical  assemblies 
r  cards  and  daacdBir.  Their  attention  ii 
rvmffif  Rciced  bf  hone-races;  hunting;  and 
arriaf  are  purmed  with  avidity  by  many  of 
e  ftioy.  who  also  amuse  themselves  with 
r  totiatiiua  of  feathered  leame.  CockfiRht- 
{.  vWck  vaa  fennerly  a  Hsvourite  diTeniion, 
MBriyfiiaMd;  andboll-baitinR  is  deservedly 
Uv  Ibid  ae^eet.  The  athletic  diversion  of 
ekct  la  nBI  kept  op,  and  is  aometimes  prac- 
ai  If  peisoBa  of  the  highest  rank.  Many 
f  frim—  are  eommon  in  England,  such  as 
gcOIaft  wreatUnK,  and  playing  with  bowls, 
spiaa.  and  qoolU;  and,  above  all,  ringing 
dUs,  a  speciea  of  music  which  the  English 
It  they  have  brovxfcht  to  an  art,  but  which, 
MMC  who  reaide  near  the  scene  of  action,  is 

■  an  Intoierable  nuisance.  The  barbarous 
nnna  of  boxing  and  prise-flghting,  which 
*  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  shows  of 
iaton  in  Borne,  are  now  prohibited,  though 

■  ptanised ;  and  all  places  of  public  diver- 
are  mder  atrlct  regulations.    Swimming, 

ia^  lowmic,  and  sailing,  may  likewise  be 
tioaed  among  the  diversions  of  our  coun- 
len.  The  last,  if  not  introduced,  was  pa- 
iaed  and  encouraged  by  Frederic  prince  of 
a,  and  naay  be  considered  as  a  national 
ranmnent.  The  English  are  also  fond  of 
iag.  In  which,  however,  they  are  not  very 
St;  but  they  are  adventurous  in  it,  often 
be  danger  and  loss  of  their  lives. 
iTiB* — Cbibp  Towns — Edipicrs  Public 
I  PaivATB. — ^London,  the  metropolis  of  the 
lish  empire,  appears  to  have  b<i>n  founded 
seen  the  reigns  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Nero; 
hf  whom,  is  uncertain:  for  we  are  told  by 
ilBS,  that  it  viras  a  place  of  great  trade  in 
tf%  time,  and  soon  after  became  the  capital 
he  island.  It  was  llrst  walled  round,  vrith 
•B  stone*  and  British  bricks,  by  Constantine 

Great;  and  the  walls  formed  an  obli)ng 
are,  in  compaaa  alwut  three  miles,  with 
m  p^Mrip«l  gates. 

oodon  ia  ncnr,  what  ancient  Rome  once  was, 
seat  of  liberty,  the  enoourager  of  arts,  and 

■dsiiration  of  the  world.  It  is  the  centre 
• ;  it  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all 
■tic*  in  the  kingdom;  it  is  the  grand 
R  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  active  and 
iHCrkma  provincials  send  their  commodities, 
enre  they  are  diffiised  over  the  world.  Hence, 
iBBierable  carriages  by  land  and  water  are 
isiaatly  employed;  and  hence  arises  tlie  cir- 
axloB  in  the  national  body,  which  rcmlers 
try  part  healthful  and  vigorous— a  circula- 

■  thai  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and 
>  most  distant  members. 

rUs  city  is  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the 
uaca,  a  river  whidi  is  remarkably  commo- 
•Ms  kr  commeroc;  and  is  etmtiaualljr  filed 
ck  i^w^  aaZiiEBV  DC  orihwKAtf  nuwt  Tsmote 
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climates.  For  ages,  it  was  destitute  of  large 
wet  docks;  l>nt,  within  our  own  times,  four 
capital  works  of  that  description  have  marked 
the  opulence  of  the  city  and  the  IndiH  (Company 
—the  West  India  Dorks  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  tlie 
Ijon<lon  Docks  at  Wapping.  the  East  India 
Docks  at  BlackwHll,  and  tliu  St.  Katherinc's 
Docks,  near  the  Tower. 

As  Lonilon  is  about  60  miles  distant  fh)m  the 
sea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of  its  noble  river,  all  thu 
benefits  of  navigation,  without  tlie  ilanger  of 
being  surprised  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being 
annoyed  by  the  vapours  of  the  sea.  It  rises 
regularly  from  the  water-side,  and,  extending 
itself  on  both  sides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a 
great  length  from  east  to  west,  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  toward  the  north,  and  is  con> 
tinued  for  many  miles  on  all  sides,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  villas  and  villages.  Its  irregular  form 
makes  it  diOBcult  to  ascertain  its  extent.  How- 
ever, its  length  from  east  to  west  is  above  6 
miles,  fh>m  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Poplar;  and 
its  breadth  in  some  places  3,  in  others  S,  and, 
in  some,  considerably  less  than  1.  But,  if  wo 
regard  merely  continuity  of  buildings,it8  length 
is  much  greater;  for,  ftom  Hyde  Park  (bonier 
to  Brentford  End,  there  extends  an  almost  un- 
broken line  of  houses,  for  a  space  of  nearly  H 
miles.  The  same  is  the  case  to  the  northward 
and  southward.  Hence,  the  circuuifurence  of 
the  whole  is  more  than  '20  miles. 

In  London,  properly  so  called,  tliat  is,  tlie 
part  situated  within  the  walls— which,  however, 
is  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  the  metropo- 
lis—are 98  parishes;  in  the  city  w-ithout  tho 
walls,  11 ;  and  in  Westminster,  10.  Uf  the  two 
former  divisions,  the  population,  in  ltd,  was 
calculated  at  12S,4M  individuals,  occupying 
17.170  houses;  while  Westminster  had  18:2,(IK> 
inhabitants,  in  18,502  houses.  In  18:U  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  parts  of  Loudon  had  dimi- 
nished to  liC.',X)5,  living  in  17,315  houses,  whilo 
Westminster  had  increased  to  S(C4G0  perstms, 
residing  in  ll^^lXi  houses.  The  trifling  diminu- 
tion in  the  city  arose  from  houses  being  con- 
verted into  offices,  or  pulled  down  to  wiiluii 
streets,  and  the  inhabitants  consequently  taking 
up  their  aliode  in  the  suburbs.  The  number  i>f 
persons  contained  in  London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  the  villages  which  wholly  or 
nearly  join  them  on  all  sides  is,  at  this  moment, 
considerably  more  than  1,750,000.  In  1831,  tbo 
population  of  Middlesex  was  1.358,000;  in  1S4I, 
it  was  1,576,616.  Inhabited  houses  in  18 il, 
ISOf-Ha-,  in  1811,207.670. 

Among  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
metropolis  are  its  bridges.  Old  Iioudon  Bridge 
was  first  built  of  stone  in  the  reign  of  Heuiy 
II.,  about  the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  upon  wool. 
It  was  at  various  times  altered  and  improved, 
particularly  in  17.>6,  when  the  houses  whicti 
were  on  it  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  waa 
rendered  somewliat  more  convenient.  It  crossed 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  916  feet  broad,  and  bad 
19  archea  irregularly  built ;  the  on\y  aicVi  ot  any 
width  being  Uie  central  one.    By  it&  conmuo 


r.  ^^itllB"?^  ^hi  k"*  "^rlil  mnlW'^—J  iht  noli"  _vn  nU" 
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its  prospect,  the  atility  of  its  wharfi,  and  its 
subterraneous  apartments,  answering  a  variety 
of  purposes  of  general  benefit.  Not  far  from 
this  spot  stands  Somerset  House,  where  build- 
ings for  public  o£Bces  were  erected  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  many  years  ago,  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  worthy  of  a  (creat  nation.  Moor- 
fields,  long  a  waste  and  mean  part  of  the  town, 
became  the  site  of  Finsbary  Square,  more 
regular  and  elegant  than  some  of  those  at  the 
west  end  of  the  metropolis.  The  narrow  and 
inconvenient  passage  of  Snow  Hill  was  opened 
by  a  spacious  street  of  lofty  and  elegant  houses. 
A  similar  improvement  was,  about  the  same 
time,  carried  into  effect  to  the  westward  of 
Temple  Bar,  notwithstanding  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  gate  and  the  intervention  of  St. 
Clement's  church. 

For  many  years  subsequently,  improvement 
was  wholly  at  a  stand.  The  nation  was  too 
busily  engaged  in  war,  and  too  heavily  bur- 
dened, to  spend  thought  or  money  upon  any 
internal  objects  which  were  not  coimectedwith 
commerce  and  profit.  But  a  more  liberal  spirit 
was  aroused  by  George  IV.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  formation  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  the  noble  street  called  Regent  Street, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe.  This  street  was 
opened  in  1821.  By  the  making  of  this  street 
and  park,  an  important  benefit  was  conferred 
upon  the  public,  by  the  clearing  away  of  a 
crowded  and  imwholesome  neighbourhood,  the 
frustration  of  a  scheme  for  building  5000  houses 
on  the  ground  now  laid  out  as  a  park,  and  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  pure  air  fh)m  the 
country  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Con- 
nected with  this  alteration  was  the  widening  of 
Pall  Mall,  the  laying  open  of  the  space  between 
the  Opera  House  and  St.  Martin's  church,  th^ 
destroying  a  pestilential  labyrinth  of  alleys  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Strand  itself  from  Charing  Cross 
to  Exeter  Change.  Since  that  time  the  march 
of  improvement  has  been  rapid.  The  commu- 
nication, already  mentioned,  between  New 
London  Bridge  and  Finsbiuy  has  been  formed, 
the  nuisance  of  Fleet  Market  has  been  removed, 
and  a  new  street  has  been  commenced,  which 
is  to  pass  fW)m  that  quarter  to  Clerkenwell. 
Another  new  street  is  also  rapidly  in  progress, 
to  extend  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Bank. 
Acts  have  likewise  been  obtained  for  opening 
additional  commtmications  between  Coventry 
Street  and  Long  Acre,  Long  Acre  and  Bedford 
Square,  and  Oxford  Street  and  Southampton 
Street,  Holbom.  In  the  west  of  I^ondon,  both 
north  and  south  of  Hyde  Park,  between  the 
Thames  and  Paddington,  numerous  splendid 
streets,  squares,  and  crescents,  have  been  built, 
and  others  are  constantly  rising  up.  A  new 
park  is  on  the  point  of  being  made  between 
Bethnal  Green  and  Bow,  and  another  is  pro- 
jected on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis. 

Porci^ners  were  long  surprised  that  the  mo- 

nmrcb  of  the  richest  nAiion  in  Europe  sho^ild 

be  ao  iadJOennUj  lodged  in  his  capital.    The 


palace  of  St.  James  is  commodioui,  but  faai  At 
air  of  a  monastery;  and  that  of  KeniiBgta^ 
which  was  purchued  firom  the  Finch  tnHf 
by  king  'William,  is  remarkable  imly  tar  Hi 
gardens.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ii^fk 
the  deficiency;  but  the  new  edifiee,  caUii 
Buckingham  Palace,  though  not  devoid  «f 
merit,  is  by  no  ;neans  a  perfect  specimcB  ll 
architecture.  Windsor  Castle  is  the  only  fiMi 
that  merits  the  name  of  a  royal  palace  in  B^j^ 
land;  and,  tUl  of  late^  it  was  so  chiefly  thiom^ 
its  beautiful  and  commanding  aituatioii,  iriii4i 
vrith  the  form  of  its  construction,  rendered  % 
before  the  introduction  of  artillciy,  inpn^ 
nable.  But,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  im 
received  such  additions  and  improvementi  M 
render  it  worthy  of  being  the  reaidenee  rfft 
monarch.  Hampton  Court  was  tiie 
residence  of  king  William.  Both  these  _ 
have  some  good  pictures,  but  nothing  eqoila 
the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Chaital* 
and  dissipated  in  the  civU  war. 

As,  in  our  limited  space,  it  would  be 
siblc  to  describe  all  the  public  buildings 
will  only  indicate  to  the  reader  thoaewhi^M 
most  worthy  of  notice  for  their  architeeML 
Churches  and  Chapelt. — St.  Paul's;  St.  Ill> 
phen's,  Walbrook;  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gaitei 
Whitehall  Chapel;  St.  George's,  Hanoicr 
Square;  St.  Martin's;  St.  George's,  BIoMh 
bury;  St  Pancras  Church;  Hanover  Chnii 
Regent  Street;  St.  Mark's,  North  Ai&V 
Street;  Scotch  Church,  Regent's  Square;  lb 
Dunstan's  in  the  East;  St.  Dunstan's  fa  Ae 
West;  St.  George's,  Wobum  Square;  and^^ 
nagogue.  Great  St.  Helen's.  Bridget,— ^wt^ 
minster,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southward  M^ 
London.  Columru. — The  Monument,  Dike  ii 
York's,  and  Nelson's.  HotpitaU. — BetUeho^ 
St.  Katherine's,  St.  George's,  Charing  Cni^ 
Westminster,  and  St.  Thomas's.  Unittnitmt 
SchocU,  4-c.— London  Institution,  London  Vit 
verslty,  St.  Paul's  School,  Law  Institalliih 
School  for  Indigent  Blind,  St.  Anne's  8cte4 
College  of  Physicians,  and  College  of  8» 
geons.  Theatrei.—Goyeox  Garden,  Draiy  LM^ 
St.  James's  and  Opera  House.  Public  BM- 
ingt  tittd  Q/Kcn.— Buckingham  Palace,  NatkMi 
Gallery,  British  Museum,  Somerset  HoMm 
Mint,  Excise  Office,  Custom  Houae^  Bcoi 
of  Trade,  Horse  Guards,  State  tvper  (Met, 
Bank,  India  House,  Muision  House,  New- 
gate, Clerkenwell  Sessions  House,  New  Cen 
Exchange,  Ironmonger's  Hall,  Clitist  Ckocfc 
Hospital  Hall,  Fishmongers'  Hall,  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  and  Exeter  UalL  Miatethmetm. 
—York  Stairs,  Adelphi,  Colossenm;  UniOBi 
Athensum,  TiavcUcrs',  United  Univeni^,  sad 
Reform  Club  Houses;  Archways,  Green  tad 
Hyde  Parks;  Lovrther  Arcade,  Hangerfnd 
Market,  Pantheon  Bazaar;  Railway TcnntaMi 
Euston  Square;  and  London  uid  WestmiMtcr 
Bank. 

Among  the  improvements  which  hsve  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  metn^xdis,  not  om 
ot  tlie  YesAt  \»a  Ateeii  \\ie  tatnaasAaftvl  fsstaniiM 
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from  the  metro- 
ham  been  already  esta- 
Green,    Hifchgate,  Stoke 
Ooart,  Norwood,  and  Nan- 
■i  «f  Kreat  extent,  and  laid  out 

Mgml  palaces,  if  not  superior,  in 
dVensive  decorations,  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■  cfeiy  part  of  tlie  kinKdom,  in 
■leBoe  of  the  English  nation 
in  te  ftiUest  point  of  view.  In 
pilneely  fortunes  of  the  nobility 
■Imnh  III  to  the  finest  classical 
itknlarly  at  the  seats  of  the  duke 
n  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  At 
latter,  more  remains  of  antiquity 
^  than  are  in  the  possession  of, 
ither  sabjeei.  The  houses  of  the 
sitry  are  peculiarly  distinguished 
iriate  adaptation  of  their  parts, 
mA  eleicance  of  their  fomiture, 
nUe  preservation  in  which  the 
It;  as  well  as  by  their  hortulan 
coratlons,  vistas,  opening  land- 
sa — all  the  result  of  that  enchant- 
:ating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty 
mce. 

le  expected  that  we  should  here 
particular  detail  of  all  the  cities 
England,  which  would  far  exceed 
this  work :  we  shall  therefore  only 
e  of  the  most  considerable, 
dty  of  great  antiquity,  pleasantly 
he  river  Ouse.  Here  are  23  pa- 
8,  and  a  very  noble  cathedral,  or 
:  of  the  finest  Gothic  bxiildiuKs 
[t  extends  in  length  52&  feet,  and 
10  feet.  The  nave  is  larger  than 
:endom,  except  that  of  St.  Peter's 
ne.  The  windows  are  finely  painted, 
of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  statues 
lie*  of  England,  ftom  William  the 
lemy  YI.;  and  there  are  32  stalls, 
marble,  with  pillars,  each  con- 
le  pieoe  of  alabaster.  This  fine 
3rioe,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
iqjaiedbyfire;  once,  by  an  insane 
tbe  aeeond  time  by  carelessness. 
t  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty. 
iiedral  is  the  Assembly  House,  a 
axe,  designed  by  the  earl  of  Bur- 
jiy  of  the  provincial  gentiy  reside 
during  the  vrinter;  but  it  has  few 
s  and  little  trade,  and  is  not  very 
e  number  of  the  inhabitants  not 
;90iOOO. 

I  an  ancient  city,  which  is  most 
r  situated.  Its  appearance  is  gra- 
ribed  by  Howitt.  "Whichever way 
I  Durham,"  says  he,  "you  are  first 
he  great  central  tower  of  the  ca- 
ng  over  the  hills  that  envelop  the 
I  eiJossal,  massy,  and  silent.  Anon 
t  of  it;  hint  Jt^aio  jou  mark  it,  to- 
,  Jikt  tome  Titan  watcixer,  and 
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it  well  prepares  the  mind  for  the  view  of  the 
whole  great  pile,  which  presently  opens  upon 
you.  Every  traveUer  must  be  sensibly  impressed 
irith  the  bold  beauty  of  Durham,  on  the  first 
view.  As  he  emerges  ftom  some  defile  in  these 
hills,  which,  farther  off,  hide  from  him  all  but 
that  one  great  tower,  he  sees  before  him  a  wide* 
open  valley,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  a  fiue  mount 
stands  crowned  with  the  ancient  clustered 
houses  of  Durham ;  the  turrets  and  battlements 
of  its  old  and  now  restored  castle  rising  above 
them,  and  again,  above  all,  soaring  high  into 
the  air,  the  noble  towers  and  pinnacles  of  its 
Norman  minster.  Around  recede,  in  manifold 
forms,  the  higher  hills,  as  if  intended  by  nature 
to  give  at  once  beauty  and  retirement  to  this 
splendid  seat  of  ancient  religion.  From  various 
points  of  these  hills  the  city  looks  quite  mag- 
nificent. The  old  town,  with  its  red  roofs,  runs 
along  the  ridges  of  the  lower  hills,  and  these 
higher  ones  are  thrown  into  knolls  and  dells, 
vrith  their  green  crofts  and  wooded  clumps  and 
lines  of  trees.  The  whole  surrounding  scenery 
in  fact  is  beautiful."  Viewed  in  some  other  di- 
rections, the  scene  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
striking.  The  population  of  Durham,  in  1831, 
was  10,125. 

Liverpool,  which,  in  1700,  had  only  about  3000 
inhabitants,  had  77*660  in  1801,  which  rose  to 
166,175,  in  1831,  and,  in  1841,  to  223,054.  Its 
situation,  naturally  advantageous,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  art.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  famished  with  many  wet  and  itij 
docks.  In  the  traffic  for  slaves,  it  had  the 
largest  share ;  and,  since  the  abolition  of  that 
odious  branch  of  trade,  it  has  prosecuted  gene- 
ral commerce  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  command 
a  fourth  part  of  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  Among  iu  numerous  splendid 
buildingrs  the  Town  Hall  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous place. 

Bristol,  which  was  for  centuries  the  second 
commercial  city  in  Great  Britain,  now  ranks  as 
the  third.  It  has  a  picturesque  appearance  on 
approaching- it,  a  part  of  it  rising  up  a  hill,  but 
it  is  not  in  general  well  built;  though  it  con- 
tains a  fine  qu«y,  a  handsome  exchange,  a 
stately  ancient  cross,  some  elegant  halls  of 
trading  companies,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Gothic  churches  which  the  kingdom  can 
exhibit.  By  turning  the  Avon  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, and  otiwr  judicious  operations,  the  inhabit- 
ants formed  a  capacious  dock,  over  a  space  of 
35  acres,  to  remedy  that  inconvenience  which 
attended  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  when  the  vessels 
ceased  for  a  time  to  float.  Many  branches  of 
art  are  prosecuted  in  this  city  with  zealous 
industry.  Works  of  iron,  brass,  and  lead,  are 
carried  on ;  cannon,  during  the  war,  were  bored 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  a  steam-engine ;  the  glass 
manuftu:ture  flourishes;  and  many  articles  of 
clothing  are  well  fabricated.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1831,  was  104,886; 
and  it  has  since  increased. 

The  neighbouring  city  of  Bath  took  its  name 
ihun  aome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medicinaX 
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virtues  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. In  the  spring,  it  is  most  frequented  for 
health,  and  in  the  autumn  for  pleasure;  when 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  company,  consisting 
chiefly  of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  come  to 
partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  place.  In  some 
seasons  there  have  been  8000  persons  at  Bath, 
beside  its  ordinary  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  50,000.  Some  of  the  modem  bxiild- 
ings  are  extremely  elegant,  particularly  Queen 
Square,  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal 
Forum,  the  Circus,  the  new  and  the  old  Crescent. 
Of  the  old  town,  the  cathedral  is  the  most  strik- 
ing ornament.  A  fine  tower  rises  firom  the 
centre:  the  western  vrindow  is  particularly 
admired;  and  the  interior  displays  many  hand- 
some monuments.  The  charitable  institutions 
of  Bath  are  numerous  and  well  conducted;  and 
it  boasts  of  an  agricultural  and  a  philosophical 
society. 

Exeter,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Exe,  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings;  and  the  walls,  which  at 
this  time  enclose  it,  were  bxiilt  byAthelstan. 
It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  408  feet  in 
length.  The  height  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  69 
feet,  and  that  of  the  Norman  towers,  which 
form  the  transept,  are  130  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
battlements.  It  has  also  16  parish  churches, 
beside  chapels  and  meeting-houses.  Its  trade 
is  very  considerable  in  coarse  woollen  goods; 
and  it  employs  vessels  in  the  Newfoundland 
and  Greenland  fisheries.  Its  inhabitants  are 
about  30,000, 

Mancliester,  anciently  a  Roman  station, 
though  far  larger  than  the  capitals  of  many 
extensive  states,  was  long  considered  only  as  a 
village,  and  did  not,  till  witliin  the  last  ten 
years,  attain  the  digniity  of  a  parliamentary 
borough.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Irwell,  in 
Lancashire,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufactory,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its 
greatness.  It  also  participates  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks  and  lace.  In  1836,  Man- 
chester contained  127  cotton-mills,  including 
6S0&  steam-engines,  17  silk,  and  6  woollen  and 
flax.  The  number  of  the  power-looms  was 
1^706  for  calicoes,  2381  for  f^istians,  545  for 
small  cotton  wares,  306  for  silk,  and  20  for  wool. 
The  number  of  factories  and  power-looms  has 
since  been  considerably  increased.  The  town 
contains  many  splendid  edifices,  among  which 
are  the  Exchange,  the  Infirmary,  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Portico,  and 
the  Athenaeum.  In  1585,  Manchester  was 
estimated  to  contain  1Q,000  persons,  doubled  in 
1635,  and  in  1774  stiU  only  41,000.  Since  that 
time  the  progress  has  been  continual  and 
rapid.  The  amount  of  142,000  for  1831,  by  no 
means  comprehends  the  large  towns  which 
form  really  its  suburbs,  and  raise  the  whole  to 
370^000.  The  most  important  are  Salford,  im- 
mediiOely  eontignons,  now  a  borough;  and 
Chorlton  Row,  which  in  1801  contained  675 
hduUdtantB,  and,  in  1831, 20,5(!6.  Bj  the  census 
«fJMJ,  the  tapaintendmt  regiMtna't  districu 


of  Manchester,  SaUord,  and  Charlton 
have  no  less  than  356^373  inhabitants 

Leeds,  which  is  seated  on  the  dec 
'summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  north  bank  o 
Aire,  in  Yorkshire,  holds  the  same  i 
regard  to  the  woollen  manufacture  i 
Chester  does  to  the  cotton.  Not  onlj 
itself  but  in  a  wide  circle  of  populc 
is  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  o: 
extent.  In  1833,  Leeds  contained  7 
factories,  10  worsted,  25  flax,  and  2 
whole  number  in  the  west  riding  wai 
len,  199  worsted,  126  cotton,  64  flax,  i 
The  cloth  is  sold  at  Leeds  in  two  ^ 
which  are  open  only  twice  in  a  week 
only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  ' 
cloth  hall  is  a  quadrangular  building 
long  and  66  broad,  and  contains  1800  t 
The  white  cloth  hall  has  210.  Leeds  h 
scientific  and  charitable  institutions, 
some  public  buildings.  In  17 17  its  p 
was  only  17,017 ;  in  1831,  viith  that  oft 
it  was  123,393 ;  and  in  1841,  the  registn 
was  168,667,  which,  however,  probabl; 
a  part  of  the  neighbouring  district. 

Norwich,  another  manufacturing 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  in  Norfolk,  ant 
sible  by  large  vessels  from  the  sea. 
articles  made  here  are  bombasin: 
camlets,  and  other  fabrics  compost 
and  worsted,  shawls,  damasks,  it 
pieces.  Norwich  has  a  fine  cathedn 
rious  handsome  public  edifices.  Ii 
population  was  61,110. 

Nottingham,  the  capital  of  the  con 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Trei 
celebrated  for  the  stocking  and  lace 
ture.  The  stocking  frames  are  10,001 
her,  and  the  lace  machines  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  about  2300.  The  p 
in  1831  was  50,680. 

BirminghaE^,  which  Burke  has  den 
"  the  toy-shop  of  Europe,"  is  sittiate 
vnckshire.  It  may  be  considered  as  t 
of  the  iron-working  district.  "Th« 
manuikctured  in  Birmingham  consist 
measure  of  such  as  individually  appe 
thy  of  being  named,  yet  astonish  and 
their  magnitude,  when  half  the  worl 
supplied  with  them;  such  as  pins, 
nails,  paper  trays,  filligree,  and  toys, 
not  wanting,  however,  fabrics  of  grei 
nitude,  taken  even  singly;  such  as  tb 
arms,  &c.  During  the  last  war,  the  g 
of  Birmingham  met  the  demand  v 
energy,  that,  on  one  occasion,  they  de 
government  14,000  muskets  in  one  i 
ponderous  machinery,  none  is  perh 
interesting  than  that  of  the  metal  roll 
Steel  pens  have  recently  been  produc 
supposed  amount  of  10,000,000.  Mi 
loch  estimates  its  manufactures  alto 
je3,O0O,00O."  The  gigantic  manufftcfei 
late  Bolton  and  Watt  is  at  Soho,  in 
nity.  The  public  edifices  of  Birmhii^ 
a  few  exoepxxoua,  «x«uqX  twasatVahte 
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tertoial  hmaaj-  The  popubtkm  tai  MSI 
14fsMK. 

ShcAeU,  aUMcd  on  an  eminence,  nenr  the 

eanflncBcc  of  Ike  ilwn  iXm  and  Sheafe,  In 

TirtiUm  km  ahrqja  been  eelebmtetl  for  its 

im—fcctmei  of  evtlef^.    Almost  every  iron 

aitiek  thai  eu  be  named  is  fUbrieated  in  this 

— f^'^'r  suncical   initnimentii, 

,  scissora,  uinffen,  buttons, 

iOea,  mm*,  ncklea.  *e.    "  Tlie  cutlers  of  Shef- 

Mri  keep  Many  handred  patterns  of  luiTes,  of 

wbieb  lOBC  an  of  tha  Taiue  of  7  or  8  icuin<*aa, 

I «  bkdca  within  the  handle,  while 

tlironKh  a  multitude  of 

■old  fbr  a  penny  eacli." 

of  ailTer^piating  ia  also  exten- 

ahe^einM  on  here^  and  immense  quantities 

of  em  Mad  are  Hada.    Shellield  has  sereml 

charitable  institutions.    Its  po- 

1  ta  tan  waa  flMH ;  in  IMl  it  was  n!>,itjR. 

Xo  odwr  nation  has  such  dodK-yards,  with 

aB  esBvcaieness  far  naval  eonstructiun  and 

iifiin,as  Poitamanth,  Plymonth,  Shecmnir, 

Woolwieh,  and  DeptfonL    The  liar- 

'  nynonth  ia  protected  from  the  violence 

•f  Ibe  Atlantic  by  an  enormous  mole,  or  bn^oli- 

wtter.  acroaa  tlie  Sound.     It  is  1760  )-ardH  in 

kniith,  and  130  in  breadth,  and  consists  of  vsst 

Hocks  at  gruiite,  each  of  which  weixhs  sevvral 

Tho  Boyal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  for 

laated  seamen,  is  scarcely  excttmled 

h|-  any  royal  palace^  fbr  its  magnificence  and 

Qpensc;  and  Ciielsea  Hospital  also  dvnervcs 

koMnrnUe  mention,  as  a  comfortable  retreat 

,  inflffm,  or  disabled  soldiers,  and  a  noble 

■t  of  iff^*inwi  pmtitnde  and  liberality. 

CoHHBBCB  Axn  MAjfurACTiTaxs. — It  is  well 

i  that  eoBunerce  and  manufactures  liavc 

tlie  English  to  be  the  first  aud  most 

pofnvflsl  people  in  thewotld;  but  it  was  nut 

tJie  reign  of  Elisabeth  that  England 

to  feel  her  trae  weight  in  the  scale  of 

She  planned  some  settlemnits  in 

particularly  Vi^nia,  but  left   the 

f  attending  them  to  be  defrayed  by  her 

sahjeets;  and  indeed  she  waa  too  parsimonious 

M  cany  her  own  notions  of  trsde  into  rxecu- 

tisn.    JanMa  I.  waa  an  encourager  of  trade; 

the  India  Company  nourished  in  his  reign ;  and 

Britisk  America  saw  her  most  valuable  colonies 

list  under  hfm  and  his  family.    The  spirit  of 

IbepC  pace  with  that  of  liberty ;  and, 

the  Stnarta  were  not  fhendly  to  the 

r,  yet,  dniing  the  reigns  of  tlie  princes  of 

ikai  femily,  the  trade  of  the  nation  greatly  in- 

It  is  not  intended  to  follow  commerce 

I  all  her  fluctuations,  but  only  to  give  a 

lianal  representation  of  the  commercial  in- 

tecft  flf  the  nation. 

The  present  eystem  of  English  politics  msy 
pnpniy  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign 
«f  Ebmbeth.  At  that  time  the  Pnitcstant  re- 
Upm  waa  established,  which  naturally  allied 
■s  w  the  reformed  states,  snd  msile  all  the 
|sp«k  powers  our  enemies.  Me  b^fmn  ia  the 
u^  idga  to  miUead  our  timde;  /utd  hence 
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became  necessary  for  us  aim  to  watch  the  com- 
merrial  progrnss  of  our  neighbours,  and,  if  not 
to  inmiiuinudeandobHtnurt  ttieirtraffle.  to  pre- 
vent them  fn>m  injurinic  our  own.  We  likewise 
settle<i  colonies  iu  Aiiierim,  which  wna  then 
the  great  ncene  of  Eunipean  auibiiion;  for, 
seein:;  witli  wliat  trcakurett  tlic  Spanlanl*  were 
ann willy  eiiriclied  from  MexiiH)  aud  I'eru,  cverjr 
nation  iiiingin«!<l  that  an  Aiuencan  nin(|iiest 
or  plautHiiim  woulii  certainly  fill  the  nurtltvr- 
countiy  with  gold  aud  silver. 

The  dincoTcrics  of  new  regions,  the  profit  of 
remote  traflic,and  the  nercKsity  of  loug  v(>yiigei<. 
produred,  in  a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication 
of  shipping.  The  sea  was  considered  as  the 
wealthy  element ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind 
of  soveniignty  arose,  called  "  naval  dominion." 
As  the  chief  trade  of  Kiintpe,  so  the  chief  mari- 
time power,  WHS  at  tln>t  iu  the  hand*  of  tlu* 
Portuguese  and  SpanianU,  whohaddividetl  the 
ne«'ly-discoveredc«>un tries  between  them;  but 
the  crown  of  Portugal  linrin:(  fallen  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  being  fl«'ii!e<l  by  iilm,  he  was  master 
of  the  shipping  of  the  two  nations,  with  which 
he  kept  all  the  coastsuf  Kun)|>ein  alarm,  until 
the  amuwla  he  had  raixed  at  a  vast  expense  for 
the  conquext  of  England  whs  destroyeil ;  which 
put  a  stop,  and  aluioKt  an  emi,  to  tho  naval 
l>ower  of  the  Spaniardn.  At  this  time  the  l>utch, 
who  wereoppressed  by  the  S{ianiards,  and  feared 
yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  resolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  insolence  of  their  masters ; 
they  therefore  revolted,  and,  alter  a  struggle  in 
which  they  were  asHistitl  by  the  numt?  and 
fifirces  of  Kliiabeth,  erected  an  independent  and 
po«i>rAil  commonwealth. 

"When  the  inlmbitaiits  of  the  Low  Countries 
had  formed  their  system  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  I  he  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
provide  for  their  future  pnisperity,  they  easily 
perct*ivetl,  that,  as  their  territories  were  uairow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  could  preKcrrc 
themselves  only  by  that  power  whicli  is  the 
consequence  of  wealth ;  and  that  by  a  pi-«»ple, 
whose  country  produced  only  the  necessaries 
of  life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired  but  fhini 
foreign  dominions,  and  by  a  transportation  of 
the  products  of  one  country  to  another.  From 
this  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated,  anise  a 
plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  nuuiy  yean 
prosecutetl  with  an  industry  ami  success  per- 
haps never  seen  in  the  world  before;  ami  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-walled  villages 
and  imiMusable  bogs  erected  thcniselveH  into 
high  aiitl  mighty  states,  who  set  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was 
courtcil  by  the  proudest,  and  whose  p<mer  was 
dreaded  by  the  flercent  nntlonn.  By  the  esta- 
blishiiiem  of  this  state,  there  arose  to  Eugland 
a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  tliat  time  we  were  so  imperfectly  provided 
with  the  means  of  commerce,  that  we  were  glad 
to  procun*  not  only  naval  stores,  but  ships,  from 
our  neighbours.  Germany  fUmisheil  us  with 
all  thiiifc*  made  ot  metal,  even  to  naWn;  wuve. 
paper,  Jiucn,  and  other  articlcA,  canie  txom 
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France.  Portutral  Aunished  us  with  sugar;  all 
the  produce  of  America  was  brouicht  to  us  from 
Spain ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  retailed 
to  us  the  commodities  of  India  at  their  own 
price.  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  12  per 
cent.,  and  the  common  price  of  our  land  10  or  13 
years'  purchase.  We  may  add,  that  our  manu- 
factures were  few,  the  number  of  English  mer- 
chants very  small,  and  our  shipping  much  infe- 
rior to  what  belonged  to  the  American  colonies 
before  their  revolt. 

Oreat  Britain  is  admirably  calculated  for  a 
commercial  nation,  as  well  fW)m  its  situation 
as  an  island,  as  fW}m  the  freedom  and  excellence 
of  its  constitution,  and  from  its  natural  products 
and  considerable  manufactures.  For  exporta- 
tion, our  country  produces  many  Tciy  useM 
commodities;  as  cattle,  wool,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  alum,  &c.  Our  horses  are  the 
most  serviceable  in  the  world,  and  highly  valued 
by  all  nations  for  their  hardiness,  beauty,  and 
strength.  With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
biscuits,  we  victual  not  only  our  own  fleets,  but 
many  foreign  vessels.  Our  iron  we  export 
manufactured  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Prodigious 
and  almost  incredible  is  the  value  likewise  of 
other  prxKls  which  are  hence  exported. 

Of  the  British  commerce,  that  branch  which 
we  enjoy  exclusively,  namely,  our  colonial  trade, 
was  long  regarded  as  the  most  advantageous. 
Tet,  since  the  separation  of  the  American  states 
trom  the  British  dominions,  our  trade,  industryi 
and  manufactures  have  greatly  increased;  and 
our  trade  with  that  republic  is  much  more  con- 
siderable than  it  was  before  the  revolt.  In  con- 
sequence, also,  of  the  opening  of  new  markets, 
the  talents  and  skill  of  our  artisans  have  taken 
a  wider  range;  the  productions  of  their  labour 
have  been  adapted  to  the  wants,  not  merely  of 
rising  colonies,  but  of  nations  the  most  wealthy 
and  refined;  and  our  commercial  system,  no 
longer  resting  on  the  artificial  basis  of  mono- 
poly, has  been  rendered  more  solid  as  well  as 
more  liberal. 

With  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  English 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  sugar,  rum,  cotton, 
logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo, 
materials  for  dyers,  mahogany  and  manchineel 
planks,  drugs,  and  preserves.  For  these,  the 
exports  trom  England  are  linen  of  all  sorts, 
broad  cloth  and  kerseys,  silks  and  stufi^,  hats 
and  red  caps,  stockings  and  shoes,  gloves  and 
millinery,  all  sorts  of  iron  implements  and 
utensils,  articles  of  copper  and  brass,  cabinet- 
ware,  toys,  &c. 

The  trade  of  England  to  India  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  political  as  well  as 
commercial  machines  that  history  exhibits. 
For  two  centuries  it  was  exclusive,  and  was 
lodged  in  a  company  which  had  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  it,  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced  to  the  government.  This  company 
exported  to  the  East  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen 
mannfttcturea,  all  sorts  of  hardware,  lead, 
/balUoi^  and  qaickailver.  Its  imports  con- 
Mittod  of  gad,  dUmoada,  raw  uUt,  drugs,  tea, 


pepper,  arrack,  porcelain  or  China- 
petre  for  home-consumption;  and  c 
silks,  muslin,  calico,  and  all  the  wovei 
tures  of  India,  for  exportion  to  foreigfi 

To  Turkey,  our  countrymen  set 
cloths,  tin,  lead,  iron,  hardware,  clocl 
verdigris,  spices,  cochineal,  logwc 
and  rice;  for  which  they  receive,  bes 
raw  silk,  carpets,  skins,  dyeing  dru 
fruit,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  t 
articles.  To  Italy  are  sent  woolle 
various  kinds,  peltry,  leather,  lead 
and  salted  fish,  and  the  produce  c 
and  West  Indies,  in  exchange  fo 
thrown  silk,  wine,  oil,  soap,  olive 
lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  firui 
pickles,  &c. 

To  Spain,  England  sends  all  kindt 
goods,  leather,  tin,  lead,  fish,  curr 
brass  manufactures,  haberdashery,  a 
of  linen,  from  Grermany  and  elsewb 
American  colonies;  and  receives, 
wine,  oil,  dried  trvit,  oranges,  lem< 
wool,  incUgo,  cochineal,  and  other  dy 
beside  gold  and  silver.  Portugal  foi 
on  commercial  accounts,  the  favou 
England,  whose  fleets  and  armies 
once  saved  her  from  ruin.  Englan 
that  country  the  same  kind  of  men 
to  Spain,  and  receives  nearly  the  sa 
of  commodities. 

Our  trade  with  France  does  not  e 
very  great  variety  of  aiticles.  We 
wines  of  Champagne  and  Burgur 
brandy,  preserved  fruit,  com,  oil. 
silk,  cambric,  millinery,  kid-skins 
(iimery;  and  we  supply  the  Frenc 
lead,  iron,  and  various  manufactu 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  \ 
imfavourable  balance  of  trade.  Wi 
and  the  Netherlands  we  have  C( 
traffic;  but,  after  the  union  of  those 
such  heavy  duties  were  imposed 
sovereign  upon  the  transit  of  oui 
tured  goods  through  any  of  his  pi 
the  Rhine,  that  this  branch  of  trade 
sarily  diverted  to  the  Elbe,  whenci 
modities  are  sent  through  the  1 
kingdom  into  many  parts  of  Germa 

With  the  great  northern  empire  t 
trade  is  by  no  means  inconsideral 
Russia  the  chief  exports  to  this  c 
iron,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  linseed, 
tallow,  hides,  mats,  and  sheeting;  ii 
which,  woollen  and  cotton  g^oods,  cut 
porcelun,  and  other  manufactured  i 
received  by  the  emperor's  subjects 
employ  many  British  vessels  for 
veyance  of  their  merchandise  to  o 
tries.  From  Sweden  and  Norway 
iron,  deal,  tar,  and  pitch ;  but,  flrom 
very  few  articles  besides  hides  and  o 
Dantzic  and  Memel  we  derive  large 
com  and  timber;  and  our  trade  in 
is  evidently  superior  to  that  of  other 
I  comnumities. 
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Since  the  eeacBaee  of  Ibe  BpaniMh  and  Por- 

tnfiKM  fnHfli'i^—  ta  North  ud  Booth  America 

bom  the  inhff  eoonnriea,  an  extenure  and 

frottaUe  tndt  hie  hecn  carried  on,  by  Great 

BitiiH  «&h  the  cmpiie  of  Brasil.  and  the 

Hodei^  «■!—"■'».  Azsentine,  Chilian,  Bo- 

IMm,  Tliiiiilia.  end  Guadmalan  repobliei. 

TWapU  fnfpvm  of  oar  aettlementi  in  Au«- 

taSUa  km  aln  epened  new  Mrarcea  of  com- 

A  Toy  larse  eupply  of  wool  Ib  now 

IftoBoarAnatralianpoaMsaionB.  The 

with  Che  weatem  coaat  of  Africa 

■■1  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  haa  alao  swelled 

toaeMridBableamoont.    In  1840^  oar  exports 

wtke  AHtnltaB  aettlementa  and  New  Zealand 

WBC  jfXOOklTB;  to  Brazil  JS2^iBjBS3',  and  to 

3lHk»  and  the  Sooth  American  republics, 

jaWMV-    To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 

WotOBAftica  they  were  ^£909,219.  The  whole 

•r tkcM  ftema  aaBOunt  to  no  leaa  than  126,628,754. 

The  pradfskNU  extent  of  the  trade  of  Kng- 

Iha  great  and  rapid  increase  in  modem 

,  win  clearly  appear  from  a  comparatirr 

of  the  importa  and  exports  at  dif- 

pcfioda ;  the  valne  of  which,  inrludinK 

mcrehandiae  and  manufactures,  in  the 

Jim  aBdcnnmtioned,  maj  be  thus  stated: 

{■porta,  17V7,  jesl.4SCM)00;  exporM,  £Sfi,9l7,W0. 

im  VBBS,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqwr,  Mr. 

AUagtoa,  stated  to  the  Uouse  of  Commons, 

that  the  real  valne  of  imports  in  the  year 

cniiag  OB  the  ith  of  Jannaiy,  might  be  esti- 

■Bled  at  ^ESajBOOJOOO',  that  the  real  value  of 

Mikh  laannfkctares  exported  in  1801  might 

te  ■^'fiff^  at  jK41,77IV0U0,  and  that  of  foreign 

■adMDidiae  at  JiUJXfiOO,  makinK,  for  the 

wUc  of  the  exportation,  ie67>ft2O,000.    He  at 

thcianie  time  atated,  that  19,772  registered  ves- 

mK  bdoaglBS  to  the  British  dominions,  were 

«Bplo|red  in  trade  in  1801,  their  tonnage  being 

VBJjn,  and  their  number  of  men  143,967. 

la  IBU,  the  exporta  had  so  greatly  increased, 
as  to  aakonnt  to  .£60^988,891,  more  than  two- 
Airda  of  which  eonriited  of  British  produce 
ad  ■annfaetnrea;  and  the  imports  were  pro- 
poitlonally  lesa,  so  aa  to  ereate  a  very  favour^ 
aUc  ifiMi*^-  In  the  year  ending  January  6, 
IMIk  tiie  total  expocto  amounted  to  £110,196,716, 
■id  the  total  importa  to  ie6S,004,noa 

Tke  pnrRiita  of  commerce  have,  of  late  years, 
hta  much  expedited  by  the  power  of  steam. 
Kot  only  on  t^  riven»  and  between  the  ports 
if  the  Britiah  iirlan^  but  to  most  i>arts  of  the 
«mU,  ateam  vcaaelav  of  large  tonnage,  are  con- 
natly  employed.  By  their  means,  a  pasmgc 
ta  Xorth  America  ia  now  accomplished  in  firom 
lorivc  to  fourteen  daya.  Not  much  fe^xrtban 
MOO  vnaeli  of  this  kind  are  engaged  in  con- 
vqriif  mcrehandiae  and  passengers  to  various 
pwcs  of  the  Britiah  cmpiK. 

Some  of  the  towns  which  supply  the  exports 
Um  «e  have  enomerated  have  been  already 
■psdied;  but  we  will  state  a  few  more  par- 
tkalars  connected  with  tliat  subject.  Woollen 
are  conmum  to  almost  all  tbe 
\tie^   IfonetMn  afforda  marble 


and  stone,  prcparea  cordngp  and  Mdl-rloth, 
makes  a  great  quantity  of  lace,  and  feeds  a 
vast  number  of  sheep.  Somersetshire,  bcnide 
Aumiahing  lead,  copper,  and  l-ipii  valamtnarii, 
manufactures  lace,  utorkingn.  anil  capn.  Devon- 
shire affords  excellent  c«ri»cts;  Wiltshire  has 
fkbrirs  of  the  same  kind,  and  its  cutlery  is  not 
despicable. 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  varied 
and  elegant  forms  of  je\»ellery  and  glass-work, 
the  best  clocks  ami  watches,  cutlery  superior 
even  to  that  of  Sheffield,  figures  and  devices  in 
artificial  stone,  articles  of  admirable  vtorknmn- 
ship  in  gold  and  silver,  useful  and  ornamental 
ftimiture  for  houses,  anil  silk  and  satin  for  the 
decoration  of  the  person,  evince  the  industry 
and  skill  of  the  artisans.  In  Essex,  serges  and 
other  woollen  commodities  are  well  mannfiic- 
tured.  Iiacc  is  the  chief  proiluction  of  art  in 
Buckinghamshire.  All  sorts  of  stockings  are 
fbmished  for  general  supply  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  and  more  partir\ilarly,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  the  people  of  Nottingham. 
Good  porcelain  is  made  at  Derby;  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Worcester,  a  city  which  has 
also  acquired  reputation  by  its  carpets.  The 
Derbyshire  spar  has  become  an  article  of  er- 
portation,  when  polished  and  wrought  into 
vases  and  other  forms.  In  this  process  the 
steam-enorine  is  employed,  as  it  also  is  in  many 
other  branches  of  art.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  the  great  use  of  this  engine  was  not  fully 
knom-n  before  the  present  age.  The  marquis 
of  Worcester,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  me«'ly 
applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  raising  water  by 
the  force  of  expansion;  but  Mr.  Watt  so  im- 
proved its  construction,  as  to  render  it  opera- 
tive in  many  ways  of  which  the  inventor  never 
thought.  It  now  cimsists  of  a  large  cylinder 
or  barrel,  in  which  is  fitted  a  piston.  Stenm  is 
then  supplied  fWim  a  large  boiler,  which, 
forcing  up  the  pisttm,  opens  a  valve,  through 
which  cold  Vi-ater  rushes.  Fresh  steam  is  then 
introduced,  which  forces  it  down  again,  and 
drives  the  water  out  of  the  pipe  with  immense 
force;  and,  by  this  alternate  motion  of  the 
piston  up  and  down  a  large  beam,  which  com- 
municates to  various  kinds  of  machinery  the 
power  of  a  hundred  or  more  hones,  the  grandest 
operations  are  performed. 

In  Staffordshire,  the  art  of  the  potter  has 
been  greatly  improved,  so  as  to  produce  vases 
which  rival  those  of  ancient  Gtmria,  and  many 
other  well-formed  articles.  The  district  in 
which  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  is  called 
the  Potteries,  and  contains  sei'cral  towns,  and 
a  population  of  fWnn  70,000  to  80,000  persons. 
The  porcelain  of  Salop  is  in  some  Ci>(imHtion; 
but  tiiat  county  does  not  flourish  in  mnuufnc- 
tures.  Cheshire  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  which 
is  occasionally  exported  to  the  continent.  In 
Ijancashirc  and  Yorkshire,  the  mKt\u(hct\n\s\vi 
/  toH-Ds  are  nnmcrous  and  denMly  pea\»\«iV\  «x\.V 
•  the  commoditicn  of  the  latter  couuty  ate  i»x- 
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ported  to  various  partR  of  Europe  and  America, 
by  the  mercbants  of  Hull,  whose  trade  an- 
nually increases.  Newcastle,  beside  the  f^reat 
benefit  of  the  coal  trade,  has  considerable  ma- 
nufactures in  hardware,  and  broad  and  narrow 
cloths. 

We  mifcht  make  great  additions  to  this 
sketch,  if  we  did  not  consider  these  remarks 
as  sufficient,  when  so  many  other  topics  call 
for  our  attention. 

CONSTITDTIOIf  AND  60VBRNMBNT. — TacitUS, 

in  describing  such  a  constitution  as  that  of 
England,  seems  to  think  that,  however  beau- 
tiful it  may  be  in  theory,  it  will  be  found  im- 
practicable in  the  execution.  Experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  mistake;  for,  by  contriv- 
ances unknown  to  antiquity,  the  English  con- 
stitution has  existed  for  above  570  years,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  year  1265,  when  Montforf  s 
parliament  assembled.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during 
that  time,  many  amendments,  and  some  inter- 
ruptions. On  the  flmt  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Saxons,  their  laws  and  manners  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
people  had  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  con- 
quered lands,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  his 
followers,  and  their  abilities  to  serve  him,  were 
distributed  among  them;  and  the  whole  was 
considered  as  the  common  property,  which  they 
were  to  unite  in  defending  against  all  invaders. 
All  civil  affairs  were  proposed  in  an  assembly 
of  the  leading  men  and  the  people,  until,  by 
degrees,  sheriffs  and  other  civil  officers  were 
appointed.  To  Alfred  we  owe  that  master- 
piece of  judicial  policy,  the  division  of  England 
into  wapentakes  and  hundreds,  and  the  sub- 
division of  hundreds  into  tithings;  and  over- 
seers were  chosen  to  direct  them  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  sheriff  was  the  judge  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  matters  within  the  county; 
and  to  him,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  added  the  bishop.  In  process  of 
time,  as  business  multiplied,  itinerant  and 
other  judges  were  appointed;  but,  by  the  ear- 
liest records,  it  appears  tliat  all  civil  points  of 
litigation  were  decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the 
dispute  lay;  and  here  we' have  the  origin  of 
English  juries.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  in 
use  among  the  earliest  Saxon  cohmies;  and  we 
find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  those 
nations  which  adopted  the  feudal  system,  as  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Royalty  was  not,  strict^  speaking,  heredi- 
tary among  the  Saxons;  though,  in  fact,  it 
came  to  be  rendered  so  through  the  affection 
which  the  people  bore  for  the  blood  of  their 
kings,  and  their  zeal  for  preserving  regularity 
of  government.  Even  estates  and  honours  were 
not  strictly  hereditary,  till  they  were  made  so 
by  William  the  Norman. 

The  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line  after- 
wards strenuously  endeavoured  to  efface  trom 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  remembrance  of 
the  Saxou  constitution;  but  the  attempt  was 


fhiitlesK.  The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  peo^ 
had  their  complaints  against  the  crown; 
after  much  war  and  bloodshed,  the 
charter  of  English  liberty  was  extorted  tarn 
King  John,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  IIL  It 
does  not  appear  that,  before  the  reign  of  tkb 
prince,  the  commons  of  England  were  repf*- 
sented  in  parliament,  or  the  great  couneO  flf 
the  nation;  so  entirely  had  the  barons  e^ 
grossed  to  themselves  the  disposal  of  prtqwrty. 

In  all  states  there  is  an  absolute  lupisi 
power,  to  which  the  right  of  legislation  to* 
longs;  and  which,  in  this  realm,  is  investeiii 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  tbb  Kino.— The  supreme executhreyoMT 
is  vested  by  our  constitution  in  a  single  pew^ 
king  or  queen— for  it  is  indifferent  to  wfciA 
sex  the  crown  descends;  males,  however,  ifr 
bent  before  females.  The  person  entitled  t» 
it,  whether  male  or  female,  is  immediatdykk 
vested  with  all  the  ensigns,  rights,  and  jn- 
rogatives,  of  sovereign  power.  The  gmi 
ftindamental  maxim,  upon  which  the  ri^tf 
succession  to  the  throne  depends,  is.  that  At 
crovni,  by  common  law  and  constitutional ns- 
torn,  is  hereditary,  but  that  the  right  of  i» 
heritance  may  be  clianged  or  limited  by  act  af 
parliament. 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  iM 
the  deduction  of  the  royal  succession,  bli 
necessary  to  inform  him,  that,  on  the  detti 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  without  issue,  it  beesat 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  other  issue  of  bar 
grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  by  Elizabeth  of  Tort, 
his  queen,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Maigaict, 
having  married  James  IV.,  king  of  Sootkai^ 
King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  ofStf- 
land  the  First,  was  the  lineal  descendant  turn 
that  alliance;  so  that  in  his  person,  as  clMilr 
as  in  Henry  VIII.,  centred  all  the  claims  at 
the  diffierent  competitors  flrom  the  NoiMi 
invasion  downward;  he  being  indisputably thi 
lineal  heir  of  William  I.  And,  what  is  Mfll 
more  remarkable,  in  his  person  also  eentiti 
the  right  of  the  Saxon  nionarchs,  whkh  kai 
been  suspended  tmm  the  Norman  invasion  tIB 
his  accession;  for  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Ed|V 
Atheling,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  mk 
grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  was  ths 
person  in  whom  the  hereditary  right  of  tks 
Saxon  kings  resided.  She  married  Malcolm  IILf 
king  of  Scotland:  and  Heniy  II.,  by  a  desccat 
fVom  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generaDy  ealkd 
the  restorer  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxoa 
queen,  had  sons  as  well  as  daughters;  and  thst 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  flrom  that  time 
downward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  aad 
Margaret.  Of  that  family  James  1.  was  the 
lineal  descendant;  and  he  therefore  united  in 
his  person  every  possible  claim,  by  hereditary 
right,  to  the  English  as  well  as  Scottish  throa^ 
being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert  and  William  the 
Norman. 

At  the  revolution  in  168fl,  the  conventkin  of 
\  esutes,  t\A  lemvonx^  T«v^«*K^^»it?n«  bodr  of 
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vatloD,  declmd  «bat  the  misconduct  of  i  stern  liave  bcni  thoatrht  to  he  dR!«tructirc  of 


IL  inioiiMed  to  im  abdication 
and  that  the  throne  waa 
In  conaeqnenee  of  tliis 
I  AoB  a  iCffard  to  the  ancient  line, 
the  eooienioB  appointed  the  next  Protratant 
hdnof  ChariM  L  to  fill  the  ntcant  throne,  in 
thcaUflidff  of  aneeeuion,  with  a  temporary 
ntipikm,  or  pwterence  of  the  person  of 
WiiliHi  IIL  Od  the  impendinfc  failure  of  the 
PMcwat  Uneof  KtaifcCharlea  U  (whereby  the 
mi||hl  afidn  have  become  racant,)  the 
extended  the  Mttlement  of  the 
itothePrateatmntlineof  Jamea  1.;  vii.  to 
thepmena  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirv 
flf  her  ha4r,  belni;  Proteatanta;  and  Khc  is  now 
theeoKaoB  atock,  from  which  the  hrira  of  the 


ThoojA  in  some  potnta  the  rerolation  was  far 
feoB  kctaiir  aapeifcct  aamight  have  been  wished, 
yft,  bam  that  eia,  the  limits  of  prerofcatiTr  and 
Bbeity  have  been  more  accurately  defined,  the 
pripdplea  of  Rovemment  more  thoronichly  ex- 
■■aed  and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the 
■Hcet  more  explicitly  fcnarded  by  ICKal  pro- 
viikMB,  than  In  any  other  period  of  En;(Ii*h 
kiicory.  The  conTention  i^sely  avoided  the 
cBiemca  into  which  the  visionary  theories  of 
iOBK  aealona  Tepublieana would  have  ledthrin. 
ncy  held  that  the  conduct  of  Kinjc  Jaines 
aBooBted  to  an  endeavoor  to  subvert  the  c»n- 
•thntkm,  hnt  not  to  an  actual  subvemion  or 
dhsolntlon  of  the  Kovemment.  They  therefore 
«Med  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  abilication  of 
Ae  pmmment,  and  a  consequent  vacancy  of 
the  throne.  Thus  the  government  was  allowed 
to  aabsist.  thoofch  the  executive  majcistrate  was 
,  and  the  kinfcly  offlce  to  remain,  though 
i  was  no  kmifer  Ung;  and  the  constitu- 
lIsB  waa  kept  entire,  which,  upon  every  sound 
fdMple  of  goremment,  mnat  otherwise  have 
fcUea  to  pieeea.  If  ao  principal  and  constituent 
apart  as  the  royal  authority  had  been  abolished. 


Heaee  it  ia  eaay  to  eoUeet  that  the  title  to 
lbs  CTOva  ia  at  present  hereditary,  though  not 
frilc  ao  absolatelj  hereditary  as  formerly ;  and 
the  eoiunon  atoek.  or  anceator  trom  whom  the 
dtseeat  mnat  be  derived,  is  also  different.  Ori- 
llaallythe  common  stock  waa  King  Egbert; 
(ha  WUliam  the  Conqueror;  afterwsjrd,  in  the 
tfae  of  Jamea  I.,  the  two  common  stocks 
■iiad,  and  ao  eonttaraed  till  the  vacancy  of  the 
ttieae  In  I6BB;  now  it  is  the  princess  Sophia, 
la^om  the  inheritance  waa  vested  by  the  new 
kag  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  descent 
■IB  abaolnte,  and  the  crown  devolved  to  the 
heir  without  any  restriction;  but  now, 
to  the  new  settlement,  the  inherit- 
!  is  eonditionai,  being  limited  to  such  heirs 
oaly  of  the  body  of  tliat  princess  as  are  mrm- 
Wn  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  arc  married 
tSBoae  hat  Proteatanta. 

Ta  this  due  medium  consists  the  correct  con- 
■tlntmial  notion  of  the  Jiitbt  otMurregaioa  to  I 
the  ffiMTB.    Tk»  gxtttmea  between  wbicb  it  / , 


those  ends  fur  which  societies  were  fonnrd. 
Where,  up«m  every  succession,  the  magistrate 
is  elected  by  the  people,  and  may,  by  the 
express  provision  of  the  laws,  be  deposed  (if 
not  punished)  by  his  subjects,  this  may  sound 
like  the  perfection  of  liberty,  and  lo«ik  well 
enough  on  pa|>nr;  but  it  will  be  found  difficult 
and  dangerous  in  practice.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  passive 
obedience,  is  surely  of  all  constitutions  the 
most  thorouglily  slavish  and  dremlftil.  But 
when  such  an  hereditary  right  as  our  laws  have 
created  and  vested  in  the  royal  stock  is  closely 
interwuvvn  with  those  liberties  which  are 
equally  the  inheritance  of  the  subject,  this 
tmlon  will  form  a  ntnstitution,  in  theory  the 
most  beautiful  of  any.  in  practice  the  must 
approved,  and  pnibalily  in  dumtinn  the  most 
permanent.  This  constitution  it  is  the  duty  nf 
every  Briton  to  understand,  to  revere,  and  to 
defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  expressed 
in  the  oath  taken  at  the  cortmBtii>n,  which  is 
admiuistereil  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or 
bishops  of  the  realm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  who,  on  their  parts,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  By  this  oath,  tho 
king  engages  to  govern  the  petiplc  accordiug  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  the 
parliamentary  statutes;  to  execute  law  and 
justice  in  mercy ;  to  maintain  the  laws  of  (Sod, 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Pio- 
testant  reformed  religion  established  by  *aw. 
In  this  summary  are  comprehended  all  inb 
duties  which  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  the  greatr^t 
monarch  who  reigns  over  a  firee  people.  Ills 
person  is  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  which 
makes  it  high  treason  even  to  imagine  or  intend 
his  death.  In  himself,  he  cannot  be  deemed 
guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  taking  no  copcniz- 
ance  of  his  actions,  but  only  in  the  persons  of 
his  ministers,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of  the 
laud.  As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  greajt,  though 
he  has  no  right  to  extend  his  prerogative  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  coav titution :  he  can 
malie  no  new  laws,  nor  raise  new  taxes,  nor  act 
in  oppoaition  to  any  of  the  laws;  but  he  can 
make  war  or  peace,  send  and  receive  ambassa- 
dors, make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce, 
levy  armies  and  fit  out  fleets;  grant  commissions 
to  his  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  or  revoke 
them  at  pleasure ;  dispose  of  all  magasines,  cas- 
tles, &c. ;  summon  the  parliament  to  meet  and 
adjourn,  prorogue  or  dissolve  it  at  pleasure ;  and 
refiise  his  assent  to  any  bill,  though  it  has  passed 
both  houses:  but  this  last  is  a  prerogative 
which  the  kings  of  Knscland  have  not  e\errisi>i( 
since  the  reign  of  William  III.  He  possesses 
the  right  of  choosing  his  own  council ;  of  nomi- 
nating all  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  house- 
hold, and  the  church ;  and.  in  fine,  is  the  fbuntain 
of  honour,  (torn  whom  all  degrees  ut  ivu\)i\\\\^ 
an  J  kmghthiMd  am  deri\eU. 
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Of  thb  Paeliamsht.— *'It  i>  agreed,"  says 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  "that  in  the  main  the 
GonstitatioD  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stanfls, 
was  marked  out  so  long  a^o  as  the  year  1315, 
in  the  charter  granted  by  King  Jolin,  in  which 
he  promises  to  summon  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater  barons,  per- 
sonally, and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the 
crown,  by  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a 
certain  place,  with  40  days'  notice,  to  assess 
aids  and  scutages  when  necessary;  and  this 
constitution  hath  subsisted,  in  fact,  at  least 
from  the  year  1265,  there  being  still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  summon  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  to  parliament."  These  writs 
were  issued  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pow- 
erfid  earl  of  Leicester;  and  the  custom  was  con- 
tinued, with  some  intermissions,  after  his  ruin 
and  death. 

The  parliament  is  assembled  by  the  king's 
writs,  and  its  sitting  must  not  be  intermitted 
aboTC  three  years.  Its  constituent  parts  are 
the  king,  sitting  there  in  his  royal  political 
capacity,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  sit  toge- 
ther with  the  king  in  one  house,  and  the  com- 
mons, who  sit  by  themselves  in  another.  The 
king  and  these  three  estates,  together,  form  the 
great  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  the  king  is  said  to  be  caput,  princi' 
piutti,  etfinii;  for,  upon  their  coming  together, 
the  king  meets  them,  either  in  person,  or  by 
representation;  without  wliich  there  can  be  no 
beginning  of  a  parliament;  and  he  alone  can 
dissolve  the  assembly. 

It  is  highly  necessary,  for  preserving  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  a  branch,  though  not  the 
whole,  of  the  legislature.  The  crown  cannot 
begin  of  itself  any  alterations  in  the  present 
established  laws;  but  it  may  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  alterations  suggested  by  the  two 
houses.  The  legislature,  therefore,  cannot 
abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which 
it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own  consent, 
since  th^law  must  perpetually  stand  as  it  now 
does,  unless  all  the  powers  should  agree  to  alter 
it.  And  herein  indeed  consists  the  true  excel- 
lence of  the  English  government,  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  form  a  check  upon  each  other. 

The  lords  spiritual  are  2  archbishops  and  25 
bishops,  with  4  from  Ireland.  The  lords  tem- 
poral are  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  bishops 
not  being  in  sdictness  held  to  be  such,  but 
merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some  of  the  peers 
sit  by  descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers;  some  by 
creation,  as  do  all  the  new  ones;  others,  since 
the  unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  case  of  the  16  peers  who  repre- 
sent the  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  the 
28  peers  who  represent  the  Irish  nobility.  The 
number  of  peers  may  be  increased  at  will  by 
the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  neces- 

Miyin  our  mixed  and  compounded  constitu- 

fj'ou,  ia  order  to  support  eouaUy  the  rights  of 


tlie  crown  and  the  people,  by  forming  a  buii* 
to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  both.  7k» 
nobles  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are  iwi 
firom  among  the  people,  more  immediatdrli 
support  the  throne;  and,  if  that  ahonld  tt^ 
they  mnst  also  be  buried  under  its  rains.  i» 
cordingly,  when  the  commons  in  the  Long  fm 
liament  had  determined  to  extirpate 
they  also  voted  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
less  and  dangerous. 

The  lower  house  consists  of  such  men  of  yi^ 
perty  in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  seats  in  llw 
House  of  Lords.    In  a  flree  state,  every  man  wit 
is  supposed  a  firee  agent  ought  to  be,  in  soMl 
measure,  his  own  governor;  and  thetefiMt 
branch  at  least  of  the  legislative  power  ahgdU 
reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.   laa 
large  a  state  as  ours,  it  is  very  wisely  eontiitli 
that  the  people  should  do  that  by  their 
sentatives  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
in  person— representatives  chosen  for  a  ni 
of  minute  and  separate  districts,  whereia  d 
the  voters  are,  or  easily  may  be,  distingoishiL 
The  counties  are  therefore   represented  ly 
knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  Uakt 
the  cities  and  boroughs  are  represented  ly 
citizens  and  burgesses,  chosen  by  the  metoi^ 
tile  part,  or  supposed  trading  interest  of  Al 
nation.    These  representatives  amount  tofl( 
of  whom  105  are  deputed  trova.  Ireland,  aal9 
from  Scotland.    Every  member,  though 
by  one  particular  district,  serves,  when 
and  returned,  for  the  whole  realm ;  for  the  ■! 
of  his  going  thither  is  not  particular,  bat  |^ 
neral— not  merely  to  serve  his  constitueBt^  M 
also  the  commonwealth,  and  to  gire  good  adfiM 
to  his  majesty. 

These  are  the  constituent  paru  of  the  paiBi* 
ment— the  king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  !■■• 
poral,  and  the  commons ;  parts,  of  which  csdi 
is  so  necessary,  tliat  the  consent  of  all  three  k 
required  to  make  any  new  law  that  shall  litai 
the  subject.  Whatever  is  enacted  for  law  if 
one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no  stataie; 
and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  except  when  it  relitM 
to  their  ovni  privileges. 

The  power  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edwaii 
Coke,  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute  thai  it 
cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  person^ 
vrithin  any  bounds.  It  hath  sovereign  and  oi* 
controllable  authority  in  the  making,  eonimi> 
ing,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating^  upssl 
ing,  reviving,  and  expound^,  of  lavrs,  cuacen* 
ing  matters  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  eivil^ 
military,  maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  tbs 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power,  wU^ 
must  reside  in  all  governments,  is  intrusted  if 
the  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  All  mischinfc 
and  grievances,  oppressions  and  remedies^  thd 
transcend  the  ordhiaty  course  of  the  law%  aie 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribuuiL 
It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  aaceeasioato 
the  crown,  alter  and  establish  the  religicB  of 
the  land,  change  and  create  aflmh  even  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliuaents 
themie\ve».    It  can,  \a  fkiinx*  do  eveiythiag 
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that  Is  watt  Mtsdlr  imiNMribk;  and  therefore 
aaae  ham  aol  nvpled  toxall  lu  power  by  a 
ftxun  ntha'taabal^  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
li4Mflii.   Tfli  hi  fomer,  bHng  Kiven  to  it  in 
mat,  oaght  ta  ke  cmplojed  aceordinic  to  the 
nlai  of  jatdfl^aal  far  the  promotion  of  Reneral 
«dtec  lad  It  la  a  aaatter  moat  estential  to 
the  Bnlka  of  the  Unipdom,  that  snch  mem- 
bai  krdel^ated  co  thia  fanportant  tnut  as  an 
I  tmSaatX  tor  their  probity,  fbrtitodc,  and 
r  it  warn  a  hnown  apophthefpn  of 
kiid  tiaMuer,  Buileiich,  "that  Enx- 
r  aadd  he  mined  but  by  a  parliamen  t;" 
aad.  aa  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obMrres,  thia  b«inK 
ihc  U^kat  Bad  gremteat  court,  oTer  wliich 
■natal hrr  am  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  kinfc- 
iam,  U  ^  aaj  maaaa  a  miaffoveramant  should 
MI  ipoa  it,  the  sahiJecU  of  this  kingdom  are 
M  aiihaat  a  Iqfal  remedj. 
la  aider  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  mifcht 
from  the  eonsipiment  of  this  extensive 
to  iaeapable  or  improper  lumds,  it  is 
,  that  no  one  shall  sit  or  vote  in  either 
off  parliament,  unless  lie  be  21  years  of 
apu  Teprevent  innovations  in  reliicion  and  Ro- 
vemaat.  It  vraa  alao  enacted,  that  no  member 
^■n  ml  II  III  ait  in  either  house  without  hsvinic, 
iaihe  pnaeneeof  the  house,  taken  the  oaths  of 
,  aniHeiiiac7,  and  abjuration,  and  sub- 
repeated  the  declaration  airainst 
(antbOion,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
thi  laalflce  of  the  mass.   But,  since  the  sd- 
■laMB  of  Catholica  into  parliament,  another 
!■■  of  oath  haa  been  substituted,  to  be  talLcn 
^jMana  of  that  persuasion. 
Iltmeat  Important  privileges  of  the  members 
af  katt  houaea  are  those  of  speech  and  of  per- 
aoa.  ItisdeelaredbythesUtuteofl  William 
ad  Mnjt  aa  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
"ikai  the  freedom  of  qieeeh,  and  debates,  and 
I  in  parllaaaent,  ought  not  to  be  im- 
or  qneationed  in  any  court  or  place 
eat  of  parliament."    Thdr  lands  and  goods 
•Bc  ahw  privileged ;  but,  in  the  year  1770,  they 
iwadiHBiidid  to  renounce  the  rijcht  of  securing 
their  gooda^  in  caaes  of  debt,  from  legal  distress 


Each  peer  haa  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  house, 
■  bebg  Ilia  own  wpreaentative,  when  a  vote 
laama  eoBtrai7  to  Ua  sentiments,  to  explain 
ml  leeord  his  disseat,  which  is  usually  styled 
Us  prarest.  Upoa  particular  occasions,  these 
imeats  have  i>een  so  bold  as  to  give  offence  to 
^  BMpiaiij  of  the  house,  and  have  therefore 
hta  dpunged  from  Uieir  journals;  but  this 
has  alwaja,  and  veiy  Justly,  been  thought  a 
lielCBt  BMaanre. 

The  Hooae  of  Commons  may  be  properly 
■yM  the  fiand  inquest  of  Great  Jiritain,  em. 
peacred  to  inquire  Into  all  national  grievAuces. 
The  fffuliar  lawa  and  customs  of  tlie  iloiue  of 
IS  lelate  principally  to  the  raising  of 
,  and  the  electionaof  mcmben  to  serve  in 
With  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  the 
;  and  la^apntahle  piivilcire  mad  ritfht  of 
tae  Ho—  BJ  rniwiirr'*^  that  all  gnats  of  tub- 
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Riditii,  or  parliammtary  aids,  bfgln  in  thpir 
houiu>,  and  be  flrst  bititowed  by  them,  although 
even  these  g^rants  are  not  effectual,  to  all  inti-nl  s 
and  purposes,  until  they  have  the  assent  of  the 
other  two  branohes  of  the  legiMlature.  The 
general  reason  givrn  lor  this  exrliwiTi-  privili-ge 
is,  that  tlie  supplies  are  levied  ui>on  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that 
they  alone  should  have  the  rightof  taxing  them- 
selves; and  the  commons  are  so  jealous  of  this 
privilege,  that  they  will  not  permit  the  least 
alteration  to  bc  made  by  the  lords  in  the  mode 
of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money-bill:  they, 
however,  sometimes  ailopt,  in  a  new  bill,  the 
alteration  which  was  made  in  the  old  one  by 
the  peers.  They  thus  anscrt  their  own  privilege, 
and  St  the  same  time  avail  tlicmselves  of  any 
beneficial  suggestion  fh>m  the  members  of  the 
upper  house. 

The  mode  of  makini;  a  law  is  nearly  the  same 
In  each  house.  The  art  of  the  majority  hinda 
the  whole;  and  this  innjority  is  declared  by 
votes  publicly  and  oi>enly  given,  not  privately, 
or  by  ballot.  The  Uittcr  metluMl  might,  per- 
haps, be  serviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and 
unconstitutional  coml)inati(ms ;  but  it  cannot 
properly  be  practised  witli  us,  at  least  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  conduct  of  every 
member  is  subject  to  the  future  censure  of  his 
constituents,  and  then-fore  should  be  openly 
submitted  to  their  inspection. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  the  relief  sought  by  it  be  of  a  private  nature, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which 
must  be  presented  by  a  member.  This  petition 
(when  founded  on  fkcts  that  may  be  in  their 
nature  disputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of 
members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and 
accordingly  report  it  to  the  house;  and  then 
(or,  otherwise,  upon  the  mere  petititm)  leave 
is  given  to  introduce  tbc  bilL  In  public  mat- 
ters the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion,  without 
any  petition.  (In  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the 
bill  begin  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  nature, 
referred  to  two  of  the  judges  to  examine  and 
report  the  state  of  the  facts  alleged.)  This  is 
twice  read,  and,  after  each  reading,  the  speaker 
opens  to  the  house  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  question  whether  it  shall  proceed. 
If  a  bill  pass  the  seccmd  reading,  the  priuciidu 
of  it  is  supposed  to  bc  admitted.  After  tba 
second  reading,  it  is  referred  to  a  private  com 
mittee,  or  (if  the  bill  btwof  general  importance) 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  hou84>.  In  tlie 
latter  case  the  speaker  quits  the  chiiir,  (another 
member  being  appointed  chairman,)  and  may 
sit  and  debate  as  an  ordinary  rrpresentative. 
In  these  committees  the  bill  is  dehateil,  clause 
by  clause,  and  sometimes  in  entirely  new- 
modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the  com- 
mittee; the  ciiHirman  reports  it  to  the  house, 
with  tlie  amendmeuts:  it  is  then  reconsidered, 
and  the  que;tion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every 
clause  and  amendment.  The  bill  is  then  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  cm  one  or  mure  AuTVf;  Kk\\« 
of  parcbmentt  sewed  togetiier.     Encu  ax  XYit 
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third  reading,  amendments  are  ■omethnea  made 
to  it;  And  the  speaker,  holdinK  it  up  to  viewt 
)iuts  the  question  whether  it  shall  pass.    After 
this  it  is  presented  (usually  by  its  ori^nal  pro- 
poser) at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.    It 
there  passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the 
other  house;  and,  if  it  be  rejected,  no  more 
notice   is  taken:    but,   if  it  be  adopted,  the 
lords  send  a  message,  importing  that  they  have 
afcreed  to  the  same;  and  the  bill  remains  with 
the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to 
it.    When  any  amendments  are  made,  they  are 
rent  down  with  the  bill,  to  receive  the  concur- 
renre  of  the  commons.    If  this  house  should 
disapprove  of  the  amendments,  a  conference 
usually  follows  between  members  deputed  ttova 
each  house,  who,  for  the  most  part,  settle  and 
adJUBt  the  difference;  but,  if  both  houses  re- 
main inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.    The  same 
forms  are  observed,  mutattM  mutandis,  when  the 
bill  bcfdns  in  the  House  of  Lords.    But,  when 
an  act  of  grace  or  pardon  is  proposed,  it  is  first 
signed  by  his  majesty,  and  then  read  once  only 
la  each  of  the  houses,  without  any  alterations. 
The  royal  assent  may  be  given  to  a  bill  in 
two  ways:  1.  In  person.  When  the  king  sends 
for  the  commons  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
speaker  carries  up  the  money-bills  in  his  hand; 
and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addresses  his  ma- 
j<>sty  in  a  solemn  speech,  in  which  he  seldom 
fails  to  extol  the  generosity  and  loyalty  of  the 
rommons,  and  sometimes  ventures  to  tell  his 
majesty  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  fhigal  of  the 
public  money.    It  is  upon  this  occasion  that 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  their 
highest  lustre.    The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have 
passed  both  houses  are  read;  and  the  king's 
answer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  old  Norman  dialect.    When  the 
king  consents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  de- 
clares Lf  rut/  le  vf-ut,  "  The  king  wills  it  so  to 
be ;"  and,  when  the  bill  is  of  a  private  nature, 
Srjtt/tiit  cutnme  il  r$t  drsiri,  "Be  it  as  it  is  de- 
sired."   If  assent  be  refVised  (a  rase  which  has 
not  occurred  in  our  times)  the  clerk  makes  use 
of  this  mild  language,  Le  my  t'nviiera,  "The 
king  vrill  consider  of  it."    When  a  money-bill 
is  passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  expressed :  />  roy 
rrmercie  $rt  loymx  Mujrtt,  arcfpte  leiir  bene- 
valence,  et  ainti  le  vent,  "  The  king  thanks  his 
loyal  subjects,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and 
wills  it  so  to  be."    In  case  of  an  act  of  grace, 
the  clerk  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the 
subject;  Let  prelntt,  seigveurt,  et  commons,  en 
ce  present  parlement  assembles,  nu  nom  de  touts 
i>os  autres  sujets,  remercient  ^r^*  humblnnent 
voire  mnjestf,  et  prient  h  Dieu  votis  donner  en 
snntf  bonne  vie  et  tongue :  "  The  prelates,  lords, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  as- 
aembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  sub- 
jects, most  humbly  thank  your  mf^esty,  and 
pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
Joa^  to  lire."  2.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII. 
ASJ,  tJte  Uag  may  gire  bis  assent  by  letters 


patent  imder  his  great  8eal«  signed  witb  kk 
hand,  and  notified,  in  his  absence,  to  boA 
hoTuea  assembled  in  the  high  house,  by  ( 
misaioners  consisting  of  certidn  peers 
in  the  letters. 

The  bill  thus  enacted  is  placed  among  At 
records  of  tlie  kingdom,  no  formal  promti]|^ 
tion  being  required  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  ]tK, 
as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with  regui 
to  the  imperial  edicts;  because  every  man  ii 
England  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  party  to  Urn 
making  of  an  act  of  parliament,  bting  wtf 
posed  to  be  present  by  his  representadwH. 
However,  copies  of  it  are  always  printed  ll 
the  king's  press,  for  the  information  of  llw 
public. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Ei^M 
constitution,  it  appears  that  no  security  lirfei 
permanence,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  dcfh^ 
is  wanting.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  |i^ 
liaments  may  become  so  corrupted  as  to  gtat 
up  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people^  flt 
answer  is,  that  parliaments,  as  every  odMT 
body  politic,  are  supposed  to  watch  over  thrir 
political  existence,  as  a  private  person  doM 
over  his  natural  life.  If  a  parliament  wcR  Ii 
act  in  that  manner,  it  must  become  feloiesi, 
an  evil  that  no  human  provisions  can  gosii 
against.  But  there  are  great  resooroes  sf 
liberty  in  England;  and,  though  the  eoastitih 
tion  has  been  sometimes  dangerously  womdl^ 
and  even  overturned,  its  innate  powos  ban 
recovered  and  still  preserve  it.  In  1833  a  fMl 
change  was  effected  in  the  constitution  of  flt 
House  of  Commons,  the  particulars  of  utiA 
vrill  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Uistoiy." 

The  king  of  England,  beside  his  high  eoot 
of  parliament,  has  subordinate  officers  oi 
ministers,  who  are  responsible  for  their  sd«kl 
and  conduct.  They  are  made  by  the  kia^ 
nomination,  without  either  patent  or  grsat; 
and,  on  taking  the  requisite  oaths,  they  beeoM 
immediately  privy-counsellors  during  the  life 
of  the  king  who  chooses  them,  but  snlqect  Ii 
removal  at  his  pleasure. 

The  duty  of  a  privy-counsellor  q>pears 
the  oath  of  office,  which  consists  of 
articles:—!.  To  advise  the  king  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  discretion.  1 
To  advise  for  the  king's  honour,  and  good  flf 
the  public,  without  partiality  through  alllee* 
tion,  love,  need,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keqp 
the  king's  counsel  secret.  4.  To  avoid  corr^ 
tion.  6.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  exeeotiOB 
of  what  shall  be  there  resolved.  6.  Tow^ 
stand  all  persons  who  would  attempt  the  eoa- 
traiy.  And,  lastly,  to  observe,  keep,  anddob 
all  that  a  good  and  true  counsellor  ought  to  do 
to  his  sovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  so  complete  as  to  * 
be  provided  vrith  laws  that  may  answer  eveiy 
unforeseen  emergency,  the  privy-council^  in 
such  cases,  can  supply  the  deficient^.  Upon 
great  and  urgent  occasions,  such  as  that  of  a 
famine,  or  the  dread  of  one,  they  can  mpersede 
the  openJiiouat  tlDA\Mit\i  the  ^rilwneiit  he 
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Mt  dtttBt;  %«t  tUi  li  eoBiridBnd  as  illegal, 

lad  aa  act  of  padiaiiient  nniat  pasa  finr  the 

farioB  aad  iadaniflcatlon  of  tltoae  coneerned. 

TapmiBt  dM  ■aeeHltj  of  an  erentiial  appli- 

eadoB  tea  UD  if  tademiiity,  the  miniflten,  hi 

UBH  nmtttUA  tie  two  hooaea  to  prant,  pros- 

peeAclr,  the  power  of  mitifrating  the  liKoar  of 

tki  bn  imMiiHin  the  importation  of  corn. 

If  ffecR  ifciialiT.  dnrinir   tlie  recess,  be  any 

'  a  gicat  advance  of  tlie  price  of  tliat 

'  aitide  of  connunption. 

I  of  teeretaiy  of  state  was  formerly 

ArlM  iMa  a  aovthem  and  a  northern  depart- 

am^ieteflag  to  the  two  grand  divisions  of 

EmwfL.    lUs  distinction  is  now  abolished; 

aid  tiM»  is  one  secretary  fbr  fiireign  affairs, 

■■it  — ithfT  Itaif  the  home  department.  During 

tfcf  iMBTJcan  war,  there  was  a  third  secretaiy 

if  Mte,  ^wae  offloe  waa  revived  in  1794,  with 

Ae  tUc  of  secretary  for  the  department  of  war 

■d  the  cokmlea. 

Ihc  eahiBet-eoandl  ia  a  committee  of  the 
priiy-canncil,  conriating  of  a  select  nomber  of 
oMmbi  and  noblemen,  according  to  the 
kfa^s  opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities, 
vMtaehsMnt  to  the  views  of  the  court;  but, 
Aoa^its  operations  are  powerftil  and  ezten- 
ittt,  a  eiAiiiM-coaiicil  is  not  essential  to  the 
wa«aBlhm  of  England. 

TUs  observation  naturally  leads  os  to  men- 
tloa  Ae  peraon  who  ia  so  well  known  by  the 
■nw  of  the  first  minister,  or  premiei^-«  term 
vknowm  to  the  English  constitution,  though 
the  oAce,  in  effect,  is  perliapa  necessary.  The 
riMitiuUuB  pointa  oat  the  lord-chancellor  as 
■nbMr;  but  the  affnirs  of  his  own  court  fc\\c 
Ua  Nfleient  employment.  When  the  office 
of  fell  kird  oi  the  treasury  is  united  with  that 
of  ckneellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  same 
, he  la  conaidercd  as  first  minister.  The 
I  is,  hia  mijesty  may  malce  any  one  of  his 
BU  hia  flxst  minister.  But,  though  it  is 
■B  oAee;  tliere  is  a  responsibility  annexed  to 
the  aame  and  common  repute,  that  renders  it 
sposi  of  dilBcuIty  and  danger. 

The  lord  chancellor  is  an  officer  of  the 
mutMt  weight  and  power  of  any  now  sub- 
lirtiBg  in  the  Ungdom,  and  is  superior  in  pre- 
OBdeaey  to  every  temporal  lord,  lie  is  usually 
ttespeaker  of  the  Ilonse  of  Lords ;  he  is  a  privy- 
oonaselior  hf  hlaofflee ;  he  appoints  all  justices 
•f  the  peace;  he  is  visitor,  in  right  of  the 
kag,  of  aU  hcMpltals  and  colleges  of  the  king's 
fcoadation,and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings 
■aier  the  valne  of  JtSD  per  annum  in  the  king's 
books.  He  la  the  geoenl  guardian  of  all  in- 
lails,  Uiota.  and  lunatics,  and  superintends  all 
disfitable  uses  in  the  kinjrdom. 

Tie  post  of  high  treasurer,  formerly  a  dls- 
tiaet  caipli^ment,  is  now  vested  in  a  commis- 
ana,  eoasisting  of  five  persons,  who  are  called 
Ms  of  the  treasuiy ;  but  the  first  commis- 
■iwcr  Is  supposed  to  poasess  the  power  which 
thsi  gtcat  ofiker  finmerly  enjoyed.  He  has 
tkeaiBagenent  and  chaqvof  aU  therereauea 
ttt^avwa  keptim  the  exdtequer,  aa  alao  the 
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letting  of  the  leases  of  ail  crown  lands,  snd  the 
gift  of  all  places  belonging  to  the  customs  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  council 
to  propose  all  the  business  transacted  at  t)ie 
council-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king,  whi'n 
his  majesty  is  not  present,  all  its  debates  and 
proceedings.  This  is  a  place  of  great  dignity 
as  well  as  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  vant 
numlHir  of  American  and  West  Indian  causes, 
captures,  and  the  like  affairs,  that  aimo  before 
the  Itoard;  all  which  may  1n>  abridged,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  the  subject,  by  an  ablu 
president. 

The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  puts  the  king'H 
seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which 
are  signed  by  the  king,  in  order  to  their  pasMUig 
the  great  seal;  and  he  is  responsible  if  ho 
should  apply  the  privy  seal  to  anything  against 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  great  chamberlain  of  England  attends 
the  king's  person,  on  hia  coronation,  to  dress 
him :  he  has  likemise  cliarge  of  the  House  of 
Ijords  during  the  sitting  nf  parliament ;  and  of 
fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  for  coronations, 
trials  of  peers,  or  impeachments. 

The  office  of  high  constable  has  been  disused 
since  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521 ;  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally revived  for  a  coronation;  as  is  also 
that  of  high  steward,  who  likewise  presides, 
pro  tfmpitre,  at  the  trial  of  a  peer  or  peeress  for 
a  capital  crime. 

In  time  of  war,  the  earl-marshal  was  judge 
of  military  causes,  and  drcide«l  accurdiug  to 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the  cause 
did  not  admit  such  a  decision,  it  was  loft  to  a 
personal  combat,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  variety  of  ceremonies ;  the  arrangement 
of  which,  even  to  the  smallest  tride,  fell  within 
the  marshal's  province.  To  this  day  he  (or  his 
deputy)  regulates  all  points  of  precedency 
according  to  the  archives  kept  in  the  heralds* 
office,  which  is  entirely  within  his  jurisdiction. 
He  dh«cts  all  solemn  processions,  coronations, 
proclamations,  nnd  general  mournings. 

The  office  of  high  admiral  of  England  is  now 
holdcn  by  commission,  and  is  equal  in  import- 
ance to  any  of  the  preceding,  especially  since 
the  increase  of  the  British  naval  power.  The 
English  Admiralty  is  a  Iraard  of  direction  as 
well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings 
independent  of  the  crown  itself.  All  trials 
upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime  affairs,  are 
appointed  and  holden  under  a  commission 
immediately  issuing  from  that  board;  and  the 
members  must  sign  even  the  death-warrants 
for  execution.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  regu- 
lates the  whole  naval  force  of  the  realm,  and 
names  all  its  officers,  or  confirms  them  when 
named;  so  that  its  jurisdiction  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  commissioners  appoint  vice-admirals 
under  them ;  but,  from  them,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil 
nature.  A  'I  the  proceedings  of  thia  conxl  ^^a&a 
the  high  admiral's  name,  or  1\imc  ot  X^a 
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ronuuiMtonen,  and  not  In  that  of  the  kins. 
Thr  judicc  ot  this  rourt  is  commonly  a  doctor 
or  th«  rivil  law,  and  its  proceedings  are  ac- 
conliuK  to  the  practice  of  that  law;  but  all 
criuiinal  mattera,  relating  to  piracies,  and 
other  capital  offences  committed  at  sea,  are 
tried  and  determined  acconlinK  to  the  laws  of 
Knirland,  by  wituesscs  and  a  jury. 

Cot'RTS  OF  Law,  and  Laws. — The  court  of 
Chancery  is  next  in  dig;nity  to  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  and  is  designed  to  relieve  the 
subject  agniiisc  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
other  oppreHHicmB,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  The  chancellor  sits  as  sole  judge, 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
Of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  chancery  business,  vice-chan- 
cellors have  been  instituted  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  chancellor.  This  court  ia 
always  open ;  and,  if  a  man  be  sent  to  prison, 
the  chancellor,  in  any  vacation,  may  grant  a 
habfoM  cnrpui. 

The  King's  Bench — so  called  either  because 
the  king  uaied  to  sit  there  in  person,  or  because 
all  matters  determinable  by  common  law  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  subjects  are  here  tried, 
except  such  affairri  as  properly  belong  to  the 
court  of  Kxchi>quer— is  likewise  a  kind  of  check 
upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  llere  preside  four  judges, 
the  first  of  whom  is  styled  the  chief  justice  of 
England,  to  express  the  great  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom :  for  this  court 
can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  cause  depending 
either  in  spiritual  or  temporal  courts;  and  the 
House  of  Peers  may  direct  the  chief  justice  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  apprehending  persons 
under  suspicion  of  high  crimes. 

In  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  cogmzance  is 
taken  of  all  pleas  debatable,  and  civil  actions 
depending,  between  subject  and  subject;  and 
in  it,  beside  all  real  actions,  fines  and  recoveries 
are  transacted,  and  prohibitions  likewise  issue 
trom  it,  as  well  as  (Vom  the  King's  Bench.  There 
are  4  judges  belonging  to  this  court;  and  only 
sergeants-at-law  are  allowed  to  plead  in  it. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  instituted  for 
managing  the  revenues  of  the  cruvm,  and  has 
a  power  of  judging  according  to  law  and  equity. 
In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  four  per- 
sons act  as  judges,  who  are  styled  barons,  be- 
cause formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm 
were  allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court.  But, 
when  it  proceeds  according  to  equity,  the  lord- 
treasurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
preside,  assisted  by  the  barons.  All  matters 
touching  the  king's  treasury,  revenue,  customs, 
and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined. 

Cases  of  bankruptcy  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdicti(m  of  a  court,  which  consists  of  2  judges 
and  6  commissioners;  and  those  of  insolvent 
debtors  arc  decided  by  another  court,  composed 
of  4  commissioners. 

For  putting  the  laws  effectually  in  execu- 

t/ua,  a  hifb-MberiiriBaanaal\y  appointed  by  the 

JUag"  tor  every  county,  except  Westmoreland 


and  Middlesex.  His  offlee  is  both  mfadrtaU 
and  judicial.  He  executes  the  kinc's  *"— yiri^ 
and  all  writs  directed  to  him  by  the  oowtsif 
justice;  empannels  juries;  brings  canses  ai 
malefactors  to  trial;  and  sees  sentence,  kolk 
in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed.  Ha 
likewise  decides  the  elections  of  knin^ts  if 
the  shire,  and  judges  of  the  qnalificatioiu  if 
voters.  As  his  office  is  judicial,  be  keeps  a  eool 
called  the  County  Court,  to  hear  and  detensiM 
all  civil  causes  under  40f.  As  the  keeper  ofte 
king's  peace,  both  by  common  law  and  speeU 
commission,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the  eondfi 
during  his  office;  and  he  may  call  out  the^tat 
comitate,  or  power  of  the  county,  when  heii 
apprehensive  of  commotion  or  of  danger. 

The  next  officer  to  the  sheriff  is  the  Justice  i( 
peace.  Several  of  these  magistrates  are  tarn' 
missioned  for  each  county;  and  to  them  is  1^ 
trusted  the  power  of  putting  a  great  part  oftkl 
statute  law  in  execution,  with  regard  to  tkl 
highways,  the  poor,  felony,  riots,  the  prescna* 
tion  of  the  game,  &c. ;  and  they  examine  ai 
commit  to  prison  all  who  break  or  distaibtiN 
peace.  In  order  to  punish  the  offenders^  tky 
meet  every  quarter,  in  session,  at  the  eouty 
town,  when  12  men,  forming  the  grand  inquestif 
the  county,  inquire  into  aJl  delinquencies,  uA 
state  their  opinions  of  the  propriety  of  proceed 
ing  to  trial,  or  of  the  expediency  of  dismisiin 
the  offenders.  If  the  former  be  their  decUfl^ 
a  true  bill  of  indictment  is  said  to  be  found. 

Every  city  has  a  jurisdiction  within  itsel(ls 
judge  in  matters  civil  and  criminal;  withddi 
proviso,  that  civil  causes  may  be  removed  ftoi 
its  cotirt  to  the  higher  couru  at  Westminster 
and  capital  offences  are  committed  to  the  Jndfes 
of  the  assize.  A  mayor,  alderman,  and  burgesM^ 
make  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a 
court  of  judicature.  Some  cities  are  counties 
and  choose  their  own  sheriffs;  and  all  of  thM 
have  a  power  of  making  by-laws  for  their  ova 
government.  Incorporated  boroughs  staid 
nearly  on  the  same  footing ;  and,  for  the  betttr 
government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  soQsr 
manor  have  generaUy  a  power  to  hold  eoaii% 
called  Courts-leet  and  Courts-baron.  The 
business  of  the  former  is  chiefly  to  prevent  sal 
punish  nuisances;  and  at  Courts-baron  te 
conveyances  and  alienaUons  of  the  copykoU 
tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admitted  to 
their  esutes  by  descent  or  purchase. 

The  business  of  a  constable  is  to  keep  tha 
peace.  He  can  imprison  persons  who  areqoa^ 
relling  or  rioting,  until  they  are  brought  beim 
a  magistrate;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute sU 
warrants  which  are  directed  to  him  by  one  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace.  Anotha  offleer  is 
the  coroner,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  inquiiea 
into  the  mode  in  which  persons,  finmd  dead, 
were  deprived  of  life. 

In  1829,  a  law,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Perl. 

was  passed  for  the  establislunent  of  an  orgsn- 

ized  police  torce,  for  the  protection  of  the  me- 

\  tropolis,  (the  city  excepted,)  and  the  sturoond- 

I  ingdisthcis.   KviBulaxfattft^raacQbaeqacntly 
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orfanixei  im  thidir ;  and  the  ^TBtem  hu  since 

been  tUf  afcil  Tn  iwrlimi  parts  of  the  country. 

*nrit  poiiee  tmtt  (with  the  exception  of  that 

wUcb  bdOBfStttihe  dty)  is  onder  the  super- 

iytMiJaT^  ^tke  goTemment  commissioners. 

AiHHf  Ae  pff  ^i**  usages  of  the  ooontry, 
derived  »  u  fkom  the  venersble  laws  of  our 
^  the  moat  remarkable,  perhaps, 
of  icavel-lund  and  borouKh- 
■till  exist  in  Kent  and  some 

By  the  former  of  these,  all  the 

BBM  lahoit  equally;  and,  by  the  latter,  the 
ym^aM  mo  lueeeeds  to  the  inheritance ;  it 
hpUg  pnHMed,  aaj  the  old  lawycn,  that  the 
dicrssBsbwe  learned  their  father'i  occupa- 
tion tad  thas  ate  provided  for. 

Of  the  private  relations  of  persons,  the  first 
h  tbtf  of  inanlace*  which  includes  the  reci- 
pnol  rights  ra^  duties  of  hnsbnnd  and  wife. 
TW  holinesa  of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left 
atiiely  to  the  eccleaiastical  law;  the  punish- 
■aitthereAnc,  or  annnlment  of  incestuous  or 
other  oaaeiiptnral  marriages,  is  the  province 
wl  ifiritaal  eourta.  The  maniage  ceremony, 
mrm^fMm^  to  the  old  law,  could  only  be  per- 
fenwd  by  a  clerical  person;  but,  by  a  recent 
ad,  tbe  power  of  uniting  parties  is  given  to  a 
ngiitnr,  who  ia  a  layman. 

Iboe  ne  two  Uoda  of  divorce— one  total, 
tbt  <KbfT  partiaL  The  total  divorce  must  be 
far  sane  of  tbe  canonical  causes  oflmpediment, 
sad  thoae  exiating  before  the  marriage ;  as  con- 
Hapdaity.afllnity,  or  corporal  imbecility.  The 
vmt  of  such  marriage,  as  it  is  thus  entirely 
rthsriml.  are  bastards.  Tbe  other  kind  of  di- 
nn^  which  is  called  separation  from  bed  and 
Wsaiti  when  the  marriage  is  Just  and  lawful ; 
aad  i%fiTfr»*  the  law  is  tender  of  dissolving  it : 
hsi,  far  some  supervenient  cause,  it  becomes 
iapioper,  or  impoasible,  for  the  parties  to  live 
tofteihcr;  as  in  the  case  of  intolerable  ill- 
ttsps,  or  adnlteiy,  in  either  of  tlte  parties. 
la  lUs  caae  the  law  awards  alimony  to  the  wife, 
cicepc  when,  for  adulteiy,  a  total  divorce  is 
inuited  by  the  paiiiament. 

Oar  law  in  general  considers  man  and  wife  as 
flae  person;  yet  there  are  some  instances  in 
vhieh  she  ia  separatdy  considered  as  inferior 
t»  Viw,  fi««i  acting  1^  his  compulsion ;  and 
tiMRfine  all  deeds  executed,  and  acts  done,  by 
bn;  daring  her  coverture,  are  void,  except  it  be 
t  ft»»,  or  the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which 
OM  she  mnst  be  solely  and  secretly  examined, 
t»  Warn  if  her  act  be  voluntary.  She  cannot 
by  will  derise  land  to  her  husband,  unless 
Oder  special  clrcomstances;  for,  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  she  is  supposed  to  be  under 
his  coereion.  tor  some  fdonies,  and  inferior 
Crimea,  committed  hy  her  through  constraint 
or  ■flnence  suppoaed  to  be  exercised  by  her 
Iwbond,  the  law  excuses  her;  but  tliis  extends 
■at  to  treason  or  murder. 

The  husband  also  (by  the  old,  and  likewise 
by  the  civil  law)  might  give  his  wife  moderate 
coneeiion ;  for.  as  he  is  to  answer  for  her  lois- 
bdHrioor,  the Imw  iko0gtt it  reaaoaable  ^- 
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trust  him  with  tliis  power  of  restraining  her  by 
domestic  chastiwrnent,  in  the  same  moderation 
with  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  correct  his  ser- 
vants ur  children;  for  whom  the  master  or 
parent  is  also  liable  in  some  cases  to  answer. 
But,  in  the  polite  reign  of  Charles  II.,  this 
power  of  rorr(>ction  began  to  be  doubted;  and 
a  wife  may  now  have  secnirity  of  peace  aicaiuHt 
her  huHband,  or  even  a  huRband  afcainnt  bin 
wife:  yet  the  lower  rankn  of  people  still  elaiui 
and  exert  their  ancient  privilege;  and  the  courts 
of  law  \kill  Btill  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  a 
wife  of  her  liberty,  in  case  of  gross  misbe- 
haviour. 

No  other  constitution  is  provided  with  so 
many  fences  as  that  of  Eniclnnd  is,  fnr  the  se- 
curity of  personal  liberty,  except  ib  the  rase  of 
debtors.    Every  man  imprisoned  has  a  right  tu 
demand  a  writ  of  hnbea$  vurjiHi;  and  if  a  judge, 
after  considering  the  cause  of  commitment, 
should  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  per- 
son is  immediately  admitted  to  bail,  until  he  is 
condemned  or  arquitteii  in  a  proper  court  of 
Justice.    The  riglitit  «if  individuals  are  mi  atten- 
tively giuirded,  tliat  the  subject  may,  without 
the  least  danger,  sue  his  sovereign,  or  thow 
who  art  in  his  name  and  uuder  his  authority: 
he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  lung 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  subject- 
The  ruling  power  cannot  imprison  the  meanest 
individual,  unless  he  has,  by  some  illegal  act  of 
which  he  is  accused  upon  oath,  forfeited  his 
right  to  liberty;  or  except  when  the  state  is  in 
danger,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
think  that  the  public  safety  makes  it  necessary 
to  confine  persons  on  suspicion  of  guilt;  in 
which  case,  the  habem  curpui  act  is  suspended 
by  a  temporary  statute.    The  king  has  a  right 
to  pardon;  but  neither  he,  nor  the  judpces  to 
whom  be  delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn 
a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be  first  found 
guilty  by  twelve  men,  who  luust  be  his  peers  or 
equals.  That  the  Judges  may  not  be  induenced 
by  the  king  or  his  ministers  to  misrepresent 
the  case  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  salaries 
for  life,  and  not  during  the  pleasure  of  their 
sovereign.    When  Jurors  are  named  for  a  trial, 
the  supposed  offender  may  in  open  court  pe- 
remptorily object  to  twenty  or  even  more  of  the 
number,  until  at  last  twelve  unexceptionable 
men,  living  near  the  place  where  the  alleged 
fact  was  committed,  are  brought  forward,  who 
take  the  following  oath,  that  they  "  shall  well 
and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  prisoner,  whom  they 
shall  have  in  charge,  according  to  the  evidence." 
These  only  are  the  judges  fh)m  whose  sentence 
the  prisoner  is  to  expect  life  or  death ;  and  upon 
their  inteicrity  and  understanding  the  lives  of 
all  who  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  de- 
pend ;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no 
appeal:  they  are  therefore  to  beall  of  ouc  mind, 
and,  after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidem-e, 
are  to  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  or 
candle,  until  they  arc  unanimoua  in  auctvaiXXVn^ 
orcondcmrdng  the  prisoner.   Uve^f  '^\aLX)-u»si 
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is  tberefore  vested  with  a  solemn  and  awfal 
trust;  and,  if  he  should  join  in  condemning 
the  prisoner  without  beinfc  tuXlj  convinced  of 
his  delinquency,  he  will  entail  upon  himself 
the  complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder. 

It  is  much  to  be  refi^retted  that  persons  of 
education  and  property  are  often  too  ready  to 
evade  serving  the  office  of  juror.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fault,  juries  frequently  consist  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  persons,  who  neither 
have  knowledge  enough  to  understand  their 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  nor 
spirit  enough  to  maintain  them,  nor  intellect 
to  sift  and  weigh  the  evidence  which  is  laid 
before  them.  Mo  man  should  be  above  serving 
so  important  an  office,  when  regularly  called 
upon ;  and  those  who,  from  indolence  or  pride, 
decline  discharging  this  duty  to  their  country, 
seem  not  to  deserve  that  security  and  liberty 
which  the  inhabitants  of  England  derive  from 
this  institution.  Juries  have,  indeed,  always 
been  considered  as  giving  the  most  effectual 
check  to  tyranny;  for,  in  a  nation  like  this, 
where  a  king  can  do  nothing  against  law, 
they  are  a  security  that  he  shall  never,  by  a  bad 
administration,  make  the  laws  the  instruments 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Were  it  nut  fur  juries, 
the  advice  given  by  Father  Paul,  in  his  maxims 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might  take  effect  in 
its  fullest  latitude:  "When  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted by  a  nobleman  against  a  subject,"  says 
he,  "let  idl  ways  be  tried  to  justify  him;  and,  if 
that  cannot  easily  be  dune,  let  him  be  chastised 
with  greater  noise  than  damage.  If  it  be  a 
subject  who  has  affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  that 
inferiors  may  not  get  a  custom  of  laying  their 
hands  on  the  patrician  order."  in  short,  were 
it  not  for  juries,  a  corrupt  nobleman  might, 
whenever  he  pleased,  act  the  tyrant,  while  the 
judge  would  have  that  power  which  is  now  denied 
to  our  kingps.  But,  by  our  happy  constitution, 
all  Imaginable  indulgence  is  allowed  even  to 
the  meanest  offenders.  When  a  prisoner  is 
brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from  all 
bonds;  and,  though  the  judges  are  supposed  to 
be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be 
incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  cause,  other 
eoimsellors  are  allowed  him :  he  may  try  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  indictment,  and  may 
set  it  aside,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law. 

As  trials  in  England  arc  very  different  from 
those  of  other  nations,  the  following  account 
may  be  useful  to  foreigners,  and  to  others  who 
have  not  seen  those  proceedings. 

Vhe  prisoner  being  called  to  the  bar,  the  clerk 
commands  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then 
charges  him  vnth  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused,  and  asks  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  If  the  latter  answer  be  given,  the 
trial  commences,  even  though  the  prisoner  may 
have  confessed  the  fact ;  for  the  law  of  England 
takes  no  notice  of  such  confession ;  and  unless 
the  witnesses,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him 
Moilty  of  the  crime,  the  jvaj  must  acquit  him ; 
•Air  thejr  are  directed  to  bnng  in  their  verdict 


according  to  the  evidence  given  in  eooit.  Foi* 
merly,  when  a  prisoner  reftued  to  plead,  tbat 
is,  when  he  would  not  say  in  court  whether  he 
was  guiltff  or  not  guilty,  he  was  pressed  t» 
death,  wiUi  a  load  of  iron  upon  his  breast}  bat 
at  present  the  same  sentence  ia  paaaed  on  him 
as  in  case  of  conviction. 

When  the  witnesses  have  given  their  evideae^ 
and  the  prisoner  has,  by  himself  or  hia  coonsa^ 
cross-examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  tht 
jury  the  substance  of  the  testimony,  and  Udt 
them  discharge  their  consciences;  when,  if  the 
matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  tbdf 
verdict  without  going  out  of  the  court ;  and  the 
foreman,  for  himself  and  the  rest,  declares  Ae 
prisoner  Guilty  or  Not  guilty,  as  it  may  happoi 
to  be.  But,  if  doubts  arise  amongst  the  jniy* 
they  aU  vtrithdraw  into  a  room,  with  a  copy  tt 
the  indictment,  where  they  are  locked  np  uidl 
they  are  unanimous ;  and,  if  any  one  of  the  jvtf 
should  die  during  thisconSnement,  the  pris«M( 
will  be  acquitted.  When  the  jury  have  agiedl 
the  prisoner  is  again  brought  forward  to  he* 
the  verdict.  Tliis  is  unalterable,  except  in  soM 
doubtftd  cases,  when  the  verdict  is  broo^  bt 
tpecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  Iqr 
the  twelve  judges. 

When  an  offender  is  capitally  convicted,  the 
sentence  of  death,  after  a  summary  account  of 
the  trial,  is  pronounced  by  the  judge  in  thtm 
words :  "  The  law  is,  that  thou  shalt  return  to 
the  place  whence  thou  camcst,  and  thence  be 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  thea 
shalt  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  thy  bo^r^s 
dead;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  aodi' 
The  sheriff  is  then  charged  with  the  exeeutkn. 

Of  Pudisuhknts.— The  law  of  England  is- 
cludegi  all  capital  crimes  under  high  tream, 
petty  treaton,  and  Jelony.  The  first  consists  ia 
plotting,  conspiring,  or  rising  up  in  una, 
against  the  sovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  ths 
coin.  By  a  law  of  Edward  III.,  the  traitor  WM 
punished  by  being  dravni  on  a  sledge  to  the 
place  of  execution,  wheoi,  after  being  huiei 
for  some  minutes,  the  body  was  cut  down  tikn, 
the  heart  taken  out  and  exposed  to  public  vitw, 
and  the  entrails  burned ;  the  head  was  then  cat 
off,  and  the  body  quartered.  All  the  crimhisrs 
lands  and  goods  were  forfeited;  his  wife  loit 
her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  estates 
and  nobility.  But,  though  coining  was  adjodied 
high  treason,  the  criminal  was  only  drawn  npoa 
a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  then 
hanged. 

Though  the  same  sentence  Is  pronoonced 
upon  all  traitors,  yet,  with  respect  to  peraouof 
quality,  the  punishment  is  generally  mitigated 
into  simple  decapitation.  This  is  rather  consi- 
dered as  a  remission  of  the  more  horrible  parts 
of  the  sentence,  than  as  a  diffoent  punishment 
In  the  last  executions  for  treason,  iJie  criminals 
were  not  taken  down  from  the  gallows  befoie 
they  were  dead ;  and  then  their  heads  were  cot 
off,  and  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  gacing  and 
shuddering  throng. 

The  pvmiihxuenx.  lot  xmsffiUkui  of  high  tre*' 
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Mm— that  li,  te  w|lMtlBir  or  eoneeallnir  it— is 
ImprlMinuBt  Ir  Me,  the  finfiiitBre  of  all  the 
oflrndert  faoi^aad  of  the  profit  arising  from 
hiBtaads. 

iMtr  ticam  bi^eB  a  ebOd  kills  his  ftuher, 
a  wife  ker  koknd,  a  tUtncymmn  his  bishom  or 
a  smaac  klf  naater  or  mistress.  Womm 
(nib/  of  tUs  afuii^  or  of  hivh  treason,  were 
wtmtmni  to  be  bamed  aliTe;  bat  this  law  has 
kna  itfmtti  fai  our  time;  and  the  law  now 
between  cme  murder  and 


inchuled  murder,  robbeiy 
bqnad  the  taloe  of  tarty  shlUinKB,  hifrhway- 
niktff  Cfea  to  the  amallest  amount,  a  long 
list  sf  Mkcr  cAnea^  and  forKoy.  These  crimes 
I  all  pajBiahed  by  hanginir;  only  niurdcn>rs 
to  he  executed  soon  after  Ki'ntmrv  wan 
thea  delivered  to  the  snricrons  for 
Of  late  yean,  however,  the  puninh- 
■Blofdcalhhaabe«n abolished  in  amnltitndp 
ef  rssri  i  n  ii  in  thoae  of  foigciy  and  female 
tWarioa.  Peraons  guilty  of  robbery,  «ben 
Itee  are  some  alleviating  eirrumstaures,  arc 
frntrally  condemned  to  hard  laimur,  or  trans- 
foite4  fbr  a  term  of  yean,  or  for  life,  to  New 
tethWalca. 

MaaslaughtcT,  which  is  the  unlawftil  killing 
of  a  poMn  without  premedltati>d  malice,  is 
piaishrd  with  imprisonment ;  but  wounding 
•r  striking,  with  an  intent  to  kill,  is  a  capital 
Almee.cven  if  no  aetious  injuiy  be  committed. 
PHjoiy  snbjeets  the  olTender  to  imprisonment ; 
■ipray  larceny  entails  on  the  delinquent  the 
<ta|nee  of  flagellation;  but  vt-onien  arc  no 
kapBcxpoaedto  that  stigma. 

brajiL-sa  op  tbk  GoraaxxKTir. — The 
ki^  eeeleslastical  rerennes  coniiiiitrd  of  old 
m,  L  the  cnatody  of  the  temporalitifs  of  vacant 
kishopiCB;  3.  allon'ances  and  pmsiims,  for- 
■er^  due  to  the  king,  flrom  monaKtrries ;  .'i.  ex- 
Ha-paioehlal  tithes;  4.  the  first  fhiltsandtenlhs 
€(  hraciueea.  The  second  branch  is  nenisyarily 
eitiaet,  far  a  reason  wliich  will  be  obvious  to 
tteij  leader;  and  tlie  crown  has  rrlinquiithed 
Ike  benefit  of  the  rest.  The  king's  ordinary 
tfpotal  revennr  consisted  in,  1.  the  ilcuicHnr 
bads  of  the  ennm;  S.  the  hrrrditaiy  cxcrcine, 
hnsg  part  of  the  eonaideration  for  tlip  purchase 
sf  his  feudal  profits,  and  the  premgHtivrs  of 
parwyance  and  pre-empt  Ion;  S.  an  annual  sum 
asoiag  from  the  duty  on  wine-licmccii,  beimr 
tke  residue  of  the  same  conjiidtTation;  4.  his 
isNBts:  6.  his  eonrts  of  Justice,  &c.,  in  lieu  of 
■Dwiiieli,  at  the  accession  of  Urorge  111.,  the 
lirltamcnt  allowed  XfW,au  per  annum.  The 
sm  rated  fbr  the  civil  list  of  (leorgc  IV.  was 
41/017.000.  On  tbe  accession  of  William  IV. 
cmaia  dlahorsementa  were  withdrawn  fhim  the 
Urt,  and  placed  ander  the  control  of  parlia- 
■eai,  by  wliich  means  the  sum  voted  for  the 
■pport  of  the  crown  was  reduced  to  .£3l(i,UN). 
Vkea  her  preaent  majesty  ascended  thrtbmne. 
tki  same  system  uras  followed  up.  and  the  sum 
1  far  the  maintenaDce  of  th^  myiU  eata- 

tuw. 
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The  extraordinary  giaats  are  usually  called 
supplies,  and  are  settled  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  when  they  have  voted  a  supply  to 
his  majesty,  resolve  thrmiielvea  into  a  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  t«>  minslder  of  the  variims 
modes  of  nilHlng  it.  The  taxes  are— tlie  land 
and  malt-tax :  the  cuHtnuiH  tir  commercial  exac- 
tions; the  exri^,  or  inland  imiiOMitions  on  a 
great  variety  of  couimtNlities;  the  post  ofllce 
duty,  which  tuts  n-et-ntly  been  diminished  by  a 
large  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage;  the 
stamps  on  pa|>cr,  imrcluuunt,  Kc;  the  duties 
on  windows;  licenct-H  for  Iiackney  coaches  and 
chairs;  and  tlie  duties  on  olflces  and  pennions. 

The  protluce  of  tlie  onlinary  revenue,  in 
the  year  ending  on  tlie  KKh  of  October,  1H4I. 
was  about  .£4-l,9i:<>i(i.  As  this  sum  was  less 
than  the  yearly  cxjH'nditun',  there  was,  of 
coarse,  a  suK]>cniiion  of  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Funil,  estiilillHlieil  for  the  purjmsc  of 
diminishing  the  national  debt.  Of  this  national 
debt,  which  fnnnn  a  n'uuirkable  np|iendage  of 
the  established  government,  we  must  now  give 
some  account. 

After  the  Revolution,  when  our  increased  c«m- 
nexions  with  the  otiier  powers  of  Europe  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  fon-ign  piditics,  the  ex- 
lN>nses  of  the  naticm,  not  only  in  settling  the 
new  establinhnient,  but  in  maintaining  lim-.; 
wars,  as  priiieipalH,  on  the  ctnitinent,  for  the 
security  of  the  Dnteh  harrier,  reducing  the 
French  monareliy,  settling  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, supporting  the  IIoumc  of  Austria,  main- 
taining the  lilH'rties  of  the  (Sermanic  iNMiy,  and 
other  purposes,  increaM'd  the  debt  to  an  un- 
usual ilegnv;  insimineli  that  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  rnise  all  the  supplies  of  any  one 
year  by  taxes  to  be  levietl  witliin  that  year,  lest 
the  nnacciistoniefl  weiiclit  oliould  excite  serious 
discontent.  It  was. therefore,  the  bad  anil  cer- 
tainly unjust  policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate 
the  revenues  of  iKwterity,  by  borrowing  im- 
mense sums  for  the  cum'nt  service  of  the  state, 
and  to  lay  n«)  more  taxes  upon  the  subject  than 
would  suffice  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
sum  so  borrowed ;  thus  coiiverting  the  principal 
debt  into  a  ni-w  species  of  ijroperty,  transferable 
tmm  (me  pi>rson  to  nnothei.  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  quantity ;  asysti>m  which  se<'mstotuivehad 
its  origituil  at  Florence,  where,  in  1,%14,  a  small 
public  debt  was  funned  into  a  fund  with  disims- 
able  shares  at  interest.  Hence  arose  the  n'<- 
tiunul  drbt;  for  a  few  long  annuities,  created  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  hanlly  deserve  that 
name.  At  the  end  of  King  William's  reign,  the 
debt  amount ed to  alxiut  ^I4,IMI0,U)0:  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  had  increased  to  £5U.IMia.(NN». 
When  the  unfortunate  war  broke  out  with  the 
Americans,  in  177.^,  about  i'i:«),(lUO,(m  formed 
the  total  funded  debt ;  and,  when  Mr.  I'itt  pro- 
posed his  scheme  of  liquidation,  in  17HA,  it  waa 
estimated  at  .i"23»,(KMl,0M).  A  small  sinking  fund 
had  been  create<l  in  1717:  but  it  was  soim  mls< 
applied,  and  rendered  inefTective.  By  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  £'l,tiOiimKi  was  annixany  MMKned  \q  W\« 
aiieviatiou  of  the  cnormoui  burden.  T\x\«  vam. 
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waa  raised  by  the  addition  of  new  taxes  to  the 
surplus  of  revenue;  and  the  fbnd  thus  esta- 
blished was  intended  to  accumtilate  in  the  ratio 
of  compound  interest.  When  the  subsequent 
war  with  France  had  occasioned  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  a  new  debt,  which,  early  in  the  year 
1797,  had  risen  to  i£l30,665,000,  a  new  fund  of 
gradual  liquidation  was  formed  by  deductions 
trom  the  successive  loans;  and  thus,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  with  a  short  intermission,  the 
government  continued  to  borrow,  spend,  and 
save.  In  1804,  the  debt  was  so  far  augmented 
as  to  reach  the  amount  of  .£583,000,000,  of  which, 
however,  above  ^£^,000,000  were  ostensibly  re- 
deemed. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  the 
magnitude  of  encumbrance  was  far  more  terri- 
fic; for  about  ^£776,700,000  appeared  to  be  the 
grand  total,  exclusive  of  an  unfunded  debt  of 
^£66,680,000.  The  total  amount  of  debt,  in  1841, 
was  .£837,521,684,  which  includes  the  value  of 
terminable  annuities. 

Public  Companibs.— The  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  by  parlia- 
ment, in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  WilUiun  and 
Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration 
of  the  loan  of  j£  1,200,000  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  which  the  subscribers  received  almost 
8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  directors  were 
not  allowed  to  borrow  under  their  common  seal, 
unless  by  act  of  parliament;  they  were  not  to 
trade,  or  suffer  any  person  in  trust  for  them  to 
trade;  but  they  might  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
in  buying  or  selling  bullion,  and  foreign  coin. 

By  a  new  act,  they  were  empowered  to  en- 
large their  capital  to  462,201,170.  It  was  then 
also  enacted,  that  bank-stock  should  he  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  real  estate;  that  no  contract, 
either  in  word  or  writing,  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  it,  should  be  good  in  law,  unless  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  bank  within  seven 
days,  and  the  stock  transferred  in  fourteen 
days;  and  that  it  should  be  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common 
seal  of  the  bank,  or  any  sealed  bank-bill,  or 
any  bank-note,  or  to  alter  or  erase  such  bill  or 
bill*  or  notes. 

It  was  always  understood,  that  the  bank 
onght  not  to  issue  more  notes  than  that  amount 
for  which  it  had  cash  to  answer;  but,  in  1797, 
its  inability  of  giving  specie,  in  return  for 
offered  notes,  greatly  alarmed  the  public,  and 
led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  demonstration  of  its  solvency  and 
security;  and,  indeed,  its  stability  must  be 
coeval  with  that  of  the  government.  All  that 
it  has  advanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost,  be- 
fore its  creditors  can  sustain  any  loss.  No 
other  banking  company  in  England  can  rival 
it.  It  acts  not  onl^  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but 
as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It  receives  and  pays 
the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  that  are  due 
to  the  creditors  of  the  public ;  it  circulates  ex- 
dieqoer  bills;  and  it  advances  to  government 
aeMnnaal  amotrnt  of  various  taxes.  It  like- 
wiMedtBooimtM  tbe  billM  ofmerchaatti  and  has. 


upon  several  oceuHmut,  supported  the  enttk  «t 
the  principal  houses  not  only  of  England,  kit 
of  Ajnsteidam  and  Hamburg^. 

East  India  CoicpAifT.— This  company  «M 
instituted  in  the  rdgn  of  Elisabeth,  for  Urn 
direction  and  management  of  the  rising 
with  the  East  Indies.  It  soon  began  to 
rish,  and  the  dividends  upon  its  stock 
sometimes  very  considerable;  hot,  in  the  1 
of  James  II.,  the  king's  partiality  Ibr  the  Afki* 
can  trade,  the  losses  which  the  company  hal 
sustained  in  wars  vrith  the  Dutch,  and  tlieiei» 
lutions  which  had  happened  in  the  afEsirB  tf 
India,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  people  to  w^ 
port  it;  BO  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Revotnttaib 
it  was  fisr  firom  being  in  a  prosperous  state,  is 
it  had  no  parliamentary  sanction,  its  stock  ««l 
often  sold  for  one  half  less  than  it  was 
worth ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  new  1 
should  be  erected  under  the  authority  of  i 
ment.  The  opposition  given  to  all  the  pnbli** 
spirited  measures  of  King  William,  by  tatSa^ 
rendered  this  proposal  a  matter  of  conrideisMl 
difficulty;  but  at  last  the  new  subscr^pftlM 
prevailed;  and  the  subscribers,  advandsf 
d£2,000,000  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent.,  obtainsi 
an  act  in  their  favour.  The  old  company,  ham- 
ever,  retained  a  great  interest  both  in  the  pH^ 
liament  and  nation;  and,  the  act  being  fiNoi 
in  some  respects  defective,  so  violent  a  stnioll 
between  the  companies  arose,  that  in  1703  tbf 
were  united.  In  consequence  of  various  losBS 
to  the  state,  the  company  repeatedly  procoad 
a  prolongation  of  the  right  of  exdusive  titdk 
In  1730,  when  its  privileges  were  extended  tat 
33  years,  the  interest  of  its  capital,  which  tha 
amounted  to  j£3,190,000,  was  reduced  to  S  per 
cent.  That  fimd  is  different  firom  the  trsdisg 
stock  of  the  company;  the  proprietors  of  wU^ 
instead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  hsM^ 
according  to  their  different  shares,  a  dirideni 
of  the  profits  arising  firom  the  trade.  A  puK 
prietor  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  iBlOOQ^  whs* 
ther  man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a 
right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  in  tht 
general  council. 

By  occasional  purchase,  by  gradual  uid  Mf%- 
tematic  encroachment,  and  by  interfering  is 
the  wars  of  the  native  powers,  the  ocHnpsBf 
acquired  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  a  001^ 
sequent  increase  of  trade;  and,  as  its  establish- 
ment seemed  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio,  or 
to  involve  a  degree  of  authority  which  en- 
croached on  the  more  legitimate  claims  of  the 
state,  the  parliament  thought  proper,  in  1779; 
to  render  it  more  dependent  and  controllable. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  miscondnct  of 
the  directors  and  servants  of  the  company 
seemed  to  threaten  the  establishment  wlthniiB» 
Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  disorder  bf 
a  bill  which  the  sovereign  affected  to  beUeva 
would  have  transferred  the  supremacy  of  Bri- 
tish India  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  firiends.  This 
bill  was  approved  by  the  commons;  bnt  strong 
opposition  was  made  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  plasms  Um  iasvf|eso'Q&  %  v^-««x  in  the 
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hnA»  off  a  pntfi  iriiieh  would  he  «aTe  to 
M«nlc  ■K^BKifet  kfcltiinate  rathoritj  of  the 
mm;  tmi,  atbat  hac  debate!,  it  w«a  thrown 
e«  bf  ■  uatailtf  if  16  peen,  the  Uofc  hanoK 
ymtau^  tita  the  naeoinotitntlonAl  step  of 
dcetariaff  thic  he  voold  ooniildt*r  as  his  per> 
Meal  moan  whotfer  voted  for  the  meMue. 
4r  Jfr.IItt^  bill  of  aettlement,  whirh  was 
I  tethe  abofrtive  achcme  of  Mr.  Fox, 
■c  aominated  hy  the  kiiur  as 
Air  the  aflklra  of  India.     This 
■paiDtcnd,  direct,  and  control, 
bD  «^  naaiiaDak  and  eonceras,  which  re- 
dvil  and  militaiy  government  or 
lofttoBritiah  terrhoriea  in  tliat  part 
•f  Iki  wmtL   The  diiectora  were  required  to 
fa  dw  iiwiiiiilMloiifii  all  minutes,  or- 
1  mohitkMBa  of  thenmelYes,  and  uf  the 
if  pnfftaun,  and  copiea  of  all  letters, 
ud  initnulkma,  proposed  to  be  sent 
for  their   approbation  or  alteration. 
icic  allowed  to  appoint  the  serrants 
1;  bat  the  king  had  a  power,  by  his  aecre- 
t,  to  recall  any  one  of  the  Koremors 
of  the  councils,  or  any  person 
J  an  ofllee  In  the  settlements,  and  malce 
ntiikK  appointment.    This  bill  also  (caTc,  m 
ihanDmrnor  and  oovmcil  of  BeoKal,  a  control 
ssBibt  other  prealdenciet,  in  all  points  which 
idHcd  to  any  transaetioni  with  the  country 
psaciK  ta  peace  and  war,  or  to  the  application 
if  their  tecea  or  rerennes:  but  even  that 
oaacil  waa  aabiceted  to  the  absolute  diruction 
if  the  company  at  h«mie,  and,  in  all  raseit,  ez- 
a|C  those  of  H«m<M»>t»  danger  and  nuresiitty, 
acting  without  orders  fhim 
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!  ycara  after  this  arfannemcnt,  the  capi- 
111  if  the  fffn«p*"y  was  allowed  to  be  raised  to 
AftOfiaOi  and,  in  ITVi,  the  monopoly  was 
liiHIrd  by  the  permission  of  private  tnifllc  un- 
4pr  cntain  restrictiooa.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Mriiment  oUiiced  the  company  to  contribute 
diWMWO  per  annum  to  the  ezii^enciea  of  the 
Mbk.  This  som,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be 
psid.  With  r^ard  to  the  projcress  of  the  trade, 
*  asj  be  oboared,  that  tlie  sale  of  tea,  silk, 
iriwi  niwiils,  aalt-petre,  spices,  druir«,  and  other 
■itidet  Impovtcd  from  the  £ast,  which,  for  16 
ycai  prior  to  17S7i  had  scarcely  ezceedeii  the 
■uaal  Bveiaice  otJtifiOO^JOO,  nearly  amounted, 
■  I9K,  to  ,€»/uafiOO,  the  private  traiie  bcinx 
jmtimAmA  xUi  favouirablc  prospect,  however, 
■H  ehmded  br  the  increase  of  the  company's 
piUjc  debt,  arisinfc  trom  fkvqnent  wars,  and 
fnm  the  ezocaa  of  expenditure,  in  the  various 
("tabUshmenta,  above  the  revenue. 

Vhen  a  renewal  of  the  monop«)Iy  waa  Boli< 
r?td.  in  181S,  the  parliament  listened  to  the 
pabUe  voice,  rather  than  to  the  suicirestions  of 
tsediicctiira,  and  opened  the  tradit  with  India 
f>  an  mcTchanta  and  specnlatom;  but  the  com- 
sMoe  with  the  Chinese  empire  was  still  left 
•tdoively  to  the  eompany,  which  obtained, 
fr'rSi  yeara,  a  eoatSnaance  of  tmittuiMl  power. 
Os  iW  rmpbatiom  of  the  ekmrter,  fa  ItO^  a 


complete  change  was  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company.  By  the  art  of  the  3rd  and  4tti 
of  William  IV.,  an  end  was  put  to  the  com- 
pany's commercial  rhanu-tcr.  The  trade  to 
China  was  to  rrasi>  on  the  22nd  of  April,  IKM, 
and,  as  soon  after  a*  iMtimil)!!*.  i  he  stock  un  tiand 
iras  to  be  diitpiiMsl  ui.  TXw  functions  of  the 
company  are  tiencfiurth  tii  Im>  wholly  political; 
and,  in  coi^Juuriion  with  the  b<Ntrd  of  control, 
it  is  to  continue  to  ir«>vi>ru  India  till  the  3Utii 
of  April,  ls54.  All  the  n*al  and  personal  pro- 
perty belomcinv  to  the  c«nn|Niny  on  the  2'Jud 
of  April,  ISM,  is  veMttnl  in  the  crown,  and  is  to 
be  held  or  uiauaK«>d  by  the  company,  in  trust 
for  the  state,  subji-ct  to  all  legal  claims  which 
have  been  or  may  lie  iiihiIc.  The  company's 
debts,  &c.,  are  all  rliHn;cd  upon  India,  and  the 
dividend,  flxc«l  at  10^  p«T  rent,  is  to  be  paid  in 
Enfflanil,  out  of  the  huiian  n'vcnne.  A  secu- 
rity Aind  is  riitabllHhcd  for  its  disrharjce.  Par- 
liament, by  imyinK  I'^mi  for  .i'lOO  stork,  may 
redeem  the  dividend  at  any  time  after  April, 
1H54;  but  should  the  rompany  be  deprived  of 
the  Kovrmnient  of  Imlin  in  1S54.  it  may,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  rlaim  the  reilemption  of  the 
dividend  upon  thnt'  years'  notice. 

South  S^KACoxrAxr.— Durinic  the  louKwar 
with  i'ranre,  in  the  reifcn  of  (lueen  Anne,  the 
saUors  «)f  the  royal  navy  were  obliged  by  their 
necessities  to  sell  the  tirk(>ts,  given  to  them 
for  Aiture  payment,  at  a  disrount  of  J^W  and 
sometimes  .i'&O  per  rent.    Hy  this  and  other 
means,  the  unfumled  drbts  of  the  naticm,  which 
amounted  to  .£«J,-171JC%  fell  into  the  hands  of 
usurers.    Mr.  Ilarley  pr()pf>iH'd  a  schruie  to 
allow  the  proprietors  of  these  debts  and  defi- 
ciencies .£6  per  cent,  ptnr  nnnum,  and  to  incor- 
porate them  under  the  title  of  the  Governor 
and  I'cinipany  cif  Men>hauts  of  Great  Britain 
trading  to  the  Kouth  Seas.    Though  this  com- 
pany seemed  fonned  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
the  ministry  m^ver  thought  seriously,  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  aUiut  making  any  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  South  America,  which  waa 
what  flattered  the  expectations  of  the  ]>eople; 
nor  was  it  Indeol  ever  carried  into  ezecutiim, 
or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company, 
except  the  Asairnto  for  furnishing  the  Spaniards 
with  negroes.    Some  other  sums  were  lent  to 
the  government  in  the  reign  of  (lueen  Anne,  at  6 
per  cent.    In  the  third  year  of  George  I.  the 
interest  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  b  per  cent., 
and  the  company  advanced  Jt2,VXiJ0O0  more  to 
the  government  at  the  same  interest.    It  was 
declared  hy  statute,  that  this  company  might 
redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  national 
debts;  in  consideraticm  of  whirh,  the  directoni 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  ac- 
cording to  the  sums  they  should  discharge,  and 
indeed  to  raise  such  sums  as  in  a  general  court 
might  be  judged  necesHary ;  but  it  was  declared, 
that,  if  thtty  should  purchase  lands  or  revenues 
of  the  crown  on  account  of  the  corporation,  or 
lend  money  by  loan  or  antici]>ation  cm  any 
brunch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  uucU  v<^ 
on  wbicL  a  credit  of  loan  vvaft  granlttdi  Nsf 
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parliament,  they  should  forfeit  three  times  the 
value. 

The  mischierotts  South-Sea  scheme  trans* 
acted  in  IT^iO,  was  executed  upon  the  last-men- 
tioned statute.  The  coitapany  had  set  out  with 
good  success;  and  his  majesty,  after  pur- 
chasing <£  10,000  stock,  had  condescended  to  be 
the  ostensible  (governor.  Things  were  in  this 
■ituation,  when  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  pro- 
jected ;  the  pretence  of  wliich  was  to  raise  a 
fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  purchasing  annuities,  &c.,  paid  to  the 
other  companies:  and  proposals  were  printed 
and  distributed,  shoeing  the  advantages  of  the 
design,  and  inviting  persons  into  it.  The  sum 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  profits 
that  were  to  arise  from  it,  were  divided  into 
shares  or  subscriptions;  and,  the  better  to 
cany  on  the  deception,  the  directors  engaged 
to  make  very  large  dividends,  and  actually 
declared  that  every  i£lOO  original  stock  would 
yield  <£50  per  annum;  which  occasioned  so 
great  a  rise  of  their  stoclc,  that  a  share  of  j£100 
was  sold  for  upwards  of  £800.  This  was  in 
July;  but,  before  the  end  of  September,  it  fell 
to  <£1S0;  by  which  multitudes  were  mined, 
and  such  a  scene  of  distress  occasioned  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Most  of  the  direc- 
tors were  severely  fined,  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  their  property;  even  those  who  had  no 
share  in  the  deception,  because  they  ought  to 
have  opposed  and  prevented  it. 

The  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  South  Sea  Company,  are  the 
only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  govern- 
ment is  indebted,  except  the  million  bank 
whose  capital  is  only  ^£1,000,000,  constituted  to 
purchase  the  reversion  of  the  long  exchequer 
orders. 

As  every  capital  stock  or  fund  of  a  company 
is  raised  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  limited 
by  government  to  a  certain  sum,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that,  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no 
stock  can  be  bought  of  the  company,  though 
shares,  already  purchased,  may  be  transferred 
trom  one  person  to  another.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  Arequently  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  original  value  of  the  shares,  and 
what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred ;  for, 
if  there  are  more  buyers  than  sellers,  a  person 
who  is  indifferent  about  selling  will  not  give  up 
his  share  without  a  considerable  profit  to  him- 
self; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  disposed 
to  sell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
such  shares  will  naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to 
the  impatience  of  those  who  wish  to  turn  their 
stock  into  cash. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  unjusti- 
fiable and  dishonest  practice  called  stock- 
jobbing, the  mystery  of  which  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  this:  the  persons  concerned 
in  that  practice,  who  are  denominated  stock- 
jobbers, make  contracts  to  buy  or  sell,  at  a  dis- 
fAat  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  stock;  against 
whJcb  time  they  endeavour,  according  as  their 


contract  is,  either  to  raise  or  lower  nidi  itod^ 
by  spreading  rumours  and  fictitioas  sKnie^in 
order  to  induce  people  either  to  sell  oiot  in  a 
hurry,  and  consequently  at  a  low  rate,  if  tkey 
are  to  deliver  stock;  or  to  become  nnwiUiiig  U 
sell  it,  and  consequently  to  make  it  deaiei^  l( 
they  are  to  receive  stock. 

The  persons  who  make  these  contracts  d> 
not  in  general  possess  any  real  atock;  nd 
when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  reeeiN 
or  deliver  the  quantity  for  which  they  have  «»> 
traded,  they  only  receive  or  pay  such  a  tarn  ti 
money  as  makes  the  difference  between  Urn 
price  which  the  stock  bore  when  they  made  dw 
contract  and  the  present  price.  Uence,  it  ii  M 
uncommon  thing  for  persons  not  worth  £M 
to  make  contracts  for  buying  or  selling  £lMJKt 
of  stock.  The  buyer  is,  in  this  caae,  called  tkt 
Bull,  and  the  seller  tlie  Bear;  one  it  for  nMv 
or  tossing  up,  and  the  other  for  lowerisf  • 
trampling  upon,  the  stock. 

Wliilc  the  annuities,  and  interest  for  maaef 
advanced,  are  regularly  paid,  and  the  prindfil 
ensured  by  both  prince  and  people,  (a  seeniiy 
rarely  found  among  other  nations.)  foreigaas 
will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  £nni|M  bt 
interested  in  our  welfare;  the  paper  of  de 
companies  will  be  converted  into  money  mi 
merchandise,  and  Great  Britain  can  neverwnt 
cash  to  carry  her  schemes  into  execution,  b 
other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  wocdof 
the  prince,  if  a  monarchy;  or  that  of  the  peofk 
if  a  republic ;  but  here  it  is  established  on  tke 
strongest  security— the  united  interest  of  ths 
prince  and  the  people. 

Military  and  Mabimb  Fobcb  ov  Qauf 
Britain. — In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  eztremdy 
dangerous  to  make  a  distinct  order  of  the  pio* 
fession  of  arms.  In  fact,  no  man  ought  to  tike 
up  anna,  but  with  a  view  to  the  defence  at  his 
country  and  its  laws :  a  Areeman  does  not,  •mbm 
he  enters  the  camp,  relinquish  the  character  of 
the  citizen;  but  it  is  because  he  ia  a  citisei^ 
and  would  wish  to  continue  so,  that  he  makss 
himself  for  a  while  a  soldier.  The  laws  uA 
constitution  of  this  realm  know  no  such  stale 
as  that  of  a  perpetual  soldiery,  bred  to  anas 
alone;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  (rf  Hauy 
VII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had  eve*  a 
guard  about  their  persons.  In  the  mean  tiimt, 
however,  the  kingdom  was  not  left  nAoUr 
without  defence,  in  case  of  domestic  insms 
rection,  or  the  prospect  of  foreign  invasion. 
Besides  those  who,  by  their  militaiy  tenoio, 
were  bound  to  perform  forty  days'  aervioe  in 
the  field,  the  statute  of  Winchester  obliged 
every  man,  according  to  his  estate  and  degree, 
to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  vndi  anns 
as  were  then  in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  constables  were  appointed  in  idl  hnndreds, 
to  see  that  such  arms  were  provided.  These 
weapons  were  changed,  by  an  act  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  into  others  of  more  modem  service ;  bat 
this  and  the  former  provisions  were  repealed  in 
the  reign  of  James  1.  AVhilc  these  continned  in 
force,  \t '%'«%  uvMoX,  ttwa  \.veca  \a  tLsne,  for  our 
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prinen  to  liii  hwiImIiiih  of  armj,  and  vend 
into  e«ci7  caoKf  offlceni  in  whom  thrjr  could 
eonSdc^  to  Ml  ii  ■lUtuy  order  the  Inhabitants 
oCcfoj  Atiiet;  and  the  fcnn  of  the  com- 
wriirtw  WM  Kttkd  in  parliament  in  the  5th 
yev  of  HcBy  IT.  But  at  the  tame  time  it 
*u  pranded,  that  the  pcrwms  tlio*  levied 
•koald  ariAev  be  eompelle<l  to  leave  the  kinR- 
doB.  aor  ena  be  withdrawn  without  urfrent 
aepfllf  oat  of  their  particular  conutiea.  In 
tke  RigB  or  Benrj  VIII.  lord-lieutenants 
iva  to  bi  Btioduced,  aa  standing  representa^ 
tta  of  Ae  erowD,  to  keep  the  coimtics  in  a 
■BiBirmltade. 

SssB  afte  the  restoration  of  Kinjr  Charles  II., 
wkm  the  fendal  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was 
ttam^  proper  to  aaeertain  the  power  of  tlie 
wBtth,  to  reeofpiise  the  sole  right  of  the  crown 
to  Rown  and  command  that  body,  and  to  put 
the  whole  into  a  more  regalar  method  of  mill- 
My  nbordinaxion.  A  certain,  number  of  the 
kUbitaats  of  erery  coonty  are  chosen  by 
WlBt,  and  are  eaerciied  at  stated  times;  and 
tfadr discipline  in  general  is  liberal  and  easy; 
Va,  when  drawn  out  in  actnal  serrice,  they  are 
sal^tet  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law.  This  is 
the  constitutional  security  which  oar  laws  have 
iravided  for  the  pnblle  peace,  and  for  protect- 
lar  the  realm  aicainst  foreign  or  domestic  vio- 
kace^  and  which  the  sutntes  derlare  to  be 
fSKatiaUy  necessary  to  the  safety  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  kingdom. 

But,  as  the  mode  of  keeping  a  standing  army 
kaprendled  orer  all  Europe  of  late  years,  and 
m  oar  nmnenma  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
«mU  stand  in  need  of  permanent  garrisons,  it 
hn  ilio  lior  many  years  past  been  annually 
W|fd  neeessaiy  1^  our  legislature,  for  the 
■frry  of  the  kingdom,  and  tlie  preservation  of 
the  balsnce  of  power  in  Kurope,  to  maintain, 
CTOiiB  timeof  peace,  a  standing  body  of  armed 
Mb,  nn^icr  the  command  of  the  cro«-u ;  who 
wild,  however,  be  disbanded  at  the  expiration 
■f  emy  year,  did  not  parliament  continue  their 
■wiiLes  by  renewing  the  Mutiny  Act.    The 
tnsps  on  service  in  the  year  18M,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  secretary -at-war,  (Mr. 
Toifce,)  consisted  of  30324  regular  cavalry, 
ISbH?  influitfy,  87.863  militia.  26,000  of  the 
■myof  reoerre.  and  14,300  men  connected  with 
tiw  artOleiy;  so  that  the  actual  force  of  the 
■sited  re^m  amounted  to  281, -I  U  men,  exrln- 
mc  of  ¥iOJDOO  volnntcer*,  who  bad  taken  arms 
tnt  the  defence  of  their  endangered  country. 
The  regular  army  received  o<^eaKional  aiigmrat- 
■tioas  in  sulisninent  years;  and,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  unjom  men  (including 
the  British  portion  of  the  military  occupantM  of 
Fmice)  vrere  not  considered  by  Uie  parliament 
»  an  ez«»bitant  levy,    lu  IBlrt,  however,  the 
fluistiy  so  far  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  ' 
people,  aa  to  reduce  the  regular  (brce  to  1 13,(M0 
mm.   In  INOO.  it  exceeded  122,000;  and  in  IMl 
lleoasistedori21,lSl.  j 

Tse  maritime  state,  while  Jt  in  closely  relatttd 
tm  iW  mJlitm/T  asrv/o^  Ja  taoreumxabic  to  the 


prinripW  of  our  constitution.    Tlie  navy  (>r 
England  has  ever  been  its  gn-atest  tli-fence  and 
ornament ;  it  is  its  anri«>ut  and  natural  stren^^tti ; 
the  floating  bulwark  uf  the  iklanJ ;  an  arm,  fmiii 
which,  howovur  strong  and  pdwerful,  no  dnngiT 
can  be  apiirrliendcl  to  liberty ;  and  accordingly 
it  received  great  attention  even  in  the  Saxon 
times.    The  .\iiglu-N«>nuan  kings  also  culti- 
vated this  brancli  of  the  service;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  naval  reputation 
of  the  Eni{lish,  that  the  laws  of  Oleron,  com- 
piled by  Richard  I.,  were  adopted  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  Kurope  as  the  ground  of  all  their 
marine  constitutions.     Yet,  ho  inferior  vven: 
our  ancestors  in  tliis  point  to  the  present  age, 
tliat,  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  Q,ueen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Kdward  (}4>ke  tliinks  it  a  matter  uf 
boast  that  the  royal  navy  of  Kui;liinilconsiKted 
of  33  ships.     The  preiient  excellence  of  onr 
marine  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed 
to  the  salutary  pmvisinun  «>r  the  Navi^atinn 
Act,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  fln>t  framed 
in  1650,  partly  witli  a  nam>w  view;  bein:;  in- 
tended to  mortify  t lie  West  Indian  subjects  of 
the  republic,  viho  were  diiwiTeeteil  to  the  pnr- 
llament,  by  stopping  the  gainful  trade  wbieli 
they  then  carried  on  witli  the  Dutch,  and  nt 
the  same  time  to  clip  the  Minims  of  tlioi>e  our 
opulent  and  aspiring  nei;;hboiirs.     This  act 
prohibited  all  ships  of  foreigu  nations  tnnn 
trading  with  any  English  plantations  without 
licence  fh>m  the  ctranc.il  of  state.    In  16iil  tlie 
prohibition  was  extended  to  tlic  mother  coun- 
try; and  no  goods  wen>  suffered  to  be  imported 
into  EuglantI,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in 
any  other  than  Euglinh  bottoms,  or  than  the 
ships  of  that  Eunipenii  nation  of  which  the 
merchandise  imported  was  the  genuine gn>wtti 
or  manufacture.    .At  the  Itestoration,  the  ftir- 
mer  provisions  were  cnniinued,  with  this  mate- 
rial improvement,  that  the  masters  ami  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  should  be  Engliiih  suh- 
jiHTts.  The  stringent  prorLsions  of  this  act  have, 
however,  been  much  relaxed  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  royal  navy,  fliom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  rate,  consisted  of  173 
vessels:  in  the  next  reign,  they  amounted  to 
j  3/0;  in  1763,  about  34U  funned  the  aggregate 
I  number;  in  IHOl,  they  were  calculated  at  7S7; 
and,  during  the  war  wliich  terminated  in  1815, 
so  great  was  the  augmentation,  tliat  the  num- 
ber rose  to  lUOO,  of  uliich  5o(l  were  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates ;  hut  it  must  lie  observed,  that 
this  computation    includes  those  ships  tliat 
were   under  repair,  such   as  were  upon  the 
stocks,  and  ships  used  fur  prisons  and  hospitals; 
and  that,  out  oif210shipsof  the  line,  completely 
built,  not  more  thmi  120  were  actually  serving 
against  the  enemy.    On  the  return  of  peace, 
only  -10  ships,  from  the  tirst  to  the  fifth-rate, 
were  kept  in  commission,  and  64  of  the  sixth- 
rate;  but  about  49U  vessels  of  all  descriptions 
remain  in  ordinary,  as  it  is  termed,  so  aa  not  to 
require  much  time  to  bring  t\ven\.  VaXo  BlCX\u\ 
service.    The  total  numbirr  uf  «\i\pa  cornvriuu^ 
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the  royal  navy,  at  the  close  of  1841,  iacladinK 
■teamen,  was  678,  of  which  246  were  iu  com- 
iniasiun. 

IlOTAL  TiTiaa  All D  Abms.— The  title  of  the 
king,  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  in,  in  l<atin, 
J)ei  Uratiti,  Britanniarum  Re:r,  FittH  Itejrntur; 
and,  in  English,  "  By  the  Grace  of  God,  of  (jreat 
Hritain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  designation  of  tlie  s«ivrrpign  of 
England  was  formerly  his  or  lier  Grace,  or  1  i  igh- 
ness,  until  Henry  VIII.,  to  put  himself  on  a 
footing  with  the  emperor  ("harlcs  V.,  a.Mumcd 
that  of  Majesty.  The  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  above  mentioned,  was  given  to  the  same 
monarch  by  tlic  pope,  on  account  of  a  treatise 
which  he  had  written  against  Luther  and  the 
Reformation. 

Kichard  I.  annexed  to  the  royal  arms  the 
motto  of  Dieu  rt  mon  Droit ;  that  is,  "  God  and 
my  Right,"  [will  defend  or  protect  mc,]  to  show 
his  independence  upon  all  cart  lily  |>owers.  It 
was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III.  when  he 
claimed  the  crovi-n  of  France.  Almost  every 
king  of  England  had  a  particular  hailge  or  cog- 
nisance. The  white  rose  wait  the  bearing  of  the 
House  of  York,  while  that  of  Lancaster  ailopted 
the  red. 

OanxBS  OF  Kmiohthood  — Titles.  — The 
order  of  the  Garter,  the  most  honourable  of  any 
iu  the  world,  wa.1  instituted  by  Kdwanl  III.  in 
l.'{44.  It  consists  of  the  soven>igii,  ami  tit  com- 
panions, who  wear  a  medal  of  St.  George  kill- 
ing the  dragon,  supponedto  be  the  tutelar  saint 
of  England,  commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  sus- 
pended from  a  blue  ribbim.  The  garter,  which 
is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  gold,  buckled 
under  the  left  knee,  was  designed  as  an  ensign 
of  unity  and  combination;  on  it  are  embroidered 
the  words, //«»i*«»/  qui  mtti  u  pmtr,  "Accursed 
or  confounded  may  he  be  who  evil  thinks." 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  for  many  n-igns,  were 
creaU'd  at  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or 
on  other  solemn  occasions.  They  wear  a  scarlet 
ribbon  hanging  from  the  left  shoulder,  with  an 
enamelled  medal,  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  rose 
issuing  fh>m  the  dexter  side  of  a  sceptre,  and 
a  ihistleflrom  the  sinister,  three  imperial  crowns 
being  placed  within  the  motto,  Tria  junctn  uno, 
"  Three  Joined  in  one."  This  order,  being  dis- 
continued, was  revived  by  George  1.  in  1725. 

The  origin  of  the  English  peerage,  or  nobility, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  titles,  and 
order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons. 

Baronets  eojoy  the  only  hereditary  honour 
under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even 
uf  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  if  the  Utter  were 
not  always  privy-counsellors,  there  being  no 
intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  par- 
liamentary barons  of  England.  They  were  in- 
stituted by  James  I.  in  1611. 

A  knight  signifies  a  soldier  serving  on  horse- 
back; a  rank  of  no  mean  entimation  in  ancient 
armies,  and  entitling  the  parties  themselves  to 
the  appeJhttioD  vtSir.    Other  knighthoods  fur- 
uierly  took  place  in  Eagluid;  such  ai  those  of 


bannerets,  bachelors,  knighta  of  the  carpet,  ui 
the  like;  but  they  are  now  disoaed. 

The  title  of  esquire  formerly  denoted  njr 
person,  who,  by  his  birth  or  property,  WM 
entitled  to  bear  arms;  but  it  is  at  pretest 
applied  to  any  man  who  can  afford  to  live  iathe 
character  ot  a  gentleman,  without  trade;  tad 
evf  n  a  t  railenmau,  if  he  is  a  justice  ot  the  peae% 
demands  the  iq>pellation.  This  degree,  so  lait 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  an  order,  aad 
conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  tha 
party's  neck  a  collar  of  S8,  and%iTing  kim  a 
pair  of  silver  spurs.  Sergeants  at  law,  jiistiCM 
of  peace,  doctors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phjiic^ 
take  place  of  other  esquires.  The  ^peUatloa  of 
gentleman,  though  now  bestowed  with  Uttlt 
discrimination,  is  the  root  of  all  Engliah  honovi 
for  every  nobleman  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentle 
man,  though  every  gentleman  is  not  a  nobii> 
man. 

RsLioioif.— While  we  dismiss,  as  mere  !•• 
tion,  the  stories  of  the  predication  of  the  Qosyd 
in  this  island  by  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  Sii 
ZelotuH,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  we  have  i 
authority  fur  asserting,  that,  about  the 
150.  a  great  number  of  Britons  proretacd  the 
Christian  fait  h.  From  that  period,  Christianity 
advanceil  its  benign  and  salutary  ininfTT* 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in  the  retgn  of 
Constantine,  it  became  the  established  religiaa 
of  the  state.  It  fled  into  Wales  with  the 
harasstid  Britons,  when  the  pagan  Saxons  hai 
erected  their  heptarchy.  At  length  the  invaden 
imbilM>d  the  evangelical  doctrines  Arom  knM 
papal  missionaries;  and  a  hierarchy  was  pfr 
dually  established.  The  Romish  cormptioat 
made  as  great  pmgress  in  this  country  as  fa 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  ages  of  supentitioa 
seemed  to  cement  the  fabric  of  spiritual  antbo- 
rity.  The  memory  of  W  iekliffe,  who  lloiuishel 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1.,  is  entitled  to  tier 
esteem;  for  he  was  the  first  person  in  Euoft 
who  publicly  called  in  question,  and  boUly 
refuted,  those  doctrines  which  had  been  cnncM 
during  so  long  a  period.  Butthetimeof  refona 
had  not  then  arrived.  The  effectual  ezpoiaie 
of  error  was  reserved  for  Luther,  whoee  pioai 
endeavours  led  to  the  triumph  of  proteitaBt 
orthodoxy.  The  reformation,  promtMed  by  the 
violence  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  esUbliahed  Iqrtht 
prudence  and  spirit  of  his  daughter  Eliaabetk; 
and  our  church  then  assumed  that  fbnn  wUA 
it  still  retains. 

The  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ckarrii 
was  episcopal,  and  the  benefices  of  the  bishops 
were  converted  by  the  Norman  conqueror  into 
temporal  baronies,  in  right  of  whidi  erciy 
bishop  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  now 
freehold ;  but  in  many  places  the  tithes  ore 
impropriated,  or  vested  in  the  laity.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  Church  of  England  haa  been  ae- 
cuNcd  for  the  inequality  of  its  livinga — some  of 
them  cxt  end  ing  from  .1'30U  to  if 4000  per  annum ; 
and  many,  particularly  in  Wales,  betng  too 
amaW  to  uuiuXaia  %  tiMxcrB)nL,«H««daUy  if  be 
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tolenble  decency;  bat  this 
■edied,  unless  the  dignified 
t  and  support  a  scheme  of 
boHBty  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
he  first-fruits  of  benefices, 
uaeutary  grants,  have  con- 
a  small  degree,  to  the  aug- 
ivings. 

Sngland  is  governed  by  26 
(▼enues  have  been  highly 
emarkable  rise  in  the  value 
t  were  originally  annexed  to 
rhe  archbishop  of  Canter- 
er  of  the  realm,  as  well  as 
English  Church.    He  takes 

0  the  royal  family,  of  all 
of  state.  He  is  enabled  to 
etmrts  upon  all  afifairs  that 
isable  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
It  to  the  law  of  Qod,  or  the 

Beside  his  own  diocese,  he 
;  bishops  of  London,  Win- 
ba,  Rochester,  Lichfield  and 
•d,  Worcester,  Bath  and 
Izeter,  Chichester,  Norwich, 
stol,  Oxford,  Peterborough; 
J«Tid'8,  LlandafF,  St.  Asaph, 

oa  and  laws  of  England,  the 
extensive  powers,  that,  ever 
LTchbishop  Laud,  it  has  been 
raise  to  that  dignity  men  of 
ciples ;  but  they  have  gene- 
gaming  and  abilities.    Tliis 

1  attended   with   excellent 
to  the  public  tranquillity  of 

nsequently  of  the  state. 

of  York  takes  place  of  all 
ood-royal,  and  of  all  officers 
hanoellor  excepted.  He  has 
eside  his  own  diocese,  the 
am,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Ripon, 
n.  In  Northumberland,  he 
palatine,  and  jurisdiction  in 
sdings. 

mine  and  ordain  priests  and 
te  churches  and  burying- 
Bter  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

relates  to  the  probation  of 
kdnunistration  of  the  goods 
itate,  take  care  of  perishable 
e  will  administer,  collate  to 
stitutions  to  livings,  defend 
t  church,  and  visit  their  dio- 

years. 

lops  are  the  deans  and  pre- 
drals;  but  it  would  perhaps 
n  their  utility  in  the  cburoli, 
i  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  and 

fior  clergymen  of  eminence 

interest  often  prevails  over 
lintment.  The  archdeacons 
eveiy  year;  but  their  offices 

than  they  are  honourable. 
•m  are  the  rural  deans,  tor-  i 
^nmbjten,  who  aigoify  the  / 


bishop's  pleasnre  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  class 
of  which  consists  of  priests  and  deacons. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  England  is 
ostensibly  lodged  in  the  convocation,  which  is 
a  nationid  representative  body  or  sjmod.  Tins 
assembly,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  entered 
warmly  into  the  disputes  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories;  and,  as  the  latter  had  the  ascend- 
ancy among  the  clergy,  the  former  advised 
George  I.  to  check  the  spirit  of  debate  by  a 
prorogation.  Since  that  time,  the  convocation 
lias  only  met  pro  Jormd  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
parliament. 

The  most  ancient  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  is  the  court  of  Arches,  to  wliich 
all  appeals  in  spiritual  affairs  or  causes,  from 
the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts,  are  di- 
rected. The  processes  run  in  the  name  of  the 
judge,  who  is  called  Dean  of  the  Arches;  and 
the  advocates  who  plead  in  this  court  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  for  the  graduates  of  less 
respectable  imiversities,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
academical  bodies,  are  invariably  r^ected.  The 
Prerogative  court  is  that  which  grants  probates 
of  wills  and  letters  of  administration ;  and  it 
also  decides  ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial 
causes.  From  the  court  of  Arches,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  delegates,  who  do  not  constitute  a 
permanent  court,  but  are  occasionally  appointed 
by  the  royal  commission,  two  or  more  of  the 
twelve  judges  being  authorized  to  decide  a  par- 
ticular cause  with  the  aid  of  some  civilians ;  and, 
when  the  delegates  have  pronounced  their  opi- 
nions, the  dissatisfied  party  may  demand  a 
commission  of  review.  Every  bishop  has  also 
a  court;  and  archdeacons  have  likewise  their 
courts,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every 
cathedral. 

The  Church  of  England  is  now,  beyond  any 
other  national  church,  tolerant  in  its  principles. 
Moderation  is  its  governing  character;  and  in 
England  no  religious  sect  is  prevented  trova. 
worshipping  God  in  that  manner  which  the 
conscience  may  approve.  The  wisdom  of  ac- 
knowledgiag  the  Uixg  as  the  head  of  the  church 
is  conspicuous,  in  checking  all  religious  perse- 
cution and  intolerance ;  and,  if  religious  secta- 
ries have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the 
same  principle  that  civil  licentiousness  has  pre- 
vailed— that  is,  a  tenderness  in  matters  that 
affect  either  conscience  or  liberty.  The  bias 
wliich  the  clergy  had  toward  popery  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and 
even  so  late  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  occasioned  an 
interposition  of  civil  power  for  a  farther  refor- 
mation. Thence  arose  the  Puritans,  so  called 
f^om  their  maintaining  a  singular  purity  of  life 
and  manners.  Many  of  them  were  worthy 
pious  men,  and  some  of  them  good  patriots. 
Their  descendants  are  the  modem  Presbyte- 
rians, who  retain  the  same  character,  and  have 
tree  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
but  their  theological  sentiments  have  under- 
'  ffone  a,  considerable  change.  Their  doctiVn.et 
like  that  of  the  Church  of  ScotUmd,  vaa  qii\|^- 
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ally  derived  from  the  plan  inititnted  by  Cal- 
vin, and  tended  to  an  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
and  an  establishment  of  presbyteries  for  the 
government  of  the  church.  But  the  modem 
EnKlish  Presbyterians,  in  their  ideas  of  church 
government,  differ  very  little  firom  the  Inde- 
pendents, or  Congregationalists,  who  are  so 
called  from  holding  the  independence  of  con- 
gregations, without  any  respect  to  doctrine; 
and,  in  this  sense,  almost  all  the  Dissenters  in 
England  are  now  Independents.  As  to  points 
of  doctrine,  a  great  and  increasing  number  of 
I'resbyterians  are  Arminians,  or  votaries  of  firee 
Mill.  The  Baptists  also  form  a  numerous  class 
of  Dissenters.  They  do  not  believe  that  infants 
are  proper  subjects  of  baptism;  and  in  the 
baptism  of  adults  they  practise  immersion. 

The  Methodists  arose  about  the  year  1739, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
had  been  regularly  educated  and  ordained. 
Mr.  George  Whitefield  also  professed  that  me- 
thodical purity  which  gave  rise  to  the  appella- 
tion; but  these  reformers  did  not  long  act  in 
concert.  Whitefield  thought  that  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  worship  and  prayers,  whether 
taken  from  a  common-prayer  book  or  poured 
forth  ertemporr,  were  matters  of  indifference ; 
he  therefore  made  use  of  both  these  methods. 
His  followers  are  rigid  observers  of  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  profess 
themselves  to  be  Calvinists.  Wesley  preferred 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  to  election  and  repro- 
bation. He  erected  a  tabernacle  near  Moor- 
fieldo,  and  had  under  him  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  subordinate  preachers,  who  submitted  to 
their  leader  implicitly,  and  made  proselytes 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  great  industry. 

The  sect  of  Quakers  arose  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  They  believe  in  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  reject 
all  forms  in  worship,  even  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  They  declare 
against  oaths,  adhering  literally  to  Christ's 
positive  injunction,  "  Swear  not  at  all;"  and  to 
war  they  have  a  rooted  aversion.  They  disuse 
the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week, 
as  being  in  honour  of  the  false  gods  of  the 
heathens;  and  avoid  the  custom  of  speaking  to 
a  single  person  in  the  plural  number,  as  having 
arisen  from  motives  of  adulation.  They  declare 
it  their  decided  judgment  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  Gospel  to  sue  each  other  at  law;  and  they 
enjoin  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy 
and  impartial  arbitration.  If  any  refuse  to 
adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  award,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  society 
that  such  be  disowned.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
are  an  honest,  upright,  and  moral  sect. 

Many  families  in  England  still  profess  the 
Romish  religion.  They  were  long  excluded  by 
law  from  corporations,  troxu  the  highest  offices, 
and  firom  parliamentary  privileges.  They  fre- 
quently attempted  to  procure  a  full  admission 
to  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  were 
M  often  toiled;  hut,  at  length,  they  succeeded, 
mad  were  reeeired  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 


stitutbm.  They  are  now  excluded  from  obIj  « 
very  few  high  offices,  which  it  would  be  impoa* 
sible  for  them  to  fill  in  a  Protestant  land. 

Beside  a  variety  of  religious  secta,  EnglaBi 
has  also  its  Free-thinkers;  but  that  tenn  ha 
been  used  in  very  different  aensea.  It  ha 
sometimes  been  used  to  denote  oppoaen  ti 
religion  in  general,  and  of  revealed  religion  li 
particular ;  but  it  has  also  been  applied  to  tboM 
who  have  been  far  firom  disbedieving  CtaCb> 
tianity,  and  who  have  only  opposed  aome  ti 
those  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  poUta 
creeds  and  formularies,  but  which  they  ooaeeiw 
to  be  no  part  of  the  original  Chriatian  lyttea. 
As  to  Deists  or  Infidels,  there  is  reason  to  hh 
lieve  that  they  are  much  more  numeroaa  fei 
some  popish  countries  than  in  England.  Sflv 
does  it  appear  that  the  writings  of  the  DcMl 
against  Christianity  have  been  of  any  real  db> 
service  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  eaaadl 
the  arguments  in  its  favour  to  be  urged  vtik 
greater  force  and  clearness,  and  have  been  tta 
means  of  producing  such  defences  of  it,  as  iD 
the  acuteness  of  modem  infidelity  has  beei 
unable  to  overthrow. 

LiTBRATnRK  AND  THK  Abts. — England  wtf 
be  considered  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  dil 
Muses.  Alfred  cultivated  both,  when  b» 
barism  and  ignorance  overspread  the 
part  of  Europe ;  and,  even  during  the  daA  ( 
some  men  occasionally  appeai«d  in  England 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writ- 
ings or  studies.  Among  the  writers  ia  Al 
Anglo-Norman  reigns,  several  historians  Mf 
be  named  who  united  with  their  talents  a  ifr 
spectable  portion  of  learning,  particulaily  Al 
two  monks  of  Malmesbury  and  Newburgh;  ui 
two  poets  may  also  be  mentioned  with  pvtfse} 
namely,  HanviUe  and  Joseph  of  Exeter.  Ihi 
reign  of  the  third  Henry  was  dignified  with  tiN 
appearance  of  that  prodigy  of  learning  «i 
natural  philosophy,  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the 
forerunner  in  science  of  the  great  Bacon,  Laid 
Vcrulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  Sir  Isaac  NewtoB. 
Among  the  curious  works  written  by  this  Sht- 
trious  man,  we  find  treatises  upon  thedsgyt 
philology,  mathematics,  physics,  the  flax  ai 
rcfinx  of  the  sea,  optics,  geography,  aatnMWy> 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  medicine,  dwrti' 
try,  and  on  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  The 
poets  Chaucer  and  Gower,  whose  prodoetiaM 
are  read  with  pleasure  even  in  the  present  ageii 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  ad 
Richard  II.  Since  the  Reformation,  EnglaBd 
resembles  a  galaxy  of  literature;  and  it  is  only 
doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  though  otherwise  a  dangerous  and  pnii- 
gate  minister,  to  acknowledge  that  his  examphi 
and  encouragement  laid  the  fonndatkm  of  the 
polite  arts,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  com- 
plete revival  of  classical  learning  in  Engliod. 
As  many  of  the  English  clergy  had  diflDercat 
sentiments  in  religious  matters  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  encouragement  waa  given  to 
\eaxned  (oteipiers  to  settle  in  England.   Sd- 
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■ad  showed  dispositions 
lueftil  parts  of  leam- 
£lisabeth  was  a  learned 
many  persons  of  con- 
I  to  high  ranks,  both  in 
tact  she  seems  to  have  con- 
ay  accomplishments  as  only 
'  civiL  In  this  she  showed 
litieian;  but  she  would  have 
able  queen,  bad  she  raised 
rity;  for,  though  she  was  no 
■r'a  mose,  she  suffered  her- 
impoaed  upon  by  a  tasteless 
poet  langtiished  and  died  in 
Uie  relished  the  beauties  of 
leare^  we  know  not  that  he 
by  any  particular  acts  of  her 

her  parsimony  was  nobly 
favourite  the  earl  of  Essex, 

scholar  of  his  age,  and  his 
if  Southampton,  who  were 
genius. 

lent  of  learned  fbreignen  in 
td  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
oniflcent  to  Casaubon,  and 
hors  of  distinction,  even  of 
M.  He  was  himself  no  great 
example  had  a'  considerable 
bjects;  for  in  his  reign  were 
t  masters  of  polemic  divinity, 
Imost  inexhaustible  mines  of 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  Sir 
as  by  him  created  Viscount 
incellor  of  England.  lie  was 
tn  of  Camden,  and  other  his- 
antiquaries,  whose  works  are 
urds  in  those  studies.  Upon 
>re,  English  learning  is  under 
nes,  though,  as  he  had  a  very 
mself,  he  was  the  means  of 
r  taste  among  his  subjects. 
si.,  cultivated  the  polite  arts, 
ire,  painting,  and  architecture, 
n  of  Bubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo 
eminent  artists;  so  that,  had 
!  (dvil  wars,  he  would  probably 
liis  court  and  capital  into  a 
and  the  collections  he  made 
if  we  consider  his  pecuniary 

astonishing.  His  favourite, 
ingham,  imitated  him  in  that 
id  to  have  expended  the  vast 
apon  his  cabinet  of  painting^ 
The  earl  of  Arundel  was  ano- 
that  age,  and  greatly  distin- 
7  his  collection  of  antiquities, 
t  Oxford.  Charles  has  been 
patronising  the  poets  of  his 
rell  known  that  he  increased 
poet  laureate,  the  famous  Ben 
Q  marks  to  iSlOO  per  annum, 
Ntnish  vrine. 

mragement  of  learning  and  the 
slipse,  during  the  civil  war  and 
lerwegiuaa.  Many  rery learned  i 
MV*  friom  wsjr  Milton,  found  I 


their  situations  so  eaqr  under  Cromwall,  though 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  political  sentiments 
of  some  of  them,  that  they  quietly  followed 
their  studies;  and  many  works  of  great  merit 
appeared  even  in  those  times  of  distraction. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  great  proficiency  made  in  natural 
philosophy,  especially  by  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  king  was  a  good  judge  of 
that  branch  of  study ;  and,  though  he  was  irre- 
ligious, England  never  abounded  more  with 
learned  and  able  divines  than  in  his  reign.  He 
admired  painting  and  poetry,  but  was  more 
munificent  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
The  incomparable  Paradise  Lost,  by  Milton, 
was  published  in  his  reign,  but  was  not  read 
or  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  merit,  tliough 
it  was  far  firom  being  disregarded  so  much  as 
has  been  commonly  apprehended.  This  reign, 
by  some,  is  reckoned  the  Augustan  age  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  dignified  with  the  names  of  Boyle, 
Halley,  Hooke,  Sydenham.  Harvey,  Temple, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller, 
Dryden,  Wycherly,  and  Otway.  The  pulpit 
assumed  greater  majesty,  a  better  style  and 
truer  energy,  than  it  had  ever  known  before. 
Classic  literature  recovered  many  of  its  native 
graces;  and  the  drama  flourished  luxuriantly, 
but  was  unfortunately  tainted  with  obscene 
ribaldry.  Though  England  could  not,  under 
Charles,  boast  of  a  Jones  and  a  Vandyke,  yet 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  introduced  a  more  gene- 
ral regularity  than  had  ever  been  known  before 
in  architecture.  Nor  was  he  merely  distin- 
guished by  his  skill  as  an  architect;  his  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive;  and  his  discoveries 
in  philosophy  contributed  much  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  excellent 
English  painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were 
foreigners)  also  flourished  in  this  reign. 

That  of  James  II.,  though  he  likewise  had 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  is  chiefly  distim^shed 
in  the  province  of  literature  by  the  sermons 
and  dissertations  of  the  English  divines  against 
popery,  which,  for  strength  of  reasoning  and 
depth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any 
age  or  oountiy. 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  he  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  also 
for  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  though  he  was  far 
from  being  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  Learning 
flourished  in  his  reign,  merely  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soil  in  which  it  had  been  planted. 

The  most  uninformed  readers  are  not  unac- 
quainted vrith  the  improvements  which  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  polite  arts,  received  under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  Anne.  Many  of  the  great 
men  who  had  figured  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts  and  William  were  still  alive  and  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race 
sprang  up  in  the  republic  of  learning  apd  the 
arts.  Addison,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  Lord  BoLng- 
broke,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve, 
Steele,  Bowe,  and  other  excellent WTlU!t«,V>l\iL 
in  verse  and  prose,  need  only  to  te  xMuXioAe^ 
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to  be  admired;  and  the  English  were  ai  trium- 
phant in  literature  aa  in  arms.  Natural  and 
moral  philosophy  kept  pace  with  the  polite 
arts ;  and  even  religious  and  political  disputes 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
by  the  great  liberty  which  the  laws  of  England 
allow  in  speculative  points,  and  which  has 
been  found  highly  advantageous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  valuable  knowledge. 

The  ministers  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons 
of  erudition,  and  some  of  them  were  no  mean 
proficients.  George  II.  was  no  Maecenas;  yet 
his  reign  yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding  in 
the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  it 
produced.  The  episcopal  bench  was  never 
known  to  be  more  respectably  filled  than  it  was 
in  the  early  years  of  his  reign ;  a  Aill  proof  that 
his  nobility  and  ministers  were  judges  of  lite- 
raiy  qualifications.  In  other  departments  of 
erudition,  the  f&vonr  of  the  public  generally 
supplied  the  coldness  of  the  court.  In  the 
reign  of  George  III.  a  great  progress  was 
made  in  the  polite  arts  in  England.  The  Boyal 
Academy  was  instituted,  and  the  annual  public 
exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  arts,  by  promot- 
ing a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a  greater 
attention  to  works  of  genius  of  this  kind  among 
the  public  in  general. 

During  the  long  reign  of  George  III.  almost 
every  branch  of  literature  and  of  science  vras 
cultivated  in  England  with  ability  and  success; 
and  even  short  accounts  of  the  persons  who 
then  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learn- 
ing, talents,  or  various  merits  and  services, 
would  fill  a  moderate  volume.  To  the  theolo- 
gical attainments  of  former  ages,  indeed,  much 
could  not  be  added,  as  the  scriptural  basis  re- 
mained the  same:  yet  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  were  more  dearly  illustrated,  and  the 
concomitant  interests  of  morality  were  more 
ably  enforced.  The  bounds  of  astronomical 
knowledge  were  extended  by  the  discoveries 
of  Ilerschell  and  others;  all  the  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  were  cultivated  vrith  zeal 
and  success;  a  sedulous  attention  to  chemistry 
was  rewarded  by  numerous  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries; and  science  was  rendered  instrumental 
in  the  improvement  of  many  useful  arts.  Geo- 
logy became  a  favourite  study,  and  began  to 
assume  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  miner- 
alogy was  pursued  with  equal  zeal.  The  different 
branches  of  the  healing  art  were  practised  in 
more  judicious  modes,  and  with  more  general 
efficacy.  History,  being  illuminated  and  dig- 
nified by  sedulousness  of  research  and  acute- 
ness  of  remark,  more  fully  answered  that  defi- 
nition which  represents  it  as  a  species  of  pliilo- 
sophy  teaching  by  example.  Poetry  was  more 
gorgeous,  picturesque,  and  fitnciftd.  than  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Pope;  and  if  the  tragic 
drama  did  not  then  remarkably  flourish,  some 
excellent  comedies  were  produced;  and  the 
varieties  of  misceUaneons  literature  afforded, 
to  an  increasing  number  of  readers,  a  consider- 
«Ulf  AuBd  of  Jii«tnictiOD,  and  a  high  degree  of 


entertainment.  It  was  not,  howerei 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Gheorge  III.  th 
began  to  shake  off  its  mechanical  fe 
soar  with  a  free  wing. 

Science,  literature,  and  art,  hare  c 
to  he  in  a  state  of  progress  since  the  <! 
George  III.    George  IV.  was  himself 
considerable  taste,  and  a  liberal  eneo 
learning  and  the  arts.  His  instituting 
Society  of  Literature,  presenting  to  t 
the  extensive  library  collected  by  h 
and  making  arrangements  to  form  a 
painting  and  sculpture,  are 'striking 
this  fact.    To  which  may  be  added,  tl 
the^t  English  monarch  who  bestow* 
honour  upon  the  possessors  of  litera 
tific,  or  pictorial  talent.    William  I'^ 
patron  of  such  things;  but,  fortunate 
thors  and  artists,  they  can  rely  upon 
patron,  the  public,  and  are  no  longer 
necesai^  of  seeking  for  the  coimtenai 
great. 

UlflTSBSITIBS  AXO  SCHOOLS. — Tl 

sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
more  learned  men  than  any  in  Europ 
magnificent  buildings,  which  in  splei 
architecture  rival  the  most  superb  royi 
the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  ease 
quillity  eA)oyed  by  those  who  inha 
surpass  all  the  ideas  which  foreigners, 
them,  conceive  of  literary  societies.  S' 
able  are  they  in  their  foundations,  l 
university  sends  two  members  to  th 
parliament,  and  their  chancellors  an 
have  a  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  stu 
better  to  secure  their  independence. 

To  Oxford  belong  19  colleges  and  S 1 
fbrmer  are  very  liberally  endowed,  b 
latter  the  students  chiefiy  maintain  th 
This  city  is  supposed  by  some  fane 
quaries  to  have  been  a  considerable  p 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and  Cam 
that  "wise  antiquity  did,  even  in  th 
^e,  consecrate  this  place  to  the  Mus 
there  is  no  authority  for  concluding 
university  existed  on  this  spot  before 
of  Alfred,  who  built  three  colleges,  o 
vinity,  another  for  philosophy,  and  a 
grammar.  That  which  is  now  particuk 
University  College,  arose  from  his  foi 
but  the  process  of  the  work  is  no' 
knovrn.  The  next  college,  in  the  ordc 
was  that  of  Balliol,  founded,  about 
1268^  by  the  father  of  the  Scottish  kin^ 
of  Merton,  lord  chancellor  of  the  reali 
and  endowed  the  third,  in  1274.  The 
of  the  lord-treasurer  Walter,  bishop  < 
gave  rise  to  another,  in  1316.  That 
soon  after  arose,  under  the  auspict 
almoner  of  King  Edward  II.  Eglesfi 
lain  to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  founde< 
College  in  1S40;  and  the  next  acaden 
tion  was  that  which  is  still  called  Nev 
though  it  is  now  comparatively  old. 
century  produced  Lincoln  CoUq^e,  I 
and  Slagdalen.    Six  colleges  aroie  ii 
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J, »»— OM  Nose,  Corpni  ChriKti, 
^Maiqr,  St.  John's,  and  Jesus; 
■Ahi^  Fembroke,  and  Worcester, 
si  li  tiM  wqueL  The  30th  college 
'Hodbrd;  but,  am  this  foundation 
B  the  crown  some  years  aico,  the 
iek  h  stood  was  {(ranted  to  the 
Hall.  Those  who  partake 
tta  of  the'colleices  are  about 
tke  independent  memliers  are 


idge*  the  first  collegiate  erertion 
oose,  which  HuKh,  bishop  of  Kly, 
B7;  Clare  Hall  succeeded,  in  \li-26; 
ah,  Bme't  or  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
ni^  Hall,  qaickly  followed.    Gon- 
IS  Ibonded  in  1348;  but,  in  conae- 
Utiaoal  boildiuKS  and  endowments 
r,  it  became  Caius  College  in  the 
s  ninniflcence  of  Henry  VI.  was 
i  in    1441,  by  the  foundation  of 
Ce>  which  is  richly  endowed,  and 
rr  the  beauty  and  majestic  dignity 
,  built  in  the  finest  style  of  Gothic 
.  His  queen  exercised  her  liberality 
mode,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
■B  academical  society  which  took 
na  her  splendid  title.    Catharine 
Wim  the  bounty  of  Robert  Wood- 
llor  of  the  university.    Dr.  Alcock, 
ly,  couTerted  the  nunnery  of  St. 
D  1496,  into  the  college  of  Jesus; 
•t,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  early 
century,  fbunded  the  colleges  of 
•t.  John.    A  new  erection  was  me- 
le  dnke  of  Buckingham,  the  unfor- 
m  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  ambition 
ty;  but  Lord  Chancellor  Audley 
cheme  into  effect,  and  the  structure 
ed  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.    These 
were  eclipsed  in  1540  by  the  lustre 
tnk;  for  Trinity  College  was  then 
Henry  VIII.    Those  of  Emmanuel 
were  organised  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
wninK  College  is  a  recent  founda- 
is  BO  constituted,  as  to  be  rather  a 
■eeeptacle  for  men  of  reputed  learn- 
lace  of  education.  The  fellows  and 
Cambridge  are  calculated  nearly  at 
ve  of  those  students  who  entirely 
nsdves. 

te  House  at  Cambridge  is  a  most 
ce,  ezeented  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
Cfce  library  is  also  a  magnificent 
rhe  library  of  Bene't  College  is  not 
d  by  arcliitectural  beauty ;  but  it 
Joable  collection  of  ancient  manu- 
h  were  presenred  at  the  dissolution 
(teiies. 

Bse  two  fcreat  national  institutions, 
eral  others,  similar  in  kind,  but  of 
tance.  lu  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
I  unlTersity  was  founded  at  Dur- 
iras  never  brought  completely  into 
ceased  toeiiston  the  restoration  of 
adly.  In  isn,  the  dema Mad  cbspter  I 


resolved  to  found  an  academical  iustituuuu,  i<i 
connexion  with  their  cat  iitMlral  church.  Auact 
was  obtained  for  this  pur|iose,  and  a  university 
was  established,  "  to  consist  of  a  warden  ur 
principal,  certain  professors  and  readers,  tutors, 
students,  and  other  officers  and  persons."  Thit 
uuiversity  is  governed  by  a  warden,  senate,  and 
;  convocation,  and  is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in 
i  the  several  faculties.  In  1837  it  obtained  a 
royal  charter.  At  present,  it  has  3  professors, 
6  readers,  and  3  lecturers. 

In  1837a  universitywas  established  by  charter 
in  the  metropolis,  under  the  title  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  It  consists  of  a  chancellor, 
which  office  is  now  held  by  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington, a  vice-chancellor,  and  36  fellows.  It 
sits  for  the  present  at  8omer8et  House,  and  is 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  It  has  26  examiners  into  the  quali- 
fication of  those  who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

With  the  laudable  view  of  conferring  the 
benefits  of  acailemical  education  on  youths 
whose  parents  could  not  aflbrd  the  enormoiu 
expense  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  dreaded 
to  expose  their  children  to  the  dissipated  prac- 
tices too  common  at  those  seminaries.  Uni- 
versity College  (originally  denominated  the 
London  University)  wa^  projected  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  other  eminent  personages.  A 
subscription  was  raised,  and,  in  18S6,  the  build- 
ing of  a  magnificent  pile  was  commenced  in 
Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square.  A  part  of  it  is, 
however,  still  incomplete.  In  1836  the  esta- 
blishment was  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 
It  is  governed  by  a  president,  vice-prcsidenl- 
and  council,  and  has  30  professors. 

As  a  rival  to  this  institution.  King's  College 
was  founded,  and  obtained  a  charter  in  IS39. 
The  building  appropriated  to  it  forms  the 
eastern  wing  of  Somerset  House.  It  has  3i> 
professors,  and  7  teachers;  has  the  queen  for 
its  patron,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  its  visitor;  and  is  under  the  control  of  go- 
vernors, a  president,  and  a  council. 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  several  public 
schools,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
of  Westminster,  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Cliarter 
House,  St.  Paul's,  and  Merchant  Tailors'. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  seminaries 
in  the  counties.  Those  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Manchester, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  eminent. 

LAneuAss.— The  English  language  is  prin- 
cipally a  compound  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
French;  the  Saxon,  however,  predominates; 
and  the  words  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
French,  being  radically  Latin,  are  common  to 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Italians.  A  great  number  of  words,  espe- 
cially scientific  and  technical  terms,  have  been 
introduced  firom  the  Latin  and  Greek.  A  more 
minute  account  of  this  language  would  be  su- 
perfittous  to  an  English  reader;  but  relatively 
it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without  many  of 
the  defects,  of  other  European  languages.  It  is 
wore  energetic,  manly,  and  expTCsvm,  Wka-A 
R 
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either  the  French  or  the  Italian ;  more  copious 
than  the  Spanish;  and  more  eloquent  than  the 
German,  or  the  other  toni^es  of  Gothic  orif(in. 

Antiqi'ities.— The  antiquities  of  EnffUind 
are  either  British,  Roman,  Saxon.  Danish,  or 
An{;lo-Normanic.  The  chief  British  antiqui- 
ties are  those  circles  of  stones  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  times  of  the  Druids.  Stone- 
hen^e,  in  Wiltshire,  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr. 
Stukely,  and  others,  described  as  a  regular  cir- 
cular structure.  The  body  of  the  work  consists 
of  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  which  are  thus 
composed:  the  upright  stones  are  placed  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  distance  from  each  other, 
and  joined  at  the  top  by  over-thwart  stones, 
with  tenons  fitted  to  the  mortises  in  the  up- 
rights, for  keeping  them  in  their  due  positions. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  extremely  Uu^e,  mea- 
suring two  yards  in  breadtli,  one  in  thickness, 
and  above  seven  in  height;  others  are  less  in 
proportion.  The  upriglits  are  wrought  a  little 
with  a  chisel,  and  sometimes  tai)ered;  but  the 
transverse  stones  are  quite  plain.  The  outside 
circle  is  nearly  180  feet  in  diameter,  between 
which  and  the  next  circle  there  is  a  walk  of  .100 
feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a  surprising 
and  awful  effect  upon  the  beholders. 

Near  Avebury,  in  WiltBhire,  tliere  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  structure  of  the  same  kind,  which 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  still  more  stupendous 
scale.  According  to  Stukely,  it  consisted  of 
650  stones,  independently  of  a  large  cromlech 
about  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  was  so  extensive 
as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  present  village 
within  its  circumference.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ditcli,  and  lofty  vallum  without  the 
ditcli,  which  ridge  or  vallum,  it  is  thought,  was 
intended  for  spectators  to  view  the  ceremonies 
within  the  area.  'Within  the  ditch  was  a  circle 
1400  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  1(H)  upright 
stones  from  15  to  17  feet  high,  and  about  40 
feet  in  circumference,  placed  at  a  distance  of 
27  yards  from  each  other.  Within  this  circle 
were  two  circles,  each  consisting  of  two  double 
concentric  arches  composed  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  stones,  and  exhibiting  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. There  were  two  entrances  to  the  grand 
circle,  consisting  of  double  rows  of  100  upright 
btones  each,  placed  at  equal  distances  and  ex. 
tendiug  a  mile  in  length,  one  of  which  was 
terminated  by  another  double  concentric  circle 
of  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  other  by  a  larger 
stone  than  the  rest.  Little  now  remains  of  this 
enormous  structure,  the  stones  having  been 
broken  up  and  employed  for  mending  the  roads 
and  building. 

Monuments  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Cumberland,  Oxfordshire,  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, and  many  other  parts  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  isles. 

Among  the  British  antiquities  not  the  least 

remarkable  are  the  barrows,  or   sepulchral 

mounds,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 

counties,  but  particularly  in  Wiltshire  and  IV>r. 

setabire.    The  Jargebt  knowa  barrow  i»  the  ri- 


gantie  conical  mass  called  Silbury  Hill,  naif 
Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  which  is  170  feet  Ugh> 
and  1680  feet  in  circumference.  The  Eniclbih 
barrows  have  been  divided  into  five  cImsw. 
1.  Those  which  have  the  central  cderation  aboBt 
one-third  of  the  length,  arc  oblong,  ovatcd  at 
each  end,  and  higher  at  the  head  than  the  i 
These  are  similar  to  the  barrows  fonnd  at '. 
demon  and  Troy,  and  in  Egypt.  2.  ObtusB^ 
oval,  with  slight  central  elevation,  leated  OB 
eminences  near  the  sea.  These  resemble  tbt 
Phoenician  barrows.  3.  Such  as  are  more  cir- 
cular, elevated  conically,  the  diameter  (tf  the 
base  equal  to  the  height,  surrounded  by  a  1 
of  six  cubits,  and  containing  blue  glaM  ~ 
amber,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  mUitaiy,  ■^ 
chanical,  and  domestic  utensils  of  brass,  u4flf 
a  mixed  metal.  These  are  supposed  to  be  Ike 
works  of  the  Belgie  before  the  Jnlian  invariiK 
4.  Such  as  are  lai^er  than  the  third  daa^  mt 
long,  oval  or  circular,  and  with  or  vithoiift  • 
fosse.  These,  by  the  lamps,  lacrymatozies^  At, 
which  they  contain,  prove  themaelTes  to  le 
Roman.  5.  Such  as  are  oblong,  with  cirdMcf 
erect  stones  either  at  the  base  (v  ■iiiB«it 
These  are  probably  of  Danish  origin.  In  Con- 
wall,  Northumberland,  Wales,  and  aofme  ctkv 
parts,  instead  of  being,  as  they  osnally  tn,^ 
earth,  they  are  formed  of  loose  stones  or  f 
and  are  called  cairns. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England 
chiefly  of  altars  and  monumental  liim  iljNki. 
which  instruct  us  &s  to  the  legionaiy  staCtaH 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  nanai  af 
some  of  their  commanders.  The  Boman  U|^ 
ways  give  us  an  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  wir 
litaiy  policy  of  those  conquerors.  Theirs 
are  numerous:  one  began  at  Dover,  and 
at  Cardigan;  another  passed  team 
through  Lincoln;  and  a  branch  of  i^ 
Ponteflract  to  Doncaster,  strikes  oat  to  d« 
westward,  passing  through  Tadcaster  to  Toi^ 
and  thence  to  AMby.  The  remains  of  Boma 
camps  are  discernible  in  many  coaatiea  rf 
England;  one  particularly,  very  little  iHWr"*i 
near  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  where  alio  is  ■ 
Roman  amphitheatre.  Their  situatkma  art 
generally  so  well  chosen,  and  their  fortifioutioH 
appear  to  have  been  so  complete,  that  ikcreii 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the  eon- 
stant  habitations  of  the  Roman  soldiot  fai 
England ;  though  it  is  certain,  from  the  beths 
and  tesselated  pavements  fnund  fai  diftmat 
parts,  that  their  chief  ofBcen  lived  tn  towns. 
The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  teatle- 
men,  as  well  as  the  public  repositories,  eontaii 
a  vast  number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  JUuUt, 
trinkets,  and  the  like;  but  the  moat  irmaiitf 
monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  EnglsBd  is 
the  wall  of  Severua,  commonly  called  the  Fids' 
wall,  running  through  Northnmbcrlaad  aid 
Cumberland;  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith.  The  wall 
at  first  consisted  only  of  stipes  and  tiat,  wHh 
a  ditch;  but  Severus  built  it  with  atone  fwu 
and  IurCVa  «X  vtovct  i^xvGkSicbtiA  that  each 
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iy  eonunuiiication  with  the 
tteaded  all  along  by  a  deep 
,  Mid  a  military  highway  to 
daoa  fine  remain  of  Roman 
BMiborough   Castle, 


near 


pihiea  in  England  consist 
tical  edifices,  and  places  of 
ish  erections  in  England  are 
from  the  Saxon.  Their 
alar  form,  and  are  generally 
but  their  forts  are 


I  with  Anglo-Normanic  mo- 
!  chooae  to  call  so,  because, 
es  Qiider  whom  tJiey  were 
rman  original,  the  expense 
Enicliahmen  with  English 
ater,  and  Westminster  Ilall 
hapa  the  finest  specimens  to 
pe  of  that  Gothic  manner 
building  before  the  restora- 
nd  Boman  architectore.  All 
n  the  kingdom  are  more  or 
ate.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
mtions  fbnnd  in  some  parts 
liitiah,  Saxon,  or  Norman. 
L  castle  of  Beigate  in  Surrey 
e,  and  seems  to  haTe  been 
ting  the  cattle  and  effects  of 
les  of  war  and  invasion.  It 
[g  ban,  round  which  runs  a 
he  same  rock;  and  tradition 
le  room  in  which  the  barons 
uing  the  wars  of  King  John. 
Krft  and  very  practicable ;  but 
liere  the  excavation,  which  is 
uare  passage,  about  six  feet 
de,  terminates,  because  the 
places  fallen  in. 
at  the  first  inhabitants  of 
e  of  the  Oaols  or  Celt«,  may 
dnded  from  the  evident  con- 
omplexions,  language,  man- 
and  religion. 

was  invaded  by  Caesar,  about 
i  Christian  era,  his  pretended 
omplete  and  indecisive;  nor 
derive  the  least  advantage 
litions,  except  a  better  know- 
I  than  they  had  before.  The 
me  of  his  descent,  were  go- 
r  by  a  political  confederacy, 
an,  whose  territories  lay  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
I;  and  this  form  of  govern- 
oong  them  for  a  considerable 

of  life,  as  it  is  described  by 
t  anthors,  they  were  rude  and 
they  certainly  sowed  com, 
f  ■id>siBted  upon  animal  food 
clothing  consisted  of  skins; 
led  huts;  and  their  fortifica- 
ianis.  They  were  incredibly  j 
tBt^emeatoftbeircbariotB;  / 


and  they  fought  with  lances,  darts,  and  swords. 
Women  sometimes  led  their  armies  to  the  field, 
and  were  recognized  as  sovereigns  in  their  par< 
ticular  districts.  They  painted  their  bodies  with 
woad,  which  gave  them  a  bluish  cast;  and  they 
are  said  to  liave  had  figures  of  animals  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  their  skins.  In  their  mar- 
riages they  were  not  very  delicate;  ftw  they 
formed  themselves  into  what  we  may  call  ma- 
trimonial clubs:  12  or  14 men  married  as  many 
wives,  and  each  vrife  was  common  to  them 
all;  but  her  cliildren  belonged  to  the  original 
husband. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Augustus  Cvsar, 
the  Britons  lived  rather  as  the  iQlies  than  the 
tributaries  of  the  Bomans;  but  the  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  Britain  being 
then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius,  43  years 
after  the  birUk  of  Christ,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition into  this  island.  His  conquests, 
however,  were  imperfect;  Boadicea,  though  a 
woman,  and  Caractacns,  made  noble  stands 
against  the  Bomans.  The  latter  vras  made 
prisoner,  after  a  desperate  battle,  and  carried 
to  Bome,  where  his  undaunted  behaviour  be- 
fore Claudius  gained  liim  the  admiration  of 
the  victors.  Boadicea,  being  oppressed  in  a 
manner  that  disgraces  the  Boman  name,  and 
defeated,  disdained  to  survive  the  liberties  of 
her  country.  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian, 
after  subduing  South  Britain,  carried  his  arms 
into  Scotland,  where  his  successors  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  their  progress,  every  inch  of 
ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the 
residence  of  the  Bomans  in  this  island,  they 
erected  walls  to  protect  the  Britons  firom  the 
invasions  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots.  They 
introduced  into  it  aU  the  luxuries  of  Italy ;  and 
under  them  the  South  Britons  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  vassalage,  while  the  genius  of  liberty 
retreated  to  the  northward,  where  the  uncixl- 
tivated  natives  made  a  stubborn  resistance 
against  these  tyrants  of  the  world.  Though 
the  southern  Britons  were  unquestionably  very 
brave,  when  incorporated  vrith  the  Boman 
legions  abroad,  we  know  of  no  struggle  they 
made  in  later  times,  finr  their  independence  at 
home,  notwithstanding  the  many  opportuni- 
ties that  presented  themselves.  The  Boman 
emperors  and  generals,  while  in  this  island, 
assisted  by  the  Britons,  were  firequently  em- 
ployed in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Cale- 
donians; but  they  seem  to  have  had  no  difS- 
culty  in  maintaining  their  authority  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  Britons  seem  to  have 
thought  that  submission  to  a  civilized  people 
was  better  than  alliance  with  a  savage  race, 
f^m  whom  they  had  experienced  nothing  but 
rapine  and  murder. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  those  bar- 
barous hordes,  which,  under  tb*  names  of  Goths 
and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Boman  empire  with 
infinite  numbers,  and  with  danger  to  Rome 
itself,  the  Roman  l^ons  were  withdravm  from 
Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  BiitisYv  youXYi, 
tor  the  defeaee  of  the  capital  and  ce&tx«  ot  \.Yv« 
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empire;  and,  that  they  might  leave  the  island 
with  a  good  gmce,  they  asaittted  the  Britous 
in  rebailding  with  stone  the  wall  of  Serenu 
between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  which  they 
lined  with  forts  and  watch-towers ;  and,  having 
done  this  good  ofBce,  they  left  Britain  about 
the  year  420. 

Finding  the  island  finally  deserted  by  the 
Roman  legions,  the  Picts  and  Scots  now  re- 
garded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked 
the  wall  of  Severus  with  redoubled  force, 
ravaging  all  before  them  with  irresistible  fury. 
The  poor  Britons,  (like  a  helpless  family  de- 
prived of  its  parent  and  protector,)  already 
sabdaed  by  their  own  fears,  repeatedly  had 
recourse  to  Rome.  Craving  relief,  they  sent 
over  a  desponding  epistle,  (still  upon  record,) 
which  was  addressed  in  these  words:  "  To 
Attius,  thrice  consul;  the  groans  of  the  Bri- 
tons :"  in  which,  ai'ter  other  lamentable  com- 
plaints, they  said,  "  that  the  barbarians  drove 
them  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  back  to  the  bar- 
barians; and  they  had  only  the  hard  choice 
left,  of  perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
waves."  But,  having  no  hopes  given  them  by 
the  Roman  general  of  any  succours  £rom  that 
side,  they  began  to  consider  what  other  nation 
they  might  call  over  to  their  relief.  By  the 
advice  of  Vortigern,  the  chief  prince  of  South 
Britain,  they  engaged  two  Saxon  chiefs,  Ilengist 
and  Horsa,  to  protect  them  fix>m  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  Those  adventurers  readily  accepted  the 
invitations  of  the  Britons,  whom  they  relieved 
by  checlring  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  But 
their  own  country  was  so  populous  and  barren, 
and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  were  so  agree- 
able and  alluring,  that  they  began  to  meditate 
a  settlement  for  themselves;  and,  fresh  sup- 
plies of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the 
Saxons  soon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons, 
whom,  after  a  violent  struggle,  they  subdued, 
or  drove  into  Wales.  England  was  divided 
into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  so 
rude,  that  we  know  little  of  its  history.  The 
Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters;  and  public 
transactions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded 
only  by  their  bards,  a  species  of  men  whom 
they  held  in  great  veneration. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this 
work  to  relate  the  history  of  every  particular 
state  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  pope  in  the  time  of 
Augustin  supplied  England  with  about  400 
monks,  and  that  the  popish  clergy  took  care  to 
keep  their  kings  and  laity  in  the  most  de- 
plorable ignorance.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
during  their  heptarchy,  were,  in  reality,  go- 
verned by  priests  and  monks,  who  persuaded 
many  of  their  kings  either  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  cloisters,  or  to  undertake  pilgprimages  to 
Rome,  where  they  finished  their  days.  Some 
brave,wise,  and  able  princes,  however,  fiourished 
in  those  times.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and 
laa,  the  Went-Saxon,  distinguished  themselves 
a»JeffiBlaton;  Edwin  and  Oswald,  the  North- 


umbrian princes,  extended  the  fiame  of  their 
policy  beyond  the  limiu  of  Britain;  and  Olh, 
the  Mercian,  though  his  hands  were  stained 
with  blood,  exhibited  dignity  and  elevation  of 
character. 

The  heptarchy  was  in  a  disordered  tIMa, 
when,  in  the  year  827,  the  generality  of  tlM 
Anglo-Saxons,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  their 
petty  kings,  called  to  the  throne  Egbert,  lung 
of  Wessex,  the  eldest  remaining  branch  of  thi 
race  of  Cerdic.     On  the  submission  of  tibfl 
Northumbrians,  he  became  king  of  all  Eoff* 
land,  that  is,  the  land  of  the  Angles.    He  died 
in  836,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethehrott. 
By  this  time  England  had  become  a  scene  of 
blood  and  ravages,   in  consequence  of  tte 
Danish  invasions;  and  the  king,  after  brsf^ 
opposing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotkm  te 
Rome.    His  gifts  to  the  clergy  on  this  occariOi 
were  so  prodigious,  even  the  tithes  of  all  hfi 
dominions,  that  they  show  his  intellect  to  hm 
been  disturbed  by  his  devotion.     He  divided 
his  dominions  between  his  sons  EthelbaU  mi 
Ethelbert.    The  latter  left  the  kingdom,  ia 
866,  to  his  brother  Ethelred,  in  whose  timctta 
Danes  became  masters  of  the  maritime  partfc 
Ethelred    being    killed,  his    brother  AUni 
mounted  the  throne  in  871.     He  was  one  af 
the  greatest  princes,  both  in  peace  and  wm, 
mentioned  in  history.    He  fought  many  bM- 
tles  with  the  Danes,  with  various  success;  aai, 
'  when  defeated,  found  resources  that  rendend 
him  as  formidable  as  before.    He  waa,  howeMi; 
at  one  time  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  giaalX 
distress,  being  forced  to  live  in  the  diagoiM  of 
a  cow-herd:  but  still  he  maintained  a  leent 
correspondence  with   his  brave   fHend^  Iqr 
whose  assistance  he  gave  the  Danes  s^nal 
overthrows,  till  at  last  he  recovered  the  kfH- 
dom,  and  obliged  the  enemy,  who  had  wttkd 
in  it,  to  swear  obedience  to  his  government. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  icigo,«« 
that  of  raising  a  maritime  power  in  Engind, 
by  which  he  secured  the  coasts  from  fntan 
invasions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  tad 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  university  of  Oxtati, 
about  the  year  896.  He  divided  England  tata 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithlngs;  or  rather,  he 
revived  those  divisions,  and  the  use  of  Jada^ 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  thron|^  tke 
ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  edneatad 
at  Rome,  he  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  a 
patron  of  learning,  but  an  author;  and  lOBii 
of  his  works  are  still  extant.  He  tdls  ni^ 
that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  bad 
scarcely  a  lay  subject  who  could  read  Eng^ 
lioh,  or  an  ecclesiastic  who  understood  Latin, 
lie  introduced  stone  and  brick  building  into 
general  use,  in  palaces  as  well  as  chur^M, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  English,  for  vommj 
ages  after  his  death,  were  content  with  habita- 
tions constructed  chiefly  of  wood.  HIa  en- 
couragement of  commerce  and  navigation  may 
seem  incredible;  but  he  had  merchanta  who 
ttaded  Vn  X^kka  \«r«i«i^  ot  \bi^A.\  igeni  WGUiam  af 
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'^  tkat  some  of  their  fi^emn 
I  tke  church  of  Sherborne  in 
ledied,  about  the  year  890,  a 
'Ae  coasts  of  Norway  and 
■e  Octher,  who  told  him  in 
hat  he  sailed  along  the  coast 
soounonly  the  whale-hunters 
[n  the  two  Scottish  kings,  his 
ttegoiy  and  Donald,  he  found 
al  allies  affainst  the  Danes. 
are  fouf^ht  fifty-six  pitched 
inexorable  against  his  corrupt 
used  to  hang  up  in  the  public 
error  to  evil-doers.  He  died 
nd  his  character  was  so  com- 
nd  heroic,  that  he  was  justly 
h  the  epithet  of  the  Great. 
seeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the 
m,  though  a  brave  prince,  the 
leir  invasions.  He  died  in  the 
ncceeded  by  his  son  Athelstan. 
ly  encouraged  commerce,  and 
'exy  merchant  who  had  made 
his  own  account  to  the  Mcdi- 
1  be  considered  as  equal  to  a 
m.  He  caused  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Saxon  tongue.  He 
Tal  wars  with  the  Scots,  in 
aerally  successftil,  and  died  in 
I  of  his  successors,  Edmund, 
f,  were  unimportant;  but  Ed- 
d  the  throne  in  939,  revived  the 
igland,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
river  Dee  by  eight  kings,  his 
sat  at  the  helm.  Although  he 
priests,  particularly  St.  Dun- 
as  honourable  to  himself  and 
pie.  He  was  succeeded  in  975 
,  Edward,  who  was  barbarously 
s  step-mother  Elfrida,  whose 
anted  the  throne  in  979.  Eng- 
',  was  overrun  with  barbarians ; 
}y  degrees  became  masters  of 
of  the  country.  In  the  vain 
;  their  piracies,  the  king  agreed 
,000^  which  he  levied  by  way  of 
sd  Danegelt,  and  was  the  first 
land.  In  1002  they  bad  made 
s  in  England,  that  Ethelred 
general  massacre  of  them  by 
t  it  is  improbable  that  such  an 
d  ftilly  into  execution.  Some 
.  kind  were  imdoubtedly  made 
nties;  but  they  served  only  to 
ish  king  Swein,  who,  in  1013, 
ato  Normandy.  Sweiu,  dying 
.eeeeded  by  his  son  Canute  the 
I,  returning  to  England,  forced 
o  Denmark,  whence  he  invaded 
great  army,  and  obliged  Ed- 
so  called  flrom  his  great  bodily 
red's  son,  to  divide  with  him 
Edmund  being  assassinated, 
d  to  the  imdivided  realm.  He  . 
r  hsrjntr  governed  with  abSlity  / 


f,     Hhnoa,  Harold  Uarf  foot. 


did  nothing  memorable ;  and  his  successor,  II  ar- 
dicanute,  was  so  degenerate  a  prince,  that  the 
Danish  royalty  ended  with  him  faa  England. 

Tlie  family  of  Ethelred  being  now  called  to 
the  throne,  Edward  the  Confessor  mounted  it, 
though  Edgar  Atheling  had  the  lineal  right. 
On  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  in  lOM,  Harold, 
son  to  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  procure  the  crown. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  though  of  illegi- 
timate birth,  was  then  in  the  uncontested  pos- 
session of  that  duchy  which  had  been  vrrcsted 
fh>m  the  French  by  his  northern  ancestors,  and 
be  resolved  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  which,  he  said,  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Edward.  For  that  purpose  he  invited 
the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as  his  own 
vassals,  to  join  him,  and  made  liberal  promises 
to  his  followers,  of  land  and  honours  in  Eng- 
land, to  induce  them  to  assist  him  effectually. 
By  these  means  he  collected  about  60,000  men ; 
and,  while  Harold  was  embarrassed  with  an 
invasion  fVom  the  Danes,  the  Normans  landed 
in  England  without  opposition.  The  king, 
hastening  back  £rom  the  north,  where  he  hail 
routed  his  enemies,  encountered  William  near 
Hastings,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  English  were  totally  defeated. 

We  have  very  particular  accounts  of  the  value 
of  provisions  and  manufactures  in  those  days : 
a  palflry  cost  1*.;  an  acre  of  land  \t.\  a  hide  of 
land,  containing  120  acres,  lOOt. ;  a  sheep  was 
estimated  at  If.;  an  ox  was  computed  at  &>.,  a 
cow  at  4«.,  a  man  at  £& ;  but  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  forming  the  proportion  of  value  which 
those  shillings  bore  to  the  present  standard  of 
money.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown. 
Linen  was  not  much  used.  In  the  Saxon  times, 
land  was  divided  among  all  the  male  children  of 
the  deceased.  Entails  were  sometimes  prac- 
tised in  those  times. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  they  were  in  general  a  rude  unculti- 
vated people,  yet  not  wholly  ignorant  of  lite- 
rature, unskilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
addicted  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  disorder. 
But,  amidst  those  defects,  public  liberty  and 
personal  fireedom  were  well  understood  and 
guarded  by  the  Saxon  institutions ;  and  we  0T^  e 
to  them,  at  this  day,  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  the  English  subject. 

The  loss  which  both  sides  suffered  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  is  uncertain,  but  was  enor- 
mous. Anglo-Saxon  authors  say  that  Harold 
was  so  impatient  to  fight,  that  he  attacked 
William  with  half  of  his  army,  so  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  number  was  on  the  side  of  the  Nor- 
man; and,  indeed,  the  death  of  Harold  seems 
to  have  decided  the  day.  William  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  made  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  England,  by 
converting  lands  into  knights'-fees,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  62,000,  and  were  holden 
ot  the  Norman  and  other  great  person^  "who 
had  assisted  him  in  his  conquest,  and  w\\o  v>'pt<' 
bound  to  attend  him  with  their  VluVkVxU  wv«i 
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foUowen  in  his  wars.  lie  fftse,  for  instance,  to 
one  of  his  barons  the  whole  county  of  Chesten 
which  he  erected  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered 
by  his  Ktant  almost  independent  of  the  crown; 
and  here,  accordin;;  to  some  historians,  we  have 
the  rise  of  the  feudal  law  in  England.  lie 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to'  keep  possession  of 
hia  crown.  Edfi:ar  Atheling  and  his  sister  were 
kindly  received  in  Scotland;  and  many  of  the 
Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and  formed  conspiracies 
in  England.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before 
the  north  and  a  part  of  the  centre  of  England 
was  reduced  under  his  yoke.  The  kinfc,  how- 
CTcr,  at  length  surmounted  all  difficulties,  but 
not  without  exercising  unjustifiable  cruelties 
npon  tiie  .\nglo-Saxons.  He  introduced  the 
Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the  stone 
square  tower  at  London,  commonly  called  the 
White  Tower;  bridled  the  country  with  forts, 
and  disarmed  the  old  inhabitants:  in  short,  he 
attempted  everything  possible  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution, 
though,  at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  same 
oath  that  was  taken  by  the  Saxon  kings.  He 
caused  a  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land to  be  made,  or  rather  to  be  completed,  (for 
it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,) 
and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains  or 
servile  tenants,  slaves,  and  live-stock,  upon 
each  estate;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  book 
called  Domesday-book,  still  extant.  The  repose 
of  this  prince  was  disturbed  in  his  old  age  by 
the  rebellion  of  bis  eldest  son,  Robert,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Normandy,  but 
began  to  act  as  an  independent  ruler  of  that 
province,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  France. 
William,  who  was  also  stung  by  a  coarse  jest 
made  upon  him  by  the  French  monarch,  seeing 
a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon  it  with  his  usual 
vigour;  and,  with  incredible  celerity,  transport- 
ing a  brave  English  army  into  France,  was 
everywhere  victorious,  but  died  before  he  had 
finished  the  war,  in  the  year  1087>  the  65th  of 
his  age. 

The  succession  to  the  crovm  was  disputed 
between  the  Conqueror's  sons,  Robert  and 
William  (commonly  called  Rufus,  from  his  red 
hair,)  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
He  was  a  brave  prince,  but  was  stained  by 
cruelty  and  many  other  vices,  and  was  tm- 
donbtedly  a  usurper.  He  was  likewise  hated 
by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  brother; 
and,  consequently,  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars  with  his  brothers  and  his  reluctant  sub- 
jects. About  this  time  the  crusades  to  the 
Holy  Land  began ;  and  Robert,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  engage,  accommodated  his  dispute 
with  William,  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
levied  from  the  clergy.  Rufus  was  accidentally 
killed,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  year  1100,  the  43rd  of  his  age. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Henry  I.  (sumamed  Beauclerc,  on  account  of 
his  learning,)  though  Robert  was  then  retum- 
/a/f  from  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  said 
to  have  purchased  the  throne;  first,  by  the 


royal  treasure,  which  he  seized  at  Winchester; 
secondly,  by  a  charter,  in  which  he  restonA 
his  subjects  to  the  rights  and  privileges  Hbmf 
had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  tdBga; 
and,  thirdly,  by  his  marriage  with  Matikh^ 
niece  to  Edgar  Atheling.  His  reign  in  a  gmt 
measure  restored  the  clergy  to  their  influeaea 
in  the  state;  and  they  formed,  as  it  ^nen,  a 
separate  body,  dependant  upon  the  pq^; 
which  afterwards  caused  great  convulsixms  im 
England.  Henry,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  fraud,  made  himself  master  of  Robert's  per* 
son  and  his  duchy,  and  detained  him  apriaoocr 
above  ^  years,  until  his  death.  He  was  ntbei' 
ward  engaged  in  a  bloody,  but  successfnl  war 
with  France;  and,  before  his  death,  he  settM 
the  succession  upon  his  daughter  MatiUi^ 
(widow  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany.)  aad 
Henry,  her  son  by  GeoA«y  Plantagenet,  eail 
of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a  surfeit,  in  the  Mh 
year  of  his  age,  in  1135.  He  was  able  and 
politic,  rather  than  humane  or  benevolent. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  settlement  of  the 
succession,  the  crown  was  claimed  and  seiiH 
by  Stephen,  earl  of  Blnis,  grandson  of  WilliiB 
the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  son  were  then 
abroad;  and  Stephen  was  assisted  in  his  osiir 
pation  by  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  other  prelates.  Matilda,  however,  found  a 
generous  protector  in  her  uncle  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  a  brave  and  faithftil  friend  ia 
her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  headed  her  party.  A  long  war  ensued ; 
and  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made  prisoacr 
in  1141.  Matilda  was  proud  and  weak:  the 
clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious,  and,  when 
joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  factions  and 
turbulent,  were  an  over-match  for  the  crowa. 
They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the  Sazoa 
laws;  and,  finding  Matilda  refractory,  tkcy 
drove  her  out  of  England.  Stephen,  when  ht 
was  exchanged  for  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  wte 
was  also  a  prisoner,  found  that  his  clergy  md 
nobility  had  in  a  great  measure  exclnded  hbn 
^m  the  government,  by  building  1100  castk% 
where  each  owner  lived  as  an  hidependest 
prince,  and  exercised  the  most  tyrannical  vmuf 
over  the  people.  He  attempted  to  force  then 
to  declare  his  son  Eustace  heir-apparent  to  the 
kingdom;  and  this  exasperated  the  cleigyio 
much,  that  they  invited  over  young  Heniy  of 
Anjou,  who  accordingly  landed  in  England 
vrith  an  army  of  foreigrners.  This  measaie 
divided  the  clergy  ttom.  the  barons,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  a  second  conquest;  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay  aris- 
tocracy, proposed  an  accommodation,  to  which 
both  parties  agreed.  Stephen,  who  about  that 
time  lost  his  son  Eustace,  was  to  retain  the 
name  and  office  of  king;  but  Heniy,  who  was 
in  fact  invested  with  the  chief  ezeentive  power, 
was  acknowledged  his  successor.  Though  tUs 
accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  hn- 
perfeet,  it  was  received  by  the  English  vrith 
great  joy ;  and,  Stephen  dying  very  opportunely. 
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tlie  KT^AteBt  prince  of 
extraordinaiy  abili- 
t;  and  had  performed,  in  the 
■ref  ftb  igfl^  aetiona  that  would  have 
ii  Ac  BiM  experienced  warriors.    At 
tmlm  to  die  throne,  he  found  the  con- 
of  Oa  Eagliah  boTOughR  icreatly  ini- 
Ijikr  privileftea  granted  to  them  in  the 
9  teiweea  their  late  kinffs  and  the 
.   Eeary  perceived  the  irood  policy  ot 
I  itfll  tether  extended  Uie  franchiiei 
■eaffhi,  ao  that.  If  a  bondman  or  wr- 
■iacd  !■  a  horouich  a  year  and  a  day, 
by  neh  realdence  made  flrre.    Thia 
m  aereaaion  of  power  to  the  crown, 
the  UoK    alone  could   support  the 
I  avidiut  their  feudal  tyrants;  and  it 
HcDty  to  reduce  his  overfcrown  nobi- 
the  icroimd  of  their  being  ille«^l,  he 
the  exeefwive  lerants  of  crawn-landn 
Swphen;  and  he  demolished  many  of 
n  that  had  been  built  by  ttie  bamna; 
n  he  befcan  to  attack  the  rlcrfry,  he 
rlr  nanrpationa  not  to  be  shaken,    lie 
I  that  the  root  of  all  the  enonuoas  dis- 
y  in  Rome,  where  the  poprs  liad  ex- 
rhnrchmen,  not  only  flrom  lay  courts, 
hnpoats.    Unfortunately  fnr  Henry, 
of  the  Enf(1i*h  church,  and  chancellor 
tDcdom.  waa  the  celebrated  Thomas 
This  man  was  violent,  intrepid,  and 
taird  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  eveiy 
t  at  the  same  time  cool  and  politic. 
r  aaaembled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon. 
me  constitutions  were  enacted,  which. 
iboliahed  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
Che  EnirliMh  clergy.    Finding  it  In  Tain 
the  scream,  Becket  signed  thow  con- 
8  until  they  could  be  ratiflrd  by  the 
ho,    as    he   foresaw,   rejected  them. 
havInK  heen  accused  of  robbing  the 
hlle  he  was  chancellor,  fled  to  France, 
le  pope  and  the  Frenrli  king  esiKnised 
«1.    The  effect  was,  that  all  the  Eng^ 
rgy  who  were  on  the  king's  side  were 
onleated,  and  the  laity  ahsolved  flrom 
•gianee.    Thia  disconcerted  Ileniy  so 
lat  he  ■abmltted  to  a  compromise  with 
prelate,  who  returned  in  triumph  to 
Hia  return  swelled  his  pride,  and 
1  his  inaolence,  until  both  became  in- 
hie  to  the  king,  who,  finding  that  he 
ket  only  the  flrat  subject  in  his  own 
1%,  was  heard  to  say,  in  the  anguioh 
ut,  *  Is  there  no  one  who  will  revenge 
.areh'a    cause    upon    this  audacious 
These  words  reached  the  ears  of  four 
who,  without  apprising  Heniy  of  their 
IS,  went  over  to  Enxland.  where  they 
the  hialns  of  the  unfortunate  prelate 
e  ahar  ot  his  own  church.     The  king 

0  condition  to  support  the  act  of  his 

and  tlie  public  resentment  rose  so 

the  supposition  that  he  was  privy  to 

er.  that  he  submit fml  to  be  urourfpad 

1  Mt  the  tomboftbepreteadedmiutyr. 


Ilcniy  distinguished  his  reign  by  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland  to  a  state  of  vuMalage;  also 
by  the  invaxion  of  Ireland;  and  by  marrying 
Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  ol  France,  but  the 
beirvis  of  Uuienne  and  Puictou,  by  which  union 
he  l><>came  almost  as  powf  riul  in  France  as  the 
i'rcnch  king  himself,  and  tfau  greatest  prince  in 
Christendom.  1  n  his  last  years  hv  was  unhappy, 
having  embarrassed  himself  by  intrigues  with 
women.    Ills  infidelity  was  resented  by  his 
queen  Eleanor,  who  even  engaged  her  soun 
Henry,  Richard,  and  John,  in  repeated  rebel- 
licms,  which  affectetl  their  father  so  much  as  to 
throw  him  into  a  fever;  and  he  died  at  Chinnn. 
in  France,  in  11H9,  at  the  age  of  66  years.    The 
sum  he  left  in  reatly  money  at  his  death  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated;  but  the  most  mo- 
derate accounts  make  it  amount  to  .l^i!Ui),U(M)  of 
our  mone}'. 

Richard  I.,  sumame<l  Ccrur-de-Lion,  from  his 
great  courage,  was  the  tliird  but  eldc^it  surviviii;; 
son  of  Henry  II.  He  engaged  in  a  most  mag- 
nificent but  ruinous  crusade  to  the  Holy  I<and, 
where  he  took  Asralon,  and  displayed  his  vahiur 
by  many  heroin  acts.  After  several  glorious 
but  fhiitless  campaigns,  he  concluded  a  trui-e 
of  three  years  with  the  sultan  Saladin;  and,  as 
he  was  returning  to  England,  was  treacherously 
surprised  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  who.  in  JliKi. 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor  Heniy  VI. 
His  ransom  was  fixed  by  the  sonlid  potentate 
at  ]5(l,(MiO  marks,  about  j£:)no,OlMl  of  our  money. 
On  his  return,  he  found  his  dominions  in  great 
disorder,  through  the  practices  of  his  brother 
Jithn,  whom,  however,  he  panloned;  and  by 
the  invasions  of  the  French,  whom  he  repelled ; 
but  he  was  slain  while  beiiieging  the  castle  of 
Chains,  in  the  year  1199,  the  42nd  of  his  age. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  succeede<l 
him,  is  infamous  in  the  English  histoiy.  He 
put  to  death  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  his  bro- 
ther (jeotTrey,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown.  The  young  prince's  mother,  Con- 
stance, complained  to  Philip,  king  of  France, 
who  soon  after  deprived  John  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.  This  monarch  became  at  last  so 
apprehennive  of  a  French  invasion,  that  he  ren- 
dered himself  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid 
his  crown  and  regalia  at  the  foot  of  the  legate 
Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days.  The 
great  barons  resented  his  meanness,  by  taking 
arms ;  but  he  rcpeate^l  his  shamefiil  submissions 
to  the  pope;  and,  after  experiencing  various 
fortunes  of  war,  he  was  at  last  brought  so  low, 
that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1215,  to  sign  the 
great  deed  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Mag- 
na Chnrta.  Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fkct 
no  other  than  a  renewal  of  those  immunities 
which  the  barons  and  their  followers  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which 
they  claimed  by  the  charters  of  Henry  I.  and 
his  grandson.  As  the  principles  of  liberty,  how- 
ever, came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property 
to  br  better  seriired,  this  charter,  by  vtix\o\va 
Miibsrqitent  arfs  and  explanations,  became  av 
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plicable  to  evtiy  English  sabjcct,  as  well  as  to 
the  barons,  kniRhts,  and  buncesacn.  John  had 
ticarccly  signaed  it,  wlien  be  retracted,  and 
called  upon  the  pope  for  protection ;  on  which 
the  barons  withdrew  their  allei^iance  from  him, 
and  transferred  it  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Au|(^tus.  Tliis  gave  offence  to  the 
pope;  and  the  barons,  being  apprehensive  of 
the  subjection  of  their  country  to  France,  re- 
turned to  their  allcKiance.  John  died  in  1216, 
in  the  dlst  year  of  his  age. 

The  city  of  London  owes  some  of  her  privi- 
leges to  him.  The  office  of  mayor,  before  his 
reign,  was  for  life ;  but  he  empowered  the  citi- 
tens  to  choose  a  mayor  out  of  their  own  body 
annually,  and  to  elect  their  sheriffs  and  com- 
mon-council, as  at  present. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  state  when  the 
crown   devolved   upon   Henry  III.,  the  late 
king^'s  son,  who  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chosen  his  guardian ; 
and,  the  pope  taking   part  with  the  young 
prince,  the  French  were  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  king  was  obliged 
to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Eng- 
lan(L    The  regent,  who  had  thus  retrieved  the 
independence  of  his  countty,  died  in  1219;  and 
the  regency  devolved  upon  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   The  king  was  of  a  feeble  disposition, 
and  had  been  persuaded  to  violate  the  Great 
Charter.  Indeed,  he  seemed  always  endeavour- 
ing to  evade  the  privileges  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  grant  and  confirm.    A  baronial 
association  was  formed  against  him  and  his 
government;   and,  a  civil  war   commencing, 
licnry  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his 
Gascons  and  foreign  mercenaries.    His  profu- 
sion brought  him  into  great  difficulties;  and 
the  fomous  Simon  de  Mont  fort  (who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  and  was  made  earl  of  Leicester) 
being  chosen  general  of  the  association,  the 
king  and  his  two  sons  were  defeated,  and  made 
prisoners,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.    A  difference 
happening  between  Montfort  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority. 
Prince  Edward,  Henry's  eldest  son,  obtained 
his  liberty;   and,  assembling  as  many  as  he 
could  of  his  fother's  subjects,  he  gave  battle  to 
the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Evesham  in 
1265,  their  leader  falling  in  the  field.    Prince 
Edward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crusade, 
Henry,  during  his  absence,  died  in  1272,  the 
66th  year  of  his  age  and  57th  of  his  reign. 

For  the  parliamentary  arrangements  which 
gave  lustre  to  a  reign  otherwise  inglorious,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  our  sketch  of  the  constitu- 
tion. To  the  interested  policy  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  some  attribute  the  rise  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Edward  I.  was  a  wise  and  able  prince;  and 
his  regulations,  and  reformation  of  the  laws, 
have  justly  given  him  the  title  of  the  English 
Justinian.  He  purified  the  judicial  courts,  and 
corrected  gross  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the 
Ihw.  He  pHH»cd  the  mortmain  act,  by  which  all 
pfrmns  "mrre  rentndned  from  giving,  by  will 


or  otherwise,  their  estates  to  (those  so  called) 
religious  purposes,  and  to  the  aocietie*  that 
never  die,  without  a  licence  from  the  crowB." 
He  gave  greater  freedom  and  dignity  to  tk» 
popular  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  i»- 
proved,  in  various  respects,  the  general  state  of 
the  nation. 

This  prince  was  involved,  by  the  ambitkm  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  a  war  with  France,  and  was 
deprived  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne:  bat  thia  loas 
wak  compensated  by  the  subjagatioa  of  tha 
whole  principality  of  Wales,     lie  also  eoa- 
quered  Scotland,  after  having  bestowed  tha 
disputed  crown  by  arbitration  upon  John  dt 
Balliol:  but  the  tyranny  of  his  ot&cen  nraift 
rated  the  people  into  a  revolt,  and  Robert  dt 
Brus  was  proclaimed  king.    Edward  reaoltcd 
to  chastise  that  prince;  but  death,  in  July  Ulj; 
put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  enterpiiaei. 
His  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  showfd 
an  early  propensity  to  the  encouragement  tt 
favourites.    A  Gascon,  named  Gaveston,  wIm 
had  been  banished  by  the  late  king,  was  re- 
called by  the  new  monarch,  and  loaded  with 
honours :  the  barons  insisted  upon  there-ezpol* 
sion  of  the  arrogant  and  odious  favourite;  \ttt, 
when  the  king  had  confirmed  Majcna  Chartfw 
he  procured  the  consent  of  his  nobles  to  the 
unmolested  residence  of  his  friend  in  Englaad. 
The  king's  renewed  misconduct  prodnced  a 
confederacy  against  him;  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  power  to  a  baronial  committer  ad 
his  favourite  was  put  to  death. 

The  progress  of  Robert  de  Brus,  in  Scotlaad^ 
roused  Edward  from  his  indolence;  and  ha 
marched  with  a  great  army  into  Scotland;  bat, 
as  he  was  unable  to  direct  the  operations  of  tlM 
troops,  the  enemy  disgraced  him  by  a  s^psil 
defeat,  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  now  niled 
by  another  favourite,  Hugh  le  Despeastr, 
against  whom  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  other 
noblemen  rose  in  arms;  but  the  tnsoiieBts 
were  defeated,  and  their  powerful  and  popalat 
leader  was  capitally  punished.  As  the  kta« 
did  not  exercise  his  triumph  with  moderatka, 
he  forfeited  the  public  favour,  and,  in  1387,  Ml 
a  victim  to  the  arts  of  an  adultenras  wifle,  aad 
the  revengeful  spirit  of  an  incensed  paity. 
Being  unsupported  by  the  nation  against  tke 
leaders  of  a  new  rebellion,  he  was  taken  wVit 
he  was  endeavomring  to  escape,  and  oonstraincJ 
to  resign  the  crown,  which  was  transflencd  to 
his  son  Edward,  who  was  only  in  the  IMh  year 
of  his  age.  His  death  soon  followed:  Qnem 
Isabella  and  her  paramour,  Roger  de  Monimrr, 
employed  two  ruffians  to  murder  him  ia 
Berkeley  Castle.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his 
government  was  capricious  and  arbitraiy :  hut 
his  mtentions  are  allowed  to  have  been  good, 
and  his  memory  is  entitled  to  respect  ftv  his 
zeal  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

Edward  III.,  during  his  minority,  acquiesced 
in  the  sway  of  the  queen-dowager,  (Isabella  of 
France,)  and  Mortimer;  but,  when  he  had 
neKT\y  cx>nvv\e\.edL  Vvn  V%v\l  '^sx.  he  assumed 


anal  ■telmistnitiaii,  conflninK  his 
her  pfoamour  to  death. 
:  iar  many  jrean  with  ability, 
d.  lala  a  war  with  France,  on  pretence 
laiaiti^  to  the  crown  of  that  king- 
Oa  atpkew  of  the  three  last  king*. 
^ntif  distinguished  himself  by  his 
pirit  bk  a  hrilliant  campaifcn  af^nst 
;  ad  be  hoped  to  be  equally  fortu- 
M  the  French.  In  this  contest,  the 
bet»M3i  the  feudal  constitution  of 
vUek  then  anbsisted  in  ftall  force,) 
imaiMient  of  England,  which  was 
aiaUe  to  poblic  liberty,  was  nuuie 
apparent.  Tlie  French  officers  knew 
ination.  They  and  their  men  were 
diaciplined  and  disobedient,  tboagh 
lanaeroua  than  their  enemies  in  the 
!  F«|:^*»*«  ftreemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
laiderable  property  to  fight  for,  knew 
lad  had  learned  to  defend  it  by  pro* 
naelvea  with  armour,  and  submitting 
'  exerciaea  and  proper  subordination 
L  The  war,  on  the  part  of  Edward, 
fine  a  continued  scene  of  success 
f.  At  Crecy,  in  August,  1346,  above 
endi  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the 
Jie  prince  of  Wales,  called,  from  his 
le  Black  Prince,  who  was  only  in  his 
The  kMS  of  the  French  nearly 
Jie  amount  of  the  English  army, 
eonquerors,  who  were  about  32,000  in 
)st  not  a  thirtieth  part  of  their  force, 
e  of  Poictiera  was  fought  in  1356, 
he  prince  of  Wales  and  the  French 
I,  but  with  vexy  superior  advantage 
r  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who 
ly  defeated,  and  whose  sovereign  and 
Ite  aon  Philip  were  made  prisoners, 
's  glories  were  not  confined  to  France. 
1  Philippa,  (daughter  of  the  earl  of 
)  had  the  good  fortune  to  captxire  the 
sitland,  who  had  ventured  to  invade 

Thna  Edward  had  the  gloiy  to  see 
Bed  heada  his  captives  at  London. 
txcaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  he  is 
re  been  terrified  by  a  dreadful  storm, 
lea  declined.  He  had  resigned  his 
>iiiiniona  entirely  to  the  prince  of 
id  he  lost  hia  popularity  at  home  by 
.ment  to  his  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers. 
■  the  imroatore  death  of  hia  illustrious 
inff  died,  dispirited  and  neglected,  on 
'  Jmie^  1377,  "■'^  the  age  of  64  years, 
waa  ao  attentive  to  the  interest  of 
,  aa  to  invite  ftillers,  dyers,  weavers, 

artificers,  from  Flimders;  and  he 
1  the  woollen  manufacture  among 
lb,  who,  before  his  time,  generally 
lie  nnwTonght  commodity.  In  his 
of  the  English  ships,  even  of  war, 
10  or  60  tons.  Historians  are  not 
ether  he  made  use  of  artillery  in  his 
ioB  of  France;  but  it  certainly  waa 
D  baflwa  hia  death.  The  ma/pai6eeat 
rimdfor  ma*  taUt  bjhim;  *ad  it  is 
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remarkable,  that  he  asResscd  almost  every 
county  in  England  to  send  him  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  for  that  great  work. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  not 
11  years  of  age  when  he  mounted  the  throne. 
During  hia  minority,  the  doctrines  of  WinklifTo, 
who  opposed  the  errors  of  poper}',  took  root 
under  the  iufiuenre  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  king's  uncle,  and  gave  enlarged  notions  nt' 
liberty  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  The 
duke's  connexions  with  the  crowns  ot  Portugal 
and  Spain  were  of  prejudice  to  England ;  and 
so  many  men  were  employed  in  unaucccssftil 
wars,  and  so  severe  were  the  consequent  exac- 
tions, that  the  commons  of  England,  like 
powder  receiving  a  spark  of  fire,  flamed  out 
into  rebellion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ball,  a 
priest,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  others,  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  Tfae  conduct  of  these 
insurgents  was  very  violent;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  common  people  of  England 
then  laboured  under  many  oppressions. 

Richard  was  not  then  15;  but  he  acted  with 
great  spirit  and  wisdom.  He  faced  the  stonn 
at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,  while  Walworth, 
the  mayor,  and  Philpot,  an  alderman,  had  the 
courage  to  put  Tyler  to  death,  in  the  inidat  of 
his  adherents.  Richard  then  resigned  himself 
to  the  sway  of  favourites.  The  discontented 
barons  took  arms,  and  forced  him  into  terms; 
but,  being  insincere  in  all  his  compliances,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  more  despotic 
than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  been,  when 
he  lost  his  crown  and  life  by  a  sudden  catas- 
trophe. 

A  quarrel  having  occurred  between  the  dukea 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  king  banished 
both  peers,  with  particular  acts  of  injtutice  to 
the  former,  who  now  became  duke  of  Lancaster 
by  his  father's  death.  While  Richard  was 
absent  with  a  great  army,  to  reduce  Ireland  to 
obedience,  a  strong  party  formed  itself  in 
England,  and  offered  the  crown  to  the  duke, 
who,  having  landed  £rom  France  at  Ravennpur, 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Richard 
hurried  back  to  England,  where,  his  troops 
refusing  to  fight,  and  his  subjects  generally 
deserting  him,  he  was  made  prisoner  with  no 
more  than  20  attendants;  and,  being  carried 
to  London,  was  deposed  in  full  parliament,  in 
1399,  upon  a  forinal  charge  of  tyranny  and 
misconduct.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
soon  after,  starved  to  death  in  prison,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age;  but  some  accounts  assert 
that  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  died  there. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  poaaessed 
great  power  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  we 
do  not  find  that  it  abated  the  influence  of  the 
commons.  They  had  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate boldly  in  parliament  against  various 
oppressions  and  grievances;  and,  if  they  did 
not  meet  with  the  desired  success,  they  at 
least  made  some  advances  in  dignity  and  con- 
sequence. 

Heniy  IT.  (son  of  John  of  Ghent,  dwYe  ol 
Iiancaster.  fourth  son  of  Edward  l\l.,^  beV&t^ 
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settled  on  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice 
to  the  elder  branches  of  Edward's  fiamily,  the 
great  nobility  were  in  hopes  tliat  this  glaring: 
defect  in  his  title  would  render  him  dependant 
upon  them.  At  first  some  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  him  by  the  dukes  of  Surrey  and 
Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Salisbury, 
and  the  archbishop  of  York ;  but  he  crushed 
them  by  his  activity  and  steadiness,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy. 
TMs  was  understood  by  the  Percy  family,  the 
greatest  in  the  north  of  England,  who  com- 
plained that  Henry  had  deprived  them  of  some 
Scottish  prisoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in 
battle;  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out 
under  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
son  Henry,  sumamed  Hotspur;  but  it  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  equal  good  for- 
tune, Henry  suppressed  the  insurrection  of 
the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Olendower,  or  Gljm- 
dourdwy,  and,  by  his  prudent  concessions  to 
his  parliament,  he  at  last  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion. He  died  in  1413,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age. 

The  marine  was  now  so  fpreatly  increased, 
that  we  find  an  English  vessel  of  200  tons  in 
the  Baltic,  and  many  other  ships  of  equal  bur- 
den, carrying  on  a  great  trade  all  over  Europe, 
and  with  the  Hanse  towns  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  was  the  first 
prince  who  gave  to  the  commons  their  due 
weight  in  parliament.  It  is,  however,  sur- 
prising, that  learning  was  at  this  time  in  a 
much  lower  state  in  England,  and  all  over 
Europe,  than  it  had  been  200  years  before. 
Bishops,  when  testifying  synodal  acts,  were 
often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy,  in  the  following 
terms,  viz., "  As  I  cannot  read  myself,  N.N. 
hath  subscribed  for  me;"  or,  "As  my  lord 
bishop  caimot  write  himself,  at  his  request  I 
have  subscribed."  By  the  influence  of  the 
court,  and  the  intriffues  of  the  clergy,  an  act 
was  obtained  in  1401,  for  the  burning  of  here- 
tics, in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  Wickliffltes  or  Lollards;  and,  immediately 
after,  Sautre,  a  pious  divine,  was  burned  alive. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  T.,  the  Lollards 
were  excessively  numerous;  and.  Lord  Cob- 
ham  having  joined  them,  it  was  said  that  he 
had  agreed  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  with  a 
view  of  overturning  the  government.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  some  reason  for  l)elieving 
that  he  meditated  enterprises  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  He  escaped,  and  was  not  taken  for 
several  years,  but  at  length  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  put  to  death. 

The  ambition  of  Henry  engaged  him  in  a 
contest  with  France.  He  demanded  a  resti- 
tution of  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  ttiat 
had  been  taken  flrom  the  English  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns;  and,  availing  himself  of  the 
dissendons  between  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
factions,  he  first  took  Harfleur,  and  then  de- 
feated  the  Frendb  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
wiiieb  eqtuUJed  tboae  of  Cnefaad  Foictiers  in 


glory  to  the  English.  Being  as  g 
tician  as  a  warrior,  he  made  sucl 
and  divided  the  French  among  th 
effectually,  that  he  forced  the  qoeei 
whose  husband  Charles  VI.  waa  a 
agree  to  liis  marrying  her  daughtei 
to  disinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  dei 
regent  of  France  during  her  husban 
him  and  his  issue  successors  to 
monarchy.  Henry  made  a  triun 
into  Paris;  and,  after  receiving  tl 
the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to 
levy  a  force  that  might  crush  the  d: 
probably  would  have  been  success 
not  died  of  a  pleuritic  disorder,  in 
35th  year  of  his  age. 

Henry's  success  in  France  revivi 
of  England,  and,  at  the  same  timi 
and  established  the  privileges  and 
the  English  commonalty.  By  an  au 
exact  account  of  the  ordinary  revi 
crown  during  this  reign,  it  appes 
amounted  only  to  j£65,714  a  yea 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Henr 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  govemmen 
to  .£52,507;  >o  that  the  king  had  on] 
what  is  now  termed  the  civil  list, 
must,  however,  take  into  account  th 
in  value  at  that  period  and  at  pre 
sum  was  tut  £rom  being  sufilcient  e 
of  peace;  and,  to  carry  on  his  wan 
conqueror  was  reduced  to  the  gn 
culties;  he  contracted  many  debts,  t 
ids  jewels,  and  sometimes  the  crovr 

Heniy  TL  was  not  nine  months  c 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  w 
land.  He  was  under  the  tuition 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
who  were  princes  of  great  accom] 
but  were  unable  to  preserve  their  br« 
quests.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Y] 
tionsof  the  French  revived  in  the  p« 
son  and  successor.  The  duke  of  B< 
was  regent  of  France,  performed  ma 
actions,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  O: 
the  siege  was  raised  by  the  courag 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc.  This  exi 
woman  was  a  mere  servant  at  an 
conceiving  herself  to  have  been  b< 
rescue  of  the  endangered  monarchy, 
took  arms,  and  led  her  countryn 
peated  victories.  Being  at  length  tt 
English,  she  was  cruelly  commit 
flames  as  a  witch. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedfoi 
agreement  of  the  duke  of  Burgundj 
ally  of  the  English,  vrith  Charles  V 
buted  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Henry's 
France,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  provii 
kingdom.  The  principal  misfortui 
land,  at  this  time,  was,  however,  its  < 
home.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  lost 
rity  in  the  government;  and  the  Id 
Margaret  of  A^jou,  daughter  to  th 
king  of  Sicily,  a  woman  of  a  Ugh  spl 


■  the  richest  subject  in 
id  orer  the  treuory,  and 
;  the  interest  of  Enxland, 
loed.  Next  to  the  cardi- 
,  who  was  lord-lieutenant 
noat  powerAil  subject  in 
tdfld  1^  the  motlier's  side 
ond  son  of  Edward  III., 
'  A  claim  preferable  to  that 
lo  opportunity  of  forming 
I  right,  but  acted  at  first 
nulation.  The  duke  of 
ite  of  the  queen,  who  was 
the  duke  of  York ;  but,  be- 
'liament,  he  was  banished 
eeapitated  on  ship-board 
This  was  followed  by  an 
I  Kentish  men,  headed  by 
t  to  the  court  a  list  of 
vas  defeated  by  the  cou- 
>f  London,  and  the  queen 
ly  aecure  aKainst  the  duke 

h  power  and  reputation  in 
e  duke  of  York,  were  the 
1  his  son  the  earl  of  War- 
ad  more  extensive  landed 
,her  subject;  and  his  great 
>me  virtues,  rendered  him 
rth  were  partisans  of  the 
te  king's  temporary  indis- 
!  protector  of  the  realm, 
id  again  brought  forward 
!  duke,  perceiving  tiiat  she 
ok  up  arms.  The  royalists 

Albans;  and  the  king  be- 
The  dtike  was  once  more 
but  it  was  not  long  before 

all  her  influence  in  the 

igth  openly  claimed  the 
sen  was  again  defeated  by 
ik.  A  parliament  being 
oacted  that  Henry  should 
for  lUSp,  but  that  the  duke 

I,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
queen  refused  to  agree  to 

ind,  assembling  a  ft«sh 
to  Wakefield,  where  the 

Ceated  and  slain,  in  1460. 
prepared  to  revenge  his 
several  victories  over  the 

II,  however,  proceeded  to- 
iefeating  the  earl  of  War- 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  she 

id;  but  the  disorders  com- 
lem  troops  disgusted  the 
,  that  she  durst  not  enter 
e  young  duke  was  favour- 
jtroclaimed  king,  in  1461. 
ed  another  army,  and  a 
iwton.  After  prodigies  of 
formed  on  both  sides,  the 
ith  young  Edward,  and 
Dn  the  field  of  htttle. 
eeutioa  of  some  years  l 
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horn  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  At  length  Mar- 
garet and  her  husband,  who  had  received  pro- 
tection in  Scotland,  returned  with  an  army 
into  EngUnd;  but  she  was  still  tmfbrtnnate 
in  her  martial  enterprises.  The  Lancastrians 
were  routed  at  Hexham;  the  queen  passed 
over  to  the  continent;  and  Henry  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Jealous  of  the  overgrown  power 
of  the  Warwick  family,  the  new  king  resolved 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
earl's  pride  and  presumption;  and  he  was  en- 
couraged in  that  resolution,  if  not  originally 
instigated  to  such  measures,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  Lady  Grey  of  Groby,  vHiom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  to  whose  Ikther  and  bro- 
thers he  gave  his  ftdl  confidence.  He  first 
attacked  the  earl  in  the  person  of  his  brother, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  whom  he  abruptly  de- 
prived of  the  chancellorship.  Warwick  waa 
then  accused  of  a  treasonable  eorxespondenee 
with  Margaret;  but  the  charge  was  quickly 
abandoned.  His  partisans  excited  an  insur- 
rection, in  which  the  Ikther  of  the  new  queen 
was  put  to  death  by  the  revolters.  Another 
rebellion  soon  followed,  which  was  still  more 
evidently  produced  by  the  earl's  instigation, 
after  one  of  his  brothers  had  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
Warvrick  at  length  openly  revolted;  and  his 
grktt  military  preparations  so  alarmed  the 
king,  that  he  fled  with  a  small  retinue  to  the 
continent.  The  earl  now  replaced  Henry  on 
the  throne,  in  1470;  but  Edwsrd,  being  invited 
to  return  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  promised  to  desert  the  potent  king-maker, 
he  re-appeared  in  England,  and  defeated  and 
slew  his  great  opponent  in  the  battle  of  Bamet. 
He  also  triumphed  at  Tewkesbury,  over  Mar- 
garet, whose  captive  son,  Edward,  was  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  some  of  the  courtiers. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  gave  orders 
for  the  death  of  Henry ;  and,  even  amidst  the 
tranquillity  of  his  subsequent  sway,  affecting 
to  dread  the  machinations  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, he  commanded  him  to  be  privately  put 
to  death.  This  monarch,  partly  to  delude  the 
public,  and  partly  to  supply  the  expenses  of 
his  court,  pretended  sometimes  to  quarrel  and 
sometimes  to  treat  with  the  French  king,  who 
even  allowed  him  a  pension;  but  his  irregula- 
rities brought  him  to  his  dieath,  in  the  year 
1483,  the  41st  of  his  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England,  par- 
ticTilarly  the  woollen,  increased  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  lY.  So  early 
as  1440,  a  navigation  act  was  proposed,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  to  the  English  the 
benefit  of  being  the  sole  carriers  of  their  own 
merchandise ;  but  foreign  influence  prevented 
Henry  firom  passing  a  bill  to  that  purport.  The 
invention  of  printing,  which  was  imported  into 
Englwid  by  William  Caxton,  and  which  re- 
ceived some  countenance  firom  Edward,  is  the 
chief  glory  at  his  reign ;  bat  \eaTn\i\i(  \n  f^enemX 
was  then  at  a  low  ebl)  in  EnglM&d.    TVve\otCL 
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Tiptoft  was  its  great  patron,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  flrat  English  nobleman  who  cultivated 
the  bellet.lettre$.  The  books  printed  by  Car- 
ton are  mostly  re-translations,  or  compilations 
from  the  French  or  monlcish  Latin ;  but  it  most 
be  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  litera- 
ture, after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and 
general  progress  among  the  English  than  it 
did  in  any  other  European  nation.  The  famous 
Littleton,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Portescue,  chuicellor  of  England,  flourished 
at  this  period. 

Edward  lY.  left  two  sons  by  his  queen,  who 
had  rendered  herself  unpopular  with  the  nobles, 
by  her  partiality  to  her  obscure  relatives.  Ed- 
ward T.  was  about  13;  and  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's 
want  of  favour  among  the  nobility,  found 
means  to  bastardise  her  issue,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, under  the  pretence  of  pre-contract 
between  their  father  and  another  lady.  The 
duke,  at  the  same  time,  vras  declared  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  accepted  the  crown, 
having  first  put  to  death  the  men  of  rank  whom 
he  thought  to  be  well  affected  to  the  late  king's 
family.  Whether  the  young  king  and  his  bro- 
ther were  murdered  in  the  "Tower,  by  his  direc- 
tion, is  doubtfiil.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  clandestinely  sent  abroad  by  ^is 
orders,  and  that  the  elder  died,  but  that  the 
younger  survived,  and  was  the  same  who  was 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  were  so  strongly 
prepossessed  against  Richard,  as  being  the 
murderer  of  his  nephews,  that  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, was  encouraged  to  invade  England  at 
the  head  of  about  2000  foreigners,  who  were 
soon  joined  by  7000  English  and  Welsh.  In  the 
year  148S,  a  battle  between  him  and  Richard, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  ensued  at 
Bosworth  Field,  in  which  the  king,  after  dis- 
playing astonishing  acts  of  personal  valour, 
lost  his  life,  having  been  first  abandoned  by  a 
main  division  of  his  army,  under  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  brother. 

Though  the  same  act  of  bastardy  affected 
the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Edward  IV., 
no  disputes  were  raised  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
Elisabeth,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  now 
married  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  YII.— 
an  auspicious  union,  which  happily  put  an  end 
to  the  war  between  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Henry,  however,  rested  his  right 
upon  conquest,  and  seemed  to  pay  little  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  his  marriage.  He  was  the 
first  who  instituted  the  guard  called  Yeomen; 
and,  while  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  curbed 
the  power  of  the  barons  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  their  dependents,  and  abolishing  that 
practice  by  which  eveiy  malefactor  could  shel- 
ter himself  firom  the  law,  on  assuming  a  noble- 
man's livery,  and  attending  his  person.  The 
despotic  court  of  Star  Chamber  owed  its  origin 
to  Hearjr;  but  at  tAe  same  time  it  must  be 
•ckaowledgtd,  that  he  passed  many  acts,  espe- 


cially for  trade  and  navigation,  ths 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects ;  anc 
ing  stroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  i 
to  the  overweening  power  of  the  n 
passed,  by  which  the  barons  and  i 
the  landed  interest  vrere  at  libert 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  fine 
for  the  alienation. 

After  the  suppression  of  insi 
England  and  Ireland,  Henry  inte 
politics  of  the  continent.  When  h 
suffered  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
session  of  Bretagne,  he  undertoo 
tion  against  that  monarch,  but  wi 
fied  by  a  bribe.  He  was  now  att 
possession  of  his  throne  by  Perk 
who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  ' 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  arkn 
such  by  the  duchess  of  Burgund 
sister.  We  shall  not  follow  the  c 
this  young  man,  which  were  vari 
common;  but  it  appears  that  t 
English,  and  also  the  courts  of 
Scotland,  believed  him  to  be  what  1 
Henry  endeavoured  to  prove  the  de 
Edwivd  and  his  brother,  but  ne\ 
the  public  satisfaction.  Perkin,  t 
adventures,  fell  into  the  king's  ha 
sent  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  enc 
escape  with  the  innocent  earl  of  \ 
which  both  were  put  to  death. 

In  1499,  Henrjr's  eldest  son,  Arth 
ried  to  Catharine  of  Arragon.  On 
that  prince,  such  was  the  king's  ui 
to  refhnd  her  great  dowry,  (200,(M 
gold,)  that  he  consented  to  her  b< 
to  his  second  son,  on  pretence  t 
match  had  not  been  consummated, 
his  daughter  Margaret  was  sent  ' 
where  she  was  married  to  James  I 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
1509,  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  Het 
have  possessed  iei,800,000  sterlini 
to  j^,000,000  at  present ;  so  that  he 
posed  to  have  been  master  of  more ; 
than  all  the  kings  in  Europe  besid 
He  was  immoderately  fond  of  repl 
coffers,  and  often  prevailed  on  hit 
to  grant  him  subsidies  for  foreii 
which  he  never  intended  to  form, 
mony  would  not  suffer  him  to  ace 
of  Columbus;  but  he  made  some  a 
to  his  subjects,  for  this  instance  of 
by  encouraging  Cabot,  a  Venetis 
covered  the  continent  of  North  A 
we  may  observe,  to  the  praise  of  tl 
that  sometimes,  in  order  to  promote 
he  lent  to  merchants  sums  of  mo 
interest. 

Perhaps  no  prince  ever  entered  ' 
advantages  on  the  exercise  of  r 
Henry  VIII.  Young,  vigorous,  an 
out  any  rival,  he  held  the  balance 
Europe;  but  it  is  certain  that  b 
those  advantages  in  commerce  wil 
(athw  Yiecame  too  \sX«  Mt^ojAkatcd. 
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■stand  in  need  of  a  supply, 
'•  discoverieB ;  and  he 

■■d  West  Indies  to  be  en- 
and  Spain.  His  ranity 
in  the  afbirs  of  the  con- 
it  latterers  encooraxed  him  to 
tioaB  fbr  the  conquest  of  France. 
lied  him  into  incredible  expenses. 
andidate  for  the  German  empire, 
mcy;  but  soon  resifcned  his  pre- 
te  hostilities  which  arose  between 
Pimnce  and  the  emperor  Charles 
!t  was  directed  by  the  views  of 
iBf  open  the  popedom,  which  the 
lister  hop«d  to  gain  by  the  in- 
•les;  bat,  finding  himself  twice 
Mnraaded  his  master  to  declare 

at  first  the  great  enemy  of  the 
ind  the  champion  of  the  Romish 
rrote  a  book  against  Luther,  for 
e  fr^vc  "hxoL  the  title  of  "  Defender 
'  But,  about  the  year  1527,  he 
!,  or  affected,  aome  scruples  with 
ralidity  of  his  marriage  with  his 
>w.  It  may  be  difficult  to  iay  at 
fiar  he  might  be  influenced  by 
Dscience,  or  STersion  to  t  he  queen, 
IS  of  the  famous  Anne  fioleyn, 
fried  before  he  could  obtain  from 
per  bulla  of  divorce  from  the  pope. 
!S  ^ehich  occurred  in  this  process 
7,  who  died  heart-broken,  after 
1  of  his  immense  power  and  pos- 

esentment,  rather  than  judgment 
,  prompted  Henry  at  last  to  throw 
yn  to,  or  dependance  upon,  the 
ime,  and  to  cause  a  reformation ; 
rever,  many  of  the  Bomish  errors 
ions  were  retained.  He  could  not 
this  important  change,  if  he  had 
olence  of  his  disposition,  and  by 
tage  of  religions  dissension,  over- 
'liaments  into  servility.  Upon  a 
ion  of  his  queen's  infidelity,  and 
trial,  he  sacrificed  her  to  his  brutal 
put  to  death  some  of  her  nearest 
i  in  many  respects  he  acted  in  the 
y  and  cruel  manner.  The  disso- 
)  religions  houses,  and  the  great 
1  he  acquired  by  seizing  ecclesias- 
pr,  enabled  him  to  give  fiiU  scope 
nary  disposition;  so  that  the  best 
loeent  blood  of  England  was  shed 
and  seldom  any  long  time  passed 
%  marked  with  the  £&11  of  some 
etim  of  his  tyranny, 
rife  was  Jane  Seymour,  who  died 
Edward  YI.  into  the  world.  His 
ras  Anne,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
iisliked  her  so  much,  that  he  soon 
rorce.  His  fifth  queen  was  Catha- 
,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
■ed  to  be  beheaded  for  ante-nnptia] 
,  JliBJm»twiAwaM  Catharine  Parr, 


in  whose  possession  he  died,  after  she  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  brought  to  the  stake  for 
her  religious  opinions,  which  favoured  the  Re- 
formation. Henry's  cruelty  increased  with  his 
years,  and  was  now  exercised  promiscuously 
on  Protestants  and  Catholics.  He  put  the 
brave  earl  of  Surrey  to  death,  without  a  crime 
being  proved  against  him;  and  his  father,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  must  have  suffered  the  next 
day,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  death  of 
Henry  himself,  in  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age.  England  was  also  thus  delivered  from  the 
sway  of  a  base  and  bloody  tyrant. 

The  state  of  England,  during  Henry's  reign, 
is,  by  the  means  of  printing,  better  known  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  His  attention  to  the 
naval  security  of  England  was  highly  commend- 
able. Without  inquiring  into  his  religious  mo- 
tives, it  mtist  be  candidly  confessed,  that,  had 
the  Reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  Justice, 
it  probably  never  could  have  taken  place,  or  at 
least  not  for  many  years.  Of  learning  and  the 
arts  Henry  was  a  liberal  patron.  He  gave  a 
pension  to  Erasmus,  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age.  He  invited  to  England,  encouraged, 
and  protected,  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent 
painter  and  architect;  and  in  his  reign  noble- 
men's houses  began  to  have  the  air  of  Italian 
magnificence  and  regularity.  He  was  a  con- 
stant and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer;  and 
though  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimsi- 
cal than  settled  in  his  own  principles  of  religion, 
he  advanced  many  who  became  afterward  the 
instruments  of  a  more  pure  reformation.  No 
considerations,  however,  can  excuse  the  atro- 
cious and  multiplied  cruelties  which  he  com- 
mitted, under  the  forms  of  perverted  law. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  English;  Wales  was  incorporated 
with  England,  and  Ireland  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom. 

Edward  VI.  was  only  9  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  decease.  After  some  dis- 
putes, the  regency  was  settled  in  the  person  of 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterward  duke 
of  Somerset,  a  declared  friend  and  patron  of 
the  reformed  faith.  The  Reformation  was  not 
effected  without  many  public  disturbances. 
The  common  people,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  liberal  relief 
they  had  had  firom  the  monasteries,  and  ejected 
ttova.  their  small  corn-growing  farms,  had  often 
taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  put  down  by 
the  government ;  and  several  of  these  insurrec- 
tions were  crushed  in  this  reign.  The  new 
system,  however,  proceeded  rapidlj',  through 
the  zeal  of  Cranmer  and  others.  In  some  cases, 
they  entirely  lost  sight  of  that  moderation  which 
the  reformers  had  so  strongly  recommended 
when  they  were  in  a  minority ;  and  some  cruel 
executions,  on  account  of  religion,  took  place. 
Edward's  youth  excuses  him  from  blame;  and 
his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewell  and 
St.  Thomas'  Hospitals,  and  also  seveT«l«c\\<Qo\& 
wMch  still  exist  and  flourish,  «how  One  f^todi- 
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nexB  of  his  heart.    lie  died  of  consumption  in 
1553,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  a^. 

Edward,  on  hia  death-bed,  misled  by  his  zeal 
for  religion,  had  made  a  veiy  unconstitutional 
will ;  for  he  set  aside  Mary,  Ilenry's  daughter 
by  Catharine  of  Arraf^on,  fh>m  the  succession, 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ambitious  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  brought  the  pro- 
tector Somerset  to  the  block,  was  claimed  by 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  to  a  niece  of  Henry 
Till.  This  lady,  though  she  had  scarcely 
reached  her  17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  virtue;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  recog- 
nised the  claim  of  Maiy,  and  Jane  was  be- 
headed. Her  husband.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
also  suffered  death. 

Mary,  being  thus  seated  on  the  throne,  sap- 
pressed  an  insurrection  under  Wyat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  re-establish  popery.  She  recalled 
Cardinal  Pole  Arom  banishment,  and  lighted  up 
the  flames  of  persecution,  in  which  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  the  bishops  Ridley,  Hooper,  and 
Latimer,  and  many  other  illustrious  confessors 
of  the  English  reformed  church,  were  con- 
sumed, beside  a  great  number  of  other  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks.  The 
bishops  Bcmner  and  Gardiner  were  the  chief 
executioners  of  her  bloody  mandates;  and,  had 
she  lived,  she  would  probably  have  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  all  her  Protestant  subjects. 

Maiy  now  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who, 
like  herself,  was  an  unfeeling  bigot  to  Popery ; 
and  the  chief  praise  of  her  reign  is,  that,  by 
the  marriage  articles,  provision  was  made  for 
the  independence  of  the  English  crown.  By 
the  assistance  of  troops  which  she  furnished 
to  her  husband,  he  gained  the  important  battle 
of  St.  Quintin;  but  that  victory  was  so  ill 
improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of 
Guise,  soon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place 
then  remaining  to  the  English  in  France. 
This  loss  is  said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
Mary,  who  died  in  1558,  in  her  43rd  year. 
Nearly  300  victims  are  said  to  have  hern  con- 
signed to  the  flames  by  her  persecuting  zeal ; 
several  also  died  in  prison,  and  many  were 
otherwise  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Heniy  VIII.  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  mounted  the  throne  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Popery  was  the  established  religion 
of  England;  her  title  to  the  crovm,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  her  mother's 
marriage  and  death,  was  disputed  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  g^randchild  to  Henry  VII.'s 
'  eldest  daughter,  and  vrife  to  the  dauphin  of 
France;  and  the  only  ally  she  had  on  the  con- 
tinent was  Philip,  who  was  the  main  support 
of  the  popish  cause,  both  abroad  and  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  no  more  than  25  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  inauguration ;  but  her  suf- 
ferings under  her  bigoted  sister,  joined  to  the 
superiority  of  her  genius,  had  taught  her 
caution  and  policy ;  and  she  soon  snrmounted 
all  dJBcuhiea. 

la  witters  of  religion  shu  succeeded  villi 


surprising  facility;  for,  in  htr  flnt  parliameat 
in  1569,  the  laws  establishing  Popery  were  ns 
pealed,  the  royal  supremacy  waa  restored,  tad 
an  act  of  uniformity  passed ;  and  it  is  obaciiai, 
that,  of  9400  beneflced  clergymen  in  KngltD^ 
only  150  refUsed  to  comply  with  the  Tlf  fimi 
tion.  With  regard  to  her  title,  she  took  a^ 
vantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Soottaa^ 
fomented  faction  in  that  conntty,  and  tanati 
a  party,  by  wtiich  Mary  was  obliged  to  renomiec^ 
or  rather  to  suspend,  her  claim.  Not  contort 
with  this,  she  sent  troops  and  money,  wUeh 
supported  the  Scottish  malcontents,  tiU  Mmy^ 
unhappy  marriage  with  Lord  Damley,  and  thai 
with  Bothwell,  the  supposed  murderer  (tf  Al 
former,  and  her  other  misconduct  and  mMv- 
tunes,  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  ElizabcM 
dominions,  where  an  honourable  asyloakli 
often  been  promised  to  her.  It  ia  well  kMm 
how  unfaitbftil  the  queen  was  to  thia  pnii» 
sion  of  firiendship,  and  that  she  detained  tti 
unhappy  prisoner  18  years  in  England,  tkM 
brought  her  to  a  mock  trial,  pretending  thit 
Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and,  without  tifl- 
cient  proof  of  her  guilt,  put  her  Co  deatk— M 
action  which  tarnished  the  glories  of  her  idglk 

Philip  had  offered  to  marry  the  queen;  taft 
she  dexterously  avoided  his  addresses;  and,  hf 
a  train  of  skilful  negotiationa  between  ker 
court  and  that  of  France,  kept  the  balance  rf 
Europe  so  undetermined,  that  she  had  Mmh 
to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  establiik  i 
regular  government  in  her  dominions.  Bfat 
supported  the  Protestants  of  France  agaiiM 
their  persecuting  princes  and  the  Fi^ists,  mA 
gave  the  dukes  of  Anjon  and  Alenqon,  brothoi 
of  the  French  king,  the  strongest  aasnraneM 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  should  be  ker 
husband;  by  which  she  kept  that  oonrt,  which 
dreaded  Spain,  at  the  same  time  in  so  goad 
humour  with  her  government,  that  it 
no  resentment  when  she  beheaded 
Mary. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impoaai 
upon  by  the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  which  had 
amused  and  ba£9ed  him  in  every  quarter,  ha 
employed  the  immense  sums  he  drew  fkna 
Peru  and  Mexico  in  equipping  the  moat  tarmUr 
able  fleet  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  pat  tii 
sea,  and  a  numerous  army  of  veterani,  nadsr 
the  prince  of  Parma,  the  beat  general  of  that 
age,  and  procured  a  papal  bull  fbr  ahadviag 
Elizabeth's  subjects  £rom  their  allegiance.  The 
great  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  proved  dbid- 
vantageous  to  them  on  the  seaa  when  th^f 
fought.  The  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  ths 
brave  sea-ofBcers  under  him,  engaged,  heat, 
and  chased  the  Spanish  fleet  for  several  days; 
and  the  waves  and  tempests  finished  the  de- 
struction which  the  English  arms  had  bqpai. 
so  that  only  53,  out  of  130  ships,  reconrered  their 
ports.  Next  to  the  admiral.  Sir  Fnuids  Diake, 
and  the  captains  Hawkins  and  Frobiahar,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  against  this  formidable 
invasion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  said  to 
\\aNC  \o%X.  V&^  mcu. 
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le  time  supported  the 
from  Philip,  and  had 
ite.  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
kv  vieeroy  and  general  in  the 
k  Though  her  representative 
jBitini  III  or  ability,  the  Dutch 
ir  Independence ;  and  then  she 
iMts  under  Drake,  Kaleigh,  the 
and,  and  other  galliint  officers, 
nd  Weal  Indies,  whence  thejr 
Ions  treasures,  taken  from  the 
England. 

her  old  »t(e,  grew  distmstfiil, 
loua.  Though  she  undoubtedly 
4  Essex,  she  teased  him  by  her 
into  the  madness  of  taking 
ordered  him  to  be  decapitated. 
d  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
dnmy  measure;  and  this  occa- 
lion  of  spirits,  wtiich  brought  her 
ie08»  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age, 
mmmmA  her  kinsman,  James  VI., 
ind,  and  son  to  Mary,  for  her 

policy  of  Elizabeth,  with  respect 
ims,  was  inroductiTC  of  benefit  to 
it  was  not  alwi^  directed  by 
itemal  government  was  for  flom 
to  personal  liberty;  and  she  was 
r  stretches  of  power  against  the 
ghta  of  Englishmen,  lie  severe 
•t  the  Puritans,  debarring  them 
'  eonscience,  and  by  which  nuuoy 
,  must  be  condemned, 
ireeljr  require  a  stronger  proof 
Lish  began  to  be  weary  of  Elixa* 
ban  tlie  Joy  testified  by  all  ranks 
ion  of  ha  successor,  notwith- 
BTeterate  animosity  between  the 
imes  was  far  fhnn  being  destitute 
ilities  for  government;  but  he 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  re- 
formed too  high  an  opinion  of 
y,  learning,  and  political  talents. 
iafortune  that  he  mounted  tlie 
e  under  a  ftall  conviction  that  he 
9  aH  the  unconstitutional  powers 
ezoeised  by  the  House  of  Tudor, 
ixkms  causes  had  prevented  the 
n>osing  with  proper  vigour.  The 
sen  nearly  exhausted  by  the  long 
ve  wars  between  the  Houses  of 
d  Tork,  in  the  course  of  which 
ibllity  were  in  great  part  cut  off ; 
e  were  inclined  to  endure  much, 
igain  hivolve  themselves  in  the 
rll  war.  Neither  did  James  make 
ie  Ibr  the  glories  of  Elizabeth, 
ed  her  most  arbitrary  acts,  or  for 
■1  sentiments,  which  the  improve- 
rledge  and  learning  had  diffused 
land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
Dcxcnae  of  property,  through  trade 
m,  which  enabled  the  English  at 
»e  to  defiend  th^  liberties.  The 
ttompt  of  gremt  eonaequence  waa 
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to  effect  a  union  between  England  and  Scot> 
land;  but,  though  he  fldled  in  this,  through  the 
prejudices  of  the  English  against  the  Scots,  he 
showed  no  violent  resentment  at  the  disap- 
pointment. It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Spidn  were  thought  to  be  his  ene- 
mies; and  this  opinion  was  increased  by  the 
discovery  and  defeat  of  the  gunpovrder  treason, 
a  plot  of  the  Romanists  for  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  king  and  the  assembled  lords  and 
commons.  His  pacific  reign  was  a  series  of 
contrivances  to  raise  money  (by  monopolies 
and  other  means,)  and  also  of  contests  with 
casuists,  in  which  he  proved  himself  more  a 
theologian  than  a  prince.  In  1617  he  attempted 
to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland;  but  the 
seal  of  the  people  baffled  his  design. 

He  gave  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
in  muriage  to  the  elector  Palatine,  the  most 
powerfhl  Protestant  prince  in  Germany,  who 
soon  after  assumed  the  crovm  of  Bohemia. 
The  memory  of  James  has  been  much  abused 
for  his  tame  behariour,  after  that  prince  had 
lost  his  kingdom  and  electorate  by  the  im- 
perial arms;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
always  opposed  his  son-in-law's  assuming  the 
crown,  and  that,  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  re- 
instate him,  he  probably  would  have  stood 
single  in  the  cause,  or  irould  have  been  very 
feebly  assisted:  yet  he  fhmished  the  elector 
with  money  and  troops. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  justly  blamed 
for  his  partiality  to  favourites.  His  first  was 
Robert  Carr,  a  North-Briton,  who  was  raised 
to  be  prime  minister  and  earl  of  Somerset. 
His  next  fhvourite  was  George  Yilliers,  who, 
upon  Somerset's  disgrace,  was  admitted  to  an 
unusual  share  of  regard  and  familiarity  with 
his  sovereign.  James  had  at  that  time  formeu 
a  system  of  policy  for  attaching  himself  inti- 
mately to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
assist  him  in  recovering  the  palatinate;  and  to 
this  sjrstem  he  had  sacrificed  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted hostilities  agairist  tJie  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  Heniy,  prince  of  Wales,  he  threw 
his  eyes  upon  the  intents  of  Spain,  as  a  proper 
wife  for  his  son  Charles.  Yilliers,  who  was 
equally  a  fsvonrite  with  the  son  and  the  fiither, 
fiell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour; 
and,  against  the  king's  wUl,  they  travelled  in 
disguise  to  Spain,  where  a  most  solemn  farce 
of  courtship  was  played;  but  the  prince  re- 
turned without  his  expected  bride.  After  an 
inglorious  but  not  disastrous  or  unfortunate 
reign  of  22  years,  James  died  in  1625,  in  the  S9th 
year  of  his  age.  He  encouraged  and  employed 
that  excellent  painter  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  restored  the  pure 
taste  of  architecture  in  England;  and  in  his 
reign  poetical  genius,  though  not  much  en- 
couraged at  couri,  shone  with  gpreat  lustre. 

Charles  I.  was  unfiortunate  in  h\s  man^sfe 
with  the  princess  lle&rietta  Maria,  daai^hiet  ot 
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ilSr*  <«m.  The  earl  of  Ewex 

**  y~L?*^  "fidw  the  parliament, 

!?"*"***»  fimght  at  Edge  nui.  in 

J^«  2W  of  October,  1«M2. 

.  **^  tlK^ictoiy,  thou{(li  the 

''^**CM«i».    He  attempted  to 

■'■'■■'■W  to  Oxford,  where  many 

l^y^WMeiinet;  but  bis  eneinii'H 

'*■•*  Wwinlnrter,  and  continued 

*■  ""V ■'*•■» ajtauiit  him  with  ifreat 

'■'^ifpendent  party,  whlrb  had 

•■•Wm  thought  of,  b^can  now  to 

™  Wen  were  averse  to  the  Pre»- 

tto  till  then  had  conducted  the 

mMthtVu/g,  nearly  ai  much  as  to  the 

■»■  ■■^  •Mh  WIS  their  manafcemrnt, 

•  Ck  iintOm  of  the  famous  Oliver  Crom- 

■eU  (tea pin  HIS  formed  fnr  dismissinK  the 

«■!§  ^EmeiMad  Manchester  from  the  par- 

Ikaatm^  rtnke,  an  the  inicKestion  that  they 

«av  fipofrd  to  be  too  fHendly  to  the  king, 

aiAr  mtrodncinir  FUrfaz.  who  was  more 

M^f  inptir  to  the  chief  command.    In  the 

mocM  of  the  war,  two  battles  were  fnufcht  at 

Semhmj,  in  which  the  adrantaice  inclinH  to 

ke  kkf.   He  had  likewise  other  successes ; 

ti,  htrtag  defeated  Sir  William  Waller,  he 

tami  tke  earl  of  Essex,  who  remained  utill 

——■**»"*.  into  Cornwall,  whence  he  was 

IvbI  to  escape  by  sea. 

tit  irsf  aerere  disaster  which  the  king's 
V  tecrived  was  at  Marston  iloor,  where, 
«m^  the  fanpmdence  of  Prince  Rupert,  the 
I  of  Sfaneheater  obtained  an  important  vie- 
r,  if  which  all  the  north  of  England  was 
'  M  the  royal  eaaae.  On  other  occasion*, 
mn  at  Charles,  and  of  his  chief  partinana. 
■oced  the  auocesa  of  his  more  prudent  and 
de  adTerHuries.  Some  treaties  of  peace, 
Icolarlj  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  set  on  foot 
Bf  the  war;  and  the  heads  of  the  Presby- 
a  paity  would  have  agreed  to  terms  that 
little  dreooiacribed  the  king's  prerogative. 
they  weic  outwitted  and  oveniiled  by  the 
fcndeatay  who  were  assisted  by  the  insin- 
y  af  Charles  himaelf.  In  short,  the  Inde- 
KStsat  last  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
ibers  at  Westminster,  that  he  was  not  to 
wud,  whatever  his  concessions  might  be. 
B  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  royalists 
lljdeeliiied.  The  king,  in  IMS,  was  defeated 
sMhs  at  NasebT;  and,  after  other  misfbr- 
t,  lie  icClrwd  to  Oxford,  the  only  place 
ic  he  thoufcht  he  could  be  safe, 
le  flcocs,  who  had  joined  the  parliamen. 
on,  did  not  cordially  agree  with  them;  and, 
efOR,  the  kiuff  was  inclined  to  vpek  reftige 
lefr  camp  ftom  the  resentment  of  bis  Eng- 
caemies;  but,  when  he  had  thrown  him- 
Mthrir  protection,  they  were  so  intlmi<lated 
he  lesolutlons  of  the  ruling  party,  that,  in 
Umtlon  of  the  payment  of  their  arrears, 
'ddiveied  him  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
WK'a  romralssloner^  probsM^'jior  annprrt 
the  nttiM-qmeaee*. 
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The  Presbsrterians  were  still  inclined  tomalte 
peace  with  the  king;  but  they  were  no  longer 
masters,  being  forced  to  receive  laws  ftom  tiie 
aniiy  nnd  the  Independents.  The  troops  now 
avowed  their  intentions.  Tlipj-flmt  took  Charles 
liy  force  out  of  tlie  handfl  of  tlie  rtiinniissionem ; 
and  then,  dreading  that  a  treaty  niiglit  stili  take 
place,  they  impriMnie<l  41  of  tlie  I'resbyterinu 
members,  voted  the  House  of  Pi>eni  to  l>e  use- 
less, and  reduced  that  of  the  Commons  to  150. 
In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  who  unhappily  pni- 
misrd  himself  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the 
dissensions  of  his  enemies,  was  carried  fttnn 
one  prison  to  another,  and  was  somctinies 
cajoled  by  the  Indei>endents  with  hopes  of  deli- 
verance, but  alway!«  narrowly  watuhed.  Several 
treaties  were  begun,  but  miscurricd ;  and  he  had 
been  so  imprudent,  after  eflTecting  an  escape,  as 
to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  liaui- 
mcmd,  the  parliaiueut's  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  fn'ith  negotiation  was  r«)innu*utTd,  and 
almost  flnishe'l,  when  the  Indepeailent!>,dreail- 
ing  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  for 
peace,  ami  having  proofs  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
king,  once  uion'  seized  his  person,  bn>iight  him 
prisoner  to  Weittminster,  subjected  him  to  an 
irregular  and  extraordinary  trial  l>ef«)re  a  pre- 
tended court  of  justice,  and  put  him  to  death 
in  the  firont  of  his  own  jialnce,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  l(vl!<,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  ag(>.  This 
prince  possessed  some  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  would  probably  have  reigned  in  tran  - 
quilllty,  nnd  have  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  hH 
people,  if  he  had  not  liveil  at  a  time  when  a  high 
spirit  of  liberty  was  daily  gaining  ground. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block 
were  men  of  dlfTerent  persuasions  and  prinri- 
plcs;  but  many  of  them  possessed  very  extra- 
ordinary abilities  for  government.  Tliey 
omitted  no  measure  that  could  give  a  per- 
petual exclusion  to  kingly  pf)wer  in  England ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  they  erectetl 
themselves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  made 
very  successftil  exertions  for  retrieving  the 
glory  of  England  by  sea.  They  were  joined  by 
many  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  both  parties 
bated  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  though  they  wen' 
forced  to  employ  them  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  against  the  Scots,  who 
had  received  Ciiarles  II.  as  their  king.  By 
cutting  down  the  timber  uptm  the  crown  land«, 
they  produced  a  fleet  superior  to  any  that  lind 
ever  been  seen  in  Europe.  Their  general.  Groin  - 
well,  invaded  Scotland;  and,  though  he  was 
there  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he  totally 
defeated  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and 
afterwards,  at  Worcester,  totally  defeated 
Charles  II.,  who  had  maile  an  irruption  into 
England.  For  the  purpose  of  encouragin? 
^commerce,  and  the  iiicn-;i«'  of  shipping,  tin- 
leaders  of  the  coiiuiionwenlth  pa^s4>d  an  net 
of  navigation;  and,  declaring  war  against  the 
Dutch,  who  Here  thought,  till  then,  invincible 
by  sea,  they  effectually  humbled  those  repub- 
llcang  ia  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  titnr,  Cromwell,  who  \va\eCi  ?uVwCi\ 
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nation  to  a  parliament,  had  the  addresi  to 
procnre  himself  to  be  declared  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  army.  Admiral  Blake, 
and  other  enterpriaint;  officers,  carried  the  ter- 
ror of  the  English  name  by  sea  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe;  and  Cromwell,  having  now  very 
little  employment,  began  to  be  afiraid  that  his 
services  would  be  forgotten;  for  which  reason 
he  went,  in  1653,  without  any  ceremony,  with 
about  300  musketeers,  and  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, contemptuously  driving  all  the  mem- 
bers, about  a  hundred,  out  of  their  house.  He 
next  anniliilated  the  council  of  state,  with 
which  the  executive  power  was  lodged,  and 
transferred  the  administration  to  about  140 
persons,  whom  he  summoned  to  meet  at 
Whitehall. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  English 
were  again  victorious,  still  continued.  Seven 
bloody  engagements  by  sea  were  fought  in 
little  more  than  the  compass  of  one  year;  and 
in  the  last,  which  was  decisive  in  favour  of 
England,  the  Dutch  lost  their  brave  admiral 
Van  Tromp.  Cromwell,  at  this  time,  vrished 
to  be  declared  king;  but  he  perceived  that  he 
must  encounter  insurmountable  difficulties 
fW>m  Fleetwood  and  his  other  friends,  if  he 
should  persist  in  his  resolution.  He  was,  how- 
ever, declared  protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England;  a  title  under  which  he  exercised 
all  the  power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  No  king  ever  acted,  either 
in  England  or  Scotland,  more  despotically  in 
some  respects  than  he  did ;  and  no  tyrant  ever 
had  fewer  real  fKends;  even  those  few  threat- 
ened to  oppose  him,  if  he  should  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  king.  After  a  most  comfortless 
usurpation,  he  ^ed  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

England  acquired  much  more  respect  firom 
foreign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
and  that  of  Cromwell,  than  she  had  received 
since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  arose  from 
the  great  men  who  formed  the  republic  which 
Cromwell  abolished,  and  who,  as  it  were  in> 
stantaneously,  called  forth  the  naval  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1656,  the  public  charge 
amounted  to  ^£1,300,000,  of  which  .€1,000,000 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  the  navy  and 
army,  and  the  remainder  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment. In  the  same  year,  Cromwell  abolished 
all  the  tenures  in  capite,  by  knight's  service, 
and  the  socage  in  chiel^  and  likewise  the  courts 
of  wards  and  liveries;  and  other  grievances 
were  also  removed.  In  the  next  year  the  total 
charge  or  public  expense  of  England  amounted 
to  ^£3,396,989;  and  the  collections  by  assess- 
ments, excise,  and  customs,  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer, amounted  to  ^£2,362,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  England, 
fWnn  the  year  1648  to  1658,  improved  equally 
in  riches  and  in  power.  The  legal  interest  of 
maaey  was  lednoed  firom  8  to  6  per  cent.—  a 
tore  qnnptom  of  increasing  commerce.  The 
Bmwig»tion  act,  which,  tor  more  than  a  cen-  ( 
ftoTf  nw  regu^ed  aa  the  palladium  of  the  1 


English  trade,  was  now  plaimc 
blislied,  and  afterwards  confirmed  u 
II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  wen 
and  liberty  of  conscience  was  gt 
sects,  to  the  vast  advantage  of  po; 
manufactures,  which  had  sufferec 
Laud's  intolerant  schemes,  as  nun 
saus  had  been  driven  to  North  /. 
foreign  countries.  Cromwell  mai 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  in  ma 
interposed  effectually  in  favour  of 
ants  abroad.  Arts  and  sciences  wc 
patronized;  and  yet  he  had  the  f 
to  find,  in  the  person  of  Cooper,  i 
miniature  painter;  and  his  coins, 
mon,  exceed  in  beauty  and  worlm 
of  that  age.  He  certainly  did  n 
worthy  of  praise ;  and,  as  his  genii 
city  led  him  to  the  choice  of  fit  pei 
several  parts  of  administration,  s( 
some  regard  to  men  of  learning, 
larly  to  those  who  were  intrusted  w 
of  youth  at  the  universities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  wl 
his  father  as  protector,  sufficientl; 
great  difference  that  existed  betwc 
to  spirit  and  abilities.  Richard  « 
his  dignity  by  those  who  wished  ti 
the  tool  ot  their  own  government ; 
soon  after  driven,  without  the  leasi 
into  obscurity.  The  restoration  o 
(who,  during  the  usurpation,  had 
on  a  very  precarious  subsistence) 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
seemed  to  think  that  neither  peaci 
tion  could  be  obtained,  but  by  r 
monarchical  constitution.  Monl 
military  abilities,  but  of  no  princi 
such  as  served  his  ambition  or  inte 
sagacity  to  observe  this ;  and,  afti 
ing  in  various  shapes,  being  at  the 
army,  he  acted  the  principal  part 
Charles,  in  1660.  For  this  service 
ated  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed 
mand  of  the  army,  and  loaded  w 
and  riches.  The  monarch  was  ad; 
out  having  given  any  guarantee  fc 
ties  of  the  people,  and  this  circui 
productive  of  fatal  effects. 

Charles  seemed  at  first  to  have  t 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
knew  and  cultivated  the  true  inti 
kingdom,  till  he  was  warped  by  p 
sunk  in  indolence— failings  that  h 
consequences  as  despot  ism  itself.  . 
to  interest  himself  in  the  suffering 
zens,  when  London  was  nearly  d 
fire,  in  1666;  but  there  were  no  b« 
love  of  licentious  pleasure,  whi 
to  the  most  extravagant  expense 
been  severely  censured  for  selling 
the  French  king,  to  supply  his  nece 
he  had  squandered  the  large  sunu 
him  by  the  parliament.  The  prie 
^£300,000  sterling.  But,  even  in  tl 
duct  Yia«  \es«  mtcvvoaX  x^axl  V&  XxVi 
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wbieh  were  of  the  moat 
mttexiy  repugnant  to  the 
r  «f  the  kinKdom,  and  such  as 
on  his  menuny. 
with  the  Datch,  which 
i^  v«B  carried  on  with  great  reso- 
MC;  bat,  through  the  king's  mis- 
jf  tke  money  which  had  been 
the  eootest,  the  Dutch,  while  a 
X  was  depending,  found  means  to 
ral  BAvy  of  England,  by  sailing  up 
!■  ttr  as  Chatham,  and  destroying 
d  ahipa  of  war.  In  1667,  peace  was 
Breda;  and.  with  a  view  of  check- 
tiim  and  the  victorious  career  of 
tt  Britain  aoon  after  concluded, 
I  and  Sweden,  the  triple  alliance. 
ever,  Cliarles  joined  the  French 
Dntch;  and  Holland  must  have 
mot  been  for  the  vanity  of  Louis 
as  eager  to  ex^joy  his  triumph  in 
lad  for  some  unforeseen  circum- 
confldence  was  now  lost  between 
his  parliament,  notwithstanding 
ich  the  English  fleet  obtained  at 
:he  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour 
ed  him  to  give  peace  to  that  re- 
i,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 

ings  this  prince  acted  very  despot- 
complained  of  the  freedom  taiken 
ogative  in  coifeehoases,  andordered 
but  up ;  but  they  soon  re-opened, 
r  and  even  cruelty  were  exercised 
Presbyterians,  and  other  noncon- 
episcopacy,  which  was  again  esta- 

a  high  hand  in  Scotland  as  well 
d.  Uis  parliament  addressed  him, 
to  make  war  with  France,  in  1077 ; 
itirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  regu- 
i  its  money,  and  hoped,  throuKh  its 
d  power,  to  be  absolute.  It  is  not, 
be  deniet*^  that  the  trade  of  £ng- 
ow  greatly  augmented,  and  that 
;  vigorons  measures  for  its  protec- 
ypoTt;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 

to  his  occasional  desire  of  gratify- 
iament,  we  owe  the  act  of  kabeat 


16  flmous  Tittu  Oates,  and  some 
aided  to  discover  a  plot,  charging 
with  a  design  to  murder  the  king, 
odnce  popery.  Though  nothing 
3ie  ridiculous,  and  more  5elf-con- 
nan  some  parts  of  their  narrative,  it 
ed  with  the  utmost  zeal  on  the  part 
nent.  The  aged  Lord  SufFord,  Cole- 
ay  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  other 
B  roodemned  to  death,  on  the  testi- 
jtiicd  witnesses,  and  the  king  did 
pardon  them.  The  queen  herself 
h  difllcnlt}-;  the  duke  of  York  was 
•dre  to  the  continent,  and  Charles, 
rlneed  that  the  whole  was  an  im- 
4ad  to  the  torrent.    A  t  last  it  apent 
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As  the  king  was  Influenced  by  the  advice  of 
the  duke  of  York,  whose  bigotry,  prc;judices,  and 
unfeeling  disposition,  rendered  ium  an  object 
of  odium,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  endea- 
voured to  procure  the  duke's  exclusion  from 
the  throne.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  strongly 
supported  by  able  speakers;  but,  when  it  had 
passed  through  the  lower  House,  it  was  rejected 
by  the  peers.  The  displeasure  of  the  oommons, 
on  this  occasion,  vented  itself  in  uncourtly 
resolutions  and  addresses;  and,  when  (.'harles 
had  indignantly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and 
convoked  another  at  Oxford,  the  unallayed  seal 
of  the  duke's  adversaries  still  disgusted  the  pride 
of  royalty.  The  two  Ilouses  were  abruptly  dis- 
missed; the  opponents  of  the  court  were  sud- 
denly confounded;  and  the  two  brothers  mads 
a  scandalous  use  of  their  victory.  They  fabri- 
cated on  their  side  a  pretended  plot  of  the  Pro- 
testants for  scizinx  and  killing  the  king,  and 
altering  the  government;  and  the  excellent 
Lord  Kussel,  who  had  been  sealous  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, and  several  other  distinguished  Protest- 
ants, were  tried,  condemned,  and  suffered  death. 

Charles  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1686,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death-bed  he 
avowed  himself  a  Catholic,  liia  reign  had  been 
celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry ;  but  both  were 
coarse  and  indelicate.  The  court  was  a  nursery 
of  vice,  and  the  stage  exhibited  scenes  of  gro&s 
impurity.  Yet  some  were  found,  who  could 
admire  Milton,  as  well  as  Dryden ;  and  never 
periliaps  were  the  pulpits  of  England  so  well 
supplied  with  preachers  as  in  this  reign.  Our 
language  was  harmonised,  refined,  and  rendered 
natural;  and  the  days  of  Charles  may  be  called 
the  Augustan  age  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  lie  loved  and  understood  the  aits 
more  than  he  encouraged  or  rewarded  them, 
especially  those  of  English  growth;  but  this 
neglect  proceeded  less  ftova.  narrow-minded- 
ness, than  from  indolence,  want  of  reflection, 
and  the  squandering  of  his  resources  in  profli- 
gate. He  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ship- 
building; and  the  royal  navy  of  England  was 
considerably  improved  by  his  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  and  architecture. 

All  the  opposition  which,  during  the  late 
reign,  had  shaken  the  throne,  seemed  to  have 
vanished  at  the  accession  of  James  II.  The 
popular  affection  toward  him  was  increased  by 
the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  army  and  people 
supported  him  in  crushing  an  ill-concerted 
rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  lawful  son  of  Charles  II.,  had 
assiuned  the  title  of  king.  That  duke  being 
beheaded,  and  some  hundreds  of  his  followers 
cruelly  put  to  death,  James  reiiolved  to  try  how 
far  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eniclnud  would 
agree  with  her  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  The 
experiment  failed  him.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
most  injudicious  and  offensive  measures,  to 
render  popery  the  established  reWf^otv  ot  Vv\« 
duminiouB.    lie  pretended  to  a  povtet  ol  ^!a- 
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penaing  with  the  known  laws,  instituted  an 
illqcal  ecclesiastical  court,  and  admitted  the 
pope's  emissaries  into  the  privy  counciL  He 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  received  at 
his  court  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  abrupt  en- 
croachments which  he  made  upon  both  the 
civil  and  relif^ious  liberties  of  his  people  were 
disapproved  of  even  by  the  pope  himself,  and 
all  moderate  Catholics.  His  prosecution  of 
seven  bishops,  for  presenting  a  petition  afcainst 
reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience^ 
alarmed  his  most  loyal  Protestant  subjects,  and 
their  acqmttal  caused  a  general  rejoicing. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  though  they  wished  well  to 
James,  applied  for  relief  to  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  then  in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis 
XIY.,  who  then  threatened  Europe  vrith  chains. 
The  prince  was  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
James,  having  married  Mary,  that  king's  eldest 
daughter.    He,  in  consequence,  embarked  vrith 
a  fleet  of  500  sail  for  England,  avovring  it  to  be 
hii  design  to  restore  the  church  and  state  to 
their  true  rights.    Upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
joined  not  only  by  the  Wliigs,  but  by  many 
whom  James  had  considered  as  his  best  friends. 
Even  the  king's  daughter,  Anne,  and  her  hus- 
band, Gteorge,  prince  of  Denmark,  left  him,  and 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange.    James  might  still 
have  reigned;  but  he  was  surrounded  with 
French  emissaries  and  ignorant  Jesuits,  who 
wished  him  not  to  reign,  rather  than  not  to 
restore  popery.    They  secretly  persuaded  him 
to  tend  his  queen  and  son  to  France,  and  to 
follow  them:  he  complied  vrith  the  advice;  and 
the  Revolution  was  the  consequence  of  his  re- 
treat.   The  parliament  declared  that  the  throne 
was  vacated  by  his  misconduct  and  abdication, 
and  called  William  and  Mary  to  the  succession. 
The  nation,  rendered  cautious  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  two  last  reigns,  obtained  William's 
consent  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed  and 
secured;  though  Uie  friends  of  liberty  in  gene- 
ral complained,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
bill  was  very  inadequate  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  insisted  on,  at  a  period  so  favourable  to 
the  enlargement  and  security  of  fireedom,  as 
when  a  crovm  was  bestowed  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.    The  tvro  last  kings  had  made  a  veiy 
bad  use  of  the  whole  national  revenue,  which 
was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found 
to  be  sofDcient  to  raise  and  maintain  a  stand- 
ing army.     The  revenue  viras  therefore  now 
divided;  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  na- 
tional wrrioe  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  ac- 
counted ftnr  to  parliament ;  and  part,  which  is 
itQl  called  the  dvil-list  money,  vras  given  to 
the  Ung,  fbr  the  support  of  his  dignity  and 
■plendonr. 

It  was  only  the  Just  sense  the  people  of  Eng- 

laad  had  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  that 

oonld  jmmike  them  to  consent  to  this  revolu- 

cftw;  ihr  the  nathm  bad  never  before  attained 

tamo  MJIgt  M  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  as 
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of  Denmark,  bein^c  the  next 
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Flanders  assembled  at  Ghent,  and  recognised 
Charles  for  their  sovereign,  while  the  confe- 
derates took  poasession  of  Lonvain,  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp;  and, 
while  the  cause  of  that  prince  thus  prospered  in 
the  Netherlands,  his  partisans  were  so  active  in 
Spain,  that  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  other  consider- 
able towns,  acknowledged  his  authority. 

The  war  being  continued  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  French  were  again  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  At  Oudenarde,  in  1708,  they 
severely  suffered;  and,  at  Malplaquet,  in  the 
following  year,  their  loss  was  still  more  dread- 
fuL  These  flattering  successes  were  balanced, 
however,  by  great  misfortunes. 

The  queen  had  sent  an  army  to  assist  Charles 
in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Qalway; 
but  in  1707,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  English  were  defeated  in  the  plains 
of  Almanza,  chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of 
their  allies.  An  expedition  to  Toulon  was  also 
unsuccessful,  after  the  most  expensive  prepara- 
tions; and,  though  some  advantages  were  ob- 
tained at  sea,  that  branch  of  the  war  in  general 
was  carried  on  to  the  detriment,  if  not  the  dis- 
grace, of  England.  At  the  same  time  this 
country  severely  felt  the  scarcity  of  hands  in 
carrying  on  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

As  Louis  XIV.  professed  a  strong  desire  of 
peace,  the  Whigs  at  last  gave  way  to  a  treaty, 
and  conferences  ensued,  in  171O;  but  all  the 
offers  of  the  French  were  r^ected,  as  only 
intended  to  amuse  and  divide  the  allies :  the  un- 
reasonable haughtiness  of  the  English  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  the  expected  change  of  the 
ministry  in  England,  saved  France ;  and  affairs 
from  that  day  took  a  turn  in  its  (kvour.  Means 
were  found  to  persuade  the  queen,  who  was 
faithftiUy  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  war,  in  the  end,  would  prove  ruinous 
to  her  and  her  people,  and  that  the  Whigs  were 
no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The  gene- 
ral cry  was,  that  "the  church  was  In  danger;" 
which,  though  groundless,  had  great  effects. 
Henry  Sacheverel,  a  zealous  Tory,  had  adopted 
this  clamour  in  one  of  his  sermons,  with  the 
ridiculous,  impracticable  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their 
strength  upon  this  man's  trial.  He  was  im- 
peached by  the  commons,  and  found  guilty  by 
the  lords,  who  ventured  to  pass  upon  him  only 
a  slight  censure.  After  this  trial,  the  queen's 
affections  were  entirely  alienated  from  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration. Her  friends  lost  their  places,  which 
were  supplied  by  Tories;  and  even  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  1712,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  cessation 
of  arms;  but  they  were  disregarded  by  the 
queen's  allies  in  the  British  pay.  And,  indeed, 
the  removal  of  the  duke  from  the  command  of 
}  the  army,  while  the  war  continued,  waa  an  act 
of  the  greatest  impradence,  and  excVle^  iVvv. 
utonishment  of  Europe.   So  nxuueco^aA  ^^AfS^ 
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landwasindanKerofbeinffmadeprisoner.  They 
suffered  otlier  disgraces  on  the  continent ;  and  it 
now  became  the  general  opinion  in  England, 
that  peace  was  necessary  to  save  the  duke  and 
his  army  from  total  destruction.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  French  marine  and  commerce  were 
in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the  English 
at  sea,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Anson, 
Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  gallant  officers ;  but 
the  English  arms  were  not  so  successful  as 
could  have  been  wished,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Boscawen,  in  the  East  Indies.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  success  of  the  French  and  English 
during  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  been  ba- 
lanced; and,  as  both  courts  turned  their 
thoughts  to  peace,  a  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748;  the  basis  of 
which  was  the  mutual  restitution  of  all  places 
taken  during  the  war. 

The  chief  conductor  of  the  government  at 
that  time  was  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  shine  as  a  war-minister,  but  was 
an  intelligent  and  respectable  man.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  return  of  peace,  he  reduced 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  promoted 
commerce  and  the  arts,  encouraged  the  renewed 
colonisation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  particularly 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Highlanders.  To  some  of  his  parliamentary 
measures  strong  opposition  was  made  by  the 
partisans  of  Frederic,  the  heir-apparent,  who 
considered  himself  as  neglected  and  ill-treated 
by  his  father;  but  the  prince's  death,  in  1751, 
paralysed  the  operations  of  his  fHends. 

When  Mr.  Pelham  died,  in  1754,  a  new  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who  had  built  forts  on  our  back  settlements  in 
America,  and  the  dispositions  they  made  for 
sending  over  vast  bodies  of  veterans  to  support 
their  usurpations.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  he  took  two  French  ships  of  the  line. 
Orders  were  also  issued  for  making  general 
reprisals  in  Europe;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1755,  above  500  French  mercantile  vessels 
were  brought  into  our  ports;  but,  in  the  Ame- 
rican campaign,  General  Braddock,  who  had 
been  sent  from  England  to  reduce  the  forts  on 
the  Ohio,  was  defeated  and  killed,  by  falling 
into  an  ambuscade  of  the  French  and  the 
savages  near  Fort  dn  Qnesne.  Major-general 
Johnson  was  more  fortunate;  for  he  triumphed 
olVer  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  near  Crown 
Point. 

In  proportion  as  the  spirits  of  the  public  were 
elevated  by  the  formidable  armaments  which 
were  prepared,  they  were  depressed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  French  had  landed  11,000 
men  in  Minorca,  to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip; 
that  Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  sent  out  with 
a  squadron  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
had  been  baffled,  if  not  defeated,  by  their 
mdminl  OaJtBtmntere;  and  that  at  last  Minorca 
was  aurreadered  by  General  filakeney.   The 


prevailing  ontcxy  was  such,  that  tlie  U 
np  Bjrng  to  public  clamour  and  polit 
trigue,  and  he  was  shot  at  Portsmouth 
doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  aga 
enemy. 

About  this  time  Mr.  William  Pitt  wai 
as  secretary  of  state,  at  the  head  of  tl 
nistration.  He  had  long  been  known 
bold,  eloquent,  and  energetic  speaker; 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  as  spirited  an 
The  miscarriages  in  the  Mediterraneat 
consequence  but  the  loss  of  Fort  St 
which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  v 
cess  of  the  English  privateers,  both  in 
and  America.  The  successes  of  the 
in  the  East  Indies,  under  Colonel  CI 
almost  incredible.  He  defeated  S 
Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
and  placed  Jaffier  in  the  ancient  seal 
nabobs  of  those  provinces.  This  event 
foundation  of  the  great  extent  of  t 
which  the  English  now  possess  in  t 
Indies. 

The  first  expedition,  prepared  by  ) 
failed,  chiefly  firom  the  imprudent  cl 
a  commander.  Murmurs  arose  amc 
people;  but  they  hoped  for  success  in 
enterprises.  The  duke  of  Cumberlai 
commanded  an  army  of  observation,  co 
of  subsidiary  troops,  had  been  constn 
agree  to  a  convention  of  neutrality,  wl 
French  took  possession  of  Hanover; 
they  violated  in  several  instances  th( 
of  the  treaty,  the  English  minister  co 
vrith  his  sovereign  and  the  king  of  Pr 
the  expediency  of  sending  a  considerab 
to  act  with  vigour  in  the  continental  w> 
French,  in  1758,  were  driven  out  of  H 
and,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  i 
both  loss  and  disgrace. 

In  1759,  the  ministry  planned  three  g 
peditions  for  the  American  branch  of  t 
and  all  of  them  proved  successful.  C 
against  the  French  islands  in  the  West 
where  Guadaloupe  was  reduced. 

The  second  expedition  was  against  ( 
the  capital  of  Canada.  The  comma 
given,  by  the  minister's  advice,  to  < 
Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military 
Wolfe  was  opposed,  with  far  superior  ft 
Montcalm,  an  able  general.  Though  th 
tion  of  the  countiy  which  Wolfe  was  to 
and  the  works  the  French  threw  np  to 
a  descent  of  the  English,  were  deemed  i 
nable,  Montcalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vi| 
Wolfe's  courage  and  perseverance,  h 
surmounted  every  difficulty;  he  gaii 
heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  wl 
engaged  and  nearly  defeated  the  Frend 
but  was  himself  killed,  as  iras  Moi 
Monckton  (who  was  next  in  command 
wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French 
and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  m 
served  for  Brigadier  Townshend. 

General  Amherst  conducted  the  thin 
ditlon.   H'vs  oider&  were  to  reduce  ail  < 
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B«ai|f  mder  General  Wolfe,  on 
AtdMr  St.  Lawrence.  By  the 
■■^wMlIiiiiii,  the  French  empire 
•abject  to  Great 

ensaed  in  Germany. 
mi,  of  Brnnswick,  who  com- 
tbh  and  sabsidiary  troops,  made 
■poB  the  French,  with  a  view  of 

from  FranUbrt;  but  he  could 
.  in  that  object,  nor  prevent  them 
ia^  Hease-Cassel  and  invadinfc 
I  territories.  In  the  battle  of 
tr,  he  prevailed  over  a  numerous 
f  the  exertions  of  7OUO  British 
a  eombatants;  and  the  victory 
a  a  complete  triumph,  if  Lord 
e,  who  is  accused  of  having  pre- 
mderstand  the  orders  which  he 
It,  at  the  critical  moment,  kept 

of  action. 

if  the  French  being  now  des- 
4r  credit  mined,  they  resolved 
It  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invasion 
in;  hut  Admiral  Boscawen  at- 
olon  squadron,  conunanded  by 
ear  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  took 
the  line,  and  burned  two;  and 
wke  entirely  defeated  the  Brest 
ed  by  Admiral  Conflans,  off  the 
,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
elinqnished  all  thoughts  of  in- 
L-defended  island, 
n  of  176O  was  less  brilliant  than 


■eceding  year;  but  it  was  not 
rtant.  The  conquest  of  Canada 
by  the  reduction  of  Quebec  and 
i  French  were  attacked  with 
ia,  and  the  powerfld  company 
nftoence  and  authority  by  the 
sffier  Ali  Khan;  and,  in  Europe, 
nd  obtained  a  considerable  but 
antajce    over   the  invaders  of 

;  hostilities,  the  king  died  on  the 
r,  1700,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
raeceeded  by  his  grandson,  the 
rederie,  prince  of  Wales. 

of  George  II.  is  reprehensible 
X  his  predilection  for  his  elec- 
s.  In  his  personal  disposition 
ite  hut  placable,  fearless  of  dan- 
Ultary  parade,  and  enjoyed  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  served 
His  affections,  either  public  or 
▼er  known  to  interfere  with  the 
e  of  justice;  and,  though  his 
■acted  by  party,  the  courts  of 

never  better  fiUed  than  under 

I  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
mblic  that  the  war  would  still 
rith  Tigonr.  In  1761,  Belleisle, 
coast  of  France,  surrendered  to 
lips  and  forces,  as  did  the  im 


Indies.  In  1762,  Martinique,  Grenada,  St.  Lu- 
cia, and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  vrere 
snbdned  by  the  British  arms  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bfr.  Pitt,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  war  against  France  with  such  emi- 
nent ability,  and  who  had  received  accurate 
information  of  the  hostile  intentions  and  pri- 
vate intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  proposed 
an  imme^ate  declaration  of  war  against  tliat 
kingdom.  But  he  was  overruled  in  the  coun- 
cil, all  the  members  of  which  declared  them- 
selves of  a  contrary  opinion,  except  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. Earl  Temple.  He  now  found  the 
decline  of  his  influence;  and  it  was  known 
that  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  a  considerable 
share  in  directing  the  education  of  the  king, 
liad  acquired  an  ar-cendancy  in  the  royal 
favour.  It  was  now  declared  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
"  as  he  was  called  to  the  administration  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered 
himself  as  accountable  for  his  conduct,  he 
would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation  which 
made  him  responsible  for  measures  that  he  was 
not  aUowed  to  guide."  He  therefore  resigned 
the  seals,  and  was  pensioned  for  his  senrices. 

The  war  vras  still  carried  on  with  vigour,  and 
the  plans  were  pursued  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
preriously  concerted.    The  earl  of  Egremont 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  secretary  for 
the  foreign   department.     It  was  at  length 
found  indispensably  necessary  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Spain,  the  Camaily  compact  among 
all  the  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being 
generally  known;  and  accordingly  war  was 
declared  against  that  kingdom,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1763.    A  respectable  armament  was 
fitted  out  under  Admiral  Pococke,  having  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the 
land-force;   and  these   spirited   commanders 
struck  at  the  ritals  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
by  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah.  the  most 
important  fortress  which  liis  catholic  majesty 
held  in  the  West  Indies.    It  surrendered  after 
a  siege  of  two  months  and  eight  days.    Tliis 
conquest  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Manilla 
and  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  yielded  to  an  armament  commanded 
by  General  Draper  and  Admiral  Cornish.    To 
counteract  these  dreadAil  blows  griven  to  the 
family  compact,  the  French  and  Spaniards  em- 
ployed their  last  resource,  which  was  to  iivjure 
the  British  interests  by  an  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal; but  the  campaign  in  that  countiy  was  not 
so  effective  as  it  was  alarming. 

Negotiations,  which  the  French  had  proposed 
without  effect  in  1761,  were  now  resumed;  and 
the  enemy  at  last  offered  such  terms  as  the 
British  ministry  thought  admissible  and  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  The  defection  of  the 
Russians  from  the  confederacy  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  his  consequent  successes, 
produced  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Germany,  and 
in  other  quarters;  and  on  the  10th  of  February, 


/  1788,  the  definitive  treaty,  concluded  by  Yv\% 
at ^mdicberry,  in  the  East  /  Britannic  m^esty  with  France  and  Spain,  v(«A 
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Bigned  at  Paris.  By  this  treaty  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Canada  waa  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
«1th  Cape  Breton ;  the  islands  of  Grenada, 
Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobi^co,  were  also 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  who  re- 
sigpied  Martinique,  Guadalonpe,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Belleisle;  while  the  Spaniards  gave  Florida 
and  Minorca  in  exchange  for  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  peace  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction, 
because  there  were  many  who  considered  the 
terms  as  too  favourable  to  the  enemy,  after  so 
glorious  a  war ;  and,  from  this  period,  various 
other  causes  also  contributed  to  produce  great 
discontent.  The  affair  of  Wilkes  agitated  the 
whole  tungdom.  That  gentleman,  having  sati- 
rited  the  king's  speech,  in  the  "  North  Briton," 
was  seized  in  consequence  of  a  general  warrant, 
directed  against  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  that  offensive  paper.  He  dis- 
puted the  legality  of  his  arrest;  but  the  two 
secretaries  of  state  overruled  his  objections, 
and  committed  him  to  the  Tdwer.  Having 
demanded  a  writ  of  habetu  eorput,  he  was 
liberated  by  the  court  of  Common  Fleas,  on 
the  ground  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  A  want  of  employ- 
ment, about  the  same  time,  stimulated  the 
populace,  in  various  parts  of  the  realm,  to 
riotous  acts. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  case 
of  Wilkes  into  consideration,  the  obnoxious 
article  in  the  "  North  Briton"  (No.  45)  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  gross  libel;  and,  in  1764,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  assembly.  Not  appearing  to 
take  his  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for 
the  libel,  and  for  an  obscene  Essay  on  Woman, 
he  was  subjected  to  outlawry.  He  resided  for 
some  years  in  France ;  but  the  seal  of  party  did 
not  subside  during  his  absence. 

The  earl  of  Bute,  after  acting  for  a  short 
time  as  prime  minister,  found  himself  so  unpo- 
pular, that  he  resigned  his  station  in  1763;  and 
Mr.  George  Orenrille  was  his  successor.  By 
the  adrice  of  the  new  premier,  and  also  of  his 
predecessor,  the  king  resolved  to  impose  taxes 
upon  his  subjects  In  North  America,  for  the 
relief  of  the  British  nation,  which  had  so  long 
fostered  and  protected  the  colonies;  and  a  bill, 
ordaining  stamp  duties,  passed  through  both 
Houses,  notwithstanding  a  spirited  opposition. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  North  America 
that  the  bill  was  enacted,  the  whole  country 
was  kindled  into  a  flame;  and  when  the  act, 
printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  colo- 
nies, it  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  Several  acts  of  violence 
were  likewise  committed  vilth  a  view  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  statute ;  and  associations 
were  also  formed  in  the  different  colonies,  by 
which  the  people  bound  themselves  not  to  im- 
port or  purchase  any  British  manufactures, 
till  the  act  should  be  repealed.  The  malcon- 
tents also  established  committees  in  every 
eakmjr,  toetureapond  with  each  other,  and  even 
4n»a<Bi»f  dqwtfef  ihnn  tJieae  committees  to 


meet  at  New  York.  Theyassem 
her,  176a;  and  this  was  the  f 
holden  on  the  Ameriean  continei 
These  cmxunotions  occasionet 
alarm  in  England,  that  the  lung 
per  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  T 
Rockingham  was  appointed  fin 
treasury;  and  some  of  liis  friendi 
the  vacant  places.  In  March,  1766 
for  repealing  the  American  stai 
bill  was  countenanced  and  sup] 
new  ministers ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
nected  vrith  them,  spoke  with  { 
favour  of  the  repeoi. 

The  marquis  and  his  friends 
continue  in  the  administration, 
sway,  several  public  measures  v 
tending  to  the  relief  of  the  peopl 
security  of  their  liberties.    But 
the  duke  of  Grafton  became  fir< 
treasmy;  the  earl  of  Shelbume, 
state;  Charles  Townshend,  chat 
exchequer;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  aftem 
earl  of  Chatliam,  was  appointed 
privy-seal ;  but  his  acceptance  of 
it  removed  him  from  the  House  i 
greatly  lessened  his  weight  and  ii 
deed,  this  political  arrangement 
long  continuance.    Mr.  Townshi 
some  time  a  considerable  figure 
cabinet  and  in  parliament;  but  oi 
1767,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  t1 
was  supplied  by  Lord  North,  wh 
became  prime  minister. 

The  return  of  Wilkes  to  Engl 
strongly  excited  the  public  attent 
chosen  representative  for  Middle 
again  expelled  from  the  House 
for  being  the  author  of  some  sever 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  minis 
vote  for  his  expulsion,  his  former 
which  he  was  now  suffering  In 
were  complicated  with  this  charg> 
writ  was  ordered  for  Middlesex, 
with  which  he  was  prosecuted  oi 
his  popularity,  which  was  also  muc 
by  his  spirit  and  firmness.  Before! 
he  had  been  chosen  an  alderman 
and  he  was  soon  re-elected  membc 
sex,  without  opposition.  The  n 
been  made  to  the  House,  it  was  d 
having  been  expelled  in  that  set 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  met 
parliament.  The  freeholders  treat 
lution  with  contempt;  and  he  w 
when  the  sheriff  had  received  a  n 
was  again  declared  by  the  House, 
not  a  lawfrd  member;  and  Cok 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Though  the  whole  weight  of  court 
thrown  into  the  scale  in  this 
favour,  a  majority  of  near  four  to  c 
against  him  on  the  day  of  electioi 
standiiM(  this,  it  was  voted  that 
have  been  returned;  and  the  4ep 
the  CTVim  ^aa  otto«dL  tn  amend  tl 
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another  hill,  opiiosite  to  it,  on  their  side  of 
Charleston  neck;  so  that  the  troops  were  as 
closely  invested  in  that  peninsula  as  they  had 
been  in  Boston.  About  this  time  the  confcress 
appointed  George  Washington,  a  (centlcman  of 
larf^e  fortune  in  Virginia,  of  ifrrat  military 
talents,  wlio  bad  acquired  experience  in  the 
precediu)(  war  with  France,  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  American  forces.  A  declara- 
tion was  now  voted,  in  which  the  deputies 
styled  themsulves  "The  Keprescntatives  of  the 
United  Colonics  of  North  America,"  and  as- 
sif^ned  their  reasons  for  taking:  arms.  A  second 
petition  to  the  king  was  likewise  voted,  which 
was  presented  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  Mr.  Penn  was  soon  after  in- 
formed, that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  It. 
An  address,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  also  published 
by  the  congress :  but,  as  no  conciliatory  mea- 
sures were  adopted,  hostilities  still  continued; 
and  an  expedition  was  planned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans against  Canada,  to  which  they  were  in- 
duced by  a  commission  given  to  General  Carle- 
ton,  governor  of  that  province,  empowering 
him  to  embody  and  arm  the  Canadians,  to 
march  out  of  the  country  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  even  to 
capital  punishment  agunst  all  whom  he  should 
deem  rebels  and  opposcrs  of  the  laws.  The  ex- 
pedition was  chiedy  conducted  by  Richard 
Montgomery,  who  possessed  considerable  mili- 
tary skill ;  but,  in  attempting  to  gain  possession 
of  Quetwc,  he  was  killed  by  the  first  fire  from 
the  battery.  The  besiegers  immediately  quitted 
their  camp,  and  the  siege  was  for  some  months 
converted  into  a  blockade. 

During  these  tranaaction^  the  troops  at  Bos- 
ton were  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions;  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the 
Americans;  and  General  Howe,  who  now  com- 
manded the  royal  army,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
town  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Washington  eagerly 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  prepared  for 
more  important  enterprises. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  congress  promulgated 
a  solemn  declaration,  assigning  reasons,  in 
forcible  language,  for  the  separation  of  the  co- 
lonics from  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  united  cohmies,  they  declared  that 
they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  "free 
and  independent  states;  that  they  were  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  also  that,  as  tree  and  independent 
states,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  do  all  other  arts  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do."  They  likewise 
published  articles  of  confederation,  in  which 
they  assumed  the  title  of  "The  United  States 
of  America." 

The  new  British  commander  seemed  disposed 
to  act  with  spirit.  lie  was  at  tlie  head  ot  a  great 


army;  and  the  fleet  was  imder  the 
brother.  Both  were  invested  vrith  a 
der  the  title  of  "Commissioneis 
peace  to  the  Colonies,")  of  g^rantini 
those  who  would  lay  doim  their  armi 
oifers  of  this  kind  were  treated  with 

An  attack  upon  the  town  of  New 
to  have  been  expected  by  the  provi 
therefore  they  had  fortified  it  witi 
skilL    On  Long  Island  they  had  aL 
body  of  troops  encamped,  and  seve: 
thrown  up.  The  British  troops  made  * 
on  that  island,  and  variotu  conflict*  o^^ 
in  which  the  Americana  suffered  ex 
Finding  themselves  overpowered,  they  ^^  1|^ 
in  the  night  to  New  York,  which  they  U^  ^^ 
soon  after  abandoned.  The  royal  army  ob^  ^^^ 
some  other  advantages  over  the  Ameiiei^  ^^^ 
the  White  Plains,  taking  Fort  Wsikiai^ 
with  a  garrison  of  2500  men,  and  Fort  Lee, ' 
a  large  quantity  of  stores;  and  these  k» 
obliged  the  American  general  to  letrest  t 
great  distance.    On  the  8th  of  Deeembcr,  I 
neral  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  oh 
possession  of  Rhode  Island;  and  the  iM^^ 
troops  covered  the  Jerseys.  This  was  the  < 
of  American  danger.  All  their  forts  were  1 
the  time  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  i 
part  of  their  army  had  expired;  and  the  : 
men  who  remained  with  their  ofilcers  wen  ial 
destitute  state,  while  a  well-supplied  aai  < 
ciplined  army  was  pursuing  them.  Had  f 
Uowe  pushed  on  at  that  time  to  PhiladdpU^ 
he  might  perhaps  have  pnt  an  end  to  the  eai^ 
test ;  but  his  delay  gave  time  for  nnmeroas  v^ 
lunteer  reinforcements  to  Join  General  Wish- 
ington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the  2Sth  of  Dc 
her,  amidst  snow,  storms,  and  ice,  with  a  i 
detachment,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  iv> 
prised  a  brigade  of  the  Ilessian  troops  at  1^«i- 
ton.    He  attacked  another  post  wiUi  saeeea^ 
and  thus  revived  the  drooping  spiiita  of  Ui 
countrymen. 

The  next  campaign  commenced  onfknnuiiUr 
for  the  Americans,  who,  after  foiling  in  a  pw- 
tial  conflict,  were  defeated  on  the  banks  of  A* 
Brandywine,  and  deprived  of  the  city  of  Phll^ 
delphia.  But  this  ill  success  was  compensated 
by  the  event  of  a  British  expedition,  tnteaded 
by  its  projectors  for  the  ruin  of  the  ooloaUl 
cause.  The  command  of  this  expedithxi  had 
been  given  to  Lieutenant-genend  Borvajii^ 
who  set  out  from  Queliec  with  an  amqr  of  nesr 
10,000  men,  and  a  fine  train  of  artUIeiy,  aad 
was  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  saTages. 
For  some  time  he  drove  the  Americans  bcfim 
him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ticondefoga; 
but  at  length  he  encountered  such  difllralties, 
and  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Aiaeri- 
cans,  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that,  after  two 
severe  actions,  in  which  great  numbers  feD,  he 
and  his  men,  to  the  amount  of  6600^  weieohlifed, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  to  surrender  themaehes 
and  their  arms  to  the  exulting  enemy. 

During  this  war,  the  colonUts  TCcefved  ocea* 
s\oiis\  s\x'9p\\e»  o(  «xtb&  sxkd  ammnnitioii  Cmn 
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assembled  on  the  2nd  of  Jane,  in  St.  Oeorge's 
Fields,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  course  of  the  day  several 
members  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  were 
grossly  insulted  and  ill-treated  by  the  populace; 
and  on  the  same  eveninjc  two  Romish  chapels 
were  nearly  demolished.  After  a  day's  respite, 
another  mob  assembled,  and  destroyed  a  popish 
chapel  in  Moor  Fields.  On  the  5th  the  rioters 
demolished  several  houses,  and  destroyed  all 
the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  king- 
dom, because  he  had  brought  in  the  bill  in 
favour  of  the  Papists.  On  the  following  day, 
great  numbers  again  assembled,  and  behaved 
so  tumultuously,  that  both  Houses  thought 
proper  to  adjourn.  In  the  evening,  a  most 
daring  and  violent  attempt  was  made  to  force 
open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  release  the 
confined  rioters ;  and,  the  keeper  having  refused 
to  deliver  the  keys,  his  house  was  set  on  fire, 
the  prison  was  soon  in  flames,  and  great  part 
of  it  consumed,  though  a  new  stone  edifice  of 
uncommon  strength;  and  more  than  300  pri- 
soners made  their  escape,  many  of  whom  joined 
the  mob.  Two  other  prisons,  and  the  houses 
of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  were 
set  on  fire ;  the  King's  Bench  prison,  the  New 
Bridewell  in  St.  George's  Fields,  some  popish 
cliapels,  several  private  houses  of  the  Papists, 
and  other  buildings,  were  destroyed  by  the 
rioters ;  and  every  part  of  the  metropolis  exhi- 
bited violence  and  disorder,  tumults  and  confla- 
grations. At  length  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
brought  to  London;  and  an  order  was  issued, 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  for  the 
soldiers  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions 
from  the  civil  magistrates.  The  troops  exerted 
themselves  with  diligence  in  the  suppression 
of  these  alarming  tumults :  a  great  number  of 
the  rioters  were  killed ;  many  were  apprehended, 
who  were  afterwards  put  to  death  as  felons; 
and  the  metropolis  was  at  length  restored  to 
order  and  tranquillity.  Lord  George  Grordon 
was  tried  for  high  treason ;  but,  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  his  intentions  were  traitorous,  he 
was  acquitted,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  impression  made  upon  the  jury  by  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Erakine. 

About  the  close  of  this  year  a  war  vnth  Hol- 
land commenced,  in  consequence  of  the  clan- 
destine commerce  carried  on  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Americans :  it  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigour ;  and  that  republic  soon  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius. 
In  the  summer  of  1781,  an  engagement  occurred 
between  an  English  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  under 
Admiral  Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  Both 
squadrons  fought  with  great  gallantry,  and  by 
both  the  victory  was  claimed,  but  it  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  British. 

The  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with 

various  success;  the  French  made  themselves 

masttin  of  Tobaf(o,  and  the  Spaniards  of  West 

Florida,  with  Jit  tie  nsiBtance.    Karl  Corowallis 


obtained  a  victory  over  the  Americana  in  Koitli 
Carolina;  but  it  was  productive  of  all  the eoa- 
seqnences  of  a  defeat;  for,  three  days  after,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  many  of  his  rick  nd 
wounded  to  the  care  of  bis  enemy,  and  to  oute 
a  long  retreat  before  he  could  find  shelter.  By 
different  reinforcements,  his  force  had  hcoi 
raised  to  about  7000  men;  bat  his  titoadM 
became  at  length  very  critical.     The  dmnI 
effectual  measures  were  adopted  by  Washia^ 
ton,  in  concert  with  the  French  general  "Bar 
chambeau,  for  surrounding  his  army;  and  it  WM 
closely  invested  in  York  Tovm,  and  at  Gloaca- 
ter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  both  ky  i 
military  and  naval  force.     The  works  wkkk 
had  been  raised  by  the  British  sunk  nndertki 
weight  of  the  hostile  batteries;  the  troopi 
were  much  diminished  by  the  sword  and  li^ 
ness,  and  worn  dovrn  by  constant  watdifil 
and  fatigue;  and,  all  hope  of  relief  failing, Oi 
the  I9th  of  October  Lord  Comwallis  Bona- 
dered  himself,  and  his  whole  army,  as  prianen 
of  war. 

This  misfortune  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
court  and  cabinet,  and  annihilated  the  ItCfa 
of  those  who  had  flattered  themselves  with  d» 
subjugation  of  the  colonies.  The  surrender  of 
this  second  British  army  may  be  considered ai 
the  closing  scene  of  the  continental  war  ia 
America;  for  the  great  accumulation  of  pnUiC 
debt  it  had  brought  upon  the  nation,  the  warn 
of  human  blood  it  bad  occasioned,  the  dint 
nution  of  trade,  and  the  vast  increase  of  taze^ 
were  evils  of  such  magnitude,  as  could  scaredtf 
be  overlooked  even  by  the  most  insensible  sad 
stupid.  Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  Mardi, 
1782,  after  repeated  struggles  in  the  Honaeof 
Commons,  the  House  addressed  the  king,  ifs 
questing  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  agaiart 
the  American  colonics.  This  was  a  most  im- 
portaut  event:  it  rendered  a  change  of  coim- 
sels  and  of  measures  absolutely  necessary,  >ad 
filled  the  kingdom  with  joy.  Those  cooatiT 
gentlemen  who  generally  voted  with  the  au^ 
try,  saw  the  dangers  to  which  the  nation  vai 
exposed  in  a  complicated  war,  without  a  slagta 
ally;  and,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  paUie  bar- 
dens,  they  at  length  deserted  the  standud  of 
administration,  and  a  complete  revolotioa  ia 
the  cabinet  was  effected,  under  the  auspieea  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  ^^pointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Pacification  was  the  first  basiness  of  the  new 
ministry.  Mr.  Grenville  was  invested  vrithfell 
powen  to  treat  at  Paris,  and  waa  directed  to 
propose  the  independence  of  the  thirteea 
United  States  of  America  in  the  first  instance, 
instead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general 
treaty. 

Peace  eveiy  day  became  more  desiraUe  to 
the  people.  A  series  of  losses  agitated  their 
minds.  Early  in  the  year,  the  French  had 
taken  Nevis ;  Minorca  was  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  St.  Christopher's  was  given  oji 
tu  the  French.  Jamaica,  in  all  probabUitj, 
would  aoon  \\aNe  i\i«x«,^  \\k«  «8me  tiSle,  had  not 
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revolution;  and  the  peace-maken  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  fh>m  power.  The  two  new  firienda 
were  appointed  secifetariet  of  stat^  and  the  duke 
of  Portland  first  lord  of  the  tnaioiy,  in  April, 
1783.  Mr.  Fox  soon  after  brought  into  iMurlia- 
ment  his  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of 
the  India  Company,  and  its  commercial  affairs 
and  territories.  As  it  was  pretended  by  the 
court,  tliat  this  bill  would  render  the  king  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition,  by 
giving  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fiienda  the  whole 
patronage  of  India,  the  royal  influence  waa 
exerted  against  it  in  a  moat  unconstitutiooal 
manner;  and  it  was  rejected  in  the  upper 
House  by  a  nugority  of  19  votes.  The  two 
secretaries  were  immediately  dismissed  with 
contempt;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  son  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham,  who  had  acted  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  under  the  earl  of  Shelburae^  was 
placed,  in  1784,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  A, 
strong  contest  ensued  between  the  puties, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament.  On  the  18th  of  M«y  a 
new  parliament  assembled;  and  Mr.  Pitt  then 
brought  in  his  India  bill,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  under  the  article  Public 
CoMPANixs.  In  1786,  the  plan  of  the  same 
minister  for  establishing  a  sinking  fbnd.  and 
employing  a  million  annually  in  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  was  proposed,  and  re< 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  parliament. 

While  Mr.  Pitt  attended  to  the  national  con- 
cerns, he  did  not  neglect  foreign  politics.  He 
observed,  with  disgust,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  in  Holland  aimed  at  the 
humiliation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that 
they  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  even  of  his 
lawftil  authority;  and,  while  the  French  king 
abetted  their  views,  it  seemed  to  be  the  inte- 
rest of  our  court  to  support  the  stadtliolder. 
The  threatening  storm  burst  forth  in  the  year 
1787.  As  the  king  of  Prussia  concurred  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  occasion,  the  French 
court  contented  itself  with  mere  promises. 
Wlien  the  prince  was  seriously  menaced  with 
the  ruin  of  his  power,  military  and  naval  pre- 
parations were  ordered  by  the  English  minis- 
try; but  the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  a  Prussian  army.  Amsterdam  was 
taken  by  assault;  and  the  stadtholder  i»as 
gratified  with  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
power. 

As  no  war  seemed  likely  to  arise  for  some 
years,  the  minister  liad  full  leisure  to  promote 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  nation;  but 
there  was  one  branch  of  traffic  which  he  rather 
wished  to  suppress  than  encourage.  The  trade 
carried  on  by  this  country,  uid  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purchase  of  negro  slaves,  to  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  had  not  been 
considered  vnth  that  general  attention  which 
such  a  practice  might  have  been  expected  to 
excite;  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  tVie  mM 
principle*  of  modern  policy  andm&auen.  IW 
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fint  pablic  attempt,  we  believe,  that  was  made 
to  put  a  atop  to  thia  traffic,  was  by  the  Qoa- 
ken  of  the  southern  provinces  of  America.  In 
Oreat  Britain  the  same  society  also  took  the 
lead,  and  presented  a  similar  petition  to  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom.  The  cause  soon 
after  became  highly  popular.  Among  those 
foremost  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Clarkson, 
whose  exertions  were  unceasing.  Many  pam- 
phlets were  published  on  this  subject;  eminent 
divines  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
printed  discourses ;  and  petitions  were  offered 
to  the  legislature  by  the  two  universities,  and 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  towns.  Thus 
stimulated,  the  ministers  instituted  an  inquiry, 
before  a  committee  of  the  privy-council,  into 
the  allegations  of  both  parties;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
the  abolition  of  a  trade  which,  he  said,  was  one 
mass  of  iniquity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end : 
but,  for  many  years,  the  parliament  did  not 
attend,  in  this  instance,  to  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  nation  was  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  the  king's  illness.  Its  precise 
nature  was  for  several  days  unexplained;  but 
at  length  it  was  known  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
brain,  and  to  have  produced  a  temporary  priva- 
tion of  reason.  More  than  20  years  previously, 
symptoms  of  the  same  kind  had  manifested 
themselves.  A  species  of  interregnum  took 
place,  though  nnaceompanied  by  any  of  those 
circumstances  which  usually  characterize  and 
accompany  that  unfortunate  state.  The  king- 
dom betrayed  no  sjrmptoms  of  concision,  anar- 
chy, or  civil  commotion.  Yet,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions,  the  parliament  decided  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  invited  and  requested 
to  accept  the  regency,  under  certain  limita- 
tions. While  the  bill  for  this  purpose  was  in 
progress,  the  king  became  convalescent,  and 
was  consequently  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
his  functions. 

While  France  was  convulsed  vrith  revolu- 
tionary troubles,  and  other  states  of  Europe 
were  involved  in  war.  Great  Britain  exhibited  a 
picture  of  complete  serenity.  This  calm  was 
scarcely  disturbed,  in  179U,  by  a  ftivolous  dis- 
pute with  the  Spaniards,  who  dislodged  the 
English  flrom  Nootka  Sound,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  were  obliged,  by  menaces  of  war,  to 
restore  it.  An  alarm  soon  after  arose  ftt>m  the 
increasing  ambition  of  the  Russian  empress, 
who  aimed  at  the  extension  of  her  dominions 
on  the  side  of  Turkey;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  in- 
duced, by  a  sense  of  policy,  to  equip  an  arma- 
ment as  a  check  to  her  pretensions.  She 
consented  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Turks, 
but  insisted  on  the  cession  of  a  considerable 
territory,  reaching  to  the  Niester;  and  our 
court  at  length  acquiesced  in  her  demands.  A 
greater  alarm  was  excited  by  the  supposed 
progrejts  of  republican  opinions  in  this  country; 
soil,  inip9S,  a  proclamatioa  against  seditious 
writinga,  followed  by  an  order  for  embodying 


the  militia,  engaged  a  considerable  sbaie  of  ttt 
public  attention.    It  had  the  intended 
and  produced  many  addresaei»  testifying 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  n 
associations  were  formed  throughout  the 
dom  against  republican  principles  and  tl 
To  say  that  there  were  no  persons  who  had 
braced  republican  principles,  and  would 
been  willing  to  concur  in  chaniging  the  form 
government,  would  be  absurd;  but  that 
pears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  canae 
alarm  was  so  great  as  many  imag<ne<U 
others  at  least  affected  to  beUere.  The 
lies  between  the  extremes.  The  cont 
occasioned  by  the  pamphlets  of  Bnrita 
Calonne,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  ~ 
well  adapted  to  the  comprehenaiim  of  the 
class  of  people,  and  jnegnant  with  pointed 
marks  on  some  existing  abuses,  tlMmgh*  p» 
haps,  destitute  of  sound  policy  or  priucipifc. 
had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  render  the  a« 
ample  of  the  French  revolution  in  some  depva 
contagious.  But  the  disaffected  partj  waa 
neither  numerous  nor  respectable.  TbeduDC^ 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  moat  opulent  isffr 
viduals  of  the  community,  were  averse  to  taf 
change  or  innovation  whatever.  It  was  by  dM 
lower  part  of  the  middle  class  of  society  tiMt 
democratical  opinions  were  chiefly  miIiiIsImI 
and  among  them  more  probably  as  a  matter  of 
conversation  than  as  a  project  to  be  redaeei 
to  practice.  The  violent  proceedings  of  tto 
French,  however,  had  terrified  the  well-diipoasi 
part  of  the  people,  and  almost  disgusted  thm 
with  the  very  name  of  reform;  and  the  pnii 
ditated  ill-treatment  and  nqjuat  desth  of  the 
king  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  sidrit  of 
republicanism  in  this  country.  The  publia 
wanted  only  to  be  excited,  to  give  the  bmM 
forcible  proofs  of  its  attachment  to  a  oonitftK- 
tion  which  had  so  wisely  prorided  against  the 
intolerable  persecutions  of  tyranny,  and  the  m 
less  deploTiU>le  mischief  of  taetixm. 

The  first  disposition  manifested  by  Gmft 
Britain  to  break  with  France,  regarded  tht 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  the  Frenoh 
had  determined  to  open  for  the  bendkt  of  Ant* 
werp  and  the  Netherlands.  Thia  impedimeal; 
however,  might  perhaps  have  been  reaoovoi* 
fimm  the  litUe  disposition  which  waa  eriMsd 
by  Holland  to  assert  its  right  to  the  eadulM 
navigation,  and  flrom  the  sfemiuy  readlaeoi  of 
the  French  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  negoclKtiOB. 

The  next  exception  which  was  taken  hj  Ao 
English  ministry,  was  to  the  decree  of 
nity,  which  was  offered  by  the  Pkeneh 
tion  to  the  revolting  subjects  of  any 
cal  (or,  as  they  said,  tyrannical) 
and  which  was  construed  into  a  direct  afBroat 
to  this  country,  and  a  plot  againat  its  peace; 
and  the  justice  of  this  complaint  was  proved 
by  the  reception  which  the  conventkm  had 
given  to  English  republicans,  and  the  answers 
which  it  had  made  to  them. 
'\     The  \kVSl  BicsitAX.  t:hft  Vnxrastoa  of  aliens^  of 
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tlMir  datj.  But,  no  act  of  indemnitjr  being 
offered  toe  the  Mcuiitj  of  those  concerned  in  ' 
the  mutiny,  they  again  roie,  and  deprived  their 
officers  of  their  authority;  and  the  dispute 
seemed  to  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than 
before.  A  bill,  securing  to  the  seamen  wliat 
had  been  promised,  was  therefore  hastily  passed 
tlurottgh  iMth  Houses.  The  delegates  then  de- 
clared tliemselves  satisfied,  and  harmony  and 
good  order  were  restored.  Discontent,  how- 
ever, arose  in  other  parts  of  the  navy;  and, 
loon  after,  the  seamen  of  some  ships  lying  at 
Sheemess  began  to  beliaTe  riotously;  and,  so 
contagious  was  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  that 
almost  all  the  ships  at  Yarmouth  appointed 
delegates,  and  sailed  away  to  the  Nore,  to  Join 
the  mutineers.  New  grievances  were  required 
to  be  redrewed,  and  new  and  extravagant  de- 
mands to  be  complied  with.  The  ministers 
were  now  convinced  that  to  yield  would  only 
be  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  similar  conduct; 
and  every  disposition  was  therefore  made  to 
force  these  ships  to  submission.  All  com- 
mimication  was  cut  off  between  them  and  the 
shore.  The  malcontents,  to  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  and  water,  detained  all  vessels 
coming  up  the  river,  and  took  out  of  them 
whatever  they  chose ;  for  which  their  delegates 
gave  drafts  on  the  treasury,  as  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  navy  of  England.  At  length,  being 
reduced  to  great  want  of  water,  several  sliips 
left  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves at  Sheemeas.  Some  of  these  were  fired 
vLpaa  by  the  otliers;  but  at  length  they  all 
came  in,  and  gave  up  their  delegates,  who, 
with  other  mutineers,  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  Several  offenders  suffered  death; 
some  were  sentenoed  to  different  punishments, 
and  many  were  pardoned.  Bicliard  Parker, 
who  had  acted  as  commander  of  the  fieet  while 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  displayed  great  presence 
of  mind,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the 
utmost  firmness  and  fortitude.  • 

Aa  if  to  erase  this  s^fdn  fh>m  the  annals  of 
the  British  navy,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Duncan, 
consisting  prindpally  of  the  ships  which  had 
been  engaged  in  tliis  unhappy  and  disgraceful 
mutiny,  sidled  soon  after  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  In  the  Texel,  which  it  for 
lome  time  held  blockaded.  On  its  venturing 
out,  an  engagement  ensued,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  near  Camperdown;  and  the  British 
fleet  obtained  a  complete  victory,  taking  nine 
ahips  of  the  line  and  two  Mgates. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  another  attempt 
was  made  by  the  cabinet  to  procure  a  pacifica- 
tion; but  it  fkiled.  In  consequence  of  the  ene- 
my's obstinacy  and  Intractability.  The  French, 
however,  condescended  to  conclude  peace  wltli 
the  emperor;  and  then,  having  little  employ- 
ment tm  thrir  armies,  threatened  England  with 
an  hnnt»Ai»tM  invaslon ;  but  tMs  menace  was 
not  erm  attempted  to  be  carried  Into  execution ; 
aad  the  gomniment  soon  after  turned  its  views 
towaid  aaoUm  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  fitting 
oat^  at  Toakm,  a  Amidable  anaament,  which, 


in  1798,  s^led  for  Egypt,  under  the 
of  Bonaparte  with  the  view  to  prepai 
by  the  conquest  of  that  counuy,  fbr 
on  the  British  settlements  in  India 
seised  upon  Malta  in  their  way,  the 
rived  at  Alexandria,  and  soon  gained 
of  Cairo,  while  their  fleet  remalnec 
coast.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  after  s 
search,  perceived,  with  Joy,  13  ships 
In  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  I  f  he  liad  not  c< 
a  corresponding  number,  he  would 
equally  ready  to  attack  the  enemy, 
the  flag-ship  of  Brueys,  the  Frenc 
carried  120  guns,  and  above  1000  men 
80  guns  each,  and  nine  luul  74.  They^ 
up  near  the  shore  in  a  strong  and  co 
of  battle,  flanked  by  four  frigates 
gun-boats,  and  protected  on  one  flan 
tery  planted  on  a  small  island.  Thei 
therefore,  was  extremely  advantagec 
fence:  but  the  great  danger  of  an 
not  deter  the  British  admiral  from  i 
attempt.  He  was  desirous  of  tumii 
of  the  French,  and  surrounding  a  ] 
fleet;  and  he  ably  executed  his  pu 
sunset,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  ei 
commenced;  and  lioth  parties  fougfa 
utmost  fury.  While  the  victory  was 
dded,  M.  Brueys  received  two  wui 
having  changed  his  situation,  was 
deprived  of  Ufe  by  a  cannon-shot. 
McUon  had  continued  for  two  hours, 
French  sltips  were  captured;  a  th 
soon  after;  and  the  whole  van  was  in 
of  the  English,  who  eagerly  procee 
completion  of  their  victory.  In  the 
fire  was  observed  in  L'Orient,  which 
with  great  rapidity,  till  she  blew 
dreadful  explosion.  After  this  awfUl 
engagement  was  prosecuted  at  Int 
daybreak;  and  only  two  of  the  Fn 
of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  escap< 
or  destruction.  Nine  sail  of  the 
taken,  and  one,  beside  L'Orient,  w 
her  own  captain  setting  flre  to  her. 

In  the  ensuing  autumn.  Sir  Jol 
Warren  attaclied,  off  the  coast  of 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  one  i 
line  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops 
The  wliole  squadron,  two  frigates 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  also,  suci 
upon  the   British  arms;    for  the 
Ciudadella,  and  the  Island  of  Min 
surrendered  to  General  Stuart  and  C 
Duckworth;  an  acquisition  wliich 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  most  important  expedition  i 
by  Great  Britain,  in  1799,  was  thatw] 
at  the  rescue  of  Holland  fh>m  the  Fi 
The  first  division  of  the  armament, 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  landed  near  tl 
the  summer  in  North  Holland,  ai 
spirited  conflict,  repelled  a  stronj 
French  and  Dutch.  The  enemy  then 
the  batteries  and  woriu  of  the  Hel 


iaunediately  alter,  en- 
battle  to  the  Dutch 
•NrUch,  oonsistinic  of  12  ahipB, 
ihagliah  admini,  the  Dutch 
ri^r  *>  fil^t,  and  compelling  their 
imwf  their  veaaels  for  the  lervice 
tflCOnuHfe. 

ctJimk,  arriTins  in  Holland  with 
Hilriiiii,  took  the  command  of  the 
am  tke  19th  of  September,  an  en- 
ok  iHmBC  between  3S,0UO  men  (Bri- 
■inn)  and  the  French,  in  which 
W  waSainti  themselve*  to  he  thrown 
r  by  their  impetuosity  and  haste, 
■amc  loss.  The  army,  howerer, 
red  flrom  the  effect  of  this  check; 
had  oi  October,  after  a  hard-fouffht 
hoan^  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
Mdc  poaseaaion  of  the  town  of  Alk- 
hoe  the  aaccess  of  the  exjiedition 

The  enemy  had  received  a  great 
at,  and  occupied  a  strong  position, 
ild  be  necessary  to  force  before  the 

aivance;  beside  which,  the  state 
her,  the  mined  condition  of  the 
he  eonaeqnent  want  of  the  supplies 
NT  tluB  army,  presented  such  insur- 
iiAcoltiea,  that  it  was  judged  expe- 
thdraw  tbiie  troops  from  their  ad- 
tioin;  and,  as  it  now  appeared  that 
.  be  no  hopes  of  saccess  in  any  at- 
aaecnte  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
Bclnded  an  armistice  with  (General 
principal  oonditionsof  which  were, 
keneh  and  Dutch  prisoners,  taken 

campaign,  should  be  restored,  and 
-adera  ahonld  speedily  evacoate  the 
the  Batarian  republic. 

the  unfiortunate  termination  of  an 
the  saccess  of  which,  when  it  was 
aa  considered  as  almost  certain. 

of  the  expedition  is  mainly  attri- 
the  Mly  which  persisted  in  advanc- 
h  North  Holland,  instead  of  re-em- 
er  the  aeiture  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
g  again  at  a  p<^t  which  presented 
ciee  to  the  march  of  an  army.  Yet 
;  be  fovgocten,  that  the  capture  of 

ieet  nearly  annihilated  the  naval 
he  new  BataTian  republic,  and  se- 
wman  to  Britain  the  sovereignty  of 
iA  is  the  source  of  all  her  wealth, 
!  portion  of  her  glory. 
X  of  peaee  soon  arose  after  this  abor- 
tioB;  but  it  was  a  mere  delusion  on 
the  list  consul  of  France.  Paul,  in 
^riee,  now  recalled  his  troops  fh>m 
Iwitserland;  and  Bonaparte,  raising 

well-appointed  army,  and  passing 
r  a  route  tliought  impracticable,  de- 
^BStrians  in  the  battle  of  Marengo ; 
[■ence  of  which  was,  that  General 
toaed  an  armistice,  and  surrendered 
f  Ptednxnt  and  Oeiioa  to  the  French. 
riBg  at  the  same  time  prosccnted  the 
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had  made  himself  master  of  the  capital  and  the 
greater  part  of  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment thought  it  adviMble  to  consent  to  a 
truce  likewise  in  that  quarter,  and  propositionB 
were  made  for  peace.  Preliminaries  wae  signed; 
but,  some  delay  occurring  in  their  ratification, 
hostilities  recommenced,  and  Moreau  gained 
the  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden;  after  wliich 
the  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  a  peace 
l>etween  France  and  Austria  was  concluded  at 
Luneville,  in  1801. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  serious  dispute  had  oc- 
curred between  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers,  relative  to  the  claims  of  neutrals.  The 
emperor  of  Russia,  so  lately  the  determined  foe 
of  France,  liad  now  become  her  ally,  and  the 
enemy  of  England,  and  had  incited  and  sap- 
ported  this  coalition  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
the  north  against  the  naval  superiority  of  Bri- 
tain. To  suppress  this  dangerous  combination, 
an  armament  was  fitted  out  in  the  British 
ports,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
Tills  fleet  triumpliantly  passed  the  Sound,  and 
soon  reached  the  capital  of  Denmark.  The 
Danes  had  made  very  formidable  dispositions. 
Before  the  city  were  stationed  many  ships  of 
the  line,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats. 
These  were  flanked  and  supported  by  extensive 
batteries,  on  the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns, 
the  largest  of  which  mounted  ttom  SO  to  70 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet 
under  Lord  Nelson,  consisting  of  12  ships  of 
the  line  and  4  frigates;  and  it  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  Danes  lost  17  ves- 
sels, among  which  were  7  ships  of  the  line, 
fltted  up  for  that  partictilar  occasion.  Lord 
Nelson  proceeded  to  approach  Copenhagen, 
into  wtiich  some  bombs  were  thrown;  bat  an 
attack  on  the  city  was  prevented  by  a  flag  of 
truce;  and  an  armistice  was  soon  after  con- 
cluded with  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by  the  Danish 
court. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Paul  fhdlitated  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes;  and  a  conventioa 
was  signed,  by  which  the  right  of  search,  even 
under  a  convoy,  was  allowed.  Before  this 
agreement  was  adjusted,  the  administration  of 
Mbr.  Pitt,  which  had  continued  seventeen  years, 
was  unexpectedly  terminated  by  Iiis  resigna- 
tion, which  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
cabinet.  By  some  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed  had  induced  him  to 
al>andon  the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
found  he  could  no  longer  guide  with  success; 
while  others,  with  more  reason,  asserted  that 
a  difference  in  the  cabinet,  relative  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  emancipation,  made 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  when  the  measore 
of  the  union  vras  carried,  was  the  real  and  sole 
cause  of  his  retreat.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Addington;  while  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  as 
one  of  the  secretariet  of  state,  Miamc&  tVta 
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B7  the  dissolntion  of  the  northern  confe- 
deracy, one  obstacle  to  the  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic  was 
happily  removed;  as  was  another,  soon  after, 
by  th«!  complete  conquest  of  Egypt  from  the 
Vrenuh,  by  General  Hutchinson;  Abercromhy, 
who  oriKinally  had  the  command  of  that  expe- 
dition, having  unfortunately  but  gloriously 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  The  minis- 
try therefore  entered  seriously  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  government.  Prelimi* 
naries  were  adjusted  at  London;  and,  after 
fiurther  negotiations,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Amiens  on  the  S7th  of  March,  1802. 

By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  agreed  to  re- 
store all  her  conquests,  except  the  island  of 
Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain  a  flree 
port  to  all  the  contracting  parties,  who  were  to 
enjoy  the  same  advantages.  Malta  was  to  he 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  restored 
to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  under 
the  guaranty  of  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte; 
the  territory  of  Portugal  was  to  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity;  the  French  troops  were  to 
evacuate  the  territories  of  Borne  and  Naples; 
and  the  Ionian  republic  was  recognised  by 
France. 

But  the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of 
the  French  government  did  not  suffer  this 
treaty  long  to  remain  inviolate.  It  affected  to 
treat  Great  Britain  as  compelled  by  necessity 
to  conclude  peace,  and  incapable  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  France,  unsupported  by 
foreign  allies.  But  the  principal  subject  of 
dispute  was  the  island  of  Malta,  which  the 
king  refused  to  evacuate  without  the  guaran- 
ties for  which  he  had  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  At  length,  after  a  protracted  nego- 
tiation, in  the  course  of  whioh  the  first  consul 
expressed  himself  with  petulance  and  inso- 
lence, dcsoending  even,  in  a  conference  with 
the  English  ambassador,  to  the  contemptible 
threat  of  invasion,  a  message  from  the  throne 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1803, 
stating,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  obliged  his  majesty  to  recall  his 
representative  from  Paris. 

The  war  being  thus  renewed,  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made  for  prosecuting  it  with 
vigour.  A  warm  impress  was  carried  on  in 
every  port,  and  an  act  passed  for  raising  an 
army  of  reserve,  which  added  30,000  men  to  the 
Kgular  force.  A  bill  was  also  enacted,  ena- 
bling his  majesty  to  call  out  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people  fit  to  bear  arms,  in  ditTercnt  classes, 
and  to  put  a  certain  proportion  of  them  into 
immediate  training.  This  mcas>ure  was,  how- 
ever, rendered  unnecessary  by  the  spontaneous 
zeal  of  the  nation.  In  some  cases,  the  wish  of 
the  government  was  anticipated,  and  volunteer 
associations  were  formed  even  before  they 
knew  that  their  services  would  be  accepted. 
JLeyra]  meetingn  were  called  in  Lonilon  and  in 
A/y  the  great  townir,  which  (emiinated,  not  in 


mere  Terhal  declantfonB,  but  tn  rabstaotU 
aid  to  the  gOTemment.  On  the  part  of  tkt 
enemy  great  preparations  were  likewise  madt^ 
especially  at  Boulogne.  Troops  were  atatiaBei 
near  the  coast,  to  an  extraordinary  amooMt; 
and  vessels  of  a  particular  description,  calm- 
lated  to  cross  the  Channel  with  eaie,  wen 
constructed,  not  only  in  the  ports,  but  ia  tkt 
navigable  rivers  of  France  and  the  Jietbm- 
lands. 

An  act  of  treachery  disgraced  the  VnaA 
government  at  the  commencement  of  kostUi- 
ties.  A  number  of  English  gentlemai  al 
others,  who  had  visited  France  fh>m  motivea  of 
curiosity,  were  inhospitably  seized,  and  eoa- 
mittcd  to  custody  as  prisoners  of  war.  Sack 
an  act  was  as  impolitic  as  base,  since  tke 
French  government  could  derive  no  advantits 
from  it. 

Success  attended' the  maritime  expedhioM 
of  the  English.  They  took  St.  Lucia,  TobapSt 
St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon ;  and,  as  war  was  < 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  bccanse  theyj 
under  the  control  of  France,  Demerara,  ' 
quibo,  and  Berbice,  were  subjected  to  Biitiah 
sway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Frendi,  aat 
being  ftilly  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  ov 
island,  rushed  into  the  Hanoverian  territories 
and  reduced  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  flnt 
consul,  who,  though  he  might  easily  have  dfa* 
tinguished  the  feeble  German  elector  from  tki 
powerftil  British  monarch,  assailed  both  dUt 
racters  with  the  same  hostility. 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1804,  it  was  eft 
dent  that  a  strong  party  was  forming  itsdf 
against  Mr.  Addington.  The  general  measam 
of  government  were  described  as  bearing  waA 
a  character  of  indecision,  that  the  first  k«d  of 
the  treasuiy  and  his  chief  associates  woe  su* 
posed  no  longer  to  enjoy  that  decree  of  pnbfis 
confidence,  without  wUch  no  administratin 
can  maintain  its  ground.  On  various  oceasloM 
the  majorities  of  the  court,  in  both  Hoossik 
were  very  inconsiderable;  and  the  opposiUo^ 
consisting  principally  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Gica* 
viUe,  and  Mr.  Windham,  derived  strengih  tarn 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt's  powerful  takats. 
Mr.  Addington  therefore  retired  from  the  hda^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt  again  became  prime  mjaiotrr; 
but  Lord  Grenville  was  not  one  of  Us  col- 
leagues, as  it  was  understood  that  he  woaU 
not  come  in  without  Mr.  Fox,  with  whoa  la 
had  formed  certain  engagements,  and  who  was 
said  to  he  peremptorily  excluded. 

The  war,  in  this  year,  was  iiiiiliiilimiilihii 
by  splendid  operations ;  but  the  colony  of  8ari- 
nam  was  wrested  from  the  Hollanders^  ui 
Goree  was  recovered  soon  after  the  Frendi  M 
taken  possession  of  it. 

As  the  Spanish  government  bad  be  oof  la- 
tirely  subservient  to  that  of  Frano^  nMch 
derived  from  it  considerable  pecuniaiy  WKf 
plies,  the  English  cabinet  deemed  it  JostiMkto 
to  seize  any  treasure,  which  would  emtMJnlf 
be  employed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tho 
\  enemy,  anii,  «&  (oui  S^^aniah  Mgatm  tkUj 
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wore  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  fi-ame.  In  a  | 
few  months  symptoms  of  dropsy  appeared,  the 
disorder  rapidly  gained  {pround,  and  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  languor,  and  expired  within  a 
few  months  after  his  illustrious  rivaL  Hatred 
itself  can  hardly  deny  him  the  praise  of  having 
been  an  eloquent  senator,  an  able  statesman, 
and  a  firm  assert  or  of  public  freedom.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1806.  Lord  Howick 
succeeded  him  in  the  foreign  department. 
George  III.  had  never  given  this  ministry  his 
confidence;  and  he  at  length  found  a  pretext 
for  breaking  it  up.  It  was  thought  advisable 
by  the  ministers  that  relief  should  be  given  to 
the  Catholics,  and  they  accordingly  brought  in 
a  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  cry  of  "  the  church 
is  in  danger"  was  immediately  raised,  and  the 
ministers,  who  refused  to  give  an  unconstitu- 
tional pledge,  which  the  king  demanded  of 
them,  resigpied  their  places.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded in  March,  1807,  by  a  minis^  of  which 
the  duke  of  Portland  was  the  nominal  head; 
but  of  which  the  leaders  were  Perceval,  Can- 
ning, Hawkesbury,  and  Castlereagh.  To  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  colleagues  humanity  is  indebted 
for  the  act  by  which  the  infamous  slave  trade 
was  at  length  abolished. 

The  leading  events  of  the  next  year  (lfl07) 
were  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  which 
has  been  already  described,  under  the  head  of 
"  Denmark,"  the  abortive  attempt  to  detach  Tur- 
key from  its  connexion  with  France,  by  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  menacing 
Constantinople,  and  equally  unsuccessful  enter- 
prises against  Egypt  and  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
new  scene  opened  in  the  following  year,  which 
led  to  the  most  important  consequences.  Spain 
rose  against  her  oppressor,  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  who  joyfully  came  for- 
ward to  aid  her  in  the  struggle.  A  British  army 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley;  it  gained  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and 
liberated  Portugal  from  the  French.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  marched  into  Spain,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  Madrid ;  but  the  overpower- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy  compelled  him  to 
make  atoilsome  and  disastrous  retreat  through 
Galicia.  He  tamed  upon  the  pursuing  army  at 
Comnna,  and  fell  gloriously  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  His  troops  embarked  without  further 
moleatation,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  year  1809  was  a  stirring  period,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  parliament  was  long 
and  anxiously  employed  in  debating  upon 
charges  of  misconduct,  as  commander-in  cliief, 
which  were  brought  against  the  duke  of  York. 
His  royal  highness  was  acquitted  of  personal 
cormptton;  but  the  popular  prejudice  was  so 
much  ifcainst  him  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  redgn.  Late  in  the  year,  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Pffirtland  broke  np  the  ministry.  The 
Whigs  were  invited  to  take  office  in  conjunction 
^rith  awne  of  thdr  opponents;  but  they  de- 
fined, and  a  miniatoial  arrangement  was 
Jtxnaedl,  ot' which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  head. 


On  the  continent  the  British  arm 
increased  its  reputation,  had  the  v 
rulers  been  equal  to  the  valotir  of 
Spain,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  gainet 
Talavera,  and  disconcerted  the 
French  generals,  but  was  ultimate 
to  retreat,  by  the  want  of  reinfoi 
supplies.  In  the  hope  of  aiding  A 
was  then  in  arms,  and  of  reducing 
capturing  the  French  fleet,  one 
formidable  expeditions  that  ever 
lish  coast  wa»iiisx>atGhed  to  the  St 
mitted  to  an  incapable  command* 
possession  of  Flushing  and  the  i 
cheren,  and  there  its  progress  e 
and  weeks  were  suffered  to  pass 
enemy  was  actively  preparing  for 
at  length,  after  having  lost  sev( 
men  by  the  Walcheren  fever,  the 
ment  returned  to  England. 

When  the  parliament  re-aasemb 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  \^ 
pedition;  but  so  powerful  was  thi 
the  court,  that  the  House  of  C 
blushingly  refused  to  stigmatii 
scheme  itself  or  the  conductors 
prise.  While  this  inquiry  was 
order  to  exclude  strangers  gave  c 
public.  A  speaker  in  a  debating 
tured  to  condemn  it  in  strong  tc 
sent  to  prison  by  the  offended  coi 
conduct  was  vindicated-by  Sir  Fn 
and  with  a  freedom  of  remark  ^ 
still  more  violent  indignation, 
the  House,  and  denying  the  leg 
authority,  (as  it  did  not  in  his  opix 
the  people,)  the  popular  baronet 
in  the  Tower  till  the  end  of  the 
this  treatment  he  did  not  quietlj 
some  lives  were  lost  in  the  rioU 
on  this  occasion. 

The  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
piece  on  the  part  of  the  British  g 
victory  at  Talavera  had  gained  h 
Lord  Wellington.  Spain  was  at 
in  a  very  exhausted  state,  and  h 
scattered  and  weakened  to  act  ii 
with  his  lordship.  Napoleon  av 
of  this  state  of  things,  to  endea 
the  British  from  Portugal.  Ma 
consequence,  dispatched,  with  l 
effect  that  desirable  object.  Bi 
had  foreseen  and  provided  i^aii 
For  months  an  impregnably  fort 
upon  which  he  might  fall  back, 
paring  at  Torres  Yedras,  not  tax 
Towards  that,  when  the  French  e 
gal,  he  slowly  retreated,  orderin 
tants  to  remove  with  aJl  their 
the  British  lines,  leaving  a  desert 
He  paused,  however,  on  the  heigl 
to  retard  the  march  of  Masscna, 
a  defeat  idiieh  cost  the  French  m 
thousand  men.  Having  done 
tinned  his  retrograde  movement 
dtaa.   >NhVle  miaXtCT^  were  procc 
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(jtt  HUk,  Great  Britain  was  canyins  on  a 
emm.  ia  the  north,  with  the  king  of  Den- 
wmik  bA  the  emperor  of  Russia;  but  it  was 
ovniMdve  of  any  atrlfcing  events. 

liMBditke  doae  of  this  year,  the  king  was 
aptiMKked  by  that  mental  imbecility  under 
wfekk  ki  had  mcnre  than  once  suffered.  The 
I  of  a  disordered  mind  became  more 
1  the  princess  Amelia,  his  youn.vest 
r,  whoae  health  had  long  been  dcclin- 
htfiMMted  symptoms  of  approaching  death. 


-•< 


■ow  became  necessary;  but  the 
eoatrired  to  put  it  off  for  three 
I  and  then,  in  the  fear  that  the  prince 
other  counsellors,  they  prevailed 
It  to  lunit  the  power  of  the  ref^ent. 
I  the  prince  disapproved  of  the  restric- 
ting he  did  not  call  his  fbrmer  firi(>nd8  into 
tteeaUaet.  He  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a 
Mte  of  phOoaophic  indifference,  and  fon^tten 
ddisliactions  between  the  friends  and  the  ene- 
lica  of  Uber^,  the  advocates  of  reform  and  the 
pnhns  of  oomiption.  He  quietly  suffered 
Mb  Pcreeral  to  suide  him,  and  followed  the 
!  which  was  prescribed  by  the  existing 


la  the  procresa  of  the  war,  the  defensive 
fcnufM  at  Ixnrd  Wellington  exhausted  the 
laieaee  and  resources  of  the  French.  After 
kniiC  fcr  months  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
ftms  Vedras,  unable  to  advance  and  reluctant 
kmicat,  Maaaena,  whose  troops  were  on  the 
liiBt  of  Cuniahing,  and  had  been  sorely  thinned 
lr*int>  disease,  uid  a  harassing  warfare  with 
ta  aatiTe«»  at  length  commenced  his  retreat. 
Ii  was  (blkiwed  to  the  frontier  by  the  British 
mmj,  and,  though  ne  displayed  infinite  skill, 
lii  losses  were  severe.  The  conflict  between 
ta  British  and  French  was  fiercely  renewed 
k  Spafai,  and  the  latter  were  vanquished  at 
hatea  d'Onoro,  Albnera,  and  Barrona. 

Whn  the  restrictions  upon  the  regent's 
pnrar  expired,  in  1812,  he  made  an  overture  to 
4nr  hofdt  Orey  and  Grenville  into  the  cabinet, 
ktt  thaj  declined  to  form  a  union  with  the 
^  pait.  Mr.  Perceval  having  fallen  by  the 
Ihtal  of  BeUingham,  a  man  who  had  evidently 
km  icadered  insane  by  real  or  imagined  inju- 
A%  aaocber  offer  waa  made  to  them,  and  was 
Rimed.  The  eaoi  of  Liverpool  was  therefore 
to  tlie  cliirf  ministerial  dignity;  and  he 
the  public  by  revoking  those  orders  in 
tsMdl  which  had  for  some  years  checked  the 
of  trade,  and  consequently  injured  the 
_  interest. 

What  K^wleon  fotmd,  as  early  as  the  year 

UM^lhat  the  French  commerce  was  reduced 

(•  a  law  ebb,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 

Rfidly  iaereaaed,  be  issued  a  decree  firom  Ber- 

liii  pnUbhing  adi  intercourse  and  corrc8i>ond- 

(Ml  with  the  British  dominions,  and  ordering 

tk  Miiue  of  adi  commodities  which  had  been 

fo^Md  or  pmeured  from  our  countrymen. 

Aittfa  edict  waa  answered,  on  the  part  of  our 

n«,  ky  an  ordinance  requiring  all  neutrals 

■a  Rsp  at  some  British  port,  utdttnjra  duty  for 


the  privilege  of  proceeding  to  Frauce,  the  ex- 
asperated ruler  of  that  cuuutr)-  declared,  th:r. 
every  vessel  which  should  submit  to  the  new 
demand  should  be  seized  and  condemned  a*  u 
lawM  prize.  The  president  and  congress  of 
the  United  States,  resenting  the  conduct  of 
both  powers,  prohibited  all  mercantile  con- 
nexions with  the  subjects  of  cither  state;  and 
the  vtTect  of  this  order  was  severely  felt  in 
Great  Britain.  The  rigour  of  these  orders  wen* 
occasioUfilly  softened  by  the  grant  of  particul.ir 
licencon;  yet  great  disconteut  prevailed,  until 
they  were  annulled.  The  revocation  did  not 
so  opportunely  take  plarc  as  to  prevent  an 
open  rupture  with  the  Americans ;  nor  would 
it,  in  all  probability,  have  had  that  conciliatoi^' 
effect,  even  if  it  had  not  been  so  long  delayed. 
Mr.  Madison  was  at  the  head  of  that  party 
which  favoured  the  French,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  declaim  against  the  selfish  spirit 
of  the  British  traders  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
court;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  his  republi- 
can animosity,  but  a  trial  of  military  and  naval 
strength  with  this  country.  Ills  influence  over 
the  congress  procured  a  majority  of  votes  for 
war;  and,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  a  considerable 
portion  of  Canada,  he  gave  orders  for  an  inva- 
sion of  that  pnmnce.  Neither  the  aggressors 
nor  the  defenders  liad  a  great  force;  but,  as  the 
former  took  the  field  with  a  nnmlier  which 
trebled  that  of  their  antagonists,  the  latter  had 
recourse  to  the  savages  for  ud,  and  thus  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  resolute  warriors,  whose 
hostilities  were  particularly  dreaded  by  the 
regular  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  bat- 
talions which  Brigadier  Hull  led  into  action, 
and  hubsequently  another  corps,  were  obligeil 
to  surrender  themselves  to  captirity,  to  avoid 
destruction.  This  disgrace  could  not  easily  be 
palliated  by  the  evasive  sophistry  of  the  Ame- 
ricans; but  they  gloried  in  the  capture  of  some 
frigates,  which,  however,  were  flar  inferior  tn 
the  opitosing  ships,  both  in  the  weight  of  metal 
and  in  the  complement  of  men. 

The  war  in  Spain  assumed  a  more  promising 
asp<K:t.  The  important  fortresses  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  taken,  but  not  with- 
out great  loss ;  and,  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
Lord  Wellington  increased  his  claims  upon  the 
applause  and  gratitude  botli  of  Britain  and 
Spain.  Some  ill  success,  indeed,  followed; 
yet  tlie  general  effect  of  the  campaign  was 
auspicious  to  the  common  cause,  the  whole 
south  of  Spain  being  rescued  from  the  enemy. 
The  ensuing  campaign  was  more  fortunate 
than  it  was  expected  to  prove,  e%-cn  by  those 
who  reflected,  with  joyful  hope,  on  the  ruin 
of  the  miii;hty  force  which  the  infattuted  ruler 
of  France  had  led  into  the  wilds  of  Russia.  A 
new  coalition  whs  formed  by  the  northern 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia;  and,  as  it 
was  not  suSiciently  efficacious  in  checking 
the  renewed  career  of  Nai>oleon,  the  Austrian 
potentate  was  induced,  by  the  promise  of  a 
British  subsidy  and  the  hope  ot  triumph,  \o 
I  add  hi*  force  to  tlio  confederacy,  which  vcw 
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also  in  tome  degtte  >trenf(thened  by  the  ud 
of  Sweden.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  other 
instances  of  success,  nearly  rained  the  new 
army,  which  blindly  followed  the  enemy  of  the 
continent;  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his 
eflforts  to  the  defence  of  his  own  empire.  In 
the  meantime,  the  great  cliampion  of  Spain, 
having  subdued  that  jealousy  which  had  weak- 
ened the  attachment  and  gratitude  of  the 
supreme  junta  and  the  people,  prepared  to 
make  a  decisive  impression  upon  the  French 
party  in  that  kingdom.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy's  position  at  Vittoria,  rather  served  to 
animate  than  to  discourage  him.  He  stormed 
the  adjacent  heights,  seised  every  post,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  He  overran  Na- 
varre; drove  the  dispirited  foe  to  the  Pjrrenees; 
and,  by  invading  France,  pointed  out  to  the 
confederates  in  Germany,  the  course  which 
they  might  with  little  danger  pursue. 

The  prince  regent  encouraged  his  allies,  by 
repeated  persuasions,  and  by  new  pecuniary 
grants,  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  did 
not  send  a  large  army  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  preparing,  in  1814,  for  a  march  to  Paris; 
but  he  ordered  a  considerable  corps  to  take  a 
position  in  the  Netherlands.  As  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  the  memorable  march  are  noticed  in 
our  history  of  Prance,  it  will  be  suflScient  here 
to  observe,  that  the  Austrians  and  their  gallant 
associates,  disregarding  the  occasional  checks 
which  they  received  from  the  consummate 
military  skill  of  Napoleon,  boldly  advanced  to 
the  French  capital,  and,  by  carrying  the  feeble 
outworks  which  defended  it,  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants with  the  dread  of  pillage  and  mas- 
sacre. Having  no  such  intentions,  the  allied 
princes  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  capitu- 
lating citizens;  and,  while  the  conquering 
troops  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
sovereignty  was  quietly  restored  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  whose  representative  hastened 
from  England  to  secure  his  legitimate  inherit- 
ance. Lord  Wellington,  leaving  Bayonne  under 
blockade,  had  already  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  Garonne,  and  received  under  his  protection 
the  royalists  of  Bordeaux,  and  had  taken  Tou- 
louse, but  not  without  a  severe  loss;  and  he 
was  preparing  to  pursue  the  routed  foe,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  late  success  at  Paris 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inaction. 

When  the  French,  by  the  treaties  which  their 
new  sovereign  signed  with  the  princes  who  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  the  deposed  emperor  had  been 
sent  to  Elba,  by  the  moderation  and  lenity  of  his 
adversaries,  the  British  nation  hoped  to  enjoy 
some  years  of  peace.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, were  not  yet  disposed  to  relinquish  their 
hostile  views.  They  continued  the  war  with  a 
seeming  increase  of  animosity;  and  in  the 
excess  ot  that  feeling  their  opponents  certainly 
did  not  yield  to  them.  Having  taken  Fort 
Eri^  the  republicans  defeated  a  British  corps; 
Aur,  ia  the  next  conflict,  they  were  disgrace-  \ 


fblly  routed  by  a  force  which  they  gm^tly  on 
numbered.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Potowaa 
the  invaders  were  eminently  successM;  f 
they  defeated  8000  men  at  Bladensburi^  m 
captured  and  ravaged  the  city  of  Washingloi 
A  pacification  was  at  length  concludni,  i 
Ghent;  but  the  treaty  left  the  disputed  poi« 
unsettled. 

While  apparent  tranquillity  prevailed,  tl 
escape  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  rekindled  tl 
flames  of  war,  as  his  invasion  of  France  a 
stored  him  to  that  power  which  he  had  en 
stantly  used  for  the  moat  ambitions  purpost 
When  a  respectable  army,  composed  of  BiMi 
and  subsidiary  troops,  luid  taken  positjoas  I 
the  Netherlands,  a  Prussian  host  also  appeanJ 
ready  for  action  and  enterprise.  Napoleon  A 
not  suffer  the  combined  force  to  remain  kai 
in  suspense:  he  advanced  with  seeming  alaertj 
and  dislodged  the  troops  of  Blneher,  the  ?a» 
sian  general,  from  vuioua  posts.  A  batA 
ensued  near  Ligny,  in  which  the  French  o^ 
tained  a  victory.  An  engaerement  took  plifl 
at  Quatre  Bras,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  delii 
ment  of  the  lirench,  who  were  repellol  trill 
no  small  loss  by  the  troops  which  the  dab 
of  Wellington  commanded.  A  conflict  of  Ai 
greater  importance  followed.  The  duke,  wiM 
courage  was  tempered  with  prudence  and  jnit 
ment,  resolved  for  the  present  to  stand  npia 
the  defensive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Napokoa 
was  eager  for  offensive  hostilities.  About  S^ 
men  advanced,  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  attad 
the  British  troops,  and  German  and  Bdgia 
subsidiaries,  whose  amount  did  not  exeed 
65,000.  The  duke's  positions  were  not  partita- 
larly  strong;  but  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Ul 
troops  inspired  him  with  confident  hopes  oi 
repelling  every  assault.  The  post  of  HoRSit 
mont,  on  the  British  right,  was  first  attaii^ 
Jerome  Bonaparte  commanded  in  this  paitai 
the  field;  and  he  acted  with  apparent  coaisgCi 
but  did  not  make  any  permanent  impresaiM 
upon  the  British  defenders.  The  troops  •! 
Brunsvrick-Wolffenbnttel,  eaicer  to  avenge  Ac 
death  of  their  young  sovereiim,  who  liad  ttSm 
in  the  preceding  battle,  distinguished  tbca- 
selves  by  their  determined  spirit  and  paw 
verance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  well-served  aitil' 
lery,  thinned  the  opposing  ranka.  The  centm 
bodies,  at  the  same  time,  fiercely  combated 
without  any  visible  advantage  on  either  side 
Some  of  those  well-disciplined  battalkma  aat 
squadrons  which  were  included  in  the  Britial 
left,  displayed  remarkable  firmneas  and  resohi 
tion,  more  particularly  the  cavalry,  by  whom  tki 
cuirassiers,  pronounced  by  their  enthusiaatii 
countrymen  invincible,  were  repelled  witi 
great  slaughter.  Repeated  assaults  were  nadi 
by  the  Frenclu  with  that  spirit  which  eva 
their  adversaries  admired;  but  their  couag) 
was  surpassed  by  the  firmnesa  with  which  tin 
attacks  were  sustained.  When  the  battle  hat 
raged  for  six  hours,  without  the  decisive  jtt 
ponderance  of  either  army,  a  Pmsaian  divj 
aion,  commanded  by  Bulow,  appmached  th* 


If  tke  cavalry,  that  some  of  the 
fre  iB  danffer  of  Uning  their  com- 
nc  duke's  example,  however,  and 
il  endeavoum  to  rally  the  shaken 

support  each  threatened  phalanx, 
heck  the  alacrity  of  the  fofi,  and  to 
ToiaoQ*  advanoc.  Napoleon  now 
■  reserve  into  action,  and  it  fought 
irmble  valour.  It  was,  however, 
Il  with  horrible  slauKhtcr,  and  Wel- 
nlved  to  become  the  axsailunt,  by 
le  whole  of  hu  line  to  advance.  This 
Btion  was  carried  into  immediate 
re  effect.  The  French  centre  was 
\iy  the  shock;  the  right  was  broken 
mltaneous  efforts  of  the  Prussians; 
t,  leUed  with  the  same  panic.  Joined 
ht.  The  leader  of  the  routed  host 
ith  difficulty,  and  fled  in  ronster- 
Paris,  while  the  Prussians,  pursuing 
nen,  made  great  havoc  among  the 

It  is  supposed  that  30,000  of  the 
re  killed  or  wounded  in  this  memo- 
lict,  called,  from  a  neighbouring 
•  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  it  appears 
e  part  of  the  victom,  7700  men  suf- 
onx  reckoning  the  loss  or  tlie  per- 
J  anstaincd  in  the  ranks  of  the  sub- 
jps. 

adid  success  of  the  allies  ruined  the 
fortune  of  Napoleon.  lie  was  driven 
irone,  and  sent  to  St.  Helena  by  the 
ent,  to  whose  protection  he  surren- 
lelf.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded 
rest  Britain  and  Prance,  confirming 


liberal  subscriptions  saved  the  poorflrom  abso- 
lute famine;  yet  misery  long  prevailed,  and 
diffused  a  great  degree  of  discontent.  Nu 
other  than  a  gradual  remedy  could  be  expected 
for  thin  evil;  and  the  good  senxe  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  taught  them  to  wait 
with  patience  for  better  times.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  new  expedition  called  off  the  public 
attention  from  the  anxious  observance  of  indi- 
vidxul  misery. 

It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe,  that 
Great  Britain,  satisfied  with  the  security  of  her 
own  trade,  had  no  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
piratical  practices  of  the  states  of  Barbary; 
and,  'indeed,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  her  arms  and  treasturc  should  be 
employed  for  the  protection  of  the  subjects  of 
other  powers,  for  which  she  might  meet  with 
no  other  return  than  ingratitude.  It  was  the 
duty  of  other  states  to  defend  their  commerce 
by  their  own  exertions  or  to  form  a  grand 
confederacy  for  the  suppression  of  a  predatory 
system,  the  toleration  of  which  was  an  appa- 
rent disgrace  to  the  humanity  of  Europe.  The 
mffh  audacity  of  the  pirates  at  length  prompted 
them  to  attack  even  British  vessels;  but  the 
menaces  of  Lord  Exmouth  procured  compen- 
sation for  these  outrages.  While  that  com- 
mander was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  the 
port  of  Bona,  in  which  the  English,  by  a  pecu- 
niary grant,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  trade 
and  other  privileges,  became  the  scene  of  a 
horrible  massacre,  perpetrated  by  the  animo- 
sity of  the  infldels  upon  the  Christians  wliom 
they  found  in  the  town.     Ignorant  of  theiie 
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sevra  bourn,  the  object  of  the  enterprise  was 
achieved.  The  batteries  were  then  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  rain ;  the  vessels  of  war 
and  trade  were  involved  in  flames;  and  the 
arsenal  and  store-houses  were  destroyed.  Uum- 
bled  by  these  misfortunes,  the  dey  condescended 
to  treat  with  the  British  admiral ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  slaves  should  be  given  ap 
without  delay,  and  Christian  slavery  be  abo- 
lished in  his  dominions. 

Glory  the  nation  gained  by  this  enterprise; 
but,  as  glory  could  not  mitigate  the  distress  of 
the  people,  the  discontent  of  many  persons  broke 
out,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  into  sedition 
and  riot.  A  meeting  of  the  populace  was  called 
in  Spa  Fields,  by  some  pretended  friends  of  the 
poor,  and,  after  a  young  man  named  Watson 
had  delivered  an  inflammatory  speech,  a  consi- 
derable niuuber  followed  him  into  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  flre-arms.  A  stranger 
was  shot,  but  not  mortally,  in  a  gunsmith's 
shop,  by  one  of  the  rioters;  and,  having  seized  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  mob 
paraded  the  streets,  attacked  the  lord  mayor 
and  the  police  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  without 
effect,  and  were  at  length  dispersed  by  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  troops.  Some  of  the  delin- 
quents were  apprehended,  and  one  of  them  was 
executed.  The  young  demagogue  escaped  to 
North  America;  but  his  father,  an  unemployed 
apothecary,  was  sent  to  prison,  and  tried  for 
high  treason,  with  some  of  his  supposed  accom- 
plices. That  they  were  guilty  of  sedition  was 
undeniable;  but,  as  the  jury  acquitted  them  of 
the  higher  crime,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  many  individuals 
who  had  been  engaged  in  commotions,  or  were 
suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  government, 
were  taken  into  custody,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  hubeat  corpus  act, 
detained  for  several  months  in  confinement. 
With  disgraceful  meanness  spies  were  em- 
ployed to  procure  intelligence,  under  the  mask 
of  friendly  co-operation,  and  to  betray  (if  not 
to  instigate  to  violence)  the  discontented  pro- 
vincials. The  unconstitutional  suspension  of 
a  protective  statute  was  spiritedly  opposed  in 
both  Ilouses,  but  great  majorities  were  obtained 
for  it,  through  ministerial  influence,  and  the 
employment  of  spies  was  unblushingly  vindi- 
cated. It  was  uell  urged  against  the  measure, 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  the  hubem  corpus 
act  was  intended  for  unquiet  times;  for,  as 
even  arbitrary  ministers  would  not  liave,  in 
tranquil  times,  any  motive  for  the  long  deten- 
tion of  suspected  persons  without  trial,  such  a 
statute  is  not  then  required;  but  when  com- 
motions, whether  slight  or  dangerous,  arc  ap- 
prehended in  consequence  of  a  rising  spirit  of 
discontent,  an  ahuse  of  the  power  of  continued 
imprisoimicnt  may  be  dreaded  from  the  fears 
or  indignation  of  the  court;  and  therefore, 
that  is  the  time  when  the  public  may  wish 
for  the  benefit  of  such  an  act.  Now,  however, 
by  the  precedents  which  have  been  esta- 
blishtii  aince  the  return  of  peace,  it  muy  be 


suspended  on  every  idle  pretenoe  or  exai^ 

gerated  alarm. 

The  continued  distress  of  the  manufactmwn 
in  some  of  the  midland  counties, 
meetings  and  combinations,  which 
the  civil  power.    The  most  serious  disturbsMi 
was  tltat  which  arose  in   Kottinyhamsiifcn 
where  the  malcontents  bore  the  name  ot  IM' 
dites.    Jeremiah  Brandreth  was  the  leader  if* 
seditious  party,  which  openly  professed  an  It 
tention  of  retbrming  the  government.  lie  wNt 
with  other  manufacturers  to  different  hiMM% 
in  June,  1817>  demanding  anna;  and,  in  ai 
instance,  when  the  answer  was  a  reftisal,  li 
brutally  fired  through  a  window,  and  mnrdnl 
an  inoffensive  individual.    Having  augmenMi 
his  band  to  more  than  100  men,  he  marched  k 
military  order,  and  spread  terror  over  the  cn» 
try;  but,  as  soon  as  some  dragoons  approa^ai 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  piedpitaui^ 
fled.    Thirty-five  of  the  number  were  ap|» 
bended ;  but  the  only  persons  who  suffered  woi 
Brandreth  and  two  of  his  most  active  associrtfi. 

As  the  general  distress  had  only  been  fu- 
tially  relieved,  discontent  still  prevailed;  ai, 
when  the  prince  regent  opened  a  new  psriis- 
ment,  in  January,  1819,  the  public  anxiety  «M 
excited  to  a  high  degree.  The  session,  nef» 
theless,  passed  over  without  any  distnrlMMa 
Meetings  of  the  people  were,  however,  hdl 
during  the  summer,  in  various  parts  of  tJN 
country,  at  which  the  government  was  bitterijr 
censured.  One  of  these  meetings  gave  occaiias 
to  a  terrible  catastrophe.  It  was  held  at  Mas- 
Chester,  on  the  16th  of  Angnst.  and  was  p» 
Kided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Uunt,  who  wss  thes 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  Kot  lessthsi 
50,000  men,  women,  and  children,  were  presot; 
but  they  were  unarmed,  and  gave  no  indiestioni 
of  any  design  to  disturb  the  peace.  All  at  onu, 
while  Uunt  was  addressing  the  multitude^  t 
body  of  yeomanry  cavalry  drew  their  swori^ 
and  charged  furiously  into  the  throng,  slasUsf 
and  trampling  under  foot  all  who  camewithii 
their  reach.  As  the  people  vrere  hemmed  ii 
within  a  confined  space,  and  in  their  tenor 
could  with  diflSculty  find  egress,  the  base  aai 
cowardly  ruffians  who  attacked  them  had  aa- 
pie  time  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  propea' 
sities.  At  least  between  400  and  500  of  thrir 
victims  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  On  one 
of  the  flags  which  were  carried  by  the  cravd 
was  inscribed  "  No  Com  Laws,"  and  this  d^ 
cumstance  may  perhaps  account  for  the  feio- 
city  of  the  yeomanry:  to  wish  to  deprive  thoa 
of  the  power  of  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor 
was  doubtless  an  inexpiable  offience.  The  bntal 
outrage  committed  by  these  psendo-soUicn 
was,  however,  denominated  a  massacre  by  th> 
people,  and  it  excited  a  fiame  all  over  the  eofsa- 
try, which  was  raised  still  higher  by  the  thaaks 
of  the  government  being  unbluahingly  tisas- 
mitted  to  the  yeomanry.  This  militaiy  Uonr 
was  followed  up  by  a  civil  one.  In  the  next 
session,  six  bills  were  enacted,  for  the  restrie* 
tiou  u(  ail  vuibUc  meetings,  the  preventioB  of 
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ttnfcuished.  The  result  justified  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  minister  who  was  most  active  in  the 
business  of  this  session  was  the  marquis  of 
Londondeny,  who,  thouf^h  he  was  an  indif- 
ferent and  often  absurd  speaker,  was  no  unsldl- 
fill  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Op- 
pressed by  the  fatigues  of  public  business,  he 
occasionally  manifested  symptoms  of  derangre- 
ment;  he  lost  his  recollection,  and  became 
feverish  and  irritable;  and,  being  for  a  short 
time  left  alone,  he  severed  the  carotid  artery 
with  a  penknife.  He  was  succeeded  as  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  by  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he 
had  formerly  challenged  and  wounded,  for  what 
he  considered  as  an  act  of  insidious  rivalry. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  friend  of  liberty; 
hut  being  seduced  into  an  opposite  course  by 
Mr,  Pitt,  he  was  ready  to  lend  himself  to  every 
ministerial  job,  and  to  promote  every  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  concern 
in  bringing  about  the  union  of  Ireland  was  per- 
haps dictated  by  a  conscientious  conviction  of 
the  expediency  of  that  measure ;  but  that  con- 
sideration did  not  justify  the  mixture  of  artifice 
and  violence  by  which  the  scheme  was  effected. 
It  is  immoral  to  accomplish  even  righteous 
schemes  by  improper  means. 

The  deceased  minister  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  his  sovereign  at  the  congress  of  Ve- 
rona; but  the  duke  of  Wellington  did  as  much 
at  the  conferences  as  the  marquis  could  have 
done— that  is,  nothing.  The  continental  princes 
were  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  their  nefarious 
scheme  of  violent  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  and  the  case  was  left  to  the  prejudiced 
decision  of  those  unprincipled  supporters  of  the 
high  claims  of  power.  The  Russian  despot 
dictated  his  will,  and  the  servile  monarch  of 
Rrance,  admitting  that  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  event,  consented  to  undertake 
the  base  scheme  of  coercion. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the 
king,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  visited  Ire- 
land and  Hanover,  honoured  Scotland  with  his 
presence.  His  reception  in  that  country  was 
less  warm  than  it  had  been  in  Ireland,  but  it 
was  perhaps  no  less  cordial.  These  visits  were 
doubtless  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  late  king 
had  confined  his  excursions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  England,  and  George  I.  and  II.  had  never 
felt  disposed  to  visit  either  North  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

When  the  king  met  his  parliament,  in  1823, 
he  declared  that  he  had  used  his  most  anxious 
endeavours  to  avert  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain;  and  the  prime  minister  spoke  more 
strongly  on  the  subject,  intimating  that  the 
proposed  attack  on  an  unoffending  nation  vir&n 
at  once  unwise  and  unjust.  The  leaders  of 
opposition  blamed  the  court  for  not  supporting 
its  negotiation  in  this  case  by  a  show  of  force; 
but  the  majority,  in  both  Houses,  sanctioned 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  The  other  busi- 
vets  of  the  session  was  not  particularly  im- 
poitaat;  but  if  was  beneficial  in  one  respect, 


namely,  a  diminution  of  the  burdens  of  tb£ 
people. 

When,  in  North  and  South  America,  all  hope* 
of  overcoming  the  colonists  was  at  last  extia- 
guished  in  the  breast  of  Ferdinand,  our  eout 
resolved  to  send  consuls  to  each  of  the  act 
states;  alleging  that  the  only  ground  of  n- 
Aising  to  form  such  a  connexion  was  tevasmi 
by  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  tie  W 
tween  them  and  the  mother  country.  Tki 
Spanish  court  remonstrated,  but  without  effect 
and  the  holy  allies  were  inexpressibly  sliodni 
at  this  encouragement  of  rebellion;  and  Mil 
more  were  they  displeased  when  the  comia» 
cial  ^n'eemcnts  were  streng^thened  by  bmm 
explicit  stipulations,  and  by  an  open  acku*- 
ledgment  of  the  independent  governments. 

By  these  treaties  the  British  commerce  wm 
augmented  and  obtained  additional  secmiii; 
But,  at  the  outset,  the  benefit  was  eoaatw- 
balanced  by  a  disadvantage.  Our  merchaiOk 
in  the  zeal  of  overtrading,  glutted  these  ami  sD 
other  foreign  markets ;  and  this  sanguine  ipiiil, 
combined  with  the  mania  for  new  Joint  itadc 
companies,  and  all  sorts  of  idle  and  wantoa 
speculation,  gradually  led  to  severe  diMtoi, 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  year  18S6.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  then  exceeded  ill 
former  estimates,  and  almost  ereiy  biaa^  of 
trade  suffered  a  great  depression.  Ilie  Ubtf- 
ality  of  the  king  was  displayed  in  fluent  aai 
considerable  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  dii- 
tressed  manufacturers ;  but  the  parliament  ti 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  rote  the  public  moiMif 
on  such  an  occasion.  With  the  usual  erit* 
heartedness  of  statesmen,  the  ministen  xagd 
that  such  a  grant  would  form  a  bad  precedent, 
as  it  would  teach  the  people  to  rely  too  eoal- 
dently  upon  future  grants,  apd  that  it  wnAl 
be  more  advisable  to  trust  to  the  progress  of 
time,  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  tk 
exercise  of  patience — a  doctrine  whidi  is  taf- 
thing  but  consolatory  to  an  indigent  and  miier 
able  population. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  after  a  short  bat  bo? 
session,  the  parliament  dissolTed.  la  the 
general  election,  which  followed,  several  senn 
struggles  took  place,  much  bitterness  was  dii- 
played,  and  some  seats  were  gained  flrran  their 
opponents  by  the  opposition;  but  no  ytarj  xur 
terial  change  took  place  in  the  compositioa  it 
the  House  of  Commons.  Catholic  emane^ 
tion  and  the  com  lavirs  were  the  chief  snbijeett 
of  contention  between  the  rival  parties.  The 
new  parliament  met  in  November,  but  HA 
little  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
manufacturing  classes  continued  to  be  InTohed 
in  distress;  and  a  subscription  fttr  their  rdief 
was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  all  the  chnrchea. 

Early  in  1827,  the  duke  of  York  died.  TUs 
event  was  soon  followed  by  another,  wUck 
brought  about  a  ministerial  change.  By  ai 
apoplectic  stroke,  the  earl  of  Urerpod  vai 
rendered  Incapable  of  performing  1^  oflfiU 
duties.  In  the  hope  that  he  might  recover, 
two  monWv«  tVveisnd.  before  meataret  woe 
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I  of  a  more  liberal  character,  of 
ts  the  premier,  and  he  likewise  ob- 
imiae  of  aapport  from  the  opposi- 
3f  whom  aabaeqoently  took  oflBce. 
onths  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
n  oat  by  anxiety  and  the  virulent 
lia  political  enemies.  He  was  sue- 
Lord  Goderich;  and  some  other 
•re  made.  In  October,  the  battle 
>  was  fought;  a  battle  glorious  to 
at  politically  injurioos,  as  it  tended 

the  sinister  schemes  of  Kussia 
Ottoman  Porte. 

e  and  disunited  cabinet  fell  to  pieces 
UQB,  after  a  contemptible  existence 
itha,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  at 
'  which  was  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
ent,  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpora- 
The  motion  was  made  by  Ix>rd  John 
A  was  finally  carried  by  a  m^ority 
a.  It  passed  the  upper  House  with 
sition.  As  a  mark  of  the  general 
'  Mberal  religious  feeling,  it  may  be 

that,  about  the  same  time,  the 
nut  ot  aldermen  rescinded  a  long 
•der,  which  prohibited  the  admission 
I  Jews  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
ic  dums  were  also  gaining  ground 
I  and  without  the  Uouse.  A  meeting 
xiry  into  them  was  favoured  by  the 
mnd  rejected  by  no  great  minority 
Is. 

ement  of  this  difficult  and  perilous 
as,  indeed,  nearer  at  hand  than  was 


They  chose  rather  to  bear  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches heaped  upon  them,  as  deserters  from 
their  priuciples,  by  the  ferocious  bigotry  of 
their  Orange  firiends.  To  lessen,  however,  the 
danger  which  they  apprehended  might  arise 
from  their  yielding,  they  resolved  to  suppress 
the  Catholic  Association  and  to  disfranchise 
the  forty-sliilling  freeholders.  The  bill  for 
putting  down  the  Catholic  Association  passed 
unopposed;  but  it  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
for,  before  it  became  a  law,  the  Association 
had  dissolved  itself.  The  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  was  brought  in  on  the  5tli  of 
March,  1&>9,  and  gave  rise  to  long  and  bitter 
debates,  which  continued  till  the  30th,  when 
the  bill  vras  carried,  in  the  commons,  by  :<uO 
votes  against  143.  A  more  strenuous  resist- 
ance was  made  to  it  by  the  lords,  but  it  was 
eventually  carried  by  217  against  113,  and  (m 
the  13th  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  disfranchisement  bill, 
which  raised  the  voting  qualification  to  4^10^ 
was  proceeded  with,  and  became  a  law  with 
but  Uttle  opposition.  Among  the  principal 
parliamentaiy  business  of  the  session,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  metropolitan  police, 
and  a  discussion  on  the  silk  trade,  in  which  the 
ministers  defeated  an  attempt  to  return  to 
the  prohibitory  system.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  country  was  much  disturbed  by  riots  and 
commotions,  occasioned  by  distress  among  the 
weavers  and  other  manufacturers. 

George  iV.,  whose  health  had  long  been  de- 
clining, died  on  the  SCth  of  June,  1830,  of  dropsy 
and  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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parliament,  a  hostile  vote  of  the  commons 
rendered  necessary  the  resii^tation  of  his  grace 
and  his  colleagues.  They  left  the  country  in 
an  alarming  state  to  their  Kuccessora ;  discon- 
tent was  general,  incendiary  fires  were  com- 
mon, and  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent was  gloomy  and  threatening. 

The  long  excluded  whigs  were  now  called  to 
the  possession  of  power.  In  November,  18:i0, 
n  ministry  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Earl  Grey.  Its  first  measure  was  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  an  extensive  reform  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representation,  by  extinguishing  the 
rotten  boroughs,  giving  members  to  large 
towns,  and  increasing  the  number  of  county 
members.  It  was  brought  into  the  Commons 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1H31,  and  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  one.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  was,  however,  frustrated  by 
an  amendment;  and,  in  consequence,  the  par- 
liament was  immediately  dissolved.  When  the 
new  parliament  met,  in  June,  the  reform  bill 
was  again  introduced.  After  a  protracted  de- 
bate, it  was  carried  in  the  lower  House  by  a 
triumphant  majority;  but,  on  the  second  read- 
ing, the  peers  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  41, 
on  the  8th  of  October.  A  prorogation  ensued 
till  December,  on  the  12th  of  which  month  the 
bill  was  reintroduced  for  a  third  time.  It  passed 
the  Commons  on  the  19th  of  March.  1832.  by 
355  against  239,  and  the  second  reading  was 
carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  migority  of  9.  The 
bill  now  appeared  to  be  safe,  but  it  was  not  so. 
IVot  venturing  to  throw  it  out,  its  opponents 
had  determined  to  introduce  such  alterations 
tm  should  nullify  it.  Lord  Lyndhurst  led  the 
way  in  carrying  this  scheme  into  eflfect.  A 
motion  which  he  made  was  carried  by  a 
nu^ority  of  25;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
ministers  resigned  their  offices.  The  king 
made  an  ineffectiial  attempt  to  form  a  ministry 
out  of  the  toiy  party,  and  the  Orey  ministry  was 
consequently  restoned  to  power.  At  length,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
J<ordft,  by  106  against  22,  the  hostile  peers  having 
absented  themselves  from  the  House;  and  on 
the  7th  it  received  the  royal  assent.  Bills  of 
the  same  tenor,  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were 
soon  after  passed;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

During  the  whole  of  this  critical  period  the 
imblic  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  all 
quarters,  a(  which  the  most  vehement  language 
was  freely  used;  and,  from  day  to  day,  the  press 
joined  in  swelling  the  cry  for  reform,  and, 
occasioiudly,  with  more  seal  than  decorum. 
In  some  instances,  the  multitude  disgraced  the 
cause  by  acts  of  violence.  Kiots  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  occurred  at  Bristol  and  Nottingham ; 
at  the  former  place  great  numbers  were  killed 
or  wounded,  fifty  houses  and  public  buildings 
were  burned,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
halt  a  million  was  destroyed:  at  Nottingham, 
tke  mob  burnt  the  castle,  the  property  of  tVie 


duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  excited  the  nxr 
of  the  populace  by  his  opposition  to  the  bill; 
and,  still  more,  by  his  arrogant  declaratiao. 
with  respect  to  the  votes  of  his  tenants  at 
Newark,  that  he  "  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own."  In  the  midst  of  these 
tumults,  England  waa  visited  by  the  cholen 
morbus.  It  first  appeared  at  Sunderland,  ii 
November,  1831,  reached  the  metropolis  in  the 
following  February,  and  continued  its  ravages 
till  autunm,  by  which  time  nearly  30,000  pe^ 
sons  in  the  kingdom  had  become  iu  victim. 
It  then  ceased.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
safety  of  the  king  was  endangered;  while  he 
was  at  Ascot  races,  a  discharged  Greenwich 
pensioner  threw  a  stone,  which  struck  him  «■ 
the  forehead,  but,  happily,  without  doing  serioM 
injury.  The  oflfender  was  sentenced  to  death, 
but  his  life  was  spared  by  the  king. 

The  reformed  parliament  met,  for  the  flnt 
time,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1833,  and  it  dis- 
played throughout  the  session  a  degree  of 
ability  and  vigour  which  was  highly  satii- 
factory.  On  an  average  it  sat  nine  hours  daily, 
for  142  days,  and  some  of  the  laws  which  it 
passed  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  kmaai 
them  were  acts  for  reducing  the  number  of 
Irish  bishoprics,  and  abolishing  the  vestry  eeu. 
and  making  other  ameliorations  in  the  Uih 
chtirch;  for  reforming  the  Scotch  miuidpel 
bodies;  for  abolishing  slaveiy,  and  givinia 
compensation  of  j£2U,U0U,00O  to  the  planteni 
for  improving  the  government  of  India,  tnk 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  China ;  for  renewimt 
the  Bank  charter,  and  curtailing  some  of  iU 
privileges;  and  for  amending  a  variety  of  Ian- 
SeveraJ  taxes  were  also  repealed  or  reduced. 

The  recent  reforms,  when  first  brought  ftv- 
ward,  had  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  the 
reformers;  but  a  craving  soon  began  to  be  frbi 
and  clamorously  expressed,  for  mote.  IW 
ministers,  however,  were  wisely  of  opinios, 
that  such  headlong  haste  in  making  extcuitt 
changes  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  ooair- 
quently  they  were  not  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  demands  which  were  made  npon  thrai,  fcr 
an  instant  sweeping  away  of  everything  thtf 
was  denounced  as  an  abuse.  Their  pmdence 
brought  on  them  the  hostility  of  many  who 
had  hitherto  been  their  energetic  supportei*. 
The  radicals  began  to  hate  them  tat  doing  too 
little ;  the  torics  already  hated  them  for  bavin; 
done  so  much.  Even  in  the  ministry  theie 
were  individuals  who  thought  their  ooHt^naet 
were  going  too  t»x\  and  this  at  length  produced 
a  schism.  On  the  question  of  whether  an  ex- 
pected surpliu  of  Irish  church  rerenoe  shooU 
be  appropiiated  to  secular  purpoaea,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, Sir  James  Graham,  the  earl  of  Ripon.  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  were  hostile  to  it, 
seceded  from  the  cabinet.  A  more  important 
change  took  place  soon  after.  Earl  Qrqr  kad 
for  some  time  been  desirous  of  retiring  fhw 
public  life,  and  in  July,  18M,  he  carried  hi* 
purpose  into  eiTect.  Ue  was  anccoBdod,  •* 
pTcm\c.T,V)9  Vlkcoant  Melboiurne.    The  pfiKi- 
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ttte  Bowares  of  this  session  were 
■hment  of  a  central  criminal  court 
rapdlis,  to  accelerate  and  amend  the 
Mtoii  of  justice;  and  the  establish- 
Mnr  system  of  poor  laws.  Taxes  to 
lable  amount  were  also  repealed. 
t  was  prorofnied  in  Auprust ;  and,  on 
■f  October,  the  venerable  pile,  in 
two  Houses  had  for  centuries  held 
iffs,  was  consumed  by  a  fire  which 
oned  by  negliKence. 
r  18M  was  near  upon  its  close  when 
r  was  astonished  by  the  abrupt  dis- 
he  Melbourne  ministry.  In  Novem- 
Altborpe  being  called  to  the  House 
m  the  death  of  his  father,  Viscount 
s  waited  on  the  king,  to  propose  Lord 
eU  as  his  lordship's  successor.  To  the 
istonishment,  the  monarch  informed 
he  considered  the  ministry  as  dis- 
1  that  he  should  intrust  the  formation 
r  to  the  duke  of  Wellinj^on.  Some 
cmples  about  touching  church  pro- 
supposed  to  have  actuated  his  ma- 
I  is  also  believed,  and  with  apparent 
»  have  been  urged  on  by  female  in- 
considerable delay,  occasioned  by 
t  Peel  being  in  Italy,  a  cabinet  was 
t  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed. 
election  having  taken  place,  the  new 
t  met  on  the  9th  of  February,  1835. 
icurae  evident  that  the  new  ministry 
estined  to  be  long-lived.  At  the  very 
was  defeated  on  the  question  of 
I  speaker.  After  having  been  repeat- 
1  m  the  House  of  Commons,  it  re- 
the  8th  of  April,  and  the  Melbourne 
resumed  the  government.  During 
on  the  English  municipal  corpora- 
e  reformed,  a  check  was  given  to 
dices,  the  mode  of  manning  the  navy 
iorated,  and  various  other  beneficial 
enacted. 

r  1836  was  marked  by  an  unusual  de- 
inquillity  and  prosperity.  Even  Ire- 
mg  agitated,  was  almost  undisturbed. 
ad,  though  some  complaints  were 
n  th*  »grim\tuTst\  interest.  eoTnmi»rp»> 


a  premature  termination.  That  event  was  the 
decease  of  his  majesty  William  IV.,  who  died 
in  his  73rd  year,  of  internal  decay.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  princess  Victoria, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent;  and  writs  were 
issued  for  a  general  election. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  vras 
opened  on  the  20tl  of  Novemb^;  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  done  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  The  Houses  resumed  their  sittings  in 
January,  18S8,  and  the  work  of  legislation  pro- 
ceeded. The  most  prominent  enactments  of 
the  session  were  those  for  establishing  a  poor 
law  in  Ireland,  and  for  abolishing  tithe  com- 
positions in  that  country,  and  substituting  a 
rent-charge  in  the  place  of  them.  The  Irish 
corporations  bill  was  again  lost,  through  the 
pertinacious  resistance  of  the  lords.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  in  this  year,  the  Boyal  Ex- 
clumge  of  London  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Canada,  in  1837  and  1838,  was  disturbed  by  trea- 
sonable attempts  to  overturn  the  government. 
Insurrections  brokft  out  in  both  provinces; 
but,  after  several  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
rebels  were  defeated,  tranquillity  was  restored. 
The  two  provinces  have  since  been  united  into 
one,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  removal 
of  all  real  grievances.  The  insurgents  having 
been  aided  by  some  of  the  frontier  Americans, 
the  loyalists  passed  over  to  the  American 
shore,  and  burnt  a  steam-boat  which  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  supplies  to  the  rebels.  This 
circumstance  excited  violent  indignation  in 
America,  and  had  nearly  produced  a  war. 
There  was  already  a  cause  of  quarrel  between 
the  countries,  arising  out  of  the  iinsettled  state 
of  the  north-east  boundary  line  between  the 
British  and  American  territories.  It  is  still  a 
subject  of  dispute,  and  may  eventually  lead  to 
hostilities. 

A  hurricane,  which  devastated  many  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  wrecked  numerous 
vessels,  marked  the  first  week  of  the  year  1839. 
The  parliament  was  opened  early  in  February; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  session  it  passed 
several  valuable  acts,  among  which  may  be 
numbered  those  for  improving  the  metropo- 
litan police,  regulating  the  metropolitan  police 
nnnrta    anil    «bnvi>  all.  redncinr   t.hA  TCitp  nf 
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his  accomplices  were  subsequently  transported 
for  life.  A  plot  of  the  Chartists  to  set  fire  to 
Sheffield  was  also  frustrated.  Abroad,  the 
country  was  enKAKed  in  warfare,  at  once  in 
Afghanistan  and  China.  The  sovereign  of  Af- 
ghanistan havinji:  entcafced  in  intrifcues  against 
us,  it  was  resolved  to  dethrone  him,  and  re- 
place Shah  Soujah  on  the  throne.  This  waa 
accomplished  by  an  army  from  India,  which 
stormed  Ghizni,  and  other  places,  and  com- 
pelled the  reifi^inK  sovereign  to  surrender  him- 
self into  our  hands.  The  war  with  China  waa 
provoked  by  the  violent  and  insulting  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  emperor.  The  British  army 
has  several  times  defeated  the  enemy,  and 
has  taken  various  places,  and  obliKed  Canton 
to  ransom  itself;  but  the  termination  of  the 
contest  seems  to  be  yet  remote. 

The  year  1840  was  an  eventful  one.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  her  majesty  was  married  to 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  while  she  was  riding  out  with  her 
consort,  she  was  fired  at,  happily  without 
effect,  by  a  youth  named  Oxford.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, on  the  charitable  supposition  that  he 
was  insane.  Treason  waa  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  thus  granted  to  it.  The  queen  has 
since  (in  1H42)  been  twice  aimed  at;  once  by  a 
caitiff  named  Francis,  and  again  by  another 
named  Bean.  Francis  was  found  guilty,  but 
her  miuesty  mercifully  mitigated  the  sentence 
to  transportation  for  life.  The  fate  of  Bean  is 
as  yet  imdecided. 

In  May,  York  Minster  was,  for  the  second 
time,  greatly  injured  by  fire,  and,  in  September 
and  October,  terrible  conflagrations  occurred 
in  the  dock-yards  of  Devonport  and  Sheemess. 
Tlioughout  the  year,  war  with  Franc  seemed 
to  be  unavoidable;  it  was,  however,  averted. 
In  the  autumn,  the  glory  of  the  British  arms 
was  nobly  sustained,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
mainly  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  Commodore 
rjapier,  who  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  made 
Acre  surrender,  by  a  bombardment  of  a  few 
hours'  duration.  These  successes  compelled 
Mrhemet  Ali  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
Porte.  Foremost  in  interest  among  the  enact- 
ments of  this  aeaaion  are  the  bill  for  uniting 


the  two  Canadas,  and  ectablisliinr  a  fotni  of 
government,  and  that  for  regnlating  Irisk 
municipal  corporations,  with  respect  to  tbc 
latter  of  which,  a  compromise  was  at  koftk 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  Hoosea. 

The  parliamentary  business  of  1841  was  of 
less  moment  than  in  former  years.  Some  ia* 
provenient  was,  however,  made  in  the  esistia( 
laws,  particularly  in  diminishing  the  nnmbor 
of  offences  liable  to  capital  poniahment,  $ai 
in  effecting  a  commutation  of  manorial  rights 
respecting  lands  of  copyhold  and  customaiy 
tenure.  In  October,  the  royal  annowy,  aai 
other  buildings  in  the  Tower,  with  property  to 
the  value  of  nearly  ^£1,000,000  were  destnqred  I9 
fire.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  was  tkt 
change  which  then  took  place  in  the  ministiy. 
Since  1830,  with  only  one  brief  interval,  thi 
reins  of  government  had  been  in  the  bands  of 
thewhigs;  but,  of  late  years,  their  majority  in 
parliament  had  been  continually  on  the  d^ 
cline.  A  bold  attempt  to  make  np  for  a  del- 
ciency  in  the  revenue  precipitated  their  dowa- 
fall,  by  arraying  against  them  a  vanety  of 
powerful  interests.  Their  plan  was  to  effect  • 
radical  change  in  the  duties  on  com,  sngsr,  ^_ 
and  timber.  By  this  measure  they  broogiu 
upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  agricul- 
turists, the  West  India  proprietors,  and  tlte 
Canada  merchants.  They  were  defeated  Iqr  • 
mf^ority  of  one,  and,  in  consequence,  the  pa^ 
liament  was  dissolved.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  a  general  election  took  place ;  and,  10  j 
active  were  the  tories  on  this  occasion,  ths^ 
when  the  new  parliament  met,  a  vote  of  wsst 
of  confidence  in  the  ministers  was  carried  bf 
a  large  majority.  The  ministers  of  coarse  ie> 
signed;  and,  in  September,  they  were  siw- 
ceeded  by  their  opponents;  Sir  Robert  Ftd 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  being  placed  it 
the  head  of  a  tory  cabinet 

Victoria  I.,  daughter  of  the  dokc  of  KcaW 
was  bom  May  24, 1819;  and  married,  Febnunj 
10, 1840,  prince  Albert  Francis  of  Saxe  Cohuif 
Gotha,  by  whom  she  has  issue:—!.  Vietoris  )( 
Adelaide,  princess  royal,  bOTn  November  9, 
1840.  2.  Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wak%  bon 
November  9, 1841. 


WALES. 


Tak  Welsh  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  Cymraig  Gauls,  who  made  a  settlement 
in  England  before  the  first  descent  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

BZTaXr  AND  SITUATION. 
Miles.  Decree*. 

Breadth,  fiOi .  /  51. 25.  and  52. 25.  N.  lat. 

Length,  170/ «>e^««n \2. 41.  and  5. 20.  W.  long. 
Wales  coatMtna  8125  square  miles,  with  more 
ihMtt  lJ:littbabiUuita  to  each. 


BonNOAaiKs— Divisions.— Wales  was  fw- 
merly  of  greater  extent  than  it  ia  at  preseat; 
but,  after  the  Saxons  had  maule  themselves 
masters  of  the  southern  and  miijif^n^ii  parts  of 
England,  the  Welsh,  or  the  descendantt  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  obliged  fcndoallj  to  n> 
treat  to  the  westward.  It  does  not,  bowwrer, 
appear  that  the  Saxons  ever  made  any  tether 
conquests  in  their  country  than  llounovth- 
\  «\ui««A^lieKfindili^LtetWbichaieiiowi«ckaMd 
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ftrts  of  Eofrland.    Wales  ft  cUhrUed  bito  tvelve 

eonatin:    those  of  Montgogieiy,  Merioneth, 

Uceibiich,  Caemarvoii,  Flint,  and  Anglesejr,  flmn 

thcwMthrm  diTiaion;  while  the  aonthern  por- 

ttan  eaprehends  the  ahirea  of  Glamorgan, 

Caomai^en,    Pemhroke,   Cardiisan,  Kadnor, 

and  Bneknock. 

MovnAixa  —  Lakbb  —  Bmas.  — Wales 
aboaadt  bi  moontaina,  especially  in  the  north- 
ciB^art;  and  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  latter 
ArUra  are  aituated  in  two  eoonties.  In  Caer- 
aamoshire,  Snowdon,  the  king  of  the  Welsh 
■ooataina,  la  S71  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
iei;  Camedd  Llewellyn,  3469;  and  Carnedd 
DavU,  U37.  In  Merionethshire,  Arran  Fowddj 
ii2»;  Cader  Idria,8944:  ArrenaiR,2H09;  and 
CUrr  Ferwyn,  S63.  Plynlimmon,  in  Mont- 
gaaieryaUre,  rises  to  a  height  of  2463  feet.  The 
Rflt  of  the  Welsh  mountains  are  of  inferior 
iltitnde.  The  mountainons  nature  of  the  conn- 
tiy  greatly  aasiated  the  natives  in  withstand- 
ing the  aaaaalta  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and 
Koroiana. 

The  aaeent  of  Snowdon  is  toilsome  and  terrific. 
After  passing  over  craggy  rocks,  the  traveller 
learhea  a  vodant  expanse ;  and  he  then  labours 
ap  aaother  series  of  crags.  The  mountain 
MCBs  propped  np  by  foor  vast  buttresses,  be- 
tvta  which  are  deep  hollows,  having  one  or 
Bure  lakes  lodged  in  them.  It  is  bicapitated; 
tbe  hidcher  head  rises  almost  to  a  point;  the 
ether  appears  with  serrated  tops.  Cader-  Idriii, 
which  seems  to  have  been  volcanic,  is  steep 
aad  craggy  on  every  side;  and  the  southern 
descent  is  nearly  perpendicular.  Of  these  two 
aiaaBtafais,  the  chief  rocky  ingredients  are 
granite  and  porphyry.  Plynlimmon  is  also  a 
eoBiiderable  moontain,  dignified  by  the  rise  of 
aome  fine  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Severn 
aad  the  Wye. 

The  Welah  lakes  are  very  numerous ;  but  they 
ase  la  general  small  and  unimportant.  That  of 
Bala,  called  Llyn-Tegid,  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  leaa  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
gieatest  depth  is  forty  feet.  The  Dee,  with  little 
praWiility,  is  said  to  pass  through  it  without  a 
eammnnication  of  water.  Llyn-Savathan,  in 
tbe  shire  of  Brecknock,  is  fiunoos  for  the  mul- 
litBdeofiuflsh. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  diffuse  over 
the  principality  their  fertilising  streams.  The 
SevCTn  rises  in  a  chalybeate  spring,  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  Plynlimmon,  becomes  navi- 
Rshk  near  Welsh  Pool,  passes  through  several 
English  counties,  and  at  length  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the 
southern  aide  of  the  aame  mountain  the  AVye 
■laits  into  exiatenc^  and.  after  a  devious  course, 
falls  into  the  Severn  below  Chcpatow.  The 
Dee  b  ftMrmed  by  the  Junction  of  two  small 
McaBaa  fai  Merionethahire,  and  is  enlarged  into 
■  csroary  below  Chester.  A  picturesque  vale 
b  DcnUghahire  derivea  its  appellation  from  the 
Chyd;  tJw  Tq>id  Conway  flowsthrough  a  beau, 
tifld  i^le,  and  ia  navigable  firom  Trefrirw  to  the  j 
Ifkh  lea;  tbe  ThyMmd  tbe  Ttmyuvalao  not  / 


undistinguished  among  the  rivera  of  this  inte- 
resting country. 

Many  canals  were  formed  in  Wales  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Some  of  them  occa- 
sionally pass  under  the  highlands  through  tun- 
nels; and  one,  the  Ellesmere,  is  carried  over 
the  Dee  at  Pont-Cyssylte,  between  Idangollen 
and  Chirk,  by  an  aqueduct  composed  of  plates 
of  cast  iron,  supported  upon  stone  pillars,  some 
of  Tkliich  are  125  feet  in  height. 

Metals— MiKRBALs. — Wales  contains  many 
quarries  of  freestone,  marble,  and  slate,  several 
mines  uf  lead  and  iron,  and  abundance  of  coal- 
pits.   The  Parys  mountain,  in  Anglesey,  is  a 
rich  mine  of  copper,  not  foimd  in  veins,  but  in 
a  prodigious  mass,  which  is  worked   in  the 
manner  of  a  quarry.  Vast  oxcavat  ions  have  been 
made,  some  of  them  30()  feet  deep,  and  several 
yards  square,  in  the  midway  of  which,  men  hung 
on   slings,  suspended  from  elastic  soaffolds, 
work  in  removing  the  ore.    This  valuable  mine 
waa  discovered  in  I'fiS,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
exhausted.    At  Llanborris,   and  near  Pont- 
Aberglaslyn.  mines  of  copper  have  been  found, 
the  ore  of  which  is  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  Anglesey.    The  mine  at  Llanvair,  and  that 
of  Cwmsimlog,  contain  silver,  lead,  and  quarts. 
Climate  —  Soil.  —  Generally  speaking,  the 
climate  of  ATales  differs  not  greatly  ttoxa.  the 
parts  of  England  that  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 
But,  in  some  points  it  has  the  advantage.   The 
southern  counties  and  tlie  coast  district,  espe- 
cially  Glamorgan   and   Pembrokeshires,  are 
more  favourable  to  invnlids  than  most  other 
parts  of  Britain,  the  temperature  being  mililrr, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  variatums  of  heat 
and  cold.     The  soil  of  Wales,  especially  to- 
wards the  north,  is  moimtaiuoun,  but  contains 
rich  valleys,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  other  com. 

Vboktablbs— AxiMAi.s.— In  these  Wales 
differs  little  from  England.  The  horses  are 
smaller,  but  can  endure  great  fatigue,  and  are 
very  gentle;  the  black  cattle  arc  smaU  like- 
wise, but  afford  excellent  beef;  and  the  cowa 
are  remarkable  for  yielding  large  quantities  of 
milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  formerly  fed 
on  the  mountains;  but,  since  so  many  planta- 
tions have  been  made,  they  are  becoming  less 
common.  Of  the  predatory  animals,  the  mar- 
tin, the  wild  cat,  the  otter,  and  the  fox,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Wales,  but  there  are  few 
of  the  latter.  The  last  wolf  in  Wales  was 
killed  about  17U9,  in  the  hills,  a  price  having 
been  set  upon  his  head.    Game  is  plcntifril. 

Natural  Cvbiositiks.— Among  the  natural 
curiosities  of  this  country  arc  the  follovting. 
At  a  small  village  called  Newton,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, is  a  remarkable  spring  near  the  sea, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  tide.  At 
Ilolywell,  in  Flintshire,  is  St.  Winifred's  well, 
at  which,  according  to  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  common  peoi)lc,  uiirarulous  cures  have 
been  perfonned.  The  spring  boils  with  great 
impetuoelty  out  of  a  rock,  and  Is  fonncd  Voxn 
a  beautJAiJ  polygonal  well,  covered  VvlYi  «itVc\\ 
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arch,  Bapported  by  pillars;  and  the  roof  is 
exqiUsiteljr  carved  in  stone.  Over  the  sprins 
is  also  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, but  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  King 
James  II.  paid  a  visit  to  the  well  of  St.  Wini- 
fired,  in  1686,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  piety  by 
a  present  of  the  very  shift  in  which  his  great- 
grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  lost  her  head.  The 
spring  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  is  found  to  throw 
out  about  84  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute, 
and  turns  11  mills  in  the  course  of  a  mile. 
Near  Caermarthen  is  a  fountain,  which,  like 
the  sea,  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  24  hours. 

In  the  year  1694,  a  singular  circumstance 
occurred,  which  spread  great  alarm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harlech.  A  kind  of  kindled 
exhalation  came  from  a  sandy  marshy  tract  of 
land,  called  Morfa  Bychan,  across  the  channel 
eight  miles  towards  Harlech,  and  injured  much 
of  the  coimtry  by  poisoning  the  grass  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  kill  the  cattle,  and  firing  hay 
and  com  ricks  for  near  a  mile  from  the  coast. 
It  is  represented  to  have  had  the  appearance 
of  a  weak  blue  flame,  which,  by  any  great  noise, 
such  as  the  firing  of  guns,  or  the  sounding  of 
horns,  was  easily  extinguished.  All  the  damage 
was  done  invariably  in  the  night;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  not  less  than  sixteen  hay 
ricks  and  two  barns  were  burnt  by  it.  It  did 
not  seem  to  afTect  anytliing  else,  and  men 
could  go  into  it  without  receiving  injury.  It 
prevailed  most  for  the  first  three  weeks,  but 
was  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  eight 
months. 

PoruLATioif — Inhabitants — Mannbrs  and 
Customs.— The  inhabitants  of  Wales  amount, 
by  the  census  of  1841,  to  91 1,321,  of  which  num- 
ber Glamorganshire  contains  nearly  a  sixth 
part.  The  Welsh  are,  if  possible,  more  jealous 
of  their  liberties  than  the  English,  and  far  more 
irascible;  but  their  anger  soon  abates,  and 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  sincerity  and 
fidelity.  They  are  very  fond  of  carrying  back 
their  pedigrees  to  the  most  remote  antiquity; 
but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity 
of  their  manuscripts,  some  of  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  history,  especially  the  eccle- 
siastical, is  more  ancient,  and  better  attested 
than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Wales  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  bards,  particularly 
Taliessin,  who  lived  about  the  year  560,  and 
whose  works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  clearly  evince  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  history  which  makes  the  present  Welsh 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Trojans.  This 
poetical  genius  seems  to  have  inspired  the  an- 
cient Welsh  with  an  enthusiasm  for  independ- 
ence; for  which  reason  Edward  I.  is  said  to 
have  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  the 
bards;  an  act  of  inhumanity  which  was  cha- 
rjwtcrist'ic  of  that  ambitious  prince,  but  which 
is  act  veil  authenticated.     The  Welsh  are 


more  an  unmixed  people  than  most  other  na- 
tions, and  were  long  remarkable  for  maintain- 
ing  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  tot  their  ad- 
herence to  ancient  customs  and  manners. 
This  appeared  even  among  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, who  in  other  countries  commonly  fi>Dow 
the  caprices  of  fashion. 

Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Welsh  peasanti 
are  remarkable.    One,  which  is  indeed  declin- 
ing, is  rather  indelicate.    A  lover  is  allowed  by 
the  parents  of  his  favourite,  or  by  ber  master, 
to  converse  with  her  in  a  bed-chamber,  be- 
tween blankets:  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
libel  to  affirm  that  any  improper  funiliaiitjr 
takes  place  at  these  interviews.     When  a  nuff- 
riage  is  fixed  upon,  a  friend  goes  about  th« 
neighbourhood  as  a  bidder,  and  invites  tbe 
people  to  bring  presents,  which  are  retnndl 
on  similar  occasions.    At  a  funeral,  pravisiou 
are  sometimes  given  over  the  body  to  poor 
persons  of  the  same  sex  with  the  deeeaie^ 
who  are  expected  to  bring  herbs  and  tomen, 
which  are  put  into  the  coffin.     All  who  are 
present  then  kneel  down,  and  the  Lord's  Player 
is  repeated;  and,  at  every  cross-way,  in  the 
progress  toward  the  church,  the  same  ceremony 
is  renewed.    Flowers  are  also  planted  over  the 
grave,  and  varied  in  their  species  according  to 
the  age  of  the  defunct. 

Credulity  and  superstition  are  still  parts  of 
the  Welsh  character.  The  fallowing  prooh, 
ttom  among  many,  may  suffice.  As  soon  as  it 
is  dark  on  the  evening  before  Michaelmas  dqr, 
the  Welsh  kindle  great  fires  near  their  boosei, 
and  generally,  where  they  can  have  it,  <m  a 
large  stone  upon  an  eminence.  These  they 
call  enelrerth,  or  bonfires;  and  Rowlandi^  in 
his  "Mona,"  supposes  this  custom  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  Druids,  and  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  them  as  an  offering  of  thanksghrinf 
tat  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  On  MichadmM 
eve,  several  hundreds  of  these  fires  may  be  leeB 
at  once,  round  each  of  which  are  nomben  o( 
the  labouring  people,  dancing  hand  in  hnd» 
and  singing  in  the  most  riotona  and  frntk 
manner.  In  many  places  they  retain  a  eas- 
tom  of  throwing  stones  or  nuts  into  the  flame; 
by  which  they  pretend  to  foretell  the  good  or 
bad  luck  that  will  attend  them  in  the  enraing 
year. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  they  tx 
sprigs  of  the  plant  called  St.  John's  wort  over 
their  doors,  and  sometimes  over  their  windows^ 
in  order  to  purify  their  houses,  and  Iqr  that 
means  drive  away  all  fiends  and  evil  spirits, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dniida  were  aeces- 
tomed  to  do  vrith  vervain. 

There  is  an  opinion,  very  commonly  reeeived 
vrithin  the  diocese  of  St.  David's^  Pembroke- 
shire, that  a  short  time  before  the  desth  of  aay 
person,  a  light  is  frequently  seen  proceeding 
from  the  house,  and  even  sometimes  from  the 
bed,  where  the  sick  person  lies,  and  immies 
its  way  to  the  churcli  where  the  oorpae  is  to 
be  interred,  precisely  in  the  same  traek  in 
which  the  funeral  is  afterwarda  tolbllo*.  nit 
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tiled  eimwyll  eorph,  or  the  corpse 

'owh8—Edivicks.— Wales  contains 
'  towns  that  are  remarkable  either 
raen  or  magTiificence.  Wrexham, 
■hire,  is  a  wcU-built  town,  with  a 
,  and  it  is  a  fcreat  mart  for  flannel. 

is  a  considerable  and  handsome 
iftilly  situated  on  the  Menai  Strait: 
I  haxbour,  is  frequented  as  a  bathinf;- 
esMbits  the  remains  of  a  stately 
nieh  Edward  II.  was  bom.  Amlwch, 
T,  before  the  year  1768,  was  a  small 
eil  village ;  bat  the  discoveiy  of  the 
ypper  mines  in  the  neifchboarhood 
>  a  considerable  town.  The  best 
in  South  Wales,  except  Swansea,  is 
sn;  and  its  inhabitants,  with  the 
tion,  are  the  most  polished.  Swansea 
of  fcreat  resort  for  bathing  and  for 
»:  it  is  the  most  populous  town  in 
bair  about  16,0(10  inhabitants.  Cardi- 
riTing  town,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
les.  Brecloaock  has  manufactures 
ad  hose;  and  its  situation  is  pic- 
id  romantic.  Cardiif  has  a  commo- 
oar,  in  which  various  articles  of 
shipped  for  BristoL  It  also  sends 
loantities  of  iron,  which  it  receives 
trom  Merthjrr  Tr^Tt^  a  flourishing 
•hed  within  our  memory  by  the  dis- 
oines  of  lead  and  coal.    It  is  pro- 

at  no  distant  period,  Cardiff  will 
ortant  commercial  town,  in  conse- 
:lie  improvements  which  have  been 
:  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  who  has 
1  a  ship  canal,  and  two  magnificent 
largest  of  which  is  1400  yards  in 

n  irorks,  the  two  most  remarkable 
»re  the  Pont-y-Pridd  and  Menai 
be  first  of  these,  which  is  of  140  feet 
I  very  light  and  elegant,  crosses  the 
in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  built 
y  mason  named  Edwards.  It  was, 
rears,  the  widest  stone  arch  in  the 
s  now  exceeded  by  that  of  Chester, 
span  of  200  feet.  The  Menai  bridge, 
■es  the  strait  of  the  same  name, 
ts  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire,  is 
work.  It  is  a  suspension  bridge, 
ly  sixteen  enormous  chains,  which 
ro  lofty  p3rramids,  and  are  bedded  at 
ties  in  rocky  chambers.  It  is  ap- 
f  four  lofty  stone  arches  on  the 
d  three  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side, 
I  of  860  feet  between  the  pyramids, 
t^  SOO  feet  above  high -water  mark, 
iras  commenced  in  1819,  and  com- 
e  years  sctd  a  half. 

■■■»     AUD     MAIfUFACTtTRES.  —  The 

!  some  inland  trade,  and  send  to 
p;reat  number  of  cattle.  Swansea 
rable  copper  and  iron-works,  a  pot- 
pe-wdka,  and  employs  many  ves- 
xportation  o/stojMV  coal,  aad  other  j 


xaetol  articles.  Pembroke  also,  which  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  the  great  haven  of  Milford,  car- 
ries on  a  lucrative  trade.  The  vicinity  of  the 
royal  dock -yard  promises  also  to  add  to  its  pros- 
perity. Some  branches  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture occupy  many  of  the  people  in  different 
counties;  and  the  Welsh  flannel  is  preferred  to 
that  of  England. 

CONSTITOTION    ATfD    GoVBaKMSNT.— WalCS 

was  united  and  incorporated  with  England  in 
the  27th  of  Henry  YIII.;  when,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  government  of  it  was  modelled 
according  to  the  English  form,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all 
the  English  liberties  and  privileges,  particu- 
larly that  of  sending  members  to  parliament. 
By  the  34th  and  35th  of  the  same  reign,  four 
circuits  were  ordained  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  each  of  which  was  to  include  three 
shires.  By  the.  18th  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  an 
assistant  waa  given  to  each  of  the  former 
Judges. 

RxLioiox.— The  established  religion  of 
Wales  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England;  but 
the  common  people  in  many  places  are  so 
tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  that  they 
retain  several  of  the  Romish  superstitions,  ami 
some  ancient  fiunilies  among  them  are  still 
Catholics.  The  principality  also  contains  a 
great  number  of  Protestant  dissenters. 

For  BisHoraics,  $ee  Eholaho.  In  former 
times,  Wales  contained  more  bishoprics  than 
it  does  now;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  the  religious  foundations  in  that 
country  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  principality. 

LiTiaATiraB,  Lbabniho,  aho  Lbabnbd 
MsTf.— Wales  was  a  seat  of  learning  at  a  very 
early  period;  but  it  suffered  much  by  the  re- 
peated massacres  of  the  bards  and  clergy. 
WickliflBsm  took  shelter  in  Wales,  when  it  was 
first  persecuted  in  England.  The  Welsh  and 
Scots  dispute  about  the  nativity  of  some 
learned  raen,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of 
Gildas :  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Cambrian 
birth  of  Giraldus,  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.;  and  Leland 
mentions  many  learned  raen  of  the  same  coun- 
try, who  flourished  before  the  Reformation, 
since  that  period,  Wales  has  produced  several 
excellent  antiquaries  and  divines,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
Dr.  Hickes  and  other  antiquaries  have  said  to 
the  contrary,  it  furnished  the  Anglo-Saxons 
with  an  alphabet,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Llhuyd,  and  confirmed  by  monumental 
inscriptions.  The  history  of  Henry  VIII. 
written  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  valuable  production  of  Welsh 
literature;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  he 
is  grossly  partial  to  the  memory  of  that  tyrant. 
In  modem  times,  the  Welsh  may  boast  of  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Pennant,  an  able  and  accurate 
naturalist,  and  an  intelligent  and  amusing 
tourist. 
LAJVOI7AOE.— The  Welsh  have  *X\\\  pte«ene\ 
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their  ancient  lanfoaf^e,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Celtic,  thouKh  considerably  different  from 
the  Erse  or  Irish.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  in  tiiar 
dialect,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Ein  Tad,  yr  hwn  wyt  jm  y  nefoedd,  sancteid- 
dier  dy  cnw;  deued  dy  deymas;  bydded  dy 
ewyllys  ar  y  ddaear,  mefcis  y  mae  yn  y  nofoed : 
dyro  in  i  heddyw  rin  bara  beiinyddiol;  a  mad- 
deu  i  ni  ein  dyledion,  fel  y  roaddeuwn  ni  i'n 
dyledwyr ;  ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofediKaeth  eithr 
icwared  ni  rhaj?  drw(f:  ranys  ciddot  ti  srw'r 
deymas,  a'r  gallu,  a'r  gogoniant,  yn  oesoesoedd. 
Amen." 

AnTiQuiTiKS. — Wales  abounds  in  remains  of 
antiquity.  On  Moel  Arthur,  in  Flintshire,  and 
on  many  other  mountains,  there  are  vestiges 
of  British  entrenchments.  Several  of  its  castles 
are  of  large  dimensions;  and,  in  some,  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  architecture  are  plainly  dis- 
cernible. In  Brecknockshire  are  some  rude 
sculptures,  upon  a  stone  six  feet  high,  called 
the  Muden-stone;  but  the  remains  of  the 
Druidical  institutions,  and  places  of  worship, 
are  chiefly  visible  in  the  isde  of  Anglesey,  which 
was  the  chief  seminary  of  the  Druids.  Caer- 
phili  Castle  in  Glamorganshire  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  except  Wind- 
sor; and  the  remains  of  it  show  that  it  was  a 
most  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round 
tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  while  the  other 
overhangs  its  basis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is 
as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa  in  Italy.  Conway  and  Harlech  Castles, 
with  several  others,  are  also  noble  remains  of 
the  olden  time. 

HisTORT.— The  ancient  history  of  Wales  is 
uncertain,  on  account  of  the  number  of  petty 
princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  sove- 
reign and  independent,  appears  from  the  Eng- 
lish history.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Silures,  Dimetse,  and  Ordovices,  who  were 
never  entirely  subdued  by  the  Romans,  though 
part  of  their  country  was  bridled  by  gurrisuns ; 
and,  during  the  sway  of  the  Saxons  in  England, 
they  remained  an  independent  people,  governed 
by  their  own  princes  and  lawn.  They  made 
many  brave  attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties 


against  the  Norman  Ungt  of  England.  InIS7» 
the  crown  of  England  was  first  supplied  iritk  a 
pretext  for  the  future  eonqueat  of  Wales,  tht 
old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellyn,  in  order  to  be 
safe  from  the  persecutions  of  his  undntifiil  sok 
Gryffyth,  having  pat  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Henry  III.,  to  whom  he  did  homacei 
But  no  capitulation  could  satisfy  the  ambitin 
of  Edward  I.,  who  resfdved  to  annex  Wales  to 
the  crown  of  England;  and,  as  yoong  Uewellja 
disdained  tlie  idea  of  sul^jection,  Edward  raised 
an  army,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  fitr  as 
Flint,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  drove  the  Welsh  to  the  moantwu 
of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them  to  consent  to  i 
tribute.  They  renounced  this  disipacefU  stt 
pulation,  and,  in  1282,  attacked  the  fortresMi 
which  Edward  had  erected  in  their  eoantqfi 
but  their  gallant  prince  was  defeated  and  tla^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  David,  thi 
last  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  fiJliBf 
into  Edward's  hands  through  treachery,  «M 
by  him  most  barbarously  and  ui^josUy  hanged; 
and  the  king,  from  that  time,  pretended  tbit 
Wales  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Bn^nd. 
It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  he  pve 
orders  for  the  massacre  of  the  Wdsk  bnds. 
Perceiving  that  this  cruelty  was  not  safltcient 
to  complete  his  conquest,  he  sent  his  qoeen,  iB 
1284,  to  l>e  delivered  in  Caernarvon  Castle,  that 
the  Welsh,  ha\ing  a  prince  bom  among  tlwm- 
selves,  might  the  more  readily  reoognin  hit 
authority:  this  prince  was  the  nnhappy  Edward 
II.;  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales 
descended  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English 
kings.  The  history  of  Wales  and  England  may 
from  that  time  be  deemed  inseparable.  We  may 
here  observe,  that  the  kings  of  England  ftnmd 
it  their  interest  to  soothe  the  Welsh  with  par- 
ticular marks  of  regard.  Their  eldest  sons  not 
only  held  their  titular  dignity,  bnt  actaally 
kept  a  court  at  Ludlow ;  and  a  regular  council 
with  a  president,  was  named  by  the  crown,  te 
the  administration  of  all  the  affitun  of  tha 
principality.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Ileniy  YIII.. 
these  arrangements  were  no  longer 
politic  or  necessary. 
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Thb  Islk  or  WiOHT  is  situate  opposite  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  fW>m  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  channel  called  the  Solent  Sea,  varjing  in 
breadth  from  two  to  seven  miles;  it  is  con- 
Hidcred  as  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
and  is  within  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  Its 
greatest  length,  extending  from  cast  to  west, 
measures  about  23  miles;  its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  above  13.  Tlie  air  is  healthy, 
particularly  in  the  southern  parts :  the  soil  is 
rarJous;  but  so  grent  is  its  fertility,  that  it  was 
manf  yean  ago  computed,  that  more  wheat 


was  raised  here  in  one  year  than  coold  be  eon* 
sumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  its  present  produce;,  under  the 
xrtftx  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  with  tins 
additional  quantity  of  land  lately  brought  into 
tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Hills,  which  afford  fine 
paitture  for  sheep,  extend  from  east  to  west, 
through  the  middle  of  the  island.  The  interior 
pans  of  the  island,  as  well  as  ita  extremities, 
and  along  the  southern  coast,  present  many 
\>caux,\£ui  and.  vvcXvxeM^x^A  yiospecta,  not  only 
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in  the  pastoral  bat  alio  in  the  great  and 
ramantic  style.  Of  these  beanties  the  gentle- 
men of  the  island  have  availed  themselTes,  as 
well  in  the  choice  of  situations  for  their  houses, 
•I  ia  their  other  improvements.  The  farm- 
hmiaes  in  (ceneral  are  built  of  stone,  and  even 
the  cottages  are  neat  and  comfortable. 

Fiom  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the 
•oil,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  land- 
Mspes  of  this  island,  it  has  been  called,  and 
BOt  ondeserredly,  the  fpirden  of  England;  it 
hu  wme  very  fine  gentlemen's  seats;  and  it  is 
ofta  visited  by  parties  of  pleasure,  on  account 
«f  iu  delightful  scenes.  It  is  divided  into  52 
pBiihes.  According  to  an  accurate  calculation 
■sde  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then 
aawonied  to  18,024,  exclusive  of  the  troops 
fssrtered  there:  in  1831,  31,600  composed  the 
nxmnt ;  and  in  1831  it  was  36,431. 

Newport  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
iaiad,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
cspitsL  It  derives  some  beneftt,  in  point  of 
tnde,  from  the  Medina,  which,  though  not  a 
coBsiderable  river,  is  navigable  to  the  sea  at 
Wot  Cowes.  Five  of  its  streeu  extend  from 
CM  to  west,  and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
three  others,  which  are  spacious,  clean,  and 
«dl  paved.  It  has  a  theatre,  a  free  school, 
three  markets,  and  a  population  of  about  SOOO 
pcnoBs. 

Caiisbroke  Castle,  in  this  island,  about  a  mile 
tnm  Newport,  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  imprisonment  of  King  Cliarles  I.  After 
his  decapitation,  it  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  eoQfinement  for  his  children ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  died  in  it.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
■eaee,  and  occupies  nearly  90  acres  of  ground. 
There  are  several  other  forts  of  less  magnitude 
oi  the  coast  of  this  island,  which  were  erected 
skoat  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Is  the  English  Channel  are  four  islands  sub- 
ject to  England :  these  are  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
AMemey,  and  Sark;  which,  though  they  lie 
■adi  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Normandy  than 
to  Oat  of  England,  are  within  the  diocese  of 
Wbdester.  They  lie  in  a  cluster  in  Mount 
It  Michaers  Bay,  between  Cape  la  Hogne,  in 
Renumdy,  and  Cape  Frehelle,  in  Breugne, 
«i  are  the  only  fragments  left  of  our  Anglo- 
fliDie  dominkms. 

JiasBT,  anciently  Casabba,  was  known  to 
the  Bomana,  and  lies  fkrthest  witliin  the  bay, 
II  Biles  west  of  Normandy.  The  north  side  is 
hMeeeasfble^  throngh  lof^  cliffs ;  the  south  is 
shMwt  level  with  the  water;  the  higher  land, 
>a  the  midland  part,  is  well  planted,  and 
aboaads  with  orchards.  The  valleys  are  firuit- 
W  aad  well  cidtivated,  and  contain  cattle  and 
ahe^  fai  abundance.  The  inliabitants  neglect 
Ifihiffe  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the  culture 
tf  fraft,  the  proaecution  of  commerce,  and 
■■e  particalarly  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
l^pk  The  hooey  in  Jersey  is  remarkably  fine ; 
■i  the  island  ia  well  supplied  with  fish  and 
«U  hwl  at  almoat  emjr  kind,  some  of  both  / 
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The  island  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  7  in 
breadth ;  and  it  is  divided  into  12  parishes.  In 
Camden's  time,  it  was  said,  there  was  here  no 
business  for  a  physician ;  but,  though  the  air 
is  salubrious,  medical  advice  is  occasionally 
found  necessary.  The  inhabitante,  according 
to  the  census  of  1841,  are  47,566  in  number. 
The  population  has  increased  30  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  iO  years.  The  capital  town  of 
St.  Helier,  or  Hilary,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
makes  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  defended 
by  two  strong  forts;  one  of  whicli.  Fort  Re- 
gent, is  on  the  heights  above  the  place,  and  thtr 
other.  Fort  Elizabeth,  on  a  rock  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Helier.  The  current  language  is  French, 
with  which  English  words  are  intermingled. 
Knit  stocldngB  and  caps  form  the  staple  com- 
modities; but  a  considerable  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  live  stocli,  and  oysters,  i.H 
sent  to  England;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  fish  with  Newfoundland, 
and  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  governor  is  appointed  by  the 
crown ;  but  the  civil  administration  rests  with 
a  bailiff,  assisted  by  12  jurats.  As  tiiis  island 
is  the  principal  remain  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy depending  on  the  lungs  of  England,  it 
preserves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularl}' 
the  assembly  of  states,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
miniature  of  the  British  parliament,  as  settled 
in  the  time  of  Edward  1. 

GuBKHSXT  is  about  12  miles  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  11  where  broadest,  east  and 
west.  It  is  divided  into  10  parishes,  wliirh 
have  only  8  churches.  Though  this  is  naturally 
a  finer  island  than  that  of  Jersey,  it  is  less 
valuable,  because  it  is  not  so  well  cultivated  nor 
so  populous.  Want  of  fuel  is  the  greatest  in- 
convenience under  wliich  both  islands  labour. 
The  exterior  of  the  farm-houses  has  an  im- 
posing appearance,  in  point  of  size  and  orna- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  interior,  where 
are  found  plain  walls,  an  earthen  floor,  and  a 
supply  of  kitchen  utensils  in  almost  every 
apartment,  while  the  spacious  entrance  is 
usually  crowded  with  barrels  of  cider,  large 
shining  brass  kettles,  and  harness  and  saddles 
for  horses.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  farmers 
and  peasantry  is  a  kind  of  soup,  made  of  cab- 
bage, fat,  floiu:,  and  undried  bacon;  and  this 
dish,  improved  with  a  small  portion  of  lieef,  is 
not  only  the  fhvourite  holiday  fare,  but  is  also 
found  at  the  tables  of  the  gentry.  In  the 
comer  of  the  dwelling-room  is  frequently  seen 
the  lit  de  veille,  a  broad  bed-frame,  raised  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  dry  fern,  or  hay,  or  pease  haum,  on  which, 
in  the  evening,  the  young  people  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  habitations  sit  in  a  circle,  feet 
to  feet,  the  girls  sewing  or  knitting,  and  tho 
young  men  talldng  or  singing.  The  adminis- 
trative convention  of  Guernsey  consists  of  a 
governor,  coroneft,  jurats,  clergy,  and  con- 
stables.  The  islanders  have  commercVaii  cotv- 
cema  with  Nevrfoundland  and  tbe  Me^ter- 
nuiean.  The  staple  manufiactuTe  Is  \En\l  titocV.- 
X2 
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in^s.    Tbe  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Pierre- 
le-Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two  forts. 

Aldernby  is  about  8  miles  in  compass,  and 
is  separated  from  Normandy  by  a  strait  called 
the  Race,  which  is  a  dangerous  passage  in 
stormy  weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet; 
otherwise  it  is  safe,  and  has  depth  of  M-ater  for 
the  largest  ships.  To  the  west,  extending  near 
three  leagues,  lie  the  rocks  called  the  Caskets, 
among  which  are  several  very  dangerous  whirl- 
pools or  eddies.  This  island  is  remarkable  for 
a  fine  breed  of  cows,  and  is  fertile  in  grain, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  England. 

Sark  is  a  dependency  upon  Guernsey,  about 
5  miles  long,  and  3  broad.  The  natives  are 
long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life;  their  niunber  is  about  300. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
iolands,  with  the  islets  of  Uerm  and  Jethou,  in 
the  aggregate,  are  returned  by  the  census  of 
liMl,  at  28,538.  In  all  the  four  islands  the  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  SciLiiY  IsLKs  are  a  cluster  of  17  danger- 
ous isles,  aud  situated  about  30  miles  trom  the 
Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  Only  six  of  them 
are  of  any  importance.  The  inhabitants  live 
by  fishing  and  kelp-making.  By  the  situation 
of  these  isles,  between  the  English  Channel 
and  that  of  St.  George,  they  have  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  many  ships  and  lives.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  returning  from  a  fruitless 
expedition  against  Toulon,  was  lost  here  in 
October,  I707,  with  about  9<X)  seamen ;  and  two 
other  ships  foundered  at  the  same  time.  St. 
Mary's  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  being 
about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  The  total  population  of  the  Scilly 
Isles  is  about  300U. 

The  IsLs  OF  Man  is  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
almost  at  an  equal  distance  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its  population  was 
41,000  in  1831,  and  47,985  in  1841.  The  Mona 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  was  not  this  island,  but 
Anglesey.  Mona,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
a  generic  name  with  the  ancients  for  any  de- 
tached island.  The  length  of  M  an,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  is  30  miles:  its  breadth 
varies  trora  8  to  15.  The  air  is  wholesome,  and 
the  climate  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren, 
and  the  champaign  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulse.  Of  the 
mountains,  which  nearly  divide  the  island,  and 
which  both  protect  and  fertilize  the  valleys, 
the  highest  is  SneafcU,  which  rises  more  than 
20U0  feet  above  the  sea.  The  coasts  abound 
with  sea-fowl;  and  the  puffins,  which  breed 
in  rabbit-holes,  are  almost  lumps  of  fat,  and 
esteemed  very  delicious.  The  herring  fishery 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  em- 
ploys about  250  boats,  from.  15  to  30  tons  bur- 
den, and  fh>m  40,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  fish 
are  taken  in  saccessfbl  years.  Mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  and  quarries  of  marble  and 
MhUe,  are  ibiind  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  I 
It  eoataiaa  i/  pariabea,  and  4  towns  on  the  \ 


coast.  Castle-town  is  the  seat  of  its  goven- 
ment.  Peele  flourishes  much  lest  than  it 
formerly  did.  Douglas,  though  a  century  ago 
it  consisted  of  only  clay  huts,  has  now  the  best 
market  and  best  trade  in  the  island,  and  is  tke 
richest  and  most  populous  town,  on  account  of 
its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole.  It 
contains  nearly  1000  houses,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  7000 :  the  buildings  are  lotty,  but 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  close.  Ramsay  has 
likewise  a  considerable  commerce,  on  accovBt 
of  its  spacious  bay,  in  which  ships  may  nSe 
safe  from  all  winds  except  the  north-east. 

The  established  religion  of  Man  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  enjoys  all  the  spiritual  rights  uai 
pre-eminences  of  the  other  bishops,  but  doei 
not  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Peers— his  ice 
never  having  been  erected  into  an  Engliik 
barony.  One  of  the  most  excellent  prelstei 
who  ever  adorned  the  episcopal  character,  wai 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  who  presided  over  the 
diocese  of  Man  for  more  than  57  years,  tai 
died  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  91.  lie  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  piety,  benevolence^ 
and  hospitality,  and  his  unremitting  attentka 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  bis 
care.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  established 
schools,  translated  some  of  his  devotionil 
pieces  into  the  Manx  language,  and  founded 
libraries  in  every  parish.  Some  of  his  notiou 
respecting  government  and  church  discipline^ 
were  not  of  the  most  liberal  kind:  but  hit 
failings  were  so  few,  and  his  virtues  so  nume- 
rous and  conspicuous,  that  he  was  a  grett 
blessing  to  the  island,  and  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  so  much 
veneration  for  his  character,  that,  out  of  regvd 
to  him,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  of 
France,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation  should 
ravage  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  is  well  main- 
tained in  tills  island,  and  the  livings  afford  • 
competent  support  to  those  incumbents  who 
are  not  devoted  to  luxury.  The  language  ii 
radically  Erse,  or  Irish,  with  a  mixture  of  other 
dialects.  The  natives  are  inoffensive,  chan> 
table,  and  hospitable.  The  superior  inhabitantt 
live  in  stone  houses,  and  the  poor  in  thatched 
huts;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  otf- 
meal.  Their  products  for  exportation  oonaiit 
of  wool,  hides,  and  Ullow. 

This  island  affords  some  curiosities  which 
may  amuse  the  antiquary.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  Runic  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  mtmn- 
ments,  of  ancient  brass  daggers,  and  other 
weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  of  pure  goU, 
which  are  sometimes  dug  up,  and  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  splendour  of  its  ancient  possessors. 
In  no  part  of  England  are  these  Danish  remains 
so  frequent.  Some  Druidical  temples  have  also 
been  ^scovered. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  this  island,  it 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Scandinavian  rQvcr% 
and  their  chief  force  was  here  collected;  aid 
\xence  tVxey  snuo^feOi  \\)A  Hebrides,  Great  Bii- 
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,  and  Iidand.  The  kings  of  Man  are  often 
tioned  in  histoiy;  and,  tlioufifh  we  have  no 
lar  aiceonnt  of  tlueir  succeHion,  and  know 
!W  ot  their  names,  they  undoubtedly  were 
iome  ayes  masters  of  those  seas.  About 
rear  I5.f&,  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
irited  prince^  having  defeated  the  Danes, 

claim  to  the  superiority  of  Man,  and 
^  the  king  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord 
moont.    It  seems  to  have  continued  tribu- 

to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  till  it  was  re- 
d  by  Edward  I.;  and  the  English  monarchs 
I  that  time  exercised  the  superiority  over 
island;  though  we  find  it  still  possessed  by 
xMterity  of  its  Danish  princes,  in  the  reign 
dward  III.,  who  dispossessed  the  last  queen 
le  island,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  earl  of 
•buy.  H  is  family  honours  and  estate  being 
itedf  Heniy  IV.  bestowed  Man,  and  the 
mage  of  the  bishopric,  first  upon  the 
thmaberland  fismily,  and,  that  being  dis- 
ed,  upon  Sir  John  Stanley,  whose  posterity, 
earls  of  Derby,  eojoyed  it,  till,  by  failure 
eirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of 
d,  who  married  the  sister  of  the  last  Lord 
If.  Commercial  and  fiscal  reasons  rendered 
leesaary  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to 
haae  the  regalities  and  customs  of  the 
id  fh>m  the  Athol  family ;  and  the  bargain 
completed  by  the  payment  of  ^70,000  to  the 
i^  in  1765.  This  agreement  was  considered, 
e  timie,  as  final ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  procured  trcm. 
parliament,  in  1805,  the  grant  of  a  large 
tional  sum  to  the  courtly  peer,  on  pretence 
le  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value  of 
sland;  and,  in  188&,  a  still  larger  sum  was 
rted  from  the  country,  on  the  same  fslse 
Bxt.  The  king  has  now  the  same  rights, 
ars,  and  prerogatives,  which  the  duke  for- 


merly enjoyed;  but  the  peer  retains  histerrito* 
rial  property  in  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants 
also  preserve  many  of  their  ancient  constitu- 
tions and  customs. 

To  the  British  insular  possessions  in  Europe 
must  be  added  the  island  of  Helgoland,  or  lieli- 
golaiid,  which  was  ceiled  to  England,  by  Den- 
mark, in  1804.  This  island  (or,  uiurc  correctly 
speaking,  islands)  is  situated  off  the  coast  of 
Ilolstein,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  tlic 
mouths  of  the  Eyder,  Elbe,  and  Weser  rivers. 
Originally,  Ilelgoland  was  of  considerable  site : 
but  in  the  years  800, 1308, 1500,  and  1649,  parts 
of  it  were  swept  away  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  In  the  portion  that  was  left,  a  current 
has,  since  YJIQ,  cut  through  a  passage,  ten 
fathoms  in  depth,  and  thus  split  it  into  two 
islands,  Ilelgoland  and  Sandy  island.  The  for- 
mer, which  is  the  inhabited  part,  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  is  distinguished 
hito  cliff  and  low  land;  the  first  being  a  rock 
of  red  marl,  varying  in  height  from  M)  to  170 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  ascended  by  a  fiight  of 
191  steps,  which  lead  to  a  level  plain  about  4200 
yards  in  circumference.  The  low  land  is  an  al- 
most uninhabited  down,  with  two  good  har- 
bours, and,  to  the  east,  a  roadstead.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  about  2400  in  number,  live  on 
the  cliff,  subsist  by  fishing  and  pilotage,  and 
exchange  their  fish  at  Cuxhaven  and  Hamburgh, 
for  such  articles  as  they  need.  Helgoland  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  worship  of  a  Saxon  deity. 
It  was  taken  possession  of,  in  1807,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was,  for  some  years,  during  the  war, 
the  great  depository  of  British  manufactures, 
which,  flrom  thence,  were  smuggled  into  the 
continental  ports.  Four  batteries  and  a  light- 
house have  been  erected  on  the  cliff,  and  the 
island  is  occupied  by  a  British  garrison. 
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rbans  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
t  ol  Caledonia :  a  name,  according  to  some, 
td  from  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  forests 
ountains :  or,  perhaps,  it  is  related  to  the 
;  Oael,  by  which  name  the  inhabitants  of 
Tjyiii»nii«  still  call  themselves.  After  the 
wtkm  of  the  IVmn^"  power,  Scotland  be- 
i  the  country  of  the  Picts  or  Peohts,  a 
tf  tram  the  south  of  Norway.  At  length, 
e  11th  century,  the  Scoti  coming  over  from 
od  and  establishing  themselves  in  Scot- 
,  tke  aame  of  Smtia  was  transferred  to  the 
tiy. 

■XrSXT  AND   lITVATIOIf. 
Miles.  Dnrm- 

A   STBl  iw.».«.m   i».M»dMN.lat. 
dth,  100/  "'•^^n  i  1.  and  6.  W.  long. 
■iniag  27,794  aqoaie  miles,  with  more  than 
hdisanu  to  each. 

ravABiBa  AHS  DnrisioHs.— Scotland  is 
4Bd  0n  the  mmtb  by  England;  and  on  the  / 


north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Deucaledonian, 
German,  and  Irish  Seas,  or  more  properly  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  the  counties 
south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  those  to  the 
north  of  the  same  river.  This  was  the  ancient 
national  division;  but  some  modem  writers 
'have  divided  it  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
on  account  of  the  different  habits,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  each.  Eighteen 
counties,  or  shires,  are  allotted  to  the  southern 
division,  and  fifteen  to  the  northern ;  and  those 
counties  are  subdivided  into  sheriffdoms,  stew- 
artries,  and  bailiwicks,  according  to  the  ancient 
tenures  and  privileges  of  the  landholders.  The 
most  populous  of  tliesc  counties  are  those  of 
Lanark,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Ayr,  Fife, 
and  Forfar;  while  the  most  insignificant  in 
point  of  population  are  those  of  Selkirk  and 
Kinross.  The  western  isles  are  included  iu 
three  coiutles,  the  noTthem  parla  otxYie  Ktuvt^V 
being  assigned  to  the  tliixe  ot  Bom,  t\ie  im^'^e 
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to  that  of  InverneBS,  and  the  soathern  to  Ar- 
gyleshire. 

Facb  or  THE  CotTiTTRT.— The  appearance  of 
the  aoathern  part  of  Scotland  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  England ;  and,  with  respect 
both  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  exhibits  every  kind 
of  rural  variety:  the  northern  part  is  chiefly  an 
assemblage  of  vast  dreary  moimtains,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  fertile  valleys  on  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  coasts.  Argyleshire,  the  west- 
era  part  of  Perthshire,  and  the  counties  of  Ross, 
Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  are  the  parts  which 
are  usually  comprehended  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Highlands.  The  nudity  of  the  country 
in  many  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
wood,  is  generally  observed  by  visitants  from 
the  south;  but  the  extensive  plantations  of 
trees,  formed  during  many  years  past  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  must  greatly  mitigate, 
and  will  eventually  remove,  this  defect.  Scot- 
land is  in  general  diversified  with  a  pleasing 
intermixture  of  natural  objects.  The  vast  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman,  are  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  traveller,  and  afford  those  de- 
lightful situations  for  country  houses,  of  which 
many  of  the  opulent  inhabitants  have  so  Judi- 
ciously availed  themselves.  It  is  their  situa- 
tion, more  than  any  expensive  magnificence, 
that  renders  the  seats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Athol,  of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  many 
others,  so  striking. 

MouifTAiHi.— The  principal  mountains  in 
Scotland  are  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  run 
ttova.  east  to  west,  Arom  the  vicinity  of  Aber- 
deen to  Cowai  in  Argyleshire,  almost  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pentland 
Hills  run  through  Lothian,  and  join  those  of 
Tweedale.  A  third  chain,  called  Lammer- 
muir,  rises  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  runs 
westward  throughout  the  Merse.  Beside  those 
chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Che- 
viot or  Teviot  Hills  on  the  borders  of  England, 
Scotland  contains  many  detached  mountains, 
which,  from  their  conical  figure,  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  Celtic  name,  Lawt.  A  remark- 
able mountain  is  Ben  Fouaish,  in  the  east  part 
of  Boss-shire.  It  rises  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
rick  of  hay  to  the  height  of  420O  feet,  and  ends 
in  a  flat  summit  or  plain,  three  miles  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad.  Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, is  reported  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
Britain,  being  4368  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  summit  is  usually  covered  with  snow. 
Ben  Lawers,  in  Perthshire,  has  an  altitude  of 
•4015  feet,  and  Ben  Mac  Dhu,  the  highest  of  the 
Cairngorm  mountains,  rises  to  the  height  of 
4305  feet,  and  generally  has  a  snowy  top. 

FoBssTs.— The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where 
It  is  most  uninviting,  presents  us  with  the 
most  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having 
formerly  abounded  with  timber.  The  deepest 
mosses,  or  morasses,  contain  large  logs  of 
tnxtd;  mad  their  waten,  being  impregnated 
^Ith  turpentine,  Aave  an  antiseptic  quality. 


The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  forei 
supposed  to  have  been  Ettrick  Forest 
which  name  the  whole  county  of  Selkirk 
formerly  called.  Several  parts  of  Scotlan< 
still  denominated  forests ;  as  Abernethy  Fc 
Parff,  Reay,  and  Broachiltive.  Fir-trees  i 
in  perfection  almost  all  over  Scotland, 
form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scottist 
is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  i 
woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and 
5  in  breadth. 

Lakes.— The  lochs  or  lakes  of  Scotlanc 
too  numerous  to  be  particularly  descr 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ness,  '. 
Awe,  and  one  or  two  more,  display  such 
turesque  scenes  as  are  scarcely  equalled  in 
other  coimtry  of  Europe.  Several  of  I 
lakes  are  beautifully  firinged  with  woods, 
contain  great  quantities  of  ft«sh-watcr 
The  Scots  sometimes  give  the  name  of  loi 
aa  arm  of  the  sea ;  for  example.  Loch 
which  is  60  miles  long,  and  4  broad,  ai 
famous  for  its  excellent  herrings.  The  lo 
Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  sv 
which  are  tempted,  as  some  think,  by 
attractions  of  the  plant  olorinrt.  Near  '. 
Ness  is  a  high  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
lake  of  cold  firesh  water  about  30  fathon 
length,  so  deep  that  it  has  not  yet 
fathomed,  and  which  never  freezes :  whe 
only  17  miles  from  it,  the  lake  Loch  An 
or  Green  Lake,  is  constantly  covered  wit) 
The  ancient  province  of  Locliaber  rec 
that  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  1 
The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  in  many  pan 
dented  with  large,  bold,  navigable  bays,  or 
of  the  sea,  as  the  bays  of  Olenluce  and 
ton ;  sometimes  they  are  called  frithi,  a 
Solway  Frith,  which  separates  Scotland 
England  on  the  west,  the  friths  of  I 
Moray,  Cromartie,  and  Dornoch. 

Rivers.— The  largest  river  in  Scotlai 
the  Forth,  which  rises  in  the  southern  pi 
Perthshire,  and,  passing  by  Stirling,  af 
number  of  beautiftil  meanders,  discharges 
near  Edinburgh  into  an  arm  of  the  Ge 
Sea.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  i 
issues  out  of  Loch  Tay,  and,  running  ti 
south-east,  passes  the  town  of  Perth,  and 
into  the  sea  at  Dundee.  The  Spey,  the 
rapid  river  in  Scotland,  issues  ftt>m  a  li 
the  same  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  nu 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  falls  inti 
sea  near  Elgin;  while  the  rivers  Dee  and 
which  run  from  west  to  east,  diseml 
themselves  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tweed  ris 
the  borders  of  Lanarkshire;  and,  after  : 
windings,  it  discharges  itself  into  thi 
at  Berwick,  serving  as  a  boundary  bet 
Scotland  and  England,  on  the  eastera 
The  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  west  of 
land,  has  its  rise  in  Annandale,  runs  t< 
north-west,  and,  after  passing  by  La 
Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Renfiww,  DombaitOB 
Greenock,  falls  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  < 
site  to  tVve  Vc\«  ot  ^^Va.  ^ca\dea  these 
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cotlud  contains  many  of  infe- 
sh  equally  enrich  and  beautify 
Several  of  those  rivers  have  the 
vhieh  is  an  old  Celtic  word  for 

Railwats.— A  canal,  forminf;  a 
«n  the  livers  Forth  and  Clyde, 
176S,  and  finished  in  1790.  It  is 
ier  than  any  English  canaL  Its 
liles;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
vessels  are  raised,  by  means  of  20 
ei|;ht  of  135  feet  above  the  level 
oceedintc  on  the  summit  of  the 
i  miles,  it  then  descends  by  19 
the  Clyde.  It  is  carried  over  36 
lets,  and  two  great  roads,  by  38 
ewn  stone.  By  one  of  these,  400 
it  passes  the  Kelvin,  near  Ulas- 
ght  of  70  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
lley  below.  It  crosses  the  Rreat 
inburgh  to  Glasgow,  by  a  fine 
;e ;  and  is  carried  over  the  water 
other  aqueduct  bridge,  the  arch 
I  feet  broad.  The  great  utility 
unication  between  the  eastern 
tas,  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
mast  be  evident,  from  the  consi- 
t  shortens  the  distance  between 
shortest  passage,  that  of  the 
1,  near  600  miles, 
at  work  of  this  kind  is  styled  the 
joal,  which  connects  the  central 
ind,  and  forms  a  communication 
•Ast  and  west  seas.  Among  the 
as  connected  with  this  canal,  it 
necessary  to  form  new  courses 
Spean  and  Ness,  that  the  canal 
the  old  bed  of  each  river;  and, 
proceeded,  some  lakes  were 
as  to  form  a  useful  part  of  the 
cka  are  on  a  stupendous  scale, 
of  this  undertaking  was  enor- 
iwever,  as  it  was  defrayed  by  par- 
not  seriously  felt;  but  the  canal 
prodnctive  of  all  the  advantages 
qiected  firom  it,  and  now  stands 
cpensive  repairs.  In  Scotland 
ut  30  railways,  the  principal  of 
;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
ind  Ayr. 

0  Mm  BKALS.— Though  Scotland 
•resent  boast  of  its  gold  mines, 
ly  afforded  a  considerable  quan- 
letal  for  its  coinage.  James  V. 
r  contracted  with  certain  6er- 
rking  the  mines  of  Crawford- 
rhen  the  former  married  the 
.  daughter,  a  number  of  covered 
vith  coins  of  Scottish  gold,  were 
the  guests  by  way  of  dessert. 

1  and  'troubles  which  followed, 
ighter,  in  the  minority  of  his 
re  those  foreigners  from  their 

■ince  that  time  have  not  been 
me  amall  pieces  of  gold  have 
thoae  JMUtf^  waahed  down  by  the 


floods.  It  likewise  appears  by  the  public  re- 
cords, that  the  beautifbl  coins  of  James  V., 
called  bonnet  pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold 
found  in  Scotland.  Public  records  prove  that 
in  one  year  coin  to  the  amount  of  ^48,000  was 
issued  from  the  mint  in  Scottish  gold. 

The  lead-mines  of  Scotland  are  very  pro- 
ductive and  profitable,  and  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  silver;  but  there  are  no  sil- 
ver-mines that  are  worked  at  present.  Some 
copper-mines  have  been  found  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  some  other  places;  and  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  east,  west,  and 
northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of 
various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
exported.  Limestone  is  found  here  in  g^reat 
plenty,  as  are  also  Areestone  and  several  Unda 
of  marble. 

Lapis  huuli  is  dug  up  in  Lanarkshire;  alum 
mines  have  been  foiindin  Banffkhire;  crystal, 
variegated  pebbles,  and  other  transparent 
stones,  which  admit  the  finest  pdlish  for  seals, 
are  fotmd  in  various  parts ;  as  are  talc,  potter's 
clay,  and  fuller's  earth.  The  new  earth  of  the 
modem  mineralogists  and  chemists,  called 
strontian,  is  found  in  Argyleshire.  No  coun- 
try  produces  a  greater  plenty  of  iron  ore,  both 
in  mines  and  stones,  than  Scotland;  firom 
which  the  proprietors  derive  great  profits  in 
their  founderies,  as  at  Carron,  and  other  metal- 
line manufactures. 

Climatb,  Soil,  atyd  AeaicuLTuai. —  Tlie 
air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  could 
be  expected  in  so  northerly  a  climate.  This 
arises  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  val- 
leys, rivers,  and  lakes;  but  still  more,  as  in 
England,  from  the  vichiity  of  the  sea,  which 
affords  those  warm  breeses,  that  not  only 
soften  the  natural  keenness  of  the  air,  but,  by 
keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure 
and  healthful,  and  prevent  epidemic  distempers. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  high  mountains, 
however,  the  air  is  keen  and  piercing  for  about 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The  soil  in  general 
is  not  BO  fertile  as  that  of  England ;  and,  in 
many  places,  it  is  less  fitted  for  agriculture 
than  for  pasture.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
particular  plains  and  valleys  of  the  most  lux- 
uriant fertility ;  though  experience  has  proved, 
that  many  vegetables  and  hortulan  produc- 
tions do  not  come  so  soon  to  maturity  in 
Scotland  as  in  England. 

The  soil  may  be  rendered,  in  many  parts, 
nearly  as  Cruitftil  as  that  of  England.  It  is 
even  said  that  some  parts  of  the  Lowlands 
exceed  in  value  English  estates  of  the  same 
extent,  because  they  are  less  exhausted  than 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island :  and 
agriculture  is  now  as  well  understood,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  among  many  of  the 
Scottish  landlords  and  fiurmers,  as  it  is  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Vbobtablks.— Scotland  in  general  produces 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
pasture.    In  the  southern  covnutlea  \\\e  ^tie^X 
gaxdem  tcmtM,  particolKrly  aptleoxt,  uectaaeVmMt 
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and  peaches,  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
those  of  Enn^land;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  common  fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of 
salubrious  and  pleasant-tasted  berries,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  many  extensive  tracts 
are  covered  with  a  strong  heath.  The  coast 
produces  the  'tiga  maritm,  and  other  weeds  or 
plants,  which  are  eaten  for  nourishment  or 
pleasure,  or  converted  into  the  alkaline  salt 
called  kelp. 

Animals. — This  country  contains  few  or  no 
kinds  either  of  wild  or  domestic  animals  that  are 
not  common  to  its  neighbours.  Wolves  were 
not  extirpated  before  the  year  1680,  and  the  wild 
cats  have  not  yet  disappeared.  The  red  deer 
and  roebuck  are  found  in  the  Highlands;  but 
their  flesh  is  not  comparable  to  English  veni- 
son. Hares  are  much  more  abundant  than 
deer.  The  heathcock,  a  most  delicious  bird, 
the  capperkaily,  and  the  ptarmigan,  are  also 
found  by  the  sportsmen;  but  these  birds  are 
scarce  even  in  the  Highlands,  and,  when  dis- 
covered, are  very  shy.  Eagles  and  beautiful 
falcons  are  not  unfrequent  here,  and  the  shores 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl.  The  num- 
bers of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  toward 
the  Highlands,  and  sheep  that  are  fed  upon 
the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tweedale,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  south,  are  almost  incredible; 
and  the  black  cattle,  when  fattened  on  the 
southern  pastures,  have  been  reckoned  superior 
to  English  beef. 

Formerly,  the  Scottish  kings  took  great  pains 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  by  importing  a 
larger  and  more  generous  kind  trom  the  con- 
tinent; but,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that 
was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourable  to  those 
animals;  for  they  diminished  both  in  size  and 
spirit;  so  that,  about  the  time  of  the  union, 
few  horses,  natives  of  Scotland,  were  of  much 
value.  Great  efforts,  however,  have  been  made 
in  our  time,  to  introduce  the  English  and 
foreign  breeds,  and  such  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  them  with  proper  food  and  manage- 
ment, that  success  has  almost  equalled  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

Natvbal  Cubiositiks. — Traces  of  ancient 
volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  The 
hill  of  Finhaven  is  one  instance ;  and  the  hill  of 
Bei^nium,  near  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  is  ano- 
ther, yield^g  vast  quantities  of  pumices  or 
Koria  of  different  kinds,  many  of  wliich  are  of 
the  same  species  with  those  of  the  Icslandic 
volcanoes.  The  basaltic  isle  of  Staffa  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  "  Scottish  Islands." 
Among  other  natural  curiosities  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  heap  of  white  stones,  most  of  them 
clear  as  crystal,  found  with  great  quantities  of 
oyster  and  other  aea-shells,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountatai  called  Scoma-Lappich,  in  Ross-shire, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  firom  the  sea. 
In  many  parts  of  the  interior  there  are  proofs 
i^  tb^  baring  been  covered  by  the  sea,  at 
(Mataut  paeiod.     TnecB  of  glaAlers  axe 


likewise  found  in  many  of  the  mow 
Slanes,  in  Alierdeenshire,  is  remari 
petrifying  cave,  called  the  Drop; 
where  water,  oozing  through  a  spot 
rock  at  the  top,  quickly  consolida 
drops  to  the  bottom.  Like  other 
ous  countries,  Scotland  abounds  ii 
picturesque  scenes,  rocks,  catai 
caverns. 

PoFDiiATioN. — The  population  o\ 
in  1755,  was  only  1,265,38U;  but,  by  1 
made  to  the  population  bill,  in  1801, 
ber  stated  was  1,599,068;  and  the  1 
8690,  the  estimated  number  of  inhi 
the  ptaces  from  which  no  regular  re 
made,  increased  the  amount  to  1,6 
1811,  the  regular  enumeration  swell 
to  1,805,688,  exclusive  of  the  army 
and  seamen  in  registered  vessels; 
afterwards,  the  number  exceeded  2, 
1831  it  had  risen  to  2,365,114,  and 
2,628,957;  so  that  the  population  has 
doubled  in  the  course  of  eighty-sev( 

National  Cbahacteb,  Manni 
Customs.— The  people  of  Scotland 
rally  raw-boned;  and  a  kind  of  chart 
feature,  that  of  high  cheek-bones, 
their  faces:  they  are  lean,  but  cle 
and  can  endure  incredible  fatigue, 
venturous  spirit  was  chiefly  producei 
lated  by  their  laws  of  succession, 
vested  the  elder  brother,  as  head  of ' 
with  the  inheritance,  and  left  a  v> 
portion  for  the  other  sons.  Tliis  c 
latter  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad, 
people  have  more  affection  for  their 
tlian  the  Scots  in  general  have, 
this  disparity  of  fortune,  among  the  1 
family,  prevails  likewise  in  Englan 
resources  which  younger  brother 
England  are  numerous,  compared 
of  a  country  so  narrow,  and  so  little 
either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  a 
was  formerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  will  easily  pe 
the  ridiculous  family  pride,  which  is  j 
entirely  extinguished  in  Scotland, 
the  feudal  institutions  which  previ 
longer  than  in  England.  The  far 
ences,  especially  of  the  Highlander 
ized  them  to  blood  and  slaughter 
most  ferocious  passions  were  auth 
cherished  by  their  chieftains.  T 
except  some,  who  were  endued  with 
nary  virtues,  were  considered  onl 
manders  of  the  army  in  the  time  0 
during  peace,  their  civil  authority  ^ 
cumscribed,  that  every  clan  or  fam 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Scotia 
upon  its  own  cliieftain  as  its  soverei 
prejudices  were  confirmed  even  bj 
which  gave  those  petty  tsnrants  a  p 
and  death  upon  their  own  estates 
generally  executed  their  hasty  u 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  pai 
\  pTehftnd.ed.  T\&e  v^cide  which  thoM 
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beg,  which  seems  to  be  of  Milesian  extraction. 
Their  stockings  are  likewise  of  tartan,  tied 
below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters  formed  into 
tassels.  The  poor  wear  upon  their  feet  brogues 
made  of  untanned  or  undressed  leather;  for 
the  head  a  blue  flat  cap  is  used,  called  a  bonnet, 
of  a  particular  woollen  manufacture.  From 
the  belt  of  the  philibeg  hung  generally  their 
knives,  a  dirk  or  dagger,  and  an  iron  pistol, 
sometimes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  curiously 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  introduction  of  the 
broad  svrord  of  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard, 
(which  was  always  part  of  the  Highland  dress,) 
seems  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  James  III.,  who  invited  that  excellent  work- 
man into  Scotland.  A  large  leathern  purse, 
richly  adorned  vrith  silver,  hanging  before,  was 
always  part  of  a  Uighland  chieftain's  dress. 

The  dress  of  the  Uighland  women  consisted 
of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin,  with  close  sleeves, 
trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  wearer.  Over  this  they  wore 
a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  close  under 
their  chins  with  the  hand,  or  fastened  with  a 
buckle.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  kerehief  of 
fine  linen  of  di£ferent  forms.  The  plaid  was 
worn  by  them  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery 
falling  toward  the  feet  in  large  folds. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this 
dress  rendered  it  a  bond  of  union,  which  often 
proved  dangerous  to  the  government.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  legislature,  after  the 
rebellion,  in  1715,  to  disarm  them,  and  oblige 
them  to  conform  to  the  Low-country  dresses. 
The  disarming  scheme  was  the  most  successAil; 
for,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  1745,  the 
common  people  had  scarcely  any  other  arms 
than  those  which  they  touk  from  the  king's 
troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Culloden  rendered 
it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legislature  to  force 
them  into  a  total  change  of  their  dress.  The 
parliament,  however,  after  an  interval  of  40 
years,  consented  to  its  restoration,  as  it  was 
found  better  adapted  to  freedom  of  motion 
than  the  close  garments  of  the  English.  The 
dress  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  the 
Low-country  differs  little  from  the  English; 
but  many  of  the  peasants  retain  the  bonnet, 
for  the  cheapness  and  lightness  of  the  wear. 

CiTiBS,  Chibp  Tow^s,  and  Edifices. — 
Edinburgh  claims  the  first  place  under  this 
head.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Saxon 
king,  Edwin,  whose  territory  reached  to  the 
frith  of  Forth ;  and  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  before  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who 
lived  in  the  year  953.  The  town  was  built  for 
the  benefit  of  protection  from  the  castle ;  and 
a  more  inconvenient  situation  for  a  capital  can 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  the  II  igh  Street,  which  is 
on  the  ridge  of  a  Iiill  lying  east  and  west,  and 
the  lanes  running  dowTi  its  sides  north  and  south. 
In  former  times,  the  town  was  environed  by 
w^ter,  except  toward,  the  east;  so  that,  when 
the  French  landed  in  Scotland  during  the  re- 
fcency  ot  Mary  of  Guise,  they  gave  it  the  name 
otriele  JJourg,  or  the  insular  town.    This  situ- 


ation  soffgeited  the  idea  of  bnildiiiK  veiy  kify 
houses,  divided  faito  many  stories,  each  of  whiek 
contains  a  suit  of  rooms,  generally  large  aad 
commodious,  tor  the  use  of  a  fismily.  Many  of 
these  houses  are  more  than  40  yards  high.  TIm 
High  Street  makes  a  grand  i^pearanee,  esp^ 
cially  as  it  rises  a  full  mile  in  a  direct  line  tai 
gradual  ascent  from  Uolyrood  House  on  ths 
east,  and  is  terminated  on  the  west  by  thende 
majesty  of  its  castle,  built  upon  a  k)fty  rack. 
The  castle  not  only  overlooks  the  city  and  i 
fine  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  i 
most  extensive  prospect  of  the  river  Forth,  tht 
shipping,  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  and  evn 
some  hills  at  the  distance  of  3o  or  40  miksi 
which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  It  contataN 
some  good  apartments,  a  tolerable  train  flf 
artillery,  and  a  large  magarine  of  anns  tai 
ammunition. 

Holyrood  House  is  a  stately  palace ;  the  qnir 
rangle  of  which,  begun  by  James  T.  and  flntahed 
by  Charles  I.,  is  of  magnificent  modem  aidi- 
tecture,  built  according  to  the  plan  and  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Bruce.  Booad  tke 
quadrangle  runs  an  areade,  adorned  with  pi- 
lasters; and  the  inside  contuns  magnifleent 
apartments.  Its  long  gallery  is  adorned  witk 
figures,  some  of  which  are  from  portrait^  kat 
all  of  them  painted  by  modem  artists,  of  tke 
kings  of  Scotland  dovrn  to  the  time  of  the  Ite- 
volution. 

The  hospital,  founded  by  (Jeorge  Heriot,  gold- 
smith to  James  VI.,  commonly  called  Heriofi 
Work,  stands  to  the  south-west  of  the  castk. 
It  is  the  finest  and  most  regular  specimen  which 
Inigo  Jones  (who  went  to  ScotUmd  aa  architeet 
to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  VI.)  baa  left  v 
of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeds  aoytUw 
of  that  kind  to  be  seen  in  England.    One  Bal- 
canquil,  a  divine,  whom  Heriot  appofaited  kb 
executor,  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  Joacs 
to  admit  some  barbarous  devices  into  the  b«3d- 
ing,  particularly  the  windows,  and  to  have  in- 
sisted that  the  ornaments  of  each  should  be  dif- 
ferent firom  those  of  the  others.    It  ia^  howenr, 
upon  the  whole,  a  noble  fabric,  adoraed  vtA 
gardens  not  inelegantly  laid  out.    It  was  Wk 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
children  belonging  to  the  citisena  and  tmlci- 
men  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  dfareetioB 
of  the  city  magistrates. 

Among  the  other  public  ediflcea  ot  Edinbaii^ 
before  the  Revolution,  was  the  ooU^ce>  vhli^ 
claims  the  privileges  of  a  univenity,  ftnmdcd 
by  King  James  VI.  in  1580.  and  by  him  pat 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  lAo 
have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chaafld- 
lor.  The  original  buildings  which  composed  it 
were  calculated  for  the  sober  liteniy  vaaaatn 
of  those  days ;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  aa  da- 
gant  style.  It  is  supplied  with  exceUeat  pro- 
fessors in  the  several  branches  of  leamiaff;  aad 
its  schools  for  every  part  of  the  medical  adenee 
are  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  Tlda  oi^CflC  i* 
provided  with  a  library,  founded  by  oae  CteoieBt 
\  Lvu\e,^\AcViVi«A  been  greatly  anfmented  dace 
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Ui  time;  and  a  muenm  bdongliiK  to  it  was 
liven  bj  Sir  Andrew  Balftmr,  a  phyvician. 

Tbe  Parliament  Square,  or  (as  it  is  there 
called)  Close,  was  formeily  the  most  oma- 
aental  part  of  the  city;  it  is  formed  into  a 
■oble  quadrangle,  part  of  which  consists  of  lofty 
Vuldinffs ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  eqaestrian 
Btttee  of  Cbarles  II.  One  side  of  it  was  de. 
sD^yed  by  fire  in  LWM.  The  room  built  by 
Hi^es  I.  for  the  parliament  house,  thouKh 
MM  so  lar^e,  is  better  proportioned  than  West- 
■daster  Ilall;  and  its  roof;  which  is  executed 
li  the  same  manner,  has  by  some  persons  been 
ieesed  superior.  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
Mart  oflaw,wherea  single  jud(^,  called  the  lord- 
sriinazy,  presides  by  rotation;  in  two  moms 
Bcsr  it  sit  the  other  judges;  and  adJoiniuK  arc 
the  pnblic  offlces  of  the  law,  exchequer,  chan- 
eny,  shrierslty,  and  majcistracy  of  pAlinburKh, 
sad  the  Talnable  library  of  the  advocates.  The 
odkction  has  been  made  with  taste  and  judg- 
■eat;  and  It  includes  the  most  valuable  maiiu- 
saipt  remains  of  the  Scottish  history,  chartu- 
Maku,  and  other  papers  of  antiquity,  bebide  a 
soies  of  medals. 

Ike  high  church,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  is 
■•V  divided  into  fonr  churches,  and  a  room  for 
tte  Kcneral  assembly.  It  is  a  large  Gothic 
HiMinfi  and  its  steeple,  which  is  1(!5  feet  high, 
b  supported  by  flying  buttresses,  arran^red  so 
aitofunn  an  impoial  crown,  which  has  a  good 
diet. 

The  modem  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh, 
■eh  as  tlie  exchange,  public  offices,  university, 
hospitals,  and  bridges,  demonstrate  the  im- 
fravement  of  the  Scottish  taste  in  public  works. 
hBiIlel  to  tlie  city,  on  the  north,  the  nobility, 
ffBiiiy,  and  others,  erected  a  new  town  many 
ycais  ago.  The  streets  and  squares  arc  laid 
eat  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  the  houses 
sie  elegant^  built  with  stone.  In  St.  Andrew's 
tqiaie  la  a  oolnmn  in  honour  of  Lord  Melville> 
aii,  on  the  sommit  of  the  Calton  hill,  a  monu- 
■CM  in  memory  of  Nelson. 

Between  the  dty  and  the  new  town  lies  a 
wrow  bottom  or  *^le,  at  the  west  or  upper 
eid  of  which  the  castle  looks  down  with  awfiil 
■sgnifleenee,  fkom  an  elevation  of  30U  feet.  Its 
wicni  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  bridge, 
'he  tsiddle  arch  being  90  feet  h^h,  which  joins 
(he  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the 
JeMXBt  on  each  side  of  the  vale  more  com- 
■edioas  for  carriages. 

Edinbnrith  eontains  a  theatre,  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament;  and  concerts,  assemblies, 
bills,  music  meetings,  and  other  polite  amuse- 
■entSk  are  aa  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in 
a^ypart  of  her  mi^esty's  dominions,  London 
ad  Bath  excepted.  In  the  new  town  arc  several 
haadaoBieand  convenient  hotels,  and  the  coiTee- 
I  and  taverns  in  the  old  town  are  much 


The  city  ia  governed  by  a  lord  provost  and 
tlhv  Biagistrmteay  annually  chosen  (Vom  tlic 
conncU.    Tlie  provost  was  formerly 
of  tke  town-guari  a  miliUuy  inatitu-  / 


tion  existing  in  no  British  town  but  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some 
years.  It  served  for  the  city  watch,  and  patrul- 
ing  the  streets,  was  uscAil  in  suppressing  incon- 
siderable commotions,  and  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  crimiuals.  The  number  of  inhabitants! 
in  IHOl,  did  not  exceed  82,560;  but  the  amount 
is  now  much  more  than  doubled. 

Lcith,  thikUKh  near  two  miles  distant,  may 
be  pro]>(>rly  called  the  liarbour  of  Edinburgh, 
being  unuur  the  Mime  jurisdiction.    It  is  divided 
into  North  and  iSouth  Leitli.    The  public  build- 
ings are  not  remarkable;  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  church  of  North  Leith,  which  has 
a  fine  portico,  and  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet 
high.    Leith  contains  several  extensive  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds.    Its  commerce  with 
foreign  parts,  and  its  roasting  trade,  are  con- 
siderable, and  it  has  a  large  share  in  the  whale 
and  herring  fisheries.    It  has  two  dry  docks, 
and  two  basins  of  great  magnitude,  with  exten- 
sive warehouses.  The  ba-tins,  which  were  formed 
in  18U6  and  1 817,  occupy  the  spot  where  formerly 
stood  the  citadel,  erected  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned 
with  noble  seats,  some  of  which  yield  to  few  in 
England.    About  four  miles  from  Edinburgh  is 
Koslin,  noted  for  a  stately  Gothic  chapel,  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  work- 
manship in  Europe;  founded  in  the  year  1440,  by 
William  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke 
of  Oldenburg. 

Glasgow,  situated  on  the  Clyde,  in  the  shire 
of  Lanark,  is,  in  point  of  population,  the  second 
city  in  Scotland,  the  most  fiourishing  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  (me  of  the  first  in  Europe 
for  the  elegance,  regularity,  and  beautifUl  ma- 
terials of  its  buildings.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  straiglit, 
well  pavedC  and  consequently  clean.  The 
houses  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in 
general  four  or  five  stories  high;  and  many  of 
them,  toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  sup- 
ported by  arcades,  which  form  piaxzas,  and  give 
the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the 
modem  churches,  particularly  St.  Enoch's,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  St.  David's,  are  in  a  fine  style  of 
architecture;  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  Kentigem,  is  a  stupendous  Gothic  building, 
the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
It  contains  two  churches,  and  for  some  time 
had  a  third,  subterraneous,  which  is  now 
restored  to  its  original  use  as  a  cemetery.  This 
undcrgroimd  church,  which  was  called  the  Ba- 
rony Kirk,  is  described  in  Walter  Scott's  "  Rob 
Koy."  The  spire  of  the  cathedral  is  220  feet  high. 
The  university  is  spacious,  and  elegantly  built. 
The  town-house  is  a  lofty  structure,  and  has  fine 
apartments  for  the  magistrates.  In  this  city 
are  several  well-endowed  hospitals;  and  it  is 
particularly  well  supi>liod  with  large  and  con- 
venient inns,  proper  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangent,  even  of  hifch  rank.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  suhurb^  in  IKll,  was  2(^,4*26 ;  in 
1811  it  WHS  '2»1,YA\.  The  ports  V>«\uu\i^n^  U^ 
the  city  are  tiretnock,  a  laxge  tAd  (l.o\m&Y)^yi 
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town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where 
ship-boildinf;  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit; 
and  Fort  Glasgow,  about  14  miles  westward  of 
Glasgow,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
quays,  and  warehouses. 

Aberdeen  consists  of  the  old  and  new  towns. 
The  latter  is  the  shire  town,  and  was  evidently 
built  for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
spacious  and  secure  harbour,  which,  however, 
was  not  easily  entered  by  large  vessels,  till  it 
was  improved  by  Smeaton  and  other  eminent 
engineers.  Its  trade  with  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic, 
is  very  considerable,  and  also  its  coasting  trade ; 
and  many  mercantile  ships  are  here  built.  The 
population,  in  1831,  was  58,019.  It  has  21  places 
of  worship,  among  which  are  only  two  parochial 
churches ;  one  is  a  fine  structure  in  tlie  Gothic 
style,  whUe  the  other  exhibits  the  attractions 
of  modem  elegance.  The  old  town,  though 
almost  joined  to  the  new  one  by  means  of  a 
long  village,  has  no  dependance  on  the  other ; 
it  is  moderately  large,  but  has  no  haven.  In 
(■ach  there  is  a  well-endowed  college,  both  being 
termed  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  even  amidst 
a  separation  of  government  and  discipline.  The 
rhurch  of  St.  Machar,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  is  a 
remnant  of  a  magnificent  cathedral,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  reformers. 

Perth  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  an  improving  linen  manufacture. 
It  was  ouce  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  realm. 
Here  the  courts  of  justice  sat,  the  parliament 
assembled,  and  the  king  resided :  it  was  then 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  regular  and  handsome  towns 
in  Scotland:  it  contained  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants, in  1831.  Dundee,  in  the  shire  of  Forfar, 
is  far  more  populous  than  Perth,  and  has  a 
very  flourishing  trade.  Its  population  in  1831 
was  30,575. 

CoMMBBCE— Mawufactubbs.  —  The  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Scotland  are  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  those  of  England,  (though  on  a 
smaller  scale,)  and  for  many  years  past  have 
been  rapidly  improving.  The  exports  are  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  iron,  lead,  glass,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, grain,  soap,  kelp,  Stc.;  the  imports  are 
timber,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  brandy,  and,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  American  continent,  rum, 
sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

The  fisheries  of  Scotland  are  well  conducted, 
and  produce  large  supplies  for  the  English  and 
foreign  markets.  Many  whalers  sail  annually 
lYom  the  Scottish  ports.  The  busses,  or  vessels 
employed  in  the  great  herring-fishery  on  the 
western  coast,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north- 
west parts  of  England,  and  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde 
and  neighbouring  islands.  The  grand  rendez- 
vous is  at  Campbell-town,  a  commodious  port 
of  Argyleshire,  which  has  consequently  risen 
from  a  mere  village  into  a  flourishing  town. 

The  chief  manufacttu«s  of  Scotland  arc  those 
of  cotton  and  linen.    At  Glasgow,  the  former 
branch  U  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  toi  \ 


it  appears  that,  in  one  year,  ending  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1818,  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  in- 
cluding all  articles  of  that  description  in  whick 
silk  is  partly  tised,  nearly  amounted  to  46,(XkynO 
of  yards,  beside  cotton-hose,  thread,  twist,  and 
yam;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  atill  greater 
quantity  was  manufactured  in  that  town  sod 
neighbourhood,  witliin  the  same  period,  fbr 
home  consumption.    The  quantity  has  since 
greatly  increased.     Glasgow  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  that  adopted  tiie  power-loom,  tai, 
in  1835,  it  contained  between  13,000  and  l-MDH 
of  those  machines.  With  the  exception  of  some 
establislmients  at  Aberdeen,  the  entire  Scottish 
cotton  manufacture  is  confined  to  Glasgow  sod 
a  circle  round  it  to  the  extent  of  25  miles.   Tke 
iron  manufacture  is  also  largely  carried  on  at 
Glasgow,  and  is  yearly  being  extended.   Fail- 
ley  is  fiunous  for  its  manufiactnrea  of  Ian, 
muslin,  and  gauze.    The  inhabitants  of  Path 
and  Dundee  make  various  kinds  of  linen.  SsO- 
cloth  and  cordage  are  well  prepared  in  varioas 
parts ;  and,  if  the  Scots  do  not  equal  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  fabric  of  fine  woollens,  they  nuke 
a  useful  ordinary  sort  of  cloth,  and  stnmK 
carpets. 

The  iron  works  at  Carron,  near  Falkbk, 
have  long  been  distinguished;  and  all  sorts (tf 
iron  goods  are  there  made,  from  the  smallest 
article  to  the  largest  cannon,  a  great  qoantia 
of  which  are  exported.  The  short  piece  of  on- 
nance  called  a  carronade  was  first  made  ho^ 
and  hence  received  its  name. 

Constitution,  GovicaNitBifT,  and  Laws.— 
The  ancient  constitution  and  government  of 
Scotland  have  been  highly  applauded,  as  a- 
cellently  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  libertT* 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  the  kingwas 
greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  many  con- 
stitutional checks  upon  him,  which  were  vdl 
calculated  to  prevent  his  assumption  of  a  dei* 
potic  authority.  But  the  Scottish  constitntiaa 
was  far  too  aristocratic  to  afford  to  the  oommoB 
people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  king's  authority  waa  moR 
than  sufficiently  restrained;  but  the  nohH 
chieftains,  and  great  landholders,  had  it  too 
much  in  their  power  to  tyranniae  over  tkir 
tenants  and  the  generality  of  the  peopkb  and 
that  power  they  too  often  exercised. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  andently  eon- 
sisted  of  all  who  held  any  portion  of  land  of  tke 
crown,  by  military  service.  This  assembly  ixed 
the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  a4joiinimeBti, 
and  appointed  committees  to  anperintend  tke 
administration  during  the  intervals  of  parUa- 
rocnt ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  a  commanding  power 
in  all  the  afbirs  of  government.  The  Itiag  had 
no  negative  voice,  nor  could  he  declare  war, 
make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other  pablie  bui- 
ness  of  importance,  without  the  advice  and  ap- 
probation of  the  parliament.  Hia  prerogatlfe 
was  so  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  faitraited 
with  the  executive  part  of  the  govemmatt:  he 
was  merely  the  first  servant  of  his  people^  or 
T&xVxex  o{  CUu  nobles.    Some  of  the  kteg*^  tov* 
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notwithBtandiiiic  thi»  paramount  power 
Bi  the  parliament,  fbund  means  to  weaken  and 
cbfde  its  force;  and  in  this  they  were  assisted 
by  the  clerK7,  wliose  reveniies  were  rery  fcreat, 
«ho  had  little  dependance  upon  the  pope,  and 
vere  always  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility. 
TUs  was  done  by  establisbinc;  a  select  body  of 
Bonbers,  who  were  called  "  the  lords  of  the 
articles."    These  were  chosen  from  the  classes 
«f  the  clcrfcy,  nobility,  knights,  and  buncesses. 
the  bishops,  for  instance,  chore  elyhf  peers, 
lad  tlie  peers  eight  bishops ;  and  these  sixteen 
yafaitly  chose  eixht  harons  (or  knights  of  the 
lUit,)  and  eight  commissioners  for  burghs; 
aai  to  all  those  were  added  eight  great  officers 
cf  state,  the  chancellor  being  president  of  the 
vlKde  body.    Their  business  was  to  prepare  all 
fMstiona  and  liills  that  might  be  brought  into 
piriiament;  so  that  in  fact,  though  the  king 
eoiU  give  no  negative,  yet,  as  he  was,  by  the 
•■bser^ency  of  the  clergy,  and  the  places  he 
had  to  bestow,  generally  stue  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles,  few  matters  could  come  into  par- 
liiBcnt  that  could  call  for  his  negative.    It 
lie  acknowledged  that  this  institution 
I  to  have  prevailed  by  stealth;  nor  was  it 
ever  brought  into  any  regular  system;  even  its 
nodes  varied:  and  the  greateat  lawyers  are  ig- 
MfBBt  when  it  first  took  place.    Tlie  Scots, 
however,  never  lost  sight  of  their  original  prin- 
c^a;  and,  though  Cliarles  I.  unshed  to  form 
tbese  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular  machines 
far  his  despotic  purposes,  he  found  it  impractl- 
nhle;  and  the  melancholy  consequences  are 
wril  kaou-n.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Scots  gave 
a  flcah  instance  how  well  they  understood  the 
peiodples  of  liberty,  by  omitting  all  pedantic 
debates  about  abdication  and  the  like  terms, 
aid  voting  at  once  that  James  luui  forfeited 
Us  Cfown. 

TUs  qiirit  of  resistance  viras  the  more  re- 
■arkable,  as  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
maaed  nnder  the  most  insupportable  minis- 
teriil  tyranny  ever  since  the  Uestoration.  If 
b  he  asked.  Why  did  they  submit  to  that 
Qmay?— the  answer  is.  In  order  to  presen-e 
ite  independence  which  Cromwell  and  his 
pvliment  endeavoured  to  destroy  by  imiting 
tkm  with  England.  They  therefore  chose 
Mher  to  submit  to  a  temporary  evil;  but  they 
)ook  the  first  opportimity  of  Areeing  themselves 
has  their  oppressors. 
*if>Vt<l,  when  it  waa  a  aeparate  kingdom, 
aMoC  be  said  to  have  had  any  peers,  in  the 
EigJUi  sense  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  wlio 
iiM  dokea,  mnrquises,  earls,  and  barons,  were 
Vthc  Itbag  made  hereditary  members  nf  par. 
iiaat;  but  they  formed  no  distinct  house; 
ad  the  commons  had  the  same  deliberative 
lad  decisive  vote  with  thrm  in  all  public 
A  baron,  though  not  a  baron  of  par- 
might  sit  upon  a  lord's  assize  in  mat- 
'  life  and  death;  nor  was  it  necessary  for 
or  jury,  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
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four  great  and  four  inferior  officers  of  state : 
the  great  were  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  privy -seal;  thi; 
others  were  the  lord-registrar,  advocate,  jus- 
tice-clerk, and  treasurer-depute.  Since  the 
incorporation,  the  three  first  offices,  and  tlic 
last,  have  been  discontinued.  Tlie  officers  of 
the  crown  were  the  high-cliamberlain,  coustu- 
blc,  admiral,  and  marshal.  The  eniplnyinents 
of  constable  and  marslial  were  hereditary.  A 
nobleman  has  still  a  pension  as  aiimiral,  and 
the  post  of  marshal  is  exercised  by  a  knight- 
marshal. 

The  chancellorship  of  Scotland,  and  the 
other  suppresHed  offices,  ditTcred  little  from 
those  of  England.  The  lord- registrar  was 
head-clerk  to  the  parliament,  couvention,  trea- 
sury, exchequer,  and  session,  and  keeper  of 
all  public  records.  Though  this  office  was 
only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  yet  it  was  ren- 
dered very  lucrative  by  the  disposal  of  the 
deputation,  which  lasted  during  life.  lie  acted 
as  teller  to  the  parliament,  and  it  was  not 
prudent  or  safe  for  any  member  to  dispute  his 
report  of  the  numbers  xipon  divisions.  The 
Inrd-advocate's  office  resembles  tliat  of  the 
attorney-general  in  England ;  but  his  powers 
are  more  extensive,  l>ecause,  by  the  Scottish 
laws,  lie  is  the  prosecutor  of  all  capital  crimes 
before  the  justiciary,  and  likewise  concurs 
in  all  pursuits  before  sovereign  courts,  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  alw  in  all  civil  mat- 
ters, wherein  the  king,  or  his  donator,  hath 
interest. 

The  privy  council  in  Scotland,  before  the 
Revolution,  possessed,  or  assumed,  inquisi- 
torial powers,  even  tliat  of  torture;  but  it  is 
now  sunk  in  the  parliament  and  privy  council 
of  Great  Britain;  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
causes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  cognizable  by 
two  courts  of  judicature.  One  is  the  college 
of  justice,  which  was  instituted  by  James  Y. 
after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to 
supply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, who  assumed  the  names  of  the  lords  of 
council  and  session,  which  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  justice  still  retain.  This 
court  consists  of  a  president  and  twelve  ordi- 
nary memlters,  besides  extraordinary  ones 
nauied  by  the  king,  who  may  sit  and  vote,  but 
have  no  salaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attend- 
ance. It  may  be  called  a  standing  jury  in  all 
matters  of  property.  The  civil  law  is  the  guide 
of  the  judges  in  all  cases  which  come  not 
within  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  been  often  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
Scots  were  so  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  their 
court!*,  and  the  essence  nf  their  laws,  as  to 
reserve  them  by  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
This,  however,  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
because  those  laws  and  forms  were  essential 
to  the  possession  of  estates  and  lands,  whicli 
in  Srotlaml  are  often  holden  by  modes  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  England.  The  lords 
of  council  and  session  act  Vikewvse  aa  &  coutx 
of  equity;  but  their  decreea  are  ^(oitunaxeVv 
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perhaps  for  the  subject)  reversible  by  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Lords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies. 
The  supreme  criminal  judfce  was  named  the 
Justiciar,  and  the  Justiciary  court  succeeded  to 
his  power. 

The  Justiciary  court  is  the  highest  criminal 
tribunal  in  Scotland ;  but  in  its  present  form  it 
was  instituted  so  late  as  the  year  1G72,  when  a 
lord-justice-general,  removable  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  was  appointed.  This  lucrative  office 
still  exists  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  chief 
nobility;  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
court  are  the  justice-clerk  and  fire  other 
judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the 
lords  of  session.  In  this  court  the  verdict  of 
the  major  part  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits. 

Besides  these  two  great  courts  of  law,  the 
Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  have  a 
court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  has  the  same 
power,  authority,  privilege,  and  jurisdiction, 
over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of 
Exchequer  in  England  has  over  the  revenue  of 
that  country;  but,  on  the  death  or  retirement 
of  the  present  members,  it  will  be  abolished. 
The  Scots  have  also  a  court  of  Admiralty,  with 
an  independent  jurisdiction. 

The  College  of  Advocates,  answering  to  the 
English  inns  of  court,  may  be  called  the  semi- 
nary  of  Scottish  lawyers.  They  constitute 
within  themselves  an  orderly  court,  and  their 
forms  require  great  precision  and  examination, 
to  qualify  the  candidates  for  admission.  The 
inferior  professors  of  the  law,  or,  as  they  may 
be  called,  attorneys,  denominate  themselves 
writers  to  the  signet,  because  they  alone  can 
subscribe  the  writs  that  pass  the  signet ;  they 
likewise  have  a  by-government  for  their  own 
regulation. 

The  counties  in  Scotland  were  formerly 
governed  by  sheriffs  and  stewards,  courts  of 
regality,  baron-courts,  commissaries,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

Formerly,  sheriffdoms  were  generally  here- 
ditary ;  but,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  are  now 
all  vested  in  the  crown;  it  being  enacted,  that 
all  high  sheriffs,  or  stewards,  shall,  for  the 
ftiture,  be  nominated  and  appointed  annually 
by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors. 

Stewartries  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient 
royal  domain ;  and  the  stewards  had  much  the 
same  power  in  them  as  the  sheriff  had  in  liis 
county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old  were  holden  by  vir- 
tue of  a  royal  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  lord, 
with  particular  immunities  and  privileges ;  but 
these  were  so  dangerous  and  so  extravagant, 
that  all  the  Scottish  regalities  were  dissolved 
by  act  of  parliament. 

Baron-courts  belong  to  every  person  who 
holds  a  barony  of  the  king.  In  civil  matters 
they  extend  to  causes  not  exceeding  forty  sliil- 
lings  sterling ;  and,  in  criminal  cases,  to  petty 
actions  of  assault  and  battery.  It  is  remark- 
able that  even  these  courts  were  in  former 
ib^fTB  iaveated  vith  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  courts  ofcommiasurien,  in  Scotland,  an- 


swer to  those  of  the  Engliah  dioeeun  dian* 
cellors,  the  highest  of  which  is  kept  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  wherein,  before  four  judges,  actions  aie 
pleaded  concerning  wills,  the  right  of  patnn- 
age  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  tithes,  divorco, 
and  catues  of  that  nature ;  but  in  almost  sU 
other  parts  of  the  country  there  is  only  cm 
judge  in  these  causes. 

According  to  the  present  institution,  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Scotland  exercise  neariy  tbe 
same  powers  as  those  in  England.  In  former 
times,  their  office,  though  of  very  old  standing 
was  insignificant,  being  cramped  by  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  tyrants.  L 

The  legal  punishments  in  Scotland  are  tlic  ^ 
same  as  in  England.  Decapitation  was  po^ 
formed  by  an  instrument  cidled  the  Ifaidn, 
which  resembled  the  French  guillotine;  lai 
of  which  the  model  was  taken  fh>m  Hali&i  ia 
England,  to  Scotland,  by  the  regent  MoitMi. 
where  it  was  first  used  for  the  execatioB  d 
himself. 

From  this  short  view  of  the  Scottish  laws  ui 
institutions,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  radieaUf 
the  same  with  those  of  the  English.  The  latter 
allege,  indeed,  that  the  Scots  borrowed,  in  tsb- 
stance,  their  Regiam  Mnjettatem,  their  oldest 
law-book,  fhtm  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  wai 
a  judge  under  Henry  II.  of  Engbmd.  Ike 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  saj  that  Glanvflle'i  ^ 
work  was  copied  fhtm  their  coide,  even  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  no*, 
and  never  did,  exist  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  wcR^  * 
a  commercial  parliament,  which  meets  onoet 
year  at  Edinburgh,  consiatinf  of  a  representa- 
tive firom  each  burgh,  to  consult  upon  Al 
common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powen  lie 
extensive;  and,  before  the  Union,  they  made 
laws  relative  to  shipping,  ntumufactures,  sad  ', 
commerce.  Their  conservator  is  indeed  wnai- 
nated  by  the  crown ;  but  their  convention  rep- 
lates  his  power,  approves  his  deputies,  nd 
appoints  his  salaiy;  so  that  in  truth  the  whob 
staple  trade  is  subjected  to  thehr  managemeBU  1^ 
This  is  a  remarkable  institution,  and  safr 
ciently  proves  the  great  attention  whidi  tkt 
government  of  Scotland  formerly  paid  to  tmda 
It  took  its  present  form  in  the  reiga  of 
James  III.,  and  had  excellent  conaeqaBMCi 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

The  conformity  between  the  practice  of  tke 
civU  law  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  I^gland,  ii 
remarkable.  The  English  law-repoits  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  practice  of  the  Scots; 
and  their  acts  of  lederunt  answer  to  the  £■(• 
lish  rules  of  court;  the  Scottish  wadsets  tai 
reversions,  to  the  English  mortgages  and  defies- 
sauces;  their  poindhtg  of  goods,  after  tetten 
of  homing,  is  much  the  same  as  the  En^idi 
executions  upon  outlawries;  and  an  appeal 
against  the  king's  pardon,  in  caaea  of  mvrder, 
by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  is  admitted 
in  both  cotmtries.  Some  other  osagea  are  the 
same  in  both.  There  was,  in  particnlar,  an  an- 
dent  cuxtam,  iihich.  ptovea  the  limUlarity 
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the  Eni^isli  and  Scottish  constitn- 
a  old  times,  all  the  freeholders  in 
met  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
was  seated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock, 
!  Moot-hill:  all  national  affairs  were 
(acted,  jndgnients  giren,  and  differ- 
ed. This  Moot-hill  was  probably  of 
nature  as  the  Saxon  Folkmote,  and 
olj  the  hill  of  meeting. 
OF  THB  Thistlb. — ^Thls  is  a  military 
:itated,  aa  the  Scottish  writers  assert, 
king  Achaios,  upon  liis  making  an 
and  defensiTe  leagae  with  Charle- 
r,  as  others  say,  by  Constantine,  on 
3f  a  Tictoiy  orer  Athelstan,  king  of 
when  he  vowed,  in  the  kirk  of  St.  An- 
t  he  and  his  posterity  should  ever 
letr  ensigns  the  figure  of  that  cross 
the  saint  suffered.  It  consists  of  the 
and  twelve  companions,  who  are 
lights  of  the  Thistle,  and  have  on 
gn  this  significant  motto.  Nemo  me 
ceaart,  **  None  shall  provoke  me  with 

)K.  —  Ancient  Scottish  historians, 
e  and  other  writers,  pretend  that 
ty  vras  first  taught  in  Scotland  by 
he  disciples  of  St.  John  the  apostle, 

0  this  northern  country  to  avoid  the 
»n  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  emperor; 
»  not  appear  to  have  been  publicly 

before  the  beginning  of  the  third 
rhen  a  prince,  whom  historians  call 
e  First,  his  queen,  and  several  of  his 
rre  solemnly  baptized.  It  was  far- 
Irmed  by  emigrations  from  South 
aring  the  persecutions  of  Aurelian 
nian,  when  it  became  the  established 
*  Scotland,  under  the  management  of 
imed  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees, 

to  have  been  the  first  regular  clergy 
td,  and  were  governed  by  overseers 

1  chosen  by  themselves  from  among 
body. 

rithout  any  dependance  upon  the 
'  Rome,  Christianity  seems  to  have 
ht,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in 
as  a  national  church,  where  it  fiou- 
ita  native  simplicity,  till  the  arrival 
OB,  a  priest  sent  by  the  bishop  of 
the  5th  century,  who  found  means 
ce  the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the 
rhnrch,  which  at  length  prevailed. 
thus  became  involved  in  that  dark- 
1  for  aj?es  overspread  Europe,  though 
riency  to  the  pope  was  very  slender, 
spared  to  the  blind  subjection  of 
T  nations. 

lees  long  maintained  their  original 
and  remained  a  distinct  order,  to 
>f  Robert  de  Brus,  when  they  dis- 

er  the  power  of  the  pope  in  England 
ojed    by   Henry  YIII.,   a  similar 
n  beican  in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  . 
IT.;  it  mmde  great  progress  under  the  j 


sway  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  completed 
through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  was  the 
chief  reformer  of  Scotland. 

The  religion  at  present  established  by  law  in 
Scotland,  differs  cliiefiy  ttom  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  having  for  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple a  parity  of  rank  and  authority  among  its 
clergy;  all  its  ecclesiastics,  or  presbyters, 
being  equal  in  dignity,  and  forming  among 
themselves  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  common- 
wealth of  the  democratic  species.  It  agrees 
with  the  reformed  churches  of  the  continent  in 
its  opposition  to  popeiy;  but  it  is  modelled 
principally  after  the  Calvinistic  plan  esta- 
blished at  Geneva.  This  establishment,  at 
various  periods,  proved  so  tyrannical  over  thn 
laity,  by  having  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  was  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of 
estate,  and  sometimes  of  life,  that  the  kirk  ses- 
sions, and  other  bodies,  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
exercise  their  arbitrary  and  dangerous  powers. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Scot- 
land is  that  of  the  General  Assembly,  consisting 
of  commissioners  (some  of  whom  are  lajrmen) 
from  presbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  universi- 
ties. The  king  sends  his  representative  (who 
is  always  a  nobleman)  to  preside  in  this  as- 
sembly ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  iu  deliberations. 
A  clergyman  is  chosen  for  its  moderator,  or 
speaker.  Appeals  are  brought  to  it  fhtm  all 
the  other  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland;  and 
no  appeal  lies  flrom  its  determination  in  reli- 
^oos  matters. 

Provincial  synods  are  next  in  authority.  They 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  pres- 
byteries, over  whom  they  have  power.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  synods  are  presbyteries,  of  which 
there  are  G9  in  Scotland,  each  consisting  of  a 
number  of  parishes.  The  ministers  of  these 
parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder  chosen  half- 
yearly  out  of  every  session,  compose  a  presby- 
tery. A  kirk  session  consists  of  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen, 
and  act  nearly  as  churchwardens  do  in  England. 
The  elders  are  supposed  to  act  in  a  kind  of  co- 
ordinancy  with  the  ministers,  and  to  be  ready 
to  assist  them  in  some  of  their  clerical  duties. 
The  ministers  preach,  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, catechise,  pronounce  church-censures, 
ordain  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  and  assist  at 
the  imposition  of  hands  upon  other  ministers. 

The  established  religion  of  Scotland  formerly 
partook  of  all  the  austerities  of  Calvinism,  and 
of  too  much  of  the  intolerance  of  popery ;  but 
at  present  it  is  mild  and  gentle ;  and  the  ser- 
mons and  other  theological  writings  of  many 
of  the  modem  divines  are  equally  distinguished 
by  good  sense  and  moderation.  In  the  Low- 
lands, there  are  many  who  dissent  from  the 
presbyterian  establishment  and  doctrines,  iu 
several  particulars,  and  are  called  Seceder*. 
They  maintain  their  own  preachers;  and  scarcely 
any  two  congregations  agree  either  in  principle 
or  practice  with  each  other. 

The  other  dissenters,  in  Scotlau^i  cou'naX  ol 
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the  Episcopalians,  a  few  Quakers,  and  many 
Baptists,  beside  suuie  sects  wliich  are  denomi- 
nated from  tticir  preacliers.  Episcopacy,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  was  the 
established  reli^on  of  Scotland ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  so,  had  not  the  bishops, 
who  were  in  general  very  weak  men,  refused 
to  recognise  King  William's  title.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  excluded  prince  retained  the  Epis- 
copal reliKion;  and  King  William's  govern- 
ment was  rendered  so  unpopular  in  Scotland, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Episco- 
palians were  more  numerous  in  some  parts 
than  the  Presbyterians;  and  their  meetings, 
which  they  held  under  the  act  of  toleration, 
were  as  well  attended.  A  Scottish  Episcopalian 
thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite, 
they  received  some  checks  after  the  rebellion 
in  1715;  but  they  recovered  themselves  so  well, 
that,  before  the  year  1745,  they  again  became 
numerous ;  after  which  the  government  found 
means  to  invalidate  the  acts  of  their  clerical 
order.  Their  meetings,  however,  still  subsist, 
but  thinly ;  and  there  are  titular  bishops  among 
them. 

The  defection  of  some  great  families  firom  the 
cause  of  popery,  and  the  extinction  of  others, 
have  rendered  its  votaries  few  and  inconsider- 
able in  Scotland.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northern  parts,  and  the  islands,  and  are  as 
quiet  and  inoffensive  as  Protestant  subjects. 

Literature. — Scotland  has  been  said  to 
have  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apostle 
and  literary  instructor  of  Ireland;  but  this  is 
exceedingly  doubtful;  there  being  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  saint  was  a  native  of  Armo- 
rica.  The  writings  of  Adamanus,  and  other 
authors  who  lived  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  are  specimens  of  early  Scot- 
tish learning.  Charlemagne  unquestionably 
held  a  correspondence  by  letters  with  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  league, 
and  employed  Scots  in  planning,  settling,  and 
ruling,  his  favourite  universities,  and  other  se- 
minaries of  learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. After  an  interval  of  darkness,  we  meet 
with  a  poet  named  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1270;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  John  Barbour  was  the  en- 
lightened contemporary  and  rival  of  Chaucer. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Scot- 
tish monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity,  the 
early  annals  of  the  country  are  lame,  and  often 
fabulous;  but  the  Latin  style  of  Buchanan's 
histoty  is  equal  in  classical  purity  to  that  of 
any  modem  productions,  and  the  letters  of  the 
Scottish  kings  to  the  neighbouring  princes  are 
the  finest  compositions  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  important  discovery  of  the  logarithms 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  indisputable  right  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston;  and,  since  his  time,  the 
mathematical  sciences  have  been  cultivated 
in  Scotland  with  great  success.  KeiU  in  his 
physlco-niathematical  works,  to  the  clearness 
of  hlM  reaaoaing  luu  sometimes  added  the 


colouring  of  a  poet.  Of  all  writen  on  astro- 
nomy, Gregory  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that  preciiioB 
and  force  of  mind  which  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that 
great  man  to  the  le^el  of  ordinary  apprehes* 
sions,  and  for  diffusing  that  light  tlurough  the 
world  which  Newton  had  confined  to  the  sphoe 
of  the  learned.  His  "  Treatise  on  Flnxkni" 
is  regarded  by  the  best  judges  as  the  cleamt 
account  of  the  most  refined  and  subtile  speea- 
lations  on  which  the  human  mind  ever  exerted 
itself  with  success.  While  Maclaurin  pumed 
this  new  career,  a  geometrician  no  less  hxuM 
distinguished  himself  in  the  almost  deserted 
track  of  antiquity.  This  was  Dr.  Simson,  lo 
well  known  tor  his  illustrations  of  the  ancieitt 
geometry. 

In  the  department  of  history  great  celebrity 
has  been  acquired  by  Scottish  writers.  Hmpe 
was  the  first  who,  with  any  pretensions  to  clas- 
sical elegance,  wrote  the  "Ilistory  of  Englani' 
Ur.  Robertson  began  his  literary  career  of  gloqr 
with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  Thisvsi 
followed  by  that  of  all  Europe,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  The  captivating  •^ 
count  of  the  discovery  of  America  was  next 
presented  to  the  world ;  and  an  historical  dii- 
quisition  concerning  India  was  the  last  prod1l^ 
tion  of  this  philosophical  historian.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart  was  also  an  able  historic  writer;  and,  in 
Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  Great  Britain,"  wemeet 
with  an  accurate,  methodical,  and  perspicoooi 
detail  under  distinct  heads,  of  everything  inte. 
resting  in  the  civil  history,  constitution,  lean- 
ing, arts,  commerce,  and  manners  of  the  peoplb 
from  the  earliest  times.  Tytler  has  receatlj 
elucidated  the  history  of  his  native  coontiTi 
with  equal  elegance  and  research.  The  investi. 
gations  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  subject  of 
national  wealth  and  politics,  have  perhaps neier 
been  equalled;  and  the  "Moral  PhUoaophy^ 
of  Ilutcheson  is  allowed,  even  by  itaoppoacmtifc 
to  be  ingenious  and  plausibly  supporU^ 

In  poetry,  if  the  Scots  have  not  risen  to  the 
greatest  height,  many  have  certainly  Car  sll^ 
passed  mediocrity.  Foreigners  who  inhabit 
warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  mnthen 
nations  incapable  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  ait 
astonished  at  the  poetic  genius  and  delicate  w>> 
sibility  of  Thomson,  and  at  the  Tarious  powenof 
Armstrong,  Beattie,  and  Bums.  Byresewehei 
iu  metaphysics  and  morals,  and  by  critical  tast^ 
Ixird  Kanies  and  Dugald  Stewart  were  hij^hlf 
distinguished;  Adam  Ferguson  studied  histoiy 
and  philosophy  with  intelligent  acuteness;  tlM 
novels  of  Smollet  place  him  in  the  next  rank  to 
Richardson  and  Fielding ;  and  those  of  Mae- 
kenzic  are  marked  with  elegance,  nature,  uA 
pathos.  Among  modern  authors.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  novelist;  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  Tlie  names  of  a 
tlirong  of  other  Scotchmen,  who  have  shone  in 
literature  and  science,  may  be  seen  in  the  Obi- 
tuary at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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held  their  laat  settlement  in  Scotland,  after 
the  defeat  they  received  flrom  Malcolm,  a  few 
years  hefore  the  Norman  invasion. 

At  Sandwich,  in  Boss-shire,  is  a  splendid 
ancient  ohelisk,  surrounded  at  the  base  vvith 
lar^  well-cut  flag-stones,  formed  like  steps. 
Both  sides  of  the  column  are  covered  with 
various  enrichments,  in  well-finished  carved 
work.  One  face  presents  a  sumptuous  cross, 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and 
some  uncouth  animals  and  flowerings  under  it. 
The  central  division  on  the  reverse  exhibits  a 
variety  of  curious  figures,  birds,  and  other  ani- 
mals. There  are  also  several  remains  of  Druid- 
ical  circles  in  Boss-shire;  and  many  cairns  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  are  very 
striking;  and  many  parts  of  that  fine  building 
have  still  the  remains  of  much  grandeur  and 
dignity.  The  west  door  is  highly  ornamented; 
there  is  much  elegance  in  the  carvings,  and  the 
whole  edifice  displays  very  elaborate  work- 
manship. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  castles,  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Kildrummy,  wliich  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  often  used  as  an  asylum  for  noble 
families  in  times  of  civil  war.  Inverugie  Castle 
is  also  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  situated  on  the 
steep  bank  of  a  river;  two  very  high  towers 
bound  the  fh}nt,  and,  even  in  their  decaying 
state,  g^ve  the  castle  an  air  of  grandeur.  Long 
rows  of  venerable  trees,  enclosing  the  adjoining 
garden,  add  to  the  effect  of  the  buildings. 
Near  Huntley  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  On 
the  avenue  that  leads  to  it  are  two  large  square 
towers,  which  defended  the  gateway.  The 
castle  seems  to  be  very  old,  and  a  great  part  of 
it  is  demolished ;  but  there  is  a  massy  building 
of  a  more  modem  date,  in  which  some  of  the 
apartments,  and,  in  particular,  their  curious 
ceilings,  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
They  are  painted  with  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  small  divisions,  in  which  are  contained 
many  emblematical  figures. 

UisTOBT.— Though  the  writers  of  ancient 
Scottish  history  are  too  fond  of  fable,  it  is  easy 
to  collect,  from  the  Boman  authors,  and  other 
evidence,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  various  people.  The  Caledonians  appear  to 
have  been  its  first  inhabitants.  With  respect 
to  the  Picts,  some  have  supposed  that  they 
were  those  Britons  who  were  forced  to  the 
northward  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  about  eighty 
years  before  the  descent  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  and 
who,  settling  in  Scotland,  were  Joined  by  great 
numbers  of  their  countrymen,  driven  also  in 
the  same  direction  by  the  Bomans;  but  it 
seems  to  be  ascertained  that  they  came  from 
Norway.  The  tract,  lying  southward  of  the 
Forth,  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons,  and  by  the  Britons,  who  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Alclnyd,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Dumbarton:  but  all  these  people  in  process  of 
time  were  subdued  by  the  Scots. 
It  doea  aot  appear  tfaAt  the  CaledoniaBft,  l^ie 


ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  wne 
attacked  by  any  of  the  Boman  generals  befiire 
the  time  of  Agricola,  who  invaded  them  in  the 
year  8S.  The  name  of  the  prince  with  whom 
he  fought  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus  named  Oal- 
gacus;  and  the  history  of  that  war  is  not  only 
transmitted  vrith  great  precision,  but  is  ear* 
roborated  by  the  remains  of  the  Boman  en- 
campments and  forts,  raised  by  Agricola  is 
his  march  toward  Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  ike 
Caledonians.  The  brave  stand  made  by  Galdot 
against  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the 
courage  of  his  people ;  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Caledonian,  concerning  the  fk^edoin  nl 
independence  of  his  country,  appear  to  htie 
warmed  the  noble  historian  with  the  same  gene- 
rous feeling.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Tt- 
citus  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  Agricola  to 
conceal  some  parts  of  this  war;  for,  though  he 
makes  his  countrymen  victorious,  they  eet- 
tainly  returned  southward  to  the  province  of 
the  Iloresti  (the  county  of  life)  without  hi- 
proving  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  otherwise  called  Corbred,  was,  a^ 
cording  to  the  Scottish  historians,  the  twenty- 
first  in  a  lineal  descent  from  Fergus  I.,  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy;  and,  though  this 
genealogy  has  been  disputed,  it  seems  to  he 
certain  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  woe 
governed  by  a  succession  of  brave  and  wise 
princes,  during  the  abode  of  the  Bomans  ia 
Britain.  Their  valiant  resistance  obliged  Agri- 
cola himself,  and,  after  him,  the  emperors  As- 
toninus  Pius  and  Severus,  to  build  the  two 
famous  prstentures  or  walls,  one  betweoi  the 
friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  other  be- 
tween Tynemouth  and  the  Solway  Frith,  to 
defend  the  Bomans  from  the  Caledonians  and 
Scots;  whence  it  appears  that  the  indepet- 
dence  of  the  latter  was  never  subdued. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chito> 
tianity  into  Scotland,  about  the  year  301,  the 
Picts  had  gained  a  footing  in  that  realm;  and. 
being  often  defeated  by  the  ancient  InhaM- 
tants.  Joined  the  Bomans  against  the  Scots  uA 
Caledonians,  who  were  of  the  same  origtaali 
and  considered  themselves  as  one  people;  a> 
that  the  Scottish  monarchy  suffered  a  short 
eclipse;  but  it  broke  out  with  greater  InstM 
than  ever,  under  Fergus  II.,  who  recovered  Mi 
crown ;  and  his  successors  gave  aooie  aefCR 
overthrows  to  the  Bomans  and  South  Biitou. 

When  the  Bomans  left  Britain,  the  Scots,  M 
appears  from  Gildas,  were  a  powerftd  HKdoa; 
and,  in  concert  with  the  Picts,  they  fbr  many 
years  severely  harassed  the  South  Britons,  who^ 
by  calling  the  Saxons  to  their  aid,  nuhed  into 
equal  or  greater  danger,  the  effect  of  wUdi  we 
have  already  seen.  While  the  new  war  n«ed 
in  the  south,  Dongard  was  king  of  Seodand; 
and  it  appears  fh>m  the  oldest  histoVieib  end 
those  which  are  least  favourable  to  moaarehy, 
that  the  succession  to  the  crown  continned  la 
the  family  of  Fergus,  but  in  general  devdved 
collaterally;  till  the  inconveniences  of  that 
modkC  otwaLCcesAViiawece  ao  mach  Mt,  that  bf 
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BO  teto  dinue,  and  it  was  at  laat 
e  dcaeendiiig  Ihie. 
year  7M^  tke  Scots  were  ROTemed 
a  priaee  so  much  respected,  that 
ip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne, 
e  was  concluded  between  them, 
loed  innolate,  while  the  monarchy 
!iad  an  existence.  No  fact  of  equal 
better  attested  than  this  lea^e, 
h  the  great  service  performed  by 
nen  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the 
minions  of  that  great  conqueror. 
11  remained  in  Scotland  as  a  sepa- 
and  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
on  the  Scots;  who,  about  the  year 
Cenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of 
ally  subdued  them,  but  not  in  the 
er  mentioned  by  some  historians, 
Btion ;  for  he  obliged  them  to  in- 
smaelTes  with  their  conquerors,  by 
names,  and  adopting  their  laws. 
rever,  be  owned  that  much  obscu- 
rer that  part  of  the  Scottish  his- 
elateatothe&llofthePicts.  The 
if  Kenneth  maintained  flrequent 
le  Saxons  on  the  southward,  and 
id  other  barbarous  nations  toward 
rho,  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
!  Scots  by  occasional  invasions, 
owever,  were  more  fortunate  than 
for,  while  the  Danes  were  erect- 
chy  in  England,  they  were  over- 
cotland  by  bloody  battles,  and  at 
nit  of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon 
princes  who  then  governed  Eng- 
aot  more  successftil  against  the 
laintained  their  freedom  and  inde- 
nt only  against  foreigners,  but 
r  own  kings,  when  they  thought 
;ered.  The  feudal  law  was  intro- 
( them  by  Malcolm  II. 
[II.,  commonly  called  Canmore, 
leUe  words  which  signify  a  large 
ist  probably  from  his  great  capa- 
id  the  throne  in  1067.  He  was  the 
gracious  Duncan,"  whose  name 
has  immortalized.  Malcolm  was 
magnanimons  prince,  and  in  no 
ior  to  his  contemporary  the  Nor- 
ror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at 
iziied  Margaret,  daughter  to  Ed- 
itlaw,  son  to  Edmund  Ironside. 
Ii  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling, 
gfat  to  the  crown  of  England  de- 
:he  posterity  of  that  princess,  who 
le  wisest  and  worthiest  women  of 
her  daughter  Matilda  was  accord- 
i  to  Henry  I.,  of  England.  Mal- 
1  glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with 
'Jieronaly,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege  of 
the  besieged. 

[L  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
and  he  was  dethroned  by  Dun- 
e  legitimacy  was  disputed.  They 
led  by  Edgar,  the  son  of  Mai- 
lO  was  a  wise  and  nUJaat  prince;  I 


he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  and,  upon  his 
death,  David  mounted  the  throne. 

David  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  that 
age,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  war- 
rior, or  a  legislator.  The  laws  which  he  pro- 
mulgated, do  his  memory  immortal  honour. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  under  his 
inspection,  by  learned  men,  whom  he  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent 
abbey  of  Melrose.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Malcolm  IV.,  and  he  by  William, 
surnamed  the  Lion.  William's  son,  Alexander 
II.,  was  succeeded,  in  1249,  by  Alexander  III., 
who  was  a  good  king.  He  married,  first,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by 
whom  he  had  Alexander,  the  prince  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders;  David; 
and  Margaret,  who  married  Eric,  son  to  Mag- 
nus lY.,  king  of  Norway,  and  bore  him  a 
daughter,  the  Maiden  of  Norway;  in  whom 
King  William's  posterity  fkiled;  and  the  crown 
of  Scotland  returned  to  the  descendants  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  Mal- 
colm lY.,  and  William.  By  his  second  wife. 
Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux,  he  had 
no  issue. 

This  detail  has  been  given,  because  it  is 
connected  with  great  events.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  John  Baliol.  who  was  great- 
grandson  to  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his 
eldest  daughter  Margaret ;  and  Bobert  de  Brus, 
grandfiuher  to  the  great  King  Robert  I., 
grandson  to  the  same  earl  of  Huntingdon  by 
his  youngest  daughter  Isabel,  became  com- 
petitors for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws 
of  succession,  which  were  not  so  well  esta- 
blished in  Europe  as  they  are  at  present,  ren- 
dered the  case  very  difficult.  Both  parties 
were  almost  equally  matched  in  interest;  but, 
after  a  oonftised  interregnum  of  some  years, 
the  great  nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  deci- 
sion to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  most  politic 
and  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted 
tine  office  of  arbiter;  but,  having  long  had  an 
eye  to  Uie  crown  of  Scotland,  be  revived  some 
obsolete  claims  of  its  dependance  upon  that  of 
England;  and,  finding  that  Baliol  was  disposed 
to  hold  it  by  that  disgraceful  tenure,  he  awarded 
it  to  him;  but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and 
treated  him  as  a  slavey  without  exciting  his 
resentment. 

After  this,  Edward  used  many  endeavours  to 
annex  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  his  own,  which 
were  often  defeated;  and,  though  for  a  short 
time  he  made  himself  master  of  Scotland,  the 
Scots  were  ready  to  revolt  against  him  on 
every  opportunity.  Those  who  were  so  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  independence  of  their 
country,  as  to  be  resolved  to  hazard  everything 
for  it,  were  indeed  few,  compared  to  those  in 
the  interest  of  Edward  and  Baliol,  which  was 
the  same ;  and  for  some  time  they  were  obliged 
to  temporize.  Edward  availed  himself  of  their 
weakness  and  his  own  power.  He  accepted  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  crown  bom  BaJdoiV,  xo 
whom  he  allowed  a  penilon  but  delaineOi  YiVm 
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in  England,  and  sent  every  nobleman  in  Scot- 
land whom  he  in  the  least  suspected,  to  dif- 
ferent prisons  in  or  near  London.  He  then 
forced  the  Scots  to  sign  instruments  acknow- 
ledgin;;  their  subjection  to  him,  and  carried  off 
or  destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  their  his- 
tory, and  the  evidence  of  their  independence, 
particularly  the  famous  fatidical  or  prophetic 
stone,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

These  severe  proceedings,  while  they  ren- 
dered the  Scots  sensible  of  their  slavery,  re- 
vived their  longing  for  freedom ;  and  Edward, 
finding  that  their  spirit  could  not  be  subdued, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  them,  and  affected 
to  treat  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his 
own  subjects,  by  projecting  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  The  Scottish  patriots  treated  this 
project  with  disdain,  and  united,  \mder  the 
brave  William  Wallace,  to  expel  the  English. 
In  executing  this  scheme,  Wallace  performed 
actions  that  entitled  him  to  etemid  renown. 
Being,  however,  no  more  than  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  his  popularity  daily  increasing,  the 
nobles,  among  whom  was  Robert  de  Brus, 
grandson  of  the  first  competitor,  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  an  eye  upon  the  crown;  espe- 
cially after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
Edward's  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of 
Stirling;  had  reduced  the  garrisons  of  Ber- 
wick and  Roxburgh;  and  was  declared  by  the 
states  of  Scotland  theh:  protector.  Their  jea- 
lousy operated  so  far,  that  they  formed  vio- 
lent cabals  against  Wallace.  Encouraged 
by  these  dissensions,  Edward  once  more 
invaded  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
numerous  and  the  best-disciplined  army  that 
England  had  ever  seen;  for  it  consisted  of 
80,000  foot,  3000  horsemen  completely  armed, 
and  4000  light-armed,  and  was  attended  by  a 
fleet  to  supply  it  with  provisions.  These,  with 
the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed 
an  irresistible  body:  Edward,  however,'  was 
obliged  to  divide  it,  reserving  the  command  of 
40,000  men  to  himself.  With  these  he  attacked 
the  Scots  under  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  while 
their  disputes  ran  so  high,  that  the  brave  regent 
was  deserted  by  Comyn,  the  most  powerful 
nobleman  in  Scotland,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  best  division  of  his  countrymen.  Wallace, 
whose  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  being  thus 
betrayed,  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  but 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  during  which  he  found 
means  to  have  a  conference  with  Brus,  and  to 
convince  him  of  his  error  in  joining  Edward. 
Wallace  still  continued  in  arms,  and  performed 
many  gallant  actions  against  the  English;  but 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who 
most  ungenerously  put  him  to  death  at  Lon- 
don, as  a  traitor.  That  monarch  died  as  he  was 
preparing  to  renew  his  invasion  of  Scotland 
with  a  still  more  desolating  spirit  of  ambition, 
alter  having  destroyed  100,000  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bros  di^  soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 

*at  not  before  he  had  inspired  his  son,  who 

f^a*  a  priwoner  at  large  about  the  English 


court,  with  the  glorious  resolution  of  vhidi 
eating  his  own  rights,  and  the  independenee 
his  country.  He  escaped  fh>m  lAndon,  and 
with  his  ovni  hand  killed  Comyn,  for  his  at' 
tachment  to  Edvrard;  and,  after  collecting  a 
few  patriots,  among  whom  were  his  four  Iwo- 
thers,  he  assumed  the  crown,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  English,  who  had  a  great  army  in  Soot- 
Ifmd,  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After  his  de- 
feat, he  fled  to  the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  his  &tigues  and  sufferings  were  as  ei- 
treme  as  the  courage  was  incredible  with 
which  he  and  his  friends  bore  them,  especially 
Sir  James  Douglas.  Though  his  wife  aad 
daughters  were  sent  prisoners  to  Englaad, 
where  the  best  of  his  friends  and  two  of  Ui 
brothers  were  put  to  death,  yet,  such  was 
his  persevering  spirit,  that  he  recovered  all 
Scotland,  except  the  castle  of  Stirling,  asl 
improved  every  advantage  that  vras  given  Un 
by  the  dissipated  conduct  of  Edward  II.,  who 
raised  an  army  more  numerous  and  even  better 
appointed  than  that  of  his  father,  to  malw  a 
total  conquest  of  North  Britain.  It  is  said 
that  it  consisted  of  100,000  men ;  but  this  is 
an  exaggerated  computation :  however,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  army  of  Brus  did  not  ezeeed 
30,000;  but  all  of  them  were  veterans  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  a  detestation  of  tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deflcient  in  coinage; 
led  his  powerM  army  toward  Stirling,  then 
besieged  by  Brus,  who  had  chosen,  with  tlK 
greatest  judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannocklran. 
The  chief  officers  under  Edward  were  the  earii 
of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Pemlnoke,  and 
Sir  Giles  Argenton.  Those  under  Brus  woe 
his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who,  next  to  him- 
self, was  supposed  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
Scotland;  his  nephew,  Randolph,  Mil  of 
Moray;  and  the  young  Lord  Walter,  high 
steward  of  Scotland.  Edward's  attack  was  w 
furious,  that  it  required  all  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  Brus  and  his  friends  to  resist  it. 
which  they  did  so  effect\ially,  as  to  obtain  OM 
of  the  most  complete  victories  that  are  re- 
corded in  histoiy.  The  great  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish fell  upon  the  bravest  part  of  their  troopi^ 
who  were  led  on  by  Edward  against  Bms  him- 
self. The  Scottish  writers  make  the  loaa  of 
the  English  amount  to  50,000  men;  but  this  is 
an  absurd  exaggeration,  though  there  never 
was  a  more  striking  defeat.  The  EngUdi 
camp,  which  was  immensely  rich,  and  ealca- 
lated  for  the  purpose  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a 
campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots;  aad 
Edward  himself  was  pursued  by  Ucnigla*  to  the 
gates  of  Berwick,  whence  he  escaped  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat.  This  great  and  decisive  battle  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1314. 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  aertes 
of  glorious  success;  and,  so  strong  was  the' 
spirit  of  independence  in  his  nobility,  and  so 
unfettered  were  they  by  religious  canaUera- 
tions,  that,  in  a  letter  they  sent  to  the  pope, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  tec  aside 
Ba^o\  tot  d^YiuVii^  the  crawn,  by  holding  it  of 
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1  dedued  that  they  would  treat 
the  aame  mark  of  indignation,  if 
take  the  like  attempt.  Robert, 
elivered  Scotland,  sent  his  brother 
reland,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
e  conquered  a  great  part  of  that 
waa  proclaimed  its  king ;  but  he 
b,  defeated  and  slain.  Robert,  in 
lade  an  advantageous  peace  with 
e  died  in  1329,  with  the  character 
rreatest  hero  of  the  age. 
>f  the  Scots  may  be  said  to  have 
tnith  under  Robert,  who  was  suc- 
son,  David  II.  He  was  a  virtuous 
is  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
by  those  of  his  great  and  power- 
Sdward  III.  of  England,  whose 
Tied.  Edward,  who  was  as  eager 
I  predecessors  to  effect  the  con- 
land,  espoused  the  cause  of  Baliol, 
■iginal  competitor.  His  progress 
unaxingly  rapid,  and  he  and  £d- 
l  the  royal  party  in  several  bloody 
Baliol  was  at  last  driven  out  of 
ingdom  by  the  Scots.  David  had 
le  to  be  taken  by  the  English  at 
'  Durham;  and,  after  continuing 
ITS  in  captivity,  he  paid  100,000 
ransom.  He  (Ued  in  1371,  and  the 
red  upon  the  family  of  Stuart, 
entative  had  married  the  daughter 
The  first  king  of  that  name  was 
.  wise  and  brave  prince.  He  was 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  whose 
nities  disqualified  him  from  reign- 
he  was  forced  to  confide  the  go- 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
prince,  who  seems  to  have  had  an 
procuring  the  crown  for  his  own 
>ert,  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  at- 
tend his  son  James  into  France; 
agenerously  intercepted  by  Henry 
ind,  and,  after  suffering  a  long 
IS  obligCKl  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
ring  the  imprisonment  of  James 
he  military  gloiy  of  the  Scots  was 
greatest  height  in  France,  where 
^  that  tottering  monarchy  against 
I  their  generals  obtained  some  of 
s  of  the  kingdom, 
first  of  that  name,  upon  his  re- 
lajid  displayed  great  talents  for 
enacted  wise  laws,  and  was  be- 
e  people.  He  had  received  an 
dcation  in  England,  during  the 
wry  IV.  and  Y.,  where  he  saw  the 
1  refined  firom  many  of  the  imper- 
•h  still  adhered  to  it  in  his  own 
reaolved,  therefore,  to  abridge  the 
•war  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover 
I  had  been  unjustly  wrested  ftom 
nxing  his  minority  and  the  pre- 
m:  ^t  the  execution  of  these 
him  his  life;  for  he  was  murdered 
f  tone  of  the  chief  nobility,  in 
|eor43>esra. 


A  long  minority  rocceeded;  but  Jamea  II. 
would  probably  have  equalled  the  greatest  of 
his  ancestors,  both  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues, 
had  he  not  been  suddenly  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  was  besieging  the  eastle  of 
Roxburgh,  which  was  defended  by  the  English. 

Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attach- 
ment to  females,  and  all  the  errors  of  a  feeble 
mind,  are  visible  in  the  conduct  of  James  III., 
whose  turbulent  reign  was  closed  by  a  rebel- 
lion of  his  subjects.  He  was  slain  in  battle  in 
1488,  aged  35. 

His  son,  James  lY.,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished prince  of  his  age;  he  was  naturally 
generous  and  brave:  he  loved  magnificence; 
he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain 
fame.  He  encouraged  and  protected  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects,  so  that  they  greatly 
increased  in  riches;  and  his  court,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Heniy 
YIL,  was  splendid  and  respectable.  Even  this 
alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  family  dis- 
temper, a  predUection  for  the  French;  into 
whose  cause  he  rashly  entered,  and  was  killed, 
with  the  fio^er  of  his  nobility,  by  the  English, 
in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  when  he  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  son,  James  Y.,  was  long 
and  turbulent;  and  when  he  gprew  up,  he  mar- 
ried two  French  ladies ;  the  first  being  daughter 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  of  the 
House  of  Guise.  He  instituted  the  court  of 
Session,  enacted  salutary  laws,  and  greatly 
promoted  the  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly 
the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this  time  the 
balance  of  power  was  so  equally  poised  between 
the  contending  princes  of  Europe,  that  the 
Mendship  of  James  was  courted  by  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle 
Henry  YIII.  of  England,  fh>m  all  of  whom  he 
received  magnificent  presents.  But  he  took 
little  share  in  foreign  affairs ;  he  seemed  rather 
to  imitate  his  predecessors  in  their  attempt;! 
to  humble  the  nobility;  and,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  began  to  be  propa- 
gated in  Scotland,  he  permitted,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  clergy,  a  religiotu  persecution, 
though  it  is  genendly  believed,  that,  had  he 
lived  longer,  he  would  have  seized  all  the 
church-revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry.  As 
he  slighted  some  friendly  overtures  made  to 
him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thus  gave 
great  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  length 
broke  out  between  them.  A  large  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered 
Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country  north  of  the 
Tweed.  After  this  short  expedition,  the  Eng- 
lish army  retired  to  Berwick.  James  then 
sent  10,000  men  to  the  western  borders,  who 
entered  England  at  Solway  Frith;  and  he  fol- 
lowed them  at  a  short  distance,  ready  to  join 
them  upon  occasion.  He  soon  after  gave  great 
offence  to  the  nobility  and  the  army,  by  im- 
prudently depriving  their  genenil,  Lotd  ULax- 
well,  of  bia  commission,  and  contenVDi^  \.^« 
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command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  waB  his  &vourite.  The  troops  were 
BO  much  disgusted  at  tliis  alteration,  that  they 
were  ready  to  disband,  when  a  small  body  of 
English  horse  appeared,  not  exceeding  500.  A 
panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  fled, 
supposing  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  the 
whole  army.  The  English  horse  closely  pur- 
sued them,  slew  a  great  nimiber,  and  captured 
7  lords,  200  gentlemen,  and  800  soldiers,  with 
34  pieces  of  artillery.  This  disaster  so  much 
Affected  James,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of 
illness,  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  on  the  I4th 
of  December,  1542. 

His  daughter  and  successor,  Mary,  was  only 
a  few  hours  old  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death. 
Her  beauty,  her  miscondnc^  and  her  misfor- 
tunes, are  alike  famous  in  history.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say,  that  during  her  minority,  and 
while  she  was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France, 
the  Reformation  advanced  in  Scotland;  that, 
being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors 
while  a  widow,  she  married  hercousin-german, 
the  Lord  Damley,  whose  untimely  death  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy.  The  conse- 
quence of  her  husband's  death,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  who  was  considered  as  his 
murderer,  was  an  insurrection  of  her  subjects, 
ftxim  whom  she  fled  into  England,  where  she  was 
ungenerously  detained  a  prisoner  for  18  years, 
and  afterwards,  on  motives  of  state-policy,  put 
to  death  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1587,  in  the  45th 
year  of  her  age. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Mary's  son,  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  English  crown. 
In  consequence  of  his  descent  flrom  Henry  VII. 
This  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  fact,  destroyed 
the  independence,  as  it  impoverished  the  people. 


of  Scotland:  for,  the  seat  of  government  Mag 
removed  to  England,  their  trade  was  chedwd, 
their  agriculture  neglected,  and  their  geitij 
obliged  to  seek  for  situations  in  other  eooB- 
tries.  James,  after  a  splendid  but  tronblesoow 
reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  then,  ia 
1()25,  to  his  son,  the  imfortunate  Charles  L 
The  despotic  principles  and  conduct  of  tkat 
prince  so  irritated  both  his  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish subjecu,  that  they  took  up  arms.  It  wa 
in  Scotland  that  the  sword  was  first  ditwi 
against  him;  but,  when  the  royalists  were 
totally  defeated  m  England,  the  Idng  pot  Vm- 
self  in  the  power  of  the  Scottish  army.  Tks 
officers  at  fhrst  treated  him  with  respect,  tat 
afterwards  sold  him  to  the  English  parlianiwt, 
on  condition  of  the  pajrment  of  .£400^000  to  tte 
Scots,  said  to  be  due  to  them  for  arrears.  Bov- 
ever,  the  Scots  afterwards  made  severd  spMed 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  his  soi^ 
Charles  II.  That  prince  was  defeated  by  Cms- 
well,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1661;  star 
wliich  Scotland  was  entirely  reduced  to  tub> 
mission ;  and,  till  the  time  of  Charles's  restoiS' 
tion,  the  commonwealth  of  England  and  tte 
protector  gave  law  to  Scotland. 

The  state  of  parties  in  England,  at  the  aeect- 
sion  of  Queen  Anne,  was  such,  that  the  wkigi 
once  more  had  recourse  to  the  Scots,  and  oieiti 
them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would  agm  to 
an  incorporative  union.  It  was  long  bcafinc  the 
majority  of  the  Scottish  parliament  would  UMa 
to  the  proposal ;  but,  at  last,  partly  fhim  eon- 
viction,  but  mainly  through  the  effects  of  toauej 
distributed  among  the  indigent  nobility,  h 
was  agreed  to;  since  which  event,  the  hirtoiy 
of  Scotland  becomes  the  same  with  tbtf  d 
England. 


ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Trk  Isles  of  Scotland  consist  of  three  clusters ; 
the  Hebrides  (corruptly  so  called,  for  Hebudc$) 
or  Western  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shet- 
land Isles. 

The  WasTsaN  Isla:ids  are  situated  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland.  About  200  of 
them  are  reckoned;  but  many  of  them  are  im- 
inhabited.  Those  which  are  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  Arran,  Bute,  Islay,  Jura,  Mull,  Skye, 
Lewis  and  Harris,  which  form  one  island. 
North  Uist,  and  South  Uist,  lona,  Staffa,  and 
St.  Kilda. 

Arran,  in  the  flrith  of  Clyde,  is  about  24  miles 
in  length, and,  where  widest,  about  10  in  breadth. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rough  and 
Inoken  mountains,  from  one  of  the  highest 
•mnmits  of  which,  named  Goatfell,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2840 
ftet,  the  vievv  extends  at  once  to  Ireland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  even  into  South  Britain. 
L      $hae  an  aerenl  liyulets  and  lakes  of  fresh 


water  in  this  island,  and  it  has  many  toe  to- 
hours.  It  is  occupied  by  7500  persons,  and  dc 
chief  place  is  the  village  of  Ransa. 

Bute  is  about  18  miles  long,  and4  broad; n^ 
its  chief  town  is  Rothsay,  which  has  a  essde^ 
and  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  ddeat  wcmti 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now  doc*  to  te 
prince  of  Wales.  Bothsay  ia  likewlae  a  Wjli 
burgh.  Bute  contains  about  7000 
The  island  abounds  with  tntataut 
stone,  and  employs  a  great  number  of  1 
in  the  herring  fishery. 

Islay  is  28  miles  long,  and  nearly  18 
and  is  not  less  populous  than  Arran.  The  soil 
is  good,  and  might  by  industry  be  rendend  a- 
tremely  productive.  Flax  is  the  principal  artide 
of  cultivatim.  A  lead-mine  waa  diaeovwed  here 
in  17f>3.  In  an  island,  in  the  centre  of  a  lake, 
are  vestiges  of  the  palace  of  the  MacdwaMs 
tlie  lords  of  the  isles. 

Jura,  about  32  miles  long,  and  7  biiMfd*  is  oae 
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It  raned  of  the  weitem  islands, 
I  genend  motmtainoas.  The  moan- 
1  die  F^M,  which  are  a  ran^e  of 
nences,  present  a  singular  appear- 
haa  been  found  to  have  an  elevation 
,  bat  it  is  greatly  exceeded  in  height 
iest,  named  Ben-an-Oir.  Not  one 
art  of  the  island  is  capable  of  being. 

tout  K  miles  long,  and  of  an  average 
13  miles.  It  is  very  rugged  and 
uB,  like  the  other  western  isles.  It 
out  11,000  people,  resident  in  three 
ch  only  one  town,  named  Tobermory, 
leveral  ruins  of  ancient  castles  in 
Vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  black 
qmrted  from  MulL 
out  S4  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some 
re  20  broad,  but  its  mean  breadth 
Iraunds,  especially  in  the  interior 
;k8,  mountains,  and  bogs.  The  in- 
re  about  22,000  in  number.  A  re- 
ave has  been  discovered  in  the 
m  angle  of  this  island,  exhibiting 
ppearances  and  carious  figures,  like 
f  Antiparos. 

nd,  to  the  westward  of  Skye,  con- 
peninsulas,  the  northern  of  which 
ted  Lewis,  and  the  southern  Harris, 
t  is  about  70  miles,  from  north  to 
the  breadth  is  10  or  12,  and  in  some 
he  isles  of  North  Uist,  South  Uist, 
ontinue  this  chain  of  islands  to  the 
les  more,  including  about  16  miles 
[lie  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the 
i,  may  be  computed  at  more  than 
only  town  is  Stornaway,  in  the 
:  of  Lewis,  a  considerable  and  flou- 
;e,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  At 
<t  Classemess,  or  Calemish,  in  the 
>art  of  the  same  peninsula,  is  what 
Gothic  court  of  judicature;  but  it 
by  others  to  be  a  Druidical  temple, 
erved  and  perfect,  though  not  of 
imensions,  as  that  of  Stonehenge. 
lyona,  on  the  west  of  the  isle  of 
also  Hui  or  Hy,  and  I  Colm  Kill, 
Df  Columba's  church,  was  a  sanc- 
.  C!olamba,  and  other  holy  men  of 
ile  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland 
Bed  in  barbarism.  The  church  of 
hich  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  ca- 
>eautifal  Gothic  fiabric,  surmounted 
ower,  which  is  supported  by  four 
aed  with  figures  in  basso-relievo. 
he  bodies  of  some  Scottish,  Irish, 
an  kings,  with  Gaelic  inscriptions. 
Ck>lamba,  who  lies  buried  here,  is 
The  steeple  is  large,  the  cupola 
aare,  the  doors  and  windows  are 
Tad,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  finest 
tbe  fore  court  are  two  finely  cut 
of  them,  called  St.  Martin's,  is 
I  single  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet 
%e  ialand  is  about  3  miles  long,  and 
eonaisfa  chiefly  of  moor  and  bo^. 


Staffa,  situated  ten  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  lona,  is  a  small  island,  only  one  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  inhabited  by  a  single 
ftunily.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  for  con- 
sisting of  one  entire  pile  of  basaltic  pillars, 
arranged  in  natural  colonnades,  wonderfully 
magnificent.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  relating  his 
voyage  through  the  Hebrides,  says,  "We  were 
struck  with  a  scene  of  magnificence  which  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations,  though  founded,  as  we 
thought,  upon  the  most  sanguine  foundations: 
the  whole  of  that  end  of  the  island  (Staffa)  sup- 
ported by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mostly 
above  50  feet  high,  standing  in  natural  colon- 
nades, according  as  the  bays  or  points  of  land 
formed  themselves,  upon  a  firm  basis  of  solid 
unformed  rock ;  above  these,  the  stratum  which 
reaches  to  the  soil  or  surface  of  the  island, 
varied  in  thickness  as  the  island  itself  formed 
into  hills  or  valleys ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over 
the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample  pediment  t 
some  of  these,  above  60  feet  in  thickness  flrom  the 
base  to  the  point,  formed,  by  the  sloping  of  the 
hill  on  each  side,  almost  in  the  shape  of  those 
used  in  architecture."  The  most  elevated  part  of 
the  island  is  214  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  cave  of  Fingal,  a  vast  and  magnificent 
cavern  in  this  island,  371  feet  long,  53  broad, 
and  117  high,  composed  of  such  pillars,  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks : "  We  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  treading  upon  another  Giants' 
Causeway,  every  stone  being  regularly  formed 
into  a  certain  number  of  sides  and  angles ;  till, 
in  a  short  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  the  most  magnificent,  I  suppose,  that  has 
ever  been  described  by  travellers.  The  mind 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than 
such  a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those 
which  have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it ; 
between  the  angles  of  which,  a  yellow  stalag- 
mitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  serves  to  define 
the  angles  precisely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vary 
the  colour,  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance: 
and,  to  render  it  still  more  agreeable,  the  whole 
is  lighted  from  without ;  so  that  the  extremity 
is  very  plainly  seen  fh>m  without ;  and  the  air 
vnthin,  being  agitated  with  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide,  is  perfectly  dry  and  wholesome, 
tree  entirely  from  the  damp  of  vapours,  with 
which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound." 

To  the  north-west  of  Mull  are  the  islands  of 
Tirey  and  Col ;  the  former  of  which  produces 
a  beautiful  marble  of  a  rose  colour.  Tirey  is 
level  and  fertile,  and  is  11  miles  long  and  2^ 
broad,  with  a  population  of  about  4000;  bat  Col 
is  rocky,  or  rather  one  continued  rock,  covered 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  earth.  The  latter  island 
is  about  14  miles  long  and  li  broad,  and  contains 
about  1300  inhabitants. 

Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda,  is  the  most  western  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  is  3  miles  long  and  2 
broad.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  but  the  arable  land 
scarcely  exceeds  80  acres,  though  by  industry 
more  might  be  added.  The  moimtain  or  rock  of 
Congara,  in  this  island,  is  accounted  tixeteue- 
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riffe  of  the  British  iMnnd%  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  beinf;  IMN)  yards.  The  whole 
island  is  surrounded  with  the  most  tremendous 
rocks,  and  has  only  one  landinK-place ;  and 
even  there  it  is  impossible  to  land  except  in 
calm  weathrr.  About  :{o  families  reside  hrrc 
in  a  small  Tillnge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  These  people  display  the  most  asto- 
nishinjc  courage  and  dexterity  in  climbing  the 
dreadful  precipices  in  quest  of  sea-fowls  and 
their  eggs,  which  furnish  them  with  food  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  They  fasten  themselves 
in  couples,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cow-hide  rope, 
and  descend  fh)m  the  loftiest  cliffs  to  the  dizzy 
depth  of  30  fathoms.  The  multitudes  of  the 
birds  are  prodigious,  the  rocks  round  the  island 
being  so  covered  with  them  that  they  appear 
like  mountains  covered  with  snow;  yet  they  so 
entirely  disappear  in  November,  that  from  the 
middle  of  that  month  to  the  middle  of  February, 
not  one  is  to  be  seen. 

The  people  of  the  Hebrides  are  clothed  and 
live  like  the  Highlanders.  They  are  similar  in 
persons,  constitutions,  customs,  and  prejudices; 
but  Mrith  tills  difference,  that  the  more  polished 
manners  of  the  Lowlanders  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  Highlands.  Perhaps  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  discernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

These  islands  alone  retain  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  Celts,  as  described  by  the  oldest  and  best 
authors,  but  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  feudal 
constitution.  Their  shanachics,  or  story-tellers, 
supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards,  so  famous 
in  history,  and  are  the  historians,  or  rather  ge- 
nealogists, as  well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and 
family.  The  chief  was  attended,  when  he  ap- 
peared abroad,  with  his  musician,  who  was  ge- 
nerally a  bagpiper,  and  dressed  in  the  manner 
of  the  English  minstrels  of  former  times,  but 
more  elegantly.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt into  which  that  music  has  fallen,  it  is 
almost  incredible  with  what  rare  and  attention 
it  was  cultivated  among  these  islanders  for 
many  ages.  They  had  regular  colleges  and 
professors,  and  the  students  took  degrees  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency.  Many  of  the  Celtic 
rites,  some  of  which  were  too  barbarous  to  be 
retained,  or  even  mentioned,  are  now  abolished. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  still  prestrrve  the 
most  profound  respect  and  affection  for  their 
several  chieftains,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  British  legislature 
to  break  those  connexions,  which  experience 
has  sho^nn  to  be  so  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  common  people  are  little  better 
lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders; 
but  they  certainly  fare  better;  for  they  have 
oatmeal,  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl,  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  and  whey;  and  also  mutton,  beef,  venison, 
and  the  flesh  of  kids  and  goats.  They  indulge 
themselves,  like  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic, 
poetical  turn;  and  the  agility  of  both  sexes  in 
the  exercises  of  the  field,  and  in  dancing  to 
their  favourite  music,  is  remarkable. 
The  iabAbitaataot  the  Hebrides,  particularly 


of  the  isle  of  Skye,  formerly  pretended,  at  ktrt 
many  of  them,  to  the  power  of  fordownqt 
future  evenu  by  what  ia  termrd  the  ttemd 
liffht.  This  gift,  which  in  the  Erse 
is  called  Tauh,  is  supposed  to  be  a  i 
faculty  of  seeing  yisions  of  events  beftwc  tkf 
happen.  The  adepts  of  the  second  sight  in- 
tend that  they  have  certain  revelatioBs,  m 
rather  presentations  ei^er  really  or  typics^f 
to  their  eyes,  of  certain  evenu  wUd  oe  M 
happen  in  the  compass  of  94  or  48  boark  Wt 
do  not,  however,  firom  the  best  infonaatiiiih 
observe  that  any  two  of  these  adepts  spssai 
to  the  manner  and  form  of  the  revelatiaMk* 
that  they  have  any  rule  for  the  iaterpRtate 
of  the  typical  appearances.  The  trsth  seeas 
to  be,  that  these  islanders,  by  indnlgiat  thoh 
selves  in  lazy  habits,  aciioire  visioasiy  Hem, 
and  overheat  their  imaginations,  till  thcyaie 
presented  with  phantasms,  which  they  niibks 
for  (htidical  or  prophetic  manifintatioas.  Tktf 
instantly  begin  to  prophecy;  and.  it  wnsU  !• 
absurd  to  suppose,  that,  amidst  auaxftbammtt 
predictions,  some  may  not  liappea  to  ke  Id- 
filled;  and  these,  being  well  attested,  ^s 
sanction  to  the  whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opiaioa.  ttst, 
the  Hebrides  being  the  most  westeriy  islMds 
where  the  Celts  settled,  their  langaaft  wmi 
remain  there  in  its  greateat  puitj.  This 
opinion,  though  planslble,  has  lUled  ia  «qs- 
rience.  Many  Celtic  words,  it  is  troe^  as  vdl  as 
customs,  are  there  found;  Imt  the  ipeat  tstcr 
course  which  the  islanders  had  with  the  Dsaei, 
Norwegians,  and  other  northern  people^  whose 
language  has  no  affinity  with  the  Ccltie,  kss 
rendered  their  dialect  a  compound;  so  thst  it 
approaches  in  no  degree  to  the  parity  of  the 
Celtic,  commonly  called  Erse,  which  was  ipstrs 
by  their  neighbours  in  Lochaber,  and  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Scotland.  Uw  andoohiri 
descentlants  of  the  Celts,  among  wIkms  their 
language  remains  more  unmixed. 

The  religion  professed  in  the  Hefarite  ii 
chiefly  Presbyterian,  as  establ&Bhed  ia  tke 
Church  of  Scotland;  but  there  is  still  a  eaa- 
derable  number  of  Roman  Catholica. 

TheOBKNST  IsLAXDs,ancientl7the0iwieik 
lie  to  the  north  of  Dungsby  Head,  bciagsivs- 
rated  from  the  most  northern  part  of  Oiiei,lssJ 
by  a  dangeroos  strait  called  tlie  PeatlMd 
Frith,  ao  miles  long  and  5V6  wide  at  its  < 
entrance.  In  this  strait  the  tides  and  ( 
run  with  a  frightfiil  velocity.  The  islands  sic 
67  in  number,  but  only  27  are  inhaiiitei,  the 
rest  consisting  of  what  are  called  hodaM  sad 
skerries;  the  former  of  which  are  islands  ca- 
tirely  consigned  to  pasturage,  aaul  tki  lattc 
barren  rocks. 

The  largest  island  of  the  group  Ues  la  the 
centre  of  it,  and  is  called  the  Mainlaad;  it  is 
also  styled  Pomona,  but  seemingly  withoetssj 
allusion  to  the  heathen  goddess  of  that  muee. 
Its  length  is  about  30  miles,  and  iu  hnaith  ia 
some  places  IS,  in  utheni5or6,aauiinoacplses 
onVv  ",  as  ii  is  of  au  extremely  intgular  igBR> 
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It  eonuliu  tata  oceeUent  haritoun,  one  (tf 
«Ueh  ia  that  of  KUwall,  the  capital  of  the 
OAiiejs.    This  town  extendi  nearly  a  mile  in 
Inxth,  but  contains  only  about  330  houses. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Magnns,  bat  now  converted  into  , 
a  parish  ehnrch.     Ita  roof  is  supported  by  14  ' 
pillara  on  each  ride,  and  its  steeple  by  4  larfcc  ,' 
pillars.     The  three  gates  of  the  church  arc 
chequered  with  red  and  white  polished  stouc, 
eabossed  and  elqpuitly  flowered. 
The  other  principal  islands  of  this  group  are 
~        flsath  Ronaldsha,  Hoy,  Sanda,  Westra,  and 
-r        Korth  Bonaldsha. 

'1  Boath  Bonaldsha  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of 

^  Ike  Orkneys:  it  is  about  6  utiles  long,  and  firom 
f  !  to  k  broad.  Hoy  is  almut  9  miles  in  leufcth 
y  sad  6  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  at  high  tides 
•i  tea  two  isles.  In  this  island  is  a  mountain 
csOed  Wart  Hill,  of  the  height  of  1620  feet;  the 
saamit  of  which,  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
sad  July,  shines  and  sparkles  in  an  extraordi- 
aaiy  aianner  when  seen  at  a  distance,  though 
tUs  btightneea  disapi>ean  on  a  nearer  ap- 
pnaeh.  The  peasants  on  this  account  call  it 
the  "enchanted  carbuncle."  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  rc- 
Isiion  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  some  water; 
kit  no  sneh  water,  wlien  sought,  has  been  dis- 
eoveared.  In  a  dark  valley  of  Hoy,  is  a  kind  of 
hcmitage  cut  out  of  stone,  called  the  dwarfie- 
■ton^  Kfect  kmg,  18  fleet  broad,  and  9  feet  thick; 
la  wUeh  is  a  square  hole,  about  2  feet  high,  for 
a  entrance,  with  a  stone  of  the  same  size  for 
a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  rescm- 
blaace  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the 
stone,  laixe  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  conch,  and  in  the  middle  a 
hemh,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chim- 
ney. The  iale  of  Sanda  is  12  miles  long,  from 
1  to  3  broad,  and  of  an  extremely  irregular 
form.  Weatra  ia  8  miles  long  and  5  broad. 
North  Bonaldaha  is  only  about  2  miles  in 
length  aad  1  in  breadth. 

Ae  inhaUtants  of  the  Orkneys,  who  were 
■ear  39,000  in  number  in  1831,  and  have  since 
eoaddmbly  Inereaaed,  consist  of  the  mixed 
deseendanta  of  Norwegian  colonists  aq^  Low- 
kid  Scota.  They  now  speak  the  language  of 
the  latter*  and  are  more  civilized  than  tlieir 
Highlattd  neiKhbonrs.  Kirkwall  lias  a  con- 
alderable  trader  and  possesses  a  great  number 
of  mereluDat  Tcasela.  The  exports  consist  of 
pork,  bntter,  tallow,  hides,  salted  fish, 
inCB  yam ;  and  the  imports,  of  coal,  wood, 
r,  qiirita,  winea,  tobacco,  snufT,  hardware, 
prtettd  linena  and  cottons,  &c.  Kelp  used 
tenerly  to  be  largely  exported,  but  since  it 
has  been  aiqwrseded  by  carbonate  of  soda  made 
floB  salt,  the  export  has  dwindled  to  a  mere 
tiifa.  TUs  haa  tamc^d  out  a  benefit.  Under 
Iha  old  aystem,  the  mass  of  the  population 
«nv  in  all  but  name,  serfs  attached  to  the 
MO,  being  boond  to  labour  at  kelp-making  for 
the  kadlord.  In  exchange  fbr  a  miserable  cot- 
Ufe  aad  little  patch  otlaad,  and  liringtivm  I 
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year  to  year  «ithont  hope  or  prospect  of  better- 
ing their  condition.  The  failure  of  the  marki-t 
for  k(>lp  emancipated  them,  as,  their  labour 
ceasing  to  be  valunble  to  the  landlord,  they 
wvru  left  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  any  occupa- 
tion which  they  found  most  aidvantageous.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  great  extension  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  rise  of  the  herring  fishery, 
which  had  been  entirely  neglected,  into  a 
branch  of  industry  of  great  importance.  The 
general  soil  of  the  country,  though  shallow,  is 
iax  from  being  infertile.  Cattle  of  a  small 
species  abound  in  some  of  the  islands;  sea- 
fowl  and  fish  arc  still  more  numerous.  The 
cod  and  herring  fishery  are  now  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  ami  bring  large  sums  of  money 
into  the  islands.  The  trees  are  few  and  stunted; 
yet,  in  some  of  the  morasses,  trunks  of  old 
trees  have  been  found,  about  the  length  of 
tiiirty  feet.  Iron  is  found  in  various  parts: 
aud  it  is  probable  that  the  discovery  of  other 
useful  minerals  would  reward  the  activity  of 
research. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  Orkneys  may 
be  mentioned  the  tumuli  or  funeral  hillocks  in 
Westra,  the  upright  stones  of  Stennis,  a  camp 
in  Kousa,  and  a  number  of  Picts'  houses, 
formed  of  large  stones  without  cement,  rising 
firom  a  circular  base  into  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated cone. 

The  Sbbtlakd  Isles  are  situated  about  20 
leagues  to  the  north-east  of  the  Orkneys. 
Forty-six  are  reckoned,  beside  many  holms  and 
skerries,  which  swell  the  whole  number  to 
more  than  lUO.  The  principal,  called  the  Main- 
land, is  about  6()  miles  in  length,  aud  variea 
from  3  to  10  miles  in  breadth;  hut  it  is  so 
broken  by  creeks  and  inlets,  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  it  is  distant  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
sea.  These  inlets  form  at  least  20  harbours,  G 
of  which  are  very  spacious  and  commodious. 
The  town  of  Lerwick,  the  only  town  of  these 
islands,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mainland, 
opposite  the  harlxiur  called  Brassa  Sound, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  above  2000  ships 
commodiotuly  and  safely.  This  town  contains 
a  population  of  between  2000  and  3000.  Skallo- 
way,  on  the  western  side,  which  was  once  a 
town  of  some  importance,  is  now  a  very  incon- 
siderable village,  though  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
are  still  to  be  seen  there;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
presbytery.  The  other  islands  of  this  group 
present  nothing  which  merits  particular  notice. 
Yell,  situate  to  the  north-east  of  Mainland,  is 
20  miles  long,  and  5  or  6  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains 8  considerable  harbours.  Unst  is  11  miles 
long,  and  G  miles  broad,  and  has  two  excellent 
harbours. 

The  coasts  of  all  these  islands  are  in  general 
rugged  and  precipitous,  presenting  in  many 
places  scenes  truly  grand  and  magnificent;  and 
their  interior  is  a  rugged  and  bleak  scene  of 
barren  rocks,  with  scanty  portions  of  cultivated 
ground.  They  are  at  present  destitute  of  trees, 
though  there  is  reason  to  bcUeve  t^l  xViej  wex^ 
not  in  former  times.   The  air  \a  Yeen  «n^  %aiQi- 
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briouB  and  many  of  the  natives  live  to  a  'ery 
great  age. 

From  their  northern  situation,  they  enjoy, 
during  two  months  of  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
almost  perpetual  day— there  being  sufficient 
light  at  midnight,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  for  any  person  to  see  to  read,  when  the  sky 
is  clear.  In  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  the 
duration  of  the  night  is  correspondent,  the  sun 
not  being  above  the  horizon  more  than  five 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Though  there  is  little  frost  or  snow, 
fogs,  rain,  storms,  and  a  tempestuous  sea,  pre- 
vent the  Shetlanders  from  having  any  commu- 
nication, diuring  six  or  seven  months,  either  with 
the  neighbouring  islands  or  other  countries. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is,  that  a  Scot- 
tish fisherman  was  imprisoned  in- May,  1689,  for 
stating  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
the  preceding  November;  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  hanged,  had  not  the  news  been 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Shetland 
islands,  in  1831,  was  26,135,  and  it  has  since 
increased.  The  last  separate  census  for  Shet- 
land has  not  yet  been  published ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  which,  in  1831, 
contained  only  58,239  inhabitants,  contained 
60,007  in  1841.  Their  chief  food  consists  of  fish, 
and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  which  cover  the 
rocks,  and  in  taking  which  they  display  extra- 
ordinary address  and  courage.    Agriculture 


here  is  in  aTery  low  state,  oata  and  bailey  beiag 
the  only  grain  sown.  The  cattle  are  latha 
larger  than  those  in  the  Orimeys.  These 
islands  are  famous  for  a  very  small  breed  ot 
horses,  which  are  extremely  active,  strong,  and 
hardy,  and  are  firequently  employed  todrawtlie 
carriages  of  the  wealthy  and  curious  of  tlie 
capital,  especially  the  ladies,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size  and  beauty.  The  trade 
consists  principally  in  the  export  of  fish. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  differ  little  is 
their  character  and  habits  from  the  Lowland 
Scots,  except  that  their  manners  are  more 
simple,  and  their  minds  less  cultivated.  Tlieir 
religion  is  the  Protestant,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  kirk,  and  their  civil  institations 
are  nearly  the  same  vrith  those  of  the  eountiy 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  islands  both  of  Shetland  and  Orkney 
were,  from  the  9th  century,  subject  to  Norway, 
and  were  sold,  in  the  13th  century,  by  Mafpini 
of  Norway,  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland. 
They  were  afterwards  claimed  by,  and  became 
subject  to,  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Christian 
I.,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  conveyed  them 
in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret;  and 
all  future  pretensions  were  entirely  ceded  on 
the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  with 
Anne  of  Denmark.  They  are  so  inconsiderable 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  they  are  only 
allowed  to  depute  one  member  to  the  parli«> 
ment  of  the  united  kingdom. 


IRELAND. 


It  appears  that  Ireland  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Juvema.  The  Romans 
called  it  Hibernia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
frequently  termed  Scotia,  which  name  was 
transferred  to  Scotland  when  the  Scoti  from 
Ireland  settled  in  that  country.  Its  native 
denomination  is  Erin,  or  the  land  of  the  West ; 
from  wliich,  probably,  the  English  name  origi- 
nated. 

SITUATION   AND  BXTBNT. 

Miles.  Degrcfls. 

liength,  N.  E.  ^  /  51. 30.  and  55. 20.  N. 

to  S.  W.  306  I  .   ^  J      lat. 

Breadth,  E.  to  f  ""ween  -^    ^  jq  ^^  jq  j-  ^ 

W.207.         j  I     long. 

Ireland  contains  30,370  square  miles,  with  about 
230  inhabitants  to  each. 

BouirnABiBS  —  Divisio?(s. — By  the  bound- 
aries of  an  island  we  must  be  understood  to  mean 
the  different  names  which  are  given  to  the  sea 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  different  parts. 
With  regard  to  its  aquatic  boundaries,  Ireland 
has,  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  to  the  east  St.  George's  Channel, 
wJUch  separate  it  from  Wales,  the  Irish  Sea, 


by  which  it  is  divided  from  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland,  and  the  North  Channel,  whicii 
separates  it  from  Scotland.  The  distance  from 
Dublin  to  Holyhead  in  North  Wales  is  aliont 
60  miles;  but  from  Donaghadee  to  the  Moll  of 
Galloway  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  20  miles.  Tlie 
country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Leinster, 
Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Munster;  in  which  an 
32  counties.  The  first  and  the  last  are  the  most 
populous. 

Facb  or  THB  CooMTRT.— Ireland  is  in  geneid 
a  level  country,  particularly  in  the  central  part 
of  it,  the  face  of  wliich  is  pleasingly  diversified 
by  nature  with  occasional  hills  and  gentle  «■• 
dotations,  and  clothed  by  the  mild  temperature 
and  humidity  of  theairwithanun&ding  verdure. 
Yet  a  great  part  of  the  island,  from  the  scarcity 
of  trees,  and  the  want  of  that  improvement 
which  it  seemed  to  invite,  presented  only  ^ 
naked  aspect,  before  the  late  extraordinaqr  pro- 
gress of  cultivation. 

MouiTTAiNs. — Although  Ireland  is  (hr  frmn 
being  a  moimtainous  country,  several  chains  of 
lofty  hills  are  found  in  different  parts.  In  the 
county  of  Down  are  rid|;ea»  called  tlie  mona- 
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iMJDS  of  Hoarne  and  iTcagh,  one  of  which 
(Monnt  Donard)  has  heen  calenlated  at  a  pcr- 
pndicaUr  heif  ht  of  S800  feet,  Manserton,  in 
Kenr.  is  aboat  2&U0  feet  high,  and  Mac  Oilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  in  the  same  county,  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  aMM  feet,  and  are  the  hifchest  icround 
ia  Ireland.  Nephin  and  Croafch  Patrick  in 
llsyo,  are  HBO  yards  high.  The  hitter  is  in  the 
torn  of  an  immense  cone,  and  discernible  at  the 
diKance  of  60  miles. 

FoHBSTB. — There  were  formerly  extensive 
tests  in  the  coimties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
tamanagh,  and  Antrim;  and  considerable 
«Qods  in  those  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Tippe- 
my,  and  Cork.  But  these  hare  now  disap- 
pcued.  or  at  least  have  been  greatly  diminished, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  tillage,  and  partly  by 
tbe  consumption  of  them  in  Aiel  for  domestic 
un.  and  for  the  iron  manufactories. 

Boas.— The  bogs  of  Ireland,  or,  as  thoy  are 
ctDed  by  the  northern  Irish,  mosses,  form  a 
prtadpal  feature  of  this  country.  They  diiTer 
fnaa  the  English  morasses  in  being  rarely  level, 
\mt  lUng  into  hills.  In  Donegal  there  is  a  bog 
vhich  lepreaents  a  perfect  scenery  of  hill  and 
dale.  Many  of  them  are  veiy  extensive ;  that  of 
AQea.  althmgh  it  haa  been  much  diminished  by 
ledafaainK  a  great  portion  of  it,  still  extends 
U  Biles  in  length,  and  is  computed  to  contain 
IMVOOO  aerea.  There  are  many  others  of  great 
enent,  and  smaller  ones  are  scattered  over  the 
vbole  island.  In  tbe  county  of  Cavan,  for  in- 
•taoee,  90  bogs  are  reckoned.  Where  they  do  not 
oecnpy  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  land,  they 
ut  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  abund- 
■Bce  of  fuel  which  they  ftnrnish.  The  waters  of 
>he»e  bogs,  far  Aram  emitting  putrid  exhalations, 
lilK  staniling  pools  and  marshes,  arc  of  an  anti- 
wptie  and  strongly  astringent  quality;  as  ap- 
pean  firom  their  preserving  for  apces  and  even 
adding  to  the  durability  of,  the  timber  which  is 
iMud  buried  beneath  their  stufaces,  and  from 
tkefar  eoBverting  into  a  kind  of  leather  tlic  okinn 
of  variooa  animals  which  have  had  the  mibfor- 
noeof  being  lost  in  them.  According  to  the  re- 
poftofaoonunitteeof  inquiiy,in  isu,  the  extent 
•f  peat  soil  in  Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  acrex,  of 
«Uch  abov«  1,SOIM)00  may  be  said  to  connist  of 
Ut  red  bog,  eonvertible,  with  due  care  ami 
aRflttioa,  to  the  general  purposes  of  agricul- 
taie,  while  the  remainder  forms  tlic  covering 
iif  aunintiuna,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
Biicht  easily  be  Improved  for  pasture,  or  still 
Bare  beneficiBUj  applied  to  the  objects  of 
plantation. 

Lakbsw— There  ate  in  Ireland  a  great  num- 
ber of  lakea,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
I'mgbs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster 
aai  Connaoght.  The  principal  arc  that  of  Erne, 
ia  the  county  of  Feimanagh,  which  is  40  Eng- 
lish Bilea  in  length,  and  12  in  its  greatest 
bieadtli,  Bi  ita  ninrthem  extremity;  tliat  of 
Conili,  in  the  shire  of  Galway,  about  20  miles 
is  kngth,  and  feom  S  to  5  wide ;  and  the  great 
lake  Seaii^  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  above  32 
alia  in  length*  and  16  in  hreadtb,  ocnipyinx  an  I 


area  of  nearly  00,000  Irish,  or  above  90,000  Eng- 
lish acres.    It  is  n«>w  naviKSU'd  by  steani-bonts. 
The  water  of  tlie  last-mentione<l  Inke  is  vaid  to 
have  a  petrifying  quality.    Some  of  the  Irish 
lakes  afford  surpas!<in gly  beautiful  and  roraan t  ic 
prospects,  particularly  that  of  Killamny,  iu  the 
county  of  Kerry.     This  lake,  which  may  l»e  di- 
vided into  three,  is  surronmledvrith  mnuntainN 
rocks,  and  pn'cipices,  the  declivities  of  wliich 
are  covered  with  woods,  iiitemdxed  with  ever- 
greens ^ni  near  their  tops  to  the  lakes  them- 
selves; among  whicli  arc  a  number  of  rivulets 
tumbling  over  the  preripices,  some  ftx>m  heights 
of  little  less  than  300  feet.    On  the  top  of  one 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  is  a  small  round 
lake,  alraut  a  quarter  nf  a  mile  in  diameter, 
called  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl.    From  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brim 
of  the  bowl,  maybe  altout  ."iOO  yards;  and,  when 
viewed  troia  the  circular  top,  it  has  a  most 
astonishing  appearance.    The  depth  of  it  is 
vastly  great;   but  not  unfathomnlde,  as  the 
natives  pretend.    Ti>c  discliarge  of  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  this  bt»wl  through  a  chasm 
into  the  middle  lake,  forms  a  flne  cascade.  Tho 
echoes  among  the  hills  surroundinK  the  smith- 
cm  part  of  the  lake,  wliich  is  mostly  Diclosril, 
are  equally  delightful  and  astonishing.     The 
proprietor,  the  earl  of  Konmare,  has  placed  some 
cannon  iu  the  most  proper  places,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  visitants;  and  the  discharge 
of  these  pieces  is  tremendous,  almost  resembling 
the  rolling  of  a  violent  peal  of  thunder,  which 
seems  to  traverse  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
die  away  among  the  distant  mountains,    llere 
also  musical  instruments,  especially  the  horn 
and  trumpet,  aiTord  the  most  deliglitflil  enter- 
tainment, and  raife  a  ccmcert  superior  to  that  of 
a  hundred  performers.    Among  the  vast  and 
craggy  heights  that  encompass  the  lake,  is  one 
stupendous  and  firightful  rock,  the  fhmt  of 
which  toward  the  water  is  a  horrid  precipice, 
called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  from  the  number  of 
those  birds  which  have  their  nests  in  that  place. 
Uivnas.— The  largest  river  in  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  issues  from  Lough  Allen,  in 
the  county  of  Lcitrim,  serves  as  a  boundary 
between  Connaught  and  the  three  other  pro- 
vinces, and,  after  a  course  of  190  miles,  forming 
in  its  progress  many  beautifUl  lakes,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Kerry  Point  and 
Loop  Head,  where  it  is  almost  nine  miles  broad. 
The  navigation  of  this  river  was  interrupted  by 
a  ridge  of  rocks  spreading  across  it,  south  of 
Killaloe;  but  this  inconvenience  haa  been  re- 
medied by  a  short  canal :  communications  have 
also  been  made  with  other  rivers,  and  the  work 
nf  improving  the  Shannon  itself  is  carried  on 
with  vigour.    The  Bann  flows  into  the  ocean 
nearColcrainc:  the  Boyiic  falls  into  St.  George's 
Channel  at  Drogheda,  as  docs  tbe  Liffey  at  the 
bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  water- 
ing that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  spacious  har- 
bour.   The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  second  lT\s\i  Tvset  Vcv 
point  of  magnitude,  water  tlie  wulYmii  ^«xv« 
Z-.J 
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of  the  country,  and,  after  uniting  their  streams 
below  Hobs,  enter  the  Channel  by  the  haveu  of 
"Waterford. 

Bats  and  HABDOuas.^The  bays,  havens, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  which  everywhere  indent 
the  coast,  form  the  chief  Klory  of  Ireland,  and 
render  that  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, best  fitted  for  foreifoi  commerce.  Among 
the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Carriclcfer- 
gus,  Strangford,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Uungarvon,  Coric,  Kinsale,  Balti- 
more, Bantry,  Dingle,  Shannon  Mouth,  Gal- 
way,  Sligu,  Donegal,  Lough  Swilly,  and  Lough 
Foyle. 

Canals  and  Railroads. — The  improvements 
of  inland  navigation  have  not  been  neglected 
in  Ireland.  By  the  canal  of  Newry  a  commu- 
nication is  formed  between  the  great  lake  Neagh 
and  the  bay  of  Carlingford ;  and  by  that  of  Lis- 
burne  a  navigation  is  opened  between  the  same 
lake  and  the  bay  of  Carriclifergus.  But  the 
two  largest  canals  in  Ireland  are  those  wliich 
are  called  the  Grand  and  the  Royal.  Both 
of  these  proceed  from  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  and 
Join  the  Shannon,  the  former  at  Bannagher, 
whence  it  is  continued  to  Baliinasloe,  and  the 
latter  at  Tarmonbarry.  The  length  of  the  Grand 
Canal  and  its  branches  is  iri4  miles;  that  of  the 
Royal,  and  its  branches,  is  99  miles.  The  Grand 
Canal  has  a  communication  with  the  Barrow 
at  Athy.  At  present  there  is  only  one  railroad, 
the  Kingstown,  of  five  miles  in  length,  which 
is  in  operation,  and  part  of  another,  the  Ulster, 
to  the  extent  of  eight  miles.  Several,  of  great 
extent,  are,  however,  about  to  be  commenced. 

Mrtals  and  Minkrals. — Ireland  contains 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  last-named  motal  was  discovered,  in  1797, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow;  but  the  hopes  of 
ample  produce  were  not  gratified,  and  the  mine 
was  soon  left  to  itself.  A  mine,  in  the  shire  of 
Antrim,  yields  a  pound  of  pure  silver  from 
thirty  pounds  of  lead.  There  are  also  silver- 
mines,  though  not  equally  productive,  in  the 
shires  of  Sligo  and  Tipperary.  There  is  a  rich 
mine  of  copper  at  a  place  called  Crone  Bawn,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  another  at  Redhills, 
in  that  of  Kildare.  The  most  productive  me- 
tallic mines  are  those  of  lead  and  copper,  of 
which  many  are  successfully  worked. 

Some  of  the  Irish  marble-quarries,  of  which 
there  are  many,  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  which  is  red, 
striped  with  white.  l|uarries  of  fine  slate  ar^ 
found  in  most  of  the  counties.  Mines  of  coal 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly 
near  Castlecomer  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny; 
the  coal  from  which,  being  of  a  hard  sort,  and 
proper  for  the  forging  of  iron,  is  conveyed,  even 
by  land  carriage,  to  very  distant  parts  of  the 
island. 

Climatb,  Soil,  and  Agriculture.— The 
climate  of  Ireland  differs  not  much  from  that 
of  England,  except  that  it  is  more  moist.  From 
the  reports  of  various  registers,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of(hfs  on  which  rain  had  fallen  in 


Ireland  was  mncb  greater  than  in  the  same 
years  in  England.  But,  in  many  respects,  the 
climate  of  Ireland  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  England,  the  summers  being  not  so  hot,  and 
the  winters  less  severe. 

The  moisture  above  alluded  to,  being  pera- 
liarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  gnus,  hss 
been  urged  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitant* 
should  confine  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  to  the  total  desertion  of  tillage,  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  the  growth  of  population; 
but  the  soil  is  so  infinitely  various,  as  to  be 
capable  of  almost  every  species  of  cultivation 
suitable  to  such  latitude,  with  a  flirtility  eqoil 
to  its  variety.  This  is  so  conspicuous,  that  Mr. 
Young,  comparing  Ireland  with  England,  attri- 
butes the  superiority  of  natural  fertility  to  tlie 
former.  Agriculture,  indeed,  has  not  been  pro- 
perly encouraged,  and  the  farmers  are«ppresied 
by  the  middle-men,  who  rent  farms  of  the  Und- 
lords,  and  let  them  out  to  the  occupiers :  yet,  sajs 
the  same  writer,  "in  proportion  tothcextentof 
the  two  countries,  Ireland  is  more  cultivated 
than  England,  having  much  less  waste  laad." 
He  adds, "  The  circumstance  that  strikes  me  as 
the  greatest  singularity  of  Ireland,  is  the  rocki- 
nessof  the  soil,  which  should  seem  at  first  sight 
against  fertility;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Stone  is  so  general,  that  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  the  whole  island  is  one  vast  rock,  of  dif- 
ferent strata  and  kinds,  rising  out  of  the  sea.  I 
have  rarely  heard  of  any  great  depths  being  sunk 
without  meeting  with  it.  In  general  it  appesn 
on  the  surface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
the  flattest  and  most  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great  depth, 
almost  as  much  as  the  more  barren  ones.  Hay 
we  not  recognise  in  this  the  hand  of  bounteoot 
Providence,  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  most 
stony  soil  in  Europe  to  the  moistest  climate  in 
it?  If  as  much  rain  fell  on  the  clays  in  Enf- 
land,  (a  soil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland, 
and  never  without  much  stone,)  as  Calls  npoa 
the  rocks  of  her  sister-island,  those  lands  could 
not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks  here  sre 
clothed  with  verdure;  those  of  limestone,  with 
only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the  wotttat 
and  most  beautifiil  turf  imagiuable." 

Vbobtablbs.— The  vegetable  prodnctioB*  of 
Ireland  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Eng- 
land. Few  countries  yield  better  grain  thsa 
what  is  produced  in  the  parts  of  the  idand 
where  the  culture  of  it  receives  due  attention. 
Great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raised, 
especially  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the 
linen  manufacture  is  principally  earried  on- 
Potatoes,  as  is  well  known,  seem  especially  to 
suit  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  are  a  parti- 
cular object  of  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

Animals.— Wolves  were  formerly  ftMmd  ia 
Ireland,  and  were  not  exterminatal  till  near 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  Irish  wolf- 
dogs,  a  species  of  large  greyhounds,  near  four 
feet  in  height,  are  nearly  extinct.  In  soine 
parts  of  the  country  some  herds  of  red-deer  are 
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wfldl,  particniariy  in  the  moun- 
t  DAW  tlie  lake  of  Killaraey.  Whe- 
'  be  attributed  to  the  soil  or  the 
s  certain  that  in  Ireland  there  are 
es  nor  toads,  nor  any  kind  of  ser- 
;  man>i£  and  the  nightingale  are 
I  that  country;  and  it  is  said  that 
ird,  if  brought  over  in  a  cage,  soon 
es.  Some  other  birds  likewise,  and 
a  of  fish,  which  abound  in  England, 
n  in  Ireland. 

CuniosiTiBS. — The  gn^atest  na- 
tty in  Ireland  is  that  immense  pile 
3oliunns,  called  the  Giants'  Cause- 
eoonty  of  Antrim,  about  eight  miles 
iae;  which  is  thus  described  by 
!,  bishop  of  Ossory.  He  says,  that 
i  the  most  westerly  point  at  high 
e  distance  of  360  feet  from  the  cliff; 
»ld,  that  at  low  water  it  extended 
er  upon  a  descent,  till  it  was  lost 
Upon  measuring  the  eastern 
und  it  MO  feet  from  the  cliff;  and 
1  more  of  it  as  of  the  other,  where 
the  east,  and  is,  like  that,  lost  in 

■eway  is  composed  of  pillars,  all  of 
pes,  from  three  sides  to  eight.  The 
It,  where  it  joins  the  rock,  termi- 
;>erpendicnlar  cliff,  formed  by  the 
s  of  the  pillars,  some  of  which  are 
;he8  high.  Each  pillar  consists  of 
;s  or  stones,  lying  one  upon  ano- 
inches  to  about  1  foot  in  thickness; 
s  very  surprising,  some  of  these 

0  convex,  that  their  prominences 
uarters  of  spheres,  round  each  of 
ledge,  which  holds  them  together 
patest  firmness,  every  stone  being 
the  other  side,  and  fitting  in  the 
jiner  the  convexity  of  the  upper 

beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from 
in  diameter,  and  generally  consist 
loints,  most  of  which  separate  very 
me  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops 

1  as  frur  as  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
>  is  not  the  most  singular  part  of 
dinary  curiosity,  the  cliffs  them- 
;  still  more  surprising.  From  the 
eh  is  of  black  stone,  to  the  height 
feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  dls- 
stripes  of  a  reddish  stone,  that 

cement,  aboat  4  inches  in  thick- 
iiis  there  is  another  stratum  of  the 

stone,  with  a  stratum  5  inches 
te  red.  Over  this  is  another  stra- 
thick,  divided  in  the  same  manner, 
am  of  the  red  stone  20  feet  deep, 
lat  a  row  of  upright  pillars;  above 
t  lies  another  stratum  of  black 
;  high;  and,  above  this  again,  ano- 
1  of  upright  pillars,  rising  in  some 

tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  so 

others  again  above  it,  where  they 
le  Chimneys.  The  face  of  ihese 
I  about  three  English  miles."  j 


Ireland  abounds  in  cataracts,  caverns,  and 
romantic  prospects.  The  scenery  of  the  lake 
of  Kiilamey  has  been  already  described.  In 
the  side  of  the  niountain  of  Kishecorran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  are  six  caverns,  which  extend 
to  the  distance  of  80  or  90  feet.  The  sides  are 
covered  with  a  smooth  white  substance,  like 
plaster.  The  largest  has,  at  the  entrance,  a 
kind  of  hall  of  a  circular  form,  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  Near  Cork 
there  is  a  vast  subterranean  Labyrinth,  called 
the  Oven,  the  extent  of  which  has  never  been 
fUlly  explored,  though  several  bold  investi- 
gators have  advanced  into  it  to  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  But  the  most 
remarkable  cavern  in  Ireland  is  the  cave  of 
Dunmore,  near  Kilkenny.  This  has  only  been 
explored  as  far  as  a  subterranean  river,  which 
runs  through  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Arom 
the  entrance,  where  it  is  a  difficult  descent  of 
about  100  feet.  One  part  of  this  cavern  resem- 
bles a  grand  Gothic  structure  in  ruins;  the 
other  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  frx>m  the  ceiling  of  which  depend 
stalactitic  concretions,  in  the  forms  of  inverted 
cones  and  pjrramids,  which,  when  strongly 
illuminated,  shine  with  astonishing  brilliance, 
and  produce  a  most  extraordinary  effeot. 

The  largest  cataract  in  Ireland  is  that  of 
Adragool,  in  Bantry  Bay.  On  the  top  of  a 
rocky  mountain,  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, is  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  from 
which  issues  a  sheet  of  water  at  first  30  feet 
wide,  which  expands  as  it  descends,  and,  dash- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  forms  a  series  of  cata- 
racts, till  it  is  projected,  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  over  a  lower  hill  into  the  sea.  It  is  visi- 
ble at  the  town  of  Bantiy,  at  the  distance  of 
14  miles. 

Population. — In  1672,  there  were,  according 
to  Sir  William  Petty,  no  more  than  1,100,000 
persons  in  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  were  at  least 
2,000,000.  Since  then,  the  population  has  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  1821,  it  was  6,801,827, 
and  in  1831  it  was  7,767,401.  The  census  of  1841 
has  not  yet  been  printed;  but  an  estimate 
which  was  made  in  1837,  by  the  Irish  Railway 
Commissioners,  raises  the  number  to  8,523,750. 

National  CHAaACTBa,MAn?fBas,  AND  Cus- 
toms.—It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Leland,  with 
regard  to  the  maimers  of  the  ancient  Irish,  that, 
if  we  make  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  from 
English  writers,  we  find  their  representations 
odious  and  disgusting ;  if  from  writers  of  their 
own  race,  they  frequently  break  out  into  the 
most  animated  encomiums  of  their  great  an- 
cestors. The  one  can  scarcely  allow  them  any 
virtue :  the  others,  in  their  enthusiastic  ardour, 
can  scarcely  discover  the  least  imperfection  in 
their  laws,  government,  or  manners.  The  his- 
torian of  England  sometimes  regards  them  as 
the  most  detestable  and  contemptible  of  the 
himian  race;  the  antiquary  of  Ireland  raises 
them  to  an  illustrious  eminence  above  all 
other  European  nations.   Yet,  vf\xtu  vie  «\a,- 
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mine  their  records,  with  refcard  to  lefcendary 
tales  or  poetic  fictions,  we  find  them,  even  in 
their  most  brilliant  periods,  advanced  only  to 
an  imperfect  civilization ;  a  state  which  exhi- 
bits the  most  strikinK  instances  both  of  the 
virtnes  and  the  vices  of  humanity. 

With  respect  to  the  present  descendants  of 
the  old  Irish,  or,  as  they  are  sneeringly  termed 
by  the  Protestants,  the  mere  Irish,  they  are 
generally  represented  as  an  ignorant,  imcivil- 
ized,  and  blundering  sort  of  people.  Impa- 
tient of  abuse  and  injury,  they  are  implacable 
and  violent  in  all  their  affections;  but  quick  of 
apprehension,  courteous  to  strangers,  chari- 
table, and  patient  of  hardship.  Though  in 
these  respects  there  is,  perhaps,  little  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  more  uninformed 
part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  state  of  bar- 
barism may  more  easily  l>e  accounted  for,  ttora 
accidental  than  from  natural  causes.  The  tax 
greatest  part  are  Papists,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  they  have  been  shameAilly  oppressed  for 
centuries,  and  have  also  laboured  under  many 
discouragements,  which  in  their  own  country 
have  prevented  the  exertion  both  of  their  men- 
tal and  bodily  faculties;  but,  when  employed  in 
the  service  of  foreigpn  princes,  they  have  been 
distinguished  by  intrepidity,  spirit,  and  fidelity. 
Many  of  their  surnames  have  an  O,  or  Mac, 
placed  before  them,  which  signify  grandson 
and  son.  Formerly  the  0  was  used  by  their 
chiefs  only,  or  such  as  piqued  themselves  on 
the  antiquity  of  their  families.  Their  favourite 
musical  instrument  is  the  harp;  but,  like  their 
Caledonian  brethren,  they  also  make  use  of  the 
bagpipe.  Their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melan- 
choly strain;  though  some  of  their  latest  airs 
are  Uvely,  and,  when  sung  by  an  Irishman,  are 
extremely  diverting.  The  old  Irish  is  generally 
spoken  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  some  of  the  ancient  uncoath  customs 
still  prevail,  particularly  their  funeral  bowl- 
ings. The  custom  of  placing  a  corpse  before 
their  doors,  laid  out  upon  a  table,  having  a 
plate  upon  the  body  to  excite  the  charity  of 
passengers,  is  practised  even  in  the  environs  of 
Dublin. 

The  common  Irish,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
seem  to  resemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  de- 
scribed by  Roman  authors.  Mean  huts,  or 
cabins  built  of  clay  and  straw,  partitioned  in 
the  middle  by  a  wall  of  the  same  materials, 
serve  the  grand  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
family,  who  live  and  sleep  promiscuously, 
having  their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  a 
chimney;  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  cow, 
or  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  not  in  imme- 
diate use.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  disad- 
vantageous mode  of  living,  there  are  few 
females  who  are  more  chaste  and  modest  than 
the  poorest  Irish. 

Their  wealth  consists  of  a  cow,  sometimes  a 
horse,  some  poultry,  and  a  spot  for  potatoes. 
Coarse  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  some- 
times  Ssb,  constitute  their  food;  for,  however 


abundantly  the  fields  may  be  stocked  with 
cattle,  that  animal  food  of  which  the  higlur 
and  middle  classes  are  ao  fond,  is  a  rarity  to 
the  Hibernian  poor.  Yet  their  children,  anddtt 
scanty  and  wretched  fare,  are  plump,  robust, 
and  hearty ;  and  even  the  labourers,  for  wkooi 
better  nourishment  would  aeem  to  be  neces- 
sary, are  by  no  means  deficient  in  persaBsI 
strength. 

The  descendants  of  the  English  and  Scots, 
since  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II., 
though  not  the  most  numerous,  form  the  most 
opulent  part  of  the  nation.  Of  this  descriptioa 
are  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fdsa 
the  principal  traders,  who  inhabit  ibte  easten, 
northern,  and  southern  coasts,  where  most  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on.  It  is  r^ 
markable  that  a  great  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  though  the  poorest  soil,  is,  next  to 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  flourishing  part  of  the  Idngdom. 
Here  a  colony  of  Scots,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  other  Presbyterians  who  fled  fkom  per- 
secution in  that  country  in  the  succeediag 
reigns,  planted  themselves,  and  estidilished 
that  great  staple  of  Irish  wealth,  the  liaa 
manufacture,  which  they  Iiave  since  brougkt 
to  perfection. 

The  gentry,  and  the  middle  class,  differ  little 
in  langniage,  dress,  manners,  and  customs, 
from  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Qreat  Britaia, 
whom  they  imitate.  Their  hospitality  is  weU 
known. 

CiTiBS,  Cbibt   Towns,   akd   Edipicis.— 
Dublin,  the  capit-al  of  Ireland,  situated  in  tke 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  province  of 
Leinster,  is,  in  magnitude  and  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  second  city  in  the  Britiili 
dominions.    In  1831,  the  population,  indudiDg 
the  outports  and  suburbs  beyond  the  canal, 
was  227,335,  of  which  number  the  city  con- 
tained 185,881.    It  is  about  10  miles  in  drcim- 
ference,  being  nearly  Si  miles  in  lengtli,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.    It  stands  about  7  milei 
fh>m  the  sea,  upon  the  river  Liffey,  w)aA 
divides  it  almost  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is 
banked  in,  through  the  whole  length  of  tke 
city,  on  both  sides,  which  form  spacioos  mi 
noble  quays,  where  vessels   below  the  fnt 
bridge  load  and  unload  before  the  merdmti^ 
doors  and  warehouses.    To  protect  the  hariiaar 
from  the  winds,  a  mole  has  been  constmcled, 
nearly  4  miles  in  length,  with  a  lighthonse  oa 
its  extremity,  and  another  corresponding  to  it 
on  the  opposite  promontory,  called  the  HlUof 
Howth.    A  stranger,  on  entering  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  which  is  about  7  miles  broad,  and  is 
stormy  weather  extremely  dangerona,  is  agree* 
ably  surprised  with  the  beautiftal  prospect  on 
each  side,  and  the  distant  view  of  tiie  Wickkw 
mountains;  but  the  city  itself,  firom  its  low 
situation,  makes  no  striking  appearance.  Many 
parts  of  it,  however,  are  very  fine;  and*  wkSlo 
the  old  streets  are  narrow  and  meaa,  the  M« 
Ktreets  are  as  elegant  as  those  of  WeaCminatar. 
Every  year  improvementa  are  mad^  tagr  widai* 
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iiV  «ticcta»  and  mnOThiff  dilapidated  buildinga. 
Sackville-Rtrcet,  which  ia  ■ometimes  called  the 
Mall,  ii  particularlj  noble.  The  hnuiiea  are 
rircant,  lofty,  and  nniformly  built,  and  a  Kravel 
walk  run*  ihrouirh  the  whole  at  an  equal  dli- 
Uare  fnttn  the  ndea. 

The  river  Liffiry,  thooKh  naviRablc  for  ron- 
iMeiable  vcuels  aa  far  ax  the  nistoin-hoaiie, 
or  rrntrr  of  the  eitj,  in  Kniall,  when  coinparetl 
with  (he  Thamea  at  London.  It  i»  cnwied  by 
HI  bridKCis  three  of  which  are  elegant,  espe* 
ciilly  Sarah'a  Bridice,  coniiatinROf  one  arch,  106 
fart  In  the  apan,  or  width  acroai  the  stream, 
■ad  »  fleet  hi^. 

Haay  of  the  pnblie  ediflcea  of  Dublin  are 
loy  magnificent;  among  which  may  be  enu- 
■nated  the  late  parliainent-houM>,  (now  a 
Mikmal  bank.)  the  oniTcnity,  the  courts  of 
jiMiee,  the  inna  of  court,  the  cuitom-honw, 
■ad  the  royal  exchange,  an  elegant  utructure 
ef  Moae,  whh  aemi-coiumns  of  the  Corinthian 
mier,  a  cupola,  and  other  ornament  b.  The 
■■■tie,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  viccruy, 
■aids  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  muth  nide  of 
Ike  ri«er,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  con- 
nm  of  two  coorts,  one  of  which  is  of  an  oblDng 
nrtangular  form,  the  other  a  less  regularly 
duped  quadrilateral. 

8l  Stephen's  Green  is  a  very  spacioun  and 
beaatifhl  square,  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
mad  which  there  is  a  gravel  walk.  Many  of 
tke  bnoseK  in  this  square  are  very  elegant ;  but 
■  vsBt  of  uniformity  is  obrcrvable.  In  this 
mpeet  it  ia  greatly  exceeded  by  the  new 
t\fun  near  it,  called  Merrion  Square;  the 
kooaes  of  which,  being  lofty  and  uniform,  and 
koik  with  stone  aa  hiidi  as  the  first  floor,  give 
tke  whole  an  air  of  magnificence,  not  pertiapn 
■weeded  by  any  place  in  England,  exct-pt 
Balk. 

Ike  dvil  goiremment  of  Dublin  in  by  a  lord 
nvOT,  fte^  the  aame  as  in  Ix)ndon.  Every  third 
jev,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  24  companies, 
hy  virtae  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged  to  per- 
— '^'n*f  the  city  and  its  liberties,  which  they 
edl  Riding  the  Franchises.  On  this  orcanion 
dw  chiaena  vie  with  each  other  in  show  and 
iWfatatttwi.  which  ia  aometlmes  productive  of 
Aagneable  oonaeqnences  to  many  of  their 
hiailiri  In  Dnblin  there  are  IH  parishes,  a 
CHkediml,  18  pariah  churches,  8  chapels,  3 
ckaichea  for  French  and  1  for  Dutch  I'rotext- 
■M^  7  pKabytetian  meeting-houKcs,  2  for 
Mcfhodlata,  several  fbr  Qnakers,  and  numerous 
Boaaa  Catholic  chapels.  There  arc  aluo  two 
ihHtres:  a  royal  hoapitaU  like  that  of  Chelsea, 
fcrlBvalida;  •  lying-in-hospital,  with  gardens, 
bailtand  laid  out  in  the  finest  ta!<t(>;  an  hos- 
prtkl  for  lonatica,  foundeil  by  the  fauiouH  Dean 
laift,  who  died  insane;  and  other  Lo.ipitals  for 
lacieats  of  erecy  descripti<m. 

DabUn  appears  to  have  fplt  the  eonseqnences 
■(ihe  Union.  The  removal  of  its  parliament 
ksi  HM  only  diminished  iu  diguiiy,  but  lias 
iacnaHd  the  number  of  emigrating  nobility 
uitmuj,  aad  protncted  the  period  of  their  / 


absence.  Tet,  as  it  boasts  of  a  splendid  court, 
still  jMissesses  the  great  tribunals,  and  exhibits 
other  niarkH  uf  liDUimr  and  n'sprctability,  vt  liile 
the  flow  of  its  coniuieree  ia  quickened  by  hu 
infusion  of  British  capital,  the  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  ctMuplain  loudly  of  the  particular 
inconveuienecH  of  a  meaxurc  which  has  beeu 
salutary  in  ir«  general  effects. 

Cork  is  the  si-rond  city  in  Ireland,  for  uing- 
nitude  and  popnlation.  it  lies  Hid  miles  south- 
west of  Dulilin,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  pm- 
vince  of  Munster,  antl  in  KM  contained  Ui0.tv»s 
inhabitants.  Its  haven  in  deep,  and  well  shel- 
tered from  all  wiudM ;  but  unly  vessels  of  iini 
tons  can  e«>nie  up  to  the  eity,  which  standi 
about  seven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  Its  trade 
is  very  conHiderable ;  and  there  is,  perlups,  a 
greater  quantity  of  b(>el',  tallow,  and  butter, 
shipped  off  here,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  oi' 
Ireland  taken  together,  lleure,  there  is  a  ::.-e.it 
resort  of  ships  to  this  |K)rt,  particularly  ui  tui^e 
bound  fnnii  (ireat  Uritain  to  the  West  Iiiiiii-.", 
which  put  in  here  t«»  victual  and  complete  their 
lailim;.  A  eimsiderahle  tnirfic  is  carried  on  h  ii  h 
Bristol,  and  8teaiu-b«>ats  pius  regularly  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  Stmie  spariouh  ami «  ell- 
built  streets  have  been  lulded  to  the  town;  aiiil 
the  public  buildiu:r«,  if  they  are  not  all  hand- 
some or  elexaut,  are  large  ami  coiuiuodioux. 
In  the  number  of  its  benevolent  institutions, 
Cork  has  few  rivals. 

Limerick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  ranks  third 
among  the  couiuiereial  towns  of  In>land.  It  is 
liy  miles  from  Dublin,  and,  in  1831.  eontainetl 
59.(M6  inhabitants.  It  is  divide<l  into  three 
parts,  Englisfatown,  Irishtowu,  and  Newtown 
Pery,  and  was  formerly  a  strongly  fortifled 
place.  It  is  seated  tm  the  Shannon,  nearly  liU 
miles  (h)iu  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Of  the 
bridges  which  connert  the  M-vered  parts  of  the 
city,  Wellesley  Bridge,  a  recent  erect itm,  i< 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architeeture. 
Manufactures  and  trade  are  in  a  flimrishiiig 
condition.  Here  arc  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
paper,  and  glove  manufartories,  breweries,  di-*- 
tilleries,  salt-works,  and  tanneries.  Limerick 
exports  immeuhc  quantities  of  bacon,  pork, 
beef,  butter,  wheat,  oats,  rapeseed,  and  linen 
cloth  and  yam.  The  customs'  duties  collected 
at  Limerick,  in  IHM),  amounted  to  c£lGd,41l3. 

Waterford,  which  is  also  the  ca]>ital  of  a 
county,  and  situated  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster, is  the  rival  of  Limerick  in  cominereial 
prosperity.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Suir,  and  vessels  of  5(10  tons  burden  can 
lie  in  deep  water  at  the  quay.  The  town  has 
several  hamlsoiiie  buildingn,  among  which  are 
the  eathi.'dral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
lioman  ('atholle  cathedral.  Beef,  butter,  grain, 
hides,  tallow,  and  ]i(irk,  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  export.  Tlie  ([uay,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  long,  is  often  neeii  (*n>wded  with  live  stock, 
which  is  about  to  be  embarked;  500()  hogs  are 
weekly  slanKhu;n-d  in  the  neighbourhood;  aud. 
about  lWi,VOU  casks  of  buttur  axe  c^cry  ycax  «x- 
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ported.  The  customs'  duty  collected  at  Water- 
ford,  in  1840,  was  ^£196,388.  In  1831,  the  popu- 
lation was  ^,670. 

The  great  emporium  of  commerce  in  the 
nonh  of  Ireland  is  Belfast,  which  is  situated 
in  the  coxmty  of  Antrim,  and  province  of  Ul- 
ster, and,  in  1831,  had  a  population  of  37,277 
persons.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Lagan 
river,  and  has  many  Iiandsome  streets,  squares, 
and  public  buildinfcs.  Its  exports  consist  of 
fcrain,  provisions,  linens,  cottons,  and  wool. 
The  amount  of  customs'  duty  paid  in  1840, 
which  was  <£365,023,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce. 

Deny,  or  Londonderry,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  and  province  of  Ulster,  celebrated 
for  its  gallant  resistance  to  the  army  of  James 
II.,  stands  on  the  river  Foyle,  and,  in  1831,  bad 
a  population  of  11,000  inhabitants.  Its  imports 
are  chiefly  West  Indian  and  American  produce; 
and  its  exports  consist  of  linen,  yam,  hides, 
cattle,  butter,  and  various  agricultural  produc- 
tions. In  1840  the  customs'  duties  amounted 
to  jei03,900. 

CoHMKRCB  AND  Makutactubbs.— The  ex- 
ports of  Ireland  are  linen,  lawn  and  cambric, 
com,  horses  and  black  cattle,  salted  provisions, 
hides,  tanned  leather,  calf  sUns  dried,  homs  of 
oxen  and  cows,  ox  hair,  horse  hair,  lead,  cop- 
per ore,  dried  fish,  otter  skins,  goat  skins,  and 
some  other  commodities.  The  Irish  have  car- 
ried their  inland  manufactures,  even  those  of 
luxtuy,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  their  vice- 
roys and  their  courts  have  lately  encouraged 
them  by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are 
in  that  government,  make  use  of  no  other. 

GovKRH MBif  T  AND  Laws.— Bcforc  the  Union, 
Ireland  was  governed  by  its  own  parliament, 
consisting  of  a  house  of  commons,  composed 
of  30O  members,  and  a  house  of  peers,  while  the 
king  was  represented  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  or 
viceroy;  bn^  by  the  articles  of  Union,  which 
took  place  in  1801,  the  two  islands  have  become 
one  realm,  by  the  name  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  office 
of  lord-lieutenant  is  still  continued.  Of  the 
peers  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  four 
spiritual  lords,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28 
temporal  peers  for  life,  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  105  Commoners,  2  for  each  county 
of  Ireland,  2  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  2  for  the 
University,  2  for  the  city  of  Cork,  2  for  Belfast, 
2  for  Limerick,  2  for  Waterford  city,  2  for  Oal- 
way,  and  1  for  each  of  the  27  most  consider- 
able cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  form  the 
number  of  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
united  legislature.  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
the  numbor  of  Irish  members  was  only  100; 
S  meml)er8  were  added  by  the  reform  bill. 

The  laws  of  Ireland  differ  veiy  little  from 
those  of  England ;  for,  after  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  the  laws  of  England  were  received  by 
the  Irish  nation,  assembled  at  the  council  of 
Llsmore;  and,  by  subsequent  particular  acts 
made  In  Ireland,  the  statutes  in  force  in 
Magland  bMre  been  adopted,  and  declslonB  Va 


common  law  have  been  takoi  i 
so  tiiat  the  laws  of  the  two  count 
the  same. 

For  the  regular  distribution  of 
are  in  Ireland  four  terms  in  ever; 
decision  of  causes;  and  four  coor 
the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Cc 
and  Exchequer.  The  high  si 
several  counties  were  formerly  < 
people,  but  are  now  nominated  I 

BBVEifCB  AND  Dbbt.— The  re 
in  a  great  measure  combined  witl 
Britain;  but  it  was  settled  at  tli 
Union,  that,  while  Britain  shou 
fifteen  paits  toward  the  general  c 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  she 
two  parts.  The  deficiency  of  the 
before  the  Union,  led  to  an  ace 
debt:  but  the  amount  is  small,  o 
the  general  debt  of  the  empire,  t 
subjected  to  the  operation  of 
sinking  fund. 

Kniohthooo. — The  order  of  St 
sists  of  the  sovereign  and  thiri 
companions.  Their  ribbon  is  of  1 
their  badge  is  three  crovms  oniti 
with  the  motto  rotmd,  Quis  sej 
fkstened  by  an  Irish  harp  to  tl 
perial. 

Religion.— The  established  re 
land  is  the  same  with  tlutt  of  Eng 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  1 
valent.  The  Irish  Papists  still 
nominal  bishops  and  dignutaries,  v 
the  voluntaiy  contributions  of  th 

From  a  return  made,  in  1834,  by 
sioners  of  Public  Instruction,  it 
there  were  then  in  Ireland  6,431,( 
852,676  members  of  the  Establii 
642,356  Presbyterians,  21,806  othi 
dissenters,  and  6254  whose  religi 
be  ascertained.  The  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass  of  Protestant 
4^  to  1.  A  great  majority  of  th< 
inliabit  the  northern  counties :  ti 
are  scanty  in  the  southern. 
»Great  efforts  have  been  made,  e 
days  of  James  I.,  in  erecting  fre 
civilizing  and  converting  the  Irii 
Protestantism.  The  institution  < 
porated  Society  for  promoting  ] 
testant  Working-schools,  has  be 
successftil,  as  have  been  many  ii 
the  same  kind,  in  introducing 
knowledge  among  the  Irish. 

Before  the  change  took  place,  it 
Irish  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
4  archbishoprics,  and  18  bishoprici 
bishoprics  were  Armagh,  Dublin, 
the  bishopric  of  Emly  annexed,  an 
that  of  Ardagh.  The  bishoprics  ii 
Meath,  Kildare,  Kilmore,  Clogl 
and  Kilmacdngh,  Cork  and  Ross. 
Achonry,  Elphin,  Ossory,  Waterf 
more,  Dromore,  Down  and  Conno 
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Deny,  and  Killaloeand  KUfSanonu 
f  3  and  4  William  IV.  it  was  di- 
on  the  demise  of  the  present 
see  of  Dromore  should  be  united 
i  Connor,  Clogher  to  ArmaKh, 
•eny,  Elphin  to  Ardagh  and  Kll- 
rt  to  Killaloe,  Killala  to  Tnam, 
ublin,  Cork  to  Cloyne,  Waterford 
1  Osaoty  to  Ferns;  and  also  that 
)f  Tnam  should  be  united  to  that 
snd  Cashel  to  Dublin;  so  that 
roam  and  Cashel  should  only  be 
A  considerable  diminution  was 
the  revenues  of  the  richest  sees, 
■e  unions  have  been  since  effected, 
bere  are  2  archbishoprics  and  14 

1  Catholic  establishment  consists 
loprics,  and  23  bishoprics;  the 
i  dioceses  of  which  have  for  the 
!  same  limits  as  formerly  belonged 
e  Established  Church. 
teiians  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
ost  numerous  of  these  is  in  con- 
he  Ulster  synod,  wliich  agrees  in 
id  doctrine  with  the  Church  of 
e  other  agrees  with  the  synod  of 
the  Remonstrant  synod,  among 
rian  opinions  are  prevalent.  The 
r  has  a  synod  of  its  own. 
of  the  Established  Church  derive 
i  ttova  church  lands  and  tithes; 
resbyterian  Church  trom  parochial 
1  an  annual  government  grant, 
rtitm  donum;  the  Roman  Catholic 
aintained  entirely  by  dues  which 
lie  people. 

IB. — Learning  seems  to  have  been 
Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
rhen  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland, 
iny  holy  and  learned  Christian 
lose  votaries  were  pious  and  obe- 
den  observes,  that  "the  Irish 
>t.  Patrick  profited  so  notably  in 
that,  in  the  succeeding  age,  Ire- 
led  Sanctorum  Patritt.  Its  monks 
celled  in  learning  and  piety,  that 
lole  flocks  of  most  learned  men 
of  Europe,  who  vrere  the  founders 
asteries."  We  have  also  the  testi- 
e,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
many  nobles,  and  other  orders  of 
xons,  retired  ttom  their  own  coun- 
tnd,  either  for  instruction,  or  for 
ity  of  living  in  monasteries  of 
pline;  and  that  the  Scots  (as  he 
riah)  mtdntained  them,  taught 
nished  them  with  books,  without 
:  "  a  moat  honourable  testimony," 
ttleton,  "not  only  to  the  learning, 
to  the  hospitality  and  bounty  of 

times,  the  Irish  have  also  distin- 
laelves  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Jsher  does  honour  to  Jjtentare  . 
SitHl^wIutwaM  a  aatire  of  Ireland,  f 


has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  in  the  walks 
of  wit,  humour,  and  satire.  The  sprightliness 
of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
the  drama ;  and,  among  the  men  of  distinguished 
genius  whom  Ireland  has  produced,  we  may 
also  mention  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Pamell,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith.  To  these 
we  may  add  Burke,  an  admirable  orator  and  a 
masterly  writer,  and  Sheridan,  whose  eloquence 
was  exceeded  only  by  his  ability  in  dramatic 
composition.  In  later  times,  Moore,  Banim, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
writers,  have  nobly  upheld  the  literary  fiune 
of  their  native  land. 

COLIBOIATB  FoUIfDATIOIfS,   AMD  LlTKRABT 

SoctBTiBS.— Ireland  contains  only  one  univer- 
sity, which  is  denominated  Trinity  College.  It 
consists  of  two  quadrangles,  in  the  whole  of 
which  are  33  buUdings  of  8  rooms  each.  It 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Elisabeth ; 
but  the  original  foundation  consisted  only  of  a 
provost,  3  fellows,  and  3  scholars;  which  has 
ttoja  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  22 
fellows,  70  scholars,  and  30  inferior  students. 
The  whole  number  of  students,  including  those 
who  pay  fbr  their  education,  may  be  calculated 
at  2000.  There  are  13  professors  of  various 
sciences.  Trinity  College  has  a  power  of  con- 
ferring the  degnrees  of  bachelor,  master,  and 
doctor,  in  all  the  arts  or  faculties. 

With  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  and  from 
a  wish  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  continent,  for  the  ptirpose  of  receiving 
instruction,  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick 
was  erected  at  Maynooth,  in  1795,  by  order  of 
the  Irish  parliament:  and  it  continues  to 
flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  imperial 
legislature,  being  supported  by  annual  grants. 
It  consists  of  two  departments,  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  the  course  of  stn^  comprehends 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  divinity.  It  has  11  professors,  3  lec- 
turers, and  about  400  students.  The  building 
consists  Of  a  centre  and  wings,  extending  to  a 
length  of  400  feet. 

A31  Irish  Academy  was  incorporated  in  17S6, 
not  only  (like  the  Royal  Society  of  London)  for 
the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  science, 
but  also  for  the  study  of  antiquities  and  the 
promotion  of  elegant  literature.  Many  of  its 
published  papers  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  here,  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
botany.  Dublin  has  also  a  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy, for  the  encouragement  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  a  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and 
various  literary  institutions.  Its  charitable 
establishments  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Lanouaoe.— The  Irish  lang^uage  is  a  dialect 
of  the  ancient  Celtic.  Its  usage  occasions 
among  the  common  people,  who  speak  both 
that  and  the  English,  a  peculiar  tone  in  speak- 
ing, which  is  general  among  the  vulgar,  and 
prevails  even  among  persons  of  a  higher  c\«Aa, 
who  do  not  understand  Irish. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Irish  Vb  m  ioWo^u*.— 
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"Ar  nothaiiTie  aU  ar  neamh,  naomhthar 
hairm;  tiiceadh  do  riopichd;  deuntar  do  thoil, 
ar  an  ttalamh  mar  ata  ar  neamh;  tabhair 
dhuim  a  niu  ar  naran  lethamhail ;  ajirus  maith- 
dhaim  ar  bhflara  amail  mar  maitbmidme  mar 
bhfeitheanihnuibb  fein;  a«:us  na  le\g  sinn  a 
catbut^badk,  arhd  saor  oinn  o  olc :  oir  is  leat 
fcin  an  rinc:hachd,  a^rus  an  cumhachd,  agus  an 
ghloir  ffuffioruigc.    Amen." 

A>'TiQriTiEB. — Amonv  the  principal  antiqui- 
ties of  I  reland  are  the  round  towers,  which  are 
tall  hollow  pillars  of  stone  and  lime,  of  a  nearly 
cylindrical  form,  but  narrowing  upward,  with 
a  conical  roof.  Fifty  of  these  towers,  from  50 
to  15U  feet  high,  and  from  8  to  12  feet  in  dia- 
meter, are  still  standing  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  Antiquaries  do  not  agree  with  respect 
to  tbcir origin  and  use;  some  supposing  that 
they  were  built  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
in  their  piratical  incursions,  who  made  use  of 
them  as  spy-towers,  light-houses,  or  beacons; 
and  others,  that  they  served  as  belfries  to  the 
monasteries;  which,  it  is  said,  is  agreeable  to 
the  import  of  their  Irish  name,  duff  had.  From 
their  resemblance  to  the  Picts*  houses  in  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  former  opi- 
nion is  the  more  probable. 

In  Ireland  likewise  are  found  cairns,  car- 
nedhs,  or  piles  of  loose  stones  heaped  up  on 
the  tops  of  hills,  for  the  celebration  of  some 
pagan  rites ;  circles  of  stones ;  barrows  or  arti- 
ficial hillocks;  cromlyeeaghs,  or  large  flat 
stones  raised  from  tlie  ground,  horizontal  or 
inclined,  intended  probably  for  the  purposes  of 
superstition;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  ruins 
of  stately  castles,  erected  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  by  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists,  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

liiSTOKY. — The  history  of  Ireland  has  been 
carried  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
may,  with  greater  justice  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  country,  be  distinguished  into  the 
legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  an  Ulster  prince  boasted  to  the  pope 
of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  197  kings  of 
Ireland,  to  the  year  1170 !  Even  the  more  mo- 
derate Irish  antiquaries  carry  their  history  up 
to  500  years  before  the  Clmstian  era,  at  which 
time  they  assert  that  a  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
immediately  from  Spain,  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  introduced  the  Phnenician  language  and 
letters  into  this  countrj-;  and  that,  although  it 
might  have  been  peopled  still  earlier  from  Gaul 
or  Britain,  Ileber,  Ileremon,  and  Ith,  the  sons 
of  Milcsius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  Irish, 
distiuguisbeii  by  the  name  of  (Tadclians,  and 
Skuits,  or  Scots.  But,  as  our  limits  will  not 
))crmit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  and  contested 
parts  of  the  Irish  history,  we  shall  only  obs<!rve 
that,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  the 
celebrated  St.  Patrick  was  employed  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  though 
that  coimtry  had  been  long  before  visited  by 
Christian  missionaries,  by  whose  means  it  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  among  the  rude 
JahMbiumtM,   After  thia  period,  Ireland  \va&  oc- 


caBionaDj  iavaded  by  the  Saxon  Idnfca  of  Ebki- 
land;  and.  in  the  years  Tio  and  798>  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  or,  as  they  were  called,  East- 
crlings,  invaded  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  were 
the  first  who  erected  stone  edifices  in  that 
:  kingdom.    The  natives  defended  themselves 
'  bravely  against   the   Easterlings,   who  built 
■  Dublin,  U'aterford,   Limerick,   Wexford,  and 
I  Cork,  bat  resided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its 
'  neighbourhood,  which,  by  the  old  Irish,  was 
called  Fingal,  or  the  Land  of  Strangers.    The 
people,  about  the  year  9G2,  seem  to  have  callfd 
!  to  their  assistance  the  Anglo- Saxon  king  Edgar, 
'  who  had  then  a  considerable  maritime  power; 
'  and  this  might  have  given  occasion  for  his 
clergy  to  call  him  king  of  a  great  part  of  lie- 
land.    It  is  certain  that  Dublin  was  about  that 
'  time  a  flourishing  city,  and  that  the  Irish  gave 
!  the   Easterlings  several   defeats,  though  the 
'  latter  were  supported  by  their  countiymeii 
;  from  the  continent,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
Hebrides. 

In  the  12th  century,  Henry  II.,  of  Engbuid, 
formed  a  design  of  annexing  Ireland  to  hi* 
dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indoced 
to  this  by  the  provocation  he  had  received  from 
some  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  had  afforded 
considerable  assistance  to  his  enemies.  Uii 
design  was  patronized  by  the  pope,  and  a  fair 
pretext  for  attacking  Ireland  was  offered  in 
the  year  1168.  Dermot  Mac-Murchad,  kinx 
of  Leinnter,  an  oppressive  tyrant,  quurelW 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  carried  off  the 
wife  of  a  petty  prince,  O'Rourk.  A  confede- 
racy being  formed  against  him,  under  Roderic 
O'Connor  (who,  it  seems,  was  the  paramount 
king  of  Ireland,)  he  was  driven  from  his 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Uenir, 
who  promised  to  restore  him,  if  he  would  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  England,  for 
himself  and  all  the  petty  princes  depending  on 
him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry,  who 
was  then  in  France,  recommended  Dermm't 
cause  to  the  English  barons,  particularly 
to  Richard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
Those  noblemen  imdertook  the  enterprise^ 
upon  the  same  motives  and  principlea  which 
actuated  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords,  in  the 
expedition  to  England  under  William  I.;  and 
Strongbow  was  to  many  Dermot's  daughter. 
In  11G9,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of 
Wexlbrd  and  Waterford;  and  the  next  year, 
Strongbow  arriving  with  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, his  marriage  with  the  fair  Eva  vd» 
celebrated. 

The  descendants  of  the  Danea  eontiaoed  to 
possess  Dublin,  which,  after  some  ineffiectnal 
opposition  made  by  Roderic,  waa  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  English.  On  the  death  of 
Dermot,  Henry  became  jealous  of  Strongbow, 
seized  hin  estates  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
recalled  his  subjects  from  Ireland.  The  Irish 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  amount  uf  50^000^ 
besieged  Dublin  under  their  principal  king: 
\  \>ui,  \.Viov«^  «3;i  ^vtwi^WN'a  Irish  friends  and 
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alliet  liad  noir  left  him,  and  the  city  was 
Rdueed  to  extnmitj,  he  forced  the  enemy  to 
niw  the  siegi^  after  a  great  diminution  of  their 
Boaber;  and,  retoming  to  England,  he  ap- 
pmed  Henry  by  swearing  fealty  to  him  and 
Us  bars,  and  resigning  into  his  liands  all  the 
trans  and  forts  which  he  held  in  Ireland. 

la  1171,  Henry,  attended  by  400  knights,  4000 
veteran  foldiers,  and  the  flower  of  his  nobility, 
luded  near  Waterford:  and  not  only  all  the 
petty  princes  of  Ireland,  except  the  king  of 
Cliter,  bat  even  the  chief  potentate,  submitted 
to  the  English  monarch,  who  pretended  that 
O'Connor's  submission  included  that  of  Ulster, 
Md  that  consequently  he  was  the  sovereign  of 
lidand.  He  kept  a  magnificent  court,  and 
kdd  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he  dis- 
trikoted  the  manors  of  Ireland  among  the 
Eadiah  nobility,  and  settled  a  civil  adminis- 
mtkm.  Thns  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
■ffsrently  effected  by  the  English,  almost 
vith  as  much  ease  as  that  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons— 
the  rode  and  unarmed  state  of  the  natives,  and 
tiK  dissensions  that  prevailed  among  their 
(iraers  or  leaders.  But  the  conquest  was,  in 
an,  nerely  nominal. 

Uniy  gave  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  to 

Ui  ton  John,  who,  in  1185,  went  over  to  that 

nsntry ;  but  the  prince  and  his  giddy  Norman 

nurtiers  made  a  very  ill  use  of  their  power, 

ai  rendered  themselves  odious  to  the  Irish, 

vho  vere   otherwise   not   hostilely  disposed 

tovBd  the  English.    Richard  I.  was  too  much 

oceapied  with  the  crusade  to  pay  any  great 

regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  but  King  John, 

after  bis  accession,  made  amends  for  his  former 

beUiiour  towaurd  the  Irish.     He  prosecuted 

Ua  father's  plan  of  introducing  into  Ireland 

the  English  lavrs  and  oflBcers,  and  he  erected 

thoae  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 

Xaaster,  which  were  within  the  English  pale, 

iito  U  conntiea.    We  find,  however,  that  the 

Aeseeadants  of  the  ancient  princes,  in  other 

parts,  gmtifled   him  with  no  more  than  a 

Btaunal  subjection.    They  governed  by  their 

oU  Brehcm  laws,  and  exercised  all  acta  of 

asmtignty  vrithin  their  own  states.    The  Eng- 

U  power  was,  in   reality,   confined  within 

Mmw  boonda.    The  part  over  which,  it  ruled 

*aa  kaown  by  the  name  of  the  Pale. 

1W  onsettled  reign  of  Henry  III.,  his  wars 
lad  e^rtivity,  detracted  from  the  high  opinion 
■Udi  the  Irish  had  formed  of  the  English 
Bwenunent;  but  they  seem  to  have  continued 
IBkt  nnder  his  son  Edward  I.  Gavcstou,  the 
Inoozite  of  £d«ard  II.,  acquired  great  credit 
ririlf  ke  acted  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
m  the  sneceaaes  of  the  Scottish  king,  Robert 
ieBraa,  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  tlie  English 
HMrcat  in  Ireland,  and  suggested  to  the  Irish 
ht  idea  of  transferring  their  allegiance  from 
I  of  England,  to  King  Robert's  brother 
That  prince  accordingly  invaded 
J  where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the 
^ua-k  guwenujn  Mod  annJes:  aad  be  was  J 


actually  crowned  king,  at  Dimdalk;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereignty,  and  he  was  at  last  defeated 
and  slain.  After  this,  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland 
with  great  moderation,  and  enacted  judicious 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  that  country. 

During  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  com- 
motions were  renewed  in  Ireland,  and  not 
suppressed  without  great  loss  and  disgrace  on 
the  side  of  the  English.  In  V,iX3  a  rebellion 
broke  out,  in  which  the  English  inhabitants 
had  no  inconsiderable  share.  A  succession  of 
vigorous,  brave  governors,  at  last  quieted  tlie 
insurgents;  and,  about  the  year  1361,  Edward's 
son,  Lionel,  (ancestor  of  the  House  of  York,) 
having  married  the  heiress  of  Ulster,  was  sent 
over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  England.  He  rendered  him- 
self higlUy  popular  by  his  administration;  but 
he  did  not  accomplish  his  grand  object. 

In  1%»4,  Richard  II.,  finding  that  the  execu- 
tion of  his  despotic  schemes  in  England  must 
be  abortive  without  farther  support,  passed 
over  to  Ireland,  with  an  army  of  34,000  men, 
well  armed  and  appointed.  Ah  he  made  no  lue 
of  force,  the  Irish  looked  upon  his  presence  to 
be  a  high  compliment  to  their  nation,  and 
admired  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  employ,  and  bestowed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  their  cliiefs.  In 
short,  he  behaved  so  as  entirely  to  win  their 
affections.  But  in  1399,  after  having  acted  in 
a  very  despotic  manner  in  England,  he  under- 
took a  fresh  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  tiis  lord-lieutenant,  tlie  earl  of 
March,  who  had  been  killed  by  tlie  wild  Irish. 
His  army  struck  the  natives  with  conster- 
nation, and  they  threw  themselves  upon  his 
mercy. 

The  Irish,  after  Richard's  death,  still  retained 
a  warm  affection  for  the  House  of  York,  and, 
when  that  family  asserted  its  claim  to  the 
crown,  they  embraced  its  cause.  Edward  IV. 
made  the  earl  of  Desmond  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  for  his  services  against  the  Ormond 
party  and  other  adherents  of  the  House  Oa 
Lancaster,  and  he  was  the  first  Irish  chieftain 
who  obtained  this  honour.  Even  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  crown  of  England  did  not 
reconcile  the  Irish  to  his  title  as  duke  of  Lan- 
caster: they  therefore  reailily  joined  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  impostor;  but  they  were  defeated 
in  their  attempt  to  invade  England.  This 
made  them  unwilling  at  first  to  joiu  Perkin 
Warbeck,  notwithstanding  his  plausible  pre- 
tence of  being  the  young  duke  of  York.  He 
was,  however,  at  last  rccogniiied  as  king  by 
the  Irish;  and,  in  our  history  of  England,  the 
reader  may  learn  the  event  of  his  pretensions. 
Henry  behaved  with  moderation  toward  his 
favourers,  and  was  content  with  requiring  the 
Irish  nobles  to  take  a  Arcsh  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  l\ve  de«\x«d 
effect  during  the  administration  ot  tike  two 
A  A 
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earlt  of  Kildare,  the  carl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
earl  of  Orniond.  Henry  VIII.  f^oremed  Ire- 
laud  by  supportinfc  its  chiefn  aKainst  each 
other;  and,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  to  his  interest,  the 
kinfc  appointed  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  lord-lieutenant.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Irish  from  breaking  out  into  a  rebellion 
in  1540,  under  Fits-Gerald,  who  had  been  lord- 
deputy,  and  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  king's  order. 

AlMmt  the  year  1542,  James  V.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, formed  some  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  strong  party 
among  the  Irish  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to 
my,  had  he  lived,  what  the  consequence  of  his 
claim  might  tiave  been.  Henry,  understanding 
that  the  Irish  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity, 
as  his  predecessors  had  hitherto  assumed  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland,  de- 
clared himself  king  of  that  country ;  and  his 
new  dignity  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
natives,  who  thought  that  allegiance  was  not 
due  to  a  mere  lord.  It  produced  a  more  ready 
submission  of  the  people;  and  even  (VNeil, 
who  pretended  to  be  successor  to  the  last  para- 
mount king  of  Ireland,  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry,  who  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  kept  up  an  interest  in  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  even  sent  troops  into  that  country  to 
oppose  the  government;  but  the  views  of  those 
bigots  were  frustrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  lord- 
deputy,  and  that  religious  reformation  which 
the  young  king  patronized  took  place  in  the 
English  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
Mtitm.  The  Irish  Hccm  to  have  been  very  quiet 
under  the  government  of  Mary ;  but  they  proved 
thorns  in  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  The  perpetual 
disputes  she  had  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great  un- 
easiness; and  the  pope,  and  the  emperor's  son 
Philip  of  Spain,  always  foimd  new  resources 
against  her  in  Ireland.  The  Spaniards  gained 
possession  of  Kinsale;  and  the  rebellions  of 
Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted  her  favourite 
general  the  earl  of  Essex,  are  well  known  in 
English  history. 

The  lord-deputy,  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded 
Essex,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  gave  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Ireland,  by  defeating  them  and  the  Irish 
before  Kinsale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prisoner 
to  England,  where  he  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  lenity  shown  to  such  an  of- 
fender, is  a  proof  of  the  queen's  dread  of  the 
popish  interest  in  Ireland.  James  I.  confirmed 
the  possessions  of  the  Irish;  but  such  was  the 
influence  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  that 
the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their 
party,  planned  a  new  rebellion,  and  attempted 
to  seise  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  but,  their  plot 
being  discovered,  the  chiefs  fled  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  were  not  idle  abroad;  for  in  1606 
they  instigated  a  young  chieftain,  named 
O'Dogherty,  to  a  frenh  rebellion,  by  promising 


him  speedy  lopplies  of  men  and  maney  tm 
Spain.  He  was  killed  in  the  contest,  aai  Hi 
chief  adherents  were  put  to  death.  Thi  ik 
tainders  of  the  Irish  rebela,  which  paisrdtiHl 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamea,  vetted  la  At 
crown  611/tf&  acres,  in  the  comitiea  of  Omfflk 
Tyrone,  Fermana^,  Cavan,  and  Anu^;  ai 
enabled  the  king  to  make  that  Pniteitaat|i» 
tation  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whkk  it 
most  rebellious  provuiee  of  the  UacdfoaeH 
convorted  to  habits  of  order  and  of 
industry. 

Those  prodigious  attaindors,  evea 
them  to  be  just  and  necessary,  ofenUAMi^ 
for  the  English  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  L  Qi 
Irish  Catholics  in  general  vrere  fa^hwwari  If 
their  priests  to  hope  not  only  to  lepossaHtk 
lands  of  their  fioreCathers,  bat  to  restm  At 
popish  religion  in  Ireland.  They  are  saldtlMB- 
fore  to  have  entered  into  a  eonspiraqrliWi 
sacring  all  the  English  Frotestaatt  ia  M 
kingdom;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  eaawfintjit 
doubtfuL    They  were  encomraged  in  thfdrd^ 
sign  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  by  the  nakmr 
dissensions  that  broke  out  between  tte  Uif 
and  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Sestet 
The  discovery  of  their  scheme^  by  the  nStf 
power  at  Dublin,  prevented  that  city  flosi  M- 
ing  into  their  huids.    They,  howevCT,  paidf 
executed,  in  1641,  their  alleged  scheme  of  aw- 
sacre;  but  authors  differ  as  to  the 
of  persons  who  were  murdered;  the 
has  been  exaggerated    by  warm  Fratestot 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  extended  ths  cri- 
culation  to  160,000:  authors  less  inflsaedviA 
zeal  have  estimated  the  amoont  of  the  sofBcn 
at  40,000;  other  accounts  speak  of  lOJBBi  or 
12,000 ;  and  some  have  greatly  Wiw^jpftiM^  tkift 
number.    There  is,  indeed,  reaaon  to  b^BM; 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Protestants  hm 
been  enormously  and  wickedly  ezaggcnMi 
for  factious  ptirposes.    From  that  time  to  tbi 
death  of  Charles,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  do- 
order  and  commotion.    When  Cromwdl  was 
sent  by  the  parliament  to  sobdae  the  Rfri 
party  in  that  kingdom,  he  met  with  Mpeoi^mk 
complete  success,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  llniw 
paign,  he  retaliated  upon  the  CathoUeo  (bitf  1b 
a  most  ui^ustifiable  and  atrodoos  monnw.  tt 
Drogheda)  the  cruelties  which  thi^y  had  ia> 
flicted  upon  the  Protestants.    So  sever^dU 
they  suffer,  that  they  were  quiet  dniag  tht 
reign  of  Charles  II.    His  popish 
brother,  James  II.,  even  after  the 
took  place,  found  an  asylum  in  Irdaad;  sad 
was  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  by  the  aiiiitft 
of  the  natives,  he  might  remoant  his  thnMi 
but  he  vras  deceived,  and  his  own  vraataMssof 
mind  co-operated  to  his  disappointBMBt.  He 
was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  hia 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  only 
victory  that  King  William  ever  galnad  In  f«- 
son;  a  victory,  however,  on  wUch  dopeadri 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  reU^on,  oad  tiw 
liberties  of  the  British  empire.    Hnd  Jhmm 
been  victQrioaa,  he  probably  wonid  tunc  h&m 
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Old,  beuMK  irritated  by  opposition, 
1  evoy  lestraint,  lie  would  liave 
a  all  rights,  civil  and  religioas,  and 
moat  arbitrary  desii^ns.  The  army 
consisted  of  36,000  men;  that  of 
r  33J00O,  but  adTantageously  posted. 
me^  fonght  at  the  head  of  an  on- 
ftbble;  and  his  French  aoziliaries 
t  beluninf?  lilte  heroes.  It  most  l>e 
d,  lunrever,  tliat  he  left  both  the 
kingdom  too  soon  for  a  brave  man. 
t  of  Ireland  was  completed  by  the 
Limerick.  A  favourable  capitula- 
ated,  but  was  speedily  violated. 
tores  that  fell  to  the  crown,  on 
le  Iriah  relwllions  and  the  Revola- 
joat  incredible;  and,  if  the  acts  of 
vhieh  gave  thiem  away  had  been 
reed,  Ireland  wonld  have  been  al- 
r  peopled  with  British  inhabitants. 
1  reasons  occurred  for  not  driving 
deqiair.  The  friends  of  the  Bevo- 
he  Protestant  religion  were  saffl> 
fled  oat  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
'  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have 
ibroad ;  and  it  was  thought  proper 
balance  should  be  preserved  be- 
tholic  and  the  Protestant  interests. 
fore  deemed  pmdent  to  relax  the 
enunent,  and  not  to  put  the  for- 
igorously  into  execution.  But  this 
»nly  apparent.  As  soon  as  it  was 
.  resistance  vras  impossible,  a  sue- 
mal  laws  was  enacted,  of  the  most 
nd  galling  nature,  by  wliich  the 
ere  placed  in  a  worse  condition 
f  the  serfli  of  feudal  times.  Their 
1  their  civil  rights  were  equally 
ier  fbot. 

solTered  likewise  by  the  unjust 
iposed  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
heir  trade.  These  restraints  had 
uobd.  vrithont  benefiting  Great  Bri- 
[rida  liad  been  proliibited  from 
Dg  their  own  wool,  in  order  to 
roollen  manufku;ture  of  England; 
enoe  of  which  was,  that  the  Irish 
mggled  over  into  France,  and  the 
at  country  were  thereby  enabled 
1  our  woollen  manufacture,  and  to 
'•  part  <rf  that  trade.  An  embargo 
•n  laid  on  the  exportation  of  pro- 
Ireland,  which  had  been  extremely 

>  that  kingdom.  The  distresses  of 
■nofiactnrers,  as  well  as  those  of 
tn,  had  likewise  been  much  in- 
lie  consequences  of  the  American 

eirenmstances  occasioned  great 
in  Ireland,  and  attempts  were 
s  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
the  British  parliament,  but  fbr 
Ithoat  success;  for  a  partiality  to 
England  prevented  justice  horn 

>  Ireland.  But  several  incidents, 
aed  afterwards,  at  length  operated 
BTOur  of  that  Jdngdom.    When  a  I 


large  body  of  the  king's  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn fh>m  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  employed 
in  the  American  war,  a  considerable  number  of 
Irish  gentlemen,  formers,  traders,  and  other 
persons,  armed  and  formed  themselves  into 
volunteer  companies  for  the  defence  of  Ireland 
iMl^ainst  invasion.  By  degrees  these  associa- 
tions became  numerous  and  well-disciplined; 
and  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  they  were 
inclined  to  maintain  their  rights  at  home,  as 
well  as  to  resist  foreign  enemies.  The  Irish 
now  began  to  assume  a  higher  tone  tlian  that 
to  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed; 
and  their  remonstrances  met  with  unusual 
attention,  both  from  their  own  parliament  and 
ftom  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter,  in  1779, 
voted  an  address,  recommending  to  the  king's 
most  serious  consideration  the  distressed  and 
impoverished  state  of  the  loyml  and  well- 
deserving  people  of  Ireland,  and  desiring  liim 
to  give  orders  fbr  a  communication  of  such 
particulars  relative  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  might 
enable  the  national  wisdom  to  pursue  effectual 
measures  for  promoting  the  wealth,  commerce, 
and  interest,  of  his  majestjr's  subjects  in  both 
kingdoms.  To  this  address  the  king  returned 
a  favourable  answer;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament  also  Toted 
addresses,  in  which  they  declared,  that  nothing 
but  the  grant  of  a  flree  trade  could  save  the 
kingdom  fitmi  ruin.  Being  disposed  to  doubt 
the  patriotism  of  the  members,  the  people  of 
Dublin,  assembling  before  the  parliament- 
house,  endeavoured,  by  clamours  and  menaces, 
to  compel  all  who  entered  to  swear  that  they 
wonld  support  the  interest  of  their  country  by 
voting  for  a  short  money-bill;  and  they  demo- 
lished the  house  of  the  attorney-general.  The 
tumult  at  length  subsided:  and  two  money- 
bills  for  six  months  only  were  sent  over  to 
England,  where  they  passed  the  great  seal,  and 
were  immediately  returned,  without  any  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  limited  grant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  British  parliament  strongly  re- 
presented the  necessity  of  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  of  a  compliance  with  their  wishes.  The 
arguments  on  tliis  side  of  the  question  were 
also  enforced  by  the  accounts  which  stated, 
tliat  the  volunteer  associations  in  that  Idngdom 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  unpaid,  self-appointed, 
and  independent,  well  armed  and  accoutred, 
daily  improving  in  discipline,  and  increasing 
in  number.  The  ministry  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  undetermined  what  part  they  should 
act  in  this  important  business;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fktal  effects  of  rigorous  mea- 
sures respecting  America,  and  the  critical 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  induced  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  to  bring  in  such  bills  as 
were  calculated  to  afford  effectual  commercial 
relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  freedom  of  trade,  ihni  conceded,  ^^« 
great  joy  to  the  Irish,  who  wexe  eiico\a«c^  lo 
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aim  alao  at  important  conBtitational  reforma- 
tions; and,  in  various  counties  and  cities,  the 
right  of  the  British  parliament  to  make  laws, 
which  should  bind  Ireland,  was  denied  in  pub- 
lic resolutions.  B7  degrees  the  spirit  which 
had  been  manifested  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  parliament  seemed  to  subside ;  and  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  was,  their  agreeing 
to  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Irish  army,  though  that  of  England  had 
always  been  passed,  with  a  true  constitutional 
caution,  only  from  year  to  year.  This  was 
much  exclaimed  against  by  some  of  the  Irish 
patriots;  and  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  clear 
their  parliament  from  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency: but  this  bill  was  afterwards  repealed. 
The  reviving  zeal  of  the  leading  members  at 
length  proved  completely  successful;  and,  in 
1782,  the  two  houses  were  ftilly  emancipated 
firom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  following  year,  the  government,  nobi- 
lity, and  people  of  Ireland,  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  an  asylum  to  many  families  of 
the  Genevese  who  were  banished  from  their 
city,  and  to  others  who  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  willing 
to  submit  to  an  aristocracy  of  their  own  citi- 
Z4>ns,  supported  by  the  swords  of  France  and 
Sardinia.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Waterford  was  allotted  for  their  reception,  a 
town  was  marked  out,  and  a  sum  of  money 
granted  for  erecting  the  necessary  buildings. 
These  preparations  for  their  accommodation 
were,  however,  rendered  ultimately  useless  by 
some  misunderstanding  which  arose  between 
the  parties. 

In  I78S,  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland 
addressed  the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him 
to  assume  the  government  of  that  kingdom 
during  his  majesty's  indisposition,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland; 
and  to  exercise  and  administer,  according  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  all  the 
royal  authorities,  jurisdictions,  and  preroga- 
tives. The  lord-lieutenant  having  declined 
presenting  the  address,  as  contrary  to  his  oath 
and  the  laws,  the  two  houses  appointed  dele- 
gates, who  delivered  it  to  his  royal  highness. 
His  majesty  having  recovered  from  his  severe 
indisposition,  the  prince  returned  an  answer 
ftttught  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  re- 
gard for  the  kingdom,  and  of  gratitude  to  the 
parliament  for  that  offer,  which  was  thus  ren- 
dered nugatory. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  afterwards  ex- 
tended some  indulgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  kingdom,  by  establishing  the  legality 
of  intermarriage  between  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants, by  admitting  them  to  the  profession 
of  the  law  and  the  benefit  of  education,  and  by 
removing  all  obstructions  upon  their  industry 
in  trade  and  manufactures;  and,  in  1/93,  a  bill 
passed  the  legislature,  by  which  the  Catholics, 
being  ftt^holders,  were  permitted  to  become 
parliMiuentaiy  electon.    They  were  not  to^^y 


satisfied  with  theae  concessioni,  but  wished 
for  a  repeal  of  all  remaining  diaqnalifieatfaai; 
and  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17K, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  lord-UenteDaat 
of  Ireland,  ihey  considered  the  disputed  poiBti 
as  conceded  by  the  ministry.  But  when  a  biU 
had  been  introduced  for  their  gratification,  tke 
great  power  and  influence  of  the  Beresfordi^t 
family  distinguished  by  inordinate  ambitkm 
and  rapacity,  occasioned  the  recall  of  dw 
popular  viceroy,  who  was  succeeded  by  Eni 
Camden;  and  thus,  to  gratify  a  few  insatiakk 
and  worthless  individuals,  the  happiness  tad 
safety  of  Ireland  were  exposed  to  destntctioa. 
The  whole  system  of  administration  was  now 
changed;  all  ideas  of  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  government  were  abandoned,  andcoo- 
cive  measures  alone  employed  to  silenee  tO 
complaints.  Of  this  harsh  and  onyielAif 
system,  the  fkctious  and  disaffected  took  ad- 
vantage to  promote  their  views  and  incrcaie 
the  number  of  their  adherent*. 

About  the  l>eginning  of  the  year  1791,  a  ■•■ 
ciety  was  instituted  under  the  appellatioB  of 
United  Irishmen,  the  oatensible  prindpki  of 
which  were  parliamentary  reform,  and  what 
they  termed  Catholic  emancipation,  or  a  re- 
storing of  the  Catholics  to  all  the  privilegaof 
Irish  subjects.     This  society  ia  said  to  haw 
owed  its  origin  to  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone;  and 
its  constitution  evinced  much  ability  and  poli- 
tical knowledge.    The  principal  article  of  tiie 
confederation  expressed,  that  "the  society  mi 
constituted  for  the  purpose  oi  forwarding  a 
brotherhood  of  affection,    a  conunnnity  of 
rights,  and  a  txnion  of  power,  among  Irishina 
of  every  persuasion ;  and  thereby  to  obtain  a 
complete  reform  in  the  legialatore,  founded  on 
the  principlea  of  civil,  political,  and  religioas 
liberty."    For  several  years,  flrom  the  aeoMT 
and  circumapection  with  which  ita  tJMn  wist 
conducted,  it  attracted  little  of  the  attention 
of  government.    But  the  violence  of  party  dis- 
putes wliich  followed  the  recall  of  Earl  fits- 
William  considerably  increased  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  and  added  to  them  several  per- 
sons of  abilities  and  influence;  paztiealartf 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Dr.  Mac-Nevin,  Cowudkr 
Emmet,  and  Oliver  Bond,  an  opvlmt  dtiaea 
of  Dublin.    From  the  confesaion  of  tkueae  my 
persons,  it  appears  tliat,  when  they  jollied  this 
society,  the  views  of  ita  leader  were  no  longer 
confined  to  parliamentary  or  eonatitatioaal  re- 
lief of  any  kind ;  aince,  in  1796,  thrangh  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Tone,  a  regular  commmiiontkiB 
was  opened  between  the  French  directoiy  aid 
the  United  Irishmen;  and,  in  the  BomBierof 
1796,    Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald  proceeded  to 
Switzerland,  and  had  an  interview  near  the 
French  firontier  with  General  Hocbe,  wham  it 
is  believed  the  whole  plan  of  an  invaaioB  was 
finally  adjusted.    An  attempt  to  cauny  it  into 
execution  was  made  in  the  foUowing  irinter, 
( 1796,)  when  the  French  fleet  took  the  opportv- 
nity,  afforded  by  a  thick  fog,  to  elnde  the  vigi- 
lance of  Adinixil  Colpoys,  by  whom  it  had 
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far  several  ■umtfaa  Uoelted  ap  hi  Brest,  and 
set  sail  Ibr  Irslaad.  But  the  fleet  was  dis- 
Kned  hy  Tioleat  storms:  a  part  of  it,  bowerer, 
consistinK  of  eifht  two-deckers,  snd  nine  other 
vessels,  anchored  in  Bantiy  Bay.  The  abvence 
af  their  icenera],  as  veil  aa  the  Tiolenoe  of  the 
veather,  preventinK  anj  attempt  to  effect  a 
landing,  they  quitted  tlie  coait  in  deipahr.  A 
eonsiderahle  decree  of  alarm  was  eicited  in 
Ireland  hy  the  appearance  ot  this  armament; 
but  the  people  hi  general  erinced  the  rnont 
deteniined  l^alty,  and  manifested  the  irreat- 
«u  readiness  to  meet  and  resist  the  enemy, 
if  a  descent  should  be  attempted. 

The  fkiloxe  of  the  expedition  under  Hoche, 
did  not,  howerer,  diseonrsfce  the  members  of 
the  Irish  Union;  they,  on  the  eontrary,  endea- 
voured more  flnnly  to  cement  their  alliance 
eith  France  and  established  a  rcRular  com- 
Monication  and  correspondence  with  tliat  coun- 
tiy.     New  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
israsion ;  and  Dr.  Mac-Nerin,  about  tliis  time. 
bansmltted  to  tlie  Ftcnch  goremment  a  me- 
■orial,  in  which  he  stated  thst  15(MJUi  United 
Irishmen  were  enrolled  snd  organised  in  the 
Horinee  of  Ulster.     Daring  the  aummer  of 
ifS(7,  great  preparations  were  tlierefore  made 
W  aseoond  attempt,  both  at  Brest  and  in  the 
Tael;  It  having  been  determined  tliat  the 
ftitch  should  supply  a  fleet  and  land-fbrce  to 
CMiperate  in  this  design.    But  the  plsn  was 
mdned  idwrtive  by  the  memorable  victory  of 
lard  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet. 
The  iBoat  active  and  vigorous  measures  were 
BOW  adf^ted  by  the  government.    A  very  con- 
iMembie  addition  was  made  to  the  military 
farce  of  the  kingdom;  a  Ull  was  enacted,  pro- 
Ustlng  seditious  meetings;  the  kabeat  rorptu 
act  was  suspended;  whole  counties  were  pro- 
fkiaed  out  of  the  king's  pcsce,  and  wisures 
a^c  of  great  quantities  of  concealed  arma. 
la  the  enforoement  of  these  meaaumi,  innu- 
MnUe  acta  ot  rigour,  and  evra  of  the  most 
tntal  and  lieroeious  cruelty,  sppear  to  have 
kien  committed  b7  the  agenu  ci  the  goreni- 
t;  but  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  re- 
■hered,  that  acts  of  atrocious  barbarity 
!  likewise  committed  by  the  rebels, 
ne  measures  of  rigour  (for  nothing  can 
JaatUy  cruelty )  were  is  some  degree  juntiiled 
by  s  eomplete  discoveiy  of  tlie  traitorous  de- 
riRus  and  proceedings  of  the  aociety.    A  pcr- 
aoa  af  the  name  of  Beynolds,  hoping  to  profit 
hy  s  diadosure  of  the  eonspirsry,  oomrauni- 
csted  saeh  inibrmation  as  led,  in  March,  179R, 
to  the  a^rehension  of  many  of  the  most  active 
■aleoBtcnta.      New  directors  wers  inatantly 
clwMen,  and  most  anxious  consultations  wore 
Mdcn  by  the  alarmed  oonapirstorn.    Finding 
thai  their  renewed  schemes  were  imparted  to 
the  viceray  by  another  informer,  they  resolved 
tohsnrd  an  insurrection,  wiiile  they  yet  pos- 
HMcd  the  meana  of  action.     To  check  their 
«ie*>apon  the  metropolia,  the  guards  of  the 
(S^  and  ot  all  the  principal  objecta  of  attack, 
soe  trebled^  and  the  whole  dtjr  w*m  in  fact 


converted  into  a  garriaoa.  The  inftttuated  mul- 
titude, liowever,  implicitly  obedient  to  the  di- 
rections of  their  leaders,  roae  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  and  about  16,000  appeared,  ill- 
armcd  indeed  and  wretchedly  accoutred,  in 
the  neighbourhofMl  of  Wexfni^.  They  madf 
themselves  masters  of  that  town,  where  they 
liberated  from  prison  Mr.  Brauohamp  Bagennl 
Hervey,  who  was  aftrrwarda  nominated  to  thr 
chief  command  of  their  army.  I'nder  liira  thry 
attacked  the  towns  of  New  Ross,  but  wen*  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter:  they  were  likewi-te 
repelled  in  assaults  upon  other  places.  The 
royal  forces,  however,  sufrered  a  check  on  the 
4th  of  June,  when,  a  stntng  post  of  the  rebi-ls 
being  attacked  by  (Colonel  \Valpolc,  he  waa  un- 
fortunately killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
and  his  corps,  bring  in  a  sitnation  in  which  it 
was  unable  to  act,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Ark- 
low.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  n'bel 
army,  on  the  9th,  iiresentctl  itwlf  befiire  Ark- 
low,  where  Oeneral  Nrt'dham  commanded  a 
considerable  body  of  the  kin;;'B  troops;  but  the 
position  which  he  had  taken,  and  the  dispoci- 
tions  he  maile,  were  such  that  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss. 

On  the  2Ist  of  June,  General  Lake  made  hia 
grand  attack  on  the  strong  position  of  the 
rebels  on  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Enniscorthy,  hav- 
ing gradually  collected  troops  flrom  every  part 
tiU  he  hsd  almost  surrounded  them.  They 
fought  with  an  appearance  of  spirit,  but  at 
length  fled  vrith  precipitation,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded.  Immediately 
after  this  action,  a  large  body  of  the  kimt's 
forces  advanced  to  Wexford,  which  Genrral 
Moore  entered  so  opportunely  as  to  prevent  tlie 
town  trma  being  laid  in  ashes.  The  insur- 
gents, before  they  retired,  nfferrd  to  tn>at ;  but 
General  Lake  refkised  to  sign  any  terms  with 
armed  rebels,  though  to  the  deluiled  multitude 
he  promised  pardon,  on  condition  of  instant 
submission.  Ilerrey  had  quitted  the  army 
soon  after  the  battle  of  New  Koss;  but,  being 
discovered  and  taken  with  some  others  in  a 
cave,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
hanged  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  alarming  commo- 
tions likewise  took  place  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  insurrection  aoon  became  almost 
general  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim ; 
but  on  the  ISth  the  rebels  received  a  total 
defeat  at  Itallinahinch.  They  fought  with  great 
obstinac>';  and  their  leader  Monro  was  made 
prisoner,  to  vrhom  no  mercy  was  shown. 

The  British  ministry,  in   the  mean   time, 
though  not  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
!  liord  Camden,  resolved  to  give  Ireland  a  military 
I  lor J-lieutenant ;  and  when  the  Marquis  Com- 
.  wallis  had  assumed  the  reins  of  goTcrnnient 
I  his  conduct  wa«  tempcrste  and  judicious.    II (• 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  inti- 
,  mating  that  he  had  received  his  maJesty^s  com- 
:  mands  to  acquaint  them,  "that  he  had  signified 
his  gracious  intention  of  gTai\l\iif>  a  v(^Tv«nA 
pardon  for  all  ofTenfcs  commllicd  on  ot  \ie\.Qte 
AAU 
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a  certain  day,  upon  sach  conditions,  and  with 
such  exceptions,  as  might  be  compatible  with 
the  general  safety:  bat  these  offers  of  mercy 
to  the  repentant  were  not  to  preclude  measures 
of  vigour  against  the  obstinate." 

A  special  commission  was  now  opened  in 
Dublin  for  the  trial  of  the  principal  delin- 
quents, several  of  whom  were  punished  with 
death.  Among  them  Bond  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned;  but  the  court  consented  to 
pardon  him,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther 
prosecution  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy, who  on  their  parts  engaged  to  make  a  fixll 
confession  of  all  the  proceedings  and  plans  of 
the  society;  after  which  they  were  permitted 
to  transport  themselves  to  any  country  not  at 
war  with  his  majesty.  Bond  survived  his  par- 
don only  a  few  days ;  and  O'Connor,  Mac-Kevin, 
and  the  rest,  after  having  been  a  considerable 
time  confined  in  Ireland,  were  removed  to  pri- 
sons  in  Scotland;  whence,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1802,  they  were  permitted  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  France. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under 
Hoche,  France,  fortunately  for  Great  Britain, 
made  no  attempt  to  assist  the  Irish  insurgents 
till  it  was  too  late;  and  the  aid  then  sent  was 
very  feeble,  and  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
Some  frigates  and  transports  from  France  ap- 
peared in  Killala  Bay,  and  landed  about  1000 
men,  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Few  insurgents  joined  the  invaders;  but  the 
French  general,  Humbert,  by  his  conduct 
proved  himself  an  officer  of  ability,  and  worthy 
of  command  where  there  was  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success.  He  advanced  without  loss  of  time 
to  Castlebar,  where  Lake  was  collecting  his 
forces;  attacked,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat; 
after  which  he  advanced  toward  Tuam ;  but,  on 
the  7th  of  September,  the  Muquis  Comwallis 
came  up  with  the  French  in  the  vicinity  of 
Castlebar,  when  they  retired;  and  the  next 
morning,  after  a  slight  resistance,  they  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  rebels  who  had 
joined  them  were  dispersed,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  killed  or  taken. 

Every  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  this  deplorable  contest  must 
be  vague  and  uncertain.  Some  have  stated  it 
at  30,000,  while  others  have  swelled  it  to  100,000 
—of  whom  they  say  nine  tenths  were  of  the  in- 
surgents; the  loss  of  the  royalists  being  about 
10,000  men.  Slaughter  and  desolation  at  length 
procured  a  kind  of  peace;  but  the  great  problem 
was  to  discover  by  what  means  the  flames  of 
discord  might  be  prevented  from  bursting  out 
afiresh.  As  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  a 
repetition  of  these  calamities,  government  re- 
commended a  legislative  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. A  proposition  for  such  a  union  was 
submitted  to  the  two  parliaments  on  the  same 
day  (January  22,  1799;)  and,  in  the  British 
legisUture,  the  addi«sB,  which  was  considered 
as  an  approbation  of  the  measure,  passed  with- 
out a  division.  A  similar  address  was  carried 
Ja  the  Irish  Hotxse  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  33, 


but  reijected  in  the  other  Honae  by  a  majority 
of  2,  which  the  next  day  increased  to  6  against 
the  measiure:  it  was  therefore  laid  aside  far 
that  time.  Government,  however,  by  no  meaos 
totally  abandoned  It;  for,  in  the  banning  of 
the  next  session,  the  proposition  was  agsia 
submitted  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
address  in  the  House  of  Lords  passed  without 
a  debate;  and,  after  an  animated  discussion  in 
the  Lower  House,  which  lasted  till  the  ooon  of 
the  following  day,  it  was  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  42.  The  act  of  union  afterward  pasted 
through  the  two  parliaments;  and  the  incor- 
poration took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1801. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  unity  in  government 
has  many  advantages,  and  is  indeed  esseniisllf 
necessary;  and  that  a  firm  consolidation  of  thf 
three  kingdoms,  with  an  impartial  and  equal 
distribution  of  protection  and  rights,  fairijr 
granted  and  faithfully  maintained,  must  tend 
to  infuse  new  life  into  every  part  of  the  united 
nation,  while  it  adds  to  the  prosperity,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  whole.  Bat 
it  was  not  alone  to  produce  this  unity  that  the 
union  was  planned.  It  was  designed  to  lead  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Ai 
the  Catholics  would  then  be  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nority, it  was  thought  that  concessions  mi|cht 
safely  be  made  to  them.  But  this  conciliatoiy 
scheme  was  fhistrated  by  prejudice  and  bigotrj. 

For  some  years  after  the  union,  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  continued  to  manifest  itself  amonfr 
the  lower  orders  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
agents  of  the  leaders  in  the  last  rebellion  re- 
newed their  attempts  to  excite  an  insurrection 
similar  to  the  former;  but,  fearing  that  their 
designs  were  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the 
explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a 
house  which  they  had  hired  for  a  ^^pSt,  they 
were  induced  to  rise  before  their  plans  were 
matured.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  1803,  great 
numbers  of  persons  of  the  lower  classes  sud- 
denly flocked  to  Dublin  from  different  paru  of 
the  country,  and  a  riotous  mob  assembled  with 
a  view  of  sturprising  the  castle.  Meeting  with 
Lord  Kilwarden,  the  chief  justice  of  Ireland, 
who,  as  attorney-general,  had  conducted  the 
prosecutions,  after  the  last  rebellion,  they 
forced  him  and  his  nephew  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  barbarously  murdered  them  with  theb 
pikes.  The  delay  which  the  perpetration  of 
this  atrocious  act  occasioned,  affoixled  time  fat 
some  troops  to  assemble,  and  the  insurgents 
were  attacked  and  dispersed.  Many  were  ap- 
prehended and  tried,  and  several  suffered  death, 
for  this  feeble  and  rash  attempt  at  rebellion. 
Among  those  who  were  not  spared  was  Emmet 
(son  of  the  counsellor,)  the  director  and  leader 
of  the  misguided  multitude. 

Since  that  time,  no  open  insurrections  hare 
occurred  in  Ireland;  but  eonunotious  have 
occasionally  arisen,  and  many  acts  of  brutal 
violence  have  been  committed  in  different 
parts,  trom  the  discontent  of  the  inferior  people, 
arising  from  a«(rarian  extortion,  the  preaaure  of 
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^  atniggles  of  religious  taction, 
'the  Catholic  disabilities,  which 
er  the  head  of  "England,"  has, 

much  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
tly,  a  very  considerable  change 
;e  in  the  habits  of  numbers  of 

who,  by  the  exhortations  of  a 
have  been  induced  to  abjure  the 
as  liquors.  A  senseless  cry  for 
Lhe  union,  which  is  kept  up  by 


Mr.  O'Connell,  is  now  almost  the  sole  cause  of 
agitation  in  Ireland.  Tet  even  that  cry  would 
probably  have  been  raised  in  vain,  had  not  the 
people  been  irritated  by  Lord  Stanley  perti- 
naciously striving  to  obtahi  an  act,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  voters,  but  which 
was  believed  to  be  intended  to  diminish  the 
numlier  of  them,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  tliat  effect. 


FRANCE. 


its  name  flrom  the  Franks,  or 
irman  nation,  who,  having  con- 
ils,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  the 

KNT  AHD   SITUATION. 
Decrees. 

between  i^^'  "'  N-  !»*• 
between  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  E.long. 

revolution,  France  contained 
miles,  with  161  inhabitants  to 
is  now  reduced  nearly  to  the 
ons;  but,  from  the  subsequent 
>pulation,  there  are  now  about 
lare  mile. 

8. — It  is  bounded  by  the  English 
the  Netherlands  on  the  north; 
Eerland,  and  Germany,  from  the 
h  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine, 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
antains,  which  divide  it  from 
Muth ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
By  the  treaty  of  the  year  1815, 


concluded  between  the  allied  powers  and  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  line  of  boundary  was  traced  along 
the  Netherlands,  so  as  to  leave  PhilippeviUe 
and  Marienbourg,  with  the  whole  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  without  the  French  frontier;  then 
passing  by  the  Saar,  it  left  out  Saar-Louis; 
proceeding  by  the  Lauter,  it  allowed  Weissen- 
bourg  to  the  French.  It  followed  the  course 
of  the  Rliine  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Basle; 
turned  off  to  the  south-west  toward  the  district 
of  Mount  Jura;  and  left  the  Pays  de  Gex  to 
the  Helvetic  state,  to  be  united  with  the  canton 
of  Geneva.  Thence,  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
limits  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  year 
1790. 

DiTisiows.— The  ancient  provinces  of  France 
were  divided  by  the  first  revolutionary  assembly 
into  83  departments,  which  were  increased  by 
new  acquisitions  to  106.  In  consequence  of 
the  subtraction  of  22  after  the  pacification  of 
Paris,  86  now  form  the  aggregate  number. 
Both  the  former  and  the  latter  divisions  of  the 
realm  are  given  in  the  following  list:— 


icat  ProvincM. 

DepirtmenU. 

Chief  Towni. 

I  Flandera 

Nord Douai 

.... 

Pas  de  Calais 

Arras 

IT       ...         • 

Somme 
f-  Lower  Seine 
Calvados 

Amiens 

Rouen 

Caen 

ndy        .       .       .    < 

Manche 

Ome     . 

.  Eure     . 

r  Seine    . 

Coutancea 

Alen<;on 

Evreux 

Parla|N-^'«-^ 

France  ■ 

Seine  and  Oise    . 

Oise 
-  Aisne    . 
P  Seine  and  Mame 

Mame  . 

Tersailles 

Beauvais 

Laon 

Melun 

Chalons  snr  Mame 

lagne      .              .    < 

Ardennes     . 

Aube     . 
.  Upper  Mame 
'  Meuse  . 

Moselle 

Sedan 
Troyes 
Chauraont 
Bar  sur  Orahin 
Mctz 

ae    .       .       •       •    •< 

Meorthe 
Vosges  . 
f  Lower  Rhine 
Upper  Rhine 

Nand 

Epinal 

Strasbourg 

•       •       •       •     . 
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Bretagne  . 


Maine  and  FercliP 

Anjou 
Touraine   . 

Orleannois 


Berri  . 

Ttivemois  . 
Boorbonnoia 

Bnrgnndy . 


Franche-Comte 

Poiton 

Sainton{^  and  Aonin 

An^umoia 

Marche 

Limoiuin  . 
Auvergne  . 
Lyonnoia  . 

Dauphin^  . 

Ooienne  . 
Perigord    . 

Queroy 

Rouer^e  and  Marrhr 

Gascony    . 

Beam 
KuuKBillon 

LanRnedoc 

Crrennea  .... 

Provence  .... 

Corsica     .       •       .       • 

Territory  of  Avifcnon  and 

Comitjo/VeBaiBsin    . 


{ 


{ 


{ 
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Departments. 

Isle  and  Yilaine 

Lower  Loire 

Cdtes  du  Nord 

Finisterre 

Morbihan 

Sarthe  . 

Mayenne 

Mayenne  and  Loire 

Indre  and  Loire 

Loiret   . 

Eure  and  Loire 

Loire  and  Clier 
/   Cher 
I   Indre    . 

Niftvre  . 

Allier    .       . 

Tonne  . 

C6te  d'Or     . 

SaAne  and  Loire . 
*"  Upper  Sadne 

Doubt  . 

Jura 

Ain 

Tienne . 

Deux  Sfevrea 

Vendee . 

Lover  Charente 

Ctiarente 

Creuse  . 
I    Upper  Vienne 
I   Correze 
f    Puy  de  D6nie 
I   Cantal  . 
I    Rhdne  . 
)    Loire     . 

laere     . 

DrOme  . 

Upper  Alps  . 

Oironde 
(  Dordogne     . 
\  Lot  and  Garonne 
f  Lot 
\  Tarn  and  Garonne 

AveyTon 

Landes . 

Gers 

Arrifege 

Upper  Pyrenees 

Lower  Pyrenees 

Eastern  Pyrencei 

Upper  Garonne 

Tarn     . 

Aude 

Ileranlt 
I-  Gard     . 

Ijoz^re  . 

Ard^che 

Upper  Loire 

Mouths  of  the  RItone 

Lower  Alps  . 

Var       .       . 

Corsica . 

Yaucluse 


{ 


{ 
{ 


Chief  TonriM. 

Rennes 

Nantes 

St.  Bricux 

Qulmper 

Vannes 

LeMans 

Laval 

Aagen 

Tours 

Orleans 

Chartres 

Blois 

Bourges 

Chateauroux 

Nevers 

Moalins 

Auxerre 

Dijon 

Macon 

Teaoul 

Besanqon 

Lons  le  Saulnier 

Bourg 

Poitiers 

Niort 

Fontenay  le  Comt« 

Saintes 

Angonleme 

Gueret 

Limoges 

Tulles 

Clermont 

St.  Flour 

Lyon 

Montbrison 

Grenoble 

Valence 

Gap 

Bourdeaux 

Verigneux 

Agen 

Cahors 

Montauban 

Bhodes 

Mont  de  Marsan 

Auch 

Foix 

Tarbes 

Pau 

Perpignan 

Toulouse 

Albi 

Carcassonne 

Montpelier 

Nismes 

Mende 

Privaa 

LePuy 

Aix 

Digne 

Toulon 

Ajaccio 

Avignon 


rtmcBt  finrmi  three,  four,  or  five 
led  aRondisaements.    These  are 
to  cantoDB,  which  are  composed  of 
nber  of  commanes.    A  commune 
a  sinifle  town,  and  sometimes 
of  several  Tillaa^es,  possessing 
manicipality.    All  the  consider- 
i  divided  into  several  communes. 
it  each  department  is  a  prefect, 
ed  by  a  council,  and  possesses  a 
s  aathority.    There  are  also  a  de- 
>ancil,  and  a  district  and  commu- 
te perform  various  public  duties. 
ras   CocNTBT.— A   considerable 
e  is  a  plain  country;  but  its  ap- 
!Ty  various  in  different  parts,  and 
.8  are  finely  diversified  with  hills 
he  departments  of  Upper  Yienne 
and  others  in  the  south,  afford 
3d  beantiAU  landscapes;   while 
lid  provinces  of  Bretatcne,  Ai^ou, 
■esent  extensive  wastes  of  heath, 
rat  the  appearance  of  deserts. 
I. — ^The  chief  mountains  in  France 
8,  are  the  Alps,  which  form  its 
1  the  side  of  Italy;  the  Pyrenees, 
t  firom  Spain;  the  Yos^s,  which 
department  of  that  name  firom 
per  Saone  and  Upper  Rhine; 
irhich  divides  France  from  Swit- 
the  Cevennes  in  the  south,  a 
:omprehends  the  highest  moun- 
ice.     The  mountains  in  the  de- 
Pay  de  Ddme  and  Cantal  (the 
ice  of  Auvergne)  are  remarkable 
anic  nature.    The  whole  of  the 
udded  with  extinct  volcanoes, 
me  remote  period,  beyond  the 
>ry,  have  evidently  been  in  tre- 
m. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  forests 
e  been  much  diminished.  Many 
in  the  possession  of  the  nobles 
ical  communities,  and  were  con- 
i  revolutionary  governments.  On 
ey  passed  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
cot  down  the  timber,  and  par- 
e  land  into  small  bums.  The 
»ts  of  France  do  not  now  occupy 
out  17.000,000  of  acres,  of  which 
lan  1,000,000  is  covered  with  AUl 
r  trees.  The  six  best  wooded 
f  France  are  Cdte  d'Or,  Corsica, 
,  Yosges,  the  Nifevre,  and  the 
»  are,  however,  extensive  woods 
trs ;  such  as  those  of  Orleans  and 
.  The  Breton  departments  are 
ily  wooded.  In  the  department 
there  are  extensive  pine  forests, 
ndj  country,  the  shepherd  pea- 
tly  move  about  upon  lofty  stilts, 
imselves  by  a  long  stick  behind 
p.  Not  more  than  one-seventh 
ich  forests  is  the  property  of  the 
I  a  regular  public  establishment 
ement  of  the  torestg;  they  are  I 
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divided  into  32  districta,  each  of  which  has  a 
conservator,  who  has  under  him  horse  and 
foot  guards  and  inspectors. 

Lakss.— The  lakes  of  France  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  most  considerable  is  the  Lac  de 
Orand  Lieu,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire.  It  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  long,  and 
two  leagues  wide :  it  is  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Boulogne,  Ognon,  and  other  small 
rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  Loire  by 
the  river  Achenau.  In  the  maritime  depart- 
ments of  the  south-west  and  south-east,  there 
are  also  pieces  of  water  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and,  in  the  departments  of  the  Ain 
and  the  Meurthe  there  are  many  lakes  of  small 
dimensions. 

RivBBS. — ^The  principal  riven  in  France  are 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Seine.    The  Loire  takes  its  course  north  and 
north-west,  being,  with  all  its  windings  from 
its  source  to  the  sea.  supposed  to  run  about 
500  miles.    The  Rhone  flows  on  the  south-west 
to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  to  the  south  till  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean.     The  Garonne  rises 
in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  course 
first  north-east,  and  has  a  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  a  canal:  it 
afterwards  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Gironde. 
This  name  it  receives  on  its  junction  with  the 
Dordogne.    The  Seine,  rising  in  the  CAte  d'Or. 
runs  to  the  north-west,  visiting  Troyes,  Paris, 
and  Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  at  Havre-de-Grace;  having  been 
joined  in  its  course  by  the  Mame,  the  Oise,  the 
Aisne,  and  other  streams.    To  these  we  may 
add  the  Saone.  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at 
Lyons;  the  Charente,  which  rises  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Yienne,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Rochefort;  the 
Rhine,  which,  having  its  source  in  Switserland, 
is  the  eastern  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  receives  the  Mosalle  and  the 
Saar  in  its  progress;  the  Sonune,  which  rises 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and,  passing  by 
Peronne  and  Amiens,  falls  into  the  English 
Channel  below  Abbe^e;  the  Yar,  which  runs 
to  the  southwud  firom  the  Alps,   dividing 
France  tiom  Italy,  and  ftdling  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, west  of  Nice;  the  Adonr,  which 
rises  near  the  Pyrenees,  and,  running  ftom 
east  to  west  by  Tarbes  and  Dax,  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  below  Bayonne;  the  Isere  and 
the  Doubs,  which  fall  into  the  Rhone;  and  the 
Meuse,  wMch  flows  into  the  Netherlands. 

CAifAi.s.— The  canals  existing,  or  in  pro- 
gress, in  France,  are  about  86  in  number, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  946  leagues; 
many  of  these  are,  however,  far  from  being 
completed.  Ninety  others  are  projected;  but 
it  is  probable  that  few  of  them  will  be  exe- 
cuted. The  first  canal  formed  in  France  was 
that  of  Briare,  which  is  about  25  leagues  long, 
unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  was  Queued, 
in  1642.   The  canal  of  Langoedoc,  otv«  ot  X^ 
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grreatest  public  worka  of  Louis  XIY^  is  50 
leagues  long,  joins  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  72  bridges  and  55  aqueducts, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  immense 
reservoir,  a  league  square,  and  100  feet  deep. 
It  was  finished  in  1681,  and  fourteen  years  were 
spent  in  the  construction  of  it.  The  canal  of 
the  centre,  Arom  the  Saone  to  the  Loire,  has  a 
length  of  25  leagues ;  the  canal  fh)m  the  Rhone 
to  the  Rhine  will,  when  finished,  have  about 
70  leagues ;  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  which  has 
a  tunnel  extending  nearly  two  miles,  and  which 
will  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Channel, 
has  a  course  of  50  leagues.  The  canal  of  St. 
Quentin,  which  joins  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise, 
commences  at  Cambray,  and  proceeds  to 
Chouny,  where  it  imites  with  the  canal  of  the 
Sorame,  which  ends  at  St.  Valery.  In  one 
part  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  extraordinary 
length.  Several  of  the  projected  canals  are 
meant  to  be  cairied  through  a  great  extent  of 
country. 

Railboads.— There  are,  as  yet,  but  few 
railroads  in  France,  though  many,  and  of  great 
extent,  have  been  projected.  The  only  works 
of  the  kind  which  have  been  executed  are  the 
railroads  (h)m  Paris  to  St.  Germain;  St.  £ti- 
enne  to  Lyons;  St.  Etienne  to  the  Loire;  and 
Andreziaux  to  Roannes.  The  warlike  mania, , 
by  which  the  French  were  infected  in  1840,  was 
fatal  to  many  useful  projects. 

MiifBBAL  Watbbs  and  Rbmabkablb 
SFBiires.— There  are  in  France  about  240 
mineral  springs  of  various  kinds;  hot  and  cold 
ferruginous,  hot  and  cold  sulphureous,  hot  and 
cold  gaseous,  and  hot  and  cold  saline.  Of  these, 
151  can  furnish  accommodations  for  sick  visi- 
tors, 79  are  visited  by  persons  from  distant 
places,  and  10  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity. It  is  calculated  that  .£300,000  is  an- 
nuaUy  spent  at  these  springs,  by  those  who  fre- 
quent them. 

The  waters  of  Barege,  which  lie  near  the 
borders  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, have  been  preferred  to  all  others  in 
France,  for  the  recovery  of  health;  but  pro- 
bably the  cures  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
them  may  be  more  reasonably  attributed  to 
their  accidental  success  with  some  great  per- 
sons, and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  soil, 
than  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  The  waters 
of  Sultsbach,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  are  said  to  cure  paralysis,  weak  nerves, 
and  the  stone.  At  Bagneres,  not  far  from 
Barege,  are  celebrated  mineral  waters  and 
baths,  to  which  people  resort,  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish baths,  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Forges, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters;  and  those  of 
St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obstructions. 

MiNBS  AND  MiirBBAi.s.— "  With  respect  io 
mineral  substances,  France,"  sasrs  a  recent 
Freneh  geographer,  "is,  perhaps,  of  all  coun- 
tries of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  that  which 
hat  been  the  most  parsimonionsly  gifted.  The 
jnvdotta  mettda  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 


small  quantity  of  gold  which  it  ooDf 
French  territory  is  found  in  the  An 
Uerault,  Card,  and  Cese  rivers;  b 
insignificant  portions,  that  the  g< 
can  hardly  contrive  to  live  by  tb 
The  last  mine  of  argentiferous  lead, 
worked  in  the  Yosges,  was  given  up 
account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  pro 
of  Allemont,  in  the  Isere,  is  not  riche 
copper  is  not  so  rare,  the  quantit 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  the  Lowei 
of  Chessy,  &c.  &c.  are  far  from  beii 
our  consumption.  Lastly,  the  only 
wliich  we  have,  at  Poullauen,  in 
Saint  Julien,  in  the  department  of 
and  Yienne,  in  the  Isere,  are  capable 
ing  but  a  trifling  part  of  what  we  re 
the  other  hand,  iron  is  abundant,  «c 
the  Upper  Mame,  the  Mease,  and  the 
Coal,which  is  excellent  in  the  departs 
Loire,  and  in  the  departments  on  t. 
fh>ntier,  is,  unfortunately,  too  une 
tributed  between  our  provinces,  to  a 
being  turned  effectually  to  account 
sent  state  of  the  roads.  The  Frenc! 
contain  magniificent  marbles,  com 
those  of  Carrara,  and  which  are  equi 
of  being  employed  in  sculpture.  In  t 
bourhood  is  also  found  alabaster  oi 
quality.  The  Lower  Pyrenees  give  < 
the  Fliy  de  Ddme  hu  antimony, 
sulphur  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
Jura.  Manganese  is  said  to  be  so  al 
the  vast  mine  of  Roman&che  (Saone 
that  all  Europe  might  be  supplied 
mineral  for  ages.  In  the  basin  of 
quarries  of  mill-stones  are  worked  wi 
The  flints,  with  which  the  soil  of  CJ 
Picardy,  and  the  Orleannois  is  cover 
come,  in  consequence  of  their  good  1 
important  object  of  exportation ;  the 
of  gun-flint  maker,  which  g^ves  empl 
a  great  number  of  workmen,  consist! 
of  cutting  this  sil^x  into  a  proper 
means  of  the  hand  and  iron  tools.  ' 
of  the  Loire  and  Oaronne  contain  the 
of  porcelain  clay.  Salt,  especially 
salbie  springes,  does  not  abound  i 
for  which  reason  sea-salt  is  most  n 
is  acrid  and  of  a  greyish  hue.  TI 
ment  of  Meurthe  possesses,  howev« 
of  sal  gem,  the  transparency  and  1 
forms  of  which  are  remarkably  I 
This  mine  of  rock-salt  was  discover 
its  extent  is  estimated  at  30  square  le 
its  thickness  at  nearly  180  yards.  It 
be  capable  of  famishing  annually  1 
quintals  during  a  period  of  96,000  yei 
Climatb,  Soil,  and  Aobiccltubb 
particularly  in  the  interior  parts  of  tl 
is  in  general  mild  and  wholesome; 
authors  think  that  it  is  not  so  salal 
pretended,  and  that  the  French  hav 
successful  in  giving  false  prepossess 
vour  of  their  own  oountiy.  It  must, 
owned,  that  their  weather  is  more 
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led  than  in  RiigUnd.  In  the  northern  pro- 
ei^  howerer,  the  winters  are  moreintenaely 
,  and  Che  inhabitants  not  so  well  sopplied 
.  flzing,  which  in  France  is  chiefly  of  wood, 
Xfa  coal  has  been  lately  broofcht  more  into 
than  it  ever  was  before  our  time.  The 
Item  departments  are  subject  to  a  serious 
lyaaee.  This  is  a  drying  and  stormy  wind, 
!d  the  mistral,  which  blows  firom  the  north- 
h-cast,  principally  in  spring,  and  is  equally 
DBS  to  man  and  to  vegeution.  The  soil  is 
llent,  and  prodnees  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
wt  every  faixniy  of  life.  Some  of  the  firuits 
I  a  higher  flavour  than  those  of  England; 
the  pasturage  and  tillage  are  not  com- 
hie  to  oars. 

MWTABUia.— Oak,  elm,  ash,  and  other  trees, 
BKMk   in  England,  are  found  in  France; 
dk  also  abounds  with  esculent  roots,  all 
Isof  salads,  and  excellent  Arnits,  particularly 
lea.  flgs,  prunes,  chestnuts,  apples  in  iht 
hem  prorinees,  and  capers  in  the  southern. 
rodneea  hemp,  flax,  manna,  safflron,  tobacco, 
many  drags.    Silk  is  so  abnndsmtly  pro- 
ed,  beside  what  is  imported,  as  to  afford  a 
fishing  traide.    The  Froich  wines  are  so 
I  known  that  they  need  only  to  be  men- 
led.    It  is  solBcient  to  observe,  that,  though 
y  differ  very  sensibly  in  their  taste  and  pro- 
ties^  all  of  them  are  excellent,  particularly 
•e  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux, 
itae;  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac:  and  there 
:  few  constitutions,  be  they  ever  so  valetn- 
■ly,  to  which  some  one  or  other  sort  is  not 
ipted.    VTe  may  add,  that  the  French  brandy 
better  than  any  other  production  of  vinous 
liL    Olive  oil  is  made  in  large  quantities, 
rtiealarly  in  the  provinces  nearest  to  the 
liitenanean;  but  the  consumption  is  so  prreat 
tt  mneh  is  imported  from  Italy:  the  inferior 
t  sopplies  the  soap  manufactories  of  Mar- 
Has.   Langnedoc  produces  the  herb  called 
H,  which,  when  burned,  makes   excellent 
riUa.    Among  the  important  articles  of  cul- 
Ukm  in  France  must  be  mentioned  one  of 
■fsiatJTfly  recent  introduction,  tbat  of  the 
rtioot,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pg.  The  departments  in  which  it  is  most 
itiwrted  are  those  of  the  Nord,  Fas  de  Calais, 
I,  aad  Bomme.    In  the  extraction  of  sugar 
m  the  root,  not  less  than  130,000  persons  were 
pkfcd  in  183S,  and  the  quantity  produced 
8  aeaily  80,000^000  of  pounds.    The  French 
■•  ionnerly  Cunoos  for  horticulture;   but 
!y  are  at  present  inferior  to  the  English  in 
i  maaagement  of  their  gardens. 
haaee  eontaina  few  animals,  either  wild  or 
se^  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  England, 
apt  wolvea  and  wild  boars.     The  horses, 
A  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  fkr  inferior  to  the 
^Uah;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  sheep  so  fine ; 
t  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  chsmois,  or  moun- 
••foat,  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  the 
^fiUk  goats.    We  know  of  no  difference  be- 
Ma  the  marina  prodoctions  of  France  and 
necf  EB^aad.  bvt  that  the  former  counttj 


is  not  so  well  served,  even  on  the  sea-coast, 
with  salt-water  fish. 

Natusai.  Cubiositiss.— The  natural  curio- 
sities of  France  consist  chiefly  in  subterraneous 
caverns  and  remarkable  springs.  Near  Salins, 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  are  several  remark- 
able caves,  the  length  of  which,  taken  together, 
is  about  400  feet,  and  the  breadth  60  feet.  The 
descent  is  by  40  stone  steps,  and  20  of  wood. 
At  the  bottom,  by  the  aid  of  lighted  torches, 
m^  be  seen  six  springs  of  salt  water,  and  two 
of  f^resh,  gushing  out  and  running  with  great 
rapidity.  The  streams  are  kept  separate  by 
proper  trenches,  which  conduct  them  into  other 
vaults,  supported  by  large  pillars ;  wherein  are 
placed  reservoirs  fbr  the  reception  of  the  salt 
water,  which  is  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  top 
by  proper  engines:  it  is  then  put  into  pans, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  extracted  firom 
it.  At  Baulme,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  is 
a  cavern  above  300  feet  under  ground,  ftall  of 
icicles;  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  little  river,  of 
which  it  has  been  fluently  said  that  it  flows 
in  the  winter,  and  is  firosen  in  the  summer ;  but 
this  assertion  is  not  true.  In  a  calcareous  hill 
near  Arci,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  are 
some  curious  caves,  one  of  which  is  divided 
into  many  chambers,  contidnlng  great  quan- 
tities of  stalactites  in  the  most  feoitastic  forms. 
Some  of  the  caves  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Pny  de  D6me  and  Cantal  are  also  remarkable. 
A  remarkable  spring  is  tliat  of  Vauduse, 
which,  instead  of  rising  with  gentle  murmurs 
and  vrith  fluid  transparency,  is  at  once  a  turbu- 
lent and  foaming  stream,  issuing  under  a  rock, 
which  is  300  feet  high,  and  forcing  its  way  down 
a  deep  descent  among  dark  moss  covered  vrith 
blocks  of  stone.  A  still  more  remarluible  spring 
is  that  of  Fonte  Estorbe,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude.  It  rises  in  a  natural  grotto,  and  is 
usually  so  copious  as  to  form  of  itself  the  chief 
part  of  the  river  Lers.  The  stream  flows  firom 
the  grotto  with  a  very  rapid  current,  vrith  a 
width  of  18  or  SO  feet,  and  a  depth  of  a  foot  and 
several  inches.  But  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  whenever  there  has  been  a  long  drought,  it 
becomes  intermittent.  The  intermission  occurs 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  equal  intervals. 
When  the  time  for  its  flowing  returns,  a  great 
noise  is  heard  on  the  side  of  the  cavern  firom 
which  the  waters  spring,  and  they  gush  out  so 
copiously,  tliat  their  effect  in  swelling  the  river 
Lers  may  be  perceived  five  or  six  miles  down 
the  stream. 

Among  the  natural  curiouties  of  this  country 
may  likewise  be  reckoned  the  plain  of  Crau,  in 
Provence,  wliich  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
stony  desert  in  Europe.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
in  diameter,  and  contains  between  SO  and  S5 
square  leagues,  or  about  150,000  English  miles. 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  round  gravel;  some 
of  the  stones  are  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
man. 

PorciATioN. — The  population  of  France, 
before  the  Revolution,  was  estimated  «.\.  vboMX 
/  36,00(h000;  in  lSi6j  it  was  33,M0,^W. 
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National  Chabactsb,  Marhkbs,  avd  Cus- 
toms.— The  French,  in  their  persons,  are  not 
BO  tall  as  their  neighbours;  bat  they  are  well 
proportioned  and  active,  and  more  free  than 
most  otlter  nations  from  bodily  deformities. 
The  ladles  are  celebrated  more  for  their 
sprightly  wit  than  their  personal  charms:  yet 
many  have  very  pleasing  features  and  interest- 
ing countenances.  The  female  peasants,  in 
general,  are  remarkably  deficient  in  beauty, 
and  are  best  described  by  being  contrasted  with 
women  of  the  same  rank  in  England.  The 
upper  classes  accomplish  themselves  with  the 
exercises  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  in  the 
practice  of  which  they  excel  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  skill  and  graceAilness.  They  are  fond 
of  hunting;  and  the  gentry,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  left  off  their  heavy  jack-boots,  the 
huge  war-saddle,  and  monstrous  curb-bridle, 
in  that  exercise,  and  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  English  manners. 

The  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  are 
well  known,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their  predomi- 
nant characteristic ;  and  they  are  perhaps  the 
only  people  ever  heard  of,  who  have  derived 
great  utility  firom  a  national  weakness.  It 
supports  them  under  misfortunes,  and  impels 
them  to  actions  to  which  true  courage  incites 
other  nations.  This  character  is  so  conspi- 
cuous both  in  the  higher  and  middling  ranks,  as 
to  produce  excellent  officers;  and  it  also  ap- 
pears in  the  common  soldiers  of  France,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  late  war  against 
the  allied  powers,  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour. 

The  French  affect  freedom  and  wit;  but 
fkshionable  dresses  and  diversions  engross  too 
much  of  their  conversation.  Their  diversions 
are  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  English; 
but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  different  complexion. 
Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenerates  into 
gross  foppery  in  the  men,  and  in  the  ladies  it 
is  kept  up  by  admitting  indecent  freedoms; 
but  the  seeming  levities  of  both  sexes  are  not 
so  frequently  attended  with  criminality  as  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  their  manners  would  be 
induced  to  expect.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  are 
more  instances  of  a  violation  of  the  conjugal 
vow  in  France  than  in  other  countries;  but 
appearances  of  grossness  and  indelicate  fami- 
liarity must  not  always  be  construed  into  guilt. 

That  politeness  which  pervaded  every  class 
before  the  Kevolution,  suffered  a  severe  shock 
from  the  ebullition  of  those  fierce  and  licen- 
tious passions  which  were  brought  into  action 
by  the  convulsions  of  the  state.  The  ordinary 
manners  assumed  a  strong  tincture  of  rude- 
ness, sometimes  approaching  to  brutality;  and, 
though  this  coarseness  subsided  on  the  return 
of  interior  tranquillity,  the  former  refinement 
is  very  far  indeed  Arom  having  been  tuRy  re- 
stored. To  keep  on  the  hat  at  table,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  females,  is  common  in 
France.  Perhaps  the  resentment  and  ill-will 
with  which  the  French  were  inspired  against 
tteEngliah,  /br  promoting  every  meafture  which 


led  to  their  humiliation  and  disfpraee,  obstneted 
the  display  of  that  politeness  which  our  eon- 
tr]nnaen  were  previously  so  ready  to  admov- 
ledge.  When  this  quality,  however,  flouidwl 
in  full  luxuriance,  it  was  tut  tmm  being  indi- 
cative of  cordiality  or  friendship.  AFrenchmaa 
would  lavish  compliments,  and  repeat  his  o0en 
of  service,  without  affixing  any  serions  meu- 
ing  to  tlie  terms  which  he  employed.  TUi 
practice  seemed  to  have  a  good  efl^  in  mak- 
ing persons  pleased  with  themselves;  bat  no 
man  of  penetration  could  be  duped  by  sndi 
insincerity.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  thM 
this  external  polish  prevailed  in  Franee,  more 
than  in  any  other  European  cotrntry,  above 
750  years  ago,  when  William  the  Norman  sailed 
from  its  coast  upon  his  expedition  to  ow 
island. 

This  polish,  as  we  learn  from  experience,  ii 
not  incompatible  with  the  most  unfeeling  bar 
barity.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  readers  of  history:  aid 
the  still  more  horrible  enormities,  deliberatdy 
perpetrated,  and  coolly  vindicated,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution,  seem  to  indicate  a  cal- 
losity of  disposition.  This  censure  may  appear 
harsh,  but  there  is  obviously  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  it.  Gaiety  went  hand  hi  lumd  witli 
cruelty ;  and  he  who  had  stained  himself  witk 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  would  repair 
fh>m  the  scene  of  guilt  to  the  theatre,  and 
enjoy  the  prevailing  mirth,  as  if  he  had  felt  no 
compunction,  or  had  been  the  most  innocent 
of  mankind. 

Another  proof  of  the  want  of  moral  feelinx 
may  be  drawn  tioxa  that  fondness  for  militaiy 
glory  which  has  for  ages  prevailed  in  Franee^ 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  it  hM 
caused,  seems  to  prevail  as  strongly  as  ever. 
To  gratify  this  vicious  fondness,  a  Frenchman 
woiUd  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  whole  biunin 
race.  Such  a  passion  is  necessarily  inconsis- 
tent vrith  humanity  and  with  the  refined  fed- 
ings  of  the  soul ;  and  the  licentiousness  of  te 
warlike  character  has  a  tendency  to  subvert  or 
impair  domestic  habits  and  private  viitafES. 
The  idleness  which  it  introduces  also  proaipCs 
to  the  practice  of  gaming,  which  is  dlAiaedkf 
the  force  of  example  among  other  clasaes  ii 
the  community,  and  is  productive  of  serions 
mischief.  This  habit  spreads  even  among  the 
women;  and  its  effects  are  not  altogether 
favourable  to  their  chastity  or  their  mor^ 

In  French  society,  the  females  make  a  man 
prominent  figure  than  in  other  oommnnitiek 
Being  remarkably  fk«e  from  difiUenee  or  re- 
serve, they  take  the  lead  in  converaation,  dis- 
cuss every  subject  with  an  air  of  authority,  and 
settle  even  the  most  important  political  qnfcs- 
tions  with  the  same  ease  with  whi^  they 
expatiate  upon  points  of  dresa  and  eztns] 
decoration.  They  are  more  active  and  anai- 
duous  in  the  management  of  (wdinary  XnM 
tlian  their  husbands,  who,  ««w|n»tntfwi  with  thi 
superior  influence  of  the  fair  in  reconuiMBdliM 
the  produce  of  the  shop,  or  in  procuing  a  gon^ 


,  artiele,  TSiioiiAly  amuae 
1  tke  ncaatime. 

au  of  dxeaa,  in  France,  are  ex- 
ble.  The  women  have  great  taate 
hat  kind;  but  they  do  not  always 
itli  effect,  because  a  fondness  for 
BtHuetimes  militate  against  deoo- 
ce.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
he  men  affected  to  disregard  dress, 
to  be  proud  of  that  slovenly  ap- 
cb,  in  their  opinion,  suited  repub- 
88;  bat  their  fondness  for  finery 
amed  its  sway,  though  the  ridicu- 
tastie  foppery  of  a  petit-maitre  of 
I  ia  now  rarely  witnessed, 
whole,  the  French  may  be  cha- 
a  gay,  lively,  volatile  people,  more 
r  sentiment  and  passion  than  by 
,ent;  impelled  by  the  ideas  of  the 
tout  regard  to  the  probable  result 
ixion;  destitute  of  fixed  principles 
ad  virtue;  floating  between  super- 
nfidelity;  and  exhibiting,  amidst 
iperate  liabits  in  ordinary  life,  a 
vehemence  at  which  phlegmatic 
surprised  and  disgusted. 
rH8.— The  French  capital  is  highly 
rticular  notice.  When  Gaul  was 
man  government,  Lutetia  stood 
i  same  spot  where  Paris  is  now 
e  modem  name  was  given  to  it  by 
lecause  it  was  the  chief  town  of 
Gallic  nation.  It  was  the  royal 
;  and,  though  it  was  not  inhabited 
l^e,  he  attended  to  its  augmenta- 
ovement.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
MXkM\  but  it  was  quickly  rebuilt, 
Uy  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
d  baffle  a  long  siege  fh>m  those 
■s.  In  the  Seine  are  two  small 
1  St.  Louis  and  Notre-Dame:  on 
md  the  ancient  city.  The  present 
ria,  along  the  river,  is  almost  4^ 
eadth  is  between  3  and  4  miles 
r  ■outhem  wall  to  that  of  the 
f  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  dark, 
I,  even  amidst  the  recent  improve- 
if  them  have  pavement  for  the 
3B  of  foot  passengers,  who  are 
oeed  to  the  constant  danger  of 
7  firom  the  negligence  of  unfeel- 
I,  and  of  the  furious  drivers  of 
abriolets.  The  houses  in  general 
itime,  are  very  high,  and  have  a 
r  on  each  floor.  Instead  of  pre- 
front  to  the  street,  many  of  them 
Jhe  side  of  a  lai^e  wing;  and  a 
>en8  into  a  spacious  court,  snr- 
bnildings.  In  some  parts  of  the 
18  attract  by  elegant  fironts  and  a 
f  at  commodities;  but,  in  most 
they  have  a  very  unpromising 
tr  d&flferoit  firom  the  inviting 
hops  in  the  British  metropolis. 
generally  crowded,  particularly 
lo  as  to  suggest  ideas  ot  wealth 
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and  grandeur ;  thoogb,  in  reality,  there  is  more 
show  than  substance.  The  glittering  carriages 
that  daule  the  eyes  of  strangers  are  mostly 
common  fiacres,  hired  by  the  numerous  fo- 
reigners who  visit  that  city;  and,  in  truth,  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Paris  arises  fh)m  the 
constant  succession  of  visitants  who  arrive 
daily  firom  every  nation  and  quarter  of  the 
globe.  For  this  attractive  influence,  the  peo- 
ple are  indebted  to  the  reputation  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  public  buildings,  their  libraries, 
and  collections  of  paintings,  that  are  gratui- 
tously open  to  the  public;  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  and  the 
general  purity  of  the  air  and  climate  of  France. 
With  all  these  advantages,  Paris,  in  general, 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  London,  in 
the  more  essential  circumstances  of  a  thriving 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  the  cleanness  of 
the  streets,  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  (espe- 
cially within,)  or  the  plenty  and  goodness  of 
water.  With  respect  to  water,  however,  Paris, 
since  the  formation  of  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq, 
has  been  better  supplied  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  In  the  houses  the  floors  are  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  liave  no  other  kind  of  cleaning  than 
that  of  being  sprinkled  with  water,  and  swept 
once  in  a  day.  These  floors,  the  stone  stairs, 
the  want  of  wainscoting  in  the  rooms,  and  the 
thick  party-walls  of  stone,  are,  however,  good 
preservatives  against  fire,  which  seldom  does 
any  damage  in  this  city.  Instead  of  wdn- 
scoting,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapestry  or 
damask.  The  beds  in  general  are  very  good, 
and  well  ornamented  with  testers  and  curtains. 

Squares,  which  are  the  cliief  ornaments  of 
cities,  alraund  in  Paris;  above  seventy  are 
reckoned,  many  of  wliich,  however,  liave  no 
attractions.  The  most  striking  are  the  Royal 
Square  or  Place,  those  of  Victory,  the  Throne, 
the  Carousal,  Concord,  and  Venddme.  The 
bridges  are  numerous,  but  not  particularly  re- 
markable for  beauty  or  grandeur;  but  that  of 
Neuilly,  at  some  distance  fh>m  the  city,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Burope.  The  Seine  is  bordered 
by  spacious  quajrs,  which  are  planted  with  trees. 
The  gates  of  St.  Denys  and  St.  Martin  are 
elegant  triumphal  arches,  which  do  honour  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  some  of  the  barriers, 
situated  at  the  avenues  of  the  suburbs,  are 
handsome  and  stately.  But  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  arches  is  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  which 
has  no  rival,  ancient  or  modem.  It  is  insu- 
lated, richly  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  luui 
an  elevation  of  162  feet.  Eight  such  buildings 
as  Temple  Bar  would  stand,  four  upon  four, 
vrithin  the  vast  opening  of  its  main  arch. 

The  public  structures  in  Paris  are  abundant 
and  magnificent.  The  monarch  principally 
resides  at  the  Tuilleries,  a  palace  wbdch  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  left  unfinished,  and  which  was 
completed  by  Louis  XIV.  The  fixmt  consists 
of  four  handsome  pavilions,  besides  a  large 
one  in  the  centre:  these  are  connected  by  four 
ranges  of  building;  but  there  is  an  obvious 
want  ot  unifonuity,  as  the  five  oiden  ol  ax<^- 
BB 
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tectare  are  incoherentlj  mingled.  The  grtaid 
entrance  to  this  edifice  was  adorned  by  Napo- 
leon with  a  beantiful  triumphal  arch,  wliich 
Louis  XVIII.  suffered  to  remain,  though  the 
statue  of  the  emperor,  which  appeared  in  a 
car  over  the  centre,  was  removed.  The  Luxem- 
bourg palace  surpasses  the  Tuilleries  in  mag- 
nificence, and  the  bold  style  of  its  architecture 
is  accompanied  with  elegance  and  regularity. 
It  is  now  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  peers, 
who  represent  the  whole  body  of  French  nobi- 
lity, while  the  commons  meet  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  The  modem  front  of  the  latter  is  a 
fine  piece  of  architecture.  The  most  ancient 
royal  palace  is  the  Louvre,  which,  however,  is 
no  longer  a  royal  residence;  but  the  beautiftil 
and  splendid  additions  to  it  are  not  of  an  ear- 
lier date  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
joined  to  the  Tuilleries  by  a  gallery  which  is 
1400  feet  in  length.  In  the  Louvre  is  Icept  the 
Royal  Museum,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Italy  and  (Ger- 
many, still  exUbits  many  admirable  works  of 
art.  Eight  of  its  rooms  are  dedicated  to  a 
museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  Palms 
Boyal,  which  passed  fh>m  the  crown  to  the 
Orleans  faunaily,  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, consisting  of  the  most  elegant  modem 
architecture.  It  was  consigned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  amusement,  and  debauchery, 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  infamous  memory. 
Tlie  Exchange  and  the  Mint  are  noble  modem 
edifices.  Paris  has  two  columns,  one,  in  Ven- 
ddme  Square,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlits;  the  other,  in  Revolution  Square,  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  the  three  days  of 
July,  1830. 

Among  the  religious  edifices,  the  cathedral 
(or  church  of  Notre-Dame)  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  It  is  referred  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  the  11th  century,  by  others  to 
the  12th.  It  is  supported  by  120  columns, 
which  form  a  double  colonnade,  extending  from 
one  extremity  of  the  fabric  to  the  other.  In 
the  eastem  front  are  three  portals,  profUsely 
and  curiously  ornamented.  Over  this  part  are 
two  towers,  rather  stately  than  elegant.  Forty- 
five  chapels  are  included  in  the  spacious 
chundi:  the  choir,  which  has  been  modernized, 
is  superb,  and  adorned  with  the  attractive 
beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  ab- 
bey-church of  St.  Grermain  des  Prfes  exhibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence.  That  of 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  though  irregularly  built, 
it  greatly  admired.  Some  of  the  modern 
churches  are  constructed  in  a  style  of  elegant 
simplicity.  The  Pantlieon,  or  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  is  a  magnificent  stracture,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  Parisian  St.  Paul's. 
It  is,  however,  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the 
British  cathedral.  Equal  to  the  Pantheon,  in 
most  points,  and  perhaps  superior  to  it  in 
■ome,  is  the  new  church  of  Madeleine,  which 
is  328  feet  long  by  138  feet  vride,  surrounded  by 
£8  oolnmns,  each  62  fiset  high,  and  adorned 
9itk  oMsterijr  aeulptttna.   During  the  repub- 


lican government,  many  of  the  < 
used  for  profane  or  secular  i 
some  were  restored  by  Napoleox 
mer  use,  when  he  affected  a  sea 
and  others  were  reopened  on  the 
Bourbon  family. 

There  are  17  hospitals  and  i; 
aaylimis,  at  Paris;  and  some 
pressed  monasteries  are  render* 
to  these  beneficent  purposes, 
dent  establishment  for  the  cui 
disease,  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whit 
period,  was  under  the  most  neg 
proper  management,  but  is  m 
with  the  most  attentive  care.  . 
building  is  appropriated  tn  the 
infirm  or  disabled  soldiers:  it 
Hotel  of  Invalids,  or  of  Mars,  a 
cellent  accommodation  for  its 
mates.  In  the  hospital  of  Pity, 
of  soldiers,  who  have  fallen  in 
their  country,  are  maintained  i 
The  Foundling  Hospital  is  un 
regulations,  and  the  &cility  of  ii 
infant  within  its  walls,  without  i 
its  mother's  shame,  may  be  mt 
contrast  to  the  difficulty  expe 
similar  institution  near  London 
be  of  opinion  that  this  facility  ti 
rage  vicious  propensities;  but  it 
rates  to  the  prevention  of  infa 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  fo 
dumb,  ought  not  to  pass  without 
estabUshments  are  so  ably  man 
inmates  are  not  only  enabled  t 
fort,  but  are  rendered  useful  to 
various  works  and  manufactnrt 
are  taught  to  execute.  In  eac 
ment  there  is  an  Office  of  C 
relieves  the  destitute  at  their  ow; 
From  60,000  to  70,000  persons  ar 
lieved  by  these  institutions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  cox 
tion  of  Paris  is  suspended  over  t 
of  the  southern  quarters,  in  wb 
churches  of  St.  Genevieve  and  S 
observatory,  and  the  Luxembo 
built  over  the  excavations  whe: 
was  quarried  for  the  building 
These  underground  vacuities  ft 
labyrinth,  in  wliich  persons  ht 
and  into  which  houses  have  at 
In  a  part  of  this  labjrrinth,  caJ 
combs,  are  deposited  the  bone 
brought  fhnn  the  disused  buryi 
the  heart  of  the  capital.  Moat 
teries  are  now  without  the  wa 
remarkable  of  them  is  that  of  Pe 

With  regard  to  the  populatio 
may  observe,  that  it  declined,  i 
been  expected,  during  the  m 
period  of  the  Revolution ;  bat  i 
to  be  progressive.  In  1836,  it 
909,126  persons. 

The  palace  of  Versailles,  thong 
and  adorned  with  all  that  art  ea 


Bhabitants.  Trianon,  St.  6er- 
r^  Meodon,  and  other  rojal 
Id  oat  with  taste  and  jodgment ; 
Mcnliar  beauties  for  the  enter- 
unnaement  of  the  court,  and  the 
t  popular  and  foreifcn  curiosity. 
favourite  residence  of  Napoleon, 
.  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  manifested 
e  selection  of  this  romantic  spot. 
ii  handsome,  the  apartments  are 
orated,  and  the  fcardens  are 
ed.  The  chateau  of  Marli  was 
idst  the  rerolutionary  convul* 
park  and  gardens  are  still  visited 

ry  so  rich  and  so  extensive  as 
cantily  provided  with  lorfce  cities 
t  does  not  contain  more  tlian  43 
have  above  90^000  inhabitants; 
ritain  alone  has  nearly  twice  that 
OS,  the  city  which  ranks  next  to 
itude  and  population,  is  situated 
ice  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
ring  through  the  city,  with  well- 
>f  stone  on  each  bank.  It  con- 
ndsome  squares,  particularly  La 
ne  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
tides  of  which  were  erected  by 
ho  also  built  the  best  bridge 
n  exhibits.  The  cathedral,  dedi- 
lohn,  is  a  fine  building  in  tlie 
and  the  archbishop's  palace  is 
not  elegant.  The  town-hall, 
.It  between  16i6  and  16&5,  is  the 
of  the  kind  in  France.    I<yons 


tutions,  and  a  population  of  1464!39  souls. 

Toulon,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  at  onee 
a  fortress,  naval  arsenal,  and  commoeial  place, 
owes  its  present  greatness  to  Henry  lY.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  the  former  of  whom  constructed 
the  old  port,  the  latter,  the  new  one.  The  two 
ports  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and  both  of  them  with  the  outer 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  arsenal  is  lavivhly  famished 
with  everything  that  is  requisite  for  fitting  out 
a  squadron:  there  are  spacious  workshops  for 
every  department  of  shipbuilding;  and  a  rope- 
walk  of  Sao  fathoms  in  length,  with  three  archett 
vralks.    Toulon  has  35423  inhabitants. 

Commencing  our  course  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  proceeding  along  the  western  coast  of 
France,  we  pass  Bayonne,  a  fortress  and  com- 
mercial town,  situated  on  the  Nive  and  Adour, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
and  ascend  the  river  Gironde,  till  we  reach 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name  as  the  river.  Bourdeaux,  situated  on  the 
Qaronne,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
commercial  cities  in  France,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  tt9,900  souls.  Its  port  is  extensive  and 
excellent.  The  modem  portion  of  the  city  is 
elegant,  and  has  many  noble  building^.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  of  this  place  are  the  Gothic 
catliedral,  the  beautiful  theatre,  the  exchange, 
the  archlepiscopal  palace,  and  the  bridge,  of 
17  arches,  a  modem  construction,  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  are  some  manu- 
factories  at  Bourdeaux,  but  it  derives  its  wealth 
and  importance  mainly  firom  its  commerre. 
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under  the  dimdvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
admit  Tessels  of  more  tlian  200  tona;  those  of 
largrer  size  are  unloaded  at  Painboeuf,  lower 
down  the  river.  Nantes,  with  a  population  of 
7&>895  souls,  is  liberally  well  built,  and  has 
handsome  quays,  and  many  elegant  public 
edifices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
catbednd,  exchange,  palace  of  the  prefect,  and 
theatre.  It  has  also  schools  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  drawing,  commerce,  and  navigation,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  a  botanical  garden,  a  library,  and  an 
observatory. 

Between  the  I^oire  and  Cape  Finisterre  we 
pass  L'Orient,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
which  was  built  in  1720,  to  serve  as  an  entrep6t 
for  the  French  Fast  India  Company,  and  wliich, 
though  its  importance  is  much  diminished,  has 
still  a  considerable  traffic,  and  a  population  of 
18,3/5  inhabitants. 

At  length  we  reach  Brest,  which  is  situated 
in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  France.  This  port,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  France,  or,  indeed,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  can  contain  500  ships  of  the  line, 
owes  its  origin  as  a  naval  arsenal  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  town  and  its  approaches  are  so 
well  fortified,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  impregnable.  Immense  docks,  rope- 
wallts,  magazines,  masting-houses,  and  found- 
eries  announce  the  object  and  importance  of 
this  national  establishment.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower;  the  former  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  no  beauty  to  boast 
of;  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses 
mean.  The  other  part  is  of  much  better  ap- 
pearance. The  communication  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  town  is  by  flights  of  steps,  which 
are  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  winter.  In 
some  places  the  fifth  story  of  one  house  is  on  a 
level  with  the  garden  of  another.  Brest  has 
39,773  inhabitants. 

Along  the  north,  or  Channel  coast,  we  meet 
with  no  port  of  consequence  till  we  come  to 
Cherbourg,  in  the  department  of  the  Manche. 
The  harbour  here,  which  will  contain  50  sail  of 
the  line,  is  an  artificial  one,  intended  to  coun- 
teract our  establishment  at  Portsmouth,  and  is 
formed  by  an  immense  dike,  1333  fathoms  in 
length,  the  openings  in  whicli  are  defended  by 
strong  bomb-proof  forts.  The  formation  of  it 
was  commenced  by  Ijouis  XVI.  Cherbourg  has 
extensive  docks,  magazines,  and  nearly  20,000 
inhabitants. 

Arriving  at  the  month  of  the  Seine,  we  find 
the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  through  which  is 
carried  on  the  commerce  of  Paris,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingiiom,  with  the  rest  of  tlic 
world.  More  than  3000  vessels  enter  it  yearly; 
its  import  duties  are  more  than  <£1,00(),(IOO  ster- 
ling per  annum,  and  its  export  duties  j£l,203,(NN). 
It  has  three  basins,  in  which  500  vessels  can 
remain  afloat.  Steam-boats  sail  regularly  from 
it  to  England,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  America. 
The  town,  part  of  which  is  well  built,  contains 
M  population  of  30,000, 


Rouen,  on  the  Seine^  fbrmerly  tke  capital  of 
the  dMchj  of  Normandy,  is  still  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  contains  92,000  inhabitaats. 
Its  cathedral,  erected  by  Williajn  the  Coniinenn', 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  in  the  finest  Gotbie 
style;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  ill- 
built,  and  the  streets  are  not  only  narrow  tad 
crooked,  but  filthy  also.    It  waa  formerly  eon- 
nected  with  one  of  its  suburbs  bj  a  remarkabk 
bridge,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide;  betog 
composed  of  boats  lashed  together.    By  ele- 
vating a  draw-bridge  in  the  centre,  one  or  maie 
boats  were  made  to  slip  out,  so  that  vesads 
might  pass  with  ease,  and  the  boats  be  qnickltr 
replaced;  but  it  is  now  removed,  and  a  stooe 
bridge  has  been  erected  at  a  little  distaacf. 
This  town  flourishes  in  point  of  trade;  for 
many  colonial  and  foreign  products  and  am- 
modities,  procured  flrom  Havre  de  Grace;  tie 
sent  by  the  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments, and  their  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
manufactures  also  afford  the  means  of  giett 
Gommereial  profit. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  no  port  occm 
till  we  reach  Boulogne,  in  the  departmoit  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais.  In  spite  of  all  the  improie- 
ments  made  by  Napoleon,  it  ia  difficult  of 
access,  and,  being  only  a  tide  harbour,  tke 
vessels  are  aground  at  low  water.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  communication  betweea 
England  and  France,  (Calais  is  the  other,)  ia  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  eoi- 
tains  several  public  establishments,  and  SBJIS 
inhabitants.  Its  prosperity  nudnly  depends  oa 
the  influx  of  English  visitors. 

Dunkirk,  the  last  of  the  French  porta,  takes 
its  name  ftom  the  dune$  (sand  hUls)  oa  tibe 
coast.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  port,  ia  eoa- 
nected  with  France  and  Flanders  by  aaoMh, 
has  a  considerable  commerce,  ia  atioogity  Iv- 
tified,  and  contains  3330B  inhabitanta. 

We  will  now  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  priB> 
cipal  cities  of  the  interior— those  whiehetwtata 
a  population  of  flrom  20,000  to  80;000  penoBi- 
beginning  with  the  highest  numbers.  Toaleoi^ 
which  has  77>372  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  thi 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  has  seveiri 
public  buildings  and  literary  and  scientiflecstfr 
blishments,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Spaaldi 
wool,  and  manufactories  of  scythes  and  fllea.— 
Lisle,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  iiifcf»i*«*J 
by  78,005  persons,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  ru3^ 
weU  built,  and  has  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wodDea 
cloths,  thread,  and  lace,  and  a  great  nionberef 
oil  mills. — Strasburgh,  another  fmrmidable  te> 
tress,  the  bulwark  of  France,  on  the  sMc  •( 
Alsace,  has  57,785  inhabitants,  nnmerooa  maaa- 
factories,  an  extensive  commerce;  and  vaiioM 
literary  and  scientific  establishments.  Ita  aaf- 
nificcnt  Gotliic  cathedral  haa  a  apire  474  feet 
high,  which  is  an  arehitectural  wondn.  'Tha 
stone  work  of  this  steeple  is  so  campkHidT 
open,  and  the  pillars  which  support  it  an  so 
wide  apart,  and  cut  so  tliin,  that  ihtj  man 
nearly  resemble  a  collection  cMf  bare  of  iiOB  and 
wood;  so  that,  at  such  a  iMight.  one  might 


NM^  idif  nupended  in  a  cftfe  over 

if  the  Ibot  were  to  slip,  the  body 
dip  through  the  open  fret-work." 
it  ia,  and  though  it  ha*  stood  for 
,  the  carved  ornaments  are  unim- 
e  fkhrie  appears  as  firm  as  when  it 
:ed. — Amiens,  in  the  department 
,  fbnnerly  the  capital  of  Picardy, 
fc  qoantities  of  velvets,  woollens, 

46,139  inhabitanta.  Its  Gothic 
one  of  the  finest  in  France.— 
s  department  of  the  Gard,  is  very 
laa  many  antiqoities,  which  are 
der  the  head  of  "Antiquities."  It 
S  inliahitants,  and  manufacturing 
M,  in  vrool,  cotton,  shawls,  and 
I,  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  in 
Ht  of  the  Moselle,  is  an  indus- 
mm«rcial  place,  with  43,7St8  in- 
eautifnl  cathedral,  and  many  fine 
1^  and  institutions. — Caen,  in  the 
r  Calvadoa,  has  a  population  of 
■,  and  a  cathedral  with  two  lofty 
lany  public  establishments  and 
ies.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
t.  Etienne,  which  has  l>een  called 
linningham,  is  situated  in  the 
r  the  Loire,  and  owes  its  pros- 
neighbouring  coal  mines.  The 
here  and  in  the  vicinity  amount 
f  ie3,000,000  sterling  yearly,  and 
9,000  workmen  employed.     The 

41,534  persons. — Orleans,  with  a 

40,27%  and  a  considerable  traffic 
idy,  vinegar,  cotton,  thread,  and 
s  cliief  place  of  the  department 
It  has  various  public  edifices, 
irkable  of  which  is  its  unfinished, 
!  cathedral.- -Reims,  the  city  in 
e  kings  of  France  have  been 
in  extensive  commerce  in  wines 
:uffs.  The  exterior  of  its  Gothic 
adinned  with  more  than  4000 
ares,  and  its  portal,  which  is  a 
if  architecture,  has  more  than 

in  the  department  of  the  Mame, 
•  inhabitants.— Angers,  formerly 

Ai^ou,  has  a  cathedral,  various 
id  a  population  of  36.901  persons. 
In  the  department  of  Maine  and 
s  in  its  vicinity  immense  slate 
h  employ  3000  men. — Rennes, 

Britanny,  is  in  the  department 
1  Tilaine,  and  has  35,552  inha- 

lialf  of  it  (the  lower  town)  is 
oomy ;  the  other  half  is  elegant. 

fine  buildings,  and  various  lite- 
itiflc  establishments.     Thread, 

leather,  are  its  chief  manufac- 
;lUer,  in  the  department  of  the 
a  population  of  35.506  persons, 
ible  commerce  in  muslins,  cot- 
essences,  and  chemical  products, 
leen  celebrated  for  its  medical 
t  many  public  institutions,  and 
dings. — iilermoot  Femnd  baa 
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3%487  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Udme. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque-looking  cities 
in  France  at  a  distance,  hut  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  in  its  interior.  Its  most  remarkable 
object  is  the  petrifying  spring  of  St.  Alyre.— 
Avignon,  once  the  residence  of  the  pope,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  and  has  31,786  inha- 
bitants. Its  principal  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral, the  ancient  papal  palace,  and  the  invalid 
hospital,  and  it  has  an  agricultural  society,  a 
public  library,  and  other  institutions.  Silks 
are  the  chief  article  of  manufiacture.— Nancy, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meorthe,  with  31,445 
inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in 
France;  for  being  so  it  is  indebted  to  Stanis- 
laus,  the  king  of  Poland,  while  he  held  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine.  It  has  a  theatre,  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  and  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  a  varied  of  articles.— Besan<^n,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Franche  Comte,  stands  on 
the  Doubs,  in  the  department  which  is  named 
from  the  river.  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  pos- 
sesses several  remains  of  antiquity,  a  public 
library,  &c.  Ac.,  various  manufactures,  espe- 
cially of  clockwork,  and  has  29,718  inhabitants. 
— Limoges,  a  central  point  for  the  commerce 
of  the  southern  departments,  has  manufac- 
tories of  china,  worsted,  and  woollens,  some 
remarkable  buildings,  and  usefU  societies,  and 
29,706  inhabitants,  and  is  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Yienne.— Grenoble,  a  strong  fortresv, 
in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  has  29,969  in- 
habitants. Its  commerce  is  trifilng,  and  chiefly 
in  gloves  and  liqueurs. — Le  Mans,  which  con- 
tains 23,164  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe.  In  wax  candles 
and  poultry  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Its  cathedral  displays  a  singular  mixture  of 
Gothic  and  Roman  architecture. — Tours  is 
beautifhlly  situated  on  the  L<dre,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  has  26,660 
inhabitants,  a  Urge  part  of  whom  are  actively 
employed  in  the  sUk  manufacture.  The  cathe- 
dral, the  bri^^e,  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
are  its  prindpal  edifices.  The  aurrounding 
country  is  called  "the  garden  of  France."— 
Troyes,  a  large  but  ill-built  city,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Champagne^  has  25,563  inhabitants, 
and  is  in  the  department  of  the  Aube.  It  is 
industrious  and  commercial.  Its  fine  Gothic 
cathedral  is  its  most  remarkable  structure. — 
Bourges,  inhabited  by  25,324  persons,  is  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher.  It  is  old  and  ill-built, 
and  has  few  public  edifices,  except  its  cathedral 
and  town-hall,  the  latter  of  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Jacques  Coeur.--- 
Dijon,  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  France, 
is  in  the  department  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,  and  wa» 
the  capital  of  Burgundy.  It  has  many  noble 
edifices,  and  scientific  and  literary  societies, 
and  24,817  inhabitants.— Aix,  once  the  capital 
of  Provence,  is  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  and  has  24,460  inhabVlanu.  U 
/  baa  many  public  edifices  worthy  of  noUee,  SAtk 
B  B  2 
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is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths.— Montauban,  a 
very  commercial  city,  with  23,86S  inhabitants, 
and  several  woollen  and  silk  manufactories,  is 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne, 
and  lias  many  elegant  structures.— Arra-s,  a 
strong  fortress,  in  the  department  of  the  North, 
has  23,485  inhabitants,  several  manufacturing 
establishments  of  cotton,  cambric,  lace,  and 
sugar,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Artois. — 
Poitiers,  in  the  department  of  the  Yienne,  was 
the  capital  of  Poitou,  and  has  many  Soman 
remains.  It  has  22,000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  commerce  in  various  articles. 
Its  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  and  the 
churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  John.— St. 
Quentin,  a  large  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Soinme,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  has 
20,5/0  inhabitanU.  Cambric,  shawls,  lace,  &c. 
are  its  principal  productions. 

CoxHEBCB  AND  Manofactdres.- Next  to 
Henry  IV.,  justly  styled  the  Great,  the  fiEunous 
Colbert,  minister  to  Louis  XIV.,  may  be  called 
the  father  of  the  French  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. U  nder  him  there  was  a  great  appear- 
ance that  I'rance  would  make  as  illustrious  a 
Agure,  in  a  trading  capacity,  as  she  did  then  in 
a  warlike  character;  but  the  truth  is,  the  French 
do  not  naturally  possess  that  unflinching  perse- 
verance which  is  necessary  for  commerce  and 
colonization,  though  no  people,  in  theory,  un- 
derstand them  better.  France,  however,  by  her 
situation,  by  the  turn  of  her  inhabitants  for 
certain  manufactures,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
soil,  must  always  possess  great  inland  and 
neighbouring  trade. 

The  silk  roanul'acture  was  introduced  into 
France  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  and, 
in  the  time  of  his  grandson,  Louis  XIV.,  Tours 
alone  employed  8000  looms  and  800  mills.  Lyons 
then  employed  18,000  looms ;  but,  after  the  im- 
politic and  unjust  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  ruinous  wars  maintained  by  France,  they 
decreased  to  4000;  and  its  silk  manufacture  is 
now  rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the 
French  Protestants  took  refuge,  and  were  hap- 
pily encouraged.  The  French  manufactures 
declined  during  the  war;  but  they  are  now  fast 
reviving,  and  the  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs  are 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  England,  and 
have  greatly  ii^iured  them  in  some  of  the  conti- 
nental markets,  assisted  by  the  clandestine  im- 
portation of  English  and  Irish  wool,  and  work- 
men firom  tills  country.  The  cotton,  iron,  and 
sugar  manufactories  have  also  increased  to  a 
la^e  amount.  The  principal  exports  of  France 
are  wines,  brandy,  lace,  stuffs,  silks,  paper,  china, 
fashionable  articles,  fUmiture,  glass,  jewellery, 
and  books.  The  imports  are  the  precious  metals, 
lead,  tin,  and  copper,  raw  silk,  wool,  dyeing 
woods,  cattle,  horses,  and  colonial  productions. 
In  1833  (the  last  year  of  which  an  account  has 
been  made  up)  the  commercial  navy  of  France 
employed  15,025  vessels,  measuring  in  the  whole 
647,107  tons,  and  navigated  by  nearly  60,0(jO 
aeamen.  Tht  import*  were  between  £27,(KU,OU0 


and  .£28,000,000  sterling,  and  the  imports  more 
than  ie30,(JUO,000. 

Co:«sTiTUTioN  AND  GovBBxnvT.— In  eariy 
times,  feudalism  prevailed  in  France;  waA,fot 
many  centuries,  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  tkat 
system  kept  the  people  in  a  dependant  state. 
Even  after  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  comt 
had  humbled  the  nobility,  though  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  profited  by  the  occasional 
meetings  of  the  states-general,  they  were  little 
better  than  slaves.  The  royal  despotism  mi 
at  its  height  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bf 
whom  all  ranks  were  equally  oppressed.  Whea 
the  states-general  ceased  to  be  convoked,  tbe 
parliaments  of  the  different  provincca,  which 
were  originally  instituted  only  for  legal  and 
judicial  purposes,  began  to  assome  Uie  char 
racter  of  guardians  of  liberty,  and  sometimn 
ventured  to  oppose,  but  with  little  effect,  tke 
arbitrary  edicM  of  the  court.  These  parlia- 
ments were  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  wImb 
all  parts  of  the  old  government  seemed  to  be 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  innovating  politidani 
of  the  day. 

The  French,  by  the  Revolution,  obtained  i 
new  constitution,  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  free  and  equal  in  their  nj^i*- 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  republican 
code  was  framed  and  adopted,  which,  in  \7&, 
was  succeeded  by  another.  By  this  innovatian 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  directory  of  & 
members,  and  in  a  legislative  body  composed 
of  a  council  of  elders  (250  members)  and  a 
council  of  500.  In  1799  this  constitution  wai 
likewise  overthrown,  and  a  new  form  of  goran- 
ment  was  erected,  consisting  of  a  conserratin 
senate  of  80  members,  a  tribunate  of  1(A  > 
legislative  body  of  300^  and  3  consuli»  nomi- 
nated for  10  years.  In  1802,  Bonaparte  was 
declared  first  consul  for  life ;  and  he  alKected  to 
act  under  the  forms  of  this  code,  after  he  bad 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  On  his  abdiear 
tion,  in  1814,  the  senate  ordered  a  new  eonad- 
tution  to  be  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  a  limitdi 
monarchy;  but  Louis  XYIII.  made  matarial 
alterations  in  it.  It  was  decreed  that  a  dmmber 
of  peers  should  be  selected  tat  life  bythe  kisfc 
and  an  assembly  should  be  chosen  bj  tka 
people,  which  should  be  renewed  in  6  yev*; 
that  the  two  assemblies  should  never  be  pn> 
vented  from  having  one  session  in  a  year;  aid 
that  no  law  should  pass,  nor  any  tax  be  impoaedL 
without  the  assent  of  both;  but  that  the  kiiK 
alone  should  propose  the  subjects  of  IcfialatiBa. 
To  secure  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  it  was  re- 
quired that  every  deputy  dionld  hare  oooqileted 
his  40th  year;  and,  to  prevent  the  chidM  of 
indigent  members,  all  candidates  wcR  ex- 
pected to  pay  above  ^£40  per  anamn  in  Anct 
taxes.  The  Sections,  as  settled  by  this  eodi^ 
were  not  so  numerous  or  so  free  as  the  peo^ 
wished ;  for  only  362  deputies  were  to  be  dnM; 
and  electoral  colleges,  that  is,  bodies  of  nn 
formed  fh>m  the  mass  of  the  freeholder  ^9 
the  crown,  were  authorised  to  eondoet  the 
process    The  ministers  of  state  were  dedaied 
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e  ftir  the  advice  which  they 
le  king,  or  for  acts  of  delin- 
linality ;  and,  in  case  of  tliat 
lich  the  popular  representa- 
:  forward,  they  were  to  be  tried 
le  jadgei  were  to  be  appointed 
t  not  influenced  in  any  other 
Louis,  in  the  following  year, 
amber  of  deputies,  who  had 
way  of  Napoleon,  he  convoked 
ogmenting  the  number,  and 
ity  at  the  age  of  25  years. 
.  were  subsequently  made ;  but 
abers  still  remained  too  much 
be  court. 

n  of  1S30,  which  raised  the 
to  the  throne,  occasioned  a 
rather  a  modification  of  the 
svised  compact  between  the 
overeign,  the  king  is  supreme 
>,  and  his  person  is  sacred  and 
ce  is  administered  in  his  name; 
!ge  of  mitigating  punishments 
I?;  he  alone  exercises  the  exe- 
sclares  war,  makes  treaties, 
c  fanctions,  and  sanctions  and 
'8.  He  can,  however,  neither 
id  laws  at  his  pleasure.  The 
1  by  him  are  not  removable. 
jMwer  belongs  collectively  to 
houses  of  peers  and  deputies. 
atea  the  peers  for  life,  and  to 
iber,  but  according  to  a  system 
a  law  passed  in  1831.  The 
nomber  of  449,  are  chosen  by 
leges,  and  sit  for  5  years.  A 
a  native,  of  30  years  of  age, 
early  to  the  amount  of  iSSO. 
be  a  Frenchman,  35  years  of 
£8  annually  in  taxes.  The 
arc  nominated  by  him,  and 
tor  their  acts.  The  chamber 
iaehes,  and  that  of  the  peers 
:  upon  them.  The  ministers 
1  council  of  state,  which  pre- 
law and  ordinances,  and  exer> 
r  important  ftmctions.  All 
inally  admissible  to  civil  and 
ind  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
liberty  is  complete,  and  the 
(led.  For  some  years  past, 
edom  of  the  press  has  been 
lanreaL  Crimes  of  a  common 
«d  to  the  decision  of  a  jury; 
:  the  safety  of  the  state  come 
»nee  of  the  house  of  peers, 
posed  without  the  consent  of 
m  and  the  monarch.  Every 
ly  discuased  and  voted  by  the 
iKDCtioned  by  the  king.  The 
convokes  the  two'  chambers, 
ht  of  proroguing  both,  and 
ft  the  deputies;  but  in  the 
act  call  together  a  new  one 
ths. 
e  codeK,  which  were  dnwn  up  / 


under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  form  the  law 
of  France.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice 
of  peace,  who  decides  upon  matters  of  minor 
importance;  and  in  each  arrondissement,  or 
district,  there  is  a  tribunal,  which  has  a  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  police  matters.  Twenty- 
six  royal  courts  examine  into  appeals  fh>m  the 
judgments  of  the  inferior  courts  witliin  their 
limits.  If,  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  the 
facts  should  assume  a  more  serious  aspect,  the 
case  is  transferred  to  the  assise  court,  which  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  royal  court,  and  a 
jury  of  13  persons  chosen  by  lot.  Mercantile 
transactions  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
tribunals  of  commerce;  and,  in  some  manu- 
facturing and  maritime  places,  there  are  tri- 
bunals, which  summarily  settle  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  and  between  s^ors 
and  their  employers  and  captains.  In  each 
military  division,  and  principal  seaport,  there 
are  likewise  military  and  naval  councils,  for 
the  trial  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Their  sen- 
tence may  be  modified  by  a  council  of  revision. 
Above  all  the  courts  and  councils  is  the  court 
of  cassation,  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  lawyers.  It  does 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  affair  which  is 
brought  before  it;  but  merely  investigates 
whether,  in  the  case  which  it  has  to  consider, 
the  tribunal  appealed  flrom  has  violated  or 
misapplied  the  law.  If  that  has  been  done, 
the  sentence  is  annulled,  and  the  cause  is  sent 
back  for  a  rehearing. 

RnvBHUB.— The  revenue,  in  the  year  1788, 
was  ^£90,500,000  sterling;  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure exceeded  the  revenue  by  ^£5,500,000. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  curled 
on  by  the  republic,  were  principally  defrayed 
by  the  seixure  of  clinreh  lands,  confiscations, 
requisitions  and  contributions,  imposed  on  the 
conquered  cooatrfea.  In  1790^  the  receipts  were 
computed  at  iTtfiOOfiOO  franca,  or  ^619,040,000 
sterling,  and  the  expenses  at  796^000,000  fhuacs, 
or  £SBiJMOfiOO  sterlbig.  This  was  an  alarming 
deflcienqr ;  but,  as  the  war  was  not  then  closed, 
it  was  not  very  difflcult  to  supply  the  demand, 
partienlariy  as  the  practice  of  borrowing  was 
also  a  part  of  the  French  system  of  finance. 

In  1810,  the  inppliea  reqnirite  for  the  public 
service  were  estimated  at  800^000,000  of  francs, 
or  je33,000,000  sterling,  including  the  interest 
due  to  the  national  creditors.  In  1733,  the 
public  debt  had  declined  to  about  <te8o,000,000 
sterling,  from  a  much  larger  sum;  but,  in  1784, 
it  had  so  &r  increased  aa  to  demand  je8,933,000 
for  the  mere  interest.  After  the  storms  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  the  occasional  dread  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  or  of  the  application  of  a 
sponge  to  the  whole  debt,  it  amounted,  in  1814, 
(accordtaig  to  the  Baron  Bignon,)  to  2,919,000,000 
francs,  or  jB110,76O,OOO  sterling.  In  1820.  the 
public  expenditure  exceeded  ^£91,300^000.  and 
the  interest  of  the  debt  was  about  ^,500,000 
sterling;  and  in  1841  the  expenditure  had  risen 
to  more  than  ^£58.000,000,  and  the  VulR«iX  o\ 
the  debt  to  ^£14,111,000,  while  the  TeHewoA  i««a 
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less  than  je47,O0O,00O.  Between  1834  and  1843, 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  more 
than  ^£36,000.000;  seven-eighths  of  which  sum 
was  in  the  last  three  years. 

Abht  and  Natt.— Intherei{rnof  LouisXIY. 
the  magnitude  of  the  army  proved  very  oppres- 
sive to  the  people;  and,  under  his  grandson, 
even  the  peace  establishment  was  augmented 
to  nearly  200,00(1  men.  In  1792,  before  the  war 
arose  with  Austria,  the  force  was  estimated  at 
152,000.  When  hostilities  became  more  general, 
it  is  supposed  that  France  had,  beyond  and 
within  her  flrontiers,  at  least  650,000  men  in 
arms.  When  Louis  XVIII.  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  allied  princes,  they  insisted  on  a 
reduction  of  the  army  to  a  low  standard;  yet, 
in  1821,  it  exceeded  the  amount  of  140,500.  In 
1841  it  was  swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of 
4*26,000  men;  but  it  has  since  been  reduced 
about  one-fifth. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  French  government  had  no  standing 
maritime  force,  being  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
or  hiring  ships  fh>m  the  merchants.  Louis 
XIII.  was  so  far  sensible  of  this  deficiency  and 
inconvenience,  that  he  created  a  small  navy; 
and  his  son  paid  great  attention  to  that  branch 
of  national  defence,  making  gradual  additions 
tn  his  fieet,  until  it  amounted  to  100  sail  of  the 
line;  but  it  was  greatly  diminished  in  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  in  other  engagements 
with  the  English.  In  1799,  the  republican  navy 
consisted  of  40  ships  of  the  line  and  50  frigatm ; 
but,  in  the  war  which  then  prevailed,  it  suffered 
severely  Arom  the  superiority  of  the  British 
marine.  During  the  short  peace  wliich  ensued, 
it  had  not  time  for  revival ;  and  the  imperial 
navy,  under  Napoleon,  received  a  dreadM 
shock  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Farther  losses 
reduced  it  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  at  the  return 
of  peace,  it  did  not  far  exceed  the  amount  of  40 
ships,  Arigates  included.  In  1820,  it  consisted 
of  76  vessels,  including  biigs.  In  1841  it  had 
increased  to  15  sail  of  the  line,  22  frigates,  75 
corvettes,  and  30  steam  vessels ;  and  there  were 
on  the  stocks  (some  of  them  nearly  completed) 
25  line-of-battle  ships,  28  frigates,  93  corvettes, 
and  10  steamers. 

Titles,  &c.— The  first  national  assembly  after 
the  Revolution  aboUsbedall  nobility,  hereditary 
distinctions,  difference  of  orders,  titles,  and 
prerogatives.  £  ven  the  appellation  of  Monsieur 
was  disused,  and  that  of  Citizen  substituted 
for  it.  When  Napoleon,  however,  had  assumed 
the  sovereignty,  the  latter  term  was  laid  aside. 
He  took  the  title  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
his  brothers  were  styled  their  Imperial  High- 
nesses. He  appointed  marshals  of  the  empire, 
grand  dignitaries,  an  arch-elector,  arch-chan- 
cellor, &c.  He  likewise  instituted  what  was 
called  a  Legion  of  Honour,  the  commanders 
and  members  of  which  were  nominated  by 
himself.  This  was  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  orders  of  nobility  and  hereditary  distinctions, 
which  he  revived  in  the  sequel. 

Uader  the  French  monarchy,  ntrioot  oiden 


of  knighthood  were  institated,  aome  of  wUek 
were  revived  after  the  return  of  the  Boorboas. 
One  is  the  order  of  the  Holy  Oboat,  whieh  was 
established  in  1579  by  Henry  III.  A  neeeiaaiy 
preparative  for  this  order  is  that  of  St.  MiehaeL 
The  badge  is  a  golden  cross,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  dove  and  of  the  areh-angd. 
Louis  XIV.  founded  the  knighthood  of  St. 
Louis  for  military  merit ;  but,  as  he  conflaed  it 
to  Catholics,  his  successor  gratified  Ptoteataat 
ofiBcers  vrith  a  similar  decoration.  The  badge 
is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  with  a  sword  on  one 
side,  and  a  chaplet  of  laurel  on  the  leveiae. 
In  1815,  the  Bourbons  established,  white  tkey 
were  at  Ghent,  the  order  of  Fidelity,  whieh  wu 
to  be  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had  left  tke 
country  with  them,  after  the  return  of  Napoleoo 
from  Elba.  The  Revolution  of  1830,  hmrever, 
abolished  all  the  existing  orders,  except  that  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  established  anew 
decoration,  that  of  the  Cross  of  July,  whidi 
was  given  to  those  who  had  distingniahed 
themselves  in  the  three  days'  struggle  agunit 
Charles  the  Tenth.  In  1831,  the  hereditsry 
peerage  was  abolished.  The  number  of  peen 
is  unlimited,  and  the  power  of  creating  tkem 
is  vested  in  the  monarch.  The  princes  of  the 
blood  are  peers  by  right  of  birth.  Instead  of 
the  title  of  dauphin,  as  waa  fonnerly  the  case, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  bean  the  title  of  Dnke  of 
Orleans. 

Rbligioti.— The  constitutional  lawa,  tnnei 
by  the  first  national  assembly,  enacted  that  no 
man  should  be  molested  for  hia  opinions,  or 
interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  hia  religion.  Tbe 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Gallican  divich 
were  claimed  as  national  property,  and  disposed 
of  through  the  medium  of  paper  enrrenej,  for 
the  creditors  of  the  state ;  and  the  dergy  were 
made  dependant  on  pensionary  establishomts, 
paid  out  of  the  national  treaanxy.  By  a  sub- 
sequent constitution,  it  waa  declared  th^  tliere 
was  no  predominant  religion  in  France,  and 
that  none  should  be  patronized  or  paid  by  tlie 
state;  but  that  all  sects  and  modea  of  wnship 
should  ei^oy  equal  toleration.  But,  when  the 
administration  was  vested  in  Bon^palte^  ke 
concluded,  in  1801,  a  concordat  or  convention 
with  the  pope,  by  which  the  CathoUe  fitithmt 
declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  great  maianij 
of  the  French  citizens,  and  the  goTomment  en- 
gaged to  make  a  suitable  provision  ftnr  tke 
bishops  and  ministers.  The  Proteatant  reli^on 
was  also  tolerated,  and  the  maintenaiiee  of  the 
ministers,  when  necessary,  provided  for  in  like 
manner  by  the  state. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  in  Fian(« 
19  archbishoprics,  and  118  bishoprics:  by  ibe 
concordat,  only  10  archbisbopa  and  SO  biAo|ia 
were  allowed  for  the  whole  kiBgdnaa ;  and,  to  tte 
former,  15,000  firanca  were  asatgned  aa  an  aoBWl 
income,  while  the  latter  were  obliged  to  be  eon- 
tent  vrith  10,000.  Lonis  XVIII.,  not  tuOfff- 
proring  this  settlement,  inereaaed  the  nonber 
of  prelates,  and  made  some  additkns  to  the 
cXericai   fonda.     France  haa    now  14  arek* 


Uilioprics.  The  Catholic 
las  dx  theological  Ikciilties, 
iamea,  Badeanx,  Lyon,  Aiz,  aad 
Tb&aemiBaiies  for  itudying  divinity 
MM,  and  there  are  about  13,000  stu- 
eflret  class  of  them.  There  are  about 
Proteatants  in  France,  who  study  at 
I,  Genen^  and  Strasburgh. 
VMM  AMU  Tbs  Akts.— The  French, 
ler  nations  <tf  Europe,  were  for  many 
mmetaed  in  barbarism.  The  first 
tcgr  began  to  acquire,  was  not  of  that 
L  inprores  the  understanding,  cor- 
astc^  or  regulates  the  affections.  It 
in  a  subtile  and  quibbling  logic, 
more  calculated  to  pervert  than  to 
le  faculties.  But  the  study  of  the 
Soman  writers,  which  first  arose  in 
led  itself  among  the  French,  and  gave 
to  their  literary  pursuits.  This,  with 
igement  which  the  polite  and  learned 
nave  to  all  men  of  merit,  was  highly 
to  French  literature.  During  the 
lat  prince,  many  natives  of  France 
stinguiahed  themselves  by  their 
imong  whom  were  Budaeus,  Clement 
er  dn  Chatel,  Rabelais,  and  Peter 
Hie  names  of  Henry  and  Robert 
ne  alao  mentioned  by  every  real 
li  respect.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
entury,  that  the  French  began  to 

eleg^ce  in  their  own  language, 
mie  Fran<;oise  was  formed  for  tliis 
nd  though  its  labours,  considered  as 
re  not  ao  successflil  as  might  have 
ted,  great  service  was  done  to  litera. 
ae  particular  academicians.  Intact, 
partnerships  are  seldom  veiy  suc- 
f  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example 
lent  case.  The  academy  pubUsIied 
r  for  improving  the  French  language, 

univenally  censured;  Fureti^re,  a 
flyinni«»i«n,  published  another,  that 
nirersal  approbation. 
Y.  is  styled  the  Augustus  of  France, 
tion  he  gave  to  literature,  and  the 
:  bestowed  on  learned  men,  both  at 
abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did 
;  to  above  ^£12,000  per  annum,  gained 
lory  than  all  the  military  enterprises 
li  he  expended  so  many  millions, 
d  men,  vriio  appeared  in  France 
•eign,  are  too  numerous  to  be  readily 

The  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Cor- 
ervedly  obtained  a  very  high  re- 
the  fbrmer  was  distinguished  for 
rving  the  passions;  the  second,  for 
id  both  for  the  strength  and  justness 
inting,  the  elegance  of  their  taste, 
trict  aidherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
bliire  would  have  exhausted  the 
comedy,  were  they  not  everywhere 
lie,  aad  particularly  in  France.  In 
tiie  and  criticisra,  Boileau,  who  was 
:atar  of  the  ancients,  possessed  un* 
srit.  BomfBtetfBourdtdoue', Flechier,  / 
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and  MaasUlon,  carried  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  to  a  height  which  our  divines  have  been 
unable  to  reach.  In  the  historical  department, 
De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise;  and 
who  is  ignorant  of  Pascal,  or  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more  service 
to  religion,  either  by  their  writings  or  their 
lives.  As  for  Montesquieu,  he  is  the  legisUtor 
of  nations :  his  works  are  read  in  every  country 
and  language;  and,  wherever  they  are  read, 
they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 

In  the  belles-lettres,  the  lighter  kind  of 
poetry,  lively  essays,  and  miscelhuieous  works, 
no  nation  ever  produced  more  agreeable  writers ; 
among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne,  d'Ar- 
gens,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  as  the  most 
considerable.  In  epistolary  composition  the 
French  are  also  distinguished ;  and,  if  any  of 
our  writers  have  attained  the  elegance  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  few  have  acquired  the 
gracefhl  ease  with  wluch  it  is  accompanied. 
Many  French  novels,  and  sentimenul  tales, 
have  excited  attention  and  interest.  Without 
referring  to  those  of  a  distant  period,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  productions  of  Marmonte^ 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  Mademoiselle  Cottin, 
are  lively  and  interesting.  De  Lille  is  an  inge- 
nious and  pleasing  poet;  and  the  comic  drama 
is  indebted  for  some  livdy  pieces  to  the  talent 
of  Beaumarchais.  Recently,  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne,  de  la  Martine,  Victor  Hugo,  Beranger, 
and  many  others,  have  displayed  no  mean 
poetical  talents.  But  neither  in  our  ovm  time, 
nor  at  any  former  period,  has  France  produced 
an  epic  poem  that  can  be  compared  with 
"Paradise  Lost,"  or  a  genius  of  the  same  ex- 
tensive and  universal  kind  with  Shakspeare, 
equallyfitted  forthe  gay  and  the  serious,  the  hu- 
morous and  the  sublime.  As  historians,  Thieny, 
Barante,  Ouixot,  Michelet,  Tiiiers,  and  Mignet, 
are  entitled  to  hold  a  distinguished  place. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in 
England,  Des  Cartes  was  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher in  modem  times.  He  was  the  first  who 
applied  algebra  to  the  solution  of  geometrical 
problems;  which  naturally  prepared  the  way 
for  the  analytical  discoveries  of  Nevrton.  Many 
eminent  mathematicians  subsequently  flou- 
rished, particularly  Clairault,  Bezout,  and 
d'Alembert;  the  last  of  whom,  to  the  precision 
of  a  geometrician,  united  the  talents  of  a  fine 
writer.  Laplace,  Lalande,  and  a  host  of  emi- 
nent men,  might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Scientific  men  have  been  very  numeroiu  in 
France  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
and  persons  of  this  description,  notwithstand- 
ing Uie  volatility  of  the  French  character,  have 
been  remarkably  assiduous,  patient,  and  per- 
severing. Their  discoveries  in  chemistry  are 
particularly  important;  and  they  have  illus- 
trated almost  every  branch  of  philosophy. 
Bttffon  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among 
men  of  science,  if  he  had  not  been  still  more 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence  than  for  his  phi- 
losophy. He  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  philoao- 
pblcal  painter  of  nature-,  and,  u&dn  lY^^tVe«» 
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hit  "Natural  History"  is  the  first  work  of  iu 
kind. 

As  painters,  Foussin,  Le  Bran,  and  above  all, 
Le  Sueur,  did  lionour  to  the  a^  of  Louis  XIV. 
Since  their  time  the  French  have  had  none  who 
can  be  compared  with  them  in  the  more  noble 
kind  of  painting,  unless  we  consider  David  as 
their  rival.  Sculpture  is  in  general  better 
understood  in  France  than  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Engraving,  an  art  allied 
to  the  former,  has  also  been  practised  by  the 
French  with  a  great  degree  of  excellence.  Yet, 
such  liberal  patronage  has  been  afforded  to 
English  artists,  that  they  now  surpass  even 
their  ingenious  neighbours. 

The  treatises  of  the  French  on  ship-building 
stand  unrivalled,  and,  accordingly,  their  ves- 
sels have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  admi- 
rable construction.  No  genius  has  hitherto 
equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
fortification;  but  Cormontaigne,  and  Monta- 
lembert  have  gone  near  to  rival  him.  The 
French  were  long  our  superiors  in  architec- 
ture; but  we  now  are  their  equals  in  that  art. 

Univebsitibs,  Public  Collbses,  and  Aca- 
demies.—Before  the  year  1789,  there  were  in 
France  twenty-eight  universities  or  public  col- 
leges, which  were  suspended  during  the  tem- 
pestuous period  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
number,  after  the  storm  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  were  re-organized  as  superior  schools; 
particularly  those  of  Angers,  Bourdeaux,  Caen, 
Montpellier,  Orleans,  Rheims,  &c.  The  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  YII.,  was  suppressed  in  1792;  but  it 
has  since  been  re-established,  under  the  title  of 
the  Royal  University  of  France,  and  invested 
with  a  controlling  authority  over  the  task  of 
education  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It^on- 
sists  of  six-and-twenty  universitary  academies, 
established  at  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besanc^on, 
Bourdeaux,  Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont, 
Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Limoges,  Lyon,  Metz, 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nimes,  Orleans,  Paris, 
Pau,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Rouen,  Strasburg,  and 
Toulouse.  Each  academy  is  superintended  by 
a  rector  and  two  inspectors,  and  comprehends 
several  faculties,  and  has  the  control  over  the 
royal  colleges,  (of  which  there  are  forty,)  pri- 
vate establishments,  and  primary  schools.  The 
combined  rectors,  inspectors-general,  deans  of 
faculties,  professors  of  those  faculties,  and  of 
the  royal  colleges,  form  the  university,  of  which 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  the  grand 
master.  Paris  has  five  of  the  royal  colleges, 
those  of  Henry  IV.,  Louis  le  Grand,  St.  Louis, 
Bourbon,  and  Charlemagne.  The  Polytechnic 
School,  at  Paris,  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

The  follovnng  literary  establishments  were 
supported  out  of  the  national  treasury:  the 
French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  lieu  of  these  favr  academies,  the  repub- 
lican mlers  of  the  state  organized  the  National 
Ia$titate;    a    society    which    liouis  XVIII. 


thought  proper  to  continue,  because  he  eon* 
sidered  it  as  nscfiil  and  hononmble  to  the 
nation.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  ISOOArancs;  and  prizes  are  annually  distri- 
buted among  those  proficients  in  science  who 
make  discoveries,  those  literati  who  produce 
any  valuable  work  on  a  given  subject,  and  those 
artists  who  exhibit  excellent  specimens  of  their 
genius  and  taste.  To  this  institution,  which  is 
now  denominated  the  Royal  Academy,  belong 
the  most  ingenious  and  celebrated  men  in 
France;  and  honorary  members  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  are 
occasionally  added  to  the  illuBtrioaa  assem- 
blage. 

Under  the  republic,  primary,  central,  and 
special  schools  were  formed;  a  primary  school 
for  each  canton ;  a  central  school  for  each  d^ 
partment;  and  special  schools  for  the  higher 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  and  for  those  arti 
which  require  a  particular  education  for  the 
public  senrice,  such  as  medicine  and  surgery. 
This  system  has  been  preserved,  with  some 
modifications. 

LANoaAOB. — The  French  language  is  chiefly 
composed  of  words  radically  Latin,  with  msnj 
German  derivatives  introduced  by  the  Franks. 
It  is  now  rather  on  the  decay ;  its  coner-stonea, 
fixed  under  Louis  XIV.,  are,  as  it  were,  loos- 
ened; and,  in  the  present  mode  of  writing  and 
expressing  themselves,  the  French  too  often 
disregard  that  purity  of  expression  which  alone 
can  render  a  language  classical  and  perma- 
nent. The  encouragement  given  by  that  mo- 
narch to  every  proposal  tluit  tended  to  the 
refinement  and  perfection  of  the  Frendi  km- 
guage,  was  a  prudent  and  politic  seheme.  He 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  render  it  the  most  gene- 
ral of  all  the  living  tongues;  a  circumstance 
that  tended  equally  to  his  greatness  and  hi* 
glory;  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  be- 
came the  school  of  arts,  sciences,  and  po- 
liteness. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  thry 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  English ;  but  it  is 
well  adapted  to  subjects  void  of  elevation  or 
passion,  to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  com- 
mon conversation. 

Besides  the  French  language,  other  diakcts 
are  in  use  in  various  parts  of  France.  In 
Britanny,  a  Celtic  dialect,  analogous  to  Welih, 
is  spoken;  the  inhabitants  of  the  pronrinecs 
near  the  Pjrrenees  speak  the  Basque  langnage, 
wliicb  has  no  resemblance  to  any  otha;  the 
Gascons,  the  Languedocians,  and  the  Proven- 
(,-al8,  have  each  their  peculiar  idiom;  in  Alsace 
and  great  part  of  Lorraine,  the  German  lan- 
guage predominates. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  French,  is  as  follows:— 

"  N6tre  P^re,  qui  es  aux  deux,  ton  nom  nit 
sanctifie;  ton  regne  vienne;  ta  volonti  soit 
faite  en  la  terre  comme  au  eiel;  donne  nous 
anjourd'hui  ndtre  pain  quotidien;  et  paidonne 
nous  nos  offenses,  comme  nous  pardonMBi  ^ 
ceux  qui  nous  ont  oflSens^;  et  ne  noos  indni 
point  en  tentation.  mais  nooa  ddivie  da  xnal: 


ett  le  regne,  la  puissance,  et  la  gloire, 
es  deu  ritelra.   Amen." 
7ITIM.— Few  oonntries  can  boast  of 
Inable    remains    of   antiquity   than 

Some  of  the  French  antiquities  be- 
the  time  of  the  Celts;  and,  conse- 
compared  with  them,  those  of  Borne 
on.  Many  of  the  Celtic  remains  are 
nd  in  the  western  departments.  At 
B  a  dnddical  temple,  resembling  that 
henge,  and  consisting  of  more  than 
ite  pilars,  forming  eleven  ranks.  Near 
:here  are  idso  an  obelisk  and  two  crom- 
le  of  which  is  of  large  dimensions. 
[ablBon  has  given  us  a  most  curious 
>f  the  sepulchres  of  the  French  kings, 
d  ao  fkr  back  as  Pharamond ;  some  of 
hen  broken  open,  were  fbund  to  con- 
ments  and  jewels  of  value.  At  Rheims, 
ther  parts  of  France,  are  to  be  seen 
1  arches;  but  the  most  perfect  and 

one  is  at  Orange,  erected  on  account 
ctory  obtained  over  the  Cimbri  and 

by  Marius  and  Catulus.  At  the  same 
t  the  remains  of  a  theatre;  but  time 
erated  all  its  ornaments,  though  its 
snt  and  dimensions  may  still  be  traced. 
ol  bad  been  reduced  to  a  province,  the 
took  delight  in  adorning  it  vtrith  mag- 
•diflces,  ^th  civil  and  sacred,  some  of 
re  more  entire  than  those  of  Italy 
rfae  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to 

at  Chalons,  and  likewise  at  Yienne. 

more  particularly,  exhibits  valuable 
of  ancient  architecture.  The  famous 
Bard  was  raised  in  the  Augustan  age, 
Ionian  colony  of  Nismes,  to  convey  a 
letween  two  mountains  for  the  use  of 
-:  it  consists  of  three  bridges,  or  tiers 
I,  one  above  another;  the  height  is 

and  the  leng^th  extends  to  723  feet, 
her  ruins  are  found  at  Nismes.  The 
the  temple  of  Diana,  the  amphitheatre 
a  thought  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
any  in  Europe,)  and  the  house  erected 
mperor  Hadrian,  called  the  Maison 
The  architecture  and  sculpture  of  tliis 
are  so  beautifti],  as  to  enchant  even 
;  ignorant.    "  We  do  not,"  it  is  said, 

a  more  perfect  monument  of  Roman 
,  combined  with  exquisite  taste.  Tliis 
»le  edifice  has  six  columns  in  front, 
en  on  iu  sides.  They  are  of  the 
m  order;  the  capitals  are  decorated 
e  leaves,  in  wliich  great  beauty  is  dis- 
s  well  as  in  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
.  The  profiles  are  perfect,  and  the 
]f  the  pediment  forms  a  very  rich 
lie  length  of  this  edifice  is  72  feet, 
tb  36  feet,  and  the  height  in  propor- 
le  portico  is  ascended  by  12  steps; 
jn]y  entrance  is  by  a  gate  under  the 
he  richness  of  which  coincides  with 
h  excites  our  admiration  in  the  whole 
'  At  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  i 
CB  the  remahw  of  the  Tbemue,  tup-  I 
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posed  to  have  been  built  by  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, about  the  year  356,  upon  the  same  model 
as  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  remains  of 
this  ancient  edifice  are  many  arches,  and 
witliin  them  a  large  saloon.  It  is  fabricated 
of  a  kind  of  mastic,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  now  known,  intermixed  with  small  square 
pieces  of  freestone  and  bricks.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  artificial  curiosi^  is  Uie  subter- 
raneous cavern  at  Paris.  For  the  first  build- 
ing of  that  city,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
stone  in  the  environs.  As  the  town  was  en- 
larged, the  streets  and  suburbs  extended  to 
and  were  built  on  the  ancient  quarries  from 
which  the  stone  Iiad  been  taken;  and  hence 
proceed  the  caverns  or  flrightftd  cavities  which 
are  found  under  the  houses  in  several  quarters 
of  the  city.  Eight  persons  some  years  since 
perished  in  one  of  them,  a  gulf  of  l&O  feet 
deep,  which  induced  the  police  and  government 
to  cause  a  number  of  buildings  to  be  propped 
up  by  pillars ;  but,  as  the  lofty  buildings,  towers, 
and  steeples,  seem  to  tell  the  eye  that  what,  is 
seen  in  the  air  is  wanting  under  the  feet,  so  it 
would  not  require  a  very  violent  shock  to  tlirow 
back  the  stones  to  the  places  flrom  which  they 
were  raised. 

At  Aries  in  Provence  is  an  obelisk  of  oriental 
granite,  52  feet  high ;  the  diameter  at  the  base 
is  7  feet ;  and  the  whole  is  composed  of  only 
one  stone.  Roman  temples  and  aqueducts  arc 
frequent  in  France.  The  most  remarkable  are 
in  Burgundy  and  Guienne:  the  passage  cut 
through  the  middle  of  a  rock  near  Brian^on, 
in  Dauphin^,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work, 
if  not  of  greater  antiquity.  The  round  buck- 
ler of  massy  silver,  taken  out  of  the  Rhone  in 
1666,  being  20  inches  in  diameter  and  weigliing 
21  lbs.,  containing  the  story  of  Scipio's  con- 
tinence, is  thought,  but  seemingly  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  be  coeval  with  that  great 
general. 

HisTOBT.— This  country,  which  was  by  the 
Romans  called  Trans -Alpine  Oaul,  or  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps, 
was  probably  peopled  fivm  Italy.  Like  other 
European  tenritories,  it  soon  became  a  desirable 
object  to  the  ambitious  Romans;  and,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  was  annexed  to  the  empire 
by  the  arms  of  Julius  Cnsar,  in  the  Slst  year 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Gaul  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans  till  the  downfisll 
of  their  empire  in  the  &th  century;  when  it 
becune  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks,  who  subdued  but  did  not  ex- 
tirpate the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks  them- 
selves, who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or 
Frankenland,  were  a  collection  of  several  na- 
tions inhabiting  Germany;  and  particularly 
the  Salii,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Saal,  and  who  cultivated  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence  better  than  their  neighbours. 
The  Salii  bad  a  rule,  which  was  subsequently 
applied  by  the  Franks  to  the  royai  aucecanon, 
ezcJuding  all  females  from  the  inhexVUncAol 
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sovereignty:  it  is  wdl  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Salic  Law. 

The  Franks  and  Boigundians,  aftor  esta- 
blishing their  power,  and  reducing  the  natives 
to  a  state  of  slavery,  distribute  the  lands 
among  their  principal  leaders;  and  succeeding 
kings  found  it  necessary  to  confirm  their  pri- 
vileges, allowing  them  to  exercise  sovereign 
authority  in  their  respective  governments,  un- 
til they  at  length  assumed  independence,  only 
acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  numerous  principalities  which 
formerly  existed  in  France,  and  to  the  several 
parliaments ;  for  every  province  became,  in  its 
policy  and  government,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  kingdom:  and  no  laws  were  made,  or 
taxes  raised,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
grand  council,  consisting  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  first 
government  in  France  seems  to  have  been  a 
mixed  monarchy,  the  royal  power  being  ex- 
tremely circiunscribed  and  limited  by  the  feu- 
dal barons. 

Among  the  Franks,  the  first  Christian  mo- 
nai'ch  was  Clovis,  who  began  his  reign  in  481, 
and  was  baptized,  and  introduced  Christianity, 
in  496.  His  mind  had  been  affected  by  the 
pathetic  account  which  he  received  firom  mis- 
sionaries of  the  death  of  Christ;  and,  insen- 
sible of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  reli- 
gious fervour,  "  Had  I  been  present  with  my 
valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  in- 
juries ! "  But,  though  he  publicly  professed  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  its 
divine  precepts  were  little  respected  either  by 
him  or  his  subjects. 

From  this  period  the  French  history  is  well 
known,  and  is  frequently  important;  and  we 
find  the  nation  generally  engaged  in  domestic 
broils  or  foreign  wars.  Some  of  its  princes,  in 
the  8th  century,  found  cruel  enemies  in  the 
Saracens,  who  overran  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
retaliated  the  barbarities  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  upon  their  posterity.  In  800,  Char- 
lemagne, king  of  France,  the  glory  of  those 
dark  ages,  became  master  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  part  of  Italy,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  by  the  pope.  He  divided  his  empire, 
by  will,  among  his  sons;  a  measure  which 
proved  injurious  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
his  family.  Soon  after  this,  the  Normans, 
a  fierce,  warlike  people  firom  Scandinavia, 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  about 
the  year  900,  obliged  the  French  to  cede  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne  to  Rollo,  their  leader, 
who  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  was  per- 
suaded to  profess  himself  a  Christian.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in 
France,  which  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  person  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  success  of  that  prince  over 
Uarold  proved  unfortunate  to  France,  as  it 
engaged  the  nation  in  almost  perpetual  wata 


with  England,  for  which  it  was  not  an  equal 
match,  notwithstanding  its  nnmben. 

The  rage  for  crusading,  which  broke  oat  at 
this  time,  waa  of  infinite  serrice  to  the  Fienck 
crown,  in  two  respects:  in  the  flnt  places  it 
carried  olf  many  thousands  of  its  tarbnleat 
subjects,  and  their  leaders,  who  were  almost 
independent  of  the  king;  in  the  next,  the 
king  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  who  died  abroad  without  heirs. 

Passing  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  cmsadei, 
the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  wan 
with  England,  we  shall  proceed  to  that  period 
when  the  French  began  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence over  Etirope,  in  the  reign  of  Francii  I. 
This  prince,  though  he  was  brave  to  excess  is 
his  own  person,  and  had  defeated  the  Swiss, 
who  till  then  were  deemed  invincibly  was  aa 
unfortunate  warrior.  He  had  great  abilitiei 
and  great  defects.  He  was  a  candidate  fiv  tlie 
imperial  throne  of  Germany,  but  was  diaa|i- 
pointed  in  his  hopes  by  the  rivalry  of  Charies  T. 
of  Austria.  In  1520,  Francis  having  invited 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  an  interview,  the 
two  kings  met  in  an  open  plain,  near  Cidais: 
where  they  and  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magnificence,  with  such  ^Mmwlatiffn  aad 
profuse  expense,  as  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Field  of  the  Ck>th  of  Gold.  Feau  of  chhahy. 
and  entertainments  of  gallantry,  with  sn^ 
exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  aerioiu 
business,  occupied  both  courts  during  eigktees 
days.  lirancis  made  some  soccessftil  expedi- 
tions against  Spain,  but  sulFered  his  mother, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  abuse  his  power; 
by  which  he  disobliged  the  constable  of  Boa^ 
bon,  the  greatest  of  his  subjects,  who  jobied 
in  a  confederacy  against  him  with  the  em- 
peror and  Henry  VIII.  In  his  adveotoroiis 
expedition  into  Italy,  he  was  made  priaoaer 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  152&,  and  obl^  to 
agree  to  dishonourable  terms  (which  he  never 
meant  to  perform)  to  regain  his  liberty.  His 
non-performance  of  those  conditions  occa- 
sioned another  war  between  him  and  the  em- 
peror; and  the  rivalry  of  these  princes  taided 
to  cherish  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  agc^  hot 
not  without  the  infliction  of  serious  mitodiief 
upon  society. 

Notwithstanding  his  misfbrtnnes  and  the 
turmoils  of  his  reign,  France  was,  at  die  tima 
of  his  death,  in  a  flourishing  conditkm.  b 
1547,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Heniy  lU 
who,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  excellent  andlbr 
tunate  prince.  This  monarch  continued  ^ 
war  vrith  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  great 
advantage  for  his  own  dominions;  andhewae 
so  well  served  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  that,  Aoagh 
he  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  against  die 
Spaniards  and  the  English,  he  retook  Calaii 
from  the  latter,  who  have  never  since  poaaesHd 
any  part  of  France.  He  numried  hia  aoB  the 
dauphin  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  the  bops  <tf 
uniting  that  kingdom  to  his  crown;  hot  a  this 
lesyeci  he  waa  nnauccessAil.   He  was  vdntea* 
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imaUy  killed.  Id  UfiO^  at  a  tUting-match,  by 
;ke  eoont  of  MontKomciy. 

He  was  roeceeded  bj  his  aon,  Francis  11^  a 
veal^  sickly,  inactive  prince,  whose  power  was 
mipossed  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
iBde  to  the  beantifnl  queen  of  Scotland.  This 
ubttnvy  assumption  of  power  so  disfcusted 
intooy,  king  <tf  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  Bour- 
bon fiunily,  tliat  he  joined  some  of  the  iixmt 
powerful  nobles  of  tlie  realm  in  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  court;  but,  the  queen-mother 
( the  fkmons  Catharine  of  Medicis )  bcinK  obliKcd 
to  take  part  with  the  Guises,  the  confederacy, 
wUeh  liad  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  was 
aesrly  dissoltrni,  when  the  sudden  death  of 
Fnuieis  happened,  in  1560^  at  the  age  of  16 
years. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of 
Condi*,  brother  to  the  kiuK  of  Navarre,  was 
nider  sentence  of  death  for  a  conspiracy  aKainnt 
theeo«irt;  but  the  queen-mother  saved  bim,  to 
hslaace  the  interest  of  the  Guises;  so  that  the 
lole  direction  of  affairs  fell  into  her  hands, 
iumg  the  minority  of  her  son  ("harles  IX. 
Her  iVKency  was  a  series  of  dissimulation, 
tieachciy,  aind  murder.    The  duke  of  Guine, 
who  was  the  sooutkc  of  the  Protestants,  was 
assassinated  by  one  Poltrot,  at  the  sieKe  of 
Orieans;  and  the  murderer  was  unjustly  tbouffht 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Coligni,  admiral  of 
FriBce,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
ttstant  party.  Three  civil  wars  succeeded.    At 
logth  the  court  pretended  to  grant  the  IIu- 
RiCMts  a  very  advantageous  peace;  and  a 
mtXtk  was   concluded  between   Henry,  the 
Toog  king  of  Na:«arre,  a  Protestant,  and  the 
Freaeh  king's  sister.    The  Protestant  leaders 
*Rc  invited  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  at  Paris, 
«itk  the  infernal  view  of  murdering  them  all, 
if  possible,  in  one  night.    The  project  proved 
loo  saeoesaf^  though  it  was  not  completely 
named,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.  The 
Uag  himself  assisted  in  the  massacre,  in  which 
Cofigai  fUL   The  signal  of  slaughter  was  to  be 
Mk  by  striking  the  great  bell  of  the  palace. 
AltlMt  drmdftil  knell,  the  work  of  death  began, 
■d  kamanity  recoils  firom  the  horrors  of  the 
ktil  light  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  yet  the  reader 
Myeipect,  amidst  the  general  carnage,  that 
MM  few  moments  should  be  devoted  to  the 
felt  of  Coligni-    He  had  long  retired  to  rest, 
he  was  aronsed  by  the  noise  of  the 
IS,  who  bad  snmranded  his  house.    A 
.  named  Besme,  entered  his  chamber; 

I  the  admiral,  suspecting  his  intentions,  pre- 
PHcd  to  meet  death  with  that  fortitude  which 
W  ever  distinguished  him.  Incapable  of  re- 
■iitiTc,  firom  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
>  late  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  he  had 
■Ht^,  with  an  tmdismayed  couutenance, 
Vtoed  these  words,  "Toung  man,  respect 
ikcK  grey  hairs,  nor  stain  them  with  blood," 
*hn  Besme  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom, 
*<i*hh  his  barbanras  associates,  threw  the 
^  iato  the  court.  The  young  Juke  of  Guise 
"WtrmfXttni  it  in  ailence;  but  IleniT;  couat  i 
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d'Angoul^me,  natural  brother  to  Charles, 
spumed  it  with  his  foot,  exclaiming,  "Courage, 
my  friends !  we  have  begun  well;  let  us  finibh 
in  the  same  manner."  It  is  said  about  30,(M)U 
Protestants  were  then  murdered  at  Paris,  anil 
in  other  parts  of  France;  and  this  brought  on 
a  fourth  civil  war.  Though  a  fresh  peace  was 
concluded  in  IsrJ  with  the  Protestants  yet 
another  war  brokr  out  in  the  next  year,  when 
the  blood-stained  Charles  died  without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
some  time  before  been  choM>n  king  of  Poland. 
From  that  country  he  with  some  difficulty 
escaped  to  France,  where  he  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  tb  rone,  by  t  be  name  of  Henry  III. 

Religion  at  that  time  n\ipplied  tothe  reformed 
nobles  of  France  the  feudal  p<iwer  which  they 
had  lost.  The  heads  of  the  Protestants  could 
raise  armies  of  Huguenots.  The  governors  of 
provinces  behaved  in  theui  as  if  they  had  been 
independent;  and  the  parties  wrrc  so  equally 
balanced,  that  the  name  of  the  king  alone 
turned  the  scale.  A  Holy  League  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guise.  The 
Protestants,  under  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  called  the  German  princes  to 
their  assistance;  and  a  sixth  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1577,  in  which  the  kiug  of  Spain  took  the 
part  of  the  league,  chiefly  because  the  duke  of 
Alen(:on  had  declared  himself  lord  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  war  was  finished  within  the 
year,  by  another  pretended  pen  re. 

The  king,  from  hiH  arrcssion,  had  plunged 
himself  into  a  course  of  infamous  debauchery 
and  religious  extravagance.  He  was  entirely 
governed  by  his  profligate  favourites;  but  he 
possessed  natural  good  sense.  He  began  to 
suspect  that  the  proscription  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  exclusion  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre from  the  succession,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  were  connected  with  an  intention  of 
placing  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  idol  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, on  the  throne,  to  which  he  had  some 
distant  pretensions.  Amidst  this  collision  of 
interests,  intestine  broils  were  renewed  in  1579; 
and  the  flame  again  burst  forth  in  1585,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Protestants,  through  the 
abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  king  thought 
him  now  so  dangerous,  tliat,  when  he  and  his 
brother  had  been  invited  to  court,  in  1588,  they 
were  by  his  majesty's  orders,  and  almost  nnder 
his  eyes,  basely  assassinated.  The  leaguers, 
upon  this,  declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited 
his  crown,  and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This 
obliged  him  to  throw  hiuiself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Protestants;  but,  while  he  was  besieging 
Paris,  where  the  leaguers  had  their  greatest 
force,  he  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  one 
Clement,  a  young  enthusiastic  mouk,  in  1589. 
With  this  i>rince  i-ndi:d  the  line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  history  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ditTirultics,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
which  Henry  of  Navarre,  head  of  the  Ilonse  of 
Bourbon,  and  next  heir  by  the  italic  Vow,  \uui 
to  encounter  before  he  mounted  tbe  tbnmfc. 
CC 
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The  leajcuen  were  headed  by  the  dake  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Oaise ; 
and  they  drew  from  his  cell  the  decrepit  cardi- 
nal of  Bourbon,  uncle  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
to  proclaim  him  king  of  France.  Their  party 
being  strongly  supported  by  the  power  of 
Spain  and  Rome,  all  the  glorious  actions 
performed  by  Henry,  his  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, seemed  only  to  make  him  more 
illustriously  unfortunate ;  for  he  and  his  little 
court  were  sometimes  without  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  He  was,  however,  person- 
ally beloved;  and  no  objection  was  urged 
against  him,  but  that  of  religion.  The  lea- 
guers, on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  among 
themselves;  and  the  French  in  general  were 
jealous  of  the  Spaniards.  Henry,  after  expe- 
riencing a  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune, 
resolved  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
This  was  called  a  measure  of  prudence,  if  not 
of  necessity,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered 
his  daughter  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  to  be 
queen  of  France,  and  would  have  married  her 
to  the  young  duke  of  Guise. 

In  1593,  Henry  went  publicly  to  mass,  as  a 
mark  of  his  conversion.  This  concession 
wrought  wonders  in  his  favour;  and,  when 
he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  abso- 
lution fh>m  the  pope,  and  bought  the  alle- 
giance of  the  hostile  generals  and  governors 
of  provinces  and  fortresses,  all  France  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority,  and  he  had  only  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with.  In  1598,  he 
published  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
secured  to  his  old  friends,  the  Protestants,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and,  in  the  next 
year,  the  treaty  of  Vervins  was  concluded  with 
Spain.  Henry  afterward  chastised  the  duke 
bf  Savoy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late 
troubles  in  his  kingdom;  and  applied  himself 
with  great  attention  and  success  (assisted  by 
the  great  Sully)  to  every  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Having  re-established  the  tranquillity, 
and  in  a  great  measure  secured  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  he  formed  connexions  with  the 
neighbouring  powers,  for  reducing  the  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Austria;  for  which  purpose,  it 
is  said,  he  had  formed  great  schemes,  and  col- 
lected a  formidable  army.  Others  say,  (for  his 
object  does  not  clearly  appear, )  that  he  intended 
to  form  Cliristendom  into  a  great  republic,  of 
which  France  was  to  be  the  head,  and  to  drive 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe;  while  some,  and 
apparently  on  good  grounds,  attribute  liis  pre- 
parations to  a  more  ignoble  motive,  that  of  a 
criminal  passion  for  a  favourite  princess,  whose 
husband  had  carried  her  for  protection  into 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Whatever  may  be 
in  these  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that,  while 
he  was  making  preparations  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  was 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  grand  expedition,  he 
was  assassinated  in  his  coach,  in  1610,  by  one 
Ravaillac. 

Louis  XIIL,  son  to  Henry  IV.,  was  only  nine 
yean  ot  age  at  the  time  of  bis  father's  death. 


As  he  grew  up,  he  discarded  his  mother  and 
her  favourites,  and  chose  for  his  minister  the 
famous  Cardinal  Richelieo,  who,  by  his  reso- 
lute and  bloody  measures,  put  a  p^iod  to  tke 
remaining  libcnrties  of  France^  and  to  the  reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  Protestants  hi  that 
kingdom,  by  taking  fh>m  them  RocheUe;  thooi^ 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  had  married  the 
French  king's  sister,  made  some  weak  efforts, 
by  liis  fleet  and  army,  to  prevent  it.  This  pot 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  reli^on 
in  France.  Historians  say,  that  in  these  van 
above  1,000,000  of  men  lost  their  lives;  that 
150,000,000  livres  were  spent  in  carrying  them 
on ;  and  that  9  cities,  400  villages,  2000  chorehei, 
2000  monasteries,  and  10,000  houses,  were  de- 
stroyed during  their  continuance.  That  dread- 
ful havoc  and  enormous  outrages  were  perp^ 
trated,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  bat  these 
calculations  are  generally  the  offsjHrbtg  of  aien 
conjecture,  and  teem  vrith  exaggeration. 

Though  he  was  bigoted  to  popery,  BifhfBw, 
by  a  masterly  train  of  politics,  aapported  tbe 
Protestants  of  Germany,  and  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phus,  against  the  House  of  Austria.  After 
quelling  the  rebellions  and  conspiracies  which 
had  been  formed  against  him  in  France  he 
died  some  months  before  Louis,  wbo^  in  \W, 
left  his  son  to  inherit  the  throne. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  ZIY.  the  Ma%- 
dom,  under  the  administration  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  was  convulsed  by  the  (hctioiu 
of  the  great,  and  the  divisions  between  the 
court  and  parliament,  for  the  most  tiiffing 
causes,  and  upon  the  most  despicable  prin- 
ciples. The  prince  of  Conde  flamed  like  a 
blazing  star ;  sometimes  a  patriot,  aometiines  a 
courtier,  and  at  other  times  a  rebeL  He  in> 
opposed  by  the  celebrated  Tturenne,  who  from 
a  Protestant  had  become  a  Papist.  Bat  the 
queen-mother  having  nmde  choice  of  Caidinal 
Mazarin  for  her  first  minister,  he  foond  mesai 
to  turn  the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the  domestic  enemiei 
of  the  court  so  effectually  among  themsehei* 
that,  when  Louis  assumed  the  govenuneat,  he 
found  himself  the  most  absolute  monaieh  that 
had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  France.  He  had 
the  good  fortune,  on  the  death  of  ICasaiiB,  to 
put  the  internal  administration  into  the  hao^ 
of  Colbert,  who  formed  new  systems  ftnr  the 
commerce  and  manuikctares  of  Fianoe^  >b 
which  he  was  exceedingly  successfkiL 

To  vrrite  the  history  of  this  reign,  woidd  beto 
write  that  of  all  Europe.  Ignorance  and  aabi- 
tion  were  the  only  enemies  ci  Louis:  thiosgh 
the  former,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  datf 
of  a  king,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  hto 
subjects  only  that  they  might  the  better  IBSVC 
the  purposes  of  his  greatness;  Iqr  the  kttor  he 
embroiled  himself  with  all  his  neighbom^  m' 
wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  dismal  leeBeef 
devastation.  By  his  impolitic  and  n^Jast  relo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  IflBS,  and  hia 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  he  oUi||>' 
them  to  take  shelter  in  England.  HoUao^**' 
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me  tliqr  established  the  silk  mann- 
the  great  prejudice  of  their  own 
e  was  so  blhided  by  flatteiy,  that  he 
Mmmmit  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
mpcrors  of  Rome.  He  made  and 
M  tor  his  oiwn  conTenience,  and  at 
against  himself  a  confederacy  of 
e  other  princes  of  Europe.  He  was 
•ed,  that  he  for  some  years  with- 
liance;  but,  when  he  had  provoked 
by  his  perfidies,  the  success  of  their 
he  duke  of  Marlborougli,  and  of  the 
nder  the  prince  Eugene,  rendered 
ut  of  his  life  as  miserable  as  the 
r  it  had  been  splendid.  His  reign, 
sr  1702  to  1712,  was  a  series  of  de« 
amities;  but,  when  he  was  reduced, 
ing  years,  to  the  desperate  resolu- 
•tinfc  his  people,  and  dying  at  their 
i  saved,  in  1713,  by  the  imbecility  or 
'  the  Engl^h  toiy  ministiy.  He 
1st  of  September,  17IS. 
lity  of  Louis  to  his  natural  children 
involved  France  in  a  civil  war,  had 
tncy  been  assumed  by  the  duke  of 
tier  this  prince  had  governed  with 
t  ei^t  years  as  regent,  and  the 
irbon  for  three  years  as  prime  mi- 
>anf  king  nominated  his  preceptor, 
Cardinal  Fleuzy,  to  be  the  chief  di- 
e  national  concerns.  Though  the 
Jiis  minister  was  entirely  pacific, 
Ation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  on  the 
i  king  of  Poland  in  1734,  embroiled 

the  House  of  Austria.  The  inten- 
m  was  to  replace  his  father-in-law, 
on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this 
rough  the  interposition  of  the  Rus- 
Lustiians;  but  Stanislaus  enjoyed 
ting,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorraine, 
emainder  of  his  life.  The  connexion 
snce  and  Spain  forced  the  former, 
i,  to  take  a  principal  share  in  that 
Qieat  Britain,  which  was  terminated 
f  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

debauched  and  dissolute  king  was 
ment  of  peace,  which  was  only  dis- 
i»  disputes  with  the  different  par- 

the  realm,  his  life  was  threatened 
3f  a  fSsnatic  malcontent,  named  Da- 
woonded  him  with  a  penlmife,  as 
paring  to  enter  his  coach.  The 
isin  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 
nt  was  instantly  betrayed  by  his 
XHUitenance.  He  declared  that  it 
intention  to  kill  the  king;  but  that 
lat  to  wound  him,  that  God  might 
■art,  and  incline  him  to  restore  the 
of  his  dominions  by  re-establishing 
ent  of  Paris.  In  this  declaration 
,  amidst  exquisite  tortures ;  and  his 
I  oat  with  his  obstinacy,  consigned 
ith,  the  inhumanity  of  which  might 
a  ot  aavages  with  horror,  and  which 
ad  faj  the  evident  madness  that 
bim  to  tiie  desperate  attempt   Be 


was  conducted  to  the  common  place  of  execu- 
tion, amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace; 
stripped,  and  fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron 
gyves ;  then  his  right  hand  was  burned  in  liquid 
flaming  sulphur;  his  thighs,  legs,  and  arms, 
were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers;  boiling  oil, 
melted  lead,  resin,  and  sulphur,  were  poured 
into  the  wounds;  and,  to  complete  the  horrid 
catastrophe,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses. 

The  Jesuits,  having  rendered  themselves 
universally  odious  by  their  shwe  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  king  of  Portugal,  fell  in 
France  under  the  lash  of  the  civil  power,  for 
some  flraudulent  mercantile  transactions.  They 
refused  to  discharge  the  debts  of  one  of  their 
body,  who  had  become  bankrupt  for  a  large 
sum,  and  who  was  supposed  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  society.  The  parliaments 
eagerly  seised  an  opportunity  of  humbling 
their  spiritual  enemies.  The  Jesuits,  in  various 
provinces,  were  cited  before  those  high  tribu- 
nals in  176I,  and  ordered  to  do  justice  to  their 
creditors.  They  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision,  but  delayed  payment  tmder  varioiu 
pretences.  New  suits  were  commenced  against 
them  in  1762,  on  account  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  their  writings.  In  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  which  the  king  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  prevent,  they  were  compelled  to  pro- 
duce their  Institute,  or  the  rules  of  their  order, 
hitherto  studiously  concealed.  That  myste- 
rious volume,  which  was  found  to  contain 
maxims  subversive  of  all  civil  government,  and 
even  of  the  Amdamental  principles  of  morals, 
completed  their  ruin.  All  their  colleges  were 
seised,  all  their  effects  confiscated;  and  the 
king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  not 
only  resigned  them  to  their  fate,  but  banished 
them,  and  abolished  their  order  in  France. 

Elated  by  this  victory  over  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  the  French  parliamenu  attempted  to 
set  boimds  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown, 
and  seemed  determined  to  confine  it  within 
the  limits  of  law.  Not  satisfied  vrith  reftising, 
as  usual,  to  register  certain  oppressive  edicts, 
or  with  remonstrating  against  them,  they  or- 
dered criminal  prosecutions  to  be  commenced 
against  the  governors  of  several  provinces, 
acting  in  the  king's  name,  who  bad  enforced 
the  registration  of  those  edicts.  The  magna- 
nimity of  these  assemblies  had  awakened  new 
ideas  in  the  bosoms  of  the  French ;  they  were 
taught  by  the  late  remonstrances  to  consider 
their  inherent  rights;  and  this  flame,  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  burst  forth  «ith  accumu- 
lated force. 

As  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau,  in  1763, 
its  chief  incidents,  so  humiliating  to  France, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  therefore  need  not  be  recapi- 
tulated here. 

Corsica,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  long  resisted  with  manly  firmness  the 
tjrranny  of  the  Genoese,  who  claimed,  the  vme- 
reignty  over  it  by  right  of  conqnest.    \2tu^\e 
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to  support  those  pretensions,  Oenoa  trans- 
ferred them  to  France,  on  condition  that  Louis 
should  put  her  in  full  possession  of  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Gapraia,  which  the  Corsicans 
had  lately  invaded  and  reduced.  The  king,  to 
secure  the  prize  at  which  he  aimed,  sent  a 
considerable  army  to  Corsica,  while  the  na- 
tives, whose  f^ee  suffraji^s  had  summoned 
Paoli,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernment of  the  island,  were  intent  upon  a 
spirited  defence.  A  brisk  war  was  now  carried 
on  in  the  moontainous  parts  of  the  island;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  French  had  severely 
experienced,  in  two  campaigns,  the  enthusi- 
astic courage  which  animates  the  champions 
of  freedom,  that  they  overwhelmed,  by  their 
superior  numbers,  this  unfortunate  people; 
nor  had  Louis  much  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  rugged  and  unproductive 
island,  which  he  had  purchased  with  the  lives 
of  several  thousands  of  his  bravest  troops. 

Louis  XVI.,  who  had  already  married  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  177-1.  lie  reinstated  the  dif- 
ferent parliaments  which  the  late  king  had 
suppressed,  and  testified,  in  other  respects,  a 
regard  for  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  people. 
Finding  the  finances  deranged,  he  gave  the 
direction  of  that  department  to  M.  S'ecker,  a 
Swiss  Protestant,  and  a  friend  of  liberty.  If 
this  minister  had  swayed  the  cabinet  with 
regard  to  foreign  politics,  the  court,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  not  have  interfered  in  the  con- 
test between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies.  Louis,  who  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  moderation,  was  not  inclined  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  peace;  but  the  prime  minister, 
Maurepas,  and  the  queen's  party,  would  not 
suffer  such  an  opportunity  of  injuring  a  rival 
nation  to  elude  their  grasp.  As  we  have 
already  recorded  the  chief  incidents  of  the  war 
which  then  arose,  we  shall  merely  observe,  in 
this  place,  that,  when  the  independence  of  the 
American  states  had  been  acknowledged,  the 
success  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  invigo- 
rated that  desire  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
despotism,  wiiich  the  French  had  lately  im- 
bibed under  the  auspices  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders.  For  some  years,  the  growing  spirit 
served  only  to  enliven  conversation;  but,  when 
the  finances  were  involved  in  great  disorder  by 
the  heavy  charges  of  the  war  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  court,  the  politicians  assumed  a 
higher  tone,  and  ventured  to  propose  a  reform 
of  the  administration.  M.  de  Calonne.  the  new 
financial  minister,  being  unable  to  remedy  the 
disorder,  advised  the  king  to  call  an  assembly 
of  notables,  or  respectable  and  distinguished 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation.  When 
this  meeting  took  place  in  1787,  tlie  minister 
recommended  a  territorial  impost,  in  the  nature 
of  the  English  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank 
or  order  of  men  should  be  exempted,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  possessions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics. The  various  branches  of  internal  taxa- 
tioD  were  also  to  undergo  a  strict  examination; 


and  a  considerable  resource  was  presented  in 
mortgaging  the  demesne  lands  of  the  erawa. 

The  grand  and  essential  object  of  refom  wai 
to  equalize  the  public  burdens,  and,  by  rende^ 
ing  the  taxes  general,  to  diminish  the  kitd 
which  pressed  on  the  lower  and  most  nseflil 
classes  of  the  people.  The  ancient  nobility  and 
the  clergy  had  ever  been  free  ttom  all  poUie 
assessments;  the  crowds  of  new  noblesse,  vhs 
had  purchased  their  patents,  were  by  that 
shameful  custom  exempted  flrom  contribatia^ 
proportionally  to  the  expenses  of  the  sute:  the 
magistrates  likewise  throughout  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  their  share  of  exemptions;  so  that  tlie 
weight  of  the  taxes  fell  almost  entirely  on  thow 
who  were  least  able  to  bear  them.  Thaa  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  magistracy,  were  vnited 
against  the  minister;  and  their  intrigues  ruaed 
against  him  so  loud  a  clamour,  that,  flndingit 
impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  he  not  aaij 
resigned  his  post,  but  retired  to  England  turn 
the  storm  of  persecution. 

The  notables  proceeded  in  their  inqniria: 
and  it  was  now  suggested  that  an  assembly  d 
the  states  should  be  called,  which  had  not  met 
since  the  year  1614.  This  proposal  was  fax  firom 
being  agreeable  to  the  court;  and,  as  the  no- 
tables refused  to  give  their  sanction  to  any  ne* 
taxes,  they  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  who, 
having  ordained  some  stamp-duties,  directed 
the  parliament  of  Paris  to  register  the  edict. 
When  the  magistrates  protested  against  it,  he 
banished  them  to  Troyes;  for  even  this  miid 
prince  could  not  consent  to  surrender,  without 
a  struggle,  that  authority  which  had  been  so 
long  exercised  by  his  predecessors.  He  in- 
prisoned  several  members  for  having  apokes 
freely  at  a  roytl  session,  and  made  such  anraoj^ 
ments  as  diminished  the  dignity  and  authoiity 
of  the  parliamentary  bodies.  These  and  other 
arbitrary  proceedings  excited  strong  and  gene- 
ral disgust. 

No  alternative  remained  now  to  Lonis,  hat  to 
plunge  his  country  into  all  Uie  calamitiei  of 
civil  war,  or  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  hit 
people,  and  re-establish  the  states-general.  In 
the  first  case,  he  must  have  expected  to  eo- 
coimter  the  majority  of  the  people,  animated 
by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  their  ma- 
gistrates :  the  peers  of  the  realm  had  expressed 
the  strongest  disapprobation  of  his  metsuca, 
nor  could  he  depend  upon  the  support  even  of 
the  princes  of  his  blood;  but  what  afforded 
most  serious  matter  of  alarm  was  the  spirit 
lately  displayed  among  the  soldiery,  who,  dvtatf 
some  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  had  relaet- 
antly  been  brought  to  draw  their  swords  agaiaat 
tlieir  countrymen;  and  many  of  those  oflcen, 
who  had  recently  served  in  America,  pohUdf 
proclaimed  their  abhorrence  of  despotism. 

It  was  under  these  impressions  that  an  anA 
was  published,  which  fixed  the  meeting  of  the 
states-general  at  Versailles,  for  the  1st  of  Xa^t 
1789.  At  the  same  time  every  step  was  takea 
to  secure  the  favourable  opinion  ot  the  pobtte. 
New  arrangements  were  made  in  tlM  •dniila* 
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itkm;  and  Nednr,  wbom  the  confidence  of 
e  people  had.  long  followed,  was  again  intro* 
leed  into  Out  management  of  the  finances; 
e  tortnre^  which  by  a  fonner  edict  had  been 
itrieted  in  part,  was  entirely  abolished ;  every 
rsoB  accused  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  assist* 
ee  of  connsd,  and  permitted  to  avail  himself 
any  point  of  law;  and  it  was  decreed,  that, 
flitare,  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
I  any  penon,  unless  he  should  be  pronounced 
ilty  by  a  majority  of  three  judges. 
The  eyea  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on 
estates>generaL  But  the  minds  of  the  French 
td  long  been  agitated  by  various  rumours; 
e  unanimity  that  had  been  expected  was  ex- 
ifoialied  by  the  jarring  pretensions  of  each 
der  of  the  states ;  and  ^eir  mutual  jealousies 
!t«  attributed  by  the  suspicions  of  the  people 
the  intrlgnes  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  sup- 
Md  already  to  repent  of  the  hasty  assent 
at  had  been  eztixted.  A  dearth  that  per- 
ded  the  kingdom  increased  the  general  gloom 
id  discontent;  and  the  people  seemed  ripe 
r  rev«dt.  Equally  impatient  of  the  obstacles 
iiich  he  encountered,  the  sovereign  also  could 
It  conceal  his  chagrin;  the  influence  of  the 
leen  in  the  cabinet  was  again  established,  and 
IS  attended  by  the  removal  of  Necker.  This 
ep,  which  evinced  a  total  change  of  resolu- 
ms,  and  which,  bom  the  popidarity  of  the 
iaister,  was  likiely  to  produce  a  violent  fer- 
entation,  was  folkiwed  by  some  movements 
tiich  seeioMd  to  indicate  hostile  intentions. 
le  states-general  were  surrounded  by  detach- 
eau  of  the  guards,  who  waited  only  the  orders 
the  eoort  to  proceed  to  extremities  against 
e  obnocdoos  representatives  of  the  nation. 
Had  these  manifestations  of  vigour  been  sus- 
ined  by  instantly  attacking  and  entering 
iiia^  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  capital 
Mild  for  the  moment  have  been  reduced  to  obe- 
ence  without  much  difficulty.  But  the  delay 
liA  nmeeded  gave  the  inhabitants  time  to 
BOW  from  their  first  emotions  of  surprise 
d  appiehension.  They  saw  the  timidity  and 
ibeeittty  oi  the  government,  which,  having 
■aded  the  charge,  dared  not  advance  to  the 
taek.  They  profited  by  this  want  of  exertion, 
d  took  up  arms  against  their  rulers.  Joined 
'the  lirench  guards,  who,  from  a  long  resi- 
aee  in  the  capital,  had  been  peculiarly  ex- 
sed  to  seduction,  and  who  at  this  decisive 
laent  abandoned  their  sovereign,  the  Pa- 
iaas  broke  through  every  obstacle  by  which 
eyhad  hitherto  been  restrained.  The  snp- 
ies  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  had  been 
ovided  for  their  subjugation,  were  turned 
Blast  the  crown ;  and  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
e  great  repocitoiy  of  military  stores,  sur- 
idered,  after  a  fkint  resistance.  The  Bastile 
IS  the  next  object  of  attack ;  and  that  awful 
dae  of  despotism,  of  which  tlie  name  alone 
teed  terror,  was  entered,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
%  by  the  victorious  assailants,  who  put  the 
to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  having  i 
the  people,  after  he  bad  displayed  a  j 
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flag  of  truce.  Very  few  prisoners  were  found  in 
the  fortress;  but,  to  prevent  itflrom  being  again 
used  for  the  purpose  of  confinement  or  intimi- 
dation, and  to  intimate  an  abhorrence  of  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  former 
reigns  within  its  walls,  it  was  eagerly  and  totally 
demolished. 

With  the  Bastile  expired  that  despotism 
which  long  prescription  and  military  strength 
seemed  to  have  rendered  sacred  and  unasniiil- 
able.  The  king  was  confounded  at  the  shock ; 
he  dismissed  the  troops  which  he  had  collected, 
aud  declared  his  readiness  to  concur  vnth  the 
national  assembly  ( for  the  commons  had  already 
usurped  the  imdivided  authority  of  the  three 
orders)  in  every  measure  wliicb  might  gratify 
his  people.  Necker  was  reinstated  in  his  mi- 
nisterial functions;  ailfd  the  assembly  under- 
took the  work  of  reform,  with  greater  seal  and 
precipitancy  than  judgment.  The  titles  and 
privileges  of  the  higher  orders  were  abolished; 
the  parliaments  were  suppressed;  monasteries 
were  dissolved,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
chureh  seized  for  other  uses.  The  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  confederation :  and,  on  that  occasion,  an 
altar  was  erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  at 
which,  after  the  solemnization  of  mass,  the 
king,  the  national  representatives,  the  army, 
and  the  people,  took  an  oath  for  the  observance 
of  that  constitution  which  was  then  in  pro- 
gress. Before  it  was  completed,  the  king,  find- 
ing himself  a  prisoner  of  state,  suspected  and 
watched  by  the  democratic  leaders,  endeavoured 
to  escape  to  the  frontiers,  that  he  might  have 
greater  liberty  of  action,  under  the  protection 
of  troops  that  were  not  infected  with  the 
prevailing  spirit;  but  he  was  unfortunately 
discovered,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  degradation.  His  two  brothen*. 
however,  made  their  escape ;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  were  also  glad  to  effect  a 
retreat,  as  various  commotions,  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  had  already 
occurred. 

The  new  constitution,  which,  under  the  form 
of  monarchy,  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy,  was  presented  to  the  king  in  Sep- 
tember, 1791.  lie  declared,  in  writing,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it;  and,  appearing  before  the  assem- 
bly, solemnly  consecrated  the  assent  which  he 
haid  given,  and  concluded  with  an  oath,  "to 
be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  the  law,  and  to 
employ  the  powers  vested  in  him  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution,  and  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws."  Soon  after  this,  the  second 
national  representative  body  assembled. 

The  protection  found  in  Germany  by  the 
emigrants,  excited  France  to  vigorous  resolu- 
tions; and  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  all  states 
and  nations,  made  its  appearance.  The  forcible 
measures  pursued,  had  the  effect  of  intimidat- 
ing the  German  princes;  and  the  emigrants 
were  constrained  to  an  ignominious  dispersion 
flrom  the  frontiers.  In  the  mean  tuue,  \Yie 
emperor  Leopold,  more  eminent  (or  lYxe  xuWii 
C  C  2 
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virtuesof  peace  than  for  the  exertions  of  war, 
seemed  to  be  undetermined  how  to  act.  He  had 
acknowledged  the  national  flag;  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  regarded  the  king  of  the  French 
as  absolutely  free ;  while  the  league  of  Pilnitz, 
(which,  as  was  avowed  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
was  not  only  intended  to  secure  Germany  from 
such  a  revolution  as  France  had  experienced, 
but  even  to  extinguish  the  dreaded  source,)  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  emigrants,  were 
infallible  proofs  that  he  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  friend.  His  sudden  death,  in  1792,  excited 
great  consternation  among  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  afforded  joy  and  exultation  to  the 
supporters  of  the  constitution.  Another  event, 
no  less  unexpected,  happened  in  the  violent 
death  of  the  Swedish  monarch :  and  the  super- 
stitious vulgar  imagined  that  they  beheld  the 
peculiar  protection  of  Heaven,  in  the  removal 
of  the  two  chief  foes  of  France  in  so  short  a 
time. 

In  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  national  assembly  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
Francis,  the  young  king  of  Hungary,  (who  was 
soon  after  chosen  emperor,)  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Pmssian  court,  began  to  manifest 
greater  enmity,  and  to  use  more  decisive  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  at  length  required  that  satisfac- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  German  princes, 
proprietors  in  Alsace;  that  Avignon,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  France,  should  be  restored 
to  the  pope;  and  that  the  government  of 
France  should  be  so  constituted,  as  to  free  all 
other  powers  from  apprehensions  of  molesta- 
tion and  disturbance.  These  demands  pro- 
duced a  declaration  of  war  against  him. 

The  first  movements  of  the  French  were 
stained  with  defeat,  and  with  the  murder  of 
Theobald  Dillon,  their  leader,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  suspicious  and  savage  ferocity  of  some 
of  his  soldiers.  The  court  of  Vienna  explained 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  retorted  on  the 
French  nation  some  of  the  heavy  charges  con- 
tained in  its  hostile  declaration.  The  Prussian 
monarch  also  issued  a  concise  exposition  of  the 
reasons  which  determined  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  France.  He  pleaded  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  and  honestly  avowed  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of 
France,  which  might  afford  a  dangerous  ex- 
ample to  neighbouring  countries.  At  the  same 
time  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of 
the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
published,  at  Ck>blentz,  a  declaration  to  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  conceived  in  the  most 
haughty  and  presumptuous  terms:  he  declared 
his  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  France,  and  of  restoring 
the  king  to  his  power;  and  yet  he  afterwards 
said,  that  his  design  was  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  government.  This  imprudent  mani- 
festo excited  general  indignation  in  France. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  party  of  Brissot 
prevailed  in  the  assembly,  and  that  factious 
leader,  being  intent  on  the  formation  of  a  re- 
pablic,  devised  an  atrocious  scheme,  calcukted 


for  the  rain  of  the  king.    The  former  asacmbly 
had  been  removed  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  ready  assistance  of  the  popnlae^ 
in  any  contest  which  might  arise  with  tbe 
coiut;  and  the  directors  of  the  present  legisla- 
ture resolved  to  take  advantage  of  that  ctrcnai- 
stance,  by  instigating  the  rabble  to  an  attack 
of  the  palace,  with  a  view  of  representing  tlM 
mere  operations  of  defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  as  acts  of  sanguinaiy  despotism.   Msn^ 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides;  but  the  chief 
havoc  was  noade  among  the  Swiss  gtiards,  few 
of  whom  escaped.    Another  outragpe  was  sooo 
after  perpetrated ;  for  a  great  number  of  unfor- 
tunate royalists,  who  had  been  sent  to  difhrait 
prisons  without  having  committed  any  offence, 
were  murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  Bobei- 
pierre  and  Danton,  the  flagitious  leaders  of  a 
disorganizing  society,  called,  from  the  monaitie 
hall  in  which  its  meetings  were  holden,  the 
Jacobin  Club. 

A  convention  was  now  called,  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  legislative  assembly;  and  its  flist  set 
was  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy.  A  r^ 
public  was  ordered  to  commence  flrom  the  31it 
of  September,  1792;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  process  should  be  instituted  against  Louui 
as  a  tyrant,  and  a  treacherous  promoter  of 
foreign  hostilities. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  combined  troops  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  their  progress,  and 
found  that  the  conquest  of  France  was  a  moie 
arduous  task  than  they  had  fondly  imagined. 
Want  of  provisions,  the  prevalence  of  dhesse, 
and  the  ilanger  of  being  surrounded,  induced 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  after  insignificant  in- 
stances of  success,  to  retreat  fh>m  France. 

As  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  anti-Gallican  confederacy,  the 
invasion  of  Savoy  was  ordered,  and  the  expedi- 
tion proved  rapidly  successful.  The  impru- 
dence of  the  convention,  in  decieetaig  the 
incorporation  of  that  duchy  with  France,  ex- 
cited wonder.  After  frequent  declarstkmi 
that  the  French  would  enter  into  no  war  with 
a  view  to  conquest,  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  absurd  and  impolitic.  It  subjected  them 
to  the  merited  reproach,  that,  nnder  the  pie- 
tence  of  liberty,  they  maintained  the  destine- 
tive  maxims  of  their  ancient  government,  sad 
that  their  wishes  to  increase  their  territofy, 
perhaps  to  subjugate  Europe,  remained  the 
same.  Admiral  Truguet,  commanding  a  squ*' 
dron  in  the  Mediterranean,  captured  Viet, 
Villa- Franca,  and  the  fortress  of  Mtmtalbso, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  conquest  of  Savoy  was  regarded  as  a  ttile; 
but,  when  Custine  began  his  acquisitions  ia 
Germany,  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  npiSxj 
and  importance  of  his  progress,  till  diverted 
by  the  wonders  which  Uumouriet  achieved. 
Spire  yielded  to  the  French  arms,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Worms  followed:  ample  sappheeof 
provisions  and  ammunition  were  found  ia 
those  cities.  Custine,  pursuing  his  coarse  akns 
the  Rhine,  next  capttuvd  Ment^  and  afterwardi 
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He  was  eager  to  proceed  to  Cob- 
t  noted  Mat  of  the  coonter-rero- 

but  the  Prussians  and  Austriani 
I  renewal  of  hostilities  by  garrison- 
3wi^  and  encamping  in  the  adjacent 

qaeat  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
!  next  grand  object.  Dumouriez  had 
to  pass  his  Cbristmas  at  Brussels; 
ras  regarded  as  an  idle  vaunt,  proved 
it;  for  that  city  was  in  his  hands  on 
of  November.  That  able  general,' 
tered  the  Netherlands  with  40,000 
vith  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
ive  days  in  repeated  engagements 
istriaa  army,  which,  however,  did  not 
00.  At  length,  on  tne  6th  of  Novem- 
le  was  fought  at  Gemappe,  which  de- 
ite  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contest 
eneral :  all  the  points  of  the  enemy's 
1  lines  were  attacked  at  once;  all 
of  the  French  were  in  action,  and 
ery  individual  fought  personally, 
ibstinate  conflict,  the  Austrians  re- 
i  utmost  disorder. 

ez  immediately  advanced,  and  took 
of  Mons,  where  the  French  were 
brethren.  Toumay  surrendered  to 
ent,  and  Dumouriez  advanced  to 
irhere,  after  an  engagement  between 
I  the  Austrian  rear,  he  was  received 
oations.  Ghent,  Charleroi,  Antwerp, 
nd  all  the  towns  of  the  Austrian 
Is,  except  Luxembourg,  followed  the 
the  capitaL 

;ed  by  this  success,  the  convention 
>d  a  decree  which  attracted  the  atten- 
:ry  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the 
terms:  "The  national  convention 
Eternity  and  assistance  to  all  those 
>  wish  to  procure  liberty;  and  the 
ower  will  send  orders  to  the  generals 
stance  to  such  people,  and  to  defend 

0  have  suffered  or  are  suffering,  in 
f  liberty."  This  decree,  and  others 
ir  tendency,  obviously  instituted  a 
roaade  against  all  the  powers  of 

r  had  Antwerp  yielded  to  the  French 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Belgians, 
f  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
'  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648)  was 
nd  ordered,  although  that  stipula- 
!en  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in  suc- 
sUes,  guarantied  both  by  the  courts 
s  and  London.  The  Dutch  regarded 
re  as  iigurions  to  their  trade :  Ant- 
qpprehended,  might  prove  a  dan- 

1  to  Amsterdam.  The  infraction  of 
lent  waa  one  of  the  reasons  which 
e  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
unwarrantable  pretensions  of  the 

orable  trial  of  the  king  commenced 
of  December.  The  issue  is  too  well 
le  flnnnesa  of  tiiis  unfortunate  mo- 


narch  during  his  trial,  and  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, (on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,)  increased 
the  commiseration  of  every  indifferent  specta- 
tor; and  callous  indeed  roust  be  the  person 
who  does  not,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
partake  of  the  sympathy  which  was  then  felt 
through  all  Europe. 

We  cannot  be  expected,  in  a  professed  com- 
pendium, to  trace  minutely  and  gradually  the 
progress  of  the  dispute  between  France  and 
England.  Without  affixing  any  degree  of  credit 
to  the  report  of  the  early  accession  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  concert  of  princes  and  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
ministry  had  long  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution  toward  a 
turbulent  democracy. 

The  French  nation,  at  first,  seemed  desirous 
of  the  good  opinion  of  our  court  at  this  crisis; 
but  the  ruling  power  defied  the  displeasure  of 
all  foreign  states;  and  the  act  against  aliens, 
and  other  instances  of  suspicious  or  unfriendly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  excited 
such  resentment  among  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
vention, that  war  was  declared,  on  the  1st  of 
Februaiy,  1793,  against  our  sovereign,  and  his 
subservient  friend  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  subjugation  of  Holland  was  the  next 
prqject  of  Dumouriez ;  and  there  seemed  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  soon  make  an  im- 
pression on  that  country.  The  easy  surrender 
of  Breda  and  Gertruydenburg  encoiiraged  him 
to  boast  that  he  would  terminate  the  contest 
by  a  speedy  approach  to  Amsterdam;  but 
certain  events  ensued,  which  effectually  pre- 
vented the  performance  of  his  promise.  He 
had,  in  fact,  advanced  much  too  Car,  leaving  a 
formidable  enemy  behind  him. 

Miranda,  who  had  besieged  Maestricht,  was 
attacked  by  Frince  Frederic  of  Brunswick,  and 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Dumouriez 
was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  hurry  back 
to  Belgium.  A  general  engagement  soon 
after  took  place  at  Neerwinden.  The  action 
continued  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides, 
for  ten  hours;  the  French  were  then  obliged  to 
fall  back ;  and,  the  Austrian  cavalry  coming  up, 
put  them  entirely  to  flight.  The  loss  in  each 
army  was  great.  The  French  displayed  consi- 
derable courage  and  address,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  superior  number,  and  perhaps 
by  the  more  reg^ular  discipline,  of  their  enemies. 

Dumouriez  was  now  suspected  of  treachery; 
and  four  commissioners  were  sent  from  Paris, 
with  power  to  suspend  and  arrest  all  generals 
and  military  officers  whom  they  should  suspect, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  convention. 
These  deputies  proceeded  to  his  head  quarters, 
and  explained  to  him  the  object  of  their 
mission.  After  a  conference  of  some  hours, 
the  general,  finding  that  he  could  not  persuade 
them  to  favour  his  intentions,  ordered  them  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Austrian  camp  at  Toumay, 
as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family. 

He  found  himself,  however,  in  a  great  error 
with  respect  to  the  dispoaitloii  ot  Via  Uoov^. 
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prevailed  amonf;  the  friends  of  the  court.  The 
princeu  of  Orange,  with  the  younger  and 
female  part  of  the  family,  escaped  to  England, 
which  also  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  stadt- 
holder,  who  crossed  the  sea  in  an  open  boat, 
Arom  Scheveling. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  Pichegm  entered 
Amsterdam  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  5000 
men,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  yiriih 
the  loudest  acclamations.  The  whole  of  the 
United  Provinces  submitted  to  the  French. 
The  provisional  representatives  of  the  people 
met  on  the  27th,  and  the  government  assumed 
a  democratic  form. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  recovered  Mentz  and  performed  other  ser- 
vices, began  to  relax  his  efforts.  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  forces,  as  well  as  their  leaders, 
were  on  unfriendly  terms  with  each  other;  but 
it  was  not  suspected  that  any  defection  was 
about  to  take  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Prus- 
sians, till  they  began  to  retreat  toward  the 
Rhine,  which  they  soon  after  passed.  A  nego- 
tiation followed,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Basle,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1795.  His  Prussian  nuyesty  thus  abandoned 
the  coalition,  and  meanly  purchased  peace  by 
resigning  to  the  French  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves. 

The  Prussian  negotiation  was  followed  by 
a  treaty  between  the  French  republic  and  Spain, 
in  which  country  the  arms  of  France  had  made 
a  progress  equally  successful  and  rapid.  Fon- 
tarabla  had  been  taken,  almost  immediately, 
by  a  detachment  from  the  French  army:  other 
strong  towns  were  captured;  and  the  troops 
of  the  republic  had  made  themselves  masten  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Biscay 
and  Catalonia.  Orders  were  therefore  dis- 
patched by  the  court  of  Madrid  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  treaty,  which  was  accordingly  signed 
at  Basle,  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  died  the  son  of 
he  unfortunate  Ijouis  XVI.  An  ui\just  and 
close  imprisonment  hastened  his  dissolution. 
He  had  always  been  an  unhealthy  child,  and 
subject  to  a  scrofulous  complaint ;  a  disorder 
in  which  confinement  and  inactivity  are  gene- 
rally fatal.  Moved,  perhaps,  by  this  event,  or 
influenced  by  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  France,  the  committee  of  public 
safety  proposed  the  exchange  of  the  princess, 
sister  of  the  dauphin,  for  the  deputies  delivered 
up  to  Austria  by  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez, 
and  for  the  two  ambassadors,  Semonviile,  and 
Maret,  who  had  been  seized  by  an  Austrian 
corps.  The  emperor,  after  some  hesitation, 
acceded  to  the  proposal. 

While  the  republicans  were  triumphing  on 
the  frontiera,  they  had  a  more  formidable 
enemy  to  combat  with  in  the  interior.  The 
western  departments  of  France  were  in  arms 
for  the  royal  cause,  and  the  royalists  fought 
with  all  the  courage  of  revenge  and  despera- 
tion. Repeated  and  terrible  defeats  were  sus- 
taioed  by  the  republicaDS,  whose  loss  in  this 


war  exceeded  that  which  they  sustained  fiom 
the  allies. 

In  the  course  of  1796  a  tardy  expeditkn  wm 
planned  by  the  English  ministry  to  invade  the 
coast  of  France,  in  that  part  where  the  n^aliiu 
were  in  arms.  The  force  employed  consisted 
chiefly  of  emigrants,  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  de  Puisaye,  M.  d'Hervilly,  and  the 
Count  de  Sombrenil.  They  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  Quiberon,  and  took  Fort  Penthievre;  bic 
soon  after  experienced  a  sad  reverse;  the  fist 
being  surprised  by  the  republicans,  who  kiUed 
or  nutde  prisonen  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
gprants  and  their  associates.  This  disaster  m 
mainly  attributable  to  the  miscondact  of 
M.  d'Hervilly.  The  Count  de  Sombrenil,  tbe 
bishop  of  Dol,  with  the  clergymen  who  aecon- 
panied  him,  and  most  of  the  captives,  vcie 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  put  to  dettk 
In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  revolt 
in  this  part  of  France  was  quelled;  and  the 
chiefs  of  La  Vendee,  Charette  and  Stirfkt. 
were  shot. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  rapid  and  slgnsl  vfeio- 
ries  of  the  republican  troops,  under  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  celebrated  Bonaparte,  ended,  la 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  war  with  the  Ung 
of  Sardinia.  The  battles  of  Monte-L(«nQ,]loB- 
dovi,  and  Monte-Notte,  compelled  that  prisce 
to  accept  such  terms  as  the  conqueron  thiratdx 
proper  to  offer;  and  a  treaty  of  peace^  by  whieh 
he  ceded  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Fnmce;,  was  signed 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Bonaparte  porsaed  hi* 
success;  and,  again  defeating  Beanliea,  the 
Austrian  general,  at  the  battle  of  Lodi,  foieed 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  Anstiitti  aimy  to 
retire  toward  Mantua,  punned  by  a  part  of  the 
republican  force,  while  the  rest  entaedHiln: 
and  the  French  gained  possesslini  tA  Uie  iHiole 
of  liombardy. 

The  army  under  Greneral  Jonrdan,  galniail 
considerable  advantages  over  the  Anatiiaii 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire;  while 
another  army,  under  Morean,  passed  the  BkiDe 
at  Strasbourg,  took  the  fort  of  Kdil,  and,pcae- 
trating  through  Bavaria,  nearly  to  Batiirim 
endeavoured  to  form  a  Junction  with  Jond» 
This  attempt,  however,  did  not  soeeeed;  both 
armies  experienced  a  severe  reverse  of  ibitiiM 
and  were  obliged  to  retreat  inr  utter  eoafluio 
till  they  re-crossed  the  Rhine.  The  dtaitha 
of  Moreau  was  highly  critical;  and  his  ittnM 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  8ldlftil)y  ees- 
ducted;  in  which,  however,  he  was  gicattr 
favoured  by  the  blunden  of  the  genends  ^ 
were  opposed  to  him.  The  arehdnke  GtolA 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  army,  ftdknnd 
Moreau  in  the  latter  part  of  his  retreat,  sad 
invested  Kehl,  which  he  retook  after  a  1 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ] 

To  restore  the  affiain  of  Italy,  the 
assembled  a  new  army,  composed  of  the  flofW 
of  the  German  troops  sorving  <ni  the  BkiM 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Wonnser,  os* 
of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the  imperial  gaac* 
rals.    This  force,  on  iu  ftrst  anival,  was  n^ 
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tftil:  the  French  were  repolBed,  defeated, 
I  compelled  to  raise  the  liege  of  Mantua, 
aaparte,  however,  loon  returned  to  the 
irse;  and,  after  a  wriet  of  spirited  actions, 
ormser  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
ntua,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
tors,  who  at  the  same  time  made  incursions 
3  the  Tyrol,  and,  by  the  battle  of  Boveredo, 
I  the  possession  of  Trent,  became  masters 
the  passes  that  led  to  Vienna.  The  Aus- 
ins,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  great  effort, 
lor  Alvinxy,  to  rescue  the  gallant  Wurmser 
1  his  besieged  army ;  but  the  battle  of  Arcole 
npletely  defeated  their  views,  and  Mantua 
I  obliged  to  surrender, 
rhe  victories  of  Bonaparte  compelled  the 
^  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  inferior 
Bccs  of  Italy,  to  conclude  such  treaties  as 

>  French  thought  proper  to  dictate.  The 
tors  likewise  founded  a  new  republic  in 
Jy,  at  fint  called  the  Cispadane,  but  after- 
ids,  when  augmented,  styled  the  Cisalpine 
•nblic. 

kfker  the  taking  of  Mantua,  the  victorious 
lenl  penetrated  into  Styria  and  Carinthia, 
1  directed  his  course  toward  the  Austrian 
ntaL  The  arehduke  Charles  was  opposed  to 
a,  but  vras  unable  to  check  his  progpress. 
e  republican  troops  had  at  length  advanced 
near  to  Vienna,  that  the  utmost  alarm  and 
iftnion  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  bank  sus- 
ided  its  payments;  and  the  emperor  was 
sparing  to  forsake  tiis  capital,  and  remove  to 
nnta.  In  this  critical  situation  of  his  affairs, 

>  imperial  miuesty  opened  a  negotiation  with 
naparte;  a  short  armistice  was  agreed  to: 
1  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
oben. 

!n  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  having  taken 
ice  at  Venice,  in  which  many  French  soldiers 
re  murdered,  the  army  on  its  return  abolished 
i  andoit  government  of  Venice,  planted  the 
KoiUherty  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  established 
aonicipality,  and  proposed  to  annex  the  city 
d  territory  to  the  new  Cisalpine  republic. 
Ik  the  eonelusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
■ee  with  the  emperor  being  protracted  by 
B  reftisal  of  the  French  to  restore  Mantua, 
tf  at  length  agrred  to  cede  to  him  the  city 
d  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Venice,  in  com- 
■Mtinn  for  Mantua.  The  treaty  was  signed 
Campo  Fonnio,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797. 
r  this  treaty  the  emperor  ceded  to  France  the 
lote  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  his  fbrmer 
iiitories  in  Italy.  He  received  in  return  the 
ty  ol  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  territory  as 
r  as  the  Adige,  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia ;  the 
«bA  wen  to  possess  the  Ionian  islands  and 
«e  towns  in  Albania.  The  rest  of  the  Vene- 
m  state  in  Italy  waa  added  to  the  Cisalpine 
pdiUe. 

Daring  the  negotiation,  the  disputes  of  two 
■tmdinc  parties  led  to  a  new  revolution  in 
mee.  The  conventiaii  had  been  dissolved  in 
M;  and  an  assembly  oi  dders,  and  a  council 
W,  had  been  chosen,  with  an  executive  di- 


rectory. In  1797,  the  two  councils  drew  the 
lots,  which  deprived  one  ttiird  of  their  members 
of  their  seats  in  the  legislature;  and,  when  the 
new  deputies  took  their  seats,  it  appeared  tliat 
the  antidirectorial  party,  a  large  portion  of 
wtiich  was  royalist,  had  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength.  The  conduct  of  the  di- 
rectory was  freely  censured;  and  it  was  evident 
that  an  open  rupture  was  approaching.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
directory,  the  armies  took  part  with  the  latter. 
The  troops  in  Italy  transmitted  to  the  directory 
a  violent  address  relative  to  these  disputes,  and 
its  example  was  followed  by  the  other  armies 
of  the  republic.  The  leaden  of  opposition 
were  slow  and  irresolute  in  the  measures  they 
took  for  their  defence;  they  probably  relied 
with  too  much  confidence  on  their  supposed 
strength,  as  they  had  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
council  of  500,  and  two  out  of  the  five  directors, 
Camot  and  Barthelemi,  were  in  their  interest. 
Their  adversaries,  however,  were  men  of  action, 
and  they  resolved  on  a  prompt  and  violent 
measure,  which  effectually  decided  the  contest. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Barras,  and  the 
two  directors  who  acted  with  him,  oridered  the 
alarm-gtms  to  be  fired,  and  the  halls  of  the 
councils  to  be  surrounded  with  a  military  force. 
General  Augereau,  who  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  these  ordera,  repaired  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  addressed  the  guard  of  the  legislative 
body,  assuring  them  that  he  came  only  to  pre- 
serve the  republic  firom  the  conspiracy  of 
royalists.  The  soldien  declared,  with  shouts  of 
approbation,  that  he  had  only  to  command, 
and  they  were  ready  to  obey.  Thus  reinforeed 
by  the  very  men  to  whom  alone  the  councils 
could  look  for  defence,  Augereau  entered  the 
hall  of  the  500,  seized  Pichegru,  the  president, 
and  ordered  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  to  be  arrested.  Camot  and  Barthe- 
lemi were  implicated  in  the  fate  of  their  friends. 
The  former  took  advantage  of  the  tumult,  and 
fled;  the  latter  calmly  awaited  the  storm. 
Barthelemi,  Pichegru,  Ramel,  and  their  ob- 
noxious associates,  were  transported  to  Cay- 
enne, whence,  after  much  suffering,  the  two 
former,  and  some  othen,  found  means  to  return 
to  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  directory,  or  rather  of  the 
party  of  Barras,  being  now  rendered  complete 
by  this  decisive  victory  over  the  councils,  ne^* 
schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest  were  pro- 
jected, in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
armies,  and  afford  them  an  opporttmity  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  plunder.  A  tumult 
having  .arisen  at  Rome,  in  which  a  French  ge- 
neral was  killed,  the  troops  subverted  the  go- 
vernment of  that  city,  deposed  the  pope,  and 
erected  a  republic.  The  Itench  likewise  found 
a  pretext  to  invade  Switzerland,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  subject  to  their  arbitrary  sway. 
Of  these  invasions  the  reader  will  find  a  forther 
account  under  the  heads  of  "  Italy,"  and  "  Swit- 
cerland." 

After  the  conclasion  of  peace  wU\k  \\i«  env- 
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peror,  the  anny  became  a  barden  which  it  was 
found  difBctilt  to  support ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  late  expeditions,  there  still  re- 
mained a  grea^  military  force  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity, that  might  ultimately  prove  dangerous 
to  the  government.  An  immediate  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  was  therefore  announced,  and  an 
army  collected  along  the  northern  coast  of 
France,  to  which  was  given  the  pompous  title 
of  the  Army  of  England.  Convinced,  however, 
of  the  impracticability  of  such  an  invasion,  the 
directory  changed  the  project  for  another, 
which  was  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  one  object 
of  which,  it  is  believed,  was  to  penetrate  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  embark  the  troops,  and,  by  a  co- 
operation with  the  sultan  Tippoo,  endeavour  to 
effect  the  overthrow  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  East.  Bonaparte  embarked  with  about 
40,000  men,  and  sailed  from  Toulon  to  Malta, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1798.  In  that  island 
the  French  consul  and  other  emissaries  of  the 
republic  had  already  propagated  a  spirit  of 
disaffection;  and  when  the  general,  on  pre- 
tence of  inhospitable  treatment,  had  ordered 
an  attack  of  the  forts,  the  resistance  was  so 
spiritless,  that  the  whole  island  was  quickly 
subdued.  Proceeding  on  his  voyage,  he  arrived 
in  safety  at  Alexandria,  having  escaped  the 
British  squadron  which  was  detached  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson.  The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  with 
the  loss  of  between  200  and  300  men;  and  the 
French  then  advanced  to  Cairo,  which  was  de- 
fentiei  by  Morad,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Mamelouks;  but  on  the  2.3rd  of  July,  it  was 
attacked  with  success.  The  beys,  however, 
attempted  to  rally,  and  collected  a  formidable 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo;  but  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  rendered  the  French 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  In 
that  engagement,  23  beys,  with  all  the  torces 
they  could  bring  into  the  field,  were  completely 
defeated.  Two  thousand  of  the  Mamelouks 
were  slain,  and  400  camels  with  their  baggage, 
and  50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken,  with  a 
loss  comparatively  small  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

The  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt  appeared  to  be 
complete;  but,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  expe- 
dition received  a  terrible  blow  in  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  fleet,  of  which  an  account 
has  becu  given  in  our  historical  summary  of 
the  affairs  of  England.  The  French  land-force, 
however,  remained  in  possession  of  Egypt; 
and,  to  secure  his  conquest,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced into  Syria,  where,  after  gaining  some 
advantages,  he  received  a  decisive  check  before 
Acre.  The  English  squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  intercepted  a  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
his  battering-artillery  and  ammunition  from 
Egypt ;  and.  Sir  Sidney  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Turks,  Bonaparte  was  repulsed  in  every 
assault,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  re- 
treat to  Egypt  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  army.  He  soon  after  took  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  I<'rance,  where,  as  we  shall  pre- 


sently see,  he  became  the  author  of  a  new  and 
extraordinary  revolution. 

The  unprincipled  attack  on  Egypt,  ooatruy 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  so  incenseid  the  Torfci* 
that  they  immediately  declared  war  agahuttkf 
French  republic;  and  the  emperor  of  Bunii^ 
having  accepted  a  subsidy  from  Great  Britain, 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  die 
Porte  and  with  England,  and  gave  orders  fori 
large  army  to  be  raised  to  act  against  France. 
Austria  likewise  appeared  disposed  to  awl 
itself  of  the  assistance  of  this  new  aUy;  and 
the  French  directory,  having  applied  to  the 
emperor  for  an  explanation  of  his  views,  ui 
receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  sent  orden 
to  General  Jourdan,  in  the  spring  of  the  fear 
1799,  to  pass  the  Rhine,  vrith  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  forcing  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  to  declare 
against  the  march  of  the  Russian  troopt. 
About  the  same  time,  Bemadotte,  at  the  held 
of  an  army  of  observation,  approached  Philips- 
burg,  and  summoned  that  fortress  to  surrender, 
while  General  Ney  enforced  the  submission  o( 
Manbeim. 

The  cabinet  of  Yienna  being  now  certain  of 
the  aid  of  Russia,  the  Austrian  army  took  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  the  arrhdoke 
Charles.  Fortune,  at  first,  appeared  to  declare 
in  favour  of  the  French.  A  body  of  troops  of 
that  nation,  advancing  through  Schaffhainen 
toward  Suabia,  were  opposed  by  a  detachment 
of  Austrians,  whom  they  defeated.  They  veie 
also  successftil  for  a  short  time  in  Italy.  Their 
troops  occupied  the  whole  of  Tuscany;  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  renouncing  the  sovereignty  of  Pied- 
mont, and  retiring  with  his  family  and  sdh^ 
rents  to  the  island  whence  he  derived  his  title. 
The  king  of  Naples,  likewise,  having  taken  ap 
arms  and  invaded  the  Roman  republic,  aAer 
being  at  first  so  successful  as  to  obtain  pot- 
session  of  Rome,  was  totally  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily. 

But,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  boiti- 
lities  with  Austria,  the  French  arms  exp^ 
rienced  a  reverse  of  fortune.  On  the  S6th  of 
March,  Jourdan  attacked  the  Austrians  near 
Stockach,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder, 
and,  on  the  26th,  General  Eray  prevailed  atn 
the  French  on  the  Adig^  near  Terona,  and 
again  defeated  them  on  the  30th.  Mankal 
Souvoroff  arrived  in  April  with  the  first  colaoa 
of  the  Russian  troops ;  and  the  success  of  the 
allies  became  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  On 
the  24th,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  pasatd 
the  Oglio,  and  drove  the  French  before  then. 
They  then  crossed  the  Adda,  and,  on  the  STtK 
defeated  Moreau  at  Cassano;  and.  so  ietiiit 
was  the  victory,  that  MiUm  opened  its  gates  to 
the  conquerors.  In  Piedmont,  the  Freachi 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Morean,  H*'* 
donald,  and  Joubert,  beheld  themselves  sn^ 
ccssively  deprived  of  all  their  stron^Mddi- 
From  Mantua  they  were  also  driven,  afts  * 
short  siege  for  so  strong  a  Unni;  and  tn^ 
was  their  ill  success  in  the  nmpaif  1  ^ 
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•blared  to  abandon  the  whole  of 
:  GoxM,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
rritmy.  On  the  25th  of  Aug^nat,  a 
tattle  was  foaght  between  the 
the  Anstrians  and  Russians  at 
eh  SOOO  of  the  French  were  killed 
;  but  this  victory  was  purchased 
nearly  as  fpreat  on  the  part  of  the 

e  of  Switzerland,  the  affiairs  of  the 
rst  wore  a  less  disastrous  aspect- 
ring  obtained  some  slight  advan- 
se,  however,  were  soon  counter- 
events  more  favourable  to  the 
Prench  general  being  obliged  to 
icb,  which  was  immediately  occn- 
lustrian  troops  under  Hotze. 
1^  now  in  a  great  measure  rescued 
rer  of  the  French,  it  was  resolved 
iff  should  proceed  with  his  army 
land,  to  drive  the  French  back  into 
rritories,  and  enter  France,  where 
ndeavour  to  re-establish  the  fallen 
The  directors  were  now  convinced 
ger,  and  made  every  exertion  to 
!ir  armies  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  de- 
tena,  who  commanded  the  repub- 
in  that  coimtry,  displayed  great 
iuB,  and  evinced  uncommon  abili- 
is  enterprises.  Knowing  that,  if 
lould  effect  a  junction  with  the 
iy  acting  against  him,  he  must  be 
rerpowered,  he  determined  to  at- 
ter;  and,  in  a  variety  of  actions 
'hole  days,  repeatedly  defeated  the 
.  Russian  armies— many  thousands 
or  made  prisoners, 
consequently,  on  his  arrival  in 
found  it  impossible  to  join  his 
dispirited  allies;  his  plans  were 
abortive ;  he  was  tmder  the  neces- 
liately  withdrawing  into  Germany; 
lis  retreat  over  mountains  covered 
ind  through  roads  nearly  impas- 
'ered  severe  loss. 

;h  of  October,  Bonaparte,  having 
s  to  escape  fh>m  Egypt,  and 
plance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
ranee,  accompanied  by  General 
some  other  o£Bcers.  The  recent 
the  republic  had  sustained,  and 
t  danger  which  threatened  its 
ce,  had  greatly  weakened  the 
the  directory,  and  prepared  the 
revolutionary  change  which  had 
a  projected  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
he  popularity  and  enterprising 
aparte  enabled  him  to  carry  into 

tep  toward  this  revolution  was 
cooncil  of  ancients,  which  or- 
•moval  of  the  legislative  body  to 
id  commissioned  Bonaparte  to 
he  execution  of  this  decree,  in- 
with  the  eonunaad  of  all  the  I 


troops  in  Paris  and  its  environs.  That  artAd 
and  politic  general  soon  after  appeared  at  the 
bar,  with  several  officers  of  rank,  and  addressed 
the  members  in  a  short  si>eech,  in  which  he 
represented  that  the  republic  was  perishing, 
and  they  knew  it,  but  that  their  new  decree 
had  saved  it :— "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  we  will  have 
a  republic  founded  on  true  liberty,  and  national 
representation.  I  swear  it  in  my  name,  and 
that  of  my  companions  in  arms."  Most  of  the 
members  present  received  these  exclamations 
with  applause;  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
with  shouts  of  "  Live  the  republic ! " 

At  St.  Cloud,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the 
ceimcil  of  500  appointed  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  to  make  a  report  on  the  situation  of 
affairs.  The  sitting  was  very  tumultuous, 
many  members  exclaiming—"  No  dictator ! 
No  dictatorship  I "  The  secretary  read  a  letter 
from  Barras,  stating  that  "the  glory  which 
accompanied  the  return  of  the  illustrious  war- 
rior, to  whom  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  open 
the  career  of  renown,  the  distinguished  marks 
of  confidence  shown  to  him  by  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  decree  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, had  conrinced  him  that  the  perils  of 
liberty  were  then  surmounted,  and  the  interest 
of  the  armies  secured ;  and  that  he  returned 
with  joy  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  citizen,  happy 
to  transfer,  complete,  and  render  more  respect- 
able than  ever,  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  depositories." 
While  some  of  the  representatives  were  urging 
the  propriety  of  choosing  another  director  in 
the  room  of  Barras,  Bonaparte  entered  the  hall, 
attended  by  some  officers  and  grenadiers,  and 
walked  up  toward  the  president.  A  violent 
agitation  ensued  among  the  members,  some  of 
whom  rushed  precipitately  from  their  seats, 
and  endeavoured  to  seize  him :  others  cried — 
"  Outlaw  him !"  and  one  attempted  to  stab 
him,  but  the  blow  was  warded  off  by  a  grena- 
dier. The  tumult  increased;  all  the  members 
quitted  their  seats;  the  president,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  laid  down  his  badge  of  office  on 
the  table,  and  resigned;  t^ton  which  the  doors 
of  the  hall  were  opened,  and  an  officer  entered 
with  a  guard,  exclaiming—"  General  Bona- 
parte orders  the  hall  to  be  cleared."  The 
arbitrary  order  was  immediately  carried  into 
effect. 

The  sittings  were  resumed  in  the  evening, 
and  Lucien  took  the  chair.  A  decree  passed, 
abolishing  the  directory,  and  appointing  a 
consular  government  of  three,  namely,  Sieyes, 
Bonaparte,  and  Roger  Ducos,  who  all  appeared 
and  took  the  oath  to  be  faithftil  to  the  republic. 
On  the  same  day,  the  council  of  ancients  met 
also  at  St.  Cloud;  the  proceedings  of  which 
day  were  almost  a  copy  of  those  of  the  other 
assembly.  They  likewise  voted  the  suppression 
of  the  directory,  and  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
sular executive  of  three  persons.  By  the  same 
decrees,  bl  members  were  expelled  from  the 
le^slative  body;  and  thus  was  t\ie  naXvowsX 
representation,  with  the  boa»ted  con&lvtoxVmt 
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overturned  by  one  man,  and  the  bayonets  of  a  ! 
few  soldiers. 

A  new  constitution  was  then  formed,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  armies,  and,  apparently  at 
least,  by  the  people.  By  this  code,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  representative  government  was  au- 
thorised; but  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
substantially  vested  in  the  first  consul,  Bona- 
parte, who  commenced  his  administration  by 
making  proposals  of  peace  to  Great  Britain. 
He  made  a  similar  application  to  the  court  of 
Vienna;  but,  his  overtures  being  rejected  by 
both  those  powers,  the  most  active  preparations 
were  made  on  all  sides  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  last  campaign  had  closed  with  the  taking 
of  Coni,  and  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  into 
the  territory  of  Genoa.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1800,  Massena,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  was  attacked  by  General  Melas,  and 
forced]  to  retire  to  Savona  and  Vado,  whence 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Genoa.  In 
Genoa  he  defended  himself  during  two  months 
with  the  most  determined  obstinacy,  and  did 
not  surrender  till  every  hope  of  succour  had 
vanished— till  every  kind  of  provision  had  been 
exhausted— till  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  had 
perished,  and  his  army  was  reduced  to  only 
8000  men.  That  city  was  given  up  to  the 
Austrians  on  the  5th  of  June. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte,  having  assem- 
bled an  army  at  Dijon,  passed  the  mountains 
of  St.  Gothard  and  St.  Bernard,  and,  sur- 
mounting apparently  insuperable  obstacles, 
entered  Italy,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Cremona, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  Fo.  Melas  appears 
to  have  been  so  confident  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  route  which  the  French  had  taken, 
that  he  took  no  measures  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  Bonaparte  till  it  was  too  late.  At  length  he 
despatched  Otto  with  thirty  battalions,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  French  army,  which  was 
marching  toward  Piedmont;  but  that  general 
was  defeated  at  Casteggio,  with  great  loss. 
This  victory  was  a  prelude  to  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  which  fixed  the  fate  of  Italy.  Melas, 
having  assembled  the  whole  of  his  force, 
marched  to  meet  nis  onemy,  and  took  post  near 
the  village  of  Marengo.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  victory  seemed  at  first  to  declare  for 
the  Austrians.  The  French  centre  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  great  slaughter;  but  the 
body  of  reserve,  under  Desaix,  impetuously 
charging  the  Austrians,  who  were  thrown  into 
some  confusion  by  the  eagerness  of  pursuit, 
turned  the  fortune  or  the  day,  and  gave  the 
French  a  complete  victory.  About  10,000  of 
the  vanquished  were  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured; and,  in  all  probability,  the  French  suf- 
fered nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  So  im- 
portant was  this  battle  in  its  consequences, 
that  the  next  day,  Melas,  finding  his  situation 
no  longer  tenable,  proposed  an  armistice,  which 
was  accepted  by  Bonaparte,  and  by  which  < 
Genoa  was  immedhitely  surrendered  to  the 


French,  with  all  the  strong  places  of  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont. 

In  Germany  the  French  had  opened  the 
campaign  with  similar  success.  They  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  three  divisions,  at  Kehl,  Biisach, 
and  Basle,  and  forced  the  Austrian  army  to 
fall  back  on  the  line  of  Stockach,  where  s 
battle  took  place  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  whkh 
the  French  were  victorious,  and  which  in  • 
great  degree  decided  the  Cste  of  the  campaigs, 
as  the  Austrians  were  not  able  afterwards  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance,  but  continaal 
to  retreat  and  suffer  successive  defeats. 

When  the  armistice  was  concluded  in  Italy, 
the  commander  of  the  emperor'a  army  in  Qtt- 
many  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  troops  uidrr 
Moreau;  but  the  French  general  woold  not 
listen  to  such  a  proposition ;  on  the  contraiy, 
being  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Bavaria,  he  detached  Lecourbe  toward  the 
Tjrrol  to  seize  the  Yoralberg  and  the  Griaon 
territory,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  amy 
of  Italy.  The  offer  of  a  suspension  of  armii 
however,  having  been  repeated,  the  Coont  SL 
Julien  having  arrived  at  Paris  with  propostli 
of  peace,  a  truce  was  at  length  condodbd  lot 
the  armies  in  Germany. 

In  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  the  eonit  of 
Tienna  intimated  that  it  was  bound  in  honoor 
to  treat  only  in  concert  with  Great  Britsia. 
The  first  consul  signified  his  consent  that  the 
negotiation  should  include  a  peace  with  Ei|t- 
land,  but  required  a  naval  armistice  as  a  pre- 
liminary. This  demand,  under  certain  eon- 
ditions,  the  British  ministry  did  not  reject;  bat 
they  would  not  permit  the  Brest  fleet  to  be 
supplied  with  stores,  or  succours  to  be  sent  to 
the  French  army  in  Egypt.  Bonaparte  now 
refused-  to  negotiate  with  England^  and  the 
emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  ratify  the 
preliminaries  which  had  b^n  dgned  1^  Ui 
envoy. 

The  rupture  of  the  negotiation  was  kSkmti 
by  that  of  the  armistice  in  Germany,  which 
had  been  renewed  by  the  emperor,  at  the  » 
pense  of  surrendering  Ulm,  Ingtdstad^  ui 
Philipsburg,  into  the  hands  of  the  Froieb,  ai> 
pledge  of  his  sincere  desire  of  peace.  Iht 
campaign  then  recommenced;  and,  in  A* 
beginning  of  December,  the  Austrians  wci* 
defeated  by  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden;  the  ireh- 
duke  Ciiarles  was  also  vanquished  and  di* 
emperor  was  convinced  that  he  had  no  imcmnt 
but  in  a  peace.  Negotiations  were  mened  it 
Luneville,  where  a  treaty  waa  sifpica  on  di* 
3rd  of  February,  1801.  Thecessi(m<rftlwBdgi> 
territory  to  France,  as  stipulated  by  the  tm9 
of  Campo  Formio,  was  oonflnned;  the  wkflk 
country  on  the  left  side  of  the  RhiiM  wttllk'' 
wise  given  up  to  France;  the  boanduiea  if  ^ 
Cisalpine  or  Italian  republic 
and  the  dukes  of  Tuscany  and 

compelled  to  relinquish  their  tc 

accept  such  indemnities  aa  aluiiild  be  fwMd 
Cot  them  in  Germany. 


of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
voce  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
ta  npttae,  a  conciBe  account  has 
in  om:  hiatoiy  of  England, 
aa  the  pieliminaries  of  the  latter 
ligned,  and  the  ceasation  of  hostili- 
igland  had  left  the  seas  open  to  the 
rine^  Bonaparte  fitted  out  a  great 
(or  St.  Doming^,  to  restore,  as  he 
rench  colonies  to  tranquillity  and 
he  fleet,  and  the  transports  which 
d  it,  he  embarked  an  army  of  26,000 
ower  of  the  French  soldiery,  and 
equipped.  The  fismous  negro  chief, 
COaTerture,  was  defeated,  and  at 
iuded  a  capitulation  with  the  French 
rho  aftennurds  seized  him,  pretend- 
id  diaeoTcred  that  he  was  engaged 
linat  them,  and  sent  him  to  France, 
ooB  ended  his  days  in  a  dongreon. 
■1  of  the  war  with  Ghreat  Britain 
riTed  the  first  consul  of  the  means 
sny  reinforcements  to  his  troops  in 
o,  the  French,  after  suifering  still 
the  dimate  than  from,  the  enemy, 
fth  entirely  driTcn  out  of  the  island. 
onded  ambition  of  Bonaparte  now 
■play  itself  in  its  true  colours.  He 
d  the  title  of  president  of  the  Italian 
ith  the  same  unlimited  authority 
xetcised  in  France;  and,  not  con- 
oUUng  the  title  and  power  of  first 
ording  to  the  constitution  which  he 
loed,  he  procured  himself  to  be  ap- 
isol  for  llCe,  with  the  power  of  nond« 
qMceaaor.  These  new  assumptions 
rer,  only  steps  to  the  imperial  throne, 
!  aspired. 

cginning  of  the  year  1804,  a  con- 
ippears,  was  fbrmed  against  him,  in 
nil  Pichegru,  and  Georges,  formerly 

the  insurgents  in  La  Vend^  were 
Thej  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
sreau,  who  had  lived  in  retirement, 
rer  eondesoended  servilely  to  flatter 
to  Join  them ;  but  this  he  seems  to 
d,  probably  disi^proving  some  part 
an.  Before  they  could  determine 
tj  ahonld  proceed  or  abandon  their 
ijrwere  discovered  and  apprehended 
I  and  agmts  of  Bonaparte.  Pichegru 

dead  in  his  bed  before  his  trial, 
en,  aa  was  pretended,  by  his  own 
irsea  and  ten  others  suffered  death 
kMiae;  and  Moreau,  who  was  con- 
two  yearsT  imprisonment,  was  per- 
ht  de^ot  to  take  his  departure  for 


)  of  this  conspiracy,  the  senate 
tm,  at  the  anggestion  of  his  crea- 
ited  him  to  take  on  himself  the 
gni^,  and  declare  it  hereditary  in 
ader  pretence  that  the  government 
die  woald  thus  become  permanently 
wre  Atom  the  attacks  of  aU 
Vnth  tUa  reqoest  he  mu  gn- 1 
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ciously  pleased,  fbr  the  public  good,  to  comply; 
and  he  accordingly  assumed  (as  Napoleon) 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French.  His  two 
colleagues,  the  second  and  third  consuls,  having 
proved  their  fidelity  to  him  by  not  interfering 
in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, except  as  directed  by  him,  were  gratified 
with  the  high-sounding  titles  of  sjrch-chancellor 
and  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire. 

About  the  same  time,  likewise,  Napoleon 
contrived  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
Italian  republic,  transforming  it  into  a  king- 
dom, and  crowning  himself  at  Milan;  and, 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  he  obliged  the 
pope  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  was 
crowned  by  him  emperor  of  the  French. 

The  principal  hostilities  that  took  place 
between  France  and  England,  for  some  time 
after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  were 
confined  to  the  preparations  for  the  threatened 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Boulogne  fiotiUa, 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  the  defensive 
eflbrts  of  the  latter  to  make  a  victorious  resist- 
ance in  case  of  any  such  attempt.  On  the 
continent,  from  the  great  superiority  of  their 
land  force,  the  French  overran  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Hanover,  almost 
without  resistance.  But  at  length  the  cabinet 
of  England  succeeded  in  its  endeavours  to 
engage  Austria  to  make  new  exertions  against 
tlie  formidable  power  of  France;  Russia  also 
engaged  to  enter  into  the  content. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Austria— and  an  ii^udicious  one  it  appears  to 
have  been— was  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  to  join  the  Austrian  army 
with  all  his  forces.  The  elector  requested  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  neuter,  which  being 
reftised  him,  he  vrith  his  whole  court  withdrew 
to  Wurtzburg,  and  the  Austrians  entered 
Mxmich  without  opposition;  thus  forcing,  as 
it  were,  Bavaria  to  become  the  ally  of  France. 

Napoleon  now  took  the  field  with  alacrity. 
Bemadotte  had  previously,  with  his  corps, 
reached  Wurtcburg;  and,  the  other  French 
corps  rapidly  advancing.  Mack,  the  Austrian 
general,  found  himself  in  such  a  position  at 
trim,  that,  on  the  17th  of  October,  he  capitu- 
lated with  his  whole  army.  The  first  division 
of  the  Russians  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Inn;  but,  after  their 
junction  with  the  Austrians,  the  whole  force 
did  not  exceed  75.000  men,  while  the  Frencli 
army  advancing  against  them  nearly  amounted 
to  100,000.  The  allies,  therefore,  determined  to 
retire,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
second  Russian  division  under  General  Bux- 
hovden;  and,  crossing  the  Danube,  left  Vienna 
to  the  French.  Napoleon  entered  that  city, 
concealing  his  joy  under  the  appearance  of 
moderation,  and  declaring  that  he  would  treat 
the  inhabitants  with  lenity  and  kindness. 
Proceeding  against  the  combined  troops,  he 
engaged  them,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  at 
Austerlits,  in  Moravia.  He  concentTaXe^  Yx\a 
great  force,  while  they  inconiidcnKeV^f  e:^- 
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tended  their  line,  so  as  to  weaken  their  efforts. 
Vive  of  their  columns,  acting  without  sufficient 
concert,  involved  themselves  in  great  danger, 
while  the  centre,  posted  on  an  eminence,  re- 
ceived such  shocks  as  dislodged  and  defeated 
it.  The  French,  at  length,  were  completely 
victorious.  The  loss  of  the  Russians,  who 
were  the  principal  sufferers,  was  said,  by  the 
enemy,  to  have  amounted  to  22,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  20,000  prisoners;  but  an  official 
report  published  at  Petersburgh  asserted  that 
the  entire  loss  in  the  campaign,  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
17,000  men.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
and  45  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Two  days  after  the  engagement,  an 
interview  took  place  at  the  French  advanced 
posts,  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria:  an  armistice  was  adjusted,  which  was 
followed  by  a  regular  negotiation;  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  I'resburg,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber. By  this  treaty,  of  which  Napoleon  may 
be  said  to  have  dictated  the  terms,  the  emperor 
was  deprived  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Voralberg,  beside  being  obliged 
to  make  various  cessions  to  the  king^  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  did  not  restore  com- 
plete tranquillity  to  Europe.  Though  the 
emperor  Alexander  had  withdrawn  his  troops, 
he  had  not  concluded  peace  with  the  French. 
The  Russian  forces  were  still  kept  up  to  their 
establishment,  or  rather  indeed  considerably 
increased  by  new  levies.  A  Russian  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  suddenly  attacked  Bocca 
di  Cattaro,  a  Dalmatian  fortress,  which  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  was  part  of  the  territory 
ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  it.  Bonaparte  insisted  that  the  Aus- 
trians  should  retake  it  from  the  Russians,  and 
deliver  it  to  him,  as  had  been  stipulated.  By 
this  dispute  be  was  furnished  with  a  specious 
pretext  for  not  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
Germany;  and  the  Austrian  prisoners,  who 
bad  not  already  returned  to  their  own  country, 
were  detained. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia,  having 
agreed  to  accept  the  territory  of  Hanover,  in 
compensation  for  certain  sacrifices  which  he 
had  been  required  to  make,  incurred  the  resent- 
ment and  hostility  of  England.  But  he  soon 
after  found,  that,  in  the  negotiations  between 
England  and  France,  Napoleon  did  not  seem 
unwilling  to  permit  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  its  former  sovereign,  though,  at  his  desire, 
Prussian  troops  had  taken  possession  of  it. 
Incensed  at  treatment  that  appeared  so  con- 
temptuous, and  relying  too  much  on  the  mili- 
tary character  which  Prussia  had  once  main- 
tained in  Europe,  the  king  prepared  for  war. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  took  part  in  the  contest 
as  his  ally,  and  Russia  consented  to  assist  with 
a  large  force.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ments of  Napoleon  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Rusaans  to  come  up  in  time  to  avert  the 
blow  which  he  meditated  against  FruwiBu  The 


French  army,  in  three  divisions,  marched  hi 
the  autumn  of  1806,  to  meet  the  Prossians,  wlio 
took  a  strong  position  to  the  north  of  Frankfor^ 
on-the-Maine.     At  Schleitz,.a  confiict  arose 
between  the  armies,  and  the  Pnusians  were 
defeated.     The  battle  of   Saalfeld  followed, 
which  was  also  advantageous  to  the  French. 
At  Auerstadt,  the  victory  which  they  obtained, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  was  much  more  impor- 
tant.  The  duke  of  BrunsMrick  received  amortsi 
wound;  and  his  place  was  not  properly  sup- 
plied, by  the  king's  military  inexperience ;  nor 
did  the  troops  display  their  usual  courage  and 
firmness.      About  20,000  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  30,000  captured.    The  battle  of 
Jena  was  also  very  disastrous  to  the  Prussians 
and  their  allies.     The  garrisons  of  the  chief 
fortresses,  panic-stricken  by  these  victories,  if 
not  influenced  by  treachery,  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  sum- 
moned.    The  French  took  possession  of  the 
capital;  and  the  king,  with  a  small  remnant  of 
his  army,  made  his  escape  into  East  PnusU, 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  nnder 
(General  Beningsen,  had  at  length  crossed  th^ 
Vistula.  Their  reconnoitring  parties,  however, 
soon  ascertaining  the  great  superiority  and 
rapid  march  of  the  enemy,  the  Russian  general 
thought  it  most  prudent  speedily  to  retire  and 
re-cross  the  river.  Napoleon,  again  pattiojC 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  croased  the 
Narew,  and  overtook  the  enemy.  On  the 
26th  of  December  was  fought  the  destructive 
but  indeciaive  battle  of  Pultusk,  in  which  the 
victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides;  and  which 
was  followed,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1907,  hf 
the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Eylau,  one  of  the 
most  obstinately  contested  battles  that  ban 
been  fought  in  modem  times.  It  was,  tat 
some  time,  favourable  to  the  Russians;  but  the 
superior  number  of  the  French  enabled  then 
to  prevent  the  triumph  of  their  advenariesi 
and,  when  the  Prussians  took  pact  in  the 
engagement,  they  merely  checked  the  piogRM 
of  the  foe. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  on  both 
sides,  to  recnut  the  armies  wasted  hf  the 
havoc  of  this  sanguinary  contest.  The  at- 
peror  Alexander  and  the  grand  doke  Constai- 
tine  arrived  with  a  great  reinforcement,  •>' 
the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  repair  his  kiss,  sad  " 
accumulate  a  force  ftilly  equal  to  the  greit 
struggle  which  still  remained,  were  uuv  ** 
mitting.  The  French  laid  siege  to  I)iBtii& 
which  was  taken  on  the  27th  of  May;  mi,  «* 
the  14th  of  Juno,  after  a  variety  of  mantemM* 
and  actions  of  minor  importance,  was  fMgkt 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  FriedlaBd.  I* 
was  at  first  partial;  and  the  Rossiaas  seevrf 
to  have  a  prospect  of  success;  bat,  sAo  ^  .- 
became  general,  the  determined  q^irit  ti  th> 
French  enabled  them  to  preraQ.  Of  thc^ 
number,  about  7000  were  killed  or 
while  above  12,000  suffered  ia  the  ^ 
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rmj.  Weary  of  tke  contest,  Alexander  re- 
nested  an  armistice.  An  interview  ensued 
etween  him  and  his  conqueror,  on  a  raft  which 
oated  at  an  equal  distance  ttom  each  bank  of 
be  Niemen;  and,  after  a  negotiation  at  Tilsit, 
«aee  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  July.  The 
vo  potentates  then  separated  with  mutual 
Tpiessions  of  attachment,  after  exchanging 
he  decorations  of  their  rcppecttTe  orders.  On 
he  same  day  peace  was  restored  between 
Kmee  and  Pnunla. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  was  deprived  of  ex- 
teasive  and  valuable  territories,  some  of  which 
were  incorporated  with  a  new  kingdom  erected 
bj  Napoleon  in  Csvonr  of  his  brother  Jerome, 
ud  styled  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  War- 
Mw  was  declared  a  duchy,  and  given  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
rmed  the  title  of  king.  Kapoleon  had  also 
Istely  made  one  brother  king  of  Holland,  and 
•aether  king  of  Naples;  and  Alexander  con- 
Mated  to  admit  these  titles.  He  also  expli- 
tMj  lecognixed  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
For  these  concessions  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  donation  of  a  part  of  Foland,  wrested 
fhn  Prussia,  hla  recent  ally. 

lo  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  the  designs 
of  the  French  emperor  upon  Spain  began  to 
ke  developed;  for  a  brief  account  of  which  we 
Rfrr  the  reader  to  our  historical  summary  of 
the  aihirs  of  that  country. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  opposeo  nis  inva- 
rioB  with  determined  resistance,  and  in  some 
esses  yiiA  unexpected  success,  the  Austrian 
emperor,  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
dliSBtisied  with  France,  and  intent  on  secretly 
inereasing  his  forces  and  military  preparations, 
hq(aa  to  think  that  an  opportiinity  now  pre- 
KBted  itself  to  eng^^  in  another  contest  for 
iadependenee,  wliile  the  forces  of  his  enemy 
Heaaed  to  be  ftilly  employed  on  the  other  side 
rf  the  Pyrenees.  In  April,  1809,  therefore,  he 
paUished  a  hostile  prociamation,  and  took  the 
Idd  against  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  con- 
nipeBoe  of  this  invasion,  quitted  his  capital. 
ICspokoD,  having  put  in  motion  several  divi- 
dou  of  his  army  with  his  usual  celerity,  made 
lis  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Danul>c. 
I¥e  bitttles  of  Abensbeii;,  Landshnt,  Eclnnuhl, 
mi  Ratisbon,  followed;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
seek,  the  Aostrians  lost  nearly  30,00U  men  by 
te  swQcd  and  captivity,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  victor  appeared 
kifoie  Vienna,  of  the  suburbs  of  wtiich  he 
■nediately  became  master;  but  the  city  itself 
Bade  aome  leaistanee.  The  emperor,  l>efore 
the  nrraeh  invested  the  city,  had  left  his 
eapital,  and  removed  into  Moravia.  The  army 
•ftha  aididuke  Chailes,  having  attempted  too 
hoe  to  vdieve  the  capital,  posted  itself  on  the 
sihcr  side  of  the  Danube  in  array  of  battle. 
Ite  laler  of  Fmic^  being  equally  ready  for 
uOm^  resolved  to  attack  that  commander  in 
Ui  loiftioa.  TUa  attempt,  which  was  made  | 
•■  ihe  Slst  of  Magr,  and  was  called  the  battle  ; 
•(  iiptm  or  EaaUng,  failed;  unJ,  in  tbu  / 


dreadfol  battle,  .^,000  of  the  Frr»>rli,  it  La* 
lieen  asserted,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured. Five  of  their  generals  were  killctl,  and 
eight  were  wounded,  one  of  whom,  Marohnl 
Lasnes,  soon  after  died.  The  Austrians  like- 
wise sustained  great  loss,  20,U0(l  of  their  num- 
ber being  either  drprivcd  of  life,  or  personally 
injured  in  different  degrees. 

After  this  severe  repulnc,  Napoleon  rcmaine'i 
inactive  and  cautious  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  repairing  the  dama^o  wUirh  his  bridges 
and  works  fh)m  time  to  time  suffered  by  thr* 
river.  He  was,  however,  incesMntly  employed 
in  making  the  most  formidable  preparations, 
not  only  to  protect  himself  against  an  attaek 
from  the  archduke,  but  al»o  to  enable  himself 
to  resume  oflfensive  operations,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  ensure  success.  In  fourteen  days 
he  raised  a  bridge  of  six  arches,  so  broad  that 
three  carriages  could  pa»8  abn>a»t,  over  a  very 
rapid  river.  A  second  bridge,  eight  feet  broad, 
was  constructed  for  infantry ;  there  was  also  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Each  bridge  was  covered  and 
protected  by  a  bridge-head  IfiO  fathoms  ions- 
Yet  these  bridges  and  works  were  only  intended 
as  a  feint;  for  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Napo- 
leon to  pass  where  he  knew  the  enemy  to  be 
strongest  and  fully  prepared.  In  the  night,  he 
constructed  several  bridges  at  a  different  part 
of  the  river:  one  bridge,  of  a  single  piece  80 
fathoms  long,  was  fixed  in  less  than  five 
minutes;  three  others,  of  boats  and  rails,  were 
also  thrown  over  the  stream;  and,  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  French  army  had  crossed 
and  stood  in  order  of  battle  at  the  extremity 
of  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians.  The  arch- 
duke now  foimd  himself  completely  out-gene- 
raled,  and  all  his  works  rendered  useless.  He 
was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tions, and  fight  the  French  on  the  ground 
chosen  by  themselves.  On  the  6tb,  at  day- 
break, the  archduke  incautiously  weakening 
hia  wings.  Napoleon  made  a  general  and 
powerful  attack  on  the  centre,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  near  Wagram.  This  battle 
was  considered  as  so  decisive,  that  an  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  I'Jth  of  July;  but  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  and 
ratified  before  the  middle  of  October.  By  this 
treaty  Austria  ceded  Saltzburg,with  the  Tjrrol, 
to  Bavaria;  Trieste  and  Fiume  to  France; 
Western  (Salitzia,  with  the  city  of  Cracow,  to 
Saxony ;  and  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Gslit- 
zia,  to  Russia. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon,  by  a  for- 
mal act  of  separation,  repudiated  his  empress 
Josephine,  alleging,  as  his  sole  motive,  his 
desire  to  obtain  an  heir  for  the  empire.    He 
seemed  for  some  time  to  hesitate  in  choosinj;: 
her  successor,  but  at  length  fixed  his  choice 
on  the  archduchess  of  Austria,  Maria  Louisa, 
woom  he  espoused  with  great  pomp  on  the  1st 
of  .Vjirilf  1810.    It  could  not  have  been  readily 
suppoficd  that  the  pride  of  the  Austrian  {ami\y > 
f>r  a  difViiGed  sense  of  honour,  wuoldkBLNe  «uVk- 
laitted  to  this  arrogant  demand;  \>ut  Tiancvk 
1)D> 
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was  BO  humbled  by  the  ill  success  of  the  war, 
that  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  oppose  the  requi- 
sition; and  his  daughter  seemed  to  exult  in 
the  idea  of  becoming  empress  of  France.  By 
this  marriage.  Napoleon  hoped  to  become  the 
progenitor  of  a  race  of  French  princes,  and  to 
form  a  fiourishing  and  permanent  dynasty; 
and  his  power  seemed  tlien  to  be  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that  his  fViends  and  admirers  consi- 
dered his  expectations  as  not  altogether  impro- 
bable. 

The  peace  with  Austria  left  Napoleon  con- 
tending only  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots.  Having 
been  driven  out  of  Portugal,  he  ordered  Mas- 
scna,  in  lUlO,  to  reconquer  that  kingdom,  llis 
choice  of  a  general  appeared  to  be  judicious; 
but  that  commander  was  opposed  by  an  officer 
of  superior  ability.  The  French  reduced  Al- 
meida, rather  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  befell  the  garrison,  than  by  the  vigour 
of  their  operations;  and  they  then  advanced  to 
the  capture  of  Coimbra,  hoping  to  complete 
their  success,  by  the  speedy  seiziire  of  Lisbon. 
But,  at  Busaco,  they  felt  the  severe  effects  of 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  allies ;  for  even 
the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  exhibited,  on 
that  occasion,  a  degree  of  warlike  energy  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  the  British  troops  dis- 
played.  Satisfied  with  having  given  this  re- 
pulse to  the  enemy.  Lord  Wellington,  who 
bad  already  taken  the  most  judicious  precau- 
tions for  preventing  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, retired  within  the  impregnable  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras;  while  Massena,  unwilling  to 
assault  his  rival  in  a  position  which  was  re- 
markably strong,  passed  a  long  interval  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  suffering  many  inconve- 
niences and  privations,  and  losing  a  multitude 
of  his  men.  In  Spain,  the  French  were  more 
successful.  They  overran  the  provinces  of 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  kept  possession  of  the 
two  Castiles,  and  other  considerable  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  and  menaced  the  whole  with 
subjugation.  The  retreat  of  Massena,  in  the 
following  year,  baffled  Napoleon's  hopes  of 
driving  the  English  from  Portugal;  and  ano- 
ther Spanish  campaign  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
he  expected  it  to  prove:  yet  he  resolved  to 
persist  in  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  usurpation. 
Even  while  he  was  involved  by  his  furious 
ambition  in  a  war  with  Russia,  he  did  not  en- 
tirely neglect  the  promotion  of  his  interest  in 
Spain. 

The  rupture  between  Napoleon  and  Alexan- 
der, arose  from  the  domineering  arrogance  of 
the  former,  who,  finding  that  the  northern 
emperor  was  inclined  to  renew  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  and  trusting  to  the 
probability  of  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  territories  even  of  that  powerful 
prince,  resolved  to  employ  a  great  army  in 
this  rash  enterprise.  Of  the  war  which  en- 
sued, we  have  stated  the  most  remarkable 
occnrrencea  in  our  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Muaahk;  but  we  maj  here  obserre,  that  some 


fierce  conflicts,  in  the  advance  of  the  French 
toward  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  convinced 
them  of  the  cool  and  steady  courage  of  their 
new  enemies,  who  vigorously  opposed  a  veiy 
superior  force.  The  vanity  and  arrogance  of 
the  invaders  prompted  them  to  stigmatize  the 
llussians  as  barbarians,  unfit  to  contend  with 
the  polished  and  scientific  warriors  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  school  of  the  illustrious  Napo- 
leon: but  the  charge  was  vague  and  unsup- 
ported, unless  we  attribute  the  voluntary  burn- 
ing of  Smolensk  and  Moscow  to  a  tincture  of 
ferocity  and  barbarism. 

The  despotism  to  which  Napoleon  had  sub- 
jected the  Frencti,  and  the  oppression  by  which 
they  were  justly  punished  for  having  submitted 
to  a  man  of  his  character  and  complexion,  ena- 
bled him,  after  his  losses  in  Russia,  to  levy  ano- 
ther great  army.  In  the  mean  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  \ievi 
in  Spain;  but  even  the  fifth  campaign  m  that 
kingdom  did  not  put  his  brother  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty.  Marmont,  the  French 
general,  was  not  particularly  distinguished  by 
skill,  activity,  or  circumspection.  He  suffered 
two  of  the  chief  fortresses  to  be  taken  by  the 
confederates,  almost  within  view  of  an  army 
which  considerably  exceeded  their  number: 
he  was  defeated  at  Salamanca  in  a  general 
engagement;  and,  though  some  retrograde 
movements  on  the  part  of  his  adverseha 
marked  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  did  not 
profit  by  their  temporary  depression. 

Enraged  at  the  new  league  which  had  bees 
formed  against  him.  Napoleon  breathed  ven- 
geance against  all  his  enemies,  particnlarlj 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  so  kag 
been  his  subservient  vassal,  and  whom  be 
hoped  to  humble  so  effectnally,  that  he  shonld 
no  more  be  able  to  rise.  In  the  spring  of  1813* 
he  took  the  field  vrith  above  100,000  men,  aiul 
presented  himself  before  the  allies,  to  whom 
the  Austrians  had  not  yet  added  their  strength. 
On  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  Call  of  GostavM 
Adolphus,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  libertki 
of  Germany,  he  obstinately  aimed  at  the  sab- 
jugation  of  the  empire;  for  he  was  not  yet  so 
far  humbled  as  to  attend  only  to  deftnsivt 
measures.  The  battle  which  ensued  was  a- 
tremcly  sanguinary.  His  centre,  to  wUdi  be 
usually  gave  the  greatest  strength,  was  thrown 
into  (Usorder  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  kit 
adversaries;  but  it  was  enabled  to  escape  dcM 
by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  corps  from  the  left 
The  allies  were  defeated;  but  they  ledied  fkos 
the  field  in  good  order,  leaving  few  trophksis 
the  hands  of  the  victor.  In  the  neigl&boaihool 
of  Bautzen,  a  more  tremendoas  conflict  te- 
curred.  It  extended  over  snch  a  comadenkto 
space,  that  it  seemed  rather  to  be  a  vaiMys' 
simultaneous  actions  than  one  battle.  WcKf 
posts  were  the  objects  of  spirited  eoBtsit; 
they  were  alternately  f^dned  and  lost;  M.^ 
I  tlie  close  of  the  day,  the  allies  were  enspdW 
\xaietKBX.  1!\A\saNA^n,«M^ii(le«asMKif 


iqiiaL  A  partial  enxagement  followed;  the 
.'fleet  of  which,  added  to  the  former  losses, 
tnrlined  the  contending  potentates  to  agree  to 
k  sospaaskm  of  liostilities. 

The  augmentation  of  military  strength  was 
the  chief  object  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  both  parties  daring  the  armistice.  Napoleon 
Kptired  his  losses  by  ordering  an  additional 
coucription,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
troops  which  were  sent  without  delay  ttom 
FrsBce;  and,  while  Alexander  and  the  Prussian 
numarch  were  devising  the  means  of  more 
visoroos  hostility,  the  Austrian  prince  was 
penoaded  to  entn  into  the  confederacy.  Na- 
poleon would  not  easily  beliere  that  his  father- 
in-law  was  disposed  to  desert  his  interest,  which 
he  thought  he  had  sufficiently  secured  by  the 
ottensible  union  of  the  two  families;  but  he 
4eceiTed  himself  by  his  implicit  confidence  in 
the  continued  subserviency  of  Francis,  and  was 
eonftiQnded  at  the  report  ot  the  warlike  deter- 
■iaation  ot  that  prince.  On  this  occasion 
thne  was  more  of  artifice  than  honour  in  the 
coBdoet  of  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

Ihc  great  preparations  of  Austria,  and  the 
Ksl  which  seemed  to  animate  the  emperor  and 
Us  eovt,  and  to  pervade  the  milituy  ranks, 
fnaced  the  French  with  the  extinction  of 
their  arbitrary  influence  over  the  continent. 
The  storm,  ao  long  suspended,  was  gathering 
anMmd  the  French  monarch,  and  threatened 
to  ofcrwhelm  him.  He  fitoed  it,  however,  with 
spirit,  and  resolved  not  to  foil,  or  to  lose  his 
power,  without  inflicting  deadly  wounds  upon 
his  cneniea.  When  he  reopened  the  campaign, 
he  poated  himself  in  the  heart  of  Saxony.  Ue 
had  a  great  disp^kable  force ;  but  the  allies,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Austrian  army,  had  obtained 
the  advantage  of  numerical  superiority.  Their 
tnops^  beside  detachments,  formed  three  large 
mies;  one  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Bekwartienbciib  who  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
Boadaeted  an  anzillaiy  force  into  Russia  under 
the  oiders  of  Napoleon;  the  second  by  the 
ariehtated  Fidd-marshal  Blucher ;  and  the  third 
tf  Bcraadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden. 
UaciMr  was  first  attacked  in  Silesia,  and 
ihlged  to  retreat  with  loss;  but  he  retrieved 
lb  credit  hj  a  eonaidaable  victoiy,  by  wliich 
M  feaened  that  ptovinr^  ttma  hostile  incur- 
iaa.  The  erown-prinee  particularly  attended 
«  the  deCeace  oi  Brandenburg;  but  it  was 
tefy  by  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  that  he 
liiMpbed  at  Oioas-Beren.  When  Napoleon 
lad  ftdlcB  iMck  to  Dresden,  which  he  had 
tmnthrmrd  with  additional  works,  a  fierce 
KtaA  waa  made  upon  that  station ;  but  it  was 
tea  detesible  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  dt  mnin. 
U  aa  CBgagenent  near  that  city  the  allies 
iBstalaed  a  terrible  defieat;  and  General  Mo- 
*9»,  who  had  been  gladly  received  into  the 
■vrieeef  the  allied  princes,  and  whose  teal  in 
the  caaae  waa  appazeatly  equal  to  that  which 
4ey  feh,  waa  ao  mfaCTably  shattered  by  a  can- 
»na.Wn,  that  he  aooa  after  died.  . 

As  the  pud  vnaj,  ttbu  theHUhue  at  DreM-  / 
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den,  retreated  Into  Bohemia,  for  the  supply  of 
its  physical  wants,  the  French  were  encouraged 
to  pursue  the  Austrian  commander,  by  the  hope 
of  an  easy  victory.  He  was  not  displeased  at 
the  incautious  eagerness  of  Vandamme,  because 
it  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  chas- 
tising tliat  general,  whose  division  he  nearly 
ruined  in  the  battle  of  Culm. 

Since  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  had 
not  at  any  time  been  in  such  a  dangerous  pre- 
dicament as  that  in  which  he  now  stood.  The 
time  seemed  to  approach,  when  his  ruin  would 
be  effected  by  the  multitude  of  his  enemies. 
He  endeavoured  to  overawe  them  by  menacing 
movements;  but  he  merely  enforced  a  tem- 
porary retrogradatiun. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Dennewitz,  by  the 
Prussians  and  Swedes,  and  other  advantages, 
induced  the  allied  princes  who.  attended  the 
grand  army  in  Bohemia,  to  relinquish  their 
cautious  system,  and  assume  the  boldest  atti- 
tude of  offensive  warfare.  This  determination 
was  more  particularly  agreeable  to  the  resolute 
spirit  of  Blucher,  who  hastened  to  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  passed  it  with  little  difficulty,  and 
advanced  toward  Lcipsic,  where  the  French 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  two  other 
armies  directed  their  march  to  the  environs  of 
ttiat  city;  and  fierce  attacks  were  made  upon 
various  posts,  with  dreadful  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  imperfect  success  which  attended  the  ope- 
rations of  the  first  day,  served  only  to  stimulate 
the  allies  to  redoubled  vigour;  and  a  renewal 
of  assault  effected  the  dislodgement  of  their 
adversaries  from  the  circumjacent  positions. 
Yet  the  city  was  retained,  till  Napoleon  and 
the  major  part  of  the  French  army  effected 
their  retreat.  The  rear-guard  was,  however,  cut 
off,  by  the  premature  blowing  up  of  a  bridge,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  victors.  In  the  whole, 
about  30,000  of  his  men  were  deprived  of  life, 
wounded,  or  captured.  He  still  had  the  means 
of  routing  the  Bavarians,  who  attempted  to 
bar  his  way  to  the  Rhine;  after  which  he 
hastened  to  his  capital.  Holland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  were  now  rescued  firom  his 
grasp ;  and  France,  which  he  fondly  deemed  a 
sacred  territory,  was  menaced  with  the  iutrusion 
of  exasperated  enemies.  In  Spain,  likea-ise, 
the  campaign  was  highly  unfavourable  to  his 
arms.  His  formidable  adversary,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  drove  the  French  into  Navarre; 
and,  having  obtained  a  signal  triumph  at  Vit- 
toria,  pursued  the  fugitives  into  their  own  con- 
fines. This  invasion  galled  the  pride  and  in- 
flamed the  resentment  of  Marshal  Soult,  whose 
redoubled  efforts,  however,  could  not  prevent 
the  allies  from  taking  up  their  winter  quarters 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Even  the  severity  of  the  season  did  not  pre- 
sent any  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  powerful  armies  which  had  expelled  the 
French  from  Germany.  As  the  princes  were 
of  opinion  that  delay  would  be  in^urioua  to 
their  cause,  the  troops  were  ordered,  at  th.% 
conunencement  of  the  jreai  1814,  to  aoM  thA 
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Rhine,  and  to  prosecute  their  march  without 
the  investment  of  fortresses.  To  meet  the 
danicer  of  invasion.  Napoleon  made  such  pre- 
parations as  the  time  allowed;  but  he  had  so 
drained  the  country  in  the  two  last  campai{nis> 
that  he  could  not  procure  a  force  sufScient  for 
the  purposes  of  defence.  Scominf?,  however, 
the  meanness  of  dejection,  he  boasted  of  his 
ample  resources,  and  threatened  the  darini;  foe 
with  a  speedy  expulsion.  He  was  unable  to 
execute  bis  menaces ;  yet  he  displayed  all  his 
wonted  spirit,  and  alternately  checked  the  two 
advancing  armies.  A  fierce  conflict  occurred  at 
Brienne,  in  which  he  gained  the  advantage.  A 
more  general  action  took  place  near  Chaumenil, 
where  success  long  remained  equally  balanced; 
but  the  French  centre  and  wings  were  ulti- 
mately forced,  after  the  fall  of  a  great  number 
of  men.  Several  towns  near  the  Seine  and 
Mame  were  soon  after  taken ;  and  each  of  the 
allied  armies  made  such  approaches  as  menaced 
the  proud  capital  of  the  great  empire  with 
subjugation  and  disgrace. 

Of  the  battles  which  attended  the  progrress 
of  the  confederates,  the  most  remarkable  seem 
to  have  been  those  of  Yauchamp,  Laon,  and 
Fere-Champpnoise.  In  the  first,  Blueher  was 
the  acting  commander.  After  an  engagement 
at  Mont-mirail,  which  was  followed  by  a  pur- 
suit of  the  retiring  Prussians  and  their  northern 
associates.  Napoleon  employed  the  bulk  of  his 
cavalry  in  the  most  vigorous  assaults  upon  the 
compact  infantry  of  tlie  field-marshal;  and  the 
French,  on  this  occasion,  were  at  first  so  suc- 
cessful, as  to  reduce  their  adversaries  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Blucher's  danger  was  extreme ; 
and  the  hope  of  extrication  seemed  visionary. 
During  the  retreat,  his  men  were  attacked  in 
every  direction  but  one;  for  they  were  only 
not  surrounded;  yet  they  escaped,  though  with 
heavy  loss,  by  their  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  the  skUl  of  their  general.  This  was  con- 
sidered as  a  triumph  by  the  French,  whose 
leader  also  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  the  chief  army  of  his  opponents,  and 
enforced  a  temporary  retrogradation. 

A  contest  for  the  possession  of  Soissons 
having  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  Blueher  to 
Laon,  Napoleon  was  encouraged  to  attack  this 
position,  even  though  his  force  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Pnusian  general.  For  a  whole  day 
he  persisted  in  a  repetition  of  assaults,  but 
without  the  desired  effect;  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  retreated  after  a  serious  loss.  The 
rest  hazarded  a  new  attack  on  the  following 
day,  and  did  not  desist  before  the  dnnger  of 
being  overwhelmed  became  so  dreadfully  immi- 
nent, that  the  desire  of  escape  banished  all 
thoughts  of  victory. 

After  some  intermediate  actions,  and  the 
failure  of  a  negotiation  in  which  honourable 
terms  were  offered  to  Napoleon,  who  would 
not,  however,  relinquish  his  territorial  usurpa- 
tions, the  inraders,  by  that  forwardness  which 
geewed  to  him  to  proceed  firom  a  want  of  cir- 
eumapection,  tempted  him  to  digresH  frnm  the 


object  of  immediate  defence,  and  throw  himself 
into  their  rear,  with  the  intention  of  rdlyiiiK 
round  him  several  of  the  garrisons,  seinng 
upon  the  enem}r's  magazines,  and  effectaaUj 
precluding  their  retreat.  "  He  pushed  hii 
object  so  far,"  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  "by 
the  passage  of  the  Aube  with  his  whole  armj 
near  Vitry,  as  to  leave  himself  completely  op« 
to  that  bold  and  magnificent  decision  wtidek 
was  immediately  adopted." 

The  prince  of  Schwartzenberg  now  resolved 
to  form  such  a  concert  with  Blueher,  as  miidit 
enable  each  to  assist  the  other  with  Atcilitf, 
and  both  generals  were  ready  to  advance  to  the 
completion  of  the  grand  object  of  a  protracted 
war,  the  attack  of  Paris.*  Having  adjusted  the 
desired  communication,  the  Austrian  gmenl 
formed  the  whole  force  into  four  divisions,  aid 
directed  his  course  to  Fere-Cluunpenoise.  A 
hostile  corps,  in  that  quarter,  not  snspcctins 
that  any  enemies  were  so  near,  incurred  the 
risk  of  being  surrounded.  Not  only  the  in- 
fantry,  but  also  the  cuirassiers  were  attacked 
by  the  Russian  light  cavalry,  and  harassed  ioto 
a  precipitate  retreat,  in  which  they  suffeicd 
great  loss.  Another  body,  nearly  amountintcto 
5000,  escorting  a  convoy,  likewise  approached, 
and,  after  a  short  but  gallant  resistance,  sub* 
mitted  to  captivity.  The  subsequent  inte^ 
ruptions  of  the  march  were  of  little  moment; 
and,  on  the  .30th  of  March,  the  army  appeared 
before  the  entrenchments  and  the  gates  of 
Paris.  It  was  declared,  in  a  moderate  and 
judicious  proclamation,  that  the  object  of  the 
march  was  to  effect  a  sincere  and  permanent 
reconciliation  viith  France;  that  no  hope  of 
terminating  the  misfortunes  of  the  conntiy 
could  be  entertained  while  there  existed,  in  the 
very  power  of  the  government  which  opprened 
the  people,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
peace ;  that  the  allied  sovereigns  recommended 
the  organization  of  such  a  salutary  anthoritf 
in  Fnmce,  as  might  promote  and  cement  the 
union  of  all  other  nations  with  that  power; 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Parisiaiu  to 
accelerate  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  maUaf 
such  political  arrangements  as  the  crisit  !*■ 
quired. 

As  this  address  did  not  produce  ■abmiasloi 
or  acquiescence,  preparations  were  made  far  M 
attack.  The  national  guard,  assembled  tor  Ac 
defence  of  the  city,  amounted  to  aboat  aSbOV 
men,  under  Hnlin,  the  governor;  while  QeuaA 
Compans  commanded  8O0O  regpilan,  who  were 
reinforced  by  the  few  troops  which  had  fled 
with  Marmont  from  Fere-Champt'noise.  1^ 
scanty  French  force  occupied  BelleviUe,  Bo- 
mainville,  Montmartre,  and  the  other  oni* 
nances  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and  aoaie  ttf  Ac 
adjacent  villages.  Their  force  was,  bofrettfi 
much  too  small  for  so  extensive  a  pooitiM' 
The  right  was  first  attacked ;  and  the  lesistaBce 
was  long  and  spirited,  but  ineffective.  la  the 
centre,  the  contest  was  protracted,  so  as  M 
inflict  severe  loss  on  the  assailants;  yet,  in  A> 
couTW  ot  «^  Cew  hours,  the  attadu  npoa  erof 
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Mt,  except  Momtmartre,  were  succeMftil.  The 
renrhelmiog  nomben  of  the  asBaUants  ena- 
led  them  inceaBantly  to  retom  to  the  charge, 
t  ^te  of  the  horrible  carnage  which  was 
lade  among  them.  The  coDstemation  into 
hidi  this  triumph  threw  the  Parisians  maj 
1^  be  oonceiTcd.  They  dreaded  the  oat- 
i«ei  of  the  CkMsacks,  and  the  vengeance  of 
lePnusiant;  and,  if  the  mode  of  treatment 
•d  been  left  to  the  uncontrolled  decision  of 
bote  troops,  the  eflTect  would  have  been  dread- 
oL  Bat  the  hunumity  of  the  allied  princes, 
od  of  that  general  to  whom  they  gave  a  pleni- 
nde  of  authority,  revolted  from  all  ideas  of 
rilkge,  conflagration,  and  massacre.  They 
iQowied  the  defenders  of  the  city  to  capitulate, 
od  gave  promises  of  friendly  protection  to  all 
ke  inhabitants.  It  was  ag^reed  that  the  troops 
AooU  retire  to  a  distant  spot,  and  that  the 
lUes  should  take  possession  of  the  capitaL 
TUs  success  would  have  been  very  imperfect, 
t  a  change  of  gofvemment  had  not  resulted 
VoB  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  intelli- 
Seaee  of  the  alarming  movements  of  his  adver- 
■ries.  Napoleon  had  hastened  back;  but  he 
mid  not  reach  Paris,  so  as  to  superintend  the 
lefaue;  and  some  of  his  marshals  refused  to 
avpmt  him,  when  they  found  that  the  city 
Hid  been  captured.  Without  being  openly 
■loflieed  by  the  victorious  princes,  who 
JEeeted  to  avoid  all  interference,  the  conser- 
Miie  senate  assigned  the  task  of  temporary 
joverament  to  Ave  persons  of  distinction,  and 
tdered  a  new  constitution  to  be  prepared  with- 
it  delay.  It  vras  also  voted,  on  the  Snd  of 
ipsil,  that,  as  Napoleon  had  been  guilty  of 
laay  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  had 
itolvcd  the  country  in  danger,  he  should  no 
Mger  be  treated  or  acknowledged  as  the  sove- 
!i^  of  Prance.  When  his  deposition  had 
eca  thus  decreed,  vrith  an  exclusion  of  his 
fhmOy  from  the  succession,  his  rage 
to  be  unbounded;  but  he  soon  found 
Mt  it  was  useless  to  resist  the  torrent  which 
m  so  forcibly  agidnst  him,  and  he  therefore 
isigned  all  pretensions  to  the  throne,  both  in 
is  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  son. 
While  a  constitution  favourable  to  liberty 
M  In  progress,  a  part  of  the  population  of 
aris  oiled  for  the  immediate  elevation  of  the 
!«Cher  ci  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne;  and, 
w^  some  members  of  the  senate  would 
nc  prefeired  the  duke  of  Orleans,  it  was 
icaed  more  advisable  to  follow  the  ordinary 
lies  of  succession.  Louis  XVIII.  was  chosen 
t  wapenede  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon ;  and  de- 
Mks  were  sent  to  England,  where  that  prince 
■d  long  resided  in  privacy,  to  request  his 
nacBce  in  the  reorganized  kingdom.  He 
ladOy  accepted  the  invitation,  trusting  to  that 
oiic  d  peace,  whieh,  after  a  series  of  com- 
loHoaa  and  of  war,  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
aaee  the  m^)<nity  oi  the  nation. 
After  some  ftrCher  hostilities  in  the  south, 
hs  war  ceased  to  rage.  Napoleon  was  sent  to  . 
Qhi^  ■■  aoniud  iiioome  wm§  assigned  to  bim,  / 


and  he  was  permitted  to  rule  over  the  Island. 
Louis  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  ailjusted,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  princes 
to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  lie  resigned  the 
territorial  usurpations  of  the  republic  and  of 
Napoleon,  and  reduced  I'rancc  within  those 
fh)ntiers  which  had  been  established  before  the 
revolutionary  war  arose  with  Austria.  The 
principal  colonies,  which  might  have  been 
justly  retained  by  Great  Britain,  were  restored 
to  the  subjects  of  Louis  with  uniiececitary 
liberality;  and  both  the  king  and  his  people 
were  treated  with  respect  and  with  kindncsn. 

Louis,  if  left  to  his  own  good  si-nxp,  would 
have,  perhaps,  been  disposed  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  his  authority;  but  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were  devoid  of  prudence, 
and  anxious  for  vengeance.  Tiie  language  of 
many  of  the  returned  emigrants,  and  their  con- 
duct towards  those  who  had  borne  any  part  in 
the  revolution,  excited  at  once  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. The  army,  too,  was  studiously  slighted, 
and  insulted  in  the  persons  of  its  leaders.  An 
opinion  began  very  generally  to  be  entertained, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  complete  return  to 
the  ancient  order  of  things  was  nieditated  by 
the  court.  The  idea  that  all  the  old  dagrant 
abuses  were  to  be  re.stored,  and  the  sales  of 
national  projierty  to  be  annulled,  excited,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  a  spirit  of 
resistance.  The  counsellors  of  Louis  were, 
however,  blind  to  all  these  menacing  ap- 
pearances. 

Availing  himself  of  this  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  prompted  too  by  a  belief  that  a 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  seizing  his  person,  and 
holding  him  a  prisoner.  Napoleon  took  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  unobtterved  from  Elba, 
and  landed  in  Prance,  in  March,  1815,  with  a 
small  party,  which  was  quickly  increased  by 
the  adjunction  of  various  regiments  in  the 
south.  lie  crossed  the  kingdom  mthout  oppo- 
sition, as  if  he  had  been  returning  in  triumph 
from  a  glorious  enterprise;  resumed  his  power, 
and  enforced  the  retreat  of  the  whole  royal 
family.  If  he  had  deliberately  reflected  on  the 
determined  spirit  of  the  allied  potentates,  and 
had  not  implicitly  trusted  to  his  fame  and  in- 
fluence, he  would  perliaps  have  been  deterred 
from  making  this  bold  attempt.  They  were 
settling,  at  Vienna,  the  complicated  affairs  of 
the  continent,  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  his  invasion.  They  immediately  declared 
him  an  outlaw  and  a  public  enemy,  and  me- 
naced him  with  vengeance,  in  language  which 
looked  very  much  like  recommending  liis  assas- 
sination. In  reply  to  this  denunciation,  he 
maintained  his  right  of  protiting  by  the  favour 
and  regard  of  the  French,  who  had  restored 
him  to  that  power  which  tliey  might  lawfully 
grant,  and  which  no  other  nation  could  be  justi- 
fied in  controlling.  He  professed  a  wiih  Iot 
pence,  and  exhorted  the  princes  to  be  et^uaWy 
attentive  to  iti  preservaUou.     Wnd\ns  tkuaX 
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they  had  bound  themselves  by  new  engafce- 
ments  to  oppose  him,  he  prepared  to  meet  the 
storm  which  he  could  not  ward  ofif;  and,  to 
secure  to  himself  the  popular  interest,  he 
enacted  a  constitutional  code,  resembling  that 
which  had  been  lately  accorded  to  the  nation. 
Ue  then  marched  to  the  Netherland  fh)ntier 
with  all  the  troops  that  bis  influence  could  pro- 
cure, and  became  the  a^^io'essor  in  a  new  war. 
Ue  was  for  a  short  time  successful;  but  his 
laurels  faded  in  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Having  entered  into  some  detail  respecting 
that  memorable  conflict  in  our  survey  of  the 
history  of  England,  we  proceed  to  observe,  that 
the  leader  of  the  defeated  army  was  never  be- 
fore thrown  into  such  consternation  as  that 
which  then  oppressed  him.  By  the  advice  of 
his  generals,  lAit  against  his  own  opinion,  he 
hastened  to  the  capital,  to  demand  reinforce- 
ments. This  step  was  a  ruinous  one.  Some 
advised  him  to  act  in  the  most  arbitrary  man- 
ner, dissolve  the  two  assemblies  which  he  had 
recently  called  into  political  existence,  and 
defy  the  public  clamours  and  censure;  con- 
soling him  with  the  hope  that  a  new  army 
might  easily  be  levied,  and  that  victory  might 
attend  his  renewed  efTorts.  Others  recom- 
mended coolness  and  moderation,  and  a  tem- 
perate appeal  to  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the 
legislature.  The  latter  advice  was  that  which 
he  resolved  to  follow;  and,  even  when  he 
found  that  the  resentment  and  indignation  of 
the  national  deputies  menaced  him  with  de- 
thronement, he  refused  to  order  a  dissolution. 
His  pride  was  so  far  subdued  by  his  reverse  of 
fortune,  that  he  consented  to  a  dereliction  of 
his  power,  if  the  two  chambers  would  secure 
the  nomination  of  his  son  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. The  offer  was  gladly  accepted;  and  he 
who  had  domineered  over  Europe,  retired  with 
seeming  humility  into  the  privacy  of  ordinary 
life. 

The  allies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  employed 
in  overpowering  that  resistance  which  his  par- 
tisans were  yet  disposed  to  make.  Some  forti- 
fied towns  were  reduced;  and  the  king,  who, 
during  the  renovated  sway  of  his  rival,  had 
kept  his  court  at  Ghent,  returned  in  safety 
within  his  own  frontiers.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Blucher,  with  divided  but  com- 
municating armies,  advanced  towards  the 
capitaL  The  Prussians,  after  having  sustained 
a  severe  check,  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine;  and,  when 
the  two  generals  were  fully  prepared  for  an 
attack  upon  Paris,  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
capitulated.  Yet  the  legislative  assemblies 
continued  to  deliberate,  with  an  intention  of 
opposing  the  restoration  of  Louis,  if  he  should 
refuse  to  sanction  the  new  political  arrange- 
ments which  they  had  devised  on  Napo- 
leon's abdication.  Before  the  king  re-entered 
the  city,  he  sent  a  peremptory  mandate  for 
their  dissolution,  which  they  did  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  deem  it  prudent  to  dis- 


Driven  from  Paris  by  the  requisition  of  the 
temporary  rulers  of  France,    Napoleon  had 
retired  to  the  coast,  where  he  remained  in  a 
state  of  anxious  alarm.    lie  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  his  liberty,  as  he  had  no  remains  of 
power:  but  he  soon  received  notice  from  the 
provisional   government,  that   he   must  quit 
France,  and  that  two  frigates  were  ready  «t 
Rochefort,  to  convey  him  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.    As  such  a  scheme  did  not 
offer,  to  the  European  public,  any  security 
against  the  renewal  of  his  mischievous  prac- 
tices, the  British  cruisers  hovered  about  the 
port  for  the  purpose  of  obstruction;  and,  when 
he  found  himself  precluded  from  escape,  he 
gave  notice  of  his  wish  to  accept  protection 
from  his  most  persevering  enemies.    Hewai 
therefore  received  into  a  British  ship  of  wsr, 
and  conveyed   to  the  coast  of  Devon,  where 
innumerable  throngs  gazed  at  him,  when  he 
appeared  upon  the  deck,  as  a  hero  or  a  mon- 
ster.   He  probably  expected  to  be  introduced 
to  the  prinee  regent,  and  treated  with  the 
most  respectful  politeness,  as   he  had  filled 
the  highest  station  in  political  society:  but  be 
was  not  even  permitted  to  disembark;  and. 
after  a  detention  which  he  bore  with  impft- 
tience,  he  was  confounded  by  a  mandate  Air 
his  confinement  in  the  island  of  St.  Helens. 
He  warmly  protested  against  this  treatment, 
and  against  the  insolent  and  annoying  condoct 
of  his  jailer.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe:  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  expostulations;  and  he  lived 
for  some  years  on  that  secluded  spot,  ohi* 
biting  a  melancholy  picture  of  fallen  ambition. 
He  died  of  a  cancer  in  his  stomach,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1821,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  kwdlj 
accusing  the  allied  princes  of  having  cmel^ 
condemned  him  to  a  premature  death. 

The  humanity  of  the  restored  monarch  did 
not  prevent  him  tnm  inflicting  capital  pnniah- 
ment  on  some  of  those  officers  who  had  joined 
Napoleon  on  his  return  to  France.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  he  had  not  soficicit 
courage  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  exeeutira  tl 
Ney,  styled  the  Prince  of  the  Moakwa,  so  intit- 
pid  and  able  general;  but  he  was  not  intinf' 
dated  by  the  loud  clamours  of  the  ex-emperoi'i  ' 
partisans,  and  Ney  was  executed.  He  was,  it 
the  same  time,  assailed  with  obloquy  t* 
tamely  suffering  the  allied  troops  to  cany  of 
the  pictures,  statues,  and  manuscripts,  wUeh 
had  been  seized  by  the  French  in  Italy  sad 
other  countries:  but  the  chief  ground  of  le- 
proach  arose  Arom  the  new  treaty,  ooneluiei 
on  the  20tlbof  November,  by  which  c»ghtea 
fortresses  were  given  up  for  five  years,  to  be  ^ 
garrisoned  by  150,000  foreign  soldiers,  whoa 
the  French  were  obliged  to  maintain  durtaf 
that  period,  beside  paying  700,OOO^OOOof  fttnc* 
or  livres,  as  a  partial  indemnification  to  As 
various  governments  which  had  been  driicB 
into  war  by  encroachments  and  injuries. 

Thus  was  the  continent  rescned  from  FNbA 

domination  and  rapacity,  by  tha  paMieriiK 

^  effons  of  Great  Britain  and  other  powei^ 


out  atekms  exertions  clAim  oar 
Some  afCts  of  the  liberators  of  £u- 
3,  particularly  their  arbitrary  trans- 
territories,  deserve  to  be  severely 
!mt  the  general  spirit  of  those  ar> 
I  which  emanated  from  the  congress 
may  safely  be  commended,  because 
1  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power, 
re  peace. 

I  princes,  havinn^  attentively  watched 
t  of  the  French,  were  disposed  to 
:  the  peace  would  be  permanent,  or, 
old  not  for  some  years  be  disturbed. 
sTore  consented,  by  a  convention 
the  9th  of  October,  1818,  to  sub- 
ears  firom  the  terms  specified  in  the 
and  to  vrithdraw  their  troops  with- 
■  delay.  This  concession  allayed 
ity  of  the  French,  but  did  not  con- 
ir  good-will  to  our  countrjrmen, 
itiU  view  with  feelings  of  fear  and 

continued  to  govern  with  the  ad- 
legislative  body;  but  it  was  easy  to 
:hiut  respect  with  the  constitution, 
Sections  were  so  managed,  that  a 
r  servile  members  was  constantly 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
mself  that  he  had  obtained  a  still 
upon  the  chambers,  by  procuring  a 
passed,  which  extended  to  seven 
ioration  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
nacted  that  the  whole  number  of 
hould  be  renewed  at  once.  Some 
s  and  partial  insurrections,  in  1821 
vre  him  temporary  uneasiness,  but 
onsly  shake  his  throne.  He  chiefly 
lOM  ministers  who  were  fHendly  to 
ation,  while  his  brother,  the  count 
icooraged  the  advocates  of  the  old 
le  leal  of  the  latter  faction  seemed 
>  inAise  itself  into  the  royal  breast, 
esolved  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
who  held  their  king  in  subjection, 
efncflsed  by  hostilities,  as  the  conta- 
r  example  might  otherwise  reach  the 
Paris.  Having  procured  the  sanction 
hamben  to  tibe  intended  enterprise, 
«d  Ha  nephew,  the  duke  d'Angou- 
his  army  in  motion ;  and  about  80,000 
■need  their  march,  in  five  divisions, 
^freneea.  In  Navarre  the  invaders 
r^ly  received;  and,  in  their  pro- 
diid,  towns  which  might  have  been 
!re  readily  sorrendered.  As  Ferdi- 
lie  eortes  had  left  that  city,  a  new 
;  waa  quietly  organized  by  the  arro- 
r,  whOe  the  constitutional  rulers, 

Ung  to  accompany  them,  were 
doge  within  the  fortifications  of 
the  mean  time,  Mina  harassed  the 
laflonia  with  great  spirit,  but  with 
meceas.  Ballasteros  seemed  to  be 
lotM ;  but,  being  defeated  in  a  brisk 
■abmitted  to  the  new  government. 
ao  amaJl  a  tece  to  act  with  ded- 
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sive  vigour;  and,  being  closely  watched,  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  pursuers.  The 
eortes  strengthened  the  posts  in  the  isle  of 
Leon ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  Trocadero  and 
another  fort,  and  a  fierce  bombardment  ftom 
the  French  fleet,  diffused  such  a  panic,  that 
ulterior  resistance  was  deemed  hopeless.  The 
assembly  ceased  to  act;  the  king  was  restored 
to  tall  liberty;  and  the  duke  returned  to 
France,  leaving  a  considerable  force  in  Spain, 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  despotism. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis  XVIII.  gpradoally 
declined  in  health  and  in  strength.  He  felt 
the  ill  effects  of  habitual  intemperance,  by 
which  his  frame  was  bloated  and  corrupted. 
Ue  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  good  sense, 
without  great  talents;  had  some  classical 
knowledge  and  literary  taste;  possessed  a 
greater  firmness  of  character  than  his  unfor- 
tunate predecessor;  and  was  in  general  atten- 
tive to  what  he  thought  the  interest  and  wel- 
feure  of  his  people. 

His  brother  quietly  ascended  the  throne,  and 
gratified  the  public  with  an  abolition  of  that 
censorship  of  the  press  which  the  late  king 
had  introduced.  This  seemed  to  augur  well; 
but  his  old  despotic  principles  soon  began  to 
manifest  themselves;  and,  by  giving  his  confi- 
dence to  the  Jesuitical  bigots,  and  enacting  a 
horrible  law  against  sacrilege  — an  offence 
which  he  might  have  checked  vnthout  arbi- 
trary rigour— he  soon  lost  the  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired  at  his  accession.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  measure  which  was  brought 
forward  under  the  plaiisible  guise  of  "  closing 
up  the  wounds  made  by  the  Bevolution."  This 
measure,  which  consisted  in  voting  1,000,000,000 
of  livres,  to  indemnify  the  emigrants  and 
other  original  possessors  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty, was  received  by  the  public  with  mingled 
surprise  and  anger.  It  was  carried,  however, 
in  both  chambers,  after  long  and  vehement 
debates.  Another  law,  which  was  passed  at 
the  same  time,  and  which  converted  the  b  per 
cents,  into  3  per  cents.,  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction to  a  multitude  of  stockholders,  who 
found  their  income  thus  largely  and  suddenly 
diminished.  Another  attempt  to  make  a  step 
forward  in  returning  to  the  restoring  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  by  re-establishing  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  gave  almost  equal  of- 
fence with  the  preceding  measures,  and  was 
not  equally  successfiil ;  the  ministers  obtaining 
only  a  small  part  of  their  demand. 

While,  in  consequence  of  these  laws,  and  of 
the  favour  openly  shown  to  the  Jesuits  by  the 
court,  the  minds  of  men  were  in  a  ferment, 
M.  YUlele,  the  prime  minister,  had  the  mad- 
ness to  propose  a  law  for  fettering  the  press. 
It  was  received  by  the  public  with  indignation; 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  it  was  passed  with 
some  amendments ;  but  it  was  met  by  the  peer« 
with  such  hostility,  that,  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  its  being  thrown  out,  it  was  wit'htocwti 
bjr  the  minister.    His  defeat  wu  oelebnXe^ 
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throughout  the  country  by  rejoicings  and  illu- 
minations. He  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
revenging  himself.  The  Parisian  national  guards 
having,  at  a  review,  uttered  some  censures  on 
the  ministry,  they  were  immediately  disbanded; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  legislature  was  prorogued, 
a  royal  ordinance  re-established  the  censorship. 
But  this  was  not  enough  to  answer  his  purpose: 
it  gratified  his  spleen,  but  did  not  strengthen 
his  power.  In  the  fallacious  hope  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  majority  in  both  chambers,  he 
dissolved  the  chamber  of  deputies,  hurried  on 
the  elections,  to  prevent  an  opposition  from 
being  organized  against  his  partisan  candi- 
dates, and  crowned  the  whole  by  creating  at 
once  76  new  peers. 

The  hopes  of  M.Villele  were  speedily  blighted. 
He  had  contrived  to  irritate  two  sections  of  the 
royalist  party  no  less  than  he  had  the  liberals, 
and  they  now  all  combined  against  him.  A 
chamber  of  deputies  decidedly  hostile  to  him 
was  returned,  and,  in  January  1828,  his  ministry 
was  broken  up.  It  was  succeeded  by  another, 
of  a  more  liberal  cast,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  de  Martiioiac.  The  chambers  met  in  March, 
and  began  by  stigmatizing  in  bitter  terms  the 
system  of  tlie  late  cabinet.  Several  concilia- 
tory measures  were  taken  by  M.  de  Martignac, 
among  which  were  laws  for  unfettering  the 
press,  securing  the  rights  of  electors,  and 
checking  the  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits. 

Though  its  principles  and  proceedings  were 
detested  by  the  monarch,  the  Martignac  minis- 
try remained  in  office  till  August,  1829.  It  is 
probable  that  Charles  X.  deemed  himself  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  venture  on  its  destruction 
before  that  period ;  and  that  he  was  then  en- 
couraged by  the  clamour  which  the  absurd 
commercial  system  of  the  ministers  had  ex- 
cited against  them.  The  wine-growers,  in 
particular,  were  furiously  hostile  to  the  pro- 
hibitory duties,  which  prevented  them  from 
exporting  their  produce.  The  manner  in  which 
Charles  X.  selected  his  ministers,  afforded  a 
sufficient  indication  of  his  future  system  of 
government.  At  the  head  of  the  ministry  were 
three  determined  and  obnoxious  royalists  of 
the  old  school,  the  prince  de  Polignac,  la  Bour- 
donnaye,  and  Bourmont,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  hateful  to  the 
French,  by  his  desertion  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

The  French  are  a  people  but  too  fond  of 
military  glory,  and  too  ready  to  sacrifice  ob- 
jects of  more  consequence  for  its  attainment. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  feeling,  the  new 
ministry  projected  an  expedition  against  Al- 
giers, the  dey  of  which  had  insulted  the  French 
consul,  and  subsequently  refused  to  give  satis- 
faction. The  army  by  which  this  enterprise 
was  undertaken,  was  30,000  strong,  commanded 
by  the  count  de  Bourmont;  the  naval  part 
consisted  of  lUO  ships  of  war,  and  400  transports. 
It  miist  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  planners  of 
this  expedition,  that  never  were  more  prccau- 
tiiona  taken  to  ensure  succuu.    The  troops 


were  landed  on  the  14th  of  June,  183Q,  and,  oi 
the  5th  of  July,  the  city  of  Algiers  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  invadiers. 

But,  this  time,  political  hostility  prendled 
over  the  love  of  military  glory.     While  the 
expedition  was  preparing  to  depart,  the  public 
mind  was  hoiurly  becoming  more  exasperated. 
The  session  of  the  legislature  was  opened,  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  by  a  speech  from  the  king, 
which  intimated,  not  obscurely,  his  determi- 
nation to  proceed  firmly  in  the  career  upon 
which  he  had  entered.     After  a  solemn  and 
protracted  debate,  the  chamber  of  depntiei 
answered  by  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ministen. 
"  My  resolutions  are  immutable,"  replied  tlie 
infatuated  monarch ;  immediately  after  whicii 
he  prorogrued  the  assembly,  and,  in  the  folio*- 
ing  month,  dissolved  it.    The  conduct  of  the 
221  members,  who  had  passed  the  vote,  wai 
enthusiastically  applauded  throughout  Fruice. 

The  signs  of  an  approaching  storm  became 
henceforth  daily  more  apparent.  Already,  in 
the  autumn  of  1829,  the  Breton  departmenti 
had  formed  an  association,  to  indemnify  |le^ 
sons  who  might  have  been  persecuted  fbr  re- 
fusing to  pay  taxes  illegally  imposed.  Nnm^ 
rous  and  terrible  fires,  supposed  to  be  incen- 
diary, now  took  place  in  Normandy  and  Bri- 
tanny.  The  press,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
assail  the  Polignac  ministry  with  adminble 
perseverance  and  vigour,  and  its  efTorta  ireie 
seconded  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  To  com- 
plete the  dismay  of  the  monarch  and  his  chosen 
instruments,  the  elections,  in  spite  of  all  thdr 
exertions,  went  decidedly  against  them;  the 
number  of  antiministerial  deputies  retained, 
being  greater  than  they  had  been  in  the  re- 
cently dissolved  chamber. 

Cliarles  X.  had  now  no  other  alternative  M 
to  reign  constitutionally,  or  to  resort  to  vioknM 
in  order  to  maintain  an  arbitrary  authariiy> 
He  chose  the  latter.  On  the  26th  of  July,  lA 
he  accordingly  issued  three  ordinancett  hf 
which  he  prohibited  any  public  joomal  A«B 
being  published  without  the  aadiorityof  titt 
government,  dissolved  the  chamber  of  depctie^ 
which  had  not  yet  assembled,  and  destiqft' 
the  electoral  system,  by  narrowing  the  fni* 
chise,  and  reducing  the  numbor  of  menAoi 
Arom  430  to  258.  To  carry  this  daring  tdhem 
into  execution,  the  command  of  the  ganJMS 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  about  12,000  men,** 
given  to  Marshal  Marmont,  dokie  of  Bs(V^ 
memorable  as  the  first  French  general  wht 
deserted  Napoleon,  in  1814. 

The  first  scene  of  the  terrible  drama  wUA 
was  about  to  be  enacted  began  on  the  foUowbC 
morning.  In  defiance  of  the  ordinance  sgaii' 
the  press,  the  journalists  had  boldly  resot**^ 
to  publish  their  papers  as  usnaL  1^>  incMrt 
this,  the  police  broke  into  the  printing-eCcA 
scattered  about  the  types,  and  bi^  ^ 
presses.  Crowds  were  soon  collected  RW*^ 
the  printing-offices,  and  cries  oi  rsge_jw 
vengeance  were  heard  firom^Jl  quarters.  WIW 
the  populace  were  thus  tenting  their  aafA 
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the  popular  party  were  occupied 
ncasnres  to  give  to  it  a  useful 
e  electors  of  Paris  met,  and  re- 
it  the  ordinances ;  and  the  same 
<  taken  by  such  of  the  members 
!r  of  deputies  as  had  arrived  in 
The  dismissal  of  all  workmen 
upations,  and  the  sending  them 

numbers  of  the  discontented 
the  first  step  which  was  taken; 

let  loose  50,000  mechanics,  irri- 
>f  daily  bread  as  well  as  of  civil 
treets  were  now  thronged,  partly 
Ds,  partly  by  the  military,  under 

by  the  latter  that  the  contest 
e  mounted  gendarmerie  charged 
people,  and  the  infiantry  poured 
i,  murderous  fire, 
s  cast,  and  nothing  remained 
ans  but  a  victorious  resistance, 
verities  of  offended  despotism, 
le  27th  was  a  busy  one.  In  many 
dsingof  the  black  flag  sufficiently 
deadly  nature  of  the  impending 
ginsmiths'  shops,  and  every  other 
capons  could  be  found,  were  ran- 
em,  and  nothing  that  could  be 
able  for  fight  was  rejected,  how- 

or  antique  it  might  be.  Thou- 
>  men  were  occupied  in  unpaving 
die  some  carried  up  a  part  of  the 
touse-tops,  to  be  used  as  missiles, 
iployed  the  remainder,  together 
ed  omnibuses  and  carriages,  to 
>s,  with  short  intervals  between 
treets.  The  lamps  were  broken 
d  the  passage  along  the  boule- 
lered  difficult  to  the  troops,  by 
icroas  the  road.  The  disbanded 
is  were,  meanwhile,  putting  on 
,  and  preparing  to  take  a  part  in 
roggle. 

c  all  Paris  was  in  motion,  and 
lock  the  fight  began.  The  troops 
iz  ciolnmns  against  the  citizens, 
tailed  account  of  the  terrible 
nsoed  would  require  a  volume, 
ras  obstinately  continued  ttom 
ite at  night;  the  colunms  obtain- 
y  advantages,  which  were  quickly 
ttary,  by  the  people  closing  in 
all  sides.  As  fast  as  one  barri- 
ied,  another  rose  before  the  as- 

meanwhile,  were  exposed  to  a 
s  from  windows  and  every  spot 
Bj  conld  take  post,  and  to  a  hail 
tea  and  other  missiles  from  the 
9aacs.  Baffled  in  every  quarter, 
ength  retired.  Darkness  put  an 
nghter,  but  not  to  the  activity  of 

The  night  was  spent  in  strength- 
leaaiiig  the  barricades,  searching 
castinK  balls.  At  daybreak,  the 
nndinf  from  all  the  churches, 
I  the  dtiami,  who  had  now  been 
•loAeenofrank.  In  the  course 


of  the  morning  two  regiments  of  the  line  also 
went  over  to  them ;  many  of  them,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  had  refused  to  fire  upon  the  people; 
this  time  they,  (the  citizens)  in  turn,  became 
the  assailants.  Marmont  had  concentrated  his 
force  within  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuiileries,  and 
thither  the  Parisians  bent  their  way.  The  po- 
sitions were  obstinately  defended;  but  they 
were  at  length  carried:  and  soon  after  mid-day 
Marmont  and  his  routed  troops  abandoned 
Paris  to  the  victors.  In  this  contest  nearly  8W) 
of  the  people  were  killed,  and  more  than  4(lUU 
wounded;  the  loss  sustained  by  the  troops  whs 
far  less  severe. 

Where  was  the  infatuated  monarch  all  this 
wliile?  lie  was  at  St.  Cloud,  fully  occupied  in 
hunting  during  the  day,  and  playing  whist  at 
night ;  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  in  the 
struggle  was  to  send  word  to  Marshal  Marmont 
to  stand  firm,  and  to  act  with  his  troops  in 
masses  I  Till  the  last  moment  he  was  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  retract  his 
illegal  ordinances,  and  equally  so  to  the  voice 
of  honour,  which  called  upon  him  to  share  the 
perils  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  were 
shedding  their  blood  in  his  behalf,  and  likewise 
sinking  for  want  of  food,  which  no  care  had 
been  taken  to  provide  for  them. 

When  the  combat  was  at  end,  the  victors  lost 
not  a  moment  in  availing  themselves  of  their 
success.  The  chamber  of  deputies  met,  a  pro. 
visional  government  was  appointed,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  declared  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom.  Charles  X.  now  signified 
his  willingness  to  recall  the  ordinances,  and 
appoint  a  popular  ministry;  but  he  was  told 
that  it  was  too  late,  for  that  his  family  had 
ceased  to  reign.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  called 
to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Louis  Philip  I., 
King  of  the  French ;  and  some  modifications, 
favourable  to  liberty,  were  made  in  the  charter. 
Two-and-twenty  days  after  his  issuing  the  or- 
dhiances,  Charles  X.  arrived  in  England,  as  an 
exile. 

The  throne  which  Louis  Philip  had  ascended 
was  destined  to  be  an  uneasy  one.  His  being 
raised  to  it  was  regarded  with  disgust  by  the 
republican  party,  which  was  not  inconsiderable 
in  strength;  the  Bourbonists  were  of  course 
his  deadly  foes ;  and  he  was  scarcely  less  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  Napoleonists.  In  the 
autumn  of  1830,  a  serious  riot  took  place  in 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  government  having 
brought  in  a  law  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death  for  political  offences,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  designed  to  save  the  obnoxious  ministers 
of  the  late  king.  The  riot  was  suppressed ;  and 
the  ministers  were  brought  to  trial,  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  next  year,  ( 1831, )  was  more  than  once  dis- 
turbed by  tumults.  At  Paris,  in  February,  the 
mob  assailed  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  in 
consequence  of  his  imprudent  demonstration!* 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  In  September 
a  still  more  formidable  outbreak  occuxKd  in 
the  capital,  which  continued  for  two  dayft.  TVlc 
E  E 
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cause  was  IndiRnation  against  the  government, 
for  its  not  having  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
huroic  Poles.  Lyons,  in  November,  was  the 
scene  of  a  violent  insurrection,  occasioned  by 
disputes  between  the  m'orkmen  and  the  masters. 
The  garriKon  was  defeated  and  driven  out,  and 
the  city  was  for  some  days  in  the  power  of  the 
pnpulare.  An  overwhelming  force  was,  how- 
ever, diitpatrhi^d  thither,  and  order  was  restored. 
The  most  important  acts  of  the  legislature, 
during  this  year,  were  the  making  a  large  addi- 
tion to  tlie  number  of  electors,  the  voting  of 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage. 

In  1S32,  the  political  horizon  continued  to 
darken.  The  republicans  and  the  Bourbonlsts 
were  actively  at  work.  Scarcely  liad  Louis 
Philip  got  over  his  vexation  at  the  civil  list 
b<-ing  unsparingly  cut  down  by  the  chaml)cr 
of  deputies,  wheo  a  republican  ccmitpiracy  was 
discovered  against  him,  which,  in  less  than  a 
uinntli,  was  succeeded  by  a  Bourbonist  plot. 
The  i>ress,  t«M>,  became  so  virulent  in  its  attacks 
ii)mn  the  monarch,  that  prosecutions  were  in- 
stituted by  the  ministers  against  some  of  the 
editors ;  a  mcHsure  which  only  increased  their 
rancour.  The  system  of  prosecuting  has,  how- 
ever, be«'n  steadily  persevered  in  up  to  the 
present  moment :  the  number  of  prosecutions 
has  been  enormous.  In  many  instances  the 
government  has  been  baffled  by  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  At  Marseilles,  and  in  Vendr^e,  dis- 
turbances arose ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion,  the  cholera  appeared  at  Paris,  and 
then  spread  through  the  kingdom,  committing 
everywhere  the  hiost  frightful  ravages.  Even 
this  calamity  served  as  a  ]>retext  for  a  riot. 
The  government  issued  an  order  for  the  more 
effectual  cleansing  of  the  streets.  This  the  mud- 
rakers  considered  as  an  inftingement  of  their 
privileges;  they  resisted  its  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  were  backed  by  many  of  the  repub- 
licans ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  out 
the  military,  and  some  blood  was  shed  in  the 
coDtest. 

These  comparatively  trivial  events  were  but 
the  preludes  to  one  of  a  most  alarming  nature, 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  to  its  very 
foundations.  On  the  6th  of  June,  a  republican 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris,  which  was  con- 
tinued throughout  that  and  on  the  following 
day.  Numerous  barricades  were  erected,  and 
the  insurgents  fought  with  a  desperate  bra- 
very, which  long  held  in  check  the  powerful 
army  that  operated  against  them.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  engagement,  about  200  of  them 
took  post  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  refhsed  to 
surrender,  and  combated  to  the  last  man.  The 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  affair  exceeded 
lliUO  men.  While  Paris  was  thus  agitated, 
the  duchess  of  Berri  was  exerting  herself  to 
bring  the  Vendcan  royalists  into  the  field.  She 
f:uli-d,  however,  was  made  prisoner,  and.  after 
a  short  im)>ri8onment  was  sent  out  of  the 
country.  In  November,  liOuis  Philip,  while 
ou  biB  vtiy  to  the  chambers,  was  ineffectually 


fired  at  by  an  assassin,  who  escaped  among  the 
crowd.  Two  men  were  subsequently  tried,  but 
were  acquitted. 

The  year  1833  passed  away  in  comparative 
quiet.  The  press  still  continued  to  huass  the 
crown,  and  to  be  prosecuted  in  return.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  one  etiitor  had  already  beea 
eighty-one  times  brought  to  trial,  and  ei|ht 
times  condemned. 

The  French  capital  was  in  a  restless  state 
during  the  following  year,  (1834.)  and  wotiU 
probably  have  been  worse  but  for  the  constant 
presence  of  a  large  garrison.  But  the  vaott 
alarming  event  of  the  year  was  an  insunrcctioa 
at  Lyons,  which  broke  out  on  the  9th  of  April 
and  raged  for  >>ix  days.  The  insurgents,  who 
were  the  workmen  of  the  city,  displayed  the 
most  obstinate  courage.  From  GUUO  to  9M 
of  them,  and  200U  of  the  military,  were  kilM 
or  wouDiled,  and  numerous  public  and  other 
buildings  were  reduced  to  ruins,  or  much  in- 
jured. An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  simal- 
taneous  insurrection  at  Paris,  but  it  (kiled. 

A  dispute  with  America,  which  was  ens- 
tiially  settled  by  the  mediation  of  Great  BritUB. 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  in  place 
of  one  which  had  lasted  three  days,  were  the 
principal  occurrences  which  occupied  the 
French  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  1K{5.  With  respect  to  ministries,  it  msit 
be  remarked,  that,  since  the  accession  of  Looii 
Philip,  the  clianges  have  been  ludicrously  ra- 
merous.  The  trial  of  the  Lyons  and  Piri* 
insurgunu  was  the  next  event  of  conseqaaee; 
and  it  was  protracted  to  such  a  length  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Monster  TriiL  B«t 
attention  was,  ere  long,  called  away  ttom  tUi 
and  all  other  minor  affairs,  by  the  commioioi 
of  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  boniUc 
crimes  which  has  been  witnessed  in  modal 
days.  An  assassin,  named  Fieschi,  resolved  M 
get  rid  of  the  king  and  all  the  royal  funilf  M 
"one  fell  swoop."  The  first  day  of  the  ant- 
versary  of  the  July  conflict  was  the  di^  wUik 
he  chose  for  the  execution  of  Us  scis*- 
Having  constructed  a  machine,  Jostly  ealel 
"  infernal,"  consisting  of  five-and-twenty  !■- 
barrels,  fastened  together,  and  kwdcd  to  tk( 
nmzzle,  he  took  a  lodging  on  the  botderardoftkc 
Temple,  and  fixed  the  machine  in  the  * 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  command  the  road  1 
The  barrels  were  to  be  discharged  aimik^ 
neously,  by  means  of  firing  a  train  of  fumkt 
At  the  moment  when,  slowly  riding  aloagil' 
line  of  the  national  guards,  the  king,  with  hb 
three  sons,  and  attendants,  came  opposite  thi 
window,  the  villain  fired  the  train.  A  dhaadtf 
shriek  instantly  arose  from  tlie  maltliii>^ 
The  king  and  his  sons  were  anhnit;  boc  M** 
shal  Mortier  was  shot  dead,  Mfferal  oAf* 
were  dangeronslj  wounded,  and  apwwdi  t^ 
forty  spectators,  men,  womea,  and  cUMNfc 
were  either  killed  or  sererelj  woondedL  tt- 
verely  wounded  hunself,  by  the  liiislliif  ** 
some  of  the  over-loaded  bairda,  the  momcri*- 
tempted  to  escape,  but,  fbrtiuatdjf  he  wuM*     ( 
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It  was  not  till  Januaiy,  in  the  fol- 
,  (1896^)  that  he  was  broaght  to  trial, 
aeoomplices  suffered  by  the  guillo- 
sr  was  condemned  to  twenty  years' 
int.  His  murderous  design  gave 
new  laws,  which  l>ore  heavily  upon 
id  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Yet, 
'ect  was  produced  by  them,  or  by 
oent  of  lieschi  and  his  fellow  cri* 
t  on  the  3Sth  of  June,  the  king  was 
at,  but  without  effect,  as  his  car- 
nitting  the  TuiUeries.  The  culprit 
ag  man  named  Alibaud,  who  was 
uUotined.  His  fiate  did  not  deter 
ned  Meunier,  firom  following  his 
D  December.  The  ball  narrowly 
monarch.  In  the  autumn  of  1836, 
uy  alarm  was  excited,  by  a  rash 
lich  was  made  by  Prince  Louis,  a 
Napoleon,  to  ruse  an  insurrection 
■g*  The  prince  was  transported  to 
y  the  Freiach  goremment.  On  the 
orember,  the  deposed  monarch, 
,  died  at  Gorits,  in  the  Austrian 
As  the  duke  of  Angoul6me  had 
the  throne  at  the  same  time  as 
the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  the  post- 
n  of  the  duke  of  Berri,  now  became 
lerto  the  crown  of  France.  Towards 
this  year.  Prince  Polignac,  and  the 
(ten  of  the  deceased  monarch,  were 
im  confinement. 

1837f  the  plans  of  assassination  were 
A  mechanic,  named  Champion,  was 
I  a  charge  of  having  made  a  new 
achine;  and  he  put  an  end  to  his 
ice  in  prison.  The  remainder  of  the 
mparatively  quiet.  Such  was  also  the 
he  following  year,  (1838.)  the  most 
!  events  of'which  were  the  death  of 
ited  statesman  Prince  Tallejrrand, 
nmencement  of  a  quarrel  between 
I  the  Mexican  republic,  which  was 
>ttled,  under  the  mediation  of  Great 
>uring  the  three  succeeding  years, 
ind  1841,)  France  was  in  an  unsettled 
le  state.  Riots  occurred  at  Paris, 
jid  many  other  places ;  Prince  Louis 
ooade  a  fruitless  attempt  on  Bou- 
king  was  again  fired  at;  and.  sub- 
in  September,  1841,  an  assassin 
tol  at  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  An- 
oJj  wounded  an  officer  in  the  knee, 
he  hone  under  him.  It  seems  now 
come  an  established  custom,  that 
he  tayal  family  shall  be  shot  at 

■nee  was  thus  internally  diseased, 
led  with  a  fit  of  that  kind  of  insa- 
:h  she  has  too  often  been  subject— 
f  •preading  the  flames  of  war  among 
nan,  either  fior  interested  purposes, 
re  what  the  absurdly  considers  as 
t  fire  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
NBrac  among  the  number,  had  txtaneT 
bf  tnaxj  to  preserve  the  Ottooisa  j 
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empire  fh>m  being  overthrown  by  Mehemet 
AIL  All  at  once,  in  1840,  France  thought  pro- 
per, fh)m  sinister  motives,  to  recede  from  the 
alliance,  and  encourage  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  four  remaining  powers,  nevertheless,  pur- 
sued their  course,  and  settled  the  Egyptian 
question,  without  the  concurrence  of  France. 
At  once,  all  the  country  resounded  \tith  cries 
of  rage  and  vengreance,  especially  against  Eng- 
land, on  which  the  press  and  the  public 
speakers  incessantly  poured  forth  a  flood  of 
venom  and  calumny.  Every  dockyard  and 
arsenal  in  the  kingdom  was  kept  at  work 
without  remission;  the  army  was  recruited  to 
an  immense  extent;  and  the  navy  was  pro- 
portionably  increased;  and  a  double  line  of 
fortifications,  which  will  cost  several  millions 
sterling,  was  hastily  liegun,  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital.  War — and  it  must  have  been 
a  dreadful  one — would  have  been  inevitable, 
but  for  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the 
monarch.  In  spite  of  the  popular  clamour, 
he  dismissed  the  Thiers  ministry,  which  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  hostilities,  and  took  into 
council  M.  Ouizot  and  other  able,  mode- 
rate, and  conscientious  statesmen.  The  catas- 
trophe was  thus  averted.  A  rancorous  feeling, 
however,  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  the  French, 
on  the  one  side;  while,  on  the  other,  Europe 
will  not  soon  forget  the  malignant  eagerness 
which  the  French  people  for  the  most  part 
displayed,  to  carry  carnage  and  conflagration 
into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

While  this  sheet  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  a  fatal  accident  occurred,  which  has 
plunged  the  royal  family  of  France  into  the 
deepest  grief,  and  may,  ultimately,  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  political  conse- 
quences. On  the  13th  of  July,  ( 1842,)  the  horses 
of  the  carriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  took 
fright,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  ran 
away.  The  prince,  unfortunately,  leaped  out  of 
the  vehicle,  fell  on  his  head,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  died  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
lie  was  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age.  By  his  wife, 
the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklen burgh  Schwerin, 
he  has  left  two  children,  Louis  Philip,  born 
August  24, 1838,  and  Rol)ert  Philip,  bom  Novem- 
ber 9, 1810,  the  former  of  whom  is  heir  to  the 
crown.  A  new  election  of  representatives  has 
recently  taken  place,  and  their  first  melancholy 
task  will  be  to  decide  upon  the  formation  of  a 
regency. 

Louis  Philip  I.  was  bom  October  6, 1773,  and 
married,  November  25,  1809,  Maria  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples;  by  whom  he 
lias  issue,  1.  Louisa  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  the 
Belgians,  bom  April  3,  1812.  2.  Louis  Charles 
Philip,  duke  of  Nemours,  bom  October  25, 1814. 
3.  Maria  Clementina,  princess  of  Orleans,  bom 
June  3,  I8I7.  4.  Francis  Ferdinand  Philip, 
prince  of  Joinville,  bom  October  14,  1818.  5. 
Henry  Eugene  Philip,  duke  of  Aumale,  bora 
January  16,  1822.  6.  Anthony  Mary  Philip, 
duke  of  Montpcnsier,  bora  July  31,  \^A 
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SITUATION   AWD   EXTKNT. 
Miles.  De{;reef. 

I#nfcth,  173 1 ,    ^  /49. 20.  and  51. 30.  N.  lat. 

Jjreadth,112/ ''^*'^«*'°12. 40.  and  6.  E.  long. 
Containing  12,560  square  miles,  with  about  320 
inhabitants  to  each. 

BouNDABiKs— Divisiows. — ^Thc  seventeen 
provinces,  extending  from  the  French  frontier 
to  the  river  Ems,  formerly  composed  a  part  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  and  aftervrard  of  the  circle  of 
Belgium  or  Burgundy  in  the  German  empire. 
In  consequence  of  their  low  situation,  they 
were  called  the  Netherlands.  Two  of  the 
number  (Artois  and  the  Cambresis)  were  con- 
quered by  the  French ;  seven  revolted  from  the 
Spaniards;  and  the  rest,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  18th  century,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  latter 
form  the  present  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Prussian  territories ;  on  the  south 
by  the  French  departments  of  the  North, 
Ardennes,  and  Moselle;  and  on  the  west  by  a 
part  of  France,  and  by  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates Britain  from  the  continent.  It  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Antwerp,  llainault,  Limburg,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Liege;  the  last  of  these  provinces 
was  long  deemed  a  part  of  Germany.  The  first 
two  are  the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole 
number,  and  contain  rather  more  inhabitants 
than  all  the  rest  taken  together. 

Facb  of  the  Country.— Belgium  is  gene- 
rally a  flat  country,  containing  no  mountains, 
and  few  hills.  The  rural  scene  presents  here 
pleasing  prospects  on  all  sides :  fields  crowned 
with  fruitful  crops;  meadows  covered  with 
numerous  herds;  neat  and  commodious  farm- 
houses, set  singly  or  in  groups;  cheerfiil  and 
extended  villages,  embowered  among  trees, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  small  intervals: 
while  through  such  fair  landscapes  the  rivers 
wind,  and  the  clear  canals  pursue  their  useful 
course.  The  scenery  along  the  course  of  the 
Meuse  is  often  extremely  beautiful. 

FoBSSTS.— In  Brabant  is  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nies;  and  in  llainault  and  Luxemburg  are 
ample  remains  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes, 
which  formerly  extended  from  the  Moselle  to 
the  sea. 

RivBRS,  Canals,  and  Railroads.— Among 
the  chief  rivers  are  the  Maes,  Scheldt,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Goete,  Rupel,  Scarpe,  Deule,  and 
Dender.  The  Maes,  or  Meuse,  rises  in  France 
near  Langres,  enters  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands near  Givet,  and  flows  across  the 
country  into  South  Holland.  The  Scheldt 
originates  to  the  southward  of  Cambray,  passes 
through  the  province  of  Uainault,  proceeds  to 
Aatwerp,  and  Howb,  by  two  great  branches, 
into  the  (Herman  Ocean.    The  principal  c&nals 


are  those  of  the  North ;  Brussels  and  Antwerp; 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ostend;  Charleroi  and 
Brussels;  and  Mons  and  Conde.  There  are 
three  railroads  in  operation :  from  Antwerp  to 
Mechlin  and  Brussels;  from  Ostend  to  Bmgn, 
Ghent,  Termonde  and  Mechlin;  and  fhtni 
Mechlin  to  Louvain  and  Liege.  Two  others 
are  now  in  progress:  firom  Liege  to  Ait-Ia- 
Cbapelle  and  Cologne ;  and  trom  Bruasek  to 
Lisle,  and  thence  to  Paris. 

Metals — Minerals. — Mines  of  iron,  fop- 
per,  lead,  calamine,  and  sulphur,  are  found  in 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  as  are  some  marble 
quarries ;  and  in  Namur,  Limburg,  Liege,  and 
llainault,  are  coal-pits,  and  a  species  of  bitu< 
minous  fat  earth,  proper  for  fuel,  with  great 
plenty  of  fossil  nitre. 

Climate  —  Soil — Agricultubb.— The  air 
of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Flanders,  is 
bad ;  in  the  interior  parts  it  is  more  healthAil, 
and  the  seasons  are  more  settled,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer,  than  they  are  in  England. 
The  soil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  especially  in 
com  and  fruit.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pas- 
ture; and  Flanders  itself  has  been  reckoned 
the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  8om^ 
times  of  England.  The  most  barren  parts  for 
com  rear  far  more  profitable  crops  of  flax, 
which  is  here  cultivated  to  great  perfection. 
The  state  of  agriculture,  in  the  NetherlaitdSi 
has  received  the  highest  praise  flrom  those  vho 
are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  has,  in- 
deed, been  celebrated  for  these  600  years  past* 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  soil  so  unpromising  that, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  the  Belgian  caonot 
render  productive.  Upon  the  whole,  these 
provinces,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  were  formerly  the 
richest  and  most  beautifiil  spot  in  Europe^  f" 
the  variety  of  manufactures,  the  magnificence 
and  riches  of  the  cities,  the  pleasantness  of 
the  roads  and  villages,  and  the  fertility  of  die 
land,  and  they  promise  fair  to  recorer  their  an- 
cient character  in  these  respects. 

Yeoetablbs — Animals. — Great  qnantitiei 
of  com,  flax,  and  madder,  and  also  hops  an' 
tobacco,  are  raised  in  the  Netherlan<ta,  and 
the  paRturage  is  particularly  abundant.  The 
cattle,  which  are  purchased  lean  in  Gennaayi 
soon  increase  in  bulk;  and  the  native  eattle, 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  show  by  their  siie 
the  luxuriance  of  the  soil  trom  which  they  ai* 
fed.  The  animals  are  nearly  the  aame  as  in 
France. 

Natural  Ct/Biositibb.— Batfbw  precipices 
or  cataracts,  and  little  grand  and  ronumtkMtn* 
ral  scenery,  can  be  expected  in  this  flat  and  h" 
country.  In  the  province  of  Liefi^  there  iM,  hit*- 
ever,  near  Stavelot,  the  pictniesqoe  eaacadet' 
Coo,  produced  by  the  river  Amblere  fldBBf  ■  ^ 
depth  of  60  feet.    In  the  same  pravtnoi^  tt  B** 
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BOBclismps,  is  •  italsetitlcal  CKretn,  of  consi- 

lenble  mafcnitode,  where  the  stalactitea  as- 

<ume  an  infinite  variety  of  fanciftil  and  beautiAil 

onna.     Fossil  bones  of  hyenas,  bears,  lions, 

ind  elephants  have  been  found  here.    A  small 

rifcr  flows  through  a  part  of  the  cavern.    Kear 

Liege  there  are  also  numerous  caverns,  which 

coDtain  abundant  animal  remains.     AmoD(? 

the  artificial   curiosities  of  Belgium  is  the 

nonnous  tumulus,  or  mound,  200  feet  high, 

naatA  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo. 

Pop  VLATion. — It  was  aflirmed  bythe  French, 

that  these  provinces  contained  above  3,000,000 

of  individuals   while  under  their  sway:  and 

this  calculation  seems  to  have  been  not  far 

from  the  mark;  the  population  in  1839,  after 

tventy-five  yean  of  peace  and  prosperity,  being 

3|9JS;90  souls — an  increase  wliich  might  well 

htn  taken  plaee  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 

aocntniy. 

XinosAL  Cbabactsb — Marnbbs.  —  The 
naniags,  by  which  name  the  natives  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  usually  called,  though  the 
aypelhttifni  was  strictly  applicable  only  to 
tee  of  Flanders,  were  generally  considered 
H  a  heavy,  blunt,  honest,  economical,  and 
UMrioas  people;  but  ignorant,  bigoted,  and 
(^cntitious.  When  they  were  under  the 
Take  of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  being  less 
•pyesied  than  the  former  subjects  of  France, 
Aey  seemed  to  shake  oif  their  habitual  gra- 
vity, aad  to  imitate  the  vivacity  of  their  new 
■asters,  whose  example,  at  the  same  time,  did 
Mttead  to  improve  their  morality;  but  they 
<Uiiot,  in  general,  suffer  their  Catholic  zeal  to 
kerdazed  by  the  suggestions  of  scepticism. 

CaiBv  Towns — EnirxcBS. — Brussels,  the 
imser  residence  of  the  Austrian  governor,  is 
Mv  the  capital  of  the  Belgian  kingdom.  It  is 
potty  boilt  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  a 
^•iB  watered  by  the  small  river  Senne.  Its 
iMlfleatkms  were  destroyed,  or  rendered  use- 
kii  Ib  a  military  point  of  view,  by  the  emperor 
Jsscph  IL;  but  the  ramparts,  lieing  planted 
*Ui  trees,  fbnn  beautify  walks  round  the  city. 
Saae  of  the  squares  are  spacious  and  hand- 
•OBC;  and  a  neat  regularity  of  building  prevails 
ia  dtt  town.  That  extensive  tract  which  is 
caOel  the  Park  is  a  public  garden.  Intersected 
hy  walks,  and  ▼arii^  by  lawns  ornamented 
lAk  flomitains  and  statues.  It  is  surrounded 
ly  ■agniilcent  buildings;  and  the  whole  is 
fiifBltfd  to  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
Ike  oU  palace,  which  is  rather  stately  than 
dcfUt,  eoBtidns  a  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
•  c^inet  of  natoral  history,  and  a  valuable 
Bmy.  The  most  admired  religrious  buildings 
utjjlhe  eknrch  of  St.  Ondule  imd  the  chapel  of 
XoM  Daaie.  The  town-hall  is  the  most 
MrikfaNt  edilioe  in  the  city.  It  was  finished  in 
l4ft  and  has  a  beaittifBl  tower  of  open  Gothic 
swft;  SM  feet  in  iMight,  surmounted  by  a  brass 
Mm  of  Be  Miehae]^  17  fleet  high,  which  serves 
m  wllMirnrlr  I^boat  106,000  persons  com- 
» the  popidatiaB  of  Brussels:  among  them 
of  British  emigranu,  who 
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have  been  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the  supposed 
salubrity  of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  the  comparative  facility  of  subsistence. 

"The  most  remarkable  manufacture  of  Brus- 
sels is  that  of  lace,  celebrated  all  over  the 
world.  The  peculiarity,  in  addition  to  the  fine- 
ness which  diiitinguishes  it,  in,  that  the  pat- 
terns are  worked  neparately  with  the  most  mi- 
croscopic minutcnesn,  and  aftenn-ards  sewed 
on.  At  the  house  of  Ducpctiaux  and  Son,  in 
Rue  Neuve  de  la  Montagne,  the  whole  process 
maybe  seen  to  advantage,  and  tlie  visitor  is 
not  necessarily  expected  to  make  a  purehasr, 
though  it  is  usual  to  leave  a  donation  for  the 
workwomen.  The  tlax  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture grows  near  Ilallc:  tlic  beat  comes  trom 
a  place  called  Kebccque.  The  finest  sort  coHta 
from 3000  to  4000  francs  per  pound,  and  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold— everything  depending  on  the 
tenuity  of  the  fibre.  Three  quarters  of  a  yard 
English,  of  the  finest  and  most  expensive  kind 
of  lace,  costs  150  francs ;  but  a  very  good  sort  is 
sold  for  65  francs,  and  the  prices  of  some  are  aa 
low  as  30  or  40  francs  per  ounce.  It  is  said  that 
the  persons  who  spin  the  thread  for  Brussels 
lace,  and  also  for  the  French  cambric  of  St. 
Quentin,  are  obliged  to  work  in  confined  dark 
rooms,  into  wbicli  light  is  admitted  only  par- 
tially by  a  small  aperture ;  and  that,  by  being 
thus  compelled  to  pay  more  constant  and  mi- 
nute attention  to  their  work,  they  discipline 
the  eye,  and  attain  the  faculty  of  spinning  the 
flax  of  that  web-like  fineness  which  constitutes 
the  excellence  of  these  two  fabrics." 

Louvain,  a  very  ancient  city  on  the  Dyle, 
which  once  contained  a  population  of  200,000, 
now  contains  only  :.*6,000,  and  has  a  solitary  an<l 
deserted  aspect.  It  was  once  famous  for  its 
woollen  manufactures;  but  its  manufacturing 
reputation  now  rests  upon  its  brewing  the  best 
l)eer  in  Belgium,  of  which  200,(KX)  casks  are  an- 
nually made  here.  Its  town-hall  is  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world.  It  was 
finished  in  1463;  and  all  the  dilapidated  parts 
of  the  exterior  have  recently  been  renovated 
with  the  nicest  accuracy.  The  cathedral  of  St, 
Peter  had  originally  a  steeple  which  rose  to 
the  stupendous  height  of  533  feet ;  but  it  wan 
blown  down  in  1604.  It  contains  some  good 
pictures. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines,  on  the  Dyle,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  24,000  inhabitants,  is  a  picturesque 
city.  Its  Gothic  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Rumbold,  contains  an  exquisite  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  painted  by  Vandyke.  The  tower 
of  this  edifice,  though  unfinished,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  370  feet.  It  was  intended  that  the 
steeple  should  increase  the  height  to  640  feet. 
In  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  Notre  Dame 
are  some  excellent  works  fh)m  the  pencil  of 
Rubens.  Only  eight  houses  in  Mechlin  are 
now  employed  in  the  manufactture  of  lace. 

Antwerp,  in  the  16th  century,  was  the  great 

emporium  of  the  continent ;  but  the  selfishness 

and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  ruined  its  cornmetc^. 

by  obstmcTing  the  navigation  ot  tYie  ScYve\d\. 
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It  is  now  rapidly  recorerinK  from  itM  lon{|^  de- 
cline ;  and  its  commerce  perhaps  will  soon  be 
equal  to  that  of  Amsterdam  or  IlamborKh. 
Its  merchants  rereivc  the  commodities  and 
manufactures  of  most  of  the  Belgian  towns, 
and  conduct  on  a  larKe  scale  the  business  of 
exportation;  and  its  port  is  so  well  frequented, 
that,  in  the  year  IS]  7,  it  boasted  of  the  arrival 
of  5)y9  tradini;  vessi'h.  While  it  was  possessed 
by  Napoleon,  hn  enlnrKed  and  improved  the 
harbour,  constructed  extensive  docks  and  store- 
houses, and  strengthened  the  town  by  the  skilful 
labours  of  the  engineer.  The  population  is  in- 
creasinf;,  and  is  su]i))osed  to  amount  to  7a>000. 
Among  the  public  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the 
old  church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  town-house,  and 
exchange,  are  particularly  distinfoiished.  The 
spire  of  the  cathedral  is  of  (creat  beauty  and 
loftiness.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be 
between  400  and  500  feet  hijfh;  but  recent  baro- 
inetrical  observations  have  reduced  its  elevation 
to  3C6  feet.  Antwerp  abounds  in  pictures  by 
Bubens,  and  other  ^reat  masters. 

Ghent,  situated  on  the  rivers  Scheldt  and 
Lys,  was,  in  the  time  of  ('harles  V.,  one  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Kurope:  it  contained 
175,000  inhabitants;  it  has  now  only  83,000. 
It  is  still  an  extensive  manufacturing  place, 
and  considered  as  the  fielgic  Manchester. 
Thirty  thousand  workmen,  and  more  than  IflO 
steam  engines,  are  employed  in  fabricating 
linens  and  cottons.  There  arc  also  numerous 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries. 
Ghent  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  mag- 
nificent ship-canal.  It  is  a  highly  ])icturesque 
city,  and  has  numemus  magnificent  public 
edifices;  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  the 
town-hall,  the  belfry  tower,  and  the  univer- 
sity. Ghent  abounds  in  pictures,  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  masters. 

Bruges,  which  once  had  200,000  inhabitants, 
has  now  only  45,000,  of  whom  one  third  are  said 
to  be  paupers.  "On  the  whole,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "it  wears  an  air  of  desolation ;  the  people 
in  its  streets  are  few;  it  has  long  lost  all  indi- 
cations of  commercial  activity;  the  recent  Re- 
volution has  lessened  that  little  which  it  pre- 
viously possessed,  and  has  driven  many  of  its 
most  opulent  merchants  and  ship-owners  to 
Holland.  Its  appearance  is  the  more  mournful 
from  its  great  extent,  and  the  size  and  unaltered 
splendour  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  and 
private  houses,  which  are  so  many  vestiges  of 
its  former  wealth  and  prosperity."  Its  cathed- 
ral, its  churches,  and  its  town-hall,  are  noble 
structures,  and  have  roimy  excellent  paintings. 

Ostend,  a  fortress  and  seaport,  contains  15,<Nio 
inhabitants,  has  manufactories  of  cordage,  sail- 
cloth, oil,  &c.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
fishery  and  commerce.  It  has  few  objects  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller. 

Mons,  a  frontier  fortress,  has  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  most  remarkable  building  is  the 
church  of  St.  Waudro,  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
0/  Oothic  architecture.  There  are  numerouh 
coal-minea  in  the  neif bboorhood  of  this  city. 


Toomay,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  is  a  frontier 
fortress,  and  thriving  manufacturing  town. 
There  are  at  least  2500  looms  constantly  em- 
ployed. Carpets  and  china  are  likewise  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Xamur,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  junctioii 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  isanother  fortress,  anii 
has  2o,()00  inhabitants.  It  has  manufartuhrt 
of  arms  and  cutlery,  considerable  tanneries,  anJ 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  marble  in  its  vicinity. 

Liege,  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  whirh 
was  Icmg  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was  a  prince 
of  the  empire,  is  still  a  considerable  town,  and 
has  59,000  inhabitants.    In  the  time  of  its  in- 
dependence,  it  was   called   the    Paradise  of 
Priests,  who  were  its  most  opiilent  inhabitants : 
but  some  of  its  churches  arc  now  in  ruin^  and 
ecclesiastical  has  jrielded  to  civil   influence, 
lu  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St 
James,  and  the  university.    The  manuiactaTet 
carried  on  in  this  city  and  its  environs  evince 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  an  appeannce 
of  comfort   is   pleasingly  observable  uam 
them.    The  situation  is  remarkable;  f<»  tke 
town  is  narrowed  by  the  proximity  of  krftT 
hills  to  the  Maes,  and  the  multiplied  branehe* 
of  the  river  form  many  islands,  which  are  bor- 
dered by  well-constructed   quays,  and  Cffln- 
municate  by  bridges  of  varied  forms.   In  in 
neighbotirhood  is  Seraigne,  once  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  lately  the  colosul 
establishment  of  the  enterprising  manoflic- 
turer,  Cockerell.    The  original  edifice  wu  of 
considerable  size,  but  has  been  extended  to 
thrice  its  former  dimensions,  in  order  to  fit  it 
for  its  present  destination.    The  vast  pile  of 
building  forms  a  little  town  of  itself ;  iron  and 
coal  are  extracted  firom  mines  within  its  Talk 
which  also  enclose  a  canal  and  railroad  lesdinK 
down  to  the  river,  numerooa  ftimaces,  what 
the  iron  is  smelted,  and  forges,  where  it  ^ 
wrought  into  articles  of  all  aoris,  tmm  pn- 
knives  up  to  steam  engines,  inferior  only  to  those 
made  in  England,  and  spinning  marhinny 
nearly  as  good  as  and  much  cheaper  than,  tte 
English.    The  establishment  also  inehides  a 
cotton-factory,  and  a  cannon-fonndiy.  In  18311 
3000  workmen,  and  steam  engines  eqoivakit 
to  800  horse-power,  were  constantly  emfdofed 
at  Seraigne. 

At  a  few  miles  distant  from  Liege,  near  tka 
Prussian  frontier,  is  Spa,  with  3600  inhabitants. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  spring*;  ^ 
which  only  one,  (the  Fouhon,)  is  withhi  tke 
town ;  the  others,  four  in  number,  are  betirea 
two  and  three  miles  flrom  it.  Spa  is  abo  fianoa* 
for  a  manufactory  of  wooden  ttqrs,  made  froB 
wood  stained  by  being  steeped  in  the  miaa^ 
waters.  Since  the  German  baths  have  becna* 
fashionable.  Spa  is  much  less  freqoaited  ikM 
it  formerly  was. 

MA:«L-FACTuas8  AKD  CoMMsaOii— SoBd** 
portant  mannfactures  are  proaecnted  by  Al 
ari>ans  of  the  Netherlands,  with  gnat  ipirit 
and  success.  Their  lace  (of  which  ths  tiv 
•  jrt  is  made  at  Bnuaeb  and  Antverp^  •>'  ^ 
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pedes  at  Mechlin  and  Brot^res,)  is 
d  bj  that  of  any  other  countiy;  and 
is  also  in  high  estimation.  Silken, 
1  woollen  articles,  are  likewise  fabri- 
ivantage,  and  with  little  less  skill 
ilayed  in  Great  Britain  or  in  France, 
stores,  and  cutlery,  are  well  manu- 
arthenware  is  also  made  for  expor- 
I  many  refineries  of  salt  and  sugar 
ihed  over  the  country.  The  com- 
elginm,  which  languished  for  some 
the  Berolntion  of  1830,  has  now 


(S9T. — ^When  these  provinces  were 
Lnstria,  they  had  no  regular  consti- 
had  been  subverted  by  the  emperor 
3,  though  he  was  bound  to  adhere 
•anty  of  the  joyeute  entree,  and  of 
lieges  of  his  Netherland  subjects, 
on  the  accession  of  his  grandfather 
,)  consulted  only  his  own  arbitrary 
price.    Even  Leopold,  when  he  re- 
'.  revolters,  meanly  avoided  a  com- 
ii  their  just  expectations.    Yet  his 
ind  tliat  of  his  son  Francis,  did  not 
he  extreme  of  tyranny.    Under  the 
e,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
I  would  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the 
:,  when  the  success  of  the  allies 
ice  of  Orange  in  possession  of  the 
granted  a  new  constitution  to  the 
I,  in  1815,  on  the  luisis  of  a  complete 
Holland.      He  promised   that  a 
nnbly,  fireely  elected,  should  exer- 
terations  alternately  in  each  coun- 
e  government  should  be  adminis- 
due  regard  to  the  suggestions  and 
le  national  representatives;  that 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
an  equal  chance  of  being  admitted 
ices  and  employments;  and  that 
8  should  be  gratified  with  a  full 
1  of  all  the  commercial  and  colonial 
rhich  were  already  enjoyed  by  the 
The  breach  of  these  promises 
e  Bevolution  of  1830.    By  the  new 
ttitntion,  the  king  shares,  with  the 
;hamber  of  representatives,  in  the 
>wer.    All  his  acts  must  be  coun- 
r  a  minister,  and  ministers  are 
or  them.    The  senate  and  chamber 
ittn»  are  both  elective  bodies;  and 
tatives  are  paid  for  their  services, 
rs  assemble  of  right  every  year, 
ion  most  last  at  least  forty  days. 
erson  and  conscience  are  guaran- 
citixeB. 

—Before  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
ch,  the  established  religion  was 
atholic;  but  Protestants, and  other 
not  motested,  though  they  were 
to  have  public  places  of  worship. 
aatjj  formed  a  part  of  France,  it 
o  the  regulations  of  the  concordat 
ftveen  that  power  and  the  see  of 


The  archbishopric  of  Mechlin  is  the  metro- 
politan see.  The  bishoprics  are  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Liege,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  The  salary  is 
^£4016  per  annum;  the  salaries  of  the  bishops 
vaty  from  <£2252  to  ^£3082.  But  these  sums 
are,  in  fact,  only  nominal ;  there  being  so  much 
to  be  paid  out  of  them,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses,  tliat  the  income  of  the  archbishop  is 
reduced  to  jt'840,  and  that  of  each  bishop  to 
£588. 

LiTBBATUBB  AND  THE  Abts. — The  society 
of  Jesuits  formerly  produced  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  in  which 
they  had  many  eligible  settlements.  Works 
of  theology  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Latin 
poems  and  plays,  were  their  chief  productions. 
Strada  is  an  elegant  historian  and  poet.  The 
interesting  historians,  Froissart  and  Philip  de 
Comines,  were  natives  of  Flanders;  the  learned 
Lipsius  was  born  near  Brussels. 

The  Flemish  painters  and  sculptors  have 
great  merit,  and  form  a  school  by  themselves. 
The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired.  The  models  for  heads,  of 
Flamingo,  or  the  Fleming,  particularly  those 
of  children,  have  never  yet  been  equalled;  and 
the  Flemings  formerly  engrossed  the  art  of 
tapestry-weaving. 

Univbbsitiks.— These  are  three  in  number, 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  Louvain.  The  last  of  these 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  but  re-esta- 
blished by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant; 
and  by  a  grant  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  it  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the 
Netherlands.  There  are  also  four  high-schools 
at  Brussels,  Bruges,  Namur,  and  Toumay. 

Lanodaob.— The  vernacular  language  of  this 
country  is  the  Flemish,  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch; 
but  it  is  nearly  superseded,  except  among  the 
peasantry,  by  the  French,  wliich  is  spoken  in 
good  society,  and  is  also  the  official  language 
used  in  the  chambers  and  tribunals.  In  N  amur 
and  Liege,  the  people  speak  an  ancient  French 
P'ttois,  called  the  Walloon,  and  in  Luxemburg 
the  German  predominates. 

Antiquitibs. — Some  Roman  temples  and 
other  buildings,  and  the  remains  of  Roman 
roads,  are  found  in  the  Netherlands.  There 
are  also  many  cliurches  and  monasteries,  vene- 
rable for  their  antiquity;  and  the  magnificent 
old  edifices  of  every  kind,  in  all  the  cities,  give 
evidence  of  their  former  grandeur.  In  1607, 
some  labourers  found  1600  gold  coins,  and 
ancient  medals,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

HisToaY.— About  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Battse  removed  £rora  the  country 
now  called  Hesse,  to  the  marshy  country 
bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  territory. 
Generous  and  brave,  the  Batavians  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  respect,  being  ex- 
empted from  tribute,  governed  by  their  ovrtx. 
laws,  and  obliged  only  to  perform.  laUitary 
/  service.    Upon  the  decline  of  that  enxpixe,  the 
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Qotha,  and  other  northern  people,  posseaeed 
themselves  of  these  provinces  first,  as  they 
passed  through  them  in  their  way  to  Oaal, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.     The 
country  being  afterwards  divided  into  small 
governments,  the  heads  of  which  were  despotic 
within  their  own  dominions,  Batavia  became 
independent  of  Germany,  (to  which  it  had  been 
united  under  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Charle- 
magne, in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,) 
when  the  supreme  authority  was  lodged  in  the 
three  imited  powers  of  a  count,  the  nobles,  and 
the  towns.    At  last,  they  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  House  of  Burgundy,  in  1433.    To  the 
House  of  Austria  they  were  transferred  in  1477, 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian  with  the  heiress.    The  tyranny  of 
that   prince's   great-grandson,   Philip   II.   of 
Spain,  occasioned  an  insurrection  of  the  pro- 
vincials, at  whose  head  appeared  the  counts 
Hoom  and  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange; 
and,   Luther's    Reformation    gaining  ground 
about  the  same  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his 
disciples  were  forced  by  persecution  to  join  the 
malcontents.     Philip,  in  consequence,  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  inquisition,  (which,  from  the 
inhumanity  of  its  proceedings,  was  called  the 
Council  of  Blood,)  in  order  to  suppress  the 
revolt;  and  many  thousands  were  put  to  death  I 
by  that  court,  beside  those  who  perished  by 
the  sword.     Uoom  and  Egmont  were  taken 
and  beheaded ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  (whom 
the  insurgents  elected  for  their  stadtholder,) 
retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the  six  adjacent 
provinces  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual 
defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  1579.    And  though  these 
revolters  at  first  were  thought  so  despicable 
as  to  be  termed  beggars  by  their  tyrants,  their 
perseverance  and  courage  were  such,  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  with 
the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
both  in  troops  and  money,  that  they  forced  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  1609,  to  declare  them  a  free 
people;  and  they  were  acknowledged  by  all 
Europe  as  an  independent  state,  under  the 
appeUation  of  the  United  Provinces. 

After  this  separation,  the  Spaniards  remained 
masters  of  ten  provinces,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries,  until  the  I 
doke  of  Marlborough,  as  general  of  the  allies, 
gained  the  memorable  victory  of  Ramillies,  in 
1706;  after  which,  these  provinces  acknow- 
ledged Charles  VI.,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Oennany,  for  their  sovereign ;  and  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  continued  to  possess  them 
nntU  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French  reduced 
them,  except  a  pieurt  of  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  would  have  retained  them  from  that 
time,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  and 
chiefly  of  the  English,  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Austria*  which  continued  in  undisturbed 
poiieuion  of  the  part  of  the  Netherlands 
■ecured  to  it  by  the  peace  of  1748,  till  the  dis- 
putes which  took  place  between  these  provinces 
and  Joseph  II.,  in  the  yean  1788  and  1789. 

The  quarrel  originated,  like  those  in  other 


countries,  fh>m  the  prerogatives  assumed  by 
the  emperor,  wliich  were  more  extensive  than 
bis  subjects  wished  to  allow.    He  pretended  to 
be  humane  and  philanthropic ;  but  he  did  not 
treat  the  insurgents  with  lenity.     A  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  Count  Traatmansdorif^ 
governor  of  Brussels,  intimating  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  that  the  vilhutn 
in  which  they  concealed  themselves  should  be 
net  on  fire.    General  Dalton  marched  with  TDW 
men  to  retake  the  fortresses,  proclaiming  tlist 
he  intended  to  become  master  of  them  by 
assault,  and  would  put  every  soul  found  in 
them  to  the  sword. 

Almost  every  town  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands now  showed  its  determination  to  oppoie 
the  emperor.     A  formidable  army  soon  took 
the  field;  which,  after  some  successful  ikir 
mishes,  obtained  possession  of  Ghent,  BrofMi 
Toumay,  Mechlin,  and  Ostend.    A  battle  vts 
fought  before  Ghent,  in  which  the  patriots  were 
victorious,  though  with  the  loss  of  1000  ma. 
It  reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  the  empemr, 
as  well  as  on  the  commanders  of  his  troopi^ 
that  they  committed  the  most  dreadful  acts  of 
cruelty  on  the  unhappy  objects  who  fell  into 
their  hands.     Orders  were  given  to  plunder 
and  destroy  wherever  they  could  obtain  tnj 
booty;  while  the  merciless  savages  nottmlr 
destroyed  the  men,  but  killed  women  and  in- 
fants.    By  these   horrible   barbarities,  they 
ensured  success  to  their  adversaries,  who  made 
the   most   rapid   conquests;   insomuch  tkA 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  mtstei* 
of  every  place  in  the  Netherlands,  except  Ant- 
werp and  Luxemburg. 

Although  the  provinces  thus  appeared  kt 
ever  separated  from  the  House  of  Atutrii,  tte 
death  of  Joseph,  happening  soon  after,  ii> 
duced  such  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  as  gave  a  very  unexpected  tna 
to  the  situation  of  affairs ;  and  the  mOd  and 
pacific  disposition  of  Leopold,  the  condUatoT 
measures  which  he  adopted,  and  the  mediatiaB 
of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  led  ta 
an  amicable  settlement.  In  1790^  a  eoB«a> 
tion  was  signed  at  Reichenbach  l^  the  Ugii 
contracting  powers,  which  had  for  its  oh}M* 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  good  oida 
in  the  Belgic  provinces  of  his  imperial  as* 
jesty. 

When  the  French  Revolution  was  in  its  pi** 
gress,  its  effects  were  not  immediately  fdt  hf 
the  Netherland  provinces;  but  their  proxiniiy 
to  the  agitated  country,  and  the  menadac 
aspect  of  their  sovereign,  exposed  tliem  to  A* 
early  violence  of  the  storm.  The  speedy  i>^ 
cess  of  the  invaders,  in  179%  we  liave  abcslf 
recorded,  under  the  head  of  "France."  Aft* 
the  transient  recovery  of  a  great  portion  of  As 
country,  a  repetition  of  conquest  fbUowe^  * 
the  part  of  the  French,  who  retained  the  If** 
therlands  with  the  seeming  acqalescfwr  ^ 
the  people,  until  the  year  1814»  wlwa  Ae  ftB 
of  Paris  produced  a  momentous  diance  in  As 
state  of  the  continent.     The  i 
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h  ooniideiBtioii  at  hi*  acqniKitJoiM  in  Italy, 
■ml  flnom  a  desiie  (rf  girinfr  additional  power 
■nd  leapcetabUity  to  the  prince  of  Oranice, 
wdTcd  hit  pretensiona  to  the  provinces  wliich 
he  had  recehred  tnm.  lus  anceaton;  and  it  was 
reiolTed,  even  before  tliej  were  secured  by  the 
battle  of  Watexloo.  that  they  shonld  compose. 
Id  eoqjnnction  wi^  Holland,  the  kini(dom  of 
the  Netherlanda.  Some  pentniaiy  icrants,  oat 
of  the  French  eontributionn,  were  appnipri- 
■ted  to  the  reparation  of  the  fortresses,  tiiat  a 
new  barrier  might  be  formed  against  fUture 
iavation. 

It  has  been  Jnstly  remarked,  that,  in  taking 
ihb  step,  the  Congress  consulted  neither  the 
wishes  of  Belgium  nor  of  Holland;  that  it 
**  nited  two  nations,  which  were  too  much  on 
•a  Ktnality  not  to  envy  each  other,  of  which 
iheoDe  was  Catholic,  manufhcturing,  and  agri- 
ciltaral,  the  other  Protestant  and  commercial; 
«Udi  eoold  not  prosper  together,  nor  address 
the  Mty  in  the  same  rite  and  the  same  lan- 
RHRe,  and  of  which,  neither  could  pray  for  its 
Ml  iateieats,  without  asking  ttom  Him  the 
nin  of  the  other.  Belgium,  with  its  3,000,000 
•f  iahahitanta,  was  placed  under  the  sceptre 
•f  a  Ubx  who  reclamed  only  2,000,000  of  sub- 
jcetib  Holland." 

It  via  BDt  long  befbie  the  consequences  of 

tUs  m^saorted  union  began  to  manifest  them- 

**i*es  b  the  disaatlsilaetion  of  Belgium.    Nor 

fii  the  sovereign  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

■OV  the  discontent.    From  first  to  last,  his 

oatet  was  marked  by  flagrant  partiality  to 

hm  Dateh  eountiymen,  who  formed  a  minority 

•f  Us  sohjeeta.    To  Holland  was  allowed,  in 

the  icpiesentatlTe  body,  an  equal  number  of 

■(■kers  whh  Belgium;  a  eireumstance  which 

Viiibmly  gave  the  ftirmer  a  minority,  as  some 

^Ibe  Bdirian  members  were  sure  to  be  gained 

**cr  by  royal  influence.    In  the  distribution  of 

«II  oOen^  ci^  and  military,  the  Dutch  were 

famrlaUy  jwefitiied ;  in  the  army,  for  instance, 

VkHC  woe  2358  Dateh  officers,  and  only  380 

AdilaBa.    Heavy  taxes  were  imposed,  a  part 

«f  wUA  went  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  old 

Ihteh   debt,    contracted  before  the   union. 

ttrntt  of  these  tazea  were  exceedingly  ob- 

•■looa,  paiticulaiir  a  percentage  exacted  at 

<he  mill  on  ground  com,  or  meal  introduced 

taw  the  city,  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 

IfUlsiis.  by  whom  a  mueh  larger  quantity  of 

kmd  la  eaten  than  by  the  Dutch.    Care  wns 

*Imi  taken  to  abstain  fimm  taxing  articles  of 

XtMteh  eomneree,  and  to  throw  the  burden 

%paB  Brigian  products.     All  this  matter  of 

*— Hjim  was    rendered  still   worse,  by  the 

WiiKt  being  voted  fbr  ten  years,  and  no  amend- 

allowed  to  be  moved  when  it  m-as  intro- 

Kor  vraa    there    any  responsibility 

npoa  ministers.     Trial  by  jury  was 

^Hf  aboUshed:  then,  the  use  of  the  Dutch 

UwHge  waa  impoaed  upon  all  fbnctionaries, 

Civil  and  mllltnry;  and  this  vraa  worthily  suc- 

^aied  hf  the  fixing  of  the  supreme  court  of  . 

isKJee  at  the  Uagnc^  therehj  eompeUhig  the  I 


Belgians  to  quit  their  homes,  and,  at  a  great 
expense,  to  carry  their  causes  before  a  foreign 
tribunal,  and  commit  them  to  foreign  and  pre- 
judiced advocates.  With  such  conduct  ax  tliiH, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  press  would  not 
escape  being  nhacklcd  and  prrsecutpd.  At  the 
same  time,  all  poKRiblo  nli|;ht8  and  <rmrournzp- 
mcnts  were  thrown  u))on  the  Ohtholics,  wli<i>e 
education  was  (ibstrueted,  and  wIiom'  rf'liKi<in 
seemed  to  them  to  be  emlniiKcreil.  It  was  im 
aggraNatioii  of  nil  tlieite  tliiiii^s,  tlint  ninny  of 
tiicm  were  done,  not  by  virtu«  of  a  law,  but  by 
the  mere  ordinance  of  the  soven'ipn. 

The  public  dissatisfaction  iuerenred  yearly, 
but  could  not  be  effectively  manifested  while 
the  country  was  diviilejl  into  iiarties.  At 
lenprth,  a  union  M-as  foniu-d  by  tin-  Bclftie 
Catholics  and  liberalR,  and  thenceforth  the 
struggle  against  Dutch  ascendancy  was  car- 
ried on  with  more  spirit  and  success.  AVIic-n 
the  decennial  budget  was  brought  on,  in  1SJ;>, 
it  was  victoriously  opposed,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  relinquish  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  taxes.  Kncouraged  by 
having  obtained  this  advantage,  petitions  were 
poured  in  from  the  people,  calling  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  jury  system,  the  independence 
of  the  judges,  the  responsibility  of  public  mi- 
nisters, and  the  rctlress  of  various  grievances; 
and,  though  the  ministry  opposed  it  with  all 
their  might,  a  motion  for  referring  these  peti- 
tions to  the  consideraticm  of  the  government, 
was  carried  by  a  considerable  mtgority. 

The  liberal  press,  meanwhile,  was  active  in 
its  attacks  on  the  existiuK  abus(>s;  and  this 
formidable  instrument  was  wielded  by  men  of 
no  mean  talents.  The  srovemroent,  also,  made 
use  of  the  same  weapon,  and,  by  its  imprudent 
language,  contrived  to  irritate  still  more  its 
liclgic  subjects,  especially  the  Catholics.  One 
of  its  writers,  the  editor  of  a  paper  miscalled 
the  "  National,"  a  man  of  notoriously  infamous 
character,  displaye«l  a  degree  of  virulence  and 
insolence  which  was  well  calculated  to  raise  up 
enemies  against  his  employers.  The  minister  of 
justice.  Van  Maancn,  who  was  universally  de- 
tested, was  the  director  of  this  literary  wajrfare 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  But  the  govern- 
ment did  not  confine  itself  to  the  use  of  such 
arms ;  it  dismissed  several  public  functionaries 
for  having  voted  against  it,  and  it  instituted 
prosecutions  against  many  of  the  most  popu- 
lar journalists,  and  obtained  ttom  a  compliant 
tribunal  the  banishment  of  some  of  them. 

The  oppositicm  which  was  now  making  to 
royal  encroacliment  in  France,  contributed  to 
confirm  the  Belgians  in  a  similar  resistance  to 
the  measures  of  their  ruler.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  at  this  period,  they  hod  formed 
any  design  to  throw  off  the  outhority  of  the 
()ranc;c  family.  Tbey  would,  at  least  for  the 
present,  have  l)een  satisfied  with  the  granting 
of  their  petitions,  the  removal  of  the  detested 
Van  Maanen,  and  at  most,  the  changing  into 
a  fcilomtmi  union  the  iucorpomtiou  oi  Uxe two 
countries. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bel^um 
when  the  French  Revolution  of  July  1830  took 
place;  nor,  probably,  were  French  republican 
agents  wanting  to  prompt  the  Belgians  to  fol- 
low the  recent  example.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
the  disturbances  which  ensued,  the  Gallic  tri- 
colour was  for  a  while  hoisted.  For  some 
days  before  the  outbreak,  menacing  sentences 
were  chalked  and  placarded  on  the  walls.  To- 
wards evening,  on  the  24th  of  August,  crowds 
paraded  through  the  streets,  uttering  loud 
vociferations  against  the  Dutch,  and  some 
windows  were  battered;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
following  night  that  any  serious  movement 
was  made.  The  populace  then  rose,  and  began 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  houses  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  National,"  the  minister  Van 
Maanen,  and  other  obnoxioiu  persons,  were 
broken  into,  and  the  property  in  them  was 
committed  to  the  flames  or  plundered.  Van 
Maanen's  house  was  burnt.  Having  obtained 
weapons  firom  the  gun-smiths'  shops,  the  mob 
disarmed  all  the  small  parties  of  the  military, 
and  continued  their  ravages.  Several  manu- 
factories were  forcibly  entered  and  devastated. 
Before  noon  on  the  26th,  all  the  guards  and 
posts  in  the  centre  of  the  city  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  soldiers  had  retired  to  the  bar- 
racks and  the  king's  palace.  As  the  mob,  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  lowest  class,  seemed 
disposed  to  proceed  in  their  career  of  wanton 
devastation,  the  respectable  citizens  assem- 
bled, and  formed  a  burgher  guard,  to  patrol  the 
streets,  and  a  temporary  government,  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  city,  till  a  correspondence 
could  be  entered  into  with  the  monarch,  who 
was  then  at  the  Hague.  The  utility  of  the 
burgher  guard  was  soon  made  evident.  A 
number  of  the  rabble  having  risen  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  pillage,  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  dispersed  by  the  guard. 

Finding  that  reinforcements  for  the  garrison 
were  on  the  march,  and  that,  when  they 
arrived,  it  was  intended  to  disarm  the  citizens, 
and  declare  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
popular  leaders  declared  their  resolution  to 
erect  barricades,  and  throw  off  their  allegiance 
entirely,  if  the  march  of  the  troops  were  not 
instantly  suspended.  This  menace  induced 
the  Dutch  general  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
reinforcement,  and  conclude  a  sort  of  truce 
with  the  leaders,  to  give  time  for  them  to 
dispatch  a  deputation  to  the  Hague.  A  firm 
but  respectful  address  to  the  king  was  then 
drawn  up  by  the  principal  citizens,  and  five 
deputies,  chosen  firom  the  most  influential  of 
the  various  classes,  were  appointed  to  present 
it  to  the  monarch. 

There  was  yet  time  for  that  monarch  to  pre- 
serve the  crovni  which  was  tottering  upon  his 
head.  B  at  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  mistake 
mere  obstinacy  for  firmness;  and  he  accordingly 
determined  to  make  no  concessions  to  those 
whom  he  considered  as  rebels  and  traitors.  It 
moM^  bowerer,  be  owned  that,  in  this  determi- 
tuUioBt  he  was  backed  by  his  Dutch  subiecx&,v.\\Q 


felt  an  uiqast  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  Bel- 
gic  neighbours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  princeof 
Orange  dissuaded  his  Oather  from  using  violent 
measures ;  and  equally  in  vain  that  he  after- 
wards ventured  into  Brussels,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  the  citizens  to  submit,  and  trust  to 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  monarch;  tbe 
citizens,   although  they  respected  the  sod, 
could  place  no  confidence  in  the  father.   So 
great,  indeed,  was  their  esteem  for  the  prince^ 
that  the  popular  leaders  urged  him  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  this 
secure  for  himself  either  the  viceroyalty  or 
the  crown.     This  proposal,  however,  he  re- 
jected, as  being  inconsistent  with  his  filial 
duty  and  his  honour.    He  then  departed  from 
Brussels. 

By  this  time  the  flame  of  insurrection  bad 
spread  into  several  parts  of  Belgium.  Lonvsin, 
Bruges,  and  other  towns  took  up  arms;  bat  it 
was  at  Liege  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
were  most  strongly  manifested,  between  3M 
and  400  natives  of  which  city  marched  to  tbe 
assistance  of  their  brethren  at  Brussels.  This 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  Jemappo, 
Wavre,  and  several  other  towns. 

The  session  of  the  chambers  was  opened  tt 
the  Hague,  on  the  13th  of  September,  sad  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  Belgians  htd 
nothing  to  hope.  The  language  of  the  Dutck 
deputies  was  immeasurably  violent  and  inio- 
lent,  and  the  Belgic  members  were  treated 
witli  the  utmost  contumely;  they  were  sIm 
beset  in  the  streets  by  the  lower  class,  and 
some  of  them  were  refused  even  a  place  to 
lodge  in.  In  Brussels,  meanwliile,  their  feliov* 
countrymen  were  preparing  for  the  vram. 
Barricades  were  erected,  stockades  formed  oa 
the  boulevards  firom  the  felled  trees,  trencbet 
dug,  the  gates  and  other  outlets  blocked  vf, 
and  the  paving  stones  and  other  missiles  esi- 
ried  to  the  tops  of  the  houses;  and,  while  tliii 
was  going  on,  volimteera  were  flocking  ii 
from  all  parts  of  the  Belgic  provinces.  Tht 
insurrection  was  spreading  on  all  sides;  tht 
people  of  Liege  had  carried  the  fort  of  tkt 
Chartreuse,  the  towns  of  Mens  and  Namir 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  troops,  ni 
Louvain  was  in  full  possession  of  the  insurgeitf 
populace. 

The  determination  of  the  king,  to  quell  tht 
revolt  by  force,  was  unfortunately  strengthaMA 
by  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  influential  dd- 
zons  of  Brussels.  The  cowardly,  and  numboi 
of  the  rich,  dreaded  the  consequences  of  > 
revolution,  and,  to  avert  them,  assured  the 
monarch  that  it  was  only  the  rabble  that  htd 
risen,  and  that  the  mere  appearance  of  a  Ai*^ 
midable  body  of  troops  would  suffice  to  pataa 
end  to  the  revolt.  But  the  machinatkiM  tf 
those  persons  were  discovered  and  firoioatta 
by  the  popular  leaders. 

The  army  which  waa  diqiatchied  to  redaee 

Brussels  to  obedience  consisted  of  ULOOO  feo^ 

and  1600  hone,  with  40  fldd-piecea.  The  attiA 

\  NiSA  commenced  early  on  the  laonung  of  A< 
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It.  The  aaaailanta  advanced 
r  in  ibor  colomns;  and,  at  first, 
I  to  await  them.  By  ten  o'clock* 
d  the  fieehle  exterior  defences, 
pOMesaion  of  three  gates,  the 
art  of  the  ramparts.  But  they 
it  by  tax  the  worst  portion  of 
ret  to  be  performed;  the  deadly 
e  streets  was  now  to  be  com- 
■om  the  preparations  which  the 
de,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
ras  manifest  that  the  result  was 
abtful,  and  misht  perhaps  be 
itary.  Prince  Frederick  there- 
>  remain  in  the  positions  which 
id  to  tiy  what  could  be  done  by 
As,  however,  the  insurgents 
>f  nothing  less  than  a  general 
IministratiTe  separation  of  the 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
he  prince  was  not  authorized  to 
se  terms,  the  conferences  were 

.e  that  Prince  Frederick  would 
sated,  had  he  not  been  deceived 
surances  fh>m  the  Orangists  in 
the  Insurgents  were  weak  and 
Btilities  were  therefore  renewed. 
)f  having  been  weakened,  the 
%ived  supplies  of  men  and  am- 
i  without,  and  had  dispatched 
eoor  the  country,  and  raise  up 
I  in  the  rear  of  the  hostile  army, 
which  the  troops  made  to  pene- 
tovm  was  repelled  with  great 
tney  were  at  length  compelled 
uelves  to  the  parks  and  public 
:h  they  had  seized  at  the  outset. 
'ere  followed  by  the  people,  who 
1  in  on  all  sides,  and  harassed 
imomenf  I  cessation,  by  a  heavy 
ire  ttom  the  windows,  roofs,  and 
of  the  surrounding  houses.  At 
Sth,  Prince  Frederick  withdrew 
ces,  and  retreated  to  Antwerp, 
dlled  and  wounded,  was  little 
len ;  that  ot  the  victors  was  about 

ion  of  this  attack  was  productive 
lefit  to  tlie  insurgents;  it  com- 
ted  and  disorganized  the  Dutch 
ave  confidence  to  those  Belgians 
wavering  in  the  provinces.    In 

lesa  than  three  weeks,  all  the 
h  the  exception  of  Antwerp  and 
sie  in  possession  of  the  people, 
iana  of  all  ranks,  in  the  Dutch 
ning  tbe  standard  of  their  fellow 

The  provisional  government  of 
now  called  itself;  was  thus  pro- 
means  of  defence,  and  it  lost  no 
rinf  them  available.  In  a  few 
lationwaa  ftirther  improved  by 
i  nUMten  of  Antwerp,  the  garri- 
itf  waa  driven  into  the  citadel, 
avenged  himself  by 


cannonading  and  bombarding  the  place;  by 
which  measure  enormous  damage  was  done, 
and  many  lives  were  lost. 

The  bombardment  of  Antwerp  irritated  the 
Belgians  to  the  highest  degree,  and  eifectnally 
destroyed  all  hope  of  preserving  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  Nassau  family.  Hitherto, 
there  had  been  a  chance  that  the  Belgians 
would  submit,  if  a  federative  union  of  the  tvro 
countries  were  consented  to  by  the  king,  or, 
at  worst,  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
many  partisans,  would  be  raised  to  the  Belgic 
throne.  But,  now,  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
monarch  tardily  yielded  to  the  proposal  of  a 
union,  and  equally  in  vain  that,  as  a  last  re- 
source,  to  prevent  an  entire  separation,  the 
prince  declared  his  willingness  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Belgian  people.  Both  pro- 
positions were  sternly  repulsed;  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  was  declared,  and  the 
House  of  Nassau  was  repudiated  for  ever. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  temporary 
government  was,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed,  a  very  judicious  one.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  plan 
of  a  constitution ;  and  it  resolved,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  eleven  out  of  twelve,  that  the  basis 
should  be  monarchicaL  This  determination 
was  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  alRed 
powers,  and  it  doubtless  had  that  eifect.  When 
the  king  appealed  to  them  for  their  armed  in- 
tervention in  his  flavour,  they  reAised  to  comply 
with  his  wish;  and,  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, they  recognised  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium. This  they  followed  up  by  the  formation 
of  a  conference,  to  make  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
By  their  means  also  a  temporary  truce  was 
concluded  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  Belgic  congress,  consisting  of  200  mem. 
hers,  met  on  the  10th  of  November;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  it  had  passed  \-otes 
asserting  the  Belgian  independence,  declaring 
in  favour  of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  decreeing  the  perpetual  exclu- 
sion of  the  Nassau  family  fh>m  the  throne.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  latter  vote,  intrigues 
were  still  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  so 
decidecUy  adverse,  that  they  were  at  length 
desisted  firom.  The  next  work  of  the  congress 
was  the  production  of  a  charter,  on  the  most 
liberal  principles;  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
adopted  on  the  7th  of  January,  1831. 

Numerous  candidates  were  brought  forward 
for  the  Belgic  crown;  but,  at  last,  all  were 
withdrawn,  except  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
and  the  duke  of  Nemours.  The  former,  a  son 
of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  was  violently 
opposed  by  France,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
design  of  electing  him  was  relinquished, 
though  a  majority  of  the  Belgians  were  in 
his  favour.  Louis  Philip  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  crown  for  his  son,  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours; and  the  duke  was  elected.  Aa  the 
placing  him  on  the  throne  woiuli,  ^^twcs. 
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have  made  the  Bel(;ic  provinces  mere  appen- 
dages of  France,  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
could  not  suffer  such  a  step  to  be  taken ;  and 
Louis  Philip  was  therefore  obliged  to  decline, 
in  the  name  of  his  son,  the  proffered  diadem. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg  was  elected  to  the  kingly  office,  and  on 
the  22nd  he  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty. 

The  new  monarch  had  been  only  a  fortnight 
on  the  throne  when  he  was  attacked  by  his 
deposed  antagonist.  The  Dutch  army  had 
recovered  its  spirits  and  been  largely  recruited; 
while  the  Belgians,  reposing  on  the  faith  of 
the  armistice,  had  paid  less  attention  to  theirs, 
and  had  spread  it  too  widely.  The  Belgian 
army  was  defeated  at  Louvain,  and  the  victors 
were  advancing  upon  Brossels,  when  their  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  the  approach  of  a  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Gerard.  A  suspension 
of  arms  was  consequently  agreed  upon,  and 
negotiations  were  renewed. 

For  fourteen  months  the  conference  con- 
tinued to  exert  itself  to  bring  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion to  a  close,  but  without  effect;  for  the 


obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  monarch  was  immove- 
able.    At  length,  the  allied  powers  resolved 
that  the  Dutch  ports  should  be  blockaded,  and 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  besieged  by  a  Fraich 
army.    The  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1832;  it  was  given  up  to  the  Belfie 
government,  and  the  French  army  withdrew. 
Though  no  further  hostilities  occurred  between 
the  two   countries,  yet  seven  years  elapsed 
before  peace  was  regularly  concluded  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  treaty  not  beiog 
signed  till  the  19th  of  April,  1839.    The  pnn- 
perity  of  Belgium  continues  to  be  rapidly  on 
the  increase. 

Leopold  I.  (George  Christian  Frederic)  king 
of  the  Belgians,  duke  of  Saxony,  prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha,  was  born  December  16,  17% 
and  is  married  to  Louisa  Maria  Charlotte  lu- 
bella,  princess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Loaii 
Philip  I.  king  of  the  French,  by  whom  he  kas 
issue,  1.  Leopold  Lonis,  prince  royal,  dnkeof 
Brabant,  bom  April  9, 1835.  2.  Philip  Eagft> 
count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24, 1837.  S.Xai7 
Charlotte  Amelia,  bom  June  7, 1840. 
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This  kingdom  was  a  part  of  the  country  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Batavi:  it  is  usually 
called  Holland,  from  the  name  of  the  chief 
province,  the  word  implying  a  hollow  or  low 
coimtry. 

EXTENT  AND   SITUATION. 

Miles.  DeRTeen 

,51.   20   and  53.  30. 

i^°^?i  Ion}  between  j  N.  lat. 

Breadth.  120  J  1 3. 30.  and  7. 0.  E.long. 

Containing  11,000  square  miles,  with  nearly 
300  inhabitants  to  each. 

BouNOABiBS. — It  is  bounded,  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee;  on  the  east  by  Germany;  and  on  the 
south  by  Belgium. 

Divisions.— The  United  Provinces,  as  they 
were  formerly  called,  were,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  eight,  namely,  Holland,  Over-Ysscl, 
Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guel- 
derland  and  Zutpheu;  but,  the  two  last  form- 
ing only  one  province,  they  were  generally 
termed  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Beside 
these,  the  Dutch  republic  contamed  the  county 
of  Drenthe,  a  kind  of  separate  province  in 
Over-Yssel,  which  had  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  what  was  called  the  Land  of  the 
Generality,  or  Dutch  Brabant,  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, and  the  part  of  Liniburg  which  belonged 
to  the  republic.  It  is  now  divided  into  twelve 
provinces;  viz..  Northern  Brabant,  Guclder- 
land.  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Over-Yssel,  Groningen, 
Drenthe,  Patch  Limburg,  and  Dutch  Luxem- 


burg. From  the  last  of  these  pravincn  tk( 
king  of  the  Netherlands  bears  the  titls  << 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and,  in  thatqnaliVi 
is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confedert^iaB' 

Facb  or  THB  CouNTBT. — Holland  is  litart* 
on  the  east  side  of  the  North  or  German  St»,uA 
is  little  more  than  a  narrow  slip  of  low  iwuqf 
land  between  the  mouths  of  several  great  iiMi% 
gained  Arom  the  waves  by  means  of  stupcndHl 
dikes.  On  the  west  side  it  ia  protected  froM 
inundation  by  a  triple  range  of  sand  Ulli  af 
some  height,  and  of  a  barren  aspect,  vUeh  thi 
ocean  itself  has  throvm  up  in  the  oooM  af 
ages.  Here  are  no  mountains  or  rising  iiwafc 
no  plantations,  purling  streams,  or  catmet^ 
The  whole  face  of  the  country,  wliea 
£rom  a  tower  or  steeple,  lias  Uie 
of  a  continued  marsh  or  bog,  drained  at  < 
distances  by  innumerable  ditches;  and 
of  the  canals,  which  in  tliat  coontiy 
as  high  roads,  are  in  the  summer 
highly  offensive. 

BiTBBs,  Lakes,  Canals,  ftcw— Hn  Sid 
rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Uiin^  (one  of  tkl 
largest  rivers  in  Europe,)  the  Maes,  the  Di^ 
mel,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel.  and  the  SdMMb 
There  are  many  small  rivers  that  Ml  kM 
these.  That  branch  of  the  Rliiiie  wliiAihM 
retains  the  name,  was  long  usdea%  briW 
blocked  up  by,  and  lost  in,  the  sand;  lMt|li> 
three  yean*  labour,  it  was  opened  in  UV* 

The  principal  lake  of  Uollaiid  to  Art  Of 
Haarlem,  fbr  the  draining  of  a  large  pttrf 
which  operations  are  in  progress.    Less  eaSM* 
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CM  are  ftmad  in  North  Holland,  in 
Stoningen,  and  Over>Y8seL 
la  of  tlieae  proTince*  are  almost  in- 
Tlie  nanal  way  of  passing  from 
m  is  by  covered  boats,  called  treck- 
ich  are  dragi;ed  along  the  canals  by 
t  slow  uniform  trot,  so  that  passen* 
the  diifereat  towns  where  they  are 
Mnsely  at  the  appointed  instant  of 
I  method  of  travelling,  though  to 
ather  dull,  is  extremely  convenient 
ibitant*.  By  means  of  these  canale 
ve  inland  commerce  is  not  only 
bat,  as  they  communicate  with  the 
other  large  rivers,  the  productions 
mntry  are  conveyed  at  a  small  ex- 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  Fliin- 
pck-schuit  is  divided  into  tiK'o  apart- 
ed  the  roof  and  the  ruira ;  the  former 
men  and  the  latter  for  common 
ar  Amsterdam  and  other  large  cities, 
is  astonished  when  he  beholds  the 
an  extensive  and  flourishiag  cum- 
!re  the  canals  are  lined  with  neat 
uses,  seated  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
re-gronnds,  intermixed  with  figures, 
les,  temples,  &c.,  to  the  very  edge  of 
Foremost  among  all  the  Dutch  canals 
:  of  the  Helder,  which  extends  from 
i  Diep  to  Amsterdam,  a  distance  of 
id  cost  £l,O00JMti  sterling.  Like  the 
e  it  is  a  work  which  would  be  worthy 
ans.  It  is  120  feet  wide,  24  feet  deep, 
ks  will  admit  a  74-gnn  ship  to  pass. 
ire  planted  with  lime-trees.  A  rail- 
:en  completed  from  Amsterdam  to 
nd  is  to  be  continued  to  Rotterdam. 
— MiEiKBALS.  —  Holland  produces 
!tals  nor  minerals,  except  a  little 
I  Over^Yssel  and  Quelderland;  nor 
nineral  waters. 

— Soit— Ageicoltdre.— The  air  of 
Provinces  is  foggy  and  ppross,  until 
id  by  tbe  frost  in  winter,  wien  the 
soally  sets  in  for  about  four  months, 
rbour*  are  frozen  up.  The  moisture 
causes  metals  to  rust,  and  wood  to 
« than  in  any  other  country,  which 
f  reason  of  the  perpetual  rubbing 
ifl,  and  of  the  brightness  and  clean- 
e  hooses.  The  soil  is  unfavourable 
on ;  but,  by  the  industry  of  the  in- 
n  making  canals,  it  is  rendered  fit 
,  and  in  many  places  for  tillage. 
iLxa— AifiXAi.8.— The  quantity  of 
need  here  is  not  sufficient  for  home 
m;  bat,  by  draining  the  bogrs  and 
he  Dutch  have  formed  many  ex- 
■dowa,  which  fotten  lean  German 
I  cattle  to  a  vast  size ;  and  they  make 
qaantitiea  of  the  best  butter  and 
Europe.  Their  country  produces 
tr,  tobacco^  some  trait,  and  a  little 
U  thm  pit-ooal  and  timber  used  there, 
I,  moat  <rf  tbe  comforts,  and  even 
e  ncccaaaries  of  life,  are  imported. ,' 


They  have  a  good  breed  of  sheep,  whose  wool 
is  highly  valued;  and  their  horses  and  homed 
cattle  are  of  a  larger  size  than  in  any  other 
European  state.  Storks  build  and  hatch  on 
their  chimneys ;  but,  being  birds  of  passage, 
they  leave  the  country  about  the  middle  of 
August,  with  their  young,  and  return  in  the 
January  following.  To  kill  one  of  them  is 
looked  upon  as  a  crime.  Their  river-fish  are 
much  the  same  as  ours;  but  their  sea-fish  are 
generally  larger,  in  consequence  perhaps  of 
their  fishing  in  deep  water.  No  herrings  visit 
their  coasts ;  but  they  have  many  excellent  oys- 
ter-beds about  the  islands  of  the  Texel.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  inconveniences,  the  indus- 
try of  the  Hollanders  furnishes  as  great  a  plenty 
of  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of  life,  and 
upon  as  easy  terms  (except  to  strangers)  as 
can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

CuBiosiTiEs.— Holland,  like  Belgium,  pre- 
sents none  of  the  vast  and  grand  scenery  of 
nature.  The  numerous  canals  with  which  the 
country  is  intersected  may  be  considered  as 
interesting  to  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller; 
and  the  prodigious  dikes  (some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  17  ells  in  thickness)  mounds,  and 
canals,  constructed  by  the  Dutch,  to  preserve 
their  country  from  those  dreadful  inundations 
by  which  it  formerly  suffered  so  much,  are 
works  equally  stupendous  and  singular.  Amon^ 
the  most  wonderfid  of  these  is  the  Uelder-dike. 
As  this  part  of  the  coast  is  particularly  exposed 
to  the  fUiy  of  the  waves,  uncommon  strength 
is  required  to  withstand  it.  The  Helder-dike, 
which  is  two  leagues  long,  is  accordingly  com- 
]>osed  of  vast  blocks  of  granite,  brought  ttom 
.Norway.'  At  the  summit,  along  which  it  has 
a  good  road,  it  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet,  and  it 
descends  into  the  sea  by  a  slope  of  200  feet,  at 
im  anglfc  of  40  degrees.  At  certain  distances 
massy  broad  and  high  buttresses  project  into 
the  sea  for  several  hundred  yards.  The  stadt- 
house  of  Amsterdam  is  one  of  the  best  build- 
ings of  that  kind  in  the  world :  it  stands  upon 
13,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground ;  and 
the  inside  is  both  commodious  and  magnificent. 
Several  museums,  containing  antiquities  and 
curiosities,  artificial  and  natural,  are  to  be 
found  in  Ilolland  and  the  other  provinces,  par- 
ticularly in  the  university  of  Leyden. 

ropoLATio».— The  Seven  United  Provinces 
are  apparently  the  best  peopled  of  any  spot  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  world.  They  contained, 
in  1785,  according  to  a  public  account  then 
given,  113  cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and 
2,758,632  inhabitants,  beside  the  people  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Generality;  but  this  estimate  was 
probably  exaggerated.  At  present  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  has  a  population  of  about 
3,100,000  souls. 

National  Character,  Maxskrs,  and  Cus- 
toms.—The  manners,  habitt>,  and  even  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch,  seem  to  be  formed  by  their 
situation,  and  to  arise  from  their  natural  wants. 
Their  country,  wliich  is  preserved  by  monA^ 
aad  dikes,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  \BbQ>rc\ 
F  F 
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and  the  artificial  dndns,  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, must  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Even 
what  may  be  called  their  natural  commodities, 
their  butter  and  cheese,  are  produced  by  a 
constant  attention  to  the  laborious  parts  of 
life.  Their  principal  food  they  may  be  said  to 
earn  out  of  the  sea,  by  their  herringr  fisheries. 
The  air  and  temperature  of  their  climate  in- 
cline them  to  phlegmatic,  slow  dispositions, 
both  of  body  and  mind;  and  yet  they  are 
irascible,  especially  if  heated  with  liquor.  Even 
their  virtues  seem  to  originate  in  their  coolness 
with  regard  to  every  object  that  does  not  im- 
mediately concern  their  own  interests;  for, 
in  all  other  respects,  they  arc  quiet  neighbours, 
and  peaceable  subjects.  Their  valour  becomes 
warm  and  active,  when  they  believe  their  in- 
terests to  be  at  stake;  witness  their  naval  wars 
with  England  and  France.  Their  boors  are 
slow  of  understanding,  but  are  manageable  by 
fair  means.  Their  seamen  are  plain,  blunt, 
rough,  and  surly.  Their  tradesmen  in  general 
are  upright  and  honest  in  their  dealings,  and 
very  sparing  of  their  words;  and,  as  they  are 
generally  plodding  upon  ways  and  means  of 
getting  money,  no  people  arc  so  unsocial.  In 
consequence  of  their  want  of  feeling  for  stran- 
gers, and  their  inherent  selfishness,  they  have 
been  known  to  exercise  the  most  dreadful 
inhumanities  for  interest  abroad,  where  they 
thought  themselves  free  from  discovery;  but 
they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inoflfensive  in 
their  own  country,  which  exhibits  few  instances 
of  murder,  rapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the 
habitual  drinking  charged  upon  both  sexes,  it 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
nature  of  their  soil  and  climate.  In  general, 
all  appetites  and  passions  seem  to  run  lower 
and  cooler  among  the  Dutch  than  in  most 
other  countries,  that  of  the  love  of  accumula- 
tion excepted. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of 
pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch  are  certainly  the 
most  expert  of  any  people;  for,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  acquiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no 
less  necessary  science  of  preserving  it.  It  is  a 
kind  of  general  rule  for  every  man  to  spend 
less  than  his  income;  for  it  does  not  often 
enter  into  the  heads  of  this  sagacious  people, 
that  the  common  course  of  expense  should 
equal  the  revenue;  and  when  this  happens, 
they  think,  at  least,  they  have  lived  that  year 
to  no  purpose;  the  mere  report  of  it  discredits 
a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or 
prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries. 
But  this  rigid  frugality  is  not  so  invariable 
among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly ;  for  luxury 
and  extravagance  have  made  some  encroach- 
ments. Gaming  is  practised  by  many  of  their 
f^hionable  ladies;  and  some  of  them  even 
discover  a  propensity  to  gallantry.  No  country 
can  vie  with  Uolland  in  the  number  of  those 
inhabitants  whose  lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at  least 
a  eomfortable  sulBclency;  and  nowhere  do 
fpwer  failures  or  bankruptcies  occur.  Hence, 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxes  and  numerous  con* 


tribntions,  many  of  them  flourish  and  gmw 
rich.    By  this  systematic  spirit  of  regulsiity 
and  moderation,  joined  to  the  moat  obstinate 
perseverance,  they  succeeded  in  the  stupendou* 
task  of  draining  their  country  of  those  im- 
mense deluges  of  water,  which  had  overflowed 
so  large  a  part  of  it  during  many  ages;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  brought  under  their 
subjection  and  command  the  rivers  and  sen 
that  surround  them,  by  dikes  of  incredible 
thickness  and  strength,  and  made  them  tlM 
principal  bulwarks  on  which  to  rely,  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  their  territories  agsinit 
invasion.     They  covered  their  frontiers  and 
cities  with  innumerable  sluices;  by  means  of 
which,  at  the  shortest  notice,  the  most  rapid 
inundations  were  let  in,  and  they  seemed  to  he 
inaccessible.    Yet  their  attempts  of  this  kisd 
did  not  prevent  the  temporary  subjugation  of 
their  capital  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  v 
preclude  the  success  of  the  French.    In  betk 
cases,  indeed,  a  very  strong  party  favoured  the 
invaders,  and  checked  the  zeal  of  defentivs 
exertion;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  rigour  of  winter 
rendered  vulnerable  their  watery  barriers. 

By  that  frugality  and  perseverance  by  which 
they  were  so  much  characterized,  the  Dutcs 
were  enabled,  also,  though  labouring  noder 
the  greatest  difficulties,  not  only  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  but  to  attack  that  poweifiil 
nation  in  the  most  tender  parts,  by  seizing  her 
rich  galleons,  and  forming  new  establishmeats 
in  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies  it 
the  expense  of  Spain,  and  to  become,  fron  a 
despicable  province,  a  most  potent  and  ft^ 
midable  enemy.  Equally  wonderfbl  was  tht 
rise  of  their  military  and  marine  establish 
ments;  maintaining,  during  their  celebntei 
contest  with  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.,  Mi 
less  than  laO,000  men,  and  80  ships  of  the  Ite 
But,  a  spirit  of  frugality  being  now  less  pie* 
lent  among  them,  the  rich  traders  and  nechfr' 
nics  begin  to  approximate  to  the  luxuries  af 
the  English  and  the  French;  and  their sobtty 
and  high  magistrates,  who  have  retiicd  ftM 
trade,  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ensf* 
in  the  elegancies  of  the  table,  in  their  buUiliiip 
furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diversions  of  the  Dutch  diflTer  not  aiA 
from  those  of  the  English,  who  seem  to  htfi 
borrowed  from  them  the  neatness  of  ^ti|* 
drinking-booths,  nine-pin  gronnds,  and  bo^ 
ing-greens,  not  to  mention  their  hand-oipM 
and  other  musical  inventions.  They  aie  iht 
best  skaters  in  the  world.  ItisamaiiBgtolM 
the  crowds  in  a  hard  fh>st  upon  the  ies»  MK 
the  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and  wonaak  , 

darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  iM» 
ceivable  velocity.  The  most  pennancBt  — g 
ment  of  a  Hollander  is  smoking.  His  pipe  MK 
tobacco-box  are  his  constant  eompanio^  1h* 
English  (except  the  higher  ranks)  are  ako  W 
fond  of  this  disgusting  practiee.  __,    ' 

The  dress  of  the  Dutch  fbrmctiy  was  aaM 
for  the  large  breeches  of  the  men,  aad  thej^  - 
kins,  mob-caps,  enormoiu  hats,  short  pctl^ 
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Other  odditiM  of  the  women;  all 
M  to  the  natonl  thickness  and 
of  their  persona*  gave  them  a  veiy 
pptrnxKoee.  Tliese  dresses  now  pre- 
imong  the  lowor  ranks,  and  more 
r  amoDg  the  seafaring  people.  In 
petMms  of  the  middle  class  differ 
In  their  dress  ftom  the  English, 
t  thrir  clothes  are  of  a  coarser 
e  men,  in  their  persons,  are  short 
and  the  women  (which  is  certainly 
m  in  England)  are  in  general  taller 
iCD,  and  not  remarkable  for  elegant 
ft  featares.  Some  have  attributed 
ad  flshy  face,  which  is  noticed  with 
y  strangers,  to  the  preposterous 
of  infants,  who  are  swathed  and  in 
irerwhehned  with  clothing,  and  de- 
le  benefit  of  fresh  air.  The  domestic 
be  women  are  topics  of  great  praise ; 
manners  are  less  repulsive  than 
le  men.  Their  great  attention  to 
i  is  •  pleasing  trait  in  their  charac- 
t  is  more  studiously  bestowed  upon 
» than  their  persons.  The  practice 
ckittife'pied  under  their  petticoat  s 
d  to  the  purpose  of  neatness;  nor  is 
ly  necessary  for  the  communication 
rmth  which  might  be  obtained  with 
in  a  less  indelicate  mode. 
-Cb»f  Towss— Edificbs.— Am- 
tnated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Amstel, 
of  gnlph  called  the  Y  or  Wye,  was 
lee  of  only  a  few  fishermen  at  the 
i>f  the  18^  centiury;  but  it  became 
jal  town  about  the  year  1370,  from 
e  it  gradually  rose  to  importance 
olence.  Its  form  is  semicircular; 
nmfierence  is  about  nine  miles.  Be- 
i  the  midst  of  a  morass,  almost  the 
stands  upon  oaken  piles,  fixed  with 
ir  in  the  mud  or  humid  earth.  Under 
Hise  alone  there  are  14,000.  It  is  a 
wb;  but  the  works  are  not  remark- 
g.  Moat  of  the  streets  are  inter- 
canals,  and  adorned  with  rows  of 
fine  squares,  like  those  of  Brussels, 
ible;  but  some  of  the  streets  are 
famished  with  stately  mansions. 
•  buHdings  most  worthy  of  notice, 
sCadthonse,  are  those  of  the  East 
india  Companies,  the  exchauge,  the 
poatofice,  the  arsenal,  the  admi- 
orphan-house,  and  those  churches 
particnlarly  called  the  old  and  the 
e  are  Uteraiy  societies  that  are  well 
and  an  astonishing  number  of  cha- 
ItntionSt  which  are  under  judicious 
at.  Manytheatres  are  occasionally 
•mend  entertainment.  For  permit- 
muuements,  the  magistrates  may 
ofht  to  deserve  blame ;  but,  when 
t  tbtf  alio  legularly  license  houses 
b  WW  are  diq^osed  to  censure  this 
onb.    The  population  of  this  city 


The  Hague,  the  capital  of  South  Holland, 
was  long  the  seat  of  government,  though  it 
was  only  considered  as  a  village,  being  neither 
walled,  nor  indulged  with  the  privilege  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  states.  It  is  still  the 
royal  residence,  and  place  of  meeting  for  the 
legislature.  The  magnificence  of  some  of  its 
buildings,  the  elegance  of  others,  and  the 
neatness  of  the  greater  part,  are  noticed  by 
every  visitant.  The  streets  are  long  and  wide, 
and  handsome  squares  vary  the  scene.  The 
Voorhout  and  the  Vyverberg  are  the  finest 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  palace 
called  the  House  in  the  Wood.  In  1837  the 
population  was  54,000;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  they  more  resemble  the  English 
in  their  appearance  and  manners,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Dutch  community. 

Rotterdam,  next  to  Amsterdam,  is  the  most 
fiourishing  commercial  town  in  Holland.  It 
stands  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Rotte  with 
the  Maes ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of 
its  canals,  the  largest  vessels  may  closely  ap- 
proach the  warehouses.  The  prevalent  style 
of  Dutch  buil«Ung  is  more  particularly  observ- 
able in  this  town.  The  houses  are  very  lofty, 
with  projecting  stories:  the  walls  are  com- 
posed of  very  small  bricks,  and  the  windows 
are  exceedingly  large.  A  number  of  mills  for 
sawing  timber,  and  other  purposes,  rising  from 
the  summits  of  various  buildings,  some  whim- 
sically painted,  and  others  adorned  with  gro- 
tesque figures,  have  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. The  finest  street  is  the  Boom-quay,  so 
called  from  the  rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is 
planted,  extending  about  a  mile  along  a  branch 
of  the  Maes.  The  exchange  is  a  larger  and 
finer  edifice  than  that  of  Amsterdam.  This 
city  was  dignified  by  the  birth  of  Erasmus, 
and  is  honoured  by  the  institution  of  a  scien- 
tific academy,  a  public  library,.aud  other  use- 
fol  institutions.  Its  population,  in  1840,  was 
78,098. 

Utrecht  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  populous 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  one  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of 
an  archbishop ;  and  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral, 
which  structure  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
1674,  exhibit  an  admired  specimen  of  ancient 
magnificence.  The  tower,  338  feet  high,  is  still 
standing;  and  from  its  summit  twenty  large 
towns  are  visible.  From  the  cloisters  of  that 
edifice  are  formed  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
university.  The  city  is  occupied  by  44,000  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  are  employed  in  various 
branches  of  manufacture.  It  was  at  Utrecht 
that  the  act  of   confederation  was  signed 

in  1579. 

Leyden,  celebrated  for  the  siege  it  endured, 
and  for  the  imiversity  which  had  its  origin  in 
that  siege,  is  situated  on  that  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  retains  its  primitive  name,  and  has 
35.000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  uni- 
versity maintains  a  high  reputation;  and  VYve 
acieatiSc  collections  in  the  city  are  c\io\ce 
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and  namerous.  The  museam  of  natural  his- 
tory is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe;  the 
Japanese  and  'Egyptian  museums  are  scarcely 
inferior,  and  the  botanic  garden  is  extensive, 
and  admirably  kept  and  arranged. 

Haarlem,  which  has  22,000  inhabitants,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  glorious  defence 
against  the  Spaniards;  its  astonishing  organ 
in  the  great  church  of  St.  Bavon ;  and  its  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  and  other  flowers,  which  furnish 
a  supply  to  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  organ 
contains  nearly  5000  pipes,  and  its  powers  arc 
of  the  most  varied  and  entrancing  kind.  In 
size  it  is  itself  an  edifice— a  stupendous  pile  of 
musical  architecture,  filling  the  whole  of  one 
end  of  the  church,  and  reaching  up  to  the  roof, 
being  supported  on  porphyry  pillars.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  there  are  many 
cotton  factories  and  bleaching  grounds;  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  enormous 
flood-gates  which  keep  open  a  passage  for  the 
Rhine  to  the  sea. 

Maestricht,  the  capital  of  Limburg.  situated 
on  the  Maes,  is  a  strong  fortress,  and  contains 
about  22,000  inhabitants.  With  Roermonde 
and  Venloo,  it  forms,  in  this  quarter,  the  Dutch 
military  firontier.  It  has  several  manufac- 
tories, breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  quar- 
ries under  the  Petersburg  mountain  are  worthy 
of  notice.  They  form  a  perfect  labyrinth,  12 
miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth,  of  which  a 
very  large  partis  seldom  explored ;  there  being 
the  greatest  danger  that  the  explorer  will  be 
lost  in  them.  The  passages  are  said  to  be 
20,000  in  number,  and  they  cross  each  other  in 
all  directions.  Numerous  fossil  remains  are 
found  here. 

Luxemburg,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress, 
the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  has  about 
11,500  inhabitants.  "  The  traveller  from  the 
side  of  Brussels  comes  upon  it  unawares,  so 
completely  is  it  wedged  in  between  high 
escarped  rocks  on  the  margin  of  the  Alzette. 
On  entering  trom  the  German  side,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  how  these  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted, or  the  drawbridges  reached,  which 
appear  to  hang  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
towns  is  by  flights  of  steps,  and  by  streets  car- 
ried up  in  xigzags,  so  as  to  be  passable  for  a 
carriage." 

CoMMEBCB— Manufactcbbs.— An  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch,  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  would  have  comprehended 
that  of  almost  all  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a 
manufacture  that  they  did  not  carry  on,  or  a 
state  with  which  they  did  not  trade.  In  this 
they  were  assisted  by  the  populousness  of  their 
country,  the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  and, 
above  all,  by  their  w^ater-carriage,  which,  by 
means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages 
beyond  most othernations.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces vrere  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe;  and 
oommoditiea  might  sometimes  be  purchased 
here  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow.    TIm  India  Company  had  the  monopoly 


of  the  most  valuable  spices,  an 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  w 
opulent  and  powerftil. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  tl 
manufactures  of  the  Dutch  are  ^ 
able.  Wool,  linen,  silk,  and  cottoi 
with  silk  into  various  articles 
ornament ;  refining  of  sugar,  and 
of  bleaching,  are  carried  on  with 
cess ;  spirits,  porcelain,  paper,  h« 
vermilion  and  ceruse  of  a  very  ; 
lity,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
are  made  fur  exportation.  Beside  t 
the  products  of  the  colonies  are  » 
every  country  in  Europe :  the  can 
still  prosecuted  to  advantage;  and 
of  exchange  is  more  extensively  ( 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  tha 
any  other  continental  city. 

Public  Tbadi5o  Companiks.— 
principal  was  the  East  India  Cump 
rated  in  1602.  By  the  channel  > 
blishment,  the  Dutch  formerly 
mense  wealth,  and  divided  4U  p> 
sometimes  60  per  cent.,  about  the  ^ 
124  years,  the  proprietors,  one  yt 
ther,  shared  24  per  cent,  in  1764), 
15  per  cent.,  while  the  West  Ind 
which  was  incorporated  in  1621 
more  tlian  2^  per  cent.  The  East 
pany  was  suppressed  after  the  K 
1795,  and  the  trade  thrown  open. 
Amsterdam,  which  was  establishec 
thought  to  l>e  inexhaustibly  rich,  ai 
an  excellent  direction.  Sir  Will 
said,  that  it  contained  the  great) 
either  real  or  imaginary,  that  was 
where  in  the  world.  What  may 
dox  is,  that  this  bank  was  so  far  fror 
interest,  that  the  money  in  it  was 
than  the  current  cash  is  in  cummo 
Mr.  Anderson  supposes,  that  the  c 
and  pawned  jewels  in  this  bank, 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  staUt-lious 
to  .£3(1.000.000  (others  say)  .£36.000, 
If  this  treasure  had  existed  in  the  } 
French  invaders  would  have  quickl 
it;  but  it  is  said  that  scarcely  an} 
it  were  then  found,  as  the  valua 
had  been  lent  out  at  different  times 
of  l)onds,  which  were  preserved  in 
subtracted  treasure.  In  1814,  the 
Netherlands  was  established  in  ii 
the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Constitution  —  Govebkbibnt 
Before  the  French  entered  Holland 
Provinces  formed  a  federal  union ;  1 
American  states,  each  province  had 
government  or  constitution  indepei 
others.  Each  had  iu  states,  or  repr 
and  the  delegates  flrom  them  forme 
general,  in  which  body  the  soverei 
whole  confederacy  was  vested.  Th 
state  consisted  likevrise  of  depntit 
several  provinces,  and  it  was  et 
twelve  persons.    Guelderland  sent 
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et;  ISwhmii,  two;  Utredit,two;  Friea- 
8;  Over-Tnel,  one;  and  Oroningen, 
iCM  depndes  did  not  vote  proTinciiilly, 
UMlIy.  Tfadr  bnsineBB  was  to  prepare 
i^  and  waya  and  meant  tor  raising  the 
aa  well  aa  other  matters  that  were  to 
tted  to  the  states-generaL  The  states 
arinoee  were  styled  Noble  and  Mighty 
>nt  thoae  of  Holland,  Noble  and  Most 
Lords;  and  the  states-general.  High 
hty  Lords,  or  the  Lords  of  the  States- 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  or  their 
ightineases.  These  two  bodies  had 
em  a  financial  chamber,  composed  of 
il  deputies,  who  audited  the  national 
u  The  admiralty  formed  a  separate 
nd  the  executive  part  of  it  was  com- 
)  fire  colleges  in  the  three  maritime 
■  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friseland. 
ind  the  people  had  no  concern  either 
KMce  of  their  representatives  or  their 
lies.  At  Amsteidam,  which  took  the 
the  public  deliberations,  the  magfis- 
IS  lodged  in  thirty-six  senators,  who 
Men  for  life;  and  every  vacancy  was 
Iqr  the  survivors.  The  same  senate 
ted  the  deputies  to  represent  the  cities 
vvince  of  Holland, 
particulars  are  mentioned,  because, 
a  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  impossible 
stand  the  history  of  the  United  Pro- 
mm  the  death  of  King  William  to  the 
r,  when  the  stadtholdership  was  made 
ly  in  the  male  and  fiemale  representa- 
the  funily  of  Orange.  This  office  in  a 
superseded  the  constitution  already 
1  The  Btadtholder  was  president  of 
ea  of  every  province;  and  as,  by  his 
id  influence,  he  could  change  the  depu- 
{iatrntes,  and  officers,  in  every  province 
,  he  moidded  at  his  will  the  assembly 
tatea-general,  though  he  had  no  voice 
short,  though  he  had  not  the  title,  he 
te  ical  power  than  some  kings;  for, 
he  influence  and  revenue  which  he 
torn  the  stadtholdership,  he  had  seve- 
ipaUtiea  and  large  estates.  The  stadt- 
vhom  the  French  expelled  in  1795. 
I  sever  leeovered  his  power,  was  Wil- 
prinee  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  son  of 
Charles,  who  married  Anne,  princess 
Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1761. 
h  HoOand  under  this  constitution  was 
republic  its  government  was  tu  firom 
the  popular  kind;  nor  did  the  people 
aft  d^ree  of  libei^  which  might  at 
r  be  soppoied.  It  was  indeed  rather 
cehy  than  a  commonwealth.  Very 
one  dared  to  speak  their  real  scnti- 
•dy;  and  the  eitixens  were  generally 
.  Ib  prineiplfea  ao  extremely  cautious, 
reoold  not  selinqnish  them  when  they 
!  into  pobUe  life. 

of  Holland  by  the  French, 
ibled  to  administer  the 
CM,  tad  frame  a  constitution  for  the 


new  Batavian  republic.  The  first  plan  pre- 
sented for  this  purpose  was  rejected  by  the 
people  in  the  primary  assemblies;  but  another 
was  afterwards  drawn  up,  which  was  accepted. 
This  constitution  was  changed  in  several  par- 
ticulars in  1798;  and  the  republic  was  then 
governed  by  a  directory  of  twelve  members, 
the  president  of  which  was  changed  once  in 
three  months,  and  of  which  one  member  went 
out  annually;  and  by  a  legislative  body  of 
thirty-flve  members,  which  assembled  twice  or 
more  fluently  in  the  year,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  twelve  of  its  members  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  laws  and  regulations 
proposed  by  the  directory. 

In  the  year  1806,  it  pleased  Napoleon  to  erect 
Holland  into  a  regal  government,  giving  to  it 
a  king  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Louis  Bo- 
naparte. By  the  new  constitution,  then  intro- 
duced, the  king  was  to  possess  the  complete 
exercise  of  the  executive  government,  and  all 
the  power  necessary  to  carry  the  laws  into 
effect.  A  legislative  body  of  thirty -eight  mem- 
bers, however,  and  a  council  of  thirteen,  were 
at  the  same  time  organized;  and  with  these 
the  ministers  were  required  to  deliberate. 
But,  as  this  form  of  government  quickly  passed 
Hway,  it  does  not  demand  ftuther  notice. 

As  the  king  of  Holland  was  more  disposed 
to  favour  the  people  than  his  imperious  brother 
wished,  he  was  dethroned  in  1810  by  an  impe- 
rial order;  and  the  whole  country  was  more 
fully  subjected  to  France  by  a  regular  incorpo- 
ration. When  this  close  connexion  had  sub- 
sisted for  three  years,  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
victory  of  Leipsic ;  and  an  early  result  of  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  the 
grant  of  a  new  constitution.  By  this  compact, 
the  sovereign  shares  the  legislative  authority 
with  the  two  chambers,  which  constitute  tl:<' 
states-general,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exerci<-o 
of  his  factions  by  a  council  of  state,  and 
responsible  ministers.  The  members  of  the 
first  chamber  are  nominated  for  life  by  him, 
and  chosen  firom  among  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons; the  members  of  the  second  chamber  are 
elected  for  three  yean,  by  the  provincial  states. 
Each  province  has  its  provincial  states,  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  its  interests,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  by  the  nobles,  the 
towns,  and  the  villages.  Each  town  has  an 
electoral  college,  to  appoint  the  municipal 
magistrates.  i?he  crown  is  made  hereditsiry, 
to  both  sexes,  in  the  ducal  House  of  Nassau 
Orange ;  the  prince  royal  has  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange.  One  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  Dutch  constitution  is,  that  the  budget  is 
voted  for  ten  years,  though  the  states-general 
meet  annually,  and  ttiat  the  members  of  the 
states  receive,  besides  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, a  salary  of  about  ^£250  for  those  of  the 
first  chamber,  and  of  half  that  sum  for  those 
of  the  second  chamber.  Every  citisen,  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  is  eligible  to  the 
second  chamber,  but  can  be  chown  (nix's  ^V 
the  province  in  which  he  reside*, 
r  V  J 
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With  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  country,  ereiy  province  has  its  tribunal, 
to  which,  except  in  criminal  causes,  appeals  lie 
from  the  petty  and  county  courts;  and  it  is 
said  that  justice  is  nowhere  distributed  with 
ipreater  impartiality. 

Rbt  B  N  u  K.— The  old  (tovemment  of  the  United 
Provinces  proportioned  the  taxes  according:  to 
the  abilities  of  each  province  or  city.  Those 
imposts  consisted  of  an  almost  (general  excise, 
a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth-money;  so 
that  the  public  revenue  amounted  annually  to 
about  jC3,600,000  sterling.  The  province  of 
Holland  paid  nearly  half  of  this  revenue.  The 
following  ratio  of  contribution  will  serve  to 
show  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ruling 
power,  before  the  French  Revolution,  of  the 
comparative  opulence  of  each  province-.— 

Of  every  million  of  ducats — 

Holland  contributed.    .    .    .    420,000 

Zealand 130.000 

Vriesland 170,000 

Utrecht 85,000 

Groningen 75,000 

Gelderland 70,000 

Over-Yssel 50,000 

Of  the  420,000  ducats  paid  by  the  chief  pro- 
vince, Amsterdam  furnished  320,000.  The  taxes 
in  these  provinces  were  then  so  heavy,  and  so 
numerous,  that,  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
sarcastic  author,  the  only  thing  exempt  from 
taxation  was  the  air,  which  the  people  were 
graciously  allowed  to  breathe.  But,  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods 
and  merchandise  have  usually  been  low. 

The  poverty  occasioned  by  the  ruin  or  great 
decline  of  the  Dutch  trade,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  Napoleon's 
continental  system,  greatly  diminished  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  The  revenue  for  the 
year  1841  was  estimated  at  about  ^5.300,000; 
the  expenditure  at  a  trifle  less.  Holland  is 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  a  part  of 
which,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  1839,  is  to  be 
paid  by  Belgium. 

Abmt — Navtw — During  the  contest  with  Bel- 
gium, the  Dutch  army  was  increased  to  a  for- 
midable magnitude;  but  it  has  been  since 
reduced,  and  appears  now  to  consist  of  about 
27,000  men. 

The  navy  of  Holland,  after  the  death  of  the 
stadtholder.  King  William  III.,  was  much  ne- 
glected. In  1784,  it  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the 
line^  43  frigates,  and  11  sloops;  but  the  two 
wan  in  which  the  Dutch  were  involved  with 
Qrtat  Britain,  after  the  French  Revolution, 
contrllmted  in  their  effects  to  the  ruin  of  the 
marine.  In  1841  the  Dutch  navy  consisted  of 
(S3  sail;  of  which  11  were  of  the  line,  and  32 
frigates. 

RvLioiOH.— When  the  French  had  extended 
thdr  influence  over  Holland,  in  1795,  the  new 
repablic  declared  that  no  religion  was  esta- 
blidied  or  paid  by  the  state.  Before  that  time, 
the  geaenl  religion  of  the  country  was  the 
CUviniscio  «y«tem;  and  none  bat  Presby- 


terians  obtained  any  ofBce  or  post 
vemment;  yet  all  sects  were  tole 
had  their  respective  meetings  or  i 
for  public  worship.  And,  indeed*  th 
may  be  considered  as  a  striking  ii 
the  benefits  arising  to  a  nation  from 
toleration.  As  every  man  is  allowed 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
science,  persons  of  the  most  opposit 
live  together  in  the  most  perfect  hat 
peace.  No  man  in  Holland  haa  an; 
complain  of  being  oppressed  on  acc< 
religious  principles ;  nor  can  be  have 
by  advancing  his  religion,  to  form 
to  break  in  upon  the  government ;  a 
fore,  the  people  live  together  as  citiz 
world;  their  differences  in  opinion  i 
in  affection,  and  they  are  associati 
common  ties  of  humanity  and  bondi 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
virith  equal  encouragement  to  arts  am 
and  equal  Areedom  of  speculation  an 
In  1837  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
estimated  at  1,700,000  Calvinists;  3 
therans;  120,000  Mennonistes;  40,0C 
strants,  or  Armenians:  2500  Anabapti 
of  various  other  Christian  sects;  28U,( 
Catholics ;  and  50,000  Jews. 

LiTBRATUBE.— Erasmus  and  Grc 
were  both  natives  of  this  country,  sts 
at  the  head  of  modem  learning, 
disputes  the  invention  of  printing 
Germans,  and  the  magistrates  keep  l 
of  a  book,  entitled  "  Speculum  Sa 
printed  by  Koster,  in  1440;  and  the 
gant  editions  of  the  classics,  in  the 
tury.  came  firom  the  presses  of  Ai 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  oti 
The  Dutch  have  excelled  in  coi 
divinity,  which  insinuated  itself  so  i 
the  state,  that,  before  principles  of 
toleration  prevailed,  it  had  almost  pi 
to  the  government.  Witness  the  violet 
about  Arminianism,  predestination, 
doctrines.  Beside  Boerhaavp.  Ho 
produced  excellent  writers  in  all  br 
medicine;  and  natural  philosophy 
indebted  to  Swammerdam  and  Leeu 
Graevius,  Gronovius,  both  the  fatbei 
and  Burman,  are  celebrated  comi 
upon  the  classics.  Holland  has  also 
of  no  mean  merit,  both  formerly  and ; 
times.  Of  the  elder  poets.  Cats,  Ve 
Yandergoes  are  the  most  admired, 
the  modem  bards  may  be  named  th( 
rens,  Bellamy,  Bilderdijk,  and  Kink 
a  common  but  a  great  mistake  to  sup 
Dutch  literature  is  contemptible  in  i 
branches. 

Univbrsitibs.— These  are  Leyden 
and  Groningen.  There  are  royal  schi 
the  great  towns,  and  parish  and 
schools  abound.  No  one  can  establis 
without  a  licence,  and  undergoing  i 
nation  as  to  competency  for  teachin 
are  four  claaaet  of  licences,  and  the 
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la  not  permitted  to  teach  in 
raaeh  dian  that  for  which  he  has 
ned. 

!nit7  of  Leyden,  wliich  was  fouaded 
he  largest  and  niost  ancient  in  all 
profvinces.  Beside  a  great  number 
hoohs,  its  library  contains  above 
il  mannscripts. 

srsity  of  Utrecht  was  changed  from 
to  a  university,  in  1636;  but  it  has 
privileges  of  the  other  universities, 
ily  subject  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
botanic  garden  belonging  to  it  is 
is;  and,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
n  the  east  side  of  the  thy  is  a 
lall,  consisting  of  seven  straight 
thousand  paces  in  length,  regularly 
b  limes.    To  these  seminaries  many 
of  rank,  or  sons  of  opulent  traders, 
>m  other  European  countries;  and 
f  example  is  strikingly  exhibited; 
iity  in  expense,  order,  a  composed 
tttention  to  study,  and  assiduity  in 
re  the  characteristics  of  the  natives, 
ho  continue  amongst  them  soon 
not   perhaps   permanently,   their 
d  form  of  living;  and  though  the 
e  at  their  discretion,  and  study  as 
little  as  th^  think  fit,  yet  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and 
•Ts,  and  the  diligence  and  success 
they  apply  themselves   to  their 
>  oaths  are  imposed,  nor  any  reli- 
so  that  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
ITS,  send  their  children  hither  with 
iple  as  Protestants. 
(.—The  Dutch  language  is  a  dialect 
in;  but  the  gentry  speak  also  Eng- 
ich.  The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  :— 
der,  die  in  de  henilim  zyn,  uwen 
geheyligt:  uw'koningkryk  korae: 
ischiede  gelyck  in  den  hemel  soo 
arden:  ons  dagelicks  broot  geef 
ende  vergeeft  onse  schulden,  gelyk 
ceeven  onse  schuldenaaren :  ende 
liet  in  versoeckinge,  maer  vertast 
»oosen.    Amen." 

ras. — Holland  contains  few  anti- 
ar  Catwyck  is  a  ruinous  Roman 
n  thd  miAA\ff  nf  Ij'vAfn  in  an  nrti. 


political  leaders  in  Holland,  who  had  deprived 
the  prince  of  Orange  of  the  dignity  of  stadt- 
holder,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  that 
they  revived  it  in  the  person  of  the  prince,  who 
was  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain;   and  during  his  reign,  and   that  of 
(^ueen  Anne,  they  were  among  the  principals 
in  the  grand  confederacy  against  liouis  XIV.  of 
France.    They  consequently  shared  the  repu- 
tation and  glory  of  the  great  victories  which 
were  obtained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough; 
though  their  interference  with  the  operations 
of  the  duke  was  often  highly  injudicious  and 
iujurious;  and,  in  concert  with  that  fortunate 
general,  they  would  have  assisted  in  humbling 
Louis  more  effectually,  if  the  career  of  success 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen's  tory  ministers.    As  a  continuance  of 
the  war,  however,  without  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  task, 
the  states-general  were  content  to  3rield.  Anne 
complimented  them  by  fixing  upon  their  city 
of  Utrecht  for  the  place  of  ostensible  negotia- 
tion, while  the  substance  of  the  treaty  was 
settled  without  their  advice  or  interference. 
To  their  barrier  such  additions  were  made  as 
gave  them,  when  coupled  with  the  former  grant, 
the  power  of  garrisoning  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  and  they  reverted 
to  a  sute  of  peace,  in  which  they  long  continued. 
In  17I8,  they  joined  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  princes  in  a  league  against  Spain ; 
but  they  rather  gave  their  name  than  any 
effective  strength  to  the  confederacy.    They 
concurred  with  George  II.  in  the  alliance  which 
accompanied  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  but,  when 
that  prince  unnecessarily  embarked  in  the  con- 
tinental war,  in  1742,  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves bound  to  co-operate  with  him,  alleging 
that  he  had  not  been  attacked.    As  their  com- 
merce flourished  during  the  war,  they  wished 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  neutrality:  yet, 
when  their  barrier  was  seriously  endangered* 
they  complied  with  the  king's  importunate  so- 
licitations, and  sent  their  troops  into  the  field. 
In  this  contest   they  did  not   sustain   their 
ancient  reputation.    By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  they  saved  their  barrier:  and  their 
joy  at  the  return  of  peace  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived.   When  a  ti«»w  wiit  hmlt#»  out.,  in  IT.'iS- 
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every  conquest  except  their  oriental  settlement 
of  Negapatam.  In  the  following  year,  a  dispute 
occurred  between  the  states  and  the  emperor 
Joseph,  on  account  of  a  design  he  had  enter- 
tained of  openinK  the  Scheldt  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Netherland  provincm;  and  preparations 
for  war  were  made  on  both  sides;  but  France 
and  PruHsia  interposed  an  nri^otiators,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effectiiiK  a  rrconriliation. 

A  republicau  rjtirit  nt  this  time  prevailed  in 
the  provinces.  KncouraKcd  by  the  success  of 
his  Amerirau  friends,  Van  Berkel  resolved  to 
malie  such  attaclis  upon  the  autliority  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  as  would,  if  successful,  turn 
the  scale  of  ]>ower  in  favour  of  republicanism. 
lie  accused  the  stadtholdcr  of  having  injured  the 
interest  nf  his  cuuntiy,  by  favouring  the  English 
in  the  Inte  war;  and  al.^  imputed  to  him  the 
most  arbitrary  views  and  intentions.  The 
prince's  fViends,  on  the  other  hand,  inveighed 
against  the  unconstitutional  views  and  danger- 
ous designs  of  the  pennifmary  and  his  associates ; 
and,  in  17M(i,  liostilities  arose  tVoni  the  animosity 
of  the  twd  parties.  Tlie  ucighbouring  powers 
did  not  view  this  contest  witli  indilTerence. 
Louis  XVI.,  according  to  theusunl  poliryof  the 
French  court,  promised  to  assist  the  stadt- 
holder's  adversaries;  while  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  expri-sned  tlinir  readiness  to  support 
the  prince  against  all  the  encroachments  of 
faction.  By  the  contrivance  of  the  English 
ambassador,  the  prinresH  of  Orange,  who  was 
the  sister  of  the  Prussian  monarrli,  «-as  stopped 
in  a  Journey  by  a  party  of  republicans;  and 
this  trifling  insult  served  to  accelerate  the  de- 
termination of  that  prince,  who,  having  in  vain 
demanded  a  snti<(factory  apology,  sent  18,000 
men  to  assault  the  Dutch  capital.  The  zeal  of 
liouis  being  cooled  by  the  consideration  of  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  no  troops  were  sent 
Arom  Fraince  into  Holland :  and  the  Prussians, 
therefore,  found  little  difficulty  in  overpowering 
the  prince's  opponents,  who,  trusting  to  the 
arrival  of  a  French  army,  did  not  make  those 
defensive  dispositions  which  the  crisis  required. 
Amstenlam  was  quickly  taken ;  Van  fierkel  and 
his  chief  friends  were  incapacitated  flrom  all 
public  Ainctions;  and  the  stadtholder  was 
gratified  with  new  prerogatives. 


The  reaentment  which  the  defeated  party 
felt  on  this  occasion,  tended  to  faidlitate  to  the 
French  the  task  of  subduing  the  country.   0/ 
the  rapid  success  of  the  revolutionary  anni,  in 
1795,  the  reader  has  been  already  informed. 
The  vassalage  of  the  Batavian  republic  under 
its  arrogant  conquerors,  continued  to  the  peicr 
of  Amiens;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  inde- 
pendence, iu  subjection  was  renewed  io  1908. 
Even  the  royal  title,  with  which  it  was  fat  sobk 
years  outwardly  lionoured  by  its  Gallic  masten. 
did  not  confer  dignity  on  a  servile  nation.  This 
oppressed  commimity,  however,  found,  in  tliC 
course  of  events,  an  opportunity  of  emergiBC 
from  thraldom.    What  ensued  on  thedownfill 
of  Napoleon  has  already  been  told. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  uniting  of  the  two  countries  and  tit 
breaking  out  of  the  Belgic  Revolution,  the  hifr 
tory  of  Holland  is  identical  with  thatof  B«]){i«a. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  scarcely  an  emit 
has  occurred  which  requires  to  be  recorM. 
To  the  conflicts  which  have,  at  various  tioa, 
taken  place  between  the  Dutch  troops  and  tit 
irritated  natives  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  it  wiD  ke 
sufficient  to  allude.  The  sovereign,  whose  wk. 
management  and  pertinacious  refusal  to  Reaf* 
nize  tlie  independence  of  his  liberated  soatban 
subjects  have  been  described  under  the  heai 
of  "Belgium,"  has  ceased  to  reign,  thouidiMt 
to  exist.  Weary  of  the  cares  of  state,  or  iodnoel 
by  the  declining  affection  of  the  Ilollaiii(n> 
he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne  on  the  Vi 
of  October,  184(1,  and  was  succeeded  bf  ^ 
prince  of  Orange,  his  son. 

William  II.  (Frederic  George  Louis)  Vat  of 
the  Netherlands,  grand  duke  of  Luxemboai^ 
duke  of  Limburg,  and  prince  of  Nassau  Om|^ 
was  bom  December  6, 17i)S;  married,  V^atUf 
21,  1S16,  to  Anna  Paulowna,  daughter  of  tk 
emperor  Paul  of  Uussia,  by  whom  he  has  iiM^ 
1.  William  Paul  Frederic  lionis,  bom  FefenMJ 
19, 1SI7;  vho  married,  in  UC17.  Sophia  Fredcn* 
Matilda,  daughter  of  the  king  of  WoiteaibHV' 

3.  William  Alexander  Frederic  Conttaiiw 
Nicholas  Michael,  born  August  %  1818. 1  VO- 
liam   Frederic   Henry,   bom  June    ilk  H9^ 

4.  Wilhelmina  Maria  S<qphia  Louisa,  kn 
April  8, 1824. 


GERMANY. 


A  LAROX  portion  of  modem  Germany  was 
situated  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  ancient  Gaul.  Many  fanciful  deriva- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  name*,  the  most 
probable  is,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Gfr-Mnn, 
which,  in  the  Teutonic  language,  signifies  a 
warlike  man.    The  Germans  were  called  by 


most  ancient  designation ;  and  even  tke  pifM* 
natives  call  their  country  Teutsehlaad. 

BXTBNT  AND   SITUATION. 

MilM.  H«Knw. 

Length,  eofl-if.  r45iand6&  N.Ut 

Breadth,580;  "*"''■*"  16.  and  30.  E-  kwf. 
Containing  about  284.000  squae  anik^  *<A 


various  other  names,  such  as  AUemanni,  Teu-  !  about  140  inhabitanu  to  each. 
tonea;  which  last  appears  to  have  been  their        Bouxdarixs.— Germany  is  booadtd  flB  tM 
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iirth  by  the  Oennm  Ocean,  Denmark,  anil 
be  Baltic;  on  the  eait  by  I'nuKia  Proper, 
ialitua,  and  Honguy;  on  the  eoath  by  the 
idriatic  Sea,  Italy,  and  Switierland ;  and  on 
he  west  by  the  klngrdom  of  the  ISetherlands 
adFkuce. 

DiTiBioKS. — Oennany  was  formerly  divided 
■to  Upperor  Southern, and  Lower  or  Northern. 
Maximilian  I.  divided  it  into  ten  circles ;  and 
Ma  division  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of 
!(«icmberK,  in  ISSS;  bat  the  circle  of  Bur- 
Rvady  (or  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Cooatries)  being  aiterwatds  detached  firom  the 
(■fire,  we  most  eonflne  ourselves  to  nine  of 
iboie  divisions.  Of  these,  three  are  in  the 
MRh,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the 
■oath.  The  first  are  those  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Imay,  and  Westphalia.  The  middle  circles 
Bt  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  Fmn- 
coaia;  and  those  of  the  sonth  are  Swabia, 
Bnvia,  and  Austria.  As,  notwithntandinfc 
As  lew  arrangements  of  the  German  cont'c- 
fasry,  these  circles  still  serve  for  geogra- 
iMesl  divisions,  we  shall  here  retain  them: 
■■ti  as  a  specification  of  every  petty  state  or 
iriMipality  would  be  very  unnecessary,  it  will 
be  laffleieiit  to  enumerate  those  which  were 
tWtht  worthy  of  distinct  notice  in  the  acts 
if  Ike  eonness  of  Tienna. 

Tbe  drcie  of  Upper  Saxony  contains  31,500 
^Hic  miles,  and  is  chiefly  divided  between 
tlKUBgsof  Prussia  and  Saxony.  To  reward 
tkt  sati-Gallican  zeal  displayed  by  the  former 
PMcBtate,  the  congress  transferred  to  him  the 
*rty  of  Ssxony  (properly  so  called,)  the  two 
'iiidims  of  LusatLs,  and  the  county  of  llenne- 
bcqi  (ia  the  circle  of  Franconia,)  out  of  the 
ip<ds  of  the  latter  prince,  whose  apparent 
MMteent  to  Napoleon  had  excited  the  dis- 
iktmn  of  the  allies,  and  whose  Itingdom  was 
AncAiiiredaced  to  the  margravate  of  Meissen 
■ad  ether  territories,  extemling  trom  Leipsio 
to  dM  frontier*  of  Bohemia.  To  the  grand 
*lfce  of  Weimar  and  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Gothn, 
Cite|,Meinungen,  and  Uildburghausen,  their 
taaer  territories  were  allowed,  with  small  addi- 
■ilBS  to  some  of  them,  under  the  general 
Vpdktion  of  the  Saxon  principality.  Other 
^vbees,  who  have  votes  in  the  new  diet,  and 
*4wM  tnrritories  are  in  this  circle,  are  those  of 
iaksh  Dessau,  Bemburg,  and  Coethen,  the  two 
liiBoes  of  Sehwartzburg,  and  two  of  the  Reuss 

Lover  S^axony  comprehends  17.950  square 
■ikf,  and  includes  the  kingdom  of  JIanover, 
tbe  dochies  of  Holstein,  Brunswick  WolfTen- 
bntel,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  Strelitz, 
the  fine  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bre- 
am, with  the  principality  of  Ualberstadt,  and 
■her  Prussian  territories. 

In  the  drrle  of  Westphalia,  whirh  embraces 
B  extent  of  S2,3S0  square  miles,  tlic  duchy  of 
Qeics,  the  eonnty  of  Mark,  the  former  bishop- 
liCMf  Monster  and  Pfederbom,  the  grand  duchy 
if  Beig,  and  other  eonsiderable  tracts,  belong 
•Ac  Idas  of  Praaai^  whose  subjects  in  these 


provinces  are  computed  at  500,000.  East  Fries- 
land,  which  is  now  a  lianuverian  dependciu*)-. 
the  principality  of  Osnabruck,  and  the  duohy 
of  Oldenburg,  are  also  in  this  circle;  and  the 
duke  of  Nassau,  and  two  princes  ni'  the  Lippe 
family,  derive  trom  their  'VVeHtphalian  poshea- 
sions  the  privilege  of  voting. 

The  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Ixiwer  Rhine 
contain,  respectively,  85(in  and  7CM)  square 
miles.  In  the  former  diviKiou  we  find  the 
dominions  of  the  llrssian  prince»,  one  of  whom, 
during  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  enjoyed  the  title 
of  elector  of  licnsc  Cassel;  h1m>  those  of  the 
Nassau  family,  the  principality  of  Waldrck, 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  aud  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonts,  a  rorvnt  appendage  to  Bavaria. 
To  the  Lower  Rhine  belong  the  late  archicpis- 
copal  electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
now  possessed  by  the  king  of  I'russia;  and  also 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a  deiiendcncy 
partly  of  Baden,  and  partly  of  the  Bavarian 
realm,  with  which  the  principality  of  Ascliaf- 
fenburg  is  also  incorporated. 

The  dimensions  of  Franconia  scarcely  exceed 
8350  square  miles.  This  circle  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure divided  between  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Prussia.  In  Swabia,  which  contains  11,750 
square  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  is 
comprehended:  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  is 
within  its  boundaries;  a^  are  also  the  terri- 
tories of  the  prince  of  Lichtcnstein,  and  of  two 
princes  of  the  llohcnzollem  family,  to  whom 
votes  in  the  diet  are  allowed. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bavarian  circle  appertains  to  the 
king.  About  17.500  square  miles  form  its  ad- 
measurement. The  largest  circle  is  that  of 
Austria,  to  which  4-l,.500  square  miles  ari> 
assigned.  It  extends  from  the  fhinticrs  of 
Hungary  to  the  Alpine  boundaries  of  Italy. 

Fack  or  THE  (?ovNTRT. — Thc  southcm  part 
of  Germany  is  mountainous  and  hilly;  t)i<' 
northern  presents  wide  sandy  plaiuK,  wjtli  few 
hills.  On  the  eastern  ri-iv  are  the  most  ex- 
tended plains,  and  the  greatest  chains  uf  moun- 
tains. 

MonifTAixs.  — The  Voges-ian  ridge,  com- 
mencing in  the  Sundgau,  and  extending  int-. 
the  Ijower  palatinate ;  the  Schwartz- Wald,  ii' 
Swabia;  the  Alps,  on  the  border*  of  Switzerlani. 
and  Italy;  Kalenberg,  in  Austria;  the  Krzge- 
birge,  or  Mountains  of  Ore,  between  Saxony 
and  Bohemia;  thc  Fichtelgebirge,  in  Franconia; 
and  the  Hnrtz  in  Lower  Sax<my,  are  among 
the  chief  mountains  of  Germany.  Many  other 
elevated  tracts  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire. 

FoKRSTs. —  The  great  passion  which  the 
Germans  have  for  hunting  the  wild  bonr  is  thf 
reason  why,  perhaps,  there  are  more  woods 
and  -chases  yet  existing  in  Gennsny  than  in 
many  other  countries.  The  Hercynian  Forest, 
which  in  Ctrsar's  time  was  nine  days'  journey 
in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  is  now  cut  dovrn 
in  many  places,  or  divided  into  woods,  whicl 
bear  particular  names.    Most  ot  the  ^oo^ 
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consist  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  beacli.  There  are 
maxty  forests  of  less  note  in  erery  part  of  this 
country;  almost  every  count,  baron,  or  gentle- 
man, having  a  chase  or  park,  adorned  with  plea- 
sure-houses, and  well  stocked  with  deer,  (of 
which  there  are  seven  or  eight  sorts,)  hares, 
foxes,  and  boars.  Some  of  the  woods  also 
abound  so  much  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many 
places  the  peasants  have  them,  as  well  as  veni- 
son, for  their  ordinary  food. 

Lakes.— The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to 
mention  any  inferior  ones,  am  those  of  Con- 
stance and  Bregentz,  which,  in  fact,  are  but 
one.  Beside  these,  are  tlie  Chiera-see,  or  the 
lake  of  Bavaria;  and  the  Zimitz  or  Cirknitz-see, 
in  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  whose  waters  run  off, 
and  return,  in  an  irregular  and  extraordinary 
manner,  at  certain  periods. 

RivBHS,  Canals,  AND  UAiLBOADs.—Nocoun- 
try  can  boast  a  greater  variety  of  rivers  than 
Germany.  At  their  head  stands  the  Danube, 
or  Donau,  so  called  ftrom  the  swiftness  of  the 
current,  and  the  course  of  which  is  computed 
at  1500  miles.  It  rises  at  Donauschingen,  in 
Swabia,  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm,  receives  a 
multitude  of  streams,  (but  certainly  not  120,  as 
some  have  asserted,)  and  discharges  itself  by 
five  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  its  current  is  distinguishable  in  the  sea 
for  several  miles.  Its  principal  German  tribu- 
taries are  the  Lech,  the  Iller,  the  Iser,  and  the 
Inn.  Another  great  river  in  Germany  is  the 
Rhine,  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  account  of  Switzerland.  The 
origin  of  the  Elbe  is  found  in  the  Giant  Moun- 
tams  of  Silesia:  it  is  formed  by  two  rivulets, 
which  unite  at  Oendorff,  and  it  becomes  navi- 
gable near  Melnik.  It  flows  through  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  chiefly  in  a  north-west  direction, 
and  enters  the  North  Sea  near  Kitzebuttel. 
The  Weser  consists  of  the  united  Werra  and 
Fulda,  and  principally  waters  the  Hanoverian 
territories.  The  Oder  rises  out  of  a  rock  in  a 
forest,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  Katibor,  runs  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Silesia,  also  waters  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Damm,  near  Stettin,  and 
pours  itself  into  the  Baltic  by  tliree  channels. 
The  canals  and  railroads  are  not  yet  numerous, 
but  the  number  of  them  is  rapidly  increasing. 
At  present,  the  principal  canals  are  the  Franz, 
Bega,  and  Vienna  canals;  the  flrst  uniting  the 
Danube  and  the  Thiess,  the  second,  the  i3ega 
with  the  Temes,  and  the  third  forming  a  com- 
munication between  Vienna  and  Ncustadt.  In 
Pnissia  are  the  canal  of  Bromberg,  which  ioins 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula;  those  of  Finow  and 
Plauen,  which  unite  the  Ilaveland  the  Oder; 
and  that  of  Frederic  William,  connecting  the 
Oder  with  the  Spree.  A  magnificent  canal, 
originally  projected  by  Charlemagne,  to  link 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  is  in  progress, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Bavarian  government. 

Bailroads  have  been  opened  flrom  Dresden  to 
Leiptlc,  trom  Noremburg  to  Furth,  from  Frank- 


fort to  Mentz,  from  Linz  to  Budweii,  and  from 
Linz  to  Gemunden.  Several  other  works  of  the 
kind  are  either  projected,  or  actually  begun,  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  Among  the  latter  are 
three  tudertaken  by  the  Austrian  govemmcDt; 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  Vienna  by  Linz  to  Salz- 
burg, and  Vienna  by  Prague  to  Dresden. 

MiNBBAi.  Watbbr  and  Baths. — GcmuBy 
is  said  to  contain  more  of  these  than  all  Europe 
beside.  The  Spa  waters,  and  those  of  Seltzer 
and  Pyrmont,  are  well  knovm.  Those  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  are  still  more  celebrated.  They 
are  divided  into  the  Emperor's  Bath,  and  tke 
Little  Bath;  and  the  springs  of  both  are  to 
hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve 
hours  before  they  use  them.  The  baths  and 
medicinal  waters  of  Ems,  Wisbaden,  Schvsl- 
bach,  Schlangenbad,  Bruckenau,  Kissingen, 
Toplitz,  and  Wildungen,  are  reported  to  be 
extremely  efficacious  in  many  diseases.  The 
baths  of  Carlsbad  and  Baden  have  been  de- 
scribed and  recommended  by  many  eminent 
physicians,  and  used  with  great  success.  A 
part,  however,  of  the  salutary  virtue  ascribed 
to  tliese  waters,  may  be  attributed  to  the  ezs- 
cises  and  amusemenu  of  the  patients,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  company  which 
crowd  to  them  ttom.  all  parts  of  Europe;  muy 
of  whom  do  not  repair  thither  for  healthy  \nl 
for  diversion  and  social  enjoyment. 

Mbtals  and  Mi nbbals.— Germany  abounds 
in  both.  Many  parts  of  this  country  contain 
mines  of  silver,  quicksilver,  c(q;>per,  tin,  inn, 
lead,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  vitrioL  Even  minet 
of  gold  have  been  discovered  in  the  circle  of 
Atutria.  Salt-petre,  salt-mines,  and  salt-pto 
are  foimd  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Lover 
Saxony ;  as  are  carbuncles,  amethysts,  jufci^ 
sapphires,  agates,  alabasters,  several  sorts  •( 
pearl,  turquois  stones,  and  the  finest  rahiiiv 
which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  greatest  piineei 
and  virtuosi.  In  Bavaria  and  the  TjvA  M 
quarries  of  curious  marble,  slate,  chalk,  ochift 
red  lead,  alum,  and  bitumen,  beside  ockv 
fossils.  Several  of  the  German  circles  pMMM 
coal-pita;  and  the  terra  tigillita  of  Motik 
with  white,  yellow,  and  red  veins,  has  hea 


pretended  to  be  an  antidote  against  . 
The  yearly  produce  of  the  German  mines  b 
estimated  at  1  quintal  of  gold,  650  of  siho* 
from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  of  iron.  SOO^On  of 
lead,  30,000  of  copper,  ASm  of  tin,  SUflO  of  qidck- 
silver  and  cinnabar,  more  tlian  300,000  of  dM 
and  calamine,  5000  of  arsenic,  and  of  salt,  (Ml 
mines  and  springs,)  3,500,000. 

CliMATB  — Soil.— AOBICULTUBB.— The  * 

mate  of  Germany,  as  in  all  extensive  eoostiii^ 
differs  greatly,  not  only  on  accouat  of  tfe* 
situation  to  the  north,  or  south,  or  eiit,* 
west,  but  according  to  the  improvoneBt  of  Al 
soil,  which  has  a  great  effect  on  the  cUMlfc 
The  most  mild  and  settled  weather  is  foMijth 
the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diit«M 
from  the  sea  and  the  Alps.  In  the  Bortk  U  b 
sharp ;  toward  the  south  it  ii  more  tempeNMi 
The  seasons  vary  as  much  as  the  nott:  lathi 
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id  westen  parts  they  are  more 
in  thoae  that  lie  near  the  sea,  or 
d  with  lakes  and  rivers. 
'  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the 
re;  and,  therefore,  in  many  places 
id  sterile,  though  in  others  it  is 
irtlle.  A  fpreater  attention,  how- 
;iven  to  agricultare  in  this  conntiy, 
jnprovements  have  been  made  in 

Bs. — Among  the  vefcetable  pro- 
Germany  are  all  kinds  of  grain, 
tops,  saffron,  tobacco,  and  excel- 
frnits.  The  vine  is  foimd  to  flourish 
more  than  the  half  of  Germany; 
t  esteemed  wines  are  produced  in 
r  Swabia  and  the  Rhine;  and  they 
nose  of  other  countries  in  a  pecu- 
is,  and  detersive  qualities,  more 
k  some  diseases  than  any  medicine. 
—  Germany  yields  abundance  of 
svy  horses ;  but  the  horses,  oxen, 
are  not  comparable  to  those  of 
Dbably  flrom  the  want  of  skill  in 
rearing  them, 
in  wild  boars  differ  in  coloiir  from 

hogs,  and  are  Ibur  times  as  large, 
md  the  hams  made  of  it,  are  pre- 
ny  even  to  those  of  Westmoreland, 
and  grain.  The  glutton  of  this 
!  eolonr  of  which  is  a  beautiful 
a  fidnt  tinge  of  red,  is  said  to  be 
■adoas  of  all  animals.  Its  prey  is 
rthing  that  has  life,  which  it  can 
eeially  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats, 

which  it  surprises  artfully,  and 
greedily,  that  it  fslls  into  a  kind  of 
,  and,  not  being  able  to  move,  is 
he  huntsmen;  but,  though  both 
alves  will  kill  it  in  that  condition, 
teat  it. 

:a  of  Gennany  are  remarkable  for 
id  a  great  variety  of  singing  birds, 
pi|dnig  bolfinches,  which  are  sent 
>f  Kurope. 

ISS,    ■▲TVKAI.  AKB   ABTIFICIAL.— 

akes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks 
f  natural  eoriosities  of  Germany. 
i-caatem  range  of  the  Harts,  about 
ram  £lbtng»ode,  in  Hanover,  is  a 
di  eonsists  of  six  laige  chambers 
ler  one^  making  together  a  length 
Hie  roofk  are  hung  with  stalactites, 
ft  the  chambers  is  a  column,  which 
1  MNmd  when  it  is  beaten.  The 
e  Ricat  cave  bear,  an  extinct  ani- 
leen  faond  here.  Opposite  this 
eh  la  ealled  BanmshShle,  is  ano- 
BidahfiUe,  In  which  the  stalactites 
m  beantiAiL  In  Bavaria,  near 
d,  iaa  similar  eavem,  which  is  thus 
r  Ur.  Bnckkod.  "  The  mud  which 
torn  €i  the  eave  is  covered  with 
pea  of  tkiek  stalagmite,  tlirown 
aUe  to  tUe,  piceenting  the  varied 
inegolar  nalnlations  of  Jaixv  "od 


beantif^il  cascades,  suddenly  congealed  into  a 
mass  of  transparent  alabaster.  Large  waving 
streams  of  this  substance  are  seen  descending 
into  the  main  chamber,  from  all  the  lateral 
avenues  by  which  it  is  encircled,  and  contri- 
buting, as  it  were,  to  swell  the  stalagmitic  lake 
that  occupies  iu  centre.  The  roof  also  is 
clustered  over  with  irregular  grotesque  forms 
of  exquisite  beauty,  rivalling  tlie  richest  com- 
binations of  the  most  complicated  Gothic  f^t- 
work."  Forstershtihle  is  the  name  of  this  cave. 
Another  singular  object  in  Bavaria  is  the  Rie- 
senburg.  "  I  can,"  sa}rs  a  traveller,  "  best  de- 
scribe it  by  calling  it  a  cave  with  the  top  taken 
off,  so  as  to  leave  two  arches  standing,  forming, 
as  it  were,  natural  ondges  over  a  dell  or  glen, 
scooped  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley. 
As  you  enter,  and  look  up  the  broken  vault, 
through  which  the  sky  appears,  you  might 
fancy  it  the  remains  of  some  vast  dome-shaped 
edifice,  a  work  of  art,  or,  as  its  name  expresses, 
a  giant's  castle." 

A  still  more  curious  sport  of  nature  is  the 
Rock  Labyrinth  of  Adersbach,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Silesian  frontier  of  Bohemia.  It  is 
an  assemblage  of  masses  of  sand-stone,  extend- 
ing over  a  space  three  miles  broad,  and  six  or 
eight  long,  separated  into  fragments  of  various 
sises  by  openings,  gulfs,  and  fissures.  Looking 
down  upon  it  from  a  balloon,  it  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  dried  stareh,  from  the 
number  of  fissures  and  cracks;  but  when  the 
stranger  enters  and  explores  it,  he  might 
almost  fancy  himself  passing  through  a  vast 
city,  intersected  by  streets,  squares,  and  lanes. 
The  rocks  themselves  are  not  unlike  buildings; 
in  many  parts  their  smooth  vertical  walls  are 
so  regular  that  they  seem  to  have  been  exca- 
vated by  art.  They  often  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  towers  and  battlements,  sometimes 
rising  in  tall  slender  pillars,  and  obelisks;  at 
others  taking  grotesque  forms,  to  which  the 
common  people  have  given  names,  fh>m  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  different  objects;  such 
as,  the  Sugar  Loaf^  an  inverted  cone  in  a  pool 
of  water;  the  Watch  Tower,  the  highest  of  all; 
the  Pulpit,  the  Emperor's  Throne,  &c.  In  num- 
ber they  amount  to  many  thousands,  and  often 
rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  So 
numerous  and  intricate  are  the  passages  among 
them,  that  they  form  a  complete  labyrinth, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  explore  with- 
out a  guide. 

In  that  part  of  Saxony  which  is  called  Saxon 
Switzerland,  the  mountains  often  present  a 
strange  appearance.  Beyond  Pilnits  up  to 
the  flrontier  of  Bohemia,  "the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Elbe,  principally  on  the 
right  bank,"  sa]rs  Dr.  Russell,  "  consisting  of  a 
coarse-grained  sand-stone,  are  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions into  frightful  gorges,  as  if  the  chisel  had 
been  used  to  hew  passages  through  them. 
They  should  rather  be  called  lanes,  so  narrow 
are  they,  so  deeply  simk,  and  so  smoothly  per- 
pendicular do  the  gigantic  walls  of  t^m:\l  rait 
on  both  Bides,    The  walls  tbemselvea  ate  cux 
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vertically  into  separate  masses,  by  narrow 
opcuinf^s,  reacbing  from  the  summit  to  the 
very  bottom,  as  if  a  cement  which  once  united 
thera  had  been  washed  away.  These  perpen- 
dicular masses,  again,  are  divided  and  grooved 
horizontally  into  layers,  or  apparent  layers, 
like  blocks  regularly  laid  upon  each  other  to 
form  the  wall.  The  extremities  are  seldom 
sharp  or  angular,  but  almost  always  rounded, 
betraying  the  continued  action  of  water.  They 
generally  terminate  in  some  singular  form. 
Some  have  a  huge  rounded  mass  reclining  on 
their  summit,  which  appears  scarcely  broad 
enough  to  poise  it;  others  have  a  more  regular 
mass  laid  upon  them,  like  the  astragal  of  a 
Doric  pillar;  others  assume  the  form  of  in- 
>erted  pyramids,  increasing  in  breadth  as  they 
thoot  higher  into  the  air.  Occasionally,  they 
present  a  still  more  singular  appearance;  for, 
after  tapering  in  a  conical  form,  to  a  certain 
elevation,  they  begin  to  dilate  again  as  they  rise 
higher,  as  if  an  inverted  truncated  cone  were 
placed  on  a  right  truncated  cone,  resembling 
exactly,  but  on  an  infinitely  greater  scale,  what 
often  occurs  in  caverns,  where  the  descending 
stalactite  rests  on  an  ascending  stalagmite." 

The  mountain  of  the  Brockrn,  which  is  the 
hiurhest  in  the  Ilartz,  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 
optical  phenomenon.  In  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  person  who  is  on  the  mountain 
sees  opposite  to  him,  at  a  distance,  a  gigantic 
phantom,  which  moves  as  he  moves,  and 
mimics  all  his  actions.  This  has  given  rise, 
among  the  country  people,  to  a  belief  that  the 
mountain  is  haunted.  The  figure,  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  spectator, 
reflected  against  a  mass  of  mist. 

The  falls  of  the  Traun,  in  Austria,  are  remark- 
able for  picturesque  beauty.  "  It  is  a  cataract," 
says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "which,  when  the 
river  is  full,  may  be  almost  compared  with  that 
of  Srhaflfhansen,  for  magnitude,  and  possesses 
tlie  same  peculiar  characters  of  grandeur  in 
the  precipitous  rush  of  its  awful  and  overpower- 
ing waters,  and  of  beauty  in  the  tints  of  its 
stream  and  foam,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  rocks 
over  which  it  falls,  and  the  cliffs  and  woods  by 
which  it  is  overhung.  Though  not  so  elevated 
as  the  cascade  of  Temi,  or  so  large  as  that  of 
Sohaffhausen,  yet,  from  its  perfect  clearness, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
it  ranks  high  as  to  picturesque  effect  among 
the  waterfalls  of  Europe;  and  the  wonderful 
transparency  of  its  pale  green  water  gives  it  a 
peculiar  charm  in  my  eyes." 

The  small  river  Zacken,  in  the  Riesengebirge, 
presents  a  curious  phenomenon.  Its  waters 
suddenly  disappear  at  times,  and  discontinue 
flowing  for  several  hours;  after  which  they 
burst  forth,  and  resume  their  usual  level. 

With  respect  to  artificial  curiosities,  the  Ger- 
mans have  always  accoimted,  as  one  of  their 
principal,  the  great  cask  at  Heidelberg,  which 
holds  800  hogsheads,  and,  though  now  empty, 
WBM  ibnnerly  fall  of  the  best  Rhenish  wine, 
Avm  irhjch  itiangers  were  Kldoia  suffered  to 


retire  sober.  This  cask  has  now  lost  its  pn 
eminence,  by  the  superiority  of  the  vessels  c 
vats  used  by  some  of  the  brewers  of  London. 

In  almost  every  court  of  Germany,  a  cabioc 
of  ctuiosities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancivn 
and  modern,  may  be  seen.  That  of  Vienna  i 
particularly  admired.  The  city  itself,  inJerd 
is  a  curiosity :  for  here  may  be  seen  the  gieatn 
variety  of  inhabitants  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
as  Greeks,  Transylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks 
Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans,  Po 
landers,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  in 
their  proper  habits.  The  imperial  library  •> 
Vienna  is  a  great  literary  rarity,  on  account  ol 
its  ancient  manuscripts.  It  contains  2UifiOt 
printed  volumes,  among  which  are  a  greti 
number  of  rare  specimens  of  early  typographji 
and  the  manuscripts  form  12,0(i0  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  compositions  in  Hebrew,  Syriae, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Chi- 
nese; but  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  number 
may  be  doubted,  particularly  a  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  said  to  have  been  written  15U)  yean 
ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple. 

PoFULATiOK. — The  popul.'ition  of  the  G«- 
man  empire,  before  the  temporary  loss  of  ti* 
territory  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  vu 
generally  estimated  at  between  :2r>,(.)Ui),((iU  sod 
27,0UO,(KiO.  By  that  cession,  Gi'niiany  lost 
about  3,500,000  inhabitants ;  but,  by  the  humi- 
liation of  the  French,  and  the  treaties  to  which 
they  were  constrained  to  agree,  in  ISIa,  th> 
territorial  spoils  of  the  empire  were  restored. 
During  the  tine  of  Gallic  occupancy,  the  popa- 
lation  suffered  fhim  the  effect  of  the  conscrip- 
tion ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  materially  to  decliiie 
even  in  those  provinces,  and  it  increased  m 
much  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  that,  in  a  doea- 
ment  presented  to  the  princes  and  plenipoto- 
tiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  the  whob 
population  was  computed  at  a  little  more  thM 
30,000,000;  in  which  calculation,  as  in  ^ 
former,  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (but  not  Hu* 
gary  and  its  dependencies)  are  included.  SiMi 
that  period,  however,  the  population  ta» 
greatly  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  M- 
lowing  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  tki 
various  states.  In  the  document  of  1818,  AM> 
tria  has  only  9,4S2,227  subjects,  and  PntMii 
7,923,439.  A  similar  instance  to  that  vUeh 
appears  as  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  has  tafcM 
place  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  ConAdM 
tion. 

Austria  (German  possessions  alone)  11,40081 

Prussia    (without   reckoning    thel  hmsM 

king's  share  of  PoUnd)  .    .    /  """^^ 

Bavaria iSTUff 

Saxony IJWBi 

Hanover IjW 

Wurtemberg \jtM0 

Baden \JMM 

Electorate  of  Hesse JlU^ 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse flljM 

Ilolstein  and  Laucnburg      ....     47UB^ 

Luxemburg  and  Limburg M|B 

Brunswick  WolfBenhnttel     ....      ittljM 
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tVClria 494,530 

391.651 

347,608 
.  139,371 
.       152,640 

.  122.717 
89,528 
.  269.347 
62,608 
46,000 
4U,153 
67.257 
66,864 
21,000 
5.880 
4336 
56,000 
30,293 
73,787 
27,600 
76,730 

24,000 

47,000 

57,800 

h 140,700 

64,668 


hm.. 


elitx  .    .    . 
niphaiuen 


ndenhausen 
idelstadt     . 
ickingen 

iranch  .  . 
er  ... 
?e  .    .    .    . 


Total  ....  38,935,729 
iRACTsa — Mannbbs  —  Cus- 
laos  in  their  persons  are  tall, 
y  framed.  The  ladies  have, 
naplexions ;  and  some  of  them, 
ony,  have  all  the  delicacy  of 
ape,  80  hewitching  in  some 

1  women  used  to  affect  rich 
men  of  a  hifcher  class  were 
of  gold  and  siWer  lace,  espe- 
e  in  tne  army :  but  that  pora- 
I  the  decline.  The  ladies  at 
Tts  differ  not  much  in  their 
^nch  and  English,  and  at 
,o  be  as  fond  of  paint  as  the 
ne  courts  they  appear  in 
ill  of  them  are  loaded  with 
n  obtain  them.  The  female 
lersi*  families,  in  many  of  the 
reas  in  a  very  different  man- 
them  in  modes  which  are  in- 
stic;  but  in  this  respect  they 
irming.  As  to  the  peasants 
iy  dress,  as  in  other  parts  of 
(  to  their  employments,  con- 
cumstsnces.  The  most  un- 
e  German  community  are  the 
needy  princes,  who  squeeze 
their  own  grandeur;  but,  in 
umstances  of  the  common 
>  eomibrtable  than  those  of 

«e  naturally  a  fhmk,  honest, 
,  free  from  artifice  and  disguise. 
in  are  ridiculously  proud  of 
md  ^ow.  The  Germans  in 
ifckt  to  want  animation,  as 
viae  more  Tigoor  and  activity 


than  they  commonly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of 
battle.  But,  when  commanded  by  able  gene- 
rals, they  have  performed  great  exploits,  both 
against  the  Turks  and  the  French. 

Industry,  application,  and  perseverance,  are 
the  great  characteristics  of  thet^ermau  nation, 
especially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Many  of 
their  works  of  art  reflect  credit  on  their  talents. 
They  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  they  cut,  polish,  and  arrange  jewels, 
with  admirable  skill;  they  practise  all  kinds 
of  turnery  with  neatness  and  dexterity ;  their 
porcelain  is  admired  for  beauty  of  colour, 
richness  of  gilding,  and  elegance  of  form ;  and 
many  of  them  stand  very  high  as  draughtsmen, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 

The  Germans  have  been  charged  with  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  and  perhaps 
not  UAjustly,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
plenty  of  wine  and  provisions  of  every  kind; 
but  such  excesses  are  now  much  less  common. 
At  the  greatest  tables,  though  the  guests  drink 
freely  at  dinner,  the  repast  is  commonly 
finished  by  coffee,  after  three  or  four  public 
toasts  have  been  given.  But  no  people  have 
more  feasting  at  marriages,  and  on  birthdays. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of 
so  much  honour,  that  a  sharper,  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Kngland,  meets  with  more 
credit  if  he  pretend  to  be  a  German,  than  if  he 
should  declare  himself  of  any  other  nation. .  All 
the  sons  of  a  nobleman  inherit  their  father's 
title,  a  circumstance  which  notalittle  perplexes 
the  heralds  and  genealogists  of  that  country. 
The  German  husbands  are  not  so  complaisant 
as  those  of  some  other  countries  to  their  ladies, 
who  are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at 
the  table;  nor  indeed  do  they  seem  to  affect 
it,  being  far  from  either  ambition  or  loquacity. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  having  no  other  heredi- 
tary estate  than  a  high-sounding  title,  readily 
enter  into  the  army.  Their  fondness  for  title 
is  sometimes  attended  with  other  inconve- 
niences. Some  men  of  rank  and  property 
think  that,  though  it  might  treble  their  revenue, 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands  is  below  their 
attention,  and  that  they  should  degrade  them- 
selves by  being  concerned  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates ;  but  this  prejudice  is  rapidly 
losing  ground. 

The  domestic  diversions  of  the  Germans  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  England;  billiards, 
cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In 
summer,  people  of  fashion  repair  to  places  of 
public  resort,  and  drink  the  waters,  or  partake 
of  social  amusements.  As  to  their  field  diver- 
sions, beside  their  favourite  one  of  himting, 
they  have  bull  and  bear-baiting.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Vienna,  in  particular,,  live  luxu- 
riously; a  great  part  of  their  time  being  spent 
in  feasting  and  carousing ;  and  in  winter,  when 
the  several  branches  of  the  Danube  are  frozen 
over,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the 
ladies  take  their  recreations  in  sledges  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  such  as  tigers,  swans,  «calio^ 
shel]«,&c.  Here  the  lady  sits,  dTe««edVxi's«\N«\, 
GG 
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lined  with  rich  fan,  and  adorned  with  lace  and 
jewels,  haring  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap,  and  the 
sledge  drawn  by  one  horse,  stag,  or  other  crea- 
ture, set  off  with  plumes,  ribbons,  and  bells. 
As  this  diversion  is  talten  chiefly  in  the  night 
time,  servants  ride  before  the  sledge  with 
torclies;  and  a  gentleman  standing  on  the 
sledge  behind,  guides  the  horse. 

Among  other  entertainments,  those  of  the 
drama  are  in  great  vogue  among  the  Germans; 
and  some  of  their  chief  towns  have  very  able 
performers.  Wlien  theatrical  diversions  are 
discontinued  on  days  of  partictilar  sanctity,  a 
species  of  exhibition,  called  a  Tableau,  is 
allowed ;  the  nature  of  which  is  to  represent, 
by  groups  of  living  figures,  with  a  judicious 
introduction  of  light  and  shade,  the  compo- 
sitions of  celebrated  sculptors  and  painters. 
This  amusement  is  more  prevalent  among  the 
higher  circles  than  among  the  common  people, 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  interested  in  this 
tranquil  display  of  motionless  attitudes.  Music 
is  a  source  of  almost  universal  enjoyment  in 
Germany:  there  are  few  Germans  that  have 
not  musical  taste,  and  numbers  that  have  a 
high  degree  of  skill. 

Chief  Cities,  Forts,  attd  Edificbs. — 
These  objects,  which  are  numerous,  and  well 
worthy  of  notice,  will  be  described  onder  the 
heads  of  the  various  states. 

CoMMEECE  a:td  Ma.n'ufactubes. — Germany 
has  vast  advantages,  in  point  of  commerce, 
from  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
its  command  of  the  navigation  of  great  rivers. 
Its  native  materials  for  commerce,  beside 
materials,  are  hemp,  hops,  flax,  anise,  cumin, 
tobacco,  saffron,  madder,  truffles,  variety  of 
excellent  roots  and  pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits, 
equal  to  those  of  France  and  Italy.  Germany 
exports,  to  other  countries,  com,  tobacco, 
horses,  lean  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax, 
wine,  linen  and  woollen  yam,  paper,  ribbons, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
toys,  turnery-ware  in  wood  and  metals  and 
ivory,  g^oat-skins,  wool,  timber  both  for  ship- 
building and  houses,  cannon  and  bullets, 
bombs  and  bomb-shells,  iron  plates  and  stoves, 
tinned  plates,  steel-work,  copper,  brass  wire, 
porcelain,  mirrors,  hogs'  bristles,  beer,  tartar, 
smalt,  zaffar,  Prussian  blue,  printers'  ink,  and 
many  other  articles. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.,  which  obliged  the  French  Pro- 
testants to  settle  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
was  of  infinite  service  to  the  manufactures  of 
Germany.  Its  inhabitants  now  make  velvet, 
silk,  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarse  linen 
and  thread,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
wear,  in  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of 
Meissen,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  its 
pictorial  decorations,  have  been  long  in  great 
repute. 

CoNSTITITTIOIf,  GoTBBIVMEirT,    AND    LaWS. 

—Before  the  resignation  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity hy  Francis  II.,  on  the  6th  of  August.  1806, 
almost  every  prince  in  the  empire  (and  there 


were  then  nearly  300  of  them)  was  poaiened 
of  an  arbitrary  power,  with  regard  to  tlic 
government  of  his  own  estates ;  but  the  wink 
body  formed  a  great  confederacy,  govenied  b) 
political  laws,  at  the  head  of  which  was  thi 
emperor,  whose  power  was  not  directorial 
but  executive:  yet  even  that  gave  him  mi 
influence.  Under  the  race  of  Charlemagne, 
the  empire  was  hereditary;  but  it  aftennri 
became  elective.  In  the  beginning,  all  the 
princes,  nobility,  and  deputies  of  Cities,  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  voting;  bat,  at  lengtli, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  altered  the 
mode  of  election  in  their  own  favour.  In  133K 
only  seven  electors  were  allowed  and  arknov- 
leged ;  among  whom  the  archbishops  of  Menti, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  were  honoured  nith  the 
foremost  rank,  in  compliment  to  their  spiritual 
characters.  In  the  17th  century  two  more 
were  added;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
19th,  in  consequence  of  various  secularicatioBS, 
and  other  changes  which,  under  the  inflaenee 
of  France  and  Russia,  were  made  in  the  eoa* 
stitution  of  the  empire,  the  electors  beeaiM 
ten  in  number— one  ecclesiastical  and  bIm 
secular  princes. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  electing 
had  for  some  centuries  been  continued  to  tkc 
Ilouse  of  Austria,  as  being  the  most  poweiM 
of  the  German  princes;  hot,  by  French  nap 
nagement,  on  the  death  of  Ciiarles  VI.  thi 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  chosen  to  that  dignitji 
and  died,  as  it  is  supposed,  heart-broken,  aftei 
a  short  and  comfortless  reign.  The  power  oi 
the  emperor  was  regulated  by  the  capitalatioai 
as  it  was  called,  he  signed  at  his  election;  ni 
the  person  who,  in  his  life-time,  was  chosm 
king  of  the  Romans,  succeeded,  without  a  new 
election,  to  the  empire.  He  could  confer  titlei 
and  enfranchisements  upon  cities  and  tow; 
bat,  as  emperor,  he  coald  neither  levytau^ 
nor  make  war  or  peace,  without  the  eonseatd 
the  diet.  When  that  consent  was  obtaiaei 
every  printe  was  bound  to  contribute  his  qiaott 
of  men  and  money,  as  valued  in  the  niatrteali 
tion  roll,  though,  perhaps,  he  might  espooHa 
different  side  from  that  of  the  diet.  Hb 
formed  the  intricacy  of  the  German  coalH^ 
tion ;  for  George  II.  of  England,  as  deetor  il 
Hanover,  was  obliged  to  (Punish  his  ^M 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  while  ha  «!■ 
fighting  for  it.  The  emperor  claimed  a  fnm^ 
dcncy  for  his  ambassadors  In  all  ChiMiM 
courts. 

At  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  GcnMril 
constitution,  the  ten  princes  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  the  emperor,  were  the  T 
prince  archbishop  of  Ratisbon  (or 
burg,)  arch-chanceUor  of  the  empire;  thai 
of  Bohemia  (the  Austrian  emperor,) 
styled  grand  cup-bearer;  the  kinf  ^  ! 
who  was  grand  sewer,  or  the  officer  who  aoi^ 
out  the  feasts;  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  (Nrt 
marshal ;  the  elector  of  Brandenhov  (ktif  ^ 
Prussia,)  arch.chamberlain;  the  etoolar  ^ 
Hanover  (king  of  Great  Britain.)  •rch4i» 
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PTiKr;  the  eleetor  of  Bahsburf ;  the  king  of 
Wurtembcfib  axcli-pintlcr;  tbe  eleeton  of 
Baden  and  Hene. 

Bcfiire  tKe  emperor  eonroked  a  diet  it  was 

Mcenaiy  for  him  to  bare  the  adTice  of  those 

nembera ;  and,  dorinff  the  vacancy  of  the  im- 

yciU  throne,  the  Saxon  and  BaTarian  princes 

kad  Jariidietion,  the  former  otct  the  northern, 

nd  the  latter  over  the  sontbem  circles. 

The  diet  was  compowd  of  the  colleges  of 

deetOTS,  prfncca,  and  imperial  towns.    The 

fait  eonslated  of  the  ten  electors  above  enn- 

■ciated,  each  of  whom  bad  a  personal  vote, 

Mnaed  by  the  German  lawyers  votmm  virilr. 

Ike  seeond  eollege  was  divided  into  two  classes 

rtbe  |»oper  princes  of  the  empire,  as  dukes, 

■niiaves,  laodf^Tes,  princes,  and  princely 

Mats,  who  had  each  a  personal  vote,  and  the 

Mats  and  lords  of  the  empire,  who  were  ar- 

Bifed  in  fimr  colleges  or  benches,  viz.  the 

Vmoailau,  Swabian,  Franeonian,  and  West- 

iWiao,  each  of  whidi  had  one  vote,  styled 

Hfsai  oniatHvi.    Of  this  college  Austria  and 

Uuburg  had  the  direction  by  turns.    The 

(■Osge  of  imperial  cities  consisted  of  deputies 

tai  those  towns  which  were  free  republics 

■Aer  ao  particular  sovereign,  but  immediately 

■Aer  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

Ike  faaperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna 

(ktter  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aulic  coun- 

d)  *ere  the  two  supreme  courts  for  determin- 

h|  the  great  caosea  of  the  empire,  arising 

■Mag  its  members.    The  former  council  con- 

riMi  of  SO  Judges  or  assessors.    The  president 

■i  fimr  of  them  were  appointed  by  the  em- 

pnr;  each  of  the  electors  chose  one,  and  the 

*dn  princes  and  states  the  rest,   l^is  court 

W  htddeu  at  Wetzlar,  but  formerly  met  at 

41R;  aad  eanses  might  be  brought  before  it 

V  ipfeaL    The  aulic  council  was  originally 

•a^aflnaacial  court  for  the  dominions  of  the 

)  of  Austria.  As  the  power  of  that  family 

' ,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  council  was 

npon  the  powers  of  the  imperial 

r,  and  even  of  the  diet.    It  consisted  of 

Afnddent,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  vice-president, 

Mi  a  certain  number  of  aulic  counsellors,  of 

ikai  dz  were  Protestants,  beside  other  oiB- 

<m;  bat  the  emperor,  in  fact,  was  master  of 

These  courts  followed  the  ancient 


■■■  of  the  empire  for  their  guides,  the  golden 
VS,  the  pacification  of  Passau,  and  the  civil 
he. 

Bcride  these  courts  of  Justice,  each  of  the 

iht  ctrdea  had  a  director  to  take  care  of  the 

PWr  and  order  of  the  circle,  who  was  in  preneral 

WMf  the  moat  pu  a  u  fUl  princes  of  the  circle.  In 

wief  great  pnblk  offences,  after  the  votes  of 

AidlMhad  been  edDeeted,  and  sentence  pro- 

,  the  empeiw,  by  his  prerogative,  com- 

l  the  eaeentioB  of  it  to  a  particular  prince, 

tioopa  llffed  at  free  quarter  upon  the 

I  of  the  dellnqmwit. 

boy  state  v^dli  acted  directly  or  indirectly 

tpiut  the  ftindaiHital  laws  of  the  empiie, 

^m  aDbieet  to  the  paBtahmeat  of  the  ban,  or 


proscription,  of  the  empire.  The  ban  was  of 
two  kinds;  the  one  privatory,  the  other  provi- 
sional. The  former  consisted  in  depriving  a 
prince  or  state  of  all  riglits,  privileges,  and  di;;- 
nities;  the  second  in  taking  away  trom  him 
the  artual  government  of  tlic  states,  and  coui- 
mittlng  them  to  the  care  of  some  other,  until 
it  was  otherwise  ordered.  But,  it  being  difficult 
to  unite  all  the  orders  of  the  empire  in  tlie 
same  measure,  this  sentence  of  proscription 
was  not  easily  obtainiMl.  The  exerution  of  it 
belonged  to  the  director  of  the  circle  where 
the  prince  resided,  and  every  feudal  state  of  the 
empire  was  subject  to  it. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Prafcmntic  Smttion, 
which  f^quently  occurs  in  German  history. 
This  was  a  provision  made  by  Charles  VI .  for  pre- 
serving the  indivisibility  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions in  the  person  of  the  next  descendant  of  the 
last  possessor,  whether  n^ale  or  female.  This 
provision  was  often  disputed  by  other  branches 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  who  were  occasionally 
supported  by  France,  flrom  political  views, 
though  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  strongly 
fipiarantied  by  almost  all  the  powers  of  Kurope. 
The  emperor  Charles  VII.  elector  of  Bavana. 
and  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  attempted  to 
overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  their  descent 
trom  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Joseph, 
elder  brother  to  Charles  VI.  It  was  likewise 
repeatedly  opposed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

The  cumbrous  and  intricate  Uenuanic  system 
received  m>  rude  a  shock,  in  1806,  f^om  the  arbi- 
trary policy  of  Napoleon,  that  Francis  II.  dis- 
claimed all  ftittire  concern  in  the  government 
of  the  empire,  and,  renouncing  that  dignity 
which  he  had  acquired  by  election,  declared 
himself  emperor  of  Austria.  The  act  of  con- 
federation, called  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  imposed  upon  many  of  the  German 
princes  by  Napoleon,  ordained  that  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wnrteml>erg,  tlie  arch-chan- 
cellor or  elector  of  Aschaffrnburg,  and  the 
elector  of  Baden,  should  concur  with  other 
princely  members  of  the  empire  in  forming 
new  arrangements  of  policy  and  war,  under  the 
protection  of  the  sovereign  of  France.  The 
king  of  IVussIa  endeavoured,  but  with  no  effect, 
to  counteract  this  alarming  confederacy  by  a 
similar  association  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
Many  acts  of  territorial  spoliation  were  allowed 
by  the  xmHcrupulous  author  of  the  new  treaty, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  dependants:  and, 
strong  in  his  Hiipport,  those  princes  who  were 
not  twfore  so  despotic  as  they  were  inclined  to 
be,  a-ere  encouraged  to  tyrannize  over  their 
subjects.  The  king  of  Wurtenibcrg  disgraced 
himself  by  taking  an  immediate  advantage  of 
his  new  sitnntiun,  and  subverting  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  c«>untry;  and  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  obtained  tlie  Tyrol  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  annihilated  in  that  province  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people. 

After  the  success  of  the  alliea  \n  t\i«  fteWirt. 
aace  of  Europe,  a  new  organizalioti  ^aa  ^N«a 
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to  the  Gtermanic  body.  It  was  ordained  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  that  the  princes 
and  free  cities  should  be  united  in  a  perpetual 
confederation,  the  objects  of  which  should  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  interests  and  security 
of  Germany,  and  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  inviolability  of  the  component 
states.  All  the  members  of  the  contederacy, 
which  are  thirty-eiKht  in  number,  were  declared 
equal  in  their  rights,  and  equally  bound  to  the 
strict  support  of  the  union.  Ordinary  affairs 
were  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  a  federa- 
tive diet,  in  which  the  princes  and  tree  towns 
should  vote  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  under 
the  presidency  of  an  Austrian  minister.  The 
votes  on  these  occasions  were  to  be  only  seven- 
teen, each  of  the  chief  princes  having  one,  and 
the  other  votes  being  given  by  three  or  four 
members  collectively.  When  fundamental  laws 
were  to  be  enacted,  or  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  laws  of  that  description,  or  when 
the  act  of  confederation  was  to  be  revised  and 
examined,  sixty-nine  votes  were  to  be  given,  the 
leading  powers  respectively  having  four,  others 
three,  some  two,  and  some  only  one.  In  the 
ordinary  assembly,  questions  were  to  be  decided 
by  a  mere  mf^ority;  but,  in  the  other  diet, 
called  the  general  assembly,  nothing  was  to  be 
determined  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  number.  All  the  states  of  the  confederacy 
were  required  to  defend  or  assist  each  other,  in 
case  of  an  attack  or  of  danger;  but  no  internal 
hostilities  were  allowed,  as  the  diet  would  be 
armed  with  that  authority  which  ought  to  pre- 
elude  serious  discord.  Frankfort,  the  place 
where  the  diet  was  to  hold  its  sittings,  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  confederacy. 
One  article  in  this  compact  is  particularly  me- 
morable. The  princes  seemed  willing  to  yield 
to  the  growing  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  (Ger- 
man states ;  and  it  was  ostensil)ly  agreed,  that 
the  members  of  the  confederation  should 
concur  with  their  subjects  in  framing,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  a  representative  government, 
so  far  popular  as  to  remove  the  charge  or  re- 
proach of  despotism.  The  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
and  some  other  princes  of  the  second  and  third 
class,  have  already  complied  with  this  stipula- 
tion; but  the  principal  confederates  have 
evinced  a  strong  reluctance  to  such  conces- 
sions, and  the  diet  has  strained  every  nerve  to 
inppress  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Retbnubs  Ann  Militabt  Fobck.— Both 
the  military  force  and  revenue  of  the  emperor, 
merely  as  the  head  of  the  Germanic  league, 
were  very  insignificant.  He  had  only  an  an- 
nual income  of  about  ^£5000  or  £6ttOO  sterling, 
arising  firom  some  inconsiderable  fiefs  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  some  trifling  contributions 
from  the  imperial  cities,  of  which,  it  is  said, 
scarcely  £2000  came  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  extraordinary  revenues  levied  on  the  differ- 
ent states  were  called  Roman  Months,  because 
they  were  formerly  raised  by  monthly  assess- 
menta,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who 
e§eorted  the  emperor  to  Borne,  when  that  was 


the  place  of  his  coronation.  A  Bomai 
was  about  <£aOOO;  and  each  state  paid  a 
number  of  these  sums,  according  to  the 
tions  for  the  different  princes  and  state 
tered  in  what  was  called  the  Matriculati( 
kept  by  the  arch-chancellor  of  the  emi 
In  the  same  book  were  registered  the 
gents  or  number  of  troops  to  be  raised 
state,  when  war  was  decreed  by  tl 
These,  united,  would  compose  an  army  < 
30,000  men;  but  the  whole  force  of  the 
were  it  exerted  in  one  effort,  would  i 
exclusive  of  those  countries  which, 
subject  to  German  princes,  are  not  a 
Germany,  to  400,000  men.  The  total  cos 
to  be  furnished  by  the  thirty-eight  state) 
compose  the  present  Germanic  confi 
is  303,513.  The  army  of  reserve  is  hi 
number.  Austria  and  Prussia  fum: 
largest  contingents;  that  of  the  forme 
94,822,  that  of  the  latter  79,4»t.  The  s 
contingent  is  that  of  Lichtenstein,  whi 
sists  of  only  55  men.  The  Confedera 
sesses  three  fortresses,  Luxembourg, 
and  Landau;  and  a  fourth  is  to  be  cons 
for  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
aggregate  revenue  of  the  Confedera 
roughly  estimated  at  about  <£30,000,0 
ling,  and  the  debts  at  between  £J0,W0, 
<£80,00O,0flO.  The  exact  amount  it  is 
sible  to  ascertain. 

ImPBBIAI.,      RotAL,      ATtD      OTHBB    ' 

Abms,  AMD  Obdbbs. — Thc  emperor  i 
many  affected  to  consider  himself  as  so 
to  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  was  It 
that  accomit,  admitted  to  a  tacit  prcc 
on  all  public  occasions,  among  the  po 
Europe.  Austria,  indeed,  was  only  ai 
dukedom;  nor  had  he,  as  the  head 
house,  a  vote  in  the  election  of  emperor 
was  limited  to  Bohemia;  but  the  ti 
principalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  t 
'with  which  he  was  invested  as  archduk 
very  numerous;  and  paramount  to  all 
new  title  of  Hereditary  Emperor  of  J 
Every  elector,  and  indeed  every  indep 
prince  of  any  importance  in  Germany, 
a  right  of  instituting  orders;  but  the  en 
pretend  that  they  are  not  admissible 
confirmed  by  them.  The  Austrian  ei 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  descendants 
House  of  Burgundy,  confer  the  order 
Golden  Fleece.  The  erapre's  dowagei 
nora,  in  1662  and  1666,  created  two  or 
ladies  or  female  knights,  and  Maria  T 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.,  esubliah 
order  of  St.  Theresa,  and  revived  that 
Stephen. 

The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  wat 
tuted  at  Bruges,  in  1429,  by  Philip,  d 
Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his  maniage  « 
third  wife.  It  is  supposed  that  he  eht 
badge,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  staple 
factures  of  his  country.  It  at  flrat  eo: 
of  thirty  knights,  who  were  of  the  flnt  fi 
in  the  Low  Coontries.    At  fxtaeat  A* 
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I  bnmehe*  of  It :  of  one  the  nnpoor  is  aoTe- 
pi,  and  the  Ymg  of  Spain  of  the  other;  nil 
,«  pioire  their  noble  descent  from  the  ISth 
ituy.  The  motto  of  the  order  is  "Pretium 
t  ri/e  Ifikormm," 

!he  Teutonic  onler  owed  its  oriidn  to  some 
iicions  G^muuns  in  Jerusalem  durini;  the 
isadei,  wlio  assumed  the  title  of  "Teutonic 
liffhts,  or  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  our 
d7  of  the  Germans  at  Jerusalem."  Conrad, 
he  of  Swabia,  invited  them  into  I'ruaiia, 
oat  the  year  1230:  soon  aAer,  they  conqui'reil 
oaiia  tior  themMlves,  and  became  onr  of  tUr 
3«t  powerftU  orders  in  Europe.  But,  by  their 
lenul  qoarrelf,  th(-y  lost  their  power  and 
rtaessions:  aud  .\lbert,  marquis  of  Brandun- 
BK,  itTand  master  ol  the  order,  on  his  abjura- 
en  of  popery,  abdicated  the  ^crand-iuiuter- 
Up,  subiiued  Prussia,  and  expelled  ail  the 
l^s  who  would  not  follow  his  example. 

bi  IRW,  John  Gefirice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
hedcrielll.  of  Brandenburg, on  termiiiatiiiK 
Atir  disputes,  established  the  order  of  Since- 
liij,  as  a  pledge  and  conlirmatitm  of  their 
oiajr.  The  kniffhts  wear  a  bracelet  uf  i^>ld; 
■  aaeside  are  the  names  of  the  two  |>riurcK, 
■itkthti device,  "y#ini.'ir*iiif.>rr;"on  the  othtT 
to  are  two  armed  hands,  joined  and  placed 
Miwo  swords,  with  two  palm  branches  cniamil, 
■ith  this  motto,  "  C'nit  pour  juwiii,"  The 
ndcr  of  St.  Henry  was  also  instituted  in 
iBDBy,  in  173(>. 

The  great  order  of  WurtemberK  is  that  of  the 
^nt,  iastitnted  in  17U3.  ()n  the  left  side  of 
Ike  cost  is  a  silrer  star  embn>iden!d,  of  the 
Vm  linire  as  the  badfce,  in  the  middle  of  a 
|Kn  eirrle,  with  the  motto,  "  Amidti*  f'ir- 
Mifa'  F^dHf." 

l»  IJfXt,  the  elector  Palatine  rerired  the  order 
if  8t  Ilnbert,  flrst  instituted  by  a  diiku  of  Ju- 
list  sod  Cleres,  in  memory  of  a  victory  fcaiucd 
lykfai  on  St.  Hubert's  d^-,  in  1447-  All  the 
biyhts  have  either  military  emphiynientn  or 
ptMJBBs.  The  archbishop  of  Saltzbuix.  in 
ON.  instituted  tlie  order  of  St.  Uuport,  in 
hoMar  of  the  fbunder  and  patron  of  the  see 
■UA  he  held,  win  was  also  the  spoKtle  of  hi;i 
■any.  As  the  archbisliop  was  the  richest 
■1  Bost  powvrfU  prince  of  Bavaria,  next  to 
dKdector,  his  order  is  in  considerable  estlma- 
dM.  In  179),  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  insti- 
iOBlthe  Older  of  St.  Georse,  the  Defender  of 
Ac  Immaculate  Conception,  the  kni^hta  of 
*Udi  are  obliiced  to  prove  their  nobility  by 
fe4er  and  mother  for  five  generations. 

Ii  1813^  the  emperor  of  Atistria,  with  a  view 
■f  iranoting,  by  a  sense  of  lionoiur,  the  great 
BHiat  in  which  he  and  his  allies  were  en- 
Ptai  iof  the  delivemnce  of  the  continent 
Wa  the  tyranny  of  France,  intnxlured  a  new 
■Ib',  called  the  Iron  Cross.  The  bailirc  i^  of 
iKlgue  and  metal,  an  emblem  of  strenicth 
■ifBRknde. 

lauMOX.— It  is  nataral  to  snppoM,  and  we 
kt  to  belirva,  that  a  sense  of  religion 
1  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  The 


idea  of  a  great  Creator  of  the  tmiverse  and  of 
mankind,  muHt  have  offered  itself  even  to  rude 
and   imenliKhtened    minds;   and    reverential 
homage  was  the  result  of  this  suggestion.  Tl.u 
purity  of  primitive  worship  was  at  Icnirth  nir- 
rupted;  superMition  tilled  the  weak  mind  with 
iniairinary  terntrs,  the  sentiments  uf  gratituile 
for  exibteiire  and  roniinued  rupport,  and  the 
ivMX  of  oA'endiuK  an  Kll-|M)wcrful   Deity,  pni- 
duced  a  de>iiv  of  arkiiuwledifiiii;  and   pn)])i- 
tiatiug  a  {ilurality  of  divine  beings;  luul  tiie 
grossnesA  of  iiiolatry  was  substituted  fi>r  tlie 
refinement  of  s|iiritual  adoratiuu.    When  nicen 
had  thus  passi'd   in  the  ubMirvance  of  imly- 
theism,  an  inspired  lei;i8lHt(>r  auiiouneeil  the 
will  of  GckI  for  the  pn>iMixatinn  of  a  imrreet 
system  of  religinu,  ineulcntinjc  the  uuity  ut  the 
divine  cHsenee,  and  combiuiug  !>triet  mnrflity 
with  a  piuus  belief  of  important  and  Niluiary 
doctrines.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  .Mosaic 
dispensation,  or  the  old  covenant  bi>tweeu  (tod 
and  man;  but  this   system,  whirh  was  not 
generally  diiTusicd  over  the  world,  whh  at  length 
corrupted   by  human   depravity:  and  a  new 
covenant  m'us  established  in  the  revered  name 
of  the  Son  of  God.      The  progre>s  of  (.'hris- 
tiaiiiiy  was  long  olistrueted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
pagan  philusopliers,  and  by  the  di<iuclinatiim 
of  the  |>eople  to  any  religious  chance;  and  its 
votaries  were  even  erui'Uy  persecuted  for  pre- 
suming to  entertain  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
established  creed.     This   unnatural   tyranny 
over  the  couseieiicc  was  cxerciseil,  with  suiiii! 
intermission,  tuitil  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  whs  acquired  by  C'onxtantinc  the 
Great,  who;«p  eiicouraitemeut  of  the  new  rcli- 
ariim  reflected  honour  on  his  character.      It 
ultimately  became  the  general  faith  tkmiugh 
the  wide  estriit  of  the  civilized  world:   hut, 
though  many  of  the  .lews  were  e<m\erted  to  it. 
the  great  btnly  of  that  nation  reiimined  oliMi- 
nately  deaf  to  the  exhortations  of  the  t'hriit- 
tion  itreai'liers.      As  all   ehtablihlnnents   are 
liable  to  abuse  and  corruption,  even  the  apos- 
tolic religion  gradually  declined  into  a  mans 
of  superstition;  or,  if  that  censure  should  be 
too  haryh,  it  degenerated,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Runiish  pontiffs,  into  a  compound 
of  scriptural  truth  and  traditional  absurdity  or 
error.    The  primitive  simplicity  uf  an  apostle 
was  no  longer  found  in  a  bishop  or  any  other 
dignitary  of  the  aggrandizet!   church:    arro- 
gance,  t}Tanny,  rapacity,  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, disgraced  the  characters  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  pursued  a  course  diametrically 
opposite:  the  essence  of  piety  was  obscured 
by  a  multitude   of  ceremonial    ubsor\ances ; 
and  religion  was  rather  considered  as  a  lucra- 
tive trade  to  a  privileired  class,  than  a^  n  me- 
dium of  spiritual  rniiiiurt  or  of  inoRil  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  state  Christianity  remained  for  many 
centuries,  in  Grmuiny  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Many  ot  the  Cierman  prelates  possessed 
great  temporal  power,  and  tyrannized  both 
over  the  princes  aiid  the  people;  and,  ^^A\c 
U  G2 
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the  neralar  clerKf  in  general  were  nef(lit;ent  of 
their  duties,  the  indolent  monks  rioted  on  the 
spoils  of  the  public.    The  Bohemians  were  the 
first,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  who 
entertained  ideas  of  reformation.    To  the  writ- 
inRs  of  Wickliffe,  railed  the  ^IcniinK  Star  of 
the   Reformation,   they  were   ])rincipally  in- 
debted for  that  lifcht  wiiirh  shone  npon  their 
minds:  and  John  Iluss,  and  Jerome  of  Prai^ue, 
berame  the  forerunners  «)f  Luther.    Alter  the 
couMril  of  Constance  had  triumphed  over  those 
unfortnnnte  martyrs,  ttie  eause  of  reform  lan- 
guished for  a  cPDtur\-;  and  Martin  Luther,  a 
Saxon  friar,  then  arose  to  unmask  the  defor- 
mities of  popery;   and,  as  his  followers  pro- 
tested airain^t   its   errors   and   ahus(>s,   they 
remived  the  denomination  of  Protestants.    He 
exclaimed   »p\inst   the   vicious   lives  of  the 
cleriry ;  nnA  condemned  the  unnecessary  mul- 
tiiiliciiion  of  sacraments,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  use  of  private  masses,  the  adoration 
of  ima;;es,  the  observance  of  traditicmal  dof?- 
m.is,  the  Krant  of  induljcences,  the  refusal  of 
the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  re- 
strictions of  the  perusal  of  those  scriptures 
which  were  the  only  true  Kuides  in  faith  and 
morals:  yet  his  reform  was  im]>erfect,  because 
he  did  not  cxpli>d<>  the  absurdity  of  transub- 
ntantiation,  but   men-ly  qualified   it   by   the 
quibble   of  consubstantiation.     Though  the 
flames  of  persecution  were  lighted  up  against 
them,  the  Lutheran  doctrines  quickly  made  a 
great  progress.    J)y  the  elector  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Saximy,  the  new  system  was  eagerly 
adopted;  and  it  spread  over  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, in  defiant^  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romanists.    It  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  a  connected  form,  in  1530,  under 
the  title  of  the  ('onfession  of  Augsburg;  but 
that  prince  was  not  disposed  to  regard  it  with 
favour.    A  new  reformer  soon  after  appeared, 
whose  opinions  creutetl  a  schism  in  the  Pro- 
testant community.     This  was  Calvin,  or  Le 
Chauve,  a  learned  Prencbman,  but  of  a  stem 
and  morose  spirit,  who  endeavoured  to  explode 
all  fom;!;  and  ceremonies,  to  simplify  the  dress 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  abolish  the  sui)eriority  of 
episcopal  rank,  and  introduce  into  the  church 
a  republican  or  presbyterian  government.    As 
his  plan  was  more   accordant   than   that  of 
Luther  to  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Branden- 
burg, it  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  that 
electorate:  it  was  also  received  by  the  majority 
of  the  Hessians,  and  it  found  its  way  into  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  as  did  also  the  Lutheran 
creed.    Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  to  cherish  the  Catholic  worship  with 
devout  ccal:  and  even  the  Bohemians  suffered 
the  arrogant  bigotry  of  their  princes  to  subdue 
them  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  Romish  esta- 
blishment.   After  several  wars,  in  which  reli- 
gious variance  concurred  with  ambition  and 
olitical  animosity  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
men.  Protestantism  was  solemnly  confirmed 
ta  Oermany,  byUie  treaty  of  Westphalia,  when 
h  wu  agreed  that   the  memben  ot  \>otVv 


churches  should  ei^oy  an  equality  of  rijihta 
and  privileges. 

LiTBBATURE. — No  countiy  has  produced  a 
greater  variety  of  authors  than  Germany,  uul 
there  is  nowhere  a  more  general  taste  for 
reading,  especially  in  the  Protestant  countries 
Printing  is  encouraged  to  a  fault ;  books  are 
profusely  inulti])Iied  in  every  department  ot 
literature;  and  thousands  of  theses  and  disp1^ 
tations  are  annually  published;  for  no  man 
can  be  a  graduate  in  the  universities,  who  hai 
not  published  at  least  one  disputation. 

j^Iany  of  the  Germans  have  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  various  branches  of 
learning  and  science.  They  have  writtn 
largely  upon  the  Roman  and  canon  laws. 
St^l,  Von  Swicten,  Storch,  Hoffman,  InRrn- 
housz,  and  IVanck,  have  contributes!  grettly 
to  the  improvement  of  medicine;  Ruvinusaad 
Dillenius,  of  botany;  Ilcister.  of  anatomy  tad 
surgery;  Neumann,  Zimmermann,  Mamaft 
and  others,  of  chemistry.  In  astronomy,  Kep- 
ler deservedly  obtained  a  great  reputation:  tad 
Puffendorff  is  one  of  the  first  writers  on  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  has  also  merit 
as  an  historian.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  17<^ 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  last,  Gtr- 
many,  by  her  divines,  and  by  her  religiou 
sects,  was  so  much  involved  in  disputes  about 
systematic  theology,  that  few  comparatively 
paid  any  attention  to  other  parts  of  learainft 
or  to  polite  literature.  The  style  of  wiitinf 
also  in  German  books,  which  at  the  thne  ol 
the  Reformation  was  pure  and  original,  beam 
ridiculous,  by  a  very  frequent  inbermixtoie  at 
Latin  and  French  words;  which,  tboogh  thtf 
were  not  understood  by  the  people  in  geMiali 
were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  superiority  ta 
the  writers,  and  were  therefore  much  affected; 
for  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  leaned  ia 
Germany,  that  compiling  huge  volumes,  wU 
loading  them  with  quotations  from  all  snts  of 
authors,  and  fhim  all  languages,  formed  dN 
true  test  of  great  erudition.  Ilieir  prad■^ 
tions,  therefore,  became  heavy  and  pedaatia 
and  were  consequently  disregarded  by 
refined  nations. 

It  was  about  the  year  1730  that  the  | 
of  literature  in  Germany  began  to  brigtaci. 
Leibnitz  and  Wolff  opened  the  way  to  a  kcitv 
philosophy  than  bad  before  prevailed.  Gatl- 
sched,  an  author  and  professor  at  Leipst^  aha 
was  greatly  honoured  by  Frederic  III.  Uag'' 
Prussia,  introduced  a  better  taste  of  wiUi|b 
by  publishing  a  German  grammar,  aad  iaKi- 
tuting  a  literary  society  for  poliahiag  the  ka* 
guage,  and  promoting  the  atndy  of  the  Wl» 
lettres.  We  may  consider  this  as  the  epoA 
from  which  the  Germans  began  to  writs  ailk 
elegance  in  their  own  language  upoD  lonti 
suhjectfl,  and  to  Aree  themselves,  ia  a  tunriiw 
able  degree,  from  that  verboaeneaa  andpedaaUT 
by  which  they  had  been  charaeteriied.  AkiM 
this  time  several  young  men  in  the  uakiwHf 
of  Leipsic,  and  oth«  parts  of  Lower  Gcnonft 
united  in  pnbliahing  lome  poriodieal 


he  general  entertainment  of 
ry  taste.  Some  of  these  per- 
beeame  eminent  autliors ;  and 
till  in  high  estimation. 
reachinK  among  the  German 
r  underwent  a  considerable 
began  to  translate  the  best 
reneh  sermons,  particularly 
n,  Sherlock,  Saurin,  Bourda- 
..  They  improved  by  these 
Dshetm,  Spalding,  Zollikofer, 
shed  sermons  which  would  do 
mtry;  but  they  still  retain  too 
prolixity  for  which  German 
mentators  have  been  so  much 
n  it  be  denied  that  great  num- 
nan  preachers,  even  in  large 
ns,  are  still  too  much  distin- 
ur  language,  absurd  opinions, 
joa  to  the  dictates  of  reason 

.glish  periodical  writings,  such 
',  Tatler,  and  Guardian,  being 
he  German  language,  excited 
.  among  the  writers  of  that 
number  of  periodical  papers 
x>u8  merit.  One  of  the  first 
ed  at  Hamburgh,  under  the 
triot,"  in  which  Dr.  Thomas, 
uxj,  was  concerned,  who  was 
plain  to  the  British  factory  at 
Uert,  one  of  the  most  elegant 

and  one  of  the  most  esteemed , 
ed  to  the  improvement  of  thr  ir 
of  writing  is  particularly  cal- 

the  heart,  and  to  inspii-*.-  sen- 
ity  and  piety.  His  fables  and 
tters,  and  his  moral  lomances, 
I  in  Germany,  that  even  many 
!  them  by  heart.  His  comedies 
polar,  though  they  are  rather 
,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
le  stage. 

t,  Hagedom,  Gleim,  Kleist, 
id  others,  excelled  in  poetry. 
g.  Leasing,  Wieland,  Wiese, 
r,  Kotzebue,  and  Iffland,  ac- 

their  dramatic   productions. 

an  able  historian.  Rabener 
rical  works,  immortalized  his 
e  Germans;  though  some  of 
f  too  local  a  nature,  and  too 
o  German  customs,  manners, 
o  be  read  with  great  pleasure 
her  nations.  Tlie  Messiah  of 
liaed  hhn  to  a  higher  degree  of 

Gessner,  the  Swiss  painter, 
'Death  of  Abel,"  a  well-known 
Ic  Und,  written  in  animated 

ermann,  Abt,  Kaestner,  Segner, 
r,  Kmger,  and  Sulzer,  distin- 
dves  hy  their  philosophical 
JMCOw,  Bonau,  Putter,  Gat- 
nd  SchmiAt,  excelled  in  his- 
[»  the  composition  of  novels 
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and  romances,  the  Germans  are  not  equal  to 
the  English  or  the  French.  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  deeply  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
or  so  conversant  in  the  art  of  exciting  interest. 
Yet  Kotzebue,  Wieland.  Augustus  La- Fontaine, 
and  Kramer,  produced  some  pleasing  works  in 
this  department;  and,  if  Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of 
Werter"  had  a  better  moral,  the  work  would 
be  more  amusing  and  attractive,  if  not  more 
pathetic. 

In  works  relating  to  antiquity,  and  the  arts 
known  among  the  ancients,  the  names  of 
Wiuckelman,  Klog,  and  Lessing,  are  familiar 
with  those  who  are  skilled  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  In  ecclesiastical,  philosophical,  and 
literary  history,  the  names  of  Fabricius,  Mo- 
sheim,  Semler,  and  Brucker,  are  well  known 
among  us.  Raphelius,  Michaelis,  and  Walch, 
are  famous  in  sacred  literature.  Cellarius,  Bur- 
man,  Taubman,  Keiske,  Emesti,  Beimar,  lla- 
vercamp,  lieyne,  Wytienbach,  Wolff,  and 
Brunck,  have  published  some  of  the  best 
editions  of  Greek  aud  Latin  classics. 

in  the  cultivation  of  the  line  arts,  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  beeu  deficient.  Their  country 
has  produced  many  excellent  painters,  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  engravers.  They  even  pre- 
tend to  have  been  the  inventors  of  engraving, 
etching,  and  mezzotinto.  Printing,  if  invented 
in  Holland,  which  is  doubtful,  was  soon  after 
greatly  improved  in  Germany.  That  country 
has  likewise  given  birth  to  some  excellent 
musical  composers— Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Von  Weber;  of  whom 
Handel  stands  at  the  head,  having  arrived  at 
the  sublime  of  music.  The  names  above  men- 
tioned are  those  of  authors  who  have,  most  of 
them,  been  long  deceased.  Since  their  time, 
every  branch  of  literature  has  been  cultivated 
with  increased  ardour  and  success.  To  give  a 
mere  list  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  well- 
earned  reputation  would  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  our  confined  limits  will  atford.  That  this 
is  a  fact  will  be  easily  perceived,  when  we  in- 
form the  reader  that  Germany  now  contains 
about  10,000  authors,  and  that  not  less  than 
•WOO  new  works  are  annually  published ! 

Univbksitixs. — There  are  at  present  in  Ger- 
many twenty-four  universities:  Berlin,  Kcenigs- 
burg,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonne,  and  Greifswalde, 
in  Prussia;  Vienna,  Prague,  Olmutz,  Inspruck, 
and  Gratz,  in  Austria;  Munich,  Wurtzburg, 
and  Erlangen,  in  Bavaria;  Jena,  and  Leipsic, 
in  Saxony;  Heidelberg,  and  Freyberg,  in  Ba- 
den; Marburg,  in  Hesse  Cassel;  Giessen,  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt;  Gcettingen,  in  Hanover; 
Tubingen,  in  Wirtemburg;  Rostock,  in  Meck- 
lenburg; and  Kiel,  in  Holstein.  Of  these,  the 
majority  are  Protestant.  Colleges,  gymnasia, 
pedagogies,  and  Latin  schools,  are  also  dis- 
persed over  the  country;  and  there  are  many 
academies  and  societies  for  promoting  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  the  belles-lettres,  anti- 
quities, painting,  sculpture,  architecttire,  &c.'. 
as,  the;  Imperial  Leopoldine  Academy  ot  t\ie 
Natunt  Curioal;  the  Academiea  ot  Sdeuce  «x 
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Vieona,  Berlin,  Munich,  Gcettingen,  Leipsic, 
Ihusbori;,  Giesen,  and  Uamburgh.    At  I>res- 
den  and  Nuremberg  are  academies  for  the  tine 
arts ;  at  Berlin  a  royal  military  academy;  and 
at  Augsburg  is  the  Imperial  Franciscan  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Art« ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Latin  and  Genu^n  Societies  at  Jena.    Of  the 
public  libraries,  the  most  ccl«-lirated  are  those  i 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Ciocltinxen,  Halle,  ' 
Wolfenbuttcl,  Hanover.  Weimar,  and  Leipsic.  j 
Each  of  the  fin>t  lour  has  more  than  'Jttn.tM  | 
volumes;  tiiereart*  thirty-six  which  have::5,000  I 
volumes,  and  upwards. 

LA.fOL'AGE.— The  German  language  is  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic,  which  sprang  from 
the  Gothic.  It  varies  considerably  in  its  dia- 
lects as  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  purest  in  Saxony  and  Hanover,  and 
in  the  soutlii-rn  and  eastern  provinces  most 
corrupted  and  uncouth. 

The  German  Paternoster  is  as  follows: — 

"  Unser  Vater,  der  du  hist  im  hinimel,  ge- 
heiliget  werde  dein  nam;  zuitonimr  di-in  reich; 
deiu  Ml  ille  gcschehe,  wie  im  himmel  also  auch 
auf  erden.  Unser  tocglich  brod  gib  uns  iieute ; 
nnd  vrrgib  uns  unsere  schuldcn,  als  wir  veri;e- 
ben  un&ern  schuldigeni :  und  fuehrc  uns  nicht 
in  verburiiung;  sondem  erloese  uns  von  dem 
buesen;  den  dein  ist  das  rcicb,  und  die  krafft, 
und  die  herrlichkeit,  in  ewigkeit.    Amen." 

A:<TiQUiTiKS. — Some  remains  of  Roman  edi- 
fices and  other  antiquities  arc  found  in  Ger- 
many. Tlie  vast  Gotliic  palaces,  cathedrals, 
castles,  and,  above  all,  town-houses,  in  Ger- 
many, are  very  curious,  and  impress  the  be- 
holder with  their  rude  magnificence:  many 
castles  have  the  same  appearance,  probably, 
as  they  had  4W  years  ago;  and  their  fortifica- 
tions generally  consist  of  a  brick  wall,  bastions 
or  half-moons,  and  trenches  filled  with  water. 

IIisTOBT.— The  manners  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans are  well  described  by  the  elegant  and 
forcible  pen  of  Tacitus.  They  were  a  brave 
and  independent  race  of  men,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  tiicir  love  of  liberty  and  arms. 
They  resisted  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire, 
not  in  its  origin,  or  in  its  decline,  but  after 
it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  when  it  con- 
tinued in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  princi- 
palities, which,  however,  were  occasionally 
connected  by  a  military  union,  for  tlic  puqKtse 
of  defending  themselves  against  such  enemies 
as  threatened  the  liberties  of  all.  At  length, 
the  Roman  power,  supported  by  art  and  policy, 
prevailed  over  a  considerable  part  of  Germany, 
and  various  portions  of  the  country  were  pro- 
vinciated. When  the  great  empire  was  shat- 
tered by  the  northern  barbarians,  Gennany 
was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  about  the  year  48(), 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  long  remained  in 
subjection  to  counts  and  margraves  of  that 
nation.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  par- 
ticnlar  chieftains  or  princes  to  reduce  the  rest 
into  subjection,  a  part  remained  unconquered 
until  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century :  then 


it  waa  that  Charlemaicne^  one  of  thoae  ( 
trie   and  superior  geniuses    wlio  sometimes 
start  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  first  extended  his 
military  power,  and  afterwards  his  civil  aotha- 
rity,  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.    His  pos- 
terity inherited  the  whole  or  various  parts  «l 
his  dominions  tmtil  the  death  of  Louis  III.,  is      | 
911;  at  which  time  the  different  princely  r^ 
suiiiing  their  original  independence,  rrjeeteJ 
the  Carlovingian  line,  and  placed  Conrad,  dokt 
of  Franconia,  on  the  throne.    From  that  time;      ' 
Germany  was  considered  as  an  elective  mo- 
narchy.   Princes  of  different  families,  seeoid' 
ing  as  their  interests  or  their  arms  prevtiki      , 
were  called  to  the  throne.     Of  these,  the  mxt 
considerable,  until  the  Austrian  line  scquirei 
the  imperial  power,  were  the  liouses  of  Suoauj, 
Franconia,  and  Swabia.     The  reigns  of  tbeit 
emperors  contain   nothing   more  mnarksUe 
than  the  contests  between  them  and  the  po|M 
From  these,  in  the  beginningof  the  Utken- 
tury,  arose  the  factions  of  the  Goelphs  ssd 
Ghibelines,  of  which  the  former  were  attactoi 
to  the  pope,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperar, 
and  both,  by  their   violence  and  invetetscy, 
tended  to  disquiet  the  empire  and  Italy  for 
several  ages.   The  emperors,  too,  were  oftea  at 
war  with  the  Turks;  and  sometimes  tlleGc^ 
man  princes  (as  happens  in  all  elective  luBf- 
doms)  with  one  another,  about  the  succesiiM. 
But  what  more  deserves  the  attentioB  of  a 
judicious  reader  than  all  those  noisy  bat  u> 
interesting  disputes,  is  the  progress  of  gorcn* 
ment  in  Germany,  which  was.  in  some  measot^ 
opposite  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Et- 
rope.  When  the  empire  raised  by  Charlemigar 
fell  asunder,  all  the  independent  princes  Hh 
sumcd  the  right  of  election;  and  thooe  ^* 
were  afterward  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
electors  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  inflamee  ii 
appointing  a  successor  to  the  imperial  throM: 
they  were  nothing  more  than  officers  of  lUifc 
or  of  the  king's  household.     By  dK^ttta,  •■ 
they  lived  near  tiie  royal  person,  and.  likf  d 
other  princes,  had  independent  territoriw  b» 
longing  to  them,  they  increased  their  iaiaatf 
and  authority ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Otho  IL.  of 
the  House  of  Saxony,  in  9M,  acquired  the  ah 
right  of  electing  the  emperor.    Thoa,  whto  li 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  tte 
great  lords,  who  were  all  originally  alkidid  « 
independent  barons,  was  diminished  hf  ^ 
power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  ly  <^ 
influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Ghreat  Brit^ 
in  Germany,  on  the  other  hsind,  the  fvnmm 
the  electors  rose  upon  the  rains  of  tke  eapa* 
ror's  supremacy,  and  of  the  popular  j■riiA^ 
tion.    Otho  I.  having,  in  98S,  united  Italy » 
the  empire  of  Germany,  procured  a  deote  t^ 
the  clergy,  that  he  and  his  soceessors  ifef^ 
have  the  power  of  nominatinic  the  popih  ^ 
granting  investitures  to  bishops.    In  Itfl  *■ 
the  disgrace  of  the  imperial  diffnitj,  HcMy  V«     • 
a  weak  and  wicked  prince  ■omndfeiid  thi  !^ 
right  of  investiture  and  other  po«rcn; 
when  pope  Benedict  XII.  had  refluad 
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a  to  Loida  ▼.  of  Bataria,  in  1388^  it  «-as  de- 
icd,  in  the  diet  of  tlie  empire,  that  the 
gority  of  mlfrageB  of  the  electoral  coUeKe 
mid  confer  the  empire  without  the  consent 
the  pope,  and  tliat  he  had  no  superiority  orer 
!  emperor,  nor  any  rixht  to  reject  or  to  con- 
9  elections.  In  14%,  Albert,  archduke  of 
atfia,  was  elected  emperor;  and  that  diKnity 
atiaaed  in  the  male  line  of  his  family  for 
I  jears.  One  of  his  snceessors,  Maximilian, 
irried  the  heiress  of  Chailes  duke  of  Bur- 
ndy;andthnBthe  dukedom,  and  the  seventeen 
Qvinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  annexed  to 
e  House  of  Austria.  Charles  V^  grandson  of 
aximillan,  and  heir  to  the  kinfrdom  of  Spain, 
riffht  of  his  mother,  was  elected  emperor  in 
le  jear  IvlS.  Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru 
Qc  conquered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  in  his 
(ign  happened  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
eteial  parts  of  Germany;  which,  however,  was 
Ht  eoafirmed  by  public  authority  before  the 
KV  lUS,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  yean'  war, 
«kn  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded, 
h  the  reiicn  of  Ferdinand  III.  The  reifpa  of 
Cbriet  ▼.  waa  continually  dintnrbed  by  his 
laswith  the  German  princes,  and  the  French 
th|b  Tnneis  I.  Though  he  was  successful 
htte  beinnning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune, 
msd  the  eoncluaion  of  it,  began  to  forsake 
^\  which,  with  other  reasons,  occasioned  his 
■MettloB. 

His  brother,  Ferdinand  I^  who  in  1558  suc- 
MM  to  the  throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince 
*iik  icgard  to  religion.  He  had  the  address 
lipraeore  his  son,  Maximilian,  to  be  declared 
ttvof  the  Romans,  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
W  ia  UM.  By  hU  last  will  he  ordered  that, 
if  dihcr  his  own  male  issue,  or  that  of  his 
bsiker Charles,  should  fail,  his  Austrian  estates 
tkoald  revert  to  his  second  daughter,  Anne,  wife 
liike  deetor  of  Bavaria,  and  her  issue.  This 
falination  is  noticed,  as  it  gave  rise  to  tlie 
^position  made  by  the  Ilouse  of  Bavaria  to 
Aengmatic  sanction  in  favour  of  the  queen 
if  Bngary,  oo  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 

Ike  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  disturbed 
kr  imemil  commotiuns,  and  by  an  invaiiion 
faathe  Turks;  but  he  died  in  peace,  in  1576. 
!■  WIS  socceeded  by  his  son  Kodolph,  who 
*■  iavolved  in  a  war  with  the  II  iingarians,  and 
h  Afltrenccs  with  his  brother  Matthias,  to 
*AiK  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Austria,  in  his 
iMae.  II  is  successor  to  the  im  perial  crown, 
h  Nil,  was  Matthias,  under  whom  the  Lutlie- 
Wi  and  Calvinists  were  so  much  divided 
Mivg  themselves  as  to  threaten  the  empire 
*U  a  eiril  war.  The  emperor's  endeavourx 
■  ImI  reeiNiciled  them;  but  the  Bohemians 
■Mohed,  and  threw  the  imperial  comniivsAries 
Mofawlndow,  atPr^coa-  This  gave  rise  to 
I  niMNU  war,  which  lasted  thirty  years.  Mnt- 
Mh  hoped  to  ■nbdoeboth  parties;  but  tliry 
a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic 
t,  which  was  coonterhalanced  by  a  Ca- 
Leagnr. 
Mitthiaa,  dying  in  ICl^  was  succeeded  by 


his  cousin,  Ferdinand  II.;  but  the  Bohemians 
offered  their  crown  to  Frederic  the  elector  pala- 
tine, the  most  powerful  Protestant  prinre  in 
Germany,  and  son-in-law  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, James  I.  That  prince  was  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  accept  the  rron-n;  hut  he  lost  it, 
being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavnria 
and  the  imperial  gencralu,  at  the  battle  of 
Prague :  nnd  be  was  also  deprived  of  his  own 
electorate,  the  best  part  of  wiiich  wna  givon  to 
the  duke  of  Bavnria.  The  Protestant  prinres 
of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them,  at  tliat 
time,  many  abie  conimanderii,  who  were  at  thn 
I  head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  «ith 
I  great  drmnens  and  intrepidity:  among  them 
,  were  tiie  margrravc  of  Baden- DurlHch,  Chrix 
,  tian,  duke  of  Brunswirk,  and  count  ^Innsfeld ; 
the  laKt  was  one  of  the  ahlei>t  generals  of  the 
I  age.  Christian  IV.,  kin^  of  Denmark,  declared 
for  them;  and  Richelieu,  tiie  Fn>nch  minister, 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  House  of  .\ustria  ag- 
grandised. The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  excellent  generals;  and  C'liristiun,  having 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  tiie  evantrclic  league, 
was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  imperialist  of  great 
reputation  in  war.  Ferdinand  so  grossly  abused 
tlie  advantages  obtained  over  the  Protestants, 
that  they  fomieil  a  new  confederacy  at  I<eipBir, 
of  which  the  celebrated  tiustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  was  the  bead.  His  victories 
and  progress,  till  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzon,  in  103:2,  liave  already  been  related. 
But  the  Protestant  cause  did  not  die  m-ith  him. 
He  had  bred  a  set  of  bentes,  such  as  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  Torstonson.  Banier,  and 
others,  whose  spirited  efforts  shook  the  Aus- 
trian power,  till,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
pope  and  the  Venetians,  a  general  peace  was 
concluded  at  Munster,  in  1G4S. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  IfhiJ*  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  who  died  in  1057. 
I<eopold,  a  prince  of  little  merit  or  ability,  was 
the  next  emperor.  He  had  two  gn>at  powers 
to  contend  with — FVniiCP  on  one  side,  and  the 
Turks  on  the  other ;  and  he  was  a  loser  in  his 
wars  witli  botli.  France  tcHtk  fnmi  him  Alsace, 
and  other  territories  on  th(>  frontiers  of  the 
empire;  and  the  Turks  would  have  taken 
Vienna,  had  not  the  siege  been  raised  by  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Prince  Kugenc  of 
Savoy  was  a  young  adventurer  in  amis,  about 
the  year  1697.  As  one  of  the  imperial  generals, 
he  gave  the  Turks  the  first  checks  they  re- 
ceived in  Hungary;  and,  by  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witx,  in  IRiK),  Transylvania  was  ceded  to  the 
emperor.  The  empire,  however,  cimld  not 
I  have  withstood  the  power  of  France,  had  not 
King  William  III.  of  England  laid  the  lounda- 
I  tion  of  the  grnnd  cout'etleracy  against  French 
I  ambition,  tlie  conscquenceH  of  wliich  have 
been  already  described.  The  Hungarians, 
secretly  eneouraged  by  tlie  French,  and  exas. 
perated  by  tlie  unfeeling  tyranny  of  Leo|K)]d, 
were  still  in  amis,  under  tlie  protection  of  the 
Porte,  wlien  that  )>rince  died,  iu  IJQo. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jo&eDiV\,^YiQ  ^\^\. 
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the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire ;  but,  as  he  waa  very  ill  served  hj 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  em- 
pire, the  French  partly  retrieved  their  affairs, 
notwithstanding  their  repeated  defeats.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough,  though  he  obtained  very 
Kplendid  victories,  had  not  all  the  success 
he  expected  or  deserved.  Joseph  himself  was 
suspected  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  Germanic 
liberties;  and  it  was  evident,  by  his  conduct, 
that  he  expected  England  would  talce  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  war,  which  was  chiefly  carried 
on  for  bis  benefit.  The  English  were  disgusted 
At  his  slowness  and  selfishness ;  but  he  died  in 
1711,  before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians ; 
and,  leaving  no  male  issue,  was  succeeded  in  the 
fmpire  by  his  brother,  Charles  VI.,  whom  the 
Allies  were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  in  opposition  to  the  dulce  of  Anjou. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  toolc  place,  in 
1713,  Charles  at  first  made  a  show  as  if  he 
Mould  continue  the  war;  but  he  found  himself 
unable,  when  he  was  forsaken  by  the  English. 
He  therefore  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  France,  at  Baden,  in  1714,  that  he  might 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
where  they  received  a  signal  defeat  from 
Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwardein. 
They  received  another,  of  equal  importance, 
from  the  same  general,  in  1717>  before  Bel- 
grade, which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  impe- 
rialists ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  peace  of 
J'assarowitt  was  concluded.  Charles  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  making  arrangements  for 
increasing  and  preserving  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  the  British  crown  devolved  to  the 
House  of  Hanover;  an  event  which  gave  him 
u  decisive  weight  on  the  continent,  by  the 
connexions  of  George  I.  and  II.  with  the  em- 
pire. Charles  was  sensible  of  this,  and  behaved 
with  such  arrogance,  that,  in  1725,  a  breach 
ensued  between  him  and  George  I.;  and,  so  un- 
steady was  the  political  system  of  Europe  at 
that  time,  that  the  principal  powers  often 
changed  their  old  alliances,  and  concluded 
new  ones,  contrary  to  their  interest.  Without 
entering  into  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  interest  of  Hanover  was  the 
main  object  of  the  British  court,  as  that  of  the 
emperor  was  the  establishment  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  he  having  no  male  issue. 
Mutual  concessions  upon  those  great  points 
restored  a  good  understanding  between  George 
II.  and  the  emperor  Charles;  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gaining 
the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquished  his  claims 
upon  the  Austrian  succession. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  ill  success 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  he  Iiad  under- 
taken chiefly  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
great  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Prince 
Eugene  was  then  dead;  and  he  had  no  general 
to  tupplj  his  place.     The  system  of  France 


happened  at  that  time  to  be  padflc;  andCsN 
dinal  Fleury  obtained  for  him,  firom  the  Tarka» 
a  better  peace  than  he  had  reason  to  expect. 
To  pacify  the  German  and  other  Eoropesn 
princes,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  maTriage  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  prince  who  could  brinfC 
no  accession  of  power  to  the  Austrian  family- 
He  died  in  1740;  and  his  favonrite  scbena 
must  have  been  overthrown,  had  it  not  beea 
for  the  firmness  of  the  king  of  Great  Britaio. 
His  daughter's  succession  was  strongly  op- 
posed. The  young  king  of  Prussia,  with  a 
powerful  army,  entered  and  conquered  SHaiM, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  wrongfully  wrested 
from  his  family.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  set  up  claims  directly  incom- 
patible with  the  pragmatic  sanction ;  and  ia 
this  they  were  joined  by  France,  though  sU 
those  powers  had  solemnly  guarantied  it.  The 
imperial  throne  was  filled  by  the  elector,  who 
took  the  title  of  Charles  YII.  in  Januaiy. 
1742.  The  French  poured  their  armies  into 
Bohemia,  where  they  took  Prague;  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  to  take  off  the  weight  ti 
Prussia,  was  forced  to  cede  the  most  valoakls 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  by  a  formal  treaty. 

The  youth,  beauty,  and  sufferings  of  Maik 
Theresa,  and  the  noble  fortitude  with  which  ibt 
bore  her  misfortunes,  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
H  ungarian^  under  whose  protectitm  she  thietr 
herself  and  her  infant  son ;  and,  though  they 
had  always  been  remarkable  for  their  ^saflae- 
tion  to  the  House  of  Austria,  they  deelani 
unanimously  in   her  favour.     Her  genenis 
drove  the  French  out  of  Bohemia;  and  Geai|t 
II.,  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Hanoi»- 
rian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  DettiD|«k 
in  1743.     Charles  YII.  was  at  this  time  db- 
tressed  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  driva 
out  of  his  electoral  dominions,  as  had  beet 
his  ancestor,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  fbrsidtaf 
with  France,  and  would  have  given  the  qaH> 
of  Htmgary  almost  her  own  terms ;  but : 
haughtily  rejected  all  accommodatioii,  \ 
advised  to  it  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  her  hart 
and  indeed  only  friend.    This  obstiiiaey  pM 
Frederic  of  Prussia  a  colour  fbr  the  biTasiaa  rf 
Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  aapportiaf  iht 
imperial  dignity;   but,  though  the  PiuMfM 
monarch,  on  this  occasion,  took  PnfiM^  mU 
subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdMB.  ht 
was  not  supported  by  the  French ;  npos  «Udk 
he  abandoned  all  Us  conquests,  and 
into  Silesia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  174B,  the  1 
tunate  emperor  died;  and  the  duke itfl 
then  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  waa 
succeeid  him,  by  the  title  of  Francb  L  TIk 
election  strengthened  the  intereat  of  Us  acdw 
and  politic  wife;  but  the  ill  sueeeia  ti  At 
allies  against  the  French  and  Bavarians  fa  At 
Netherlands,  and  the  loss  of  the  battk  tf 
Fontenoy,  retarded  her  operationa  agaiait  Hi 
Prussian  majesty.  The  latter  defeatad  Ihl 
emperor's  brother.  Prince  Charlea  of  LamiM 
who  had  befbre  driven  the  PnuaiaM  oat  il 
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nd  Geonse  II.,  di^nsted  at  the 
ft  the  empress,  thought  proper  to 
Um  the  possiessioii  of  Silesia,  as 
eaty.  Frederic,  soon  after,  pre- 
te  had  discovered  a  secret  conven- 
had  been  concluded  by  Maria 
1  the  empress  of  Russia  and  the 
nd,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  to  strip 
ominions,  and  divide  them  among 
Upon  this  he  suddenly  attacked 
Poland,  drove  him  out  of  Saxony, 
roops,  and  took  possession  of  Dres* 
le  held  till  a  treaty  was  adjusted 
ediation  of  his  Britannic  m^esty, 
e  king  of  Prussia  aclmowledgeJ 
Lorraine  as  emperor.  The  war 
.  the  Low  Countries,  not  only  to 
ta^e  but  to  the  discredit  of  the 
d  Dutch,  till  it  was  finished  by  the 
la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  By  that  treaty, 
mce  more  guarantied  to  the  king 

It  vraa  not  long  before  that 
talousies  were  renewed  and  veri- 
e  views  of  the  Russian  empress 
rith  those  of  the  empress-queen 
of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally 
r  France  in  their  new  schemes,  a 
IS  excited  in  the  empire,  in  1756. 
Prussia  declared  against  the  ad- 
le  Russians  into  Germany,  and  bis 
ijesty  against  that  of  the  French. 
two  principles,  all  former  differ- 
m  th^  monarchs  were  forgotten; 
clsh  parliament  agreed  to  pay  an 
Idy  of  je670,000  to  Frederic  during 
flames  of  which  were  now  rekin- 
sater  fniy  than  ever. 
ian  majesty  now  invaded  Saxony, 

imperial  general.  Brown,  at  the 
iwositx,and  forced  the  Saxons  to 
leir  arms,  though  almost  impreg- 
ed  at  Pima:  and  the  elector  of 
In  fled  into  Poland.  After  this, 
I  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire; 
neh  poured,  by  one  quarter,  their 
he  Russians  <Ud  by  another,  into 
EUs  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  is 
e  paralleled  in  history.  lie  rushed 
into  Bohemia  with  inconceivable 
.  trinmphed  over  an  army  of  100,OOC 
onder  General  Brown,  who  was 
e  Inave  Marshal  Scbwerin  was  on 
the  Prasaians.  He  then  besieged 
plied  it  with  a  most  tremendous 
t,aa  be  was  beginning  to  imagine 
opa  were  invincible,  they  were  re- 
Ifai  by  the  Austrian  general,  Datm, 
to  i^ae  the  siege.  The  operations 
mr  multiplied  every  day.  The  im- 
.der  Coimt  Daun,  were  formed  into 
opa;  but  they  were  defeated  at  the 
eothen,  and  the  Prussians  took 
obtained  other  great  advantages, 
jj,  after  entering  Germany,  gave  a 

tka  aapeet  of  the  war;  and  the 
t  Mteipfiaiiig  genius  of  Count ; 
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Daun  laid  his  Prussian  mi^Mty  under  infinite 
difficulties,  notwithstanding  all  his  great  victo* 
ries.  At  first  he  defeated  the  Russians  at  Eom- 
dorf ;  but  an  attack  made  upon  his  army,  in 
the  night,  by  Count  Daun  at  Hochkirchen,  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  affairs,  though  he  re- 
trieved  them  with  admirable  presence  of  mind. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  sacrifice  Saxony 
for  the  safety  of  Silesia;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  few  periods  of  history  aflford  such 
room  for  reflection  as  this  campaign  did;  six 
sieges  were  raised  almost  at  the  same  time: 
that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Russians;  tliat  of  Leip- 
sic,  by  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  empire;  tliat  of  Dres- 
den, by  Count  Daun ;  and  those  of  Neiss,  Cosel, 
and  Torgau,  also  by  the  Austrians. 

Many  important  events  wtiich  passed  at  the 
same  time  in  Germany,  between  the  French, 
who  were  driven  out  of  Uanover,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, or  their  allies,  must  be  omitted  on  account 
of  the  brevity  which  this  compendium  requires. 
The  operations  on  both  sides  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  history,  l)ecause  nothing  was  done 
that  was  decisive,  though  the  war  was  ex- 
tremely bloody  and  burdensome  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. Great  was  the  ingratitude  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary  to  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
allies,  who  were  now  daily  threatened  with  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  The  Russians  had  taken 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Colberg,  the  only  port  of  his  Prussian 
nu^esty  in  the  Baltic.  Till  then,  he  had  enter- 
tained too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Russians ; 
but  he  soon  found  that  they  were  his  most 
formidable  enemies.  They  advanced,  under 
Count  Soltikoff,  in  a  body  of  90,000  men,  into 
Silesia.  In  this  distress  be  acted  with  a  courage 
and  resolution  that  bordered  upon  despair; 
but  was  at  last  defeated  by  the  Russians,  with 
a  very  severe  loss,  in  a  battle  at  Kunersdorff, 
near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  became  now 
the  tennis-ball  of  fortune.  Succeeding  defeats 
seemed  to  announce  his  ruin,  and  all  avenues 
toward  peace  were  apparently  shut  up.  He 
had  lost  many  brave  and  able  generals,  beside 
those  who  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
At  Landshut,  Laudohn  defeated  his  army  under 
Fouquet,  on  which  he  bad  great  dependance, 
and  thereby  opened  to  the  Austrians  an  easy 
passage  into  Silesia.  None  but  Frederic  III. 
would  have  thought  of  continuing  the  war 
under  such  repeated  losses ;  but  every  defeat 
he  received  seemed  to  give  him  ftesh  spirits. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  account  for  the 
inactiviQr  of  his  enemies  after  his  defeat  near 
Frankfort,  except  by  the  jealousy  which  tbe 
imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Russian 
allies.  They  had  taken  Berlin,  and  laid  the  in- 
habitants under  pecuniary  contributions;  but, 
toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  defeated 
the  imperialists  in  the  battle  of  Torgau,  in 
which  Count  Daun  was  wounded.  This  was 
the  best  fought  action  in  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  ever  been  engaged;  but  vt  covtVivciv 
1(1^000  ofiuB  best  trooi>s,  and  was  aUen^ed.NiW.Vw 
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no  icreat  consequences  in  his  favour.  New  rein- 
forcements which  frequently  arrived  from  Rus- 
sia, the  takin{(  of  Colberg  by  the  Russians,  and 
of  Schweidnits  by  the  Austrians,  seemed  almost 
to  have  completed  his  rnin,  when  his  great 
enemy,  the  empress  of  Russia,  died  in  1762. 
George  II.  had  previously  resigned  his  breath. 
The  deaths  of  those  illustrious  personages  were 
followed  by  important  consequenceis.  The  mi- 
nisters of  George  III.  were  solicitous  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war;  and  the  new  emperor  of  Russia, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Frederic, 
became  his  ally.  On  the  murder  of  the  emperor 
Peter,  however,  the  Russian  army  was  recalled. 
Uis  Prussian  majesty  was  so  weakened  by  his 
losses,  that  Maria  Theresa  might  perhaps  have 
at  last  humiliated  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prudent  reluctance  of  the  other  German  princes 
to  see  tlie  House  of  Brandenburg  too  much 
depressed.  At  first  the  queen  rejected  all  terms 
proposed  to  her,  anc^  ordered  30,000  men  to  be 
added  to  her  armies:  but  the  visible  unwilling- 
ness of  her  generals  to  execute  her  or  Jorsi,  and 
the  success  of  Frederic,  at  last  prevailed  upon 
her  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  liubertsburg,  in 
February,  1763. 

On  the  death  of  Francis,  in  1765,  his  son 
Joseph  succeeded  him.  The  iiew  emperor  had 
an  active  mind,  and,  though  not  of  a  warlike 
character,  was  encroaching  and  ambitious; 
yet,  for  some  years,  he  exhibited  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  attending  with  zeal  to  the  con- 
cerns of  internal  policy.  The  disorders  of  Po- 
land at  length  attracted  his  notice ;  and  he  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  Russian  empress  to 
join  in  the  first  partition  of  tliat  defenceless 
country.  After  another  interval  of  forbearance, 
he  aimed  at  the  seizure  of  a  great  portinn  of 
the  Bavarian  territories,  on  the  derease  of  the 
elector  without  issue ;  and  a  war  arose,  in  l/?'*^! 
ftom  his  arrogant  and  unjustifiable  pretensions : 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  whom 
Joseph  was  afraid  to  meet  personally  in  the 
field,  cooled  his  ardour,  and  impelled  him  into 
k  speedy  pacification.  lie  afterwards  demanded 
of  the  Dutch  the  free  navigatitm  of  the  Scheldt ; 
but  in  this  scheme  he  liken  ise  failed.  He  en- 
deavoured, however,  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects;  granted  a  highly  liberaJ  reli- 
glious  toleration,  and  suppressed  most  of  the 
religious  orders  of  both  sexes,  as  being  utterly 
useless,  and  even  pernicious  to  society;  abo- 
lished the  remains  of  servitude  and  villanage; 
fixed  the  fees  of  the  rapacious  agents  of  law  at 
a  moderate  amount,  granting  them  a  pension 
in  lieu;  abolished  the  use  of  torture  in  his  lie- 
xeditary  dominions,  and  removed  many  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  peasants  and  com- 
mon people  laboured.  He  was  a  prince  who 
tremt^  his  subjects  with  an  ease  and  affability 
vhieli  are  very  uncommon  in  persons  of  his 
rraJc  He  loved  the  conversation  of  ingenious 
,  and  m>p«red  solicitous  to  acquire  know- 


JlrtRr>Leopold|  grand  dule  of  Tuscany,  suc- 


ceeded his  brother  Jo8epli«  in  171 
the*public  praise  by  repeated  in 
deration  and  solid  principles, 
government  of  the  Tuscan  due 
prudent  and  beneficent,  showed 
to  more  just  reputation  than  cz 
by  the  mere  splendour  of  roj 
moderation  did  not  prevent  hi: 
with  a  spirit  which  overawed  th« 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  discon 
rians,  into  full  submission. 

The  French  Revolution  now 
attention  of  the  powers  of  Eui 
conference  at  Pilnitz,  the  empei 
Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Sax 
deliberated  on  the  critical  state 
discussed  provisional  schemes  o 
pold  for  some  time  was  very  irr 
last  seemed  to  be  intent  on  war 
of  a  pleuritic  fever,  on  the  1st  < 
in  the  45th  year  of  bis  age. 

Francis  II.  succeeded  his  fatl 
the  Austrian  inheritance,  and,  < 
July,  became  head  of  the  empi 
mous  election.  As  he  did  not 
hostile  views  against  the  demo 
France,  he  exposed  himself  to  s 
of  war.  His  troops  were  occ 
cessful ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  thi 
disastrous  to  him  in  point  of  t 
and  ruinous  to  his  finances.  Ui 
respite  which  succeeded  the  pacil 
he  sedulously  attended  to  the  i 
without  neglecting  the  renovatio 
of  hostility.  His  government  w 
moderate  and  equitable ;  but  det 
times  led  him  into  acts  nf  tyri 
concern  in  the  final  partition  of 
that  he  vras  not  invariably  uifiut 
sense  of  justice. 

The  next  war  in  which  the  era 
was  short,  but  sanguinary'.  As 
portant  incidents  of  that  and 
war  have  been  narrated  in  our 
liistory  of  France,  it  is  unnecessa 
petition  of  the  statement.  He  did 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  w  hit 
a  confirmation  of  that  of  Campc 
was  still  a  very  powerful  prince 
regarded  by  the  continental  pow( 
would  give  a  future  check  to  tb 
croaehments  of  Naiioleon.  Yet  I 
time  so  weary  of  war,  that  he  ma 
sition  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  < 
in  Iii0r2,  in  the  settlement  of 
Germany.  He  was  jealous  of  tl 
ment  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  on 
but  was  disposed  to  be  content, 
ther  Ferdinand  was  in  some  de) 
When  he  had  remained  for  several 
spectator  of  the  conduct  of  Fr 
roused  into  a  new  war  by  the  sei 
whom  he  even  suffered  to  recom: 
Mack,  an  incompetent,  if  not 
officer,  as  the  chief  commander 
In  a  few  weeks,  during  the  autun 
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,  to  imich  the  Anitrians  were 
g«  Mvere  and  afflictive;  and  the 
pairing  of  the  defence  of  his  capi- 

be  profiuied  by  an  insulting  foe. 
however,  relinquish  the  contest 
ualan  ^es,  who  had  the  principal 
!  battle  of  Austerlitz,  were  com- 
reat  on  that  disastrous  day.  It 
the  pacification  which  ensued  was 
>rk  of  Francis,  whom  the  Russian 
▼ain  stimulated  to  a  continuance 
.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
.tremely  onerous  to  the  vanquished 
not  only  lost  the  spoils  of  Venice 
erable  part  of  his  German  territo- 
a  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  other 
s  which  he  strongly  disapproved, 
iwing  year,  when  the  Prussians 
^of  ruin,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
monarch,  because  he  was  unpre- 
new  hostile  Operations;  and  an 
iason  may  perhaps  be  assigned— 
consider  Frederic  William  as  en- 
stance,  since,  by  declining  all  con- 
receding  coalition,  he  had  hastened 
don  of  the  head  of  the  empire. 
he  was  apparently  quiescent,  he 
f  prepcuing  for  a  future  contest, 
between  France  and  Austria  would 
nave  been  violated  by  the  latter,  if 
■d  not,  with  all  the  rashness  of 
volved  himself  in  a  hazardous  war 

Hoping  to  profit  by  this  oppor< 
letion,  the  emperor  called  all  his 
iree  into  the  field,  in  1809.  and  gave 
imly  for  an  invasion  of  Bavaria, 
dga  continued  to  be  the  obedient 
inee,  but  for  an  expedition  into  the 
ritories,  which  he  thought  might 
covered.  Fortune  seemed  for  a 
le  npon  his  arms:  but  disasters 
oently  experienced;  and  the  defeat 
pal  force  at  Wagram  induced  him 
kc^  vrhich  he  purchased  by  impor- 
«,  xeaigning  different  parts  of  Po- 
lazona  and  Russians,  and  a  part  of 
he  Rlienish  eonfederacy,  and  even 
le  •nbjcets  of  his  great  enemy  to 
m  of  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Save. 
low  to  be  effeetually  humbled ;  and 
strong  proof  of  his  despondency, 
Df  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
thtbe  oppressor  of  (Germany.  This 
^  him  in  a  dependant  state,  and 
liim  to  Ni^leon,  that  he  did  not 
like  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit, 
Mxiliary  force  to  the  mighty  army 
led  the  dominions  of  his  northern 
the  general  whom  he  selected  for 
lie  service  (the  prince  of  Schwart- 
teal  vHth  anch  caution  and  scru- 
iwriy  to  ezpoee  the  troops  to  great 
at  tlie  same  time,  with  an  appear- 
■ri^,  which  seemed  to  preclude 


dbet  of  the  invasion  had  nuuii- 1 


fested  itself  in  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded 
for  a  new  coalition,  Francis,  though  be  had 
placed  his  army  on  a  formidable  basis,  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  risk  a  new  war  with  N  apoleon ; 
and  he  suffered  the  French,  in  1813,  to  harass 
the  Russians  and  their  Qerman  associates  with 
all  the  rigours  of  hostility,  while  be  was 
anxiously  delil>erating  whether  he  should  in- 
terfere or  remain  neutraL  But  the  persua- 
sions of  his  able  minister,  Prince  Metternich, 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  generals,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  into  the  confede- 
racy. Nothing  could  he  more  truly  machia- 
velian  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  on  this  occasion.  The  accession  of 
Austria  gave  new  life  and  vii;our  to  the  conti- 
nental interest;  and  a  mighty  host  appeared 
in  the  most  terrific  attitude,  ready  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  the  enslavers  and  oppressors  of 
Germany.  It  was  not.  perhaps,  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  the  tide  would  soon  turn  against  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  the  transcendent 
magnitude  of  the  opposing  force.  They  fought, 
however,  vrithout  any  visible  abatement  of 
spirit;  and  their  emperor  moved  alternately  to 
the  centre  and  the  right,  against  that  part  of 
the  allied  force  which  Blucher  commanded, 
and  that  still  greater  army  which  the  prince  of 
Schwartsenberg  led  into  the  field;  while  his 
former  friend,  Bernadotte,  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  thre&tened  his  left  vi-ith  an  attack. 
After  various  conflicts,  in  which  the  allies  suf- 
fered severely,  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leipsic,  and  stationed  his  troops  in  a  semi- 
circular position  round  that  city.  His  adver- 
saries coolly  surveyed  his  positions,  and  derided 
his  means  of  resistance.  After  a  sanguinary 
battle  of  two  days,  the  various  assaults  were 
so  far  successful,  that  his  escape  seemed  pre- 
earious:  but  he  found  an  avenue  for  retreat; 
and,  after  a  very  severe  loss,  he  escaped  to  the 
Rhine  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army, 
after  having  defeated  the  Bavarians,  who  strove 
to  intercept  him  at  llanau. 

The  success  of  the  new  coalition  rescued 
Germany  and  Holland  from  encroachments 
and  usurpations;  and  the  next  step,  in  the 
progress  of  victory,  was  the  dictation  of  peace 
to  France  within  her  own  frontiers.  This  waa 
the  object  of  that  march  of  the  allies,  which 
filled  the  country  with  alarm,  and  shook  the 
tyrant  on  his  throne.  It  was  suspected,  by 
some  of  those  politicians  who  had  an  exalted 
opinion  of  their  own  sagacity  and  penetration, 
that  the  Austrian  emperor,  whatever  seal  he 
might  affect  to  display  in  the  cause  of  national 
independence,  would  not  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  deposing  his  son-in-law,  to  whose 
splendid  throne  his  ovm  grandson  seemed  to 
have  fair  pretensions:  but,  when  the  obstinacy 
of  Napoleon  had  constrained  the  allies  to  break 
off  all  negotiation  with  him,  Francis  was  not  less 
disposed  than  his  Russian  friend,  to  put  an  end 
to  that  proud  and  insolent  domination  which  the 
reviving  spirit  of  Europe  could  uo  longer  >:»too>l. 
The  two  armies,  which,  in  coiiMq,ueuGe  ot  \>da 
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Toked  by  the  emperor  at  VicnnA  proceeded  to 
the  Mttlemeiit  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
deliberations  of  the  princes  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  disturbed  by  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  P^lba,  who,  suddenly  appoarinsr  in 
France,  re-obtained  the  throne  by  the  kintc'ii 
retreat.  While  Francis  was  diliKcntly  em- 
ployed in  military  preparations,  the  usuri)er 
was  mined  by  the  maKoanimous  efforts  of  the 
Rnfflish  and  Prussians,  but  principally  by  the 
fr/rmrr;  and,  wlien  the  Austrian  army  bpiran 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  coctest,  little 
remained  to  be  performed,  except  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  treaty  for  the  humiliation  of  France. 

Germany  and  Italy  were  the  chief  countries 
to  whirh  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  were 
directed.  To  some  of  its  acts  we  have  already 
adverted;  and  its  other  resolutions  and arranfj^e- 
ments  will  be  noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Peace  has  since  prevailed  in  Germany;  and 
the  emperor,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  holy 
alliance,  has  overawed  his  subjects  into  that 
humble  forbearance  which  precludes  him  from 
the  necessity,  though  not  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, of  performing  his  promi.«e,  with  regard 
to  a  representative  government  and  a  free  con- 
Rtitntion.  But,  in  Italy,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Carbonari  (a  society  of  the  friends  of  freedom) 
produced  revolutions  which  roused  the  despot 
flfom  bii  dream  of  security. 

In  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontcse  terri- 
tmles,  even  the  soldiery  joined  the  people  in 
demanding  a  reform,  and  new  governments 
were  haitily  organised.  Francis,  apprehensive 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  his  Italian  provinces 
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quently  differed  very  widely  i: 
of  its  neighbours.  The  inte 
country  was,  in  consequence, 
those  vexatious  and  minons 
are  usually  laid  on  the  int( 
distant  and  independent  sta 
state  endeavoured  either  to  ] 
for  itself,  or  to  advance  its  ' 
taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pro* 
by  which  it  was  snrroundei 
officers  and  lines  of  custom-he 
all  over  the  country.  Instead  c 
and  dependant,  everything  wt 
pendent,  and  hostile ;  the  comi 
into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in 
prohibited  in  Wirtembctg  wc 
Bavaria.  It  is  allowed  on  all  lu 
has  contributed  so  much  t( 
industry  and  wealth  in  Grea 
perfect  freedom  of  intem.*)!  i 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  that 
pondence  among  the  varioi 
empire,  which  has  rendcrec 
market  for  the  products  of  < 
different  would  have  been  < 
dition  had  each  county  been 
state,  jealous  of  those  aroun< 
to  exalt  itself  at  their  expe: 
within  these  few  years,  this  w 
dition  of  Germany;  ttnd,  coc 
traordinaty  obstacles  such  a 
opposes  to  the  progress  of  ma 
merce,  and  civilization,  the 
that  they  are  comparativdy  t 
country,  bat  that  they  shou 
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'  the  many  advantages  that 
Pnusia  and  Germany,  from 
of  a  new  system  of  internal 
pnrsaed  the  measores  neces- 
Mmt,  with  an  earnestness  that 
ion,  and  with  a  determination, 
I  carry  their  point, 
aties  in  furtherance  of  this 
stiated  by  Prussia,  with  the 
Schwarsburg-Sonderhausen, 
{-Rudolstadt,  in  1818  and  1819, 
bat  there  should  be  a  perfect 
eroe  between  those  countries 
t  the  duties  on  exportation, 

transit,  in  Prussia  and  the 
sll  be  identical;  that  these 
id  along  the  frontier  of  the 
M)ntracting  parties;  and  that 
:ipate  in  the  produce  of  such 
tion  to  its  population.  Ail 
equently  entered  into  have 
this  fair  and  equitable  prin- 
ceptions  to  the  perfect  free- 
slU  the  countries  comprised 
or  tariif  alliance  being  con- 
des  constituting  state  mo- 
ad  cards  in  Prussia;  2nd.  to 

produce,  burdened  with  a 
luty  on  consumption  in  one 
ley  pay  in  another ;  and,  3rd. 
ed  under  patents,  conferring 
1  certain  privileges  in  the 
states  granting  the  patents, 
jtions,  which  are  not  very 
e  daily  decreasing,  the  most 
'  commerce  exists  among  the 

len  the  foundations  of  the 
d,  it  has  progressively  ex- 
comprises  more  than  three- 
erman  states,  exclusive  of 
[esse  joined  the  alliance  in 
d  Hesse  in  1831;  the  king- 
,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg, 
ds,  as  have  Baden,  Nassau, 
e  smaller  states  by  which  it 
been  joined,  with  the  excep- 
org  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg 
g,  and  Brunswick.  Hanover 
thin  the  league, 
encement  of  1836,  the  tariflf 
I  Prussia,  without  Neuchatel, 
le  small  parcels  of  her  terri- 
ly  other  states;  Bavaria  and 
itories;  kingdom  of  Saxony ; 
Hohensollem-Sigmaringen ; 
duchy  of  Hesse  and  Hom- 
|ian  states;  duchy  of  Baden 
uoUem ;  Nassau;  and  Frank- 
ceopying  a  territory  of  8252 
iQea  in  extent,  and  having  a 
tSMMB  souls. 


"  Thoughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  im- 
mense country,  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Netherlands,  eastward  to  Til- 
sit, on  the  confines  of  Russia,  and  from  Stettin 
and  Dantzic  southwards  to  Switzerland  and 
Bohemia,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
freedom  of  commerce.  A  commodity,  whether 
for  consumption  or  transit,  that  has  once 
passed  the  fr^mtier  of  the  league,  may  be  sub- 
sequently conveyed,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Instead  of  being 
confined  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their 
own  territories,  the  products  of  each  separate 
country  of  the  alliance  may  now  be  sent  to 
every  one  else;  each  will,  in  consequence, 
apply  itself  in  preference  to  those  depart- 
ments in  which  it  has  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage;  and  each  will  have  to  depend  for 
its  success,  not  on  the  miserable  resource  ot 
customs'  regulations,  but  on  its  skill  and  in- 
dustry. The  competition  thence  arising  will 
be  most  salutary;  and,  should  the  peace  ot 
Europe  be  preserved,  we  run  little  risk  in  say- 
ing, that  all  sorts  of  industry  will  make  more 
progress  among  the  states  comprised  within 
the  tariff  alliance,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
than  they  have  done  during  the  previous  halt 
century. 

"  An  assembly  of  representatives  firom  the 
allied  states  meets  annually,  to  hear  com- 
plaints, adjust  difficulties,  and  make  such  new 
enactments  as  may  seem  to  be  required.  The 
Prussian  tariff  has  been  adopted,  with  certain 
modifications,  and  is  now  the  only  one  in  force. 
The  duties  are  received  into  a  common  trea- 
sury, and  are  apportioned  according  to  the 
population  of  each  of  the  allied  states.  In 
addition  to  its  other  advantages,  the  new 
system  has  reduced  the  cost  of  ooUectiug  the 
duties  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  its  former 
amount ;  and  has  enabled  hundreds  of  custom 
houses,  and  thousands  of  customs'  officers,  to 
be  employed  in  the  different  departments  of 
industry. 

"  The  existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights 
and  measures  used  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many occasions  considerable  inconvenience; 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  equaliza- 
tion of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  common  standard  in  all  the  allied 
states,  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  league. 

"  It  is  also  expressly  provided,  that  the  tolls, 
or  other  charges  in  lieu  thereof,  shall,  in  all 
cases,  whether  they  belong  to  the  public  or 
to  private  individuals,  be  limited  to  the  sums 
required  to  keep  the  roads  in  a  proper  s„ate  of 
repair;  and  that  the  tolls  existing  in  Prussia 
shall  be  considered  as  the  highest  that  are 
to  be  levied,  and  shall  not  iu  any  case  be 
exceeded." 
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Thb  name  of  Austria  was  formed  by  the  Italian 
and  French  pronunciation  of  the  German 
words  Oster-Rfirh,  the  eastern  kingdom,  which 
name  f  his  territory  acquired  on  account  of  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  western  empire 
established  by  Charlemajcne. 

■XTENT  AMD   SITDATION. 

Milet.  DeereM. 

{10.  and  26.  £. 
lonK. 
42.  and  57.  N. 
lat. 
Containinfc  about  237,334  square  miles,  with  130 
inhabitants  to  each. 

BoDNDABiBS.— The  German  portion  of  the 
Austrian  empire  is  bounded  by  the  Lombardo* 
Venetian  kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria, 
on  the  west;  by  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Poland, 
on  the  north ;  by  Russia  and  Moldavia,  on  the 
east;  and  by  Walachia,  Servia,  and  Albania, 
on  tlie  south. 

Divisions. —  The  archduchy  of  Anstria; 
duchy  of  Styria;  kinfcdom  of  Illjrria;  princi- 
pality of  Tyrol;  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  mar- 
icraviate  of  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia; 
Icingdom  of  Galitzia  and  Lodomeria,  including 
the  Bukowine ;  kingdom  of  Hungary;  grand 
duchy  of  Transylvania;  the  military  frontier; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia. 

The  archduchy  of  Austria,  or  Austria  Pro- 
per, exceeds  almost  every  other  province  of 
Germany  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  pastures,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
air.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Ens  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  and  is  said  to  contain  35 
cities  and  256  market  towns.  Lower  Austria 
is  subdivided  into  four  circles,  those  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Wienerwald,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Mannliartsberg.  Vienna  forms  a  separate  divi- 
sion. The  government  of  Upper  Austria  con- 
sists of  five  circles;  the  Muhl,  the  Inn,  Ilaus- 
bruck,  Traun,  and  Saltzburg. 

Vienna,  being  the  metropolis  of  the  dominions 
of  that  prince  whose  family  so  long  held  the 
imperial  supremacy,  is  generally  considered  as 
the  capital  of  Germany.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  350,000  souls,  and  is  situated  in  Lower 
Austria,  on  that  spot  where  a  branch  of  the 
Danube  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Wien, 
which  is  also  the  German  nameof  the  city  itself. 
On  this  spot  the  Romans  had  a  legionary  sta- 
tion. The  town  which  they  built  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  the 
Uuns;  and  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  margraves  and  dukes  of  Austria, 
the  city  was  extended  and  improved,  but  by 
■low  degrees.  It  now  consists  of  two  parrs, 
perAetly  distinct.    The  interior  division  is 


surrounded  by  walls,  bastions,  and  a  diy  fosK: 
and  the  other  portion  is  included  withia  lliifs 
of  circumvallation,  having  barriers  at  all  the 
openings.  Of  the  former,  the  circnmferenee  ii 
about  three  miles,  and  that  of  the  latter 
twelve.  The  imperial  castle  or  palace  '»  > 
structure  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  rathir 
than  of  pre-eminent  splendour.  It  is  eon- 
posed  of  various  buildings,  which,  withoit 
aptly  harmonizing  to  the  eye  of  taste,  ooBtaii 
large  and  commodious  apartments,  ridlly'^ 
corated  and  splendidly  fhmished.  ConnecMl 
with  it  is  a  riding-school,  in  which,  dnrioK  tke 
last  congress,  a  kind  of  tonmament  wu  pe^ 
formed  by  twenty-four  knights,  all  of  noUt 
birth,  in  a  style  of  the  most  imposing  mtgii' 
ficence,  and  in  a  manner  that  served  to  exem- 
plify the  chivalrous  spirit  which  had  subvefttl 
the  domination  of  the  Corsican.  Another  iai- 
perial  palace  is  that  of  Belvedere,  erected  kf 
Prince  Eugene  for  his  summer  residence,  ii 
which  are  1350  pictures  of  the  Italian,  Germn 
and  Flemish  schools— one  of  the  finest  eene^ 
tions  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  mansioiis  d 
the  nobles  also  embellish  the  city;  and  aoM 
of  their  cabinets  abound  with  curious  woito 
of  art,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  otitf 
remarkable  buildings  are,  the  archiepiseoril 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  distinguished  by  in 
beautiful  steeple  and  its  roof  of  mosaic  vok; 
the  fine  church  of  the  Trinity,  several  monasde 
houses  and  chapels,  the  edifice  helongias  t* 
the  university,  the  town-house,  the  impmi 
chancery,  the  mint,  bank,  and  arsenal,  li  tht 
old  tovim  the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  firom  tkt 
height  of  the  houses,  not  sufficient^  vetfi- 
lated;  hut,  in  the  suburbs,  of  which  there  at 
thirty-four,  constituting  together  thenewtovik 
a  more  open  plan  of  building  has  beei  t^ 
lowed,  the  houses  are  constructed  in  a  bctW 
style,  gardens  and  places  of  reereatioB  ■■* 
pleasingly  intermingled  with  the  babitaltoM 
and  ample  space  is  afforded  to  the  indBStijrrf 
artificers  and  manufacturers.  Betweco  theoli 
and  new  towns,  an  extensive  area  is  kepts* 
tirely  flree  firom  buildings.  In  additioa  to  Ak 
promenade,  there  are  also  the  rampaitay*Uch 
form  an  agreeable  walk;  the  ▼(rikagvu*' 
(people's  garden,)  a  place  of  great  «■■• 
resort,  which  was  made  public  by  the  eapcnvi 
the  Augarten;  the  magnificent  gardcMaf  tfel 
nobility,  which  are  tliruwn  open  to  the  petfk 
by  their  owners;  and,  lastly,  the  Pratg-^ 
Hyde  Park  of  Vienna— which  ii  neuty  ** 
miles  long.  "  It  is  in  the  Prater,"  tt9*  • 
animated  and  intelligent  writer,  "^that  thtj<r 
ous  and  careless  character  of  tlM  Autiln  hM 
fiiU  scope  for  displaying  ItMlf.  Hoe  ] 
is  to  be  found  for  every  cUaa,  ami  It  li  i 
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etaiyto  obMrve  the  industrious 

ble  orders  of  society  amusinf; 

;  by  side  with  their  superiors. 

sif^t  to  see  &inily  parties,  in  a 

pitch   their  tent  under   the 

B,  enjoy  their  humble   feast* 

nd  sinKf  while  their  children 

lem.     No  churlish  police-ser- 

rannic  cane,  appears  to  warn 

green  sward;  no  portentous 

steel  traps  and  spring  guns,  to 

I  its  threats." 

to  the  trade  and  manufactures 
city  has  become  a  very  consi- 
^,  and  may  be  deemed  a  ren- 
>ns  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
e  most  important  branch  of  its 
ich  is  carried  on  with  the  sub- 
te,  who  receive  glass  and  hard- 
inds  of  cloth,  and  many  other 
m  for  cotton,  silk,  goats'-hair, 
fruit,  and  the  wines  of  Greece, 
lufactures  are  those  of  plate 
,  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
lenta— particularly  those  which 
horns,  and  mills  for  a  variety 
In  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
lilk  manufacture  was  so  little 
It  6000  looms,  which  had  been 
at  Vienna  before  the  French 
e  reduced  to  a  very  small  num- 
■anch  of  manufacture  has  since 

'  Upper  Austria  is  Lintt,  which 
ibitants,  and  is  situated  near 
>f  the  Traun  with  the  Danube, 
ir  river  it  has  a  bridge,  800  feet 
t  place  where  the  meetings  of 
«tes  are  held.  There  is  a  large 
rpet   and  cloth    manufactory 

established  by  Maria  Theresa, 
lace  of  the  Austrian  dukes  is 
d  penitentiary.  Till  recently, 
en  town;  but  it  is  now  strongly 
rw  system,  invented  by  Prince 
rather,  the  town  and  all  its 
ity  are  converted  into  an  im- 
lost  impregnable  entrenched 
fa  consist  of  thirty-two  large 
ich  mounting  ten  gims  on  the 

others  on  the  lower  story,  to 

;  the  most  important  town  in 
ia  Saltsburg,  which  was  for- 
1  of  a  duchy  and  archbishopric 
le.  It  is  situated  on  the  Salza, 
«Mtt  14.000  inhabitants.  Here 
aperoT  Charlemagne,  the  cele- 
r  Mocart,  and  last,  and  least, 
int  monarch  of  Greece;  and 
died  and  was  buried.  The 
Anrg,  and,  indeed,  most  parts 
I,  §n  ranarkable  for  their  pic- 
,  vkieh  equals,  and,  as  some 
tfeat  of  Switserland. 
itfil»,  litoated  to  the  aouth  ofj 


the  archduchy  of  Austria,  is  about  125  miles 
long,  and  70  broad.    It  forms  a  government, 
and  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Orats,  Mar- 
burg, Cilly,  Judenburg,  and  Bruck.    The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  province  is  at  least  924,000. 
Though  a  mountainous  country,   it   is    well 
cultivated,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain. 
The  mountains   contain  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  particularly  iron/    The  iron  mines  have 
been  worked  above  1000  years;  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  be  very  productive;  and  the  Styrian 
steel  is  in  great  estimation.    The  chief  mineH 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenen  to  tlie 
westward  of  Leoben.   Here  a  bed  of  sparry  ore 
forms  the  greater  part  of  a  hill  called  the 
Erzberg,  which  is  2S4U  feet  high,  and  nearly 
five  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base.     The 
whole  produce  of  this  district,  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  century,  amounted  to  66,757,650  cent- 
ners of  ore,  each  being  equal  to  123  pounds 
avoirdupois,  which  yielded  21,919,210  centners 
of  raw  iron.    As  these  mines  are  now  worked 
with  greater  attention  and  skill,  they  have  in 
the  present  century  been  proportionally  more 
productive.     The  salt-mines  of  Sandling  and 
Ausee  are  likewise  worked  to  great  advantage. 
That  article  is  procured  in  two  modes,  either 
as  rock-salt  in  square  masses,  cut  from  the 
solid  walls  of  the  pit,  or,  when  it  is  less  pure, 
by  introducing  water  into  chambers  formed  for 
the  purpose.    At  Ausee  the  mine  consists  of 
eleven  levels  or  stories,  driven  into  the  moun- 
tain, the  highest  of  which  levels  is  2700  feet 
above  the  sea.      Fine  quarries  of  marble  are 
also  found  in  the  limestone  districts  of  this 
province.    The  culture  of  the  vine  is  not  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  people;  yet,  in  some 
parts,  great  quantities  of  excellent  wine  are 
made.   Styria  abounds  in  noble  forests,  a  great 
part  of  the  timber  supplied  by  which  is  con- 
sumed for  fUel,  or  converted  into  charcoal,  fur 
smelting  and  manufacturing  iron.     To  convey 
the  wood  from  the  spot  where  it  grows  to  that 
where  it  is  wanted,  or  the  rivers  down  which 
it  is  to  be  floated,  slides,  called  Riesen,  are 
used.    These  slides  are  "  semicircular  troughs 
formed  of  six  or  eight  flr  trees  placed  side  by 
side,  and  smoothed  by  stripping  off  the  bark, 
and  extending  sometimes  a  length  of  many 
miles.    They  are  constructed  so  as  to  preserve 
a  gradual  descent,  are  not  always  straight,  but 
are  made  to  curve  round  the  shoulders  of  the 
moimtains,  being  at  times  carried  in  tunnels 
through  projecting  rocks,  and,  at  others,  con- 
ducted over  ravines  and  depressions  on  the 
tops  of  tall  stems,  like  the  piers  of  a  bridge, 
until  they  terminate  on  the  borders  of  some 
stream  capable  of  carrying  them  onwards.  The 
great  slide  of  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  waa 
constructed  in  the  same  manner;  it  was,  how- 
ever, a  first  attempt,  and  did  not  succeed.   The 
Austrian  forests  are  everywhere  traversed  by 
these  contrivances,  which  form,  in  fact,  a  rude 
railroad  for  the  timber.    Let  the  traveller  take 
heed  in  passing  these  slides,  after  anow  or  niix 
haa  iUJeo.     The  wood-cutter  walu  fox  «,«ft^ 
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'--^r-Ty  •■'-'-  •  ■■*  .'■■'-'*  *•*  ----.  *^  if-i'.L 
f ',.-...  •.'.•?  '.lieF^T,  «fc.rt  :,».i  i-t+a  cut  zurj 
«»-<!:£(  Ifri::*:.  'I li'.  I'.J"  -•:•■:•■:  i  •» .'.L.  'Et  T*;-.- 
c;ty  o;  *i  4J701.,  ti-  ;:■■■,...  '.e  t^r.^z.  «- 
Kr.'-'-'-Xi  to  •'Lc.o,:.**r  '/i*  .1  ::^  r, :_•**;  to 
tirv.  .^  v.*  f'»r'»r  '.■-*.^  t-  »7'  ^r■,l -.-'*.  --t*  «  bj 
t.-jai"*?  *  ior  t^'ii*-*  tz%ii''t  tsjr  •Si.'^^iir.fxt 
III  !t»:  •!.•:»  of  tLi:  *.r;»r,  .!  ;»  •J^K'ttC  o.t  i*T  iL« 
*ii-M.t,  uLi  t'Aii-r  >:.fc>^«u  :ri  t»o  LutemtT,  or 

Gn'.x,  :j.ec*f:i«l,  «tw  mrrUHr  fr-r;*td  kt 
tL«  t.ici*;  of  tu^  ffrr,**!  \fi\^\'.jn.  In  l'«'1>:  b:n 
i'.t  <iftUl««u  'Ci^o  <J*-;x^#J^i »•:':, and  iuc*tof  tL« 
o'.Ij'y  «Oii.«  »»-.•«;  »(*.«rm»«*  «fr»trf0^td  bj  ibe 
cni:^*^^!^*  orOr.  It  ettififk  in  e  romArjtJc 
TfeJj'y,  *n'i  wnt.f.  p*rt*  fc.re  well  built:  it  ia 
*'iorft<?4  with  hao-.^'i.T.*'  rb v.reh»s,  amd  i*  rich 
in  AtiAfi'khle  in»titution»,  uid  in  »tabii>b- 
m*:u\s  for  #:dtt«itlon.  Amonp  tbe  foru.er,  the 
ifioit  r«markfebie  it  a  cou.prtkcntive  kyttem 
for  the  ran;  of  tit«!  pf^or,  c<jn>si«tlnx  of  seren 
d<;pfiniii'-n'«:  OD<r  in  a  k(^Ii<-tii1  bo»;>ital;  ano- 
ther r*-liit#^  to  the  cou.foniiblK  n*:coachCTnrnt 
of  uniiiarri«*d  »-<itn«;n;  ti.e  tLtrd  part  of  tlie 
institution  providef  for  th«  nopport  of  orphans 
and  ffrtindlinipi;  by  th*-  fourth,  an  aFj-luni  is 
esublishi^  for  lunaiir<»:  the  atred  are  main- 
tained in  thf:  filth  division;  and  the  tvo  last 
eonipriie  eleeioorynary  funds  connected  «ith 
the  bofpital  and  the  almahoure.  The  prin- 
ripal  place  of  education  is  the  Lyceum,  wliich 
Invars  one  fcreat  character  of  a  university,  as 
it  confers  dricrees  in  tlieologj  and  philosophy: 
bat  the  instruction  is  not  confined  to  those 
branches;  for  medicine,  law,  and  political 
eeoDomy,  are  also  olijects  of  attention.  The 
annexed  library  consists  of  110/NJU  vcluines, 
which  are  open  to  K^neral  perasal.  An  insti- 
tiition,  eallMl  the  Joliaiinxuin,  from  the  arch- 
duke John,  dcNerves  notice  for  its  inii>onaiioe 
and  utility.  That  intelliK<'i>t  prince,  having 
ein|iloyed  faimsvif  in  re|>eated  survrys  of  St}Tia, 
bad  eullncted  a  large  ktorc  of  mincralit,  a  |p«at 
number  of  botanic  specimens,  a  variety  of 
manufactured  products,  a  lance  libraiy,  and 
many  sets  of  philosophical  iustroiuents;  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  the  provin- 
cials, he  deposited  these  accumulations  in  a 
spacioiu  house,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  scientific  lectures.  Considerable  ad- 
dliions  were  made  to  the  collect  ion  by  a 
nobleman  named  Ef(f  cr,  and  other  votaries  of 
■cimce;  and  the  institution  has  diffused  in- 
formation  and  improrement.  In  the  city  and 
its  neiKfabonrhood,  several  manufactures  are 
conducted  with  spirit,  not  only  in  those 
bruchei  which  are  connected  with  the  mine- 
ral pradttce  of  the  countiy,  but  in  the  articles 
of  illk,  cotton,  leather,  paper,  and  glass.  The 
ponulAtlon  of  the  town  amounts  to  4(X000. 

when,  after  the  diaaatroui  campaign  of  1806, 

Napoleon  eompeUed  the  Austrian  monarch  to 

aete  tke  tcnrttorj  to  the  lonth  of  the  Save,  he 

jaw  fo  tke  oeMhmi  which  he  obtained  in  that 

f  aafCii;  iht  lume  of  the  lUyrtoii  pio^Vncn. 


tit  kirrcKs  cu  i-;  TJh.  T:-*  ;«r. 
Tr.Li.  f"  ■~""«'^-«  r.'T.t  j'.f  pf  'If  C'.ii 
z.,y.k.  a:.!  CiirZit-.a.  Ii-trjw  G-:rj 
c::j  K.'i  IrArVtt.  1:  -♦  :_:iiri  ^W' 
a-ts:*:  ti**  o?  lAjrihr^  -w  :..:i  t 
crtle*  of  Larbar^  Ne^*-aitL  A; 
l&ca,  ani  Kl&£i=.n^tJu .  a=.i  tha; 
«L:cb  et-3.pr«-i!ii»  tit  c.-t  «f  ' 
tLe  nrcles  vi  iT.-TJLJk.  ssi  ItCria. 
P'-;3la:.-ca  of  :.£-»  rl.O  »ocl<. 

TJie  doc::T  c  f  C  v^:  Isk.  %.rzjk\ti. ' 
wen  of  Styria.  is  luli  =o-rt  =»^ 
wooiy  than  \'z^\'.  pn--n£r«,  &=.!  roc 
of  irwi  and  >ai:  b-^t  tae?F  are-  oax 
leys  which  y.eld  whea:  aac  j'Stn  f 
not  tofCcient  to  «3T-;:y  tbc  wantt 
bitanti.  This  terr.tc-ry  is  \0>  mill 
and  ^f}  miles  in  brtk^'.a.  It  :s  c:v; 
circles  of  Cla^nfona  aae  Vularj 
so  n^med  frou  the  cbi<cf  towns. 
city  is  smalU  but  cot  lil  bu:I::  :a< 
broad,  and  some  of  diem  rp«n  11 
squares.  It  has  aomr  n-.o=a»*( 
escaped  the  reforminc  epLr::  of  1 
Joseph :  a  univ<rnity,  a  lyoeiim,  s 
the  encouragement  of  a«:rlCLhu 
useful  arts,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
dren  of  soluier*.  Many  of  iu 
whose  whole  number  is  betweei 
13,non,  are  employed  in  manufacr 
fine  cloth,  riy>bons  nnd  muslin.  It 
an  insalubrious  abode,  by  the  licic: 
from  which  a  canal  leads  to  the  tov 
which  is  situated  at  the  con£uence 
with  the  Drave,  has  some  hand» 
with  3400  inhabitants,  and  a  brisk 
cularly  in  iron  and  steeL 

The  duchy  of  Camiola,to  the  sou 
is  also  in  general  mountainous;  yet 
yield  not  only  good  pasturage,  b 
com,  millet,  hemp,  and  the  best 
Austrian  dcminiona.  In  the  mc 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper;  i 
stones  arc  sometimes  fotmd.  TIm 
mines  of  Idria,  in  this  duchy,  mi 
dered  as  a  natural  curiosity.  Tli 
worked,  and  are  very  productive, 
is  by  stone  stairs  and  ladders,  and ' 
extend  to  the  length  of  1580  feet. 
pal  rivert  are  the  Save,  the  Laybi 
(jurk.  Various  kinds  of  flmit,  ai 
walnuts,  olives,  oranges,  citrons,  lei 
granates,  almonds,  and  figs,  aboun 
black  cattle  and  horses  are  bred  ix 
bers.  The  principal  manufBctui 
those  which  depend  on  mineralogy, 
linen,  and  lace:  there  are  also  sot 
glass-houses.  The  inhabitants  1 
most  part,  of  Selavonlan  origin; 
robust  and  hardy  race,  less  indolei 
Carinthian  neighbours. 

Laybach  is  the  capital  of  thla  p 

the  see  of  an  archbishop;  but  it  U 

\  Mme  town,  nor  ia  it  flonriablng  c 
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nnmber  of  its  inhabitants  in  about  13,000. 
f  cany  on,  however,  some  trade  in  oil, 
t,  and  eutkty,  and  manafacture  good  linen 
some  silken  articles.  The  mountain  castle 
is  dry  has  degenerated  into  a  prison, 
mnsiderable  part  of  tliis  duchy  has  lately 
sdded  to  the  govemment  of  the  coast,  or 
ouuitime  provinces — a  spacious  tract,  ex- 
io|r  fh>m  the  Trevig^o  to  the  borders  of 
uuia.  In  the  Litorale,  as  this  territory 
rled,  is  included  the  peninsula  of  Istria, 
h,  before  the  French  Itevolution,  belonged 
mice,  and  the  capital  of  which  is  Capo 
ria,  a  small  town  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
ieste,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
e  of  veiy  uncommon  length,  and  contain- 
1  cathedral,  several  monasteries,  a  well- 
ived  aqoednct,  salt-works,  and  5000  inha- 
ts.  Pola,  in  the  same  peninsula,  is  situated 
a  mountain,  dignified,  as  well  as  the 
T  town,  by  an  episcopate,  and  rendered 
)cct  at  curiosity  by  the  remains  of  a  fine 
itheatre,  which  was  capable  of  containing 
I  spectators;  the  temples  of  Augustus  and 
i;  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porto  Aurea, 
ad  other  Roman  antiquities.  The  air  of 
,  ia  not  very  salubrious,  and  the  soil  is  not 
lOat  fertile;  but  it  affords  good  pasturage, 
ces  oil,  and  supplies  ship-wrights  with 
*;  and  its  vineyards  annually  fiimish 
to  the  amount  of  120,000  eimers— a  Ger- 
meaanre  equal  to  fifteen  English  wine- 
is.  In  the  towns,  the  people  are  chiefiy 
dian  extraction;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
iral  districts  are  of  Slavonian  descent. 
conntiea  of  Goritz  and  Gradisca  are  com- 
ndedwithin  the  boundaries  of  the  Litorale. 
produce  com,  wine,  and  oil;  and  the 
towns  have  some  trade  and  manufactures. 
V  with  a  population  of  9000,  is  an  arch- 
nie,  and  Gradisca  an  episcopate ;  and  the 
r  town  boasts  of  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a 
J  mad  scientific  society. 
BMWt  flourishing  town  in  thi^  maritime 
■  Trieste,  which  possesses  a  spacious  and 
harbour,  and  the  advantages  of  a  tree 
Its  inhabitants  are  about  50,000,  among 
■re  Boif "  Catholics,  Greeks,  Lutherans, 
Ista^  and  Jews.  Its  manufactures  are 
of  aUk,  velvet,  thread,  porcelain,  soap, 
paint,  and  leather ;  but  its  chief  trade  is 
Hfff—imL.  It  supplies  the  Austrian  do- 
ts with  almost  every  article  of  foreign 
e,  and  is,  in  particular,  a  great  depAt  for 
irrliandlsfT  of  the  Levant.  Its  trade  is 
■eonraged  hj  the  court  of  Vienna  than 
Teniee^  though  the  latter  might  be  ren- 
aote  imponaak  and  beneficial.  Fiume, 
btloBies  to  the  district  called  the  Hun. 
Utonle^  ia  also  a  fkce  port,  and  has  con- 
le  trade.  The  town  is  well  built,  has 
laMtaata,  and  is  adorned  with  churches 
BSfCBtaal  atmetures.  Buocari,  which  is 
■MBC  district  has  likewise  a  thriving 
of  its  commodious 
/ 


I  Tbe  county  of  Tyrol  connects  the  Austrian 
territories  in  Germany  with  the  new  kingdom 
of  Lombardy,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  realm.  It  is  150  miles 
long  and  120  miles  broad,  with  a  population  of 
about  828,000.  It  is  extremely  mountainous, 
the  chain  of  the  Noric  or  Rhaetian  Alps  running 
through  its  whole  length,  and  rivalling  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  in  numerous  glaciers.  It 
contains  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and 
produces  com  and  wine,  very  fine  flax,  and  silk. 
The  wild  animals  are  hears,  wolves,  and  foxes; 
and  the  domestic,  horses,  black  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  capital  is  Innsbrack,  or  Innspruck, 
situated  in  a  charming  valley  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Inn.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  13,000 
inhabitants,  but  neither  very  large  nor  strong. 
In  the  castle,  the  hall  and  picture-gallery  are 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  strangers,  to  whom 
the  library,  treasury,  and  armoury,  are  also 
shown  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place- 
Some  fine  churches  and  monasteries  likewise 
embellish  the  toMim.  The  university  is  less 
flourishing  than  it  formerly  was,  being  de- 
graded into  a  Lyceum;  but  it  still  presents 
considerable  advantages  to  the  votaries  of  lite- 
rature. Manufactures  and  trade,  at  the  same 
time,  usefully  exercise  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants. Gloves,  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
of  dress,  are  here  made,  both  for  immediate 
consumption  and  exportation:  all  kinds  of 
glass  are  prepared  with  skill;  and  the  varied 
produce  of  the  country  is  sent  to  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Italy. 

The  tenitories  of  Trent  and  Brixen  are  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Tyrol ;  but  the  bishops 
are  no  longer  invested  with  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. Trent  has  acquired  fame  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  by  the  council  which  met  in  one  of  its 
churches  Arom  the  year  1545  to  1562.  It  is  a 
well-built  and  picturesque  town,  with  12,000 
inhabitants ;  bnt  has  little  trade ;  and  it  is  ren- 
dered a  disagreeable  abode,  by  the  violent  heat 
of  the  summer  and  the  intense  cold  of  the 
vrinter.  Brixen  is  much  less  populous  than 
Trent,  having  only  about  3600  inhabitants.  In 
both  cities,  the  people  manifest  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  tlie  mannera  of  Italy  than  to  those  of 
Germany. 

The  Tyrolese,  properly  so  called,  are  a  brave 
and  hardy  race,  simple  and  frank  in  their  man- 
ners, and  temperate  in  their  habits.  When  go- 
verned with  moderation,  they  are  not  licentious 
or  refractory;  but,  when  treated  with  tyrannic 
cruelty,  as  they  were  by  the  French,  and  also 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  during  that  temporaiy 
sway  which  he  obtained  over  them  by  his  con- 
nexion with  Napoleon,  they  are  reac^  to  rush 
to  arms,  and  to  take  severe  revenge  for  the  pro- 
vocations which  they  have  received.  On  sudi 
occasions,  the  females  partake  of  the  indigna- 
tion which  animates  the  men,  and  display  the 
most  undaunted  spirit.  The  Tyrolese  are  for- 
midable enemies;  for  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
there  are  few  who  can  equal  them.  In  aW  l\iese 
proviaces,  the  established  religion  is  lYie  BxxmMi 
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CBtholic,  attended  indeed  with  a  toleration  of 
other  modes  of  ironhip.  The  languai;e,  in 
general,  is  the  German,  thooKh  impure;  but  in 
some  parts  the  Wendish,  or  Sclafonian,  is 
spoken  by  the  common  people;  and,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  Italian,  at  least  a  dia- 
lect of  that  lanf(uat;p,  prevails. 

The  other  count  rim  which  compose  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  and  are  considered  as  being 
out  of  Germany,  will  be  described  separately  in 
order. 

Bbvbxue.— The  revenue  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  derived  from  his  hereditary  dominious, 
did  not,  in  18U8,  far  exceed  4iil6^i,OUO  in  ster- 
linK  money,  if  indeed  it  amounted  to  that  sum ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  exifi^encies  of  that  year 
were  calculated  at  je22,U»,000.  In  1814,  the  de- 
ficiency of  regular  supply  was  considerably 
greater;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
an  additional  number  of  bank-bills;  and  the 
government  has  sometimes  relieved  itself  by  an 
arbitrary  reduction  of  the  value  of  these  bills, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  public  credit.  In  1806, 
tiie  general  funded  debt  amounted  to  £75,UiO,flOO 
sterling,  exclusive  of  the  debt  of  each  province, 
contracted  on  its  own  security.  The  war  of 
18CK^  and  the  succeeding  war,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  public  debt ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  train 
of  liquidation.  The  revenue  in  1841  was  sup- 
posed to  be  between  £l5,UX),U00and  .£'16,00U,0U0 
sterling ;  but  the  financial  aJTairs  of  Austria  are 
kept  so  studiously  secret,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  any  certain  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  altogether  cretlitable  to  the  go- 
vernment, t^t  the  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional treasury  are  ill  proportioned  t*  the; 
means  of  individuals,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
being  assessed  in  a  partial  degree,  while  the 
chief  burden  falls  on  the  middle  class. 

Ahmt  AMD  Natt.— The  military  force  of 
Austria,  on  the  peace  establishment,  in  the 
year  1801,  was  stated,  from  official  returns,  at 
828,600  men.  It  has  since,  at  times,  been  con- 
siderably more  numerous,  if  we  include  in  the 
calculation  all  the  dependencies  of  the  empire, 
in  1841,  it  consisted  of  210,000  infantry,  45,000 
frontier  militia,  39,»24  cavalry,  and  17,790  artil- 
laiy.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Austria  has 
aapired  to  become  a  navid  power.  Her  present 
maritime  force  is  8  sail  of  the  line,  8  frigates, 
4  corvettes,  6  brigs,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
Of  the  remarkable  militaty  system,  adopted  in 
Himfaiy  and  other  provincea,  the  chief  features 
will  be  hereafter  displayed. 

TiTLB.— The  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Austria, 
■inee  his  assumption  of  the  hereditary  imperial 
dignity,  ii  as  follows :— Ferdinand  I.,  by  the 
irraoe  of  God,  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hnngaiy,  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  and 
Vtnicab  Archdttka  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
■•Itrinurg;  fte. 

BOHEMIA  AND  HOBAVIA. 

BoBBMZAt  or  Bohfeim,  or  Boienheim,  signifies 

fte  tone  or  nsideBoe  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic 

Mmtla^  vto  lemofod  into  that  couutry  (torn 


Gaul,  before  the  expedition  of 
The  present  inhabitants  call  then 
from  Ctech,  the  name  of  one  of 
chiefs.    They  are  of  Sclavonic  oi 


or 

16. 


EXTBMT  AJTD   SITCATIO!! 
Miles. 

Length.   200\  v-t— —  /12.  __ 
Breadth,  173/  '»«*^'*°  I4S.  33. 
Containing  30,000  square  mile*.  1 
inhabitants  to  each. 

Moravia  derives  its  name  ti 
Morawa,  which  runs  through  it. 

EXTENT  AXn  SITCATIOM    OF 

Milrs.  Uc; 

Length.  1301  Wet-™,  /IS.  10.  A 
Breadth,  90  J  ''*^««»  Us.  40.  A 
Containing  8200  square  miles,  « 
inhabitants  to  each. 

BouxDABiEs.— Bohemia  is  bo 
north  by  Alisnia  and  Liisatia;  o 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  on  the  sout 
duchy  of  Austria,  and  on  the  west 
and  Bavaria. 

Moravia  is  bounded  on  the  no; 
on  the   east   by  Hungary,  on 
Austria,  and  on  the  west  by  Bohf 

Divisions. — Bohemia  is  divi 
sixteen  circles  of  Buntzlau,  I 
Chrudim,  Kaurzim,  Beraun,  Ba! 
Leutmeritz,  Bidschow,  Cxaslau, 
wcis,  Prachln,  Klattau,  Pilsen,  an^ 
The  city  of  Prague  is  not  includi 
of  these  circles,  but  forms  a  distr 

Moravia  forms  six  circles;  nai 
Olmuts,  Bninn,  Znaim,  Iglau,  I 
Prerau;  which  are  the  names  of 
tive  chief  towns. 

MOVSTAITIS  AND  FOHESTS. — ^B( 

rounded  with  mountains  and  wo 
interior  it  has  an  undulating  : 
many  extensive  plains.  On  the  : 
is  divided  from  Upper  Saxony  b 
birge,  and  to  the  north-east  tro 
the  Sudetic  chain  and  the  Giant 
on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
fh>m  Moravia  and  the  archduchy « 
the  Moravian  heights;  and  on  tin 
for  its  boimdaries  the  Fichtel  mi 
the  Bohemian  forests. 

BivBES  AND  Lakes.— Beside  th 
we  have  noticed  in  our  account 
the  chief  rivers  of  Bohemia  are  th( 
the  Eger,  or  Egra.  The  former  ri 
the  southern  mountains,  and,  a 
about  50  miles  to  the  south-east, 
northward,  and  joins  the  Elbe  ni 
The  latter  rises  in  Franconia,  rum 
ward  through  the  territory  of  B 
Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe 
merits.  In  the  county  of  Glats 
first  appears,  and,  when  it  has  ti 
ravia.  discharges  itself  into  the  Di 
west  of  Presburg.  In  Bohemia 
lakes;  but  they  are  not  eztauivi 
able.  . 

Metals  ahd  MiNBaAi.s^ — Bohe 
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■ihar,  qaieksilTer,  iron,  copper, 
JaUjrtiii;  also  snlphor,  saltpetre, 
smnth,  antimony,  vitriol,  alum, 
maj,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
It  ficfoured  countries  in  Europe, 

0  mineral  productions.  Above 
ns  and  places  might  be  named 
rozlcB  have  been  established, 
s  of  marble,  and  many  kinds  of 
t,  are  found  here ;  but,  in  general, 
mt  in  hardness.  In  Moravia,  in 
-nnn,  are  iron-mines  and  quarries 
id  in  the  circle  of  Znaim  were 
-mines:  at  present  there  are 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  vitriol, 
n,  AHD  PnoDOCB.— The  climate 
warm,  pleasant,  and  not  insalu- 

1  is  in  general  rich,  but  in  some 
It  is  very  fertile  in  com,  in 

ten  and  orchard  fhiits,  and  ex- 
Moravia  resembles  Bohemia  in 
1,  and  produce;  but  agriculture 
ktood  and  conducted  in  the  latter 

lie  wild  animals  of  Bohemia  are 
volves,  foxes,  martens,  badgers, 
rhile  the  tame  quadrupeds  are 
leep,  and  an  excellent  breed  of 
cods  abound  in  game  and  wild 
via  is  found  a  species  of  leopard 
.  dog,  but  thicker,  called  rysowe 
ints. 

xvD  National  Cbaractbb. — 
1  of  Bohemia  was  estimated  by 
at  23)6,493,  and  that  of  Moravia 
It  the  present  amount  is  about 
e  former  country,  and  nearly 
i  latter.     The  Bohemians  of  a 

in  their  persons,  habits,  and 
ible  the  Germans;  but  the  rest 
lave  a  greater  similarity  to  the 
id  Sclavonians.  Two-thirds  of 
I  are  of  Sclavonic  descent:  the 
they  call  themselves  is  Czeches. 
nely  fond  of  music  and  singing, 
jral,  remarlcable  for  intelligence 
r  memory.  For  ages,  there  was, 
BO  middle  state  of  people;  for 
a  sovereign,  and  every  tenant  a 

II.  generously  discharged  the 
ants,  on  the  imperial  demesnes, 
of  villanage  in  which  they  had 
id  so  unjustly  retained ;  and  he 
ilea  to  follow  his  example.  His 
e  not,  in  this  instance,  attended 
obedience;  but,  from  the  in- 
litjr  of  the  times,  slavery  is  now 
ning. 

I  Bohemians,  at  present,  are  not 
her  for  arts  or  arms,  they  for- 
iahed  themselves  as  the  most 
m  of  civil  and  religious  liber^ 
aeas  the  early  introduction  of 
elifkm  into  their  country,  the 
I  which  they  gave  to  the  Aus- 
id  tfadr  gencrouB  struggles  for 


independence.  But,  as  no  means  were  left  un- 
employed by  their  despotic  masters  for  break- 
ing their  spirit,  they  were  at  length  overawed 
into  subserviency;  and,  indeed,  their  internal 
jealousies  and  dissensions  greatly  contributed 
to  their  subjection. 

The  Moravians  are  partly  of  German  and 
partly  of  Sclavonian  origin.  A  small  tract, 
near  Olmutz,  is  occupied  by  the  Hannacks, 
who  are  supposed  by  the  native  statistic  writers 
to  be  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  They  are  appa- 
rently a  Sclavonic  tribe.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  unaffected:  they  are  remarkably 
sober  and  temperate;  and,  if  they  are  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  indolence,  it  is  palliated,  as 
they  allege,  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil.  Their 
young  women  are  distinguished  by  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  neat  ad- 
justment of  their  dresses,  which  are  very  pic- 
turesque; and  the  men  also  are  gay  in  their 
summer  clothing;  but,  in  the  winter,  they 
wear  an  ill-looking  fur  cap,  and  sometimes 
throw  over  their  shoulders  a  brown  woollen 
cloak,  but  more  frequently  the  undressed  skin 
of  a  sheep  or  a  wolf. 

Chibf  Towns.— The  capital  of  Bohemia  is 
Prague,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau.  It  is 
more  ttian  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  119,000  inhabitants,  who  occupy 
four  towns,  or  divisions  of  the  city.  The  most 
ancient  part  stands  in  a  valley  near  the  river: 
it  has  broad  streets,  and  some  churches  of 
curious  architecture.  That  which  is  called  the 
new  town  has  the  greatest  number  of  houses, 
most  of  which  are  well  built;  it  also  exhibits 
the  arsenal,  and  the  Wischerad,  an  ancient 
fortress.  The  royal  and  archiepiscopal  palaces, 
and  the  chief  public  buildings,  are  in  that  divi- 
sion which  is  denominated  Hradschin.  The 
cathedral  is  a  tine  structure  in  the  Grothic  style, 
beautifully  placed  on  the  steep  side  of  the 
western  hill,  overlooking  the  river,  the  magni- 
ficent bridge,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city. 
It  contains  four  angels  of  cast  silver  upon  two 
altars,  the  silver  tomb  of  St.  John  Nepomuc, 
a  number  of  revered  relics,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  many  of  the  Bohemian  kings.  The 
bridge,  which  is  1790  German  feet  long,  is 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  twenty -nine  saints 
— an  attraction  which  occasions  the  Arequent 
resort  of  Catholics,  who  implore  the  favour  of 
those  supposed  mediators  between  God  and 
sinful  men.  In  that  which  is  called  the  old 
town,  the  university,  founded  in  1348  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  displays  its  venerable 
buildings,  which,  however,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  are  nearly  deserted  by  the  vota- 
ries of  learning.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
famous  for  its  columns,  cupolas,  and  puntings ; 
the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James- 
and  the  Clementine  college,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  but  now  comprehending  five 
places  of  worship,  a  medical  apartment,  a  room 
coaaigaed  to  mathematical  and  p\uio%opYdc«\ 
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punolts,  an  observatory,  a  valuable  library, 
a  printing  office,  and  an  elegant  theatre,  are 
also  among  the  ornaments  of  this  division. 
The  Jews,  who  form  about  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population  of  Prague,  are  crowded  in  wretched 
habitations,  which  are  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  old  town;  they  were  formerly  separated 
from  it  by  six  gateK,  which  were  shut  at  night, 
but  the  gates  have  been  removed,  and  the 
richer  Jews  lutve  now  houses  in  the  better  parts 
of  the  town.  They  are  allowed  to  have  sjTia- 
gogues;  and  they  share  in  the  general  trade, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  inland  situation  of 
the  city,  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 

Olraiitz  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Mora- 
via, before  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Br  iinn. 
It  is  a  strong  town,  with  nearly  2U,0fl0  inhabi- 
tants, but  is  unpleasantly  situated  among  the 
marshy  branches  of  the  Morawa.  The  buildings 
nre  massive  and  substantial;  but  they  are  too 
lofty  and  very  inelegant,  raised  for  the  most 
part  upon  square  buttresses,  with  arcades.  It 
has  a  university,  which  was  re-established  in 
1827.  Its  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The  cele- 
brated Wallenstein  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Nobles  in  this  town. 

Brunn,  which,  including  the  garrison  of  3000 
men,  has  40,000  inhabitants,  is  now  the  station 
of  the  chief  public  offices  connected  with  the 
Moravian  government;  but  the  states  of  the 
province  meet  alternately  at  this  town  and  at 
Olmiltz.  The  fortifications  of  Briinn  are  very 
ancient,  and  were  formerly  important;  but  the 
bastions  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  the  fosses  and  other  parts  are  occupied  by 
dye-works  and  tan-pits.  The  castle  of  Spiel- 
berg, on  a  lofty  hill,  was  formerly  the  citadel, 
but  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Beside  the  reli- 
gious edifices,  the  most  considerable  buildings 
are  the  meeting-house  of  the  states,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  palace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
The  manufactures  are  well  conducted  and  flou- 
rishing; and  that  of  fine  woollen  even  begins 
to  rival  the  broad  cloth  of  England;  so  that 
BrUnn  is  considered  as  the  Austrian  Leeds. 

MANurACTUKKS  AHD  CoHHBHCE.— A  great 
variety  of  useful  articles  are  fabricated  in  these 
provinces.  Linen  is  manufactured  to  a  large 
amount;  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  are  neatly 
wrought;  the  woollen  branch  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing; hats,  paper,  leather,  glass,  wooden 
articles,  and  musical  instruments,  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  ingenious  and  industrious  artisans. 
In  addition  to  these  articles  of  traffic,  great 
qoantities  of  metals,  vegetable  products,  and 
cattle,  are  exported;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
ii  conaiderably  in  favour  of  the  citizens  and 
provincials;  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
"tbe  non-reaidence  of  the  land-holders,  who 
are  at  tlie  lame  time  proprietors  of  the  manu- 
teetnes,  preventi  the  country  from  reaping 
tlM  beaeflts  that  might  be  derived  from  this 
tenmrable  balanee,  as  the  profits,  instead  of 
addiqf  to  the  iceneral  capital,  are  for  the  most 
''.  in  the  AuBtrian  mettopoUt." 


Constitution  and  Govbb:! me 

times,  the  Bohemians  enjoyed  tJ 
of  a  representative  government;  b 
rent  freedom  is  now  merely  non 
the  states  of  the  realm  are  suffc 
and  offer  bumble  advice  to  the 
They  consist  of  four  orders— i 
nobles,  knights,  and  burgesses- 
leges  arc  superseded  by  that  des] 
regulates  the  affairs  of  the  count 
hemian  chancery  at  Vienna,  and 
terial  council  at  Prague.  The  pre 
coimcil  is  called  the  superior  bur 
circle  has  a  separate  court  of  jud 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supr 
of  Prague.  The  political  and  judi 
of  Moravia  are  regulated  in  a  sim 

Revekde  ANn  Abmt. — The  Bo 
nue  is  said  to  exceed  je2,2S0.000  st( 
part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  i. 
garrisons.  About  60,000  men  cove. 
litaiy  establishment  of  Bohemia  c 
and  about  15,000  are  maintained 
out  of  a  revenue  which  is  less  thai 

Bblioion.— The  established  re 
hemia  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  } 
many  Protestants  among  the  in 
the  north-eastern  parts,  who,  sin 
of  Joseph  II.,  have  been  tolerate' 
exercise  of  their  worship.  The 
Moravia  is  in  like  manner  Cathi 
there  are  many  Lutherans ;  and  a 
ber  of  the  Moravians  have  embn 
cttlar  system,  which  they  have  pr 
their  sealous  missionaries  in  van 
the  globe. 

The  manners  and  practices  of 
which  Coimt  Zinzendorff  was  tl 
founder,  deserve  more  particular  n 
are  neither  Lutherans  nor  Calvin 
tertain  some  of  the  opinions  of 
sects.  No  regular  priests  belong 
temity;  bnt  the  most  respectable 
nately  perform  the  sacerdotal  di 
therly  lore  unites  all  the  members 
munity  in  the  closest  links  of  fru 
each  village  which  they  inhabit,  i 
is  chosen  fh>m  the  elders,  and  ii 
the  direction  of  their  affairs,  unde 
of  a  committee  of  the  district.  ' 
more  to  manufacturing  industry 
than  to  agriculture;  and  their  prof 
sitf  d  in  a  general  ftind,  out  of  w 
maintained  on  a  footing  of  eqoi 
the  old  and  infirm  live  as  comfoi 
young  and  able-bodied:  and  the 
of  rich  and  poor  are  wholly  imkii 
them. 

Univbbsities.— Bohemia  posst 
versity— that  of  Prague,  36  gynmai 
schools,  3  philosophical  and  3 
seminaries,  several  institutions, 
school  for  edocating  teachers,  40  b 
and  3566  common  schools.  Mon 
university  of  Olmutz,  gymnasia  ha 
and  about  1600  schoob  of  an  inlfari 
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•■.—Hie  language  of  Bohemia  is  a 
be  Slan»iic;  that  of  Moravia  dififen 
Brom  it;  but  German  is  very  corn- 
el in  both  oomitries,  and  most  of 
are  acquainted  with  the  French 

.—The  Boii  were  driTen  out  of 
r  the  Marcomanni ;  and  the  country 
erwards  a  prorince  of  the  Ostro- 
abards,  Thuringians,  and  Franks, 
I  it  waa  orerrun    by  th£    Slavi. 
ae  and  some  of  liis  successors  made 
nhabitants  tributary;  but  they  soon 
eir  Independence,  though  they  con- 
preserve  a  certain  connexion  with 
1  empire.    They  were  governed  for 
tries  by  dukes;  but  the  royal  dig- 
ranted  in  1061  to  Ladislaus,  by  the 
enry  lY.     In  120S,  Otho  IV.  ad- 
king  of  Bohemia,  as  a  privileged 
the  dignity  of  an  elector  of  the 
n  the  deaUi  of  Wenceslaus  Y.,  in 
lale  line  of  the  Sclavonian  kings 
he  crown  devolved  to  the  House  of 
.    Of  this  fismily  was  the  emperor 
,  by  whose  wisdom  the  state  of  the 
a  improved.     His  son  Sigismund 
ii  character  by  suffering  the  re- 
hn  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  |to 
eath  by  an  iniquitous  sentence  of 
of  Constance;  and  he  was  exposed 
per  of  losing  the  Bohemian  crown 
srhich  arose  with  the  Hussites.  He 
ded  by  liis  son-in-law,  Albert  of 
descendant  of  Kodolph  count  of 
The  throne  was  next  possessed  by 
e  son  of  Albert;  but,  on  his  death, 
:  states  of  the  realm  afterwards 
eir  right  of  fiee  election,  by  choos- 
Podiebrad,  a  native  nobleman,  for 
On  the  decease  of  Louis,  who  fell 
e  of  Mohacz,  in  1536,  Ferdinand  of 
ring  espoused  Ann^  the  sister  of 
sh,  aasmed  his  pretensions  to  the 
the  states,  influenced  by  the  great 
I  brother  Charles  Y.,  and  not  aware 
xmiy  chameter  of  the  new  candi- 
1  khn,  in  1527>  for  their  sovereign, 
r  their  kindness,  he  governed  them 
of  iron,  in  consequence  of  their 
led  to  Join  him  in  a  war  against 
int  princes  of  Germany;   and  he 
dedared  Bohemia  an   arbitrary, 
dngdom.    His  son,  the  emperor 
II.,  and  his  grandsons,  Rodolph 
vt,  had  sufBdent  power  to  prevent 
ion  flram  the  sovereignty.    In  the 
t  laat  of  those  princes,  the  states 
3  accept  his  nephew  Ferdinand  as 
8  Profcestaat  subjecto,  complaining 
igemem  of  the  privileges  granted 
jffmrited  the  elector  palatine  to 
le  Austrian  prince.    He  yielded  to 
ttkMia;  and  soon  felt  the  effect  of 
tm,  bdof  ddbated  in  the  battle  of . 
to/ his  electoral  / 


Length,  about  300^  wt^-„    I 
Breadth,about200/  ^^^^  "j  ^ 


dominions.  Bohemia  then  became  what  Fer- 
dinand  I.  had  declared  it  to  be;  and  it  has 
from  that  time  been  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
Austrian  monarohy. 

Moravia  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Qua- 
di,  who  were  overpowered  in  the  sequel  by 
Slavonian  adventurers.  During  three  cen- 
turies, it  appears  to  have  formed  an  indepen- 
dent kingaom;  but  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Bohemians  about  the  year  1060,  and  has  sub- 
sequently followed  the  fate  of  their  realm. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GALITZIA  AND 
LODOMERIA* 
Thb  name  of  this  kingdom  is  derived  from  the 
names  of  tvro  principalities  of  which  it  an- 
ciently consisted;  the  one  of  which  was  called 
Galitz  in  Russian,  and  Ilalits  in  Polish,  the 
other  Yolodimir,  Vladimir,  or  Lodomer,  by  the 
Russians.  The  kingdom  now  consists  of  that 
part  of  the  spoliation  of  Poland  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  Austria,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Buckovine. 

BXTBNT  AND   SITtTATIOIT. 
Miles.  I>e(;r«e«. 

18.  54.  and  26. 
37.  E.  long. 

47.  10.  and  50. 
50.  N.  lat. 

Containing  33,508  squaro  miles,  with  about  140 
inhabitants  to  each. 

BounnABiBS  anu  Divisions.— Galiteia  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow, Poland,  and  Russia;  on  the  south-east  by 
Moldavia;  on  the  south  and  south-west,  by 
Transylvania  and  Hungary;  and  on  the  west* 
by  Hungary,  and  Austrian  and  l^russian  Silesia. 
It  is  divided  into  nineteen  circles :  Wadoviccc, 
Bochnia,  Sandecz,  Tamof,  Yaslu,  Rzesxof,  Lem- 
berg,  Przemysl,  Sanok,  Sambor,  Stiy,  Stanis- 
lavuf,  Kolomea,  Brsezan,  Zloczof,  Zolkief,  Tar- 
nopol,  Czortkof,  and  Ctemovits:  the  latter 
circle  is  formed  of  the  Buckovine,  which  was 
formerly  called  Austrian  Moldavia. 

Mou:«TAins,  RivBBs,  Ann  Laxbs.  —  The 
principal  mountains  are  the  Carpathian,  or 
Krapack,  which  stretch  along  the  whole  of  the 
southern  frontier,  and  send  out  numerous 
branches.  The  Buckovine  is,  in  fact,  covered 
with  offsets  from  this  elevated  range.  The 
loftiest  peaks  are  the  Babia  Gora,  which  is 
between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  Rohicz,  which  is  7230;  and  the 
Great  Kiyvan,  which  is  about  83(M).  The  most 
note-worthy  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  which  haa 
several  considerable  tributaries ;  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Pruth.  In  the  Carpathians  there  are 
numerous  small  lakes,  which  have  the  singu- 
lar name  of  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  largest  i% 
the  Fish  Lake,  4500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg,  and  towards 
the  eastern  frontier,  there  are  also  several  lakes. 
There  are  about  30  acidulous,  chalybeate,  and 
sulphuretted  springs. 

MKTAia  Attn  MiifBaALM.- Iron  is  ttetvucux 
in  Galitxia,  especially  in  the  neighbottxhood.  ot 
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'^d*  of  fcndn>  uid  the  total  prodace  is  esti- 
mated at  7,200,000  qoarten ;  of  whirtt  rye  con- 
■titatei  1,660,000  quarters;  barley,  2,071,000; 
oats,  2,900,000;  wheat  only  670,000;  and  maize, 
22,220. 

Animals.— The  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolveii, 
lynxes,  foxes,  roebucks,  and  hares;  the  tame 
aninuds  are  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

PopiiLATion,  Chabactkr,  Educatiox,  and 
RsLieion.— The  population  is  about  4,600,000, 
of  which  about  2,900,000  are  of  Polish  descent ;  a 
large  m^ority  of  the  rest  are  a  rude  race,  called 
Ruthenes  or  Russniaks,  and  the  remainder  are 
Moldavians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Hunpurians. 
The  scholastic  establishments  are  too  few  in 
number  for  their  purpose.  The  whole  do  not 
amount  to  1400;  and  not  more  than  one  out  of 
eight  children  attends  a  school.  The  major 
part  of  the  Galitzians  are  Roman  Catholics; 
the  rest  are  Greek  Nonconformists,  with  a  few 
Armenians  and  Protestants. 

GovBBRMBNT.— The  civil  administration  of 
the  kin|(dom  is  carried  on  by  a  board  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  which  is  established 
at  LemberfCt  and  to  which  all  the  nineteen  Ga- 
litcian  circles  are  subordinate.  The  court  of 
appeal,  the  chief  criminal  court,  and  the  head 
qoarten  of  the  commander-in-chief,  are  also  in 
tiie  lame  town. 

Mahufactubbs  and  Commbbcb.— The  ma- 
Bvfhctiiret  of  Galitiia  are  yet  in  an  infant  state. 
The  materials  for  their  own  clothing  are  in 
general  made  by  the  countiy  people.  There 
are  manulactoriei  for  spinning  and  weaving 
tax,  hemp,  and  wool;  a  few  paper  mills;  ana 
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cipal exports;  the  imports  are  chie4 
prodace  and  manufactured  goods. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HUNGJ 
The  name  of  Hungary  has  been  usual 
from  the  Huns,  who  anciently  poss* 
country;  but  3Ir.  Gibbon  finds  its 
that  of  the  Ugri,  or  Ugours,  a  Tarta 
who  migrated  from  the  conges  of  C 
after  overrunning  a  great  part  of 
established  themselves  in  this  coun 
10th  century. 

BXTB!(T  ARD  BITCATIOR. 

Miles.  Deforces. 

Length,  320  I  v^.,,^  f  14.  and  25. 
Brewlth,  210  /  '^^'^^  1 44.  and  «. 
Containing  87,812  square  miles,  with 
inhabitants  to  each. 

Divisions  Axu  Bocndabixs.— Tb( 
of  Hungary  consists  of  Hungary  Pn 
vonia,  Croatia,  and  five  districts,  den 
the  Ilungariui  Litorale,  Jazygia,  I 
Great  Rumania,  and  the  Heyduck 
Uimgaiy  Proper  is  divided  into  fou 
two  named  from  the  Danube,  and  twt 
Thciss,  which  are  subdivided  into  46 
Slavoniaand  Croatia  form  each  three 
This  tract  of  country  is  bounded  on 
by  Moravia  and  Galitiia.  on  the  east 
sylvania,  on  the  south  by  the  militai 
of  Slavonia  and  Croatia,  which  ae 
from  Turkey,  and  on  the  west  by  Illyi 
and  Lower  Austria.  In  common 
Hungary  is  usually  distinguished  ii 
and  Lower. 
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detacbed  momteiiiB  are  found  in  the  conntiy. 
The  fnmd  ebmin  extends  in  a  semicircular 
fnn^  from  the  tpo»^fi*«'"  of  Javomik  toward 
the  north-west;  it  afterwards  bends  to  the 
ionth-east.  Near  the  centre  of  the  chain  is  the 
Lanniu  peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
uu,  abont  aUO  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tkt  Kiyvan  is  nearly  as  hi^h;  bat  even  these 
poitions  of  the  mass  are  not  so  elevated  above 
nodente  temperature,  as  to  exhibit  glaciers  or 
ny  other  tokens  of  perpetual  Ari(cidlty.  They 
m  nrely  visited,  except  by  the  hunters  of  the 
AsaoU^  or  by  some  adventurers  who,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  gold  and  precious  stones,  des- 
■itp  the  dangers  of  the  ascent.  AmonK  the 
dettebea  mountains  are  those  of  Matra,  (near 
the  centre  of  the  kinjcdoro,)  Avas,  and  Farkas. 
Ii  tite  Carpathians,  and  in  some  other  moun- 
tmu,  there  are  nnmberless  caverns,  some  of 
vidch  are  beantifUly  adorned  by  stalartitrs, 
Chile  others  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  those 
caonnoas  animals  which  had  possession  of  the 
tfobe  before  man  was  in  existence. 

liTxas,  Laus,  asd  Misf vbai.  Spkinos.— 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  Theiss, 
■ad  Ihave.  The  first  enters  the  country  near 
ftcsbwg,  pasMS  through  Raab  and  Komnm, 
divides  Buda  Arom  Pesth,  and  then  runs  to  the 
"oothward  until  it  reaches  Slavonia.  The 
Thcits  rises  in  a  link  of  the  Carpathian  rhnin, 
iMeires  the  Koros  and  the  Mut>s,  and  fnlU 
into  tlie  Danube,  near  Belgrade.  The  Drave 
fcnH  a  boandary  between  Hungary  and  various 
Nrs  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  Joins  the 
I^be  below  Essek. 

Same  considerable  lakes  are  found  in  this 
(Qatiy,  particularly  that  which  bears  the 
*Mw  of  Balaton  or  Flatten.  It  is  not  very 
hip,  fbr  the  depth  of  it  rarely  exceeds  27  feet; 
^  k»  length  is  computed  at  48  mileH,  while 
k|  bieadth  varies  Anom  4  to  9.  Its  shores  arc 
h  HcacTal  low ;  but  in  some  parts  they  are 
tacMtons.  It  abounds  with  fine  fish;  and 
4i  iBORs  are  f^uented  by  the  white  pelican, 
^  bittCTn,  and  many  other  species  of  wild- 
WL  The  next  in  magnitude  is  that  of 
WniedU  the  length  of  which  is  about  24  miles, 
N  Ae  breadth  fnm  3  to  7. 
DMial  springs  are  particularly  numerous 
hthcBorthem  parts  of  Hungary ;  and,  in  the 
Wm  eoimtjr  ^one,  above  seventy-two  are 
by  those  who  have  made  inquiries 
:  tbieirnQmber.  Some  of  these  springs 
■ihot,  and  otiiers  cold  and  acidulous.  Of  the 
r,  the  moat  remaricable  arc  at  Pesth  and 
:  of  the  latter,  the  most  tn- 
are  those  of  Fured,  Bartfeld,  and 


IifALa  A»  Hi»nAXS.— Hungary  contains 
■hn  of  gold,  sUver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  very 
tt  Mlimoay,  coal,  salt,  and  alum.  Tin  is 
fcnlj  metal  which  it  does  not  possess.  The 
WM-Miaes  are  at  Kremnitx,  about  40  miles  to 
thcMMth  of  the  Carpathian  mountains;  and 
AnOrcr  at  Sdaemnlts.  about  2U  miles  farther 
toAa  natk.   The  mine  of  Catharina-StoUen 
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is  the  richest,  and  not  only  yields  the  more 
valuable  meti^s,  but  alvo  produces  excellent 
copper.  In  the  mining  district  of  Schemnitz 
there  arc  five  principal  miueral  courses,  which 
run  almost  parallel  to  each  other  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  are  connected  by  various 
branches.  They  have  been  explore*!  to  the 
depth  of  300  fathoms.  Each  course  lias  scat- 
tered veins  of  rich  ore,  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  thickness,  opening  here  and  there  in  cavi- 
ties coated  by  crystals  of  the  ore.  with  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  &c.  In  this  part  tliere  are 
twelve  royal  mines,  beside  many  which  be-long 
to  private  individuals,  who  are  obliged  to  dis- 
irose  of  the  ore  to  the  povemment  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  country  is  hitcr»ected  at  different 
levels  by  the  galleries  of  mines,  forming  a  stu- 
pendous subterranean  tract,  which  to  strangers 
would  be  a  labyrinth,  but  >»hich  is  defined 
and  divided  with  little  difficulty  by  the  crown 
miners,  and  those  who  work  for  private  pro- 
prietors. In  the  Schmalnitz  luiuing  district, 
the  chief  produce  is  copper,  with  which  silver 
is  sometimes  intermixed;  but  there  are  also 
mines  of  very  good  iron,  and  a  niiue  has  been 
discovered  at  Czcrweniza,  containing  that  beau- 
tiAil  gem,  the  opal,  which  has  not  been  found 
in  any  other  country.  In  the  Kagy-Banya 
division,  some  gold-mines  are  worked,  without 
producing  any  great  quantity  of  metal.  The 
mineral  produce  of  the  Banat  is  not  consider- 
able, as  it  comprelicnds  ver}'  little  copjier,  less 
silver,  and  no  gold.  In  the  mines,  forges,  and 
works  of  these  four  districts,  about  JiClNXt  per- 
sons arc  employed.  To  pn)iiiote  the  skilfiil 
management  of  these  pursuits,  a  college  has 
been  organized  at  Scli<*mnitr.,  wliere  lectures 
are  given  by  intelligent  chemists  and  mineralo- 
gists; and  it  is  expected  that  all  who  wish  to 
become  officers  of  the  mines,  or  to  direct  the 
operations,  should  study  I'ur  three  years,  and 
obtain  certificates  of  their  proficiency. 

Climatk,  Soil,  anu  Pbodite.— The  climate 
of  the  southern  part  of  Hungary  is  rendered 
unhealthful  by  its  numerous  lakes,  stagnant 
waters,  and  marshes;  but,  in  the  northern 
part,  which  is  mountainous  and  barren,  the  air 
is  pure  and  wholesome.  Few  countries  can 
boast  a  richer  soil,  than  that  plain  which 
diffuses  itself  to  a  wide  extent  between  Prcs- 
burg  and  Belgrade,  and  produces  abundantly 
com,  maize,  grass,  tobacco,  saffron,  as]>aragus, 
melons,  potatoes,  imps,  pulse,  millet,  and  fine 
fruit  of  various  kinds. 

In  speaking  of  the  produce  of  this  kingdom, 
the  culture  of  the  vine  seems  to  require  parti- 
cular notice,  because  wine  is  a  valuable  article 
of  exportation.  The  vines  are  planted  both 
upon  stony  hills  and  in  fertile  valleys:  in  the 
former  situation,  their  vegetation  is  feeble,  but 
when  they  have  received  diie  attention,  they 
yield  rich  and  generous  wine;  in  the  latter 
po-sition,  they  produce  a  mucli  greater  quantity 
of  fruit,  wliich,  however,  makes  very  inferior 
«ine.  The  propagation  of  this  plant  Is  effected 
in  three  modes.  Cuttings,  or  small  tw\g«,  BX« 
I  I 
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collected  in  the  nprin{;<  bnand  tojcether,  and 
put  into  the  earth  in  sumn  sluuly  place,  where 
they  take  root;  and,  in  the  mouth  of  June, 
they  are  plante^l  out  in  their  pri)per  places; 
ur  a  braurh  is  bi-nt  down,  inserted  in  tlic 
icround,  and,  when  it  has  taken  root,  sepanited 
from  the  imient  fxv\a;  or  the  whole  ohl  stock 
is  laid  down,  and  the  branches  are  so  distri- 
buted a<i  to  gWe  new  trees  in  the  direi'tiun 
riMjuired.  Above  'M)  different  sorts  of  M-ine 
are  reckoned.  That  of  Tokay  is  the  bci«t:  but 
there  are  many  less  palatable  sori»  which  pai>s 
nnder  tliat  dfnomination ;  and  the  wiue  of 
Menes  is  th'iii^lit  by  some  to  be  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  Tokay.  Not  content  with  procurin:; 
wine  from  the  trcnlv  ^rape,  ausbruch  (a  sweet 
liquor)  from  the  rait-in,  brandy  from  the  skin, 
and  Ryrup  ftrom  the  unfemiented  juice,  the 
GeniianK  and  Ilunicarians  lia\c  even  endea- 
voured to  procure  oil,  for  burning  and  for  other 
|)ur]N»>e'<,  from  the  stone;  un  attt-mpt  which, 
though  it  liMS  iiol  completely  succeeded,  has 
not  entirely  failed.  A  million  of  ni;rcs  mf 
d(Nlic<iii-J  to  the  cultivation  of  1l.i>  vine,  and 
ihe  annual  produce,  evi-ii  in  inidi-linK  years,  is 
estimated  at  <^.n(iO,iR<(  callons. 

A>  iM  ALH.-  I'iie  horses  of  Ilunpir>-  have  been 
praised  as  gu  exceUciit  bn-.-d;  but  it  appears 
that  they  li.tve  not  justly  obtHim-l  their  hig^h 
reputation;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
they  are  ftmu;;,  and  capable  of  beariii^  vrent 
fatiifiie.  Uncommon  pains  have  hern  recently 
taken  to  improve  the  breed;  and  some  noble- 
men have  introiluced  horse-races  on  the  Kii":- 
lish  plan.  The  homed  cattle  arc  larKe,  active, 
and  viv^rowt:  they  are  of  a  }^■yi^h  white, 
with  lar^e  w  idc-spreadiu);  horns,  and  are  amono: 
the  fincfit  in  Knrope.  The  original  breed  of 
sheep  had  coarse  hairy  wmd,  imd  upright  si)iral 
honis;  but,  by  crossini;  and  var^'inj;  the  stork, 
particularly  with  merinos,  that  breed  has  been 
Kmtly  diminiahed.  UulTaloes  arc  not  uu- 
ct>muion  in  this  country;  and  they  are  used, 
like  oxen,  in  a^culture.  Anion-.;  the  wil<l  i 
animals  are  wolves,  bears,  and  Ihmith;  but  the 
two  last  are  very  rare.  Innumerable  herds  of 
HWine  arc  bred  in  the  forests,  (.lanir,  and  wild 
and  tame  fowls,  are  abuntUtnt.  The  bustard, 
nuce  an  Luliabitant  of  Kndcland,  i^^  still  to  be 
Men  in  flocks  of  40  or  5U,  on  the  iiunp^arian 


NatubalCubiositiks.— Near  Szadelo,  about 
no  miles  from  Kaschau,  is  an  extraordinary 
CBTom,  of  such  extent  that  it  in  reported  by 
the  natives  to  reach  several  miles  under  the 
hiUi,  and  has  never  been  completely  explonnl. 
It  includes  within  it  diirerent  cjives  and  pas- 
9mgn,  which  contain  numerous  stalactites  of 
iwious  siies.  "It  is  such  a  labyrinth,"  says 
Dr.  Townson,  "that  I  flmily  believe  that  a 
maa,  once  Uwt  in  it,  tbonKh  he  mi;;ht  have 
Ui^ti  and  fbod  enouj^h  to  last  him  a  month, 
not  be  able  to  find  hi<i  way  out."  .^nd 
',  a  German  writer,  says  that  it  is 
MtDnisUnK  Leniah,  that  two  menibi  r- 
Xegral  Bociefjr  of  Loudon,  who  '«i;i«:  m  oi 


some  years  ago  into  Himgai7,  to 
and  other  cariosities,  after  rer 
three  days,  could  never  get  to  th 
find  an  opening. 
Near  Szilitz  is  another  celeb 
I  about  10(1  feet  in  breadth,  15(1  feet 
2r>  feet  in  height.  From  the  ro 
lianas  an  immense  icicle,  or  rathi 
of  icicles;  and  in  one  comer  is  a 
ice.  Tliis  ice,  it  is  said,  thaws 
when  the  i^round  without  is  cover 
and  freezes  ai^ain  amidst  the  heat 
But  this  is  an  exaxgeration,  in  n 
the  observers  depcndinie  t»>o  m 
feelings ;  the  cave,  probably,  alwi 
the  same  temperature,  which  ha 
to  be  tlmt  of  the  freezing  point. 

Pop iLATiox.— Before  the  Tu 
possession  of  Constantinople,  I 
one  of  the  most  poimlous  and  flou 
doms  in  l^urope;  and,  if  the  lloi 
should  give  the  proper  encouru;r 
inhabitant)*  to  ch-ar  their  feii^  and 
uatiirul  advantages  of  their  r-juu 
become  so  aL'ain.  Of  late  yran*  in 
uiL-nti)  have  bci-n  iniroducrd, inii  t 
of  the  countrj-  is  eonseiiuently  iui 
IKM,  the  iMjpulation  of  l{uu;;nr>' 
joining  ]>ruvinccs,  Tran"*ylvHnia  r 
was  11,404,330.  It  is  jirobably  n 
12,n(i(i,UlU  at  the  present  time. 

National  (.'nAR.vcTRU,  Manxki 
Tojfs.— The  Hungarians,  in  their 
well  made;  and  their  fur  ca])s,  the 
coat  girded  by  a  sash,  anil  the  ehu 
which  is  so  contrived  as  tD  buck 
arm,  so  that  the  right  hand  may  i 
liberty,  give  them  an  air  of  niilil 
Tbt^y  shave  their  beanis,  but  pr 
whiskers  on  their  upper  lips.  Thei 
hrc  the  bitMbl-sword,  and  a  kind 
besides  their  fin>-arms.  The  lad 
koned  more  handsome  than  those 
and  their  siible  dress,  with  loui; 
their  ^tays  tautened  before  with  gc 
di/imond  buttons,  are  well  known  ti 
and  English  ladies.  Both  men  aU' 
what  they  call  the  mine-to«ns.  w 
even  sheep-skin  dresses.  The  im 
roads  are  miserable  hovels,  and  cvf 
st>ldom  to  be  met  with.  The  hogs, 
the  chief  animal  food  for  the  pca»a 
{loultry,  fireqnently  live  in  the  same 
with  their  owners;  but  there  are  im 
which  afford  superior  accommo< 
allow  a  proper  distinction  betweei 
ings  and  bmtes. 

The  diversions  of  the  Hungarian 
irarlike  and  athletic  kind.  They  ar 
a  spirited  and  magnanimous  people 
cestors  were  so  jealous  of  their  lib 
rather  than  be  tyrannized  over  b; 
of  Austria,  they  often  put  them* 
the  ]>rotection  of  the  Ottoman  com 
lideiity  to  Maria-Thcnnia,  notwithi 
V-iovoraiions  tlic)-  had  received  fhui 
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le  leifawubered  to  their  honour. 
qiMUj  fidthfbl  to  her  grandson 
ng  the  firequent  wars  which  he 
ith  the  French. 

e  popolation  of  Ilangary  consists 
Jled  by  the  natives  Czygani,  who 
J.  less  squalid  and  thievish  than 
■hieh  wander  over  Great  Britain. 
k  and  her  son  Joseph  endeavoured 
»n  bjr  various  ordinances,  which 
had  some  effect,  as  the  nomadic 
gypsies  are  now  rarely  found  in 
be  Jews  are  £u  more  numerous 
y  than  the  supposed  descendants 
ns  or  the  Hindoos;  and  they  are 
y  the  same  illiberal  and  over- 
it  which  the  Israelites  in  other 
it.  Emigrants  tram  Wallachia, 
ipring,  may  also  be  mentioned 
abitants  of  the  Hungarian  realm, 
to  more  than  600,000,  while  the 
were  only  192,000.  They  under- 
tnre  of  the  vine  better  than  the 
the  peasants;  and  a  great  nnm- 
illy  employeid    in    metallurgic 

II  AND  EDiriCBB.— Buda,  by  the 
d  Ofen,  is  the  seat  of  the  Hun- 
nent;  but  the  cities  of  Bnda  and 
considered  as  one,  for  they  are 
I  by  the  Danube,  over  which 
Ige  of  boats  about  1100  feet  in 
intended  to  replace  this  bridge 

or  atone.  Buda  now  contains 
habitants,  but  Pesth  has  at  least 
ida,  the  Hnngrarian  regalia  are 
B  crown,  in  the  year  1784,  was 
tnna  by  order  of  Joseph  II.  But 
&ve  so  great  offence,  and  excited 
Bcontent,  that  it  was  sent  back 
90^  where  it  was  received  with 
ivagant  testimonies  of  joy,  the 
id  suburbs  being  illuminated, 
s  sent,  in  the  year  1000,  by  Pope 
'  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
mitation  of  that  of  the  Greek 

of  solid  gold,  weighing  9  marks 
ornamented  with  53  sapphires, 
;c  emerald,  and  338  pearls.  Be- 
lem,  are  the  images  of  the  apos- 
Tba.    The  pope  annexed  to  this 

patriarclud  cross,  which  was 
id  to  the  seven  towers,  the  eagle, 
d  moon,  which  are  displayed  in 
Bgaiy.  At  the  ceremony  of  the 
iabap  carries  it  before  the  king. 

is  diaiived  the  title  of  Apostolic 
'  wUeh  was  renewed  in  the  reign 
■a. 

i  Cortien  of  Buda,  which  occu- 
;k»  contains  the  palaces  of  the 
several  nobles,  many  churches 
I  fotsu  within  itself  a  complete 
•  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  bank  of  the  river; 
ro  ether  divisiona  of  Buds^  one  j 
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of  which  is  almost  entirely  peopled  with  Ras> 
cians,  a  distinct  Slavonian  community. 

Pesth,  which  is  the  central  point  both  of 
inland  and  foreign  trade,  was  a  place  of  little 
importance  till  the  reigns  of  Maria-Theresa 
and  Joseph  II. ;  but  it  is  now  annually  increas- 
ing in  its  extent,   and  displays   many  good 
streets  and  handsome  houses.   It  has  four  fairs 
in  the  year,  which  rival  the  most  frequented 
fairs  of  Germany ;  and,  as  in  those  of  England, 
various  entertainments    and   diversions    are 
mingled  with  the  concerns  of  traffic.    AVhile 
they  last,  it  is  calculated  that  20,000  strangers 
and  14,000  waggons  pass  the  outer  lines.     It 
has  also  two  theatres,  one  for  German  pieces, 
and  the  other  for  the  native  drama:  one  build- 
ing is  large  and  elegant,  the  other  small  and 
contemptible.     A  national  library  was  formed 
in  this  city,  in  1804,  by  the  liberality  of  Count 
Szecheny:  the  subsequent  donation  of  a  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  has  extended  the  utility 
of  the  scheme ;  and  a  palace  has  been  pur- 
chased  for  the   reception   of  whatever  may 
conduce,  with  the  former  contributions,  to  the 
formation  of  a  literary  and  scientific  rcpo.<ti- 
tory.    There  is  likevkise  a  university  at  Pestli, 
fotmded  on  a  liberal  plan,  without  requiring 
any  of  those  tests  which  would  confine  itn 
benefits  to  the  votaries  of  the  established  reli- 
gion.   It  is  attended  by  about  1000  students, 
and  the  professors  and  their  assistants  amount 
to  90. 

A  short  distance  fhtm  the  town  is  the  Rakos- 
feld,  a  plain  on  which  the  Hungarian  Uiet  was 
anciently  held  in  the  open  air.  One  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  sometimes  present,  all 
of  whom  dwelt  in  tents  till  the  busincsB  of  the 
diet  was  concluded.  The  first  diet  held  here 
was  that  of  1458,  which  elected  Matthias  Hun- 
yades  as  king.  The  Rakosfeld  is  now  annually 
used  as  a  race-course. 

Presburg,  the  former  capital,  contains  35,fl(V) 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  which  may  be  considered  as  tlic 
commencement  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  over- 
looking that  extensive  plain  through  which  tho 
Danube  flows.  Dr.  Bright  says,  "  The  town 
is  insignificant :  many  of  the  streets  arc  steep 
and  narrow;  the  good  houses  are  few;  and  the 
shops  bear  a  poor  and  retail  character:"  but 
Professor  Senuowitz  declares,  that  it  is  hand- 
some and  well  built.  It  has  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  a  royal  Catholic  academy  and  a  Lu- 
theran gymnasium;  but  it  has  very  little  trade, 
being  merely  a  market  for  wine,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  the  produce  of  different  pans 
of  Hungary.  The  remains  of  the  royal  palace, 
which  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
1811,  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
town. 

Debrctzin,  in  the  circle  beyond  the  Theiss, 
is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  Pesth,  It  is  occu- 
pied by  45,375  persons;  yet  they  are  so  inatten- 
tive to  their  own  accommodation,  that  x\ve 
town  acturcely  exhibits  one  large  or  Te&pcclaiVAe 
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mansion;  for  almost  all  the  habitations  are 
thatched  cottaKes.  It  is  a  place  of  (^eat  trade ; 
but  it  is  destitute  of  that  bustle  and  animation 
which  extensive  business  is  apt  to  create. 
"  The  blank  walls,"  says  Count  Bathyani.  "the 
darlc  retail  shops,  the  sellers  of  tobacco-pipesi 
the  smokers,  and  the  dog^s,  the  stillness  which 
rcifnis  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  business,  brint; 
to  the  mind  a  lively  recollection  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  our  pastern  neiichbours.  You  are  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  women  arc  inten- 
tionally concealed.  The  black  handkerchiefs, 
with  which  they  cover  their  heads,  resemble 
hats,  and  their  blue  pelisses,  approaching  to 
the  uniform  of  the  huzzar,  almost  disguise 
their  sex.  The  men  are  covered  with  large 
cloaks,  generally  of  a  dark  blue,  and  look  under 
their  broad  hats  as  from  beneath  an  umbrella ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  multitude,  in  other 
places  so  varied,  is  here  uniform  and  melan- 
choly." The  inhabitants  in  general  live  in 
rural  simplicity,  estranged  from  the  luxury 
and  dissipaticm  of  great  cities.  The  town  is 
famous  for  its  bread,  soap,  saltpetre,  and  to- 
bacco-pipes;  and  literature  is  not  neglected 
amidst  the  concerns  of  trade;  for,  besides  a 
large  Catholic  school,  there  is  a  reformed  or 
Caivinistic  college,  which  is  well  frequented. 

Except  Buda  or  Pesth,  Temeswar,  which  has 
about  13.(100  inhabitants,  is  the  handsomest 
town  in  Hungary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  council 
of  finance,  and  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
Gran,  with  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  was 
till  lately  more  cUstinguished  by  being  the  see 
of  the  Hungarian  primate,  than  by  beauty  of 
structure  or  commercial  importance.  A  splen- 
did cathedral  was,  however,  commenced  in  IS*J1, 
which,  when  completed,  will  redeem  Gran  from 
the  disgrace  of  having  no  edifice  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  most  populous  towns  in  IIungHry,  be- 
sides those  already  menti<med,  are  Ketskemet, 
35,786  inhabitants,  Znnibor,  21,08)>,  Maria-The- 
resianstadt,  »4,924,  Neusatz,  20,3*21,  in  the  Cis 
Danubian  circle — Stuhl-Weisseniburg,  20,(i69, 
in  the  Trans-Danubinn  circle— Miscolez,  27,638, 
in  the  Cis-Theiss  circle— Szegidin,  32,209,  and 
IIod-Mezo-Vasaherly,  25,H06,  in  the  Trans- 
Theiss  circle. 

Manupactdrks  Ann  Commkrck.— Notwith- 
standing an  ample  provision  of  raw  materials, 
the  manufactures  of  the  Hungarians,  for  a  long 
period,  were  few  and  inconsiderable.  Alaria- 
Theresa  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  their 
sovereigns  who  took  serious  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  that  branch  of  industry  and  profit. 
She  sent  for  a  number  of  artisans  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  particularly  encouraged  silk- 
weaving  and  the  w(H)Uen  and  cotton  branches ; 
but  these  arts  did  not  greatly  flourish,  with  all 
her  care  and  attention.  The  linen  which  is 
made  in  Hungary  is  of  a  coarse  kind ;  the  cotton 
articles  are  not  so  skilAiUy  wrought  as  to  invite 
orders  from  other  countries;  and  the  woollen 
fUnics,  though  they  are  improving,  are  ppreatly 
ia&rfair  to  those  of  Moravia.  Glasn  and  earthen- 


ware are  well  mannf&cttaed ;  a  kind  of  fdt  ii 
made  for  hats,  impenetrable  to  the  rain;  con- 
mon  paper  is  produced  in  sufficient  qnantitin, 
while  the  finer  sorts  arc  imported.  Tsriou 
articles  in  iron  and  steel  are  fabricated,  bat 
neither  with  skill  nor  in  abundance.  The  a- 
ports  chiefly  consist  of  horses,  cattle,  sviae, 
com,  wine,  tobacco,  hides,  tallow,  ssirroa, 
honey,  wax,  and  the  produce  of  the  mintf; 
and,  in  comparing  the  value  of  these  with  the 
imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  manufactnm, 
the  balance  is  usually  found  to  be  one  third  ii 
favour  of  Hungary. 

CoKSTiTnxioN  A.XD  GovBBSjfisT.  —  The 
Hungarians  have  preserved  the  remaiiu  of 
various  checks  upon  the  regal  power.  Thef 
have  a  diet  or  parliament,  which  conriiti  d 
two  tables  or  houses ;  the  first  composed  o( 
magnates,  or  the  great  officers  of  the  crowi, 
princes,  counts,  barons,  archbishops;  and  the 
second,  of  the  abbots,  prelates,  and  depatiei 
from  the  chapters  and  each  of  the  fiftr-tw 
f^i-$piimchiijt$,  or  counties,  into  which  the  kiait- 
dom  is  divided.  These  houses,  however,  fom 
only  one  body,  as  their  votes  are  taken  together. 
The  diet,  beside  being  convened  on  all  ft»t 
national  events,  ought  to  meet  at  stated  tioui. 
Under  Matthias  Corvinus  and  Ferdinand  Ltt 
was  decreed  that  the  meeting  should  be  annotl; 
and,  under  Leopold  I.,  that  it  should  be  tries- 
nial;  which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  YUaal 
is  still  considered  as  the  constitutional  period. 
But  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  often  «i*k 
to  shake  off  these  encumbrances;  and,  fM 
1764  to  1790,  no  diet  was  holden,  though  many 
important  affairs  had  happened  within  thit 
period.  This  assembly  met  in  1808;  and  th( 
number  of  the  nobles  and  deputies  who  «en 
present  amounted  to  696;  but  it  does  Mk 
appear  that  any  great  national  benefit,  oraV 
improvement  in  the  state  of  their  eountIy,I^ 
suited  from  their  deliberations.  The  infiueoe^ 
indeed,  which  the  emperor  derives  from  hil 
general  power,  enables  him  to  govern  Han|HT 
by  the  medium  of  a  chancery  at  Vienna,  witki 
out  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  diet. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  UaoKariB 
nobles  are  infinitely  greater  than  a  just  or  wdt 
constituted  government  may  be  thought  tort" 
quire.  They  hold  courts  for  the  dedsloa  rf 
points  ctmnected  with  their  estates,  or  with  the 
cultivators  of  the  land;  they  are  allo^fdM 
exercise  high  authority,  yet  not  so  uUmilrf 
as  it  formerly  was,  over  the  peasants:  tfi 
they  are  free  from  all  taxes  except  such  ai  ihf 
think  proper  to  impose  upon  themselves,  whb 
the  unfortunate  rustics  or  labourers  may  ht 
plundered  without  mercy  or  moderatioB.  EvBf 
county  has  its  ruling  assembly,  in  which  tii 
nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  of  the  myal  Ak 
towns,  as  the  privileged  corporations  an  ttyki 
regulate  provincial  affairs,  and  hazasa,  if  ihfiT 
do  not  always  oppress  the  peasants.  Frni  d* 
lord's  conrt,  in  case  of  delinqoency,  aa  ajffwl 
lies  to  the  county  court,  to  the  Jadtetttan  of  tla 
district,  the  royal  tribiuudat  Buda,  ud  ImI||1 
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11^  without  whose  sanction  no 
nt  can  be  inflicted,  although 
%  art  for  many  years  immured 
mufeeling  nobles,  into  whose 
no  Inquiry  is  instituted. 
le  Ilungarian  revenue,  it  is 
^£3,500,000  and  ^£4,000,000, 
crown  lands,  the  mines  and 
t  upon  merchandise,  the  taxes 
uid  the  firee  towns,  the  annual 
anded  by  the  court,  and  other 

iperor  can  brins  into  the  field, 
DUO  or  80,000  Hungarians  in 
y,  but  seldom  draws  out  of  it 
e  infantry  consists  of  twelve 
ivalry  of  ten,  which  are  light- 
aown  in  modem  times  by  the 
.  Their  expedition  and  alert* 
found  so  serviceable  in  war, 
powers  in  Europe  have  troops 
same  name.  Their  foot  are 
nd  wear  feathers  in  their  caps, 
number  of  enemies  they  prc- 
d:  both  horse  and  foot  are  an 

very  good  at  a  pursuit  or  in 
indering  a  country,  but  not 
r  troops  in  a  pitched  battle, 
uy  summon  the  Hungarian 
le  field  and  defend  their  coun- 
i  is  called  an  "  insurrection," 

high  clergy  are  not  exempt, 
wars  in  which  Hungary  was 
>d,  principally  against  the 
ice  was  a  severe  obligation, 
to  the  field  a  number  of  com- 
med  to  his  estate.  The  arch- 
id  the  bishop  of  Erlau,  brought 
.  of  colours,  and  under  each 
the  archbishop  of  Kalotscha, 
ips,  1000  each.    In  the  battle 

bishops  were  left  on  the  field. 
Df  this  kind  were  summoned  by 
§00,  and  in  other  years  of  war; 
lies,  beside  the  amoimt  which 
eat  volunteer  force,  well  armed 
came  forward  from  the  free 
ileged  districts.  In  time  of 
ling  force  consists  of  twelve 
ntvy,  and  ten  of  hussars,  form- 
late  above  60,000  men. 
M  established  religion  of  Hun- 
lan  Catholic;  but  the  Protes- 
plete  toleration.  They  have 
im  of  public  worship,  with 
Us,  and  their  own  schools  and 
iming,  and  are  admitted  to  all 
I,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 

e  archbishoprics;  Gran,  Erlau, 
The  bishoprirs  are  those  of 
Taitxen,  Funfkirchen  or  Five 
iifan.  Grots- Wardeiu,  Csanad, 
tirg^  Keoiohl,  and  Bosenau. 
ETC  iavaxdild  in  1777> 
ip  of  Gxaiif  by  virtue  of  his 
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ecclesiasti<»l  character,  is  lord-licntenant  of 
the  county,  primate  and  chancellor  of  Hun- 
gary, has  the  exclusive  right  of  crowning  the 
king,  and  can  create  nobility  in  the  archic- 
piscopal  territories.  His  annual  revenue  is 
about  ^36,000  sterling.  whUe  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kalotscha  is  not  more  than  j£5U0O. 
Beside  the  diocesan  prelates,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 16 bishops  who  have  no  revenues,  22abbots, 
124  titular  abbots,  41  provosts  with  revenues, 
70  who  have  merely  the  honour  of  the  title, 
207  prebendaries,  67  honorary  canons,  2782 
priests,  44S  local  chaplains,  and  1928  assistants. 
About  one  half  of  the  population  is  Catholic. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  also 
very  numerous  in  Hungary.  They  are  divided 
into  two  branches  —  those  who  have  so  far 
united  themselves  to  the  Catholics,  as  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Komish  pon- 
tiff, while  they  retain  some  of  their  peculiar 
ceremonies;  and  those  who  have  refused  to 
enter  into  this  union.  Even  the  latter  have 
been  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights 
with  the  members  of  the  regular  establishment. 
Their  numbers  amount  to  about  2,000,000. 

The  claims  of  the  Protestants  to  the  tall 
rights  of  citizens  were  allowed  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  in  1G06,  and  by  that  of  Lintz,  in  1640 ; 
but  the  injustice  of  the  govemmeut  violated 
or  eluded  those  engagements.  After  a  long 
interval  of  discouragement  and  depression,  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  found  a  protector  in 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  a  still  greater 
friend  in  his  brother  Leopold,  who,  in  1791,  gra- 
tified them  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  In 
consequence  of  this  liberal  policy,  the  Luthe- 
ran churches  have  been  more  than  doubled 
since  that  time,  having  risen  from  the  number 
of  213  to  450;  and  those  of  the  other  branch  of 
Protestants  have  also  been  more  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  country.  The  Calvinists  arc  the 
most  numerous:  they  were  estimated,  twelve 
years  ago,  at  1,338,623,  while  the  Lutherans  did 
not  exceed  838,000.  The  ministers  of  these  per- 
suasions have  not,  in  general,  a  great  provision 
for  their  support;  but  they  endeavour  to  nar- 
row the  circle  of  their  wants,  and  to  conform 
their  desires  to  their  circumstances.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  priests  have  a  yet  smaller 
income,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  a 
fond  for  their  relief,  out  of  the  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  monasteries  suppressed  by 
Joseph,  and  out  of  the  contributions  demanded 
from  eveiy  new  bishop. 

UwivERsiTiBS.— The  sole  university  of  Hun- 
gary is  that  of  Pesth,  which  has  an  annual 
income  of  4^20,000  sterling,  a  fifth  part  of  which 
is  allotted  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professors. 
The  seminaries  at  Raab  and  Caschau  have  like- 
vrise  been  styled  universities;  but  they  arc 
rather  academies  founded  by  the  Jesuits.  At 
Funfkirchen,  a  university  was  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Louis  I.,  in  1364,  which  at  one  time 
was  attended  by  1000  students;  but  it  was 
ruined  after  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  th\«  tnwu 
did  not  again  flourish  as  a  place  ot  educatvou 
112 
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before  1094,  when  the  Jesuits  erected  a  college, 
which,  by  their  seal  and  learning,  was  soon 
brought  into  high  repute.  There  are  also  many 
gymnasia,  a  lyceum  at  Erlau,  and  schools  in 
every  parish.  Yet,  in  point  of  education,  Ilim- 
gary  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Lakguaob.— As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed 
with  Germans,  Slavonians,  and  Walachians, 
they  have  a  variety  of  dialects.  The  Ilunga- 
rian  Proper  is  radically  different  from  the  Sla- 
vonian, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Finnic.  The  upper  and  middling  classes 
of  people  speak  German  and  Latin,  though 
with  the  latter  tbey  continually  mix  words  that 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hungarian,  Slavonian,  or 
German  languages. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Hungarian  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Mi  atyank  ki  vagy  a  mennyekben,  zentels- 
sek  meg  a  te  neved;  jojjon  el  a  te  orzagod- 
Legyen  meg  a  te  akaratod,  minr  a  menyben, 
ugy  itt  e  foldonnis.  A  mi  mindennapi,  keny- 
erunketadmeg  nekunkma;  es  botsasd  mega 
rai  vetkeinket,  mikeppin  mils  megbotsatunk 
azoknak  a  kik  mi  ellenunc  vetkeztenek ;  es  ne 
vigy  minket  a  kesertethe:  de  zabudits  nipg 
ininket  a  gonosstol;  mert  tied  az  orssag,  a 
hatalom,  es  a  dirsoseg  mind  orokke.   Amen." 

Antiquitiks.  —  Many  Roman  antiquities, 
such  as  military  roads,  niins,  and  coins,  have 
been  found  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Dacia.  About  twenty  miles 
from  Belgrade  are  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Roman  bridge,  and  of  a  Roman  road 
formed  along  the  face  of  a  precipice.  The  road 
was  originally  of  wood,  and  was  suspended  on 
beams,  which  were  let  into  the  rock.  Hungary 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage ;  and 
there  are  still  extant,  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  complete  sets  of  coins  of  their  former 
kings.  More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  in  Europe. 

HisTOBT.— The  Huns,  after  subduing  this 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  com- 
municated their  name  to  it;  it  being  then  part 
of  the  ancient  Pannonia.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Goths;  these  were  expelled  by 
the  Lombards,  and  they  by  the  Avari,  who 
were  followed  by  the  Slavi  in  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century.  Near  its  close,  the  Ugours 
emigrated  firom  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country.  Hungary  for- 
merly comprehended  an  assemblage  of  different 
states.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  afterward 
governed  for  a  centtuy  by  dukes,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Orpad,  about  887*  One  of  his 
descendants,  call^  Stephen  the  Holy,  who 
was  canonized  in  1063,  for  his  virtues,  assumed 
the  royal  title,  and  eclipsed  the  fame  of  his 
predecessors  by  the  strength  of  his  mind,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
difliision  of  Christianity.  He  was  also  a  spi- 
rited warrior,  and  compelled  the  Transylva- 
nJaai  and  BulfarianB  to  abstain  from  incur- 


sions, and  respect  the  superioritj 
racter.  When  he  had  fixed  the  tr 
his  realm,  the  establishment  of  a  ( 
occupied  his  attention;  and,  in 
sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  hit 
clergy.  He  was  succeeded,  in 
nephew  Peter  the  German,  as  he 
only  son.  The  tyranny  and  cruelt 
king  excited  such  a  warmth  of  gent 
tion,  that  he  was  driven  from  the  t\ 
the  prince  who  superseded  him,  w 
for  his  inhumanity  by  his  own 
and  Peter  was  restored  by  the  assii 
emperor  Henry  III.  As  bis  dispusi 
been  improved  by  adversity,  his  coi 
conduct  occasioned  his  second  dot 
he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  in  1Q46 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  duki 
cured  his  own  election  to  the  sovere 
prince,  being  involved  in  a  dispi 
brother  Bela,  was  defeated  and  slai 

After  various  reigns,  of  which  fc 
or  authentic  particulars  are  reco 
laus,  in  1077,  ascended  the  throne 
he  extended  his  realm  by  conque: 
blished  his  fame  by  political  ab 
Stephen  he  received  the  honour  i 
tion.  Coloman  reigned  with  less 
and  Stephen  II.,  after  signalizing 
in  war,  evinced  his  mental  weaknt 
doning  the  duties  of  his  station,  i 
into  a  monastery.  Other  prince 
some  are  praised  by  historians, 
censured,  governed  Hungary  durii 
ages.  At  length  Andrew  II.,  si 
Jerusalem,  became  king,  and  i 
many  years  in  unmolested  peace, 
tranquillity,  he  engaged  in  a  crusa 
the  kingdom  te  the  risk  of  misgove 
commotion.  After  his  return  froi 
he  framed  a  new  system  of  lavr ;  bi 
dently  confirmed  and  augmented  tl 
of  the  nobles,  without  sufBcientl 
for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  ] 
died  in  1235,  after  a  reign  of  30  yean 
grandson,  Andrew  III.,  called  the  V 
line  of  Orpad  terminated  in  1301;  k 
deemed  a  point  of  little  moment, « 
assumed  the  privilege  of  monarchii 

After  the  successive  choice  of  i 
and  a  Bavarian  prince,  Charles  Ro 
House  of  Ai^ou,  obtained  the  era 
He  was  victorious  in  war,  humane 
rate  in  peace.  His  son  Louis,  d 
the  Great,  distinguished  himself 
of  exemplary  justice,  which  he  p< 
Naples,  where  the  king  his  brothc 
murdered  by  Joan,  the  wanton  an 
queen.  He  put  some  of  her  acc( 
death ;  and,  when  he  might  have  pla 
on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  conten 
with  the  revenge  which  he  had  tal 
remarkable  expedition.  Louis  ww 
reign  of  Poland.  Sigismnnd  of  1 
who  had  esponsed  Maiy,  a  tempo 
the  daughter  of  Louis,  was  chos 
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i  for  50  jean,  also  occupying, 
erable  part  of  that  time,  the 
of  Oennany,  bat  not  with  high 
nitation.  His  successor  was 
Ian,  who  endeavoured  to  secure 
ia  infaat  son,  Ladislaus;  but 
lobility  made  choice  of  another 
name,  who  was  then  king  of 
tonarch  haviqg  lost  his  life  in 
the  Turks,  in  1444,  his  young 
declared  king;  during  whose 
iades,  vaivode  of  Transylvania, 
led  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
the  encroaching  infidels;  who 
er,  prevented,  by  all  the  efforts 
a,  from  gaining  possession  of 

Ladislaus  was  followed  by  a 
for  the  crown,  which  was  be- 
hias,  the  son  of  Hun  iades,  a 
ability,  who  made  some  bold 
'holly  without  effect,  for  the 
:he  nobles.  As  Uladislas  II., 
d  not  display  that  vigour  which 
to  maintain   the  superiority 

predecessor,  the  aristocratic 
.  This  contest  for  power  filled 
n  commotion;  and,  in  the  reign 
Turks  were  encouraged  by  the 
disorder,  and  by  the  ambition 
lim  at  an  important  conquest, 
rmy  of  those  barbarians  rushed 
ind  triumphed  in  the  field  of 
the  king  lost  his  life.  The 
isessioa  of  Pesth,  after  the 
r  of  the  inhabitants:  but  he 
,  without  securing  the  city  by 
m  Zapolya,  vaivode  of  Tran- 
!d  by  his  influence  the  vacant 
lother  powerful  candidate  also 
pretending  that  his  marriage 
of  the  late  king  gave  him  a 
.  This  was  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Me  attempts  for  tne  establish- 
tensions  induced  the  reigning 
e  the  aid  of  Solyman.  Pesth 
the  Turks  from  the  Austrian 
ive  it  up  to  John,  who  exercised 
Atil  the  year  1540.  After  his 
'ks  seized  the  most  consider- 
le  realm,  while  the  aristocratic 
-dinand  governed  the  rest  in 

f  Hungary,  between  the  Chris- 
ifidela,  continued  far  beyond 
«  17th  century.  The  Turkish 
laken  off  by  the  spirit  of  the 
rho  recovered  Buda  and  Pesth, 
he  away  of  Leopold  I.  Joseph, 
e,  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
i  the  diet  even  recognized  the 
laions  of  his  family.  Yet  the 
!  particularly  the  Protestants, 
'  discontent ;  and,  as  Ragotski, 
n,  had  fomented  the  disorders 
1  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.,  I 


Tekeli,  a  Hungarian  noble,  now  followed  a 
similar  course,  in  concert  with  the  Ottoman 
cabinet.  Again  was  the  realm  invaded  by  the 
Turks,  who  retook  the  counties  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Theiss:  but  the  victory  obtained  at 
Zenta,  by  Prince  Eugene,  Leopold's  illustrious 
general,  checked  their  career;  and  the  treaty 
of  Carlowite,  concluded  in  1699,  left  the  Aus- 
trians  in  possession  of  all  Hungary  except  the 
Banat,  and  also  of  Transylvania  and  Slavonia. 
When  a  new  war  had  arisen  from  the  perfidy 
of  the  Porte,  the  battle  of  Peterwardein  cooled 
the  military  rage  of  the  barbarians ;  and  other 
proofs  of  the  Austrian  superiority  in  arms  pro- 
duced a  pacification,  by  which  the  Banat  was 
restored  to  the  Hungarian  realm.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  this  kingdom  being  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  Germany,  we  may  here 
close  the  separate  sketch. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  SLAVONIA,  CROATIA, 
DALMATIA,  AND  THE  MILITARY  GO- 
VERNMENT. 
Tbansylv&nia,  which  forms  a  government, 
divided  into  twenty-five  counties  and  districts, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Galitzia,  on 
the  east  by  Moldavia,  on  the  south  by  Walachia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Hungary.  Its  length  ia 
about  180,  and  its  breadth  120  miles:  it  con- 
tains nearly  14,000  square  miles,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  through  which 
there  are  only  sixteen  passes.  Its  produce, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  Hungary.  The  mines  of  gold, 
iron,  and  salt,  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
in  this  country.  To  the  north-east  of  Deva  is 
a  mine  which  contains  gold,  mingled  with 
antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  iron.  There  are 
none  but  domestic  manufactures.  The  air  is 
temperate  and  salubrious ;  the  soil  is,  in  many 
parts,  fertile  in  gnin,  and  is  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  Many  vineyards  pour  forth  their 
luxurious  stores,  which,  however,  do  not  please 
strangers  like  the  vrines  of  Hungary:  they 
have  also  the  defect  of  not  keeping. 

The  Transylvanians  are  a  mixed  race,  con- 
sisting of  Magyars,  Szeklers,  (probably  des- 
cendants of  the  Huns,)  and  Saxons.  The 
latter  settled  in  the  country  between  the  10th 
and  12th  centuries.  There  are  also  many 
Walachians,  Armenians,  &c.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Walachians,  in  this  province,  exceed 
the  number  of  the  Transylvanians,  properly  so 
called;  and  though,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  free  citizens,  that  prohibition  is  not  rigo- 
rously enforced.  Many  free  families  are  dis- 
persed over  the  country;  and  the  rest  of  the 
race  are  not  oppressed  by  the  government,  but 
acquire  consequence  and  property  in  various 
modes,  particularly  by  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
They  are  of  a  short  stature,  but  of  a  strong 
and  compact  frame,  with  expressive  featui««. 
The  women  are  more  induatrlovA  t^^sn.  lYte 
men;  they  spin  eren  while  they  tote  stA&s  \o 
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market,  with  a  basket  upon  the  head,  and 
maiiafactnre  the  Ki^ater  part  of  their  own 
apparel  and  that  of  their  families. 

The  great  landholders  enjoy  the  remains  of 
feudal  authority;  and  ttie  government  has  an 
air  of  moderation,  being  conducted  in  concert 
with  a  regular  diet,  which,  however,  is  more 
influenced  by  the  crown  than  a  national  assem- 
bly ought  to  be.  The  scat  of  power  is  Her- 
mannstadt,  which  contains  about  18,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  a  large,  strong,  and  well-built 
city.  Klausenburg  is  situated  on  a  river  called 
the  Little  Szamos,  in  a  romantic  valley,  encom- 
passed by  high  mountains.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1798;  but  the 
mischief  was  gradually  repaired.  The  present 
town  is  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  con- 
tains some  fine  churches  and  elegant  streets. 
About  20,000  persons  compose  the  population. 
Kronstadt,  the  most  populous,  industrious,  and 
commercial  city  in  Transylvania,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  25,000  souls. 

Transylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  long  employed  the 
Roman  arms  before  they  could  be  subdued.  It 
was  overrun  by  the  Goths  on  the  decline  of  the 
Koman  empire,  and  then  by  the  Huns.  The 
present  inhabitants  retain  the  same  military 
character.  The  population  of  the  country  was 
estimated,  in  1834,  at  l,9rh),43o.  The  military 
force  consists  of  about  20,000  men,  whose 
loyalty  and  courage  are  undisputed. 

Uermannstadt  is  the  only  bishopric.  Liberty 
of  religious  worship  is  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  Catholic  churches  are  in 
number  1,400,000;  the  Lutherans,  550,000;  So- 
cinians,  40,000.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
introduced  Christianity  into  the  country;  and 
it  was  afterwards  governed  by  a  Hungarian 
viceroy.  The  various  revolutions  in  the  govern- 
ment prove  the  impatience  of  the  people  under 
slaveiy;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699,  gave  the  sovereignty  of  Transylvania,  as 
well  as  Slavonia,  to  the  House  of  Austria,  yet 
the  natives  enjoy  what  we  may  call  a  loyal  aris- 
tocracy, which  their  sovereigns  do  not  think 
proper  to  invade.  In  October,  1784,  on  account 
of  the  real  or  pretended  oppressions  of  the 
nobility,  16,000  men  assembled,  and  committed 
KtetX  outrages  on  those  whose  conduct  had 
been  obnoxious  to  them:  but,  being  disap- 
pointed in  an  attempt  upon  Klausenburg,  they 
promised  to  separate,  and  to  retire  in  peace,  on 
the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treat- 
ment from  the  nobility,  and  a  freedom  fh>m 
vassalage.  Lenient  terms  were  granted  to 
them;  and,  with  the  punishment  of  a  few,  the 
insurrection  was  suppressed. 

SiiATOHiA  is  about  180  miles  in  length,  and 
60  in  In^adth,  and  contains  9000  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  north,  by  the 
Danube  on  the  east,  by  the  Save  on  the  south, 
ud  by  Stjria  on  the  vrest.  The  reason  why 
Huaguij,  TnauyhsaiH,  Slavonia,  and  the 
Other  eouBtrin  rabject  to  the  House  of  A\u- 


tria  in  these  parts,  contain  a  sorprii 
of  people,  differing  in  name,  lani 
manners,  is  because  liberty  here  m 
stand  against  the  Koman  arms,  wl 
grees  forced  the  remains  of  thi 
nations  they  had  conquered  into  t 
ters.  The  thickness  of  the  woods,  t 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  strength  of  tl 
favoured  their  resistance;  and  the: 
ants,  notwithstanding  the  power  of 
Austrians,  Uimgarians,  and  Poland 
the  same  spirit  of  independence.  A 
garding  the  arrangements  m&de  bj 
reigns  of  Europe,  they  are  quiet 
government  that  leaves  them  most 
That  they  are  generous  as  well  as  bn 
from  their  attachment  to  the  House 
since  it  is  well  known  that  they  prt 
pragmatic  sanction,  and  kept  th< 
crown  in  that  family. 

The  Slavonians  are  zealous  Roma 
since  1827,  they  tolerate  the  Protests 
hers  of  the  Greek  church,  and  Je\ 
however,  they  do  not  suffer  to  hi 
offices.  They  are  more  industrious 
Hungarians,  and  apparently  more  c 
profiting  by  the  advantages  with  wh 
has  favoured  their  country.  The  c\ 
are  Posega,  Essek,  Vukovar,  Carle 
Petent-ardein ;  of  which  the  second  i 
populous,  as  its  inhabitants  are  aboo 
number.  Essek  and  Peterwardcin 
strongly  fortified,  particularly  the  fo 
cultiure  of  tobacco  flourishes  gre 
Posega,  and  the  produce  is  not  inier: 
lity  to  that  of  Hungary.  The  m> 
county  in  this  province  is  Sinnia,  wh 
great  quantities  of  grain,  and  feedi 
tude  of  cattle  and  sitine.  An  cxcelle 
red  wine  is  made  near  Carlowitz;  « 
also  an  important  article  of  traffic. 

Croatia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
Styria  and  Hungary,  on  the  east  bj 
on  the  west  by  Illyria,  and  on  the 
Turkish  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  It 
hilly  coimtry;  for  not  only  mo 
chains  run  through  the  province, 
insulated  elevations  are  dispersec 
Many  of  the  valleys  are  wholly  cl 
the  streams  which  traverse  them  are 
find  subterraneous  outlets,  and  often 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  wi 
Bora,  which  blows firom  thenorthorn 
is  a  scourge  to  the  country.  It  brii 
sive  col^  and  is  so  violent  as  to  c 
stones  to  a  considerable  distance, 
iron  and  copper  are  found  in  the  m 
but  they  are  not  so  productive  as  tl 
be  rendered  by  diligent  exploration  a 
working.  At  Badoboi  a  large  bed 
where  sulphur  often  comes  pure  in 
veins.  Coal  is  found  in  various  pa 
soil  is  in  general  barren;  yet  some 
veiy  fertile.  The  kinds  of  com  mo 
vated  are  midze,  barley,  buck-wbei 
and  oats.    Pasturage  is  not  ftdtowed 
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tew  iheep,  and  their  wool 
le  horses  are  small  and 
>  the  wont  breed  in  North 
there  is  an  abundance,  as 
lontains  are  covered  with 
Tade  is  not  very  conaider- 
r  in  other  articles.  Agram, 
habited  by  18,600  persons: 
OTcmor,  the  commandant, 
ad  the  tribunal  of  the  dis> 
a  castle,  which  overlooks 
lented  as  a  place  of  female 
town  has  only  47&0  inha- 
rqoently  neither  large  nor 
r  here  add,  that  the  Croats 
i  in  war,  but  indolent  in 
inners  are  simple  and  iin- 
their  bigotry  keeps  pace 

TBBHMBifT,  partly  bordcr- 
lists,  as  might  be  supposed, 
ned  men.  When  the  Turks 
)f  Hungary,  it  became  the 

Austrian  government  to 
on  that  side  against  a  re- 
ent;  and  it  was  therefore 
e  which  separated  the  two 
placed  on  a  secure  basis, 
service  the  indispensable 

lands  in  the  bordering 
lolden.  This  system  was 
lut,  after  it  had  long  pre- 

0  neglected,  as  no  longer 
owever,  the  whole  scheme 

1  improved;  and  the  mili- 
ling  firom  the  Bukovine  to 
rmed  a  line  of  about  500 
>th  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
:iplined;  and  four  circles 
eing  under  the  command 
abject  to  the  supreme  di- 
of  war  at  Vienna.  About 
kept  in  readiness  for  the 
itry;  and  the  inhabitants 

districts  were  bound  to 
service,  not  only  by  con- 
;)ersonal  labour  in  such 
anders  might  point  out. 
re  devolved  to  the  crown, 
.  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
whose  proprietors  the  cm- 
an  authoritative  influence, 
in  the  old  feudal  tenure; 
s  were  consigned  to  the 
triarch,  who  superintended 
provided  for  the  support  of 
atriarchs  were  assisted  by 
an  agricultural  officer  in 
t,  with  eleven  corporals, 
veys  of  the  district ;  and  a 
the  captain,  some  inferior 
'ftanUies,  decided  disputes, 
natiee  in  ordinary  cases, 
mbdivided  into  the  Tran. 
ri»tier,the  Banat  and  Sla- 
cWanuidiii  territory,  and  J 
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that  of  Carlstadt;  and  the  population  of  the 
whole  is  said  to  amoimt  to  1,103,000. 

Dai.ka.tia  extends  along  the  coast  firom  the 
vicinity  of  Finme,  so  as  to  include  the  northern 
part  of  Albania;  and  it  also  comprehends  Mor- 
lachia,  of  which  Segna  is  the  capital.  This  is  a 
royal  tree  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
art,  and  situated  near  the  sea,  in  a  mountainous 
and  barren  soil.  Here  are  twelve  churches  and 
two  conventual  foundations.  The  governor 
resides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the  Royal 
Castle.  Ottoschats  is  a  ftontier  fortification 
on  the  Gatzka.  That  part  of  the  fortress  where 
the  governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  garri- 
son reside,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  some 
towers;  but  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  which 
are  mean,  are  erected  on  piles  in  the  water,  so 
that  one  neighbour  cannot  visit  another  with- 
out a  boat. 

Carlo-pago  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy 
mountain,  near  the  strait  which  separates  the 
isle  of  Pago  from  the  continent.  It  has  two 
harbours,  constructed  by  the  order  of  Joseph 
II.;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  some  traide 
in  wood,  salt,  honey,  wax,  and  fish. 

To  the  southward  of  Morlachia.  the  country 
is  mountainous,  but  firuitful.  Spalatro  hab  a 
fine  harbour,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  exhibits,  and  is  partly  built  trota,  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian. 
It  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Salona,  which  was  destroy  eil 
in  the  seventh  century  by  the  barbarians. 
Many  curious  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug 
up  from  among  them.  Zara  is  another  considera- 
ble town,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  so  well  fortified 
that  it  is  deemed  almost  impregnable.  It  has 
8000  inhabitan  ts.  Sebenico  is  likewise  a  strong 
town.  The  natives  of  this  part  of  Dalmatia 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  best  mariners  of  all  Italy.  The  Dalma- 
tians, who  are  365,000  in  number,  resemble  the 
Slavonians  in  their  manners,  and  speak  a 
similar  language.  They  profess  the  Konum 
Catholic  religion. 

In  this  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  small  aristo- 
cratic sute  of  Poglissa,  formerly  under  the 
protection  of  Venice,  but  now  under  that  of 
the  Austrian  government.  This  state  contains 
about  21,000  inhabitants,  and  its  chief  magis- 
trate bears  the  title  of  uriike  cnet,  or  great 
lord,  and  is  chosen  annually  from  some  noble 
Hungarian  families  which  are  settled  there. 

In  proceeding  to  the^southvrard,  we  approach 
the  Ul-peopled  territory  of  Hertzgovina,  of 
which  Castel-Nuovo,  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  is  the  most  important  town.  This 
district  was  never  fully  subdued  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  authority  of 
the  Austrian  emperor  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  provincials,  some  of  whose  tribes  are  in 
an  unsettled  state. 

To  the  north-east  of  Hertzgovina  is  the  tet. 
ritoi7  of  Montenegro,  inhabited  by  »  TetoaxY- 
Me  community,  partly  of  Grecian,  aiid  ^axVVf 
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of  Slavonic  oritnn.  Its  population,  having 
been  frequently  diminished  by  war  and  famine, 
scarcely  exceeds  55,000.  The  men  are  in  general 
tall  and  well  formed,  uncommonly  brave,  and 
high-spirited;  they  endure  hardships  without 
repining,  but  will  not  submit  to  an  insult. 
They  are  hospitable  and  friendly,  and,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  just  in  their  dealings. 
They  attend  more  to  pasturage  than  to  agri- 
culture, which  they  leave  chiefly  to  the  women. 
They  employ  themselves  only  in  such  manu- 
factures as  appear  to  them  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  they  have  much  less  trade  than 
they  might  easily  command.  Few  of  them  can 
either  read  or  write;  yet  they  cultivate  both 
oratory  and  poetiy.  They  have  no  regular  code 
or  system  of  law;  but  the  chiefs  try  offenders 
and  decide  civil  causes,  with  the  allowance  of 
an  appeal  to  the  bishop.  The  Turks  claim 
authority  over  the  Montenegrins,  but  do  not 
take  very  active  measures  to  subdue  them, 
being  content  with  desultory  hostilities.  The 
Russians  profess  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
state,  and  allow  a  pension  to  the  bishop,  but 
do  not  arbitrarily  interfere  in  the  government, 
which  is  at  present  exercised  by  the  prelate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  temporal  governor.  The  esta- 
blished religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church ; 
but,  in  many  of  the  villages,  the  inhabitants 
follow  the  Catholic  system.  Gnegiissi  is  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  and  Cethigne  that  of  the 


bishop ;  but  both  places  are  ratnc 
than  considerable  towns.  The  house 
in  the  most  irregular  way,  almost  evi 
keeper  being  his  own  architect.  Mi 
pets,  spread  out  upon  the  floor,  serve 
paltry  stools,  and  sometimes  large  i 
the  substitutes  for  chairs;  and  tabl 
from  being  in  general  use.  The  cho 
monasteries,  however,  being  deemed 
greater  care  and  attention,  are  wel 
foreign  artisans. 

Near  the  Albanian  fhintier  is  ( 
small  but  strong  town,  environed 
heights,  which  even  obscure  the  fu 
About  thirty-five  miles  from  this  toi 
the  city  of  Ragusa,  which  was  forme 
dependent  republic.  Its  harbour,  f 
the  isle  of  Croma,  is  safe  and  commod 
its  fortifications  enabled  it,  in  18U6,  to 
a  vigorous  siege  from  the  Monteney 
were  assisted  by  a  Russian  armame 
would  not  have  so  effectually  resiste< 
not  been  garrisoned  by  the  French, 
merce,  which  once  employed  363  vet 
much  declined,  but  is  believed  to  b 
covering  itself.    It  has  about  6000  inl 

The  Austrian  provinces  which  i 
what  is  called  the  Lombardo-Venet 
dom  will  be  described  xmder  the 
"Italy." 


THE  PRUSSIAN  MONARCHY. 


Th>  name  of  Prussia  is  derived  from  its  an- 
cient inhabitants,  the  Borussi,  or  Porussi ;  so 
called  firom  the  Slavonic  word  po,  near,  and 
Riuti,  signifying  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
RuBsians. 

BXTSNT  A.ND  SITUATIOK. 

Mile*.  Degrees. 

?°*^?i.*;L:®^)  !«.♦»*««  f  6.  and  23.  E.  long. 
BreadtMrom^  /  ^^^-  '^^  ^^-  ^'  ^"^ 

Containing  about  110,170  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  136  to  each. 

BooMDABiES. — The  Prussian  monarchy  is 
now  so  extensive,  as  to  stretch,  with  little  in- 
terruption, 'from  the  borders  of  Lithuania  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  composed  of  two  parts,  the  eastern 
and  the  western.  The  eastern,  which  is  the 
most  extensive,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mecklenburg  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by 
Russia;  on  the  south  by  Poland,  Austria,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  some  other  states  of 
IsM  consequence;  and  on  the  west  by  Hesse 
Cauel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick.  The  western 
JNMiim  has  for  its  limits  on  the  east.  Hanover, 
Bruatwiek,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
«atf  amne  mudl  states  of  the  Germaa  coUte- 


deracy;  on  the  south,  France;  on 
the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holh 
on  the  north,  Hanover.  The  disp 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
territory  has  caused  it  to  be  comps 
ribbon. 

Divisions.  —  The  Prussian  mon 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  which 
divided  into  twenty-five  govemmentf 
Pruuia  Proper.  Governments,  Koe 
Gumbrinnen,  Dantsic,  Marienwerdei 
Men.  Grovemments,  Posen  and  Bro 
3.  PotHerania.  Governments,  Stettin 
Stralsund.— 4.  Brandenburg.  Qove 
Potsdam,  and  Frankfort  on  the  ( 
Pruuian  Sasony.  Governments,  Mf 
Merseburg,  Erfturt.— 6.  Silerin.  Gove 
Breslau,  Liegnitz,  Oppeln.— 7-  ^' 
Governments,  Munster,  Minden,  Arei 
S.  Rhenith  Pmtria.  Governments,  Cdot 
seldorf.  Coblents,  Treves,  Aix-la-Chap' 
principality  of  NeufchateU  which 
noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Switserli 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Pnuaia.  The 
tion  of  the  monarclqr,  exelnaiTe  of  Nc 
in  1840,  was  14,906^L  ThatofNeoft 
V  VSaa.'«iMWj61«. 


.eeast  or  tne  i:;it>e,  (tnmuian 
I  part  of  Silesia,  we  find,  on 
torieB  which  may  be  ranlted 
tt  of  Germany.  The  long 
:  ia  level,  exposed  to  inunda- 
id  has  no  good  port.  The 
part  of  the  monarchy,  that 
th  sides  of  the  Rhine,  which 
■ed  in  1814,  is  generally  fer- 

moontainoos ;  it  is  traversed 
les,  of  no  great  altitude,  of 
le  Eifel,  the  Westerwald,  and 

the  vicinity  of  the  Weser: 
1   districts  are  level.     The 
and  products  of  Prussia  will 
r  the  respective  provinces. 
OCXS,  &c.  —  The   principal 

are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
ind  on  the  coast  of  the  Bal- 
d  agricultnre  have  attained 

perfection  in  most  of  the 
Ily  in  those  of  the  Rhine, 
a.  The  number  of  horses  is 
XK>,  that  of  homed  cattle  at 
of  sheep  at  1%500,000.  The 
tly  cultivated    in    Rhenish 

e  is,  as  may  naturally  be  ex- 
able  difference  in  the  tera- 
rossian  provinces.  In  the 
the  mean  temperature  of 
IOmeter  in  the  year  is  49i  de- 
irannest  month  64  degrees; 
lion,  48  degrees  and  65  de- 
eastern,  43  degrees  and  62^ 
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m  which  more  than  2,000,000  of  scholars  re- 
ceive education.  Prussia  has  not  hitherto 
been  fertile  in  literary  men.  The  celebrated 
Humboldt,  and  a  few  others,  have,  however, 
acquired  a  well  merited  reputation. 

The  language  of  Prussia  is  the  German;  but, 
in  the  territory  acquired  from  Poland,  the 
Polish,  as  may  be  expected,  prevails. 

COMITITUTION     AND     GoVKBNMKNT.  —  Ilis 

Prussian  majesty  is  absolute  through  all  his 
dominions.  The  government  of  this  Idngdom 
is  by  a  regency  of  four  cliancellors  of  state ; 
namely,  the  great  master,  the  great  burgrave, 
chaneeUor,  and  marsliaL  There  are  also  some 
other  councils,  and  thirty-seven  bailiwicks. 
The  provincial  states  consist  of  counsellors 
of  state,  and  of  deputies  from  the  nobility  and 
commons.  Beside  these  institutions,  Frederic 
III.  erected  a  board  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. 

Rbvbncb. — Frederic  I.  had  a  scanty  revenue, 
not  perhaps  exceeding  ^£1,500,000  sterling.  His 
son  increased  it  to  about  .£2,000,000;  and  the 
great  Frederic  is  said  to  have  derived,  ftrom  his 
augmented  dominions,  j£&,500,000.  The  extra- 
vagance of  his  successor  dissipated  more  than 
the  regular  produce  of  his  resources,  and  con- 
sequently involved  the  nation  in  debt.  The 
late  king  and  his  people  were  so  severely 
harassed,  and  so  shamefrilly  plundered  by  the 
French,  both  before  and  after  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, that  the  revenue  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  small  amount,  wliilc  the  public  debt 
was  enormously  augmented.  The  baron  Big- 
non  calculates  the  encumbrance  of  the  nation, 

af  fliA  Hmo  nt  t\i»  na<>{flm>tirm  nt  Paria    in  1R1^ 
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Armt.— Since  the  time  of  that  elector  who 
became  the  tirst  kin^  of  PruBsia,  and  who, 
even  in  time  of  peacu,  maintained  an  army  of 
100,UOO  men,  the  Kovemmcnt  of  that  comitry 
has  exhibited  a  form,  perhaps  more  deridedly 
military  than  that  of  p.ny  other  8tate  in  Kuropc. 
The  late  kiiiK.  in  the  year  18(i5,  is  said  to 
have  had  2.>(),lNiO  men  ready  for  action,  when 
the  Austrian  emperor  was  exposed  to  such 
danger,  as  to  require  the  aid  of  every  prince 
who  hail  any  reheard  for  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many and  the  independence  of  the  continental 
powers.  According  to  the  present  system, 
every  .I'russian  is  bound  to  military  service, 
first,  in  the  standing  army;  next  in  the  land- 
Rturm,  or  militia ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  landstorni, 
or  levy  in  mass.  The  whole  force  which  this 
arranfcement  would  enable  Prussia  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  time  of  war  is  more  than 
500,000  men;  but  the  peace  establisliment  does 
not  amount  to  quite  one-fifth  of  that  number. 

Obdkbs  op  Knighthood. —  There  are  six 
orders  of  knighthood:  the  order  of  Concord, 
instituted  by  Christian  Kmcst,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  in  16G0,  to  distinguish  tlie  part 
he  had  acted  in  restoring  peace  to  many  of  the 
princes  of  Europe.  The  elector  Frederic,  in 
1685,  instituted  the  order  of  Generosity.  The 
knights  wear  a  cross  of  eight  points,  pendent 
to  a  blue  ribbon.  The  same  prince  founded  the 
order  of  the  Black  Kagle,  in  the  year  1700,  the 
number  of  knights,  exclusive  of  the  royal 
family,  being  limited  to  thirty.  The  knights 
wear  on  the  left  side  of  the  coat  a  silver  star, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  black  eagle,  with 
the  motto  Suum  Cuiqu^.  The  order  of  Merit 
was  instituted  by  Frederic  III.,  in  1740,  to  re- 
ward the  merit  of  persons  either  in  arms  or 
arts,  without  distinction  of  birth,  religion,  or 
country.  That  prince  likewise  established  the 
orders  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John. 

IIiSTOBT.— The  ancient  history  of  Prussia  is 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  fiction  and  romance.  The 
early  inhabitants,  the  brave  and  warlike  de- 
scendants of  the  Slavonians,  refused  to  submit 
to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence 
of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  eitdea- 
Tonred  to  subject  tliem  to  slavery.  They  made 
a  noble  stand  against  the  kings  of  Poland: 
and  they  continued  independent  and  pagans, 
till  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  erder,  about 
the  year  1227,  undertook  their  conversion  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  A  long  series  of  wars 
followed,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia 
were  almost  exterminated  by  the  religious 
knights,  who,  after  committing  the  most  hor- 
rible barbarities,  peopled  the  country  with 
Germans.  In  1466  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  knights  and  Casimir  IV.,  king  of 
Poland,  who  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  people;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  part  now  called  Polish  Prussia  should  con- 
tinue a  tret  province,  under  the  king's  jirotec- 
tion,  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand  master 
•bould  possess  the  other  part,  acknowledging 
cJicmselves  Tassals  of  Poland.   TUv»  f^ave  rise 


to  fresh  wars,  in  whieh  the  kni|;hts  endea- 
voured, but  unsucoessfkilly,  to  throw  off  their 
vassalage  to  Poland.  In  loia,  Albert,  mai^rtK 
of  Brandenburg,  the  last  fprand  nuuter  of  tlie 
Teutonic  order,  laid  aside  the  habit  of  hit 
order,  embraced  Lutheranism,  and  concluded 
a  peace  at  Cracow,  by  which  he  was  acknow- 
ledged duke  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  but 
was  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  In  l(w7,  ike 
elector  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburx,d^ 
servedly  called  the  Great,  shook  off  the  Polish 
yoke ;  and  he  and  his  descendants  were  declaicd 
sovereign  lords  of  this  part  of  Prussia. 

As  the  Protesunt  religion  had  been  intio- 
duced  into  this  country  by  the  margravr  llbert, 
and  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  followed  thtl 
persuasion,   the  Protestant  interest  fsvovitd 
them  so  much,  that  Frederic,  the  son  of  Frederie 
AVilliam  the  Great,  was  raised  in  1701  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  Prussia,  in  a  solemn  auca- 
bly  of  the  states,  and  soon  after  acknovledictd 
as  such  by  all  the  powers  of  Christend<mi.  His 
grandson,  Frederic  ill.,  in  the  memoirs  of  Ui 
family,  gives  us  no  high  idea  of  this  prioce'i 
talents  for  government,  but  expatiates  on  thott 
of  his  own  father,  Frederic  William,  who  so^ 
ceedcd  in  1713.    This  prince,  who  was  endowed 
with    strong   natural    abilities,   but  was  cf 
a   brutal  nature,  considerably  increased  the 
revenues   of  his  country,  too   often  at  the 
expense  of  humanity.      At  his  death,  whieh 
happened  in   1740,    he   is   said   to  hare  kft 
j£7i0(K),O00  sterling  in  his  treasury;  which  es- 
abled  his  son,  by  his  wonderful  victorieiiaBd 
the  more  wonderful  exertions  by  whieh  ht 
repaired  his  defeats,  to  become  the  admiiatkB 
of  the  age.    The  new  monarch  improved  tkt 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and  diatis- 
guished  himself  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  wA 
legislator.    Some  of  the  principal  tranuetitBB 
of  his  reign  have  been  already  related  in  <• 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Germany.    In  178^ 
published  a  rescript,  signifying  his  pkaflff 
that  no  kneeling  should  in  future  be  pnroH' 
in  honour  of  his  person;  assigning  fur  his M* 
son,  that  this  act  of  humiliation  was  dseis 
the  Divinity  alone ;  and  near  2,000,000  of  cro«» 
were  expended  by  him,  in  1782,  in  draiikC 
marshes,  establishing  manufactores,  aettSil 
colonies,  relieving  distress,  and  in  other  ^ 
poses  of  philanthropy  and  policy.    lie  M 
in  1786,  after  having  preserved  his  douiiii—    ' 
in  peace,  with  only  a  slight  interruption.  tN*   ; 
the  year  1763. 

Frederic  William  II.,  (or  Frederic  IT..)  tH 
nephew  of  the  philosopher,  commcBced  Hi 
reign  with  a  reform  of  abuses ;  bat  be  All' 
uniformly  act  the  part  of  a  patriot.   IndoieMi 
aud  love  of  pleasure  diverted  his  attentioB  A*    ; 
public  duties,  and  he  quickly  lost  the  xeft^   . 
tion  which  he  was  beginning  to  acqafae.  fl*    ' 
spirit  which  he  displayed,  however,  ia  ibea^ 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  prince  of  Oraam^  ' 
whom  he  procured,  by  the  reduetkm  of  AaaH^ 
dam,  a  considerable  augmentation  of  poi* 
was  applauded  by  the  princes  of  Enopfr  !■ 
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ihed  Umielf  by  his  early  display 
i  the  French  rerolutionists,  whom 
udi  in  one  campaign ;  but  tliis  ex- 
nftntanate,  and  be  retreated  with 
and  dispirited  army.  lu  1794, 
ved  a  subsidy  from  Gfeat  Britain, 
)f  aetinK  with  vigoar  Against  the 
nployed  his  troops  in  subduing 
lich  realm  he  added  a  consider- 
0  the  share  seized  by  his  uncle, 
this  iniquitous  success,  he  con- 
irith  France;  but  he  did  not  long 
uptuous  repose  which  he  wished 
a  he  died  in  November,  1797. 
same  name,  ascended  the  throne. 
Tor  many  years,  studiously  ob- 
!m  of  neutrality,  which  exposed 
nqny  of  the  zealots.  lie  seemed 
ike  up  arms,  in  1806,  when  the 
■e  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 
le  suffered  that  opportunity  to 
irhen  he  roused  himself  in  the 
r,  he  met  with  that  ill  success 
n  already  noticed  in  the  history 
Ithough  he  derived  powerful  aid 
le  found  it  expedient,  in  1807,  to 
ftty,  by  which  he  was  involved  in 
imiliation  and  even  of  distress, 
red  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  do- 
in  the  portion  which  he  retained, 
ted  by  the  intrusion  of  French 
Uaged  by  arbitrary  commissaries. 

overbearing  spirit  of  his  great 
d  not  loudly  complain  of  this 
t  submitted  to  it  with  philoso- 
•,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
ion  and  of  just  revenge.  In  this 
irative  insignificance  he  remained 
its;  and  fajs  disgrace  seemed  to 
by  that  subserviency  which  ren- 

ally  of  France,  in  1812,  against 
end,  the  Russian  emperor.  lie 
id,  that  his  arrogant  oppressor 
ith  such  a  reverse  of  fortune  in 
expedition,  as  would  encourage 

0  form  a  new  confederacy  against 
levolent  monarch  must  liave  felt 
et  at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
as  perished  in  that  rash  enter- 
the  result  seemed  to  portend  the 
vader,  Frederic  resolved  to  take 
him.  For  several  years,  he  had 
la  far  as  the  Jealous  vigilance  of 
'oold  allow  him,  to  keep  up  a 
among  his  people,  and  to  prepare 
pUne  for  a  future  war.  In  the 
■  against  France,  they  had  not 
eir  former  reputation:  but  their 
!•  fervent  as  that  of  their  sove- 
«  foes  they  were  ready  to  wreak 
:e.  They  displayed  great  cou- 
mgninaiy  conflicts  of  the  year 
red  the  dangers  and  glory  of  that 

1  wtm  followed  by  the  reduction 
when  the  war  again  broke  out, 
the  nicceM  of  the  British  arms  I 


at  Waterloo.  By  these  services  they  procured 
for  the  king,  not  merely  a  restitution  of  terri- 
tories, but  a  greater  extent  of  dominion  than 
he  had  ever  before  possessed. 

Since  that  period,  Prussia  has  not  been 
engaged  in  any  contest,  and  has  continued 
steadily  to  advance  in  prosperity.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  the  withholding  of  a  constitution 
and  a  national  representation,  both  of  which 
boons  Frederic  William,  during  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  had  promised  to  his  subjects, 
excited  much  dissatisfaction.  But  the  grant 
of  provincial  assemblies,  the  respect  felt  by 
the  Prussians  for  the  character  of  the  monarch, 
the  general  equity  of  his  government,  and  the 
hope,  perhaps,  that  their  wishes  would  ulti- 
mately be  complied  with,  at  length  overcame 
their  angry  feelings.  After  a  reign  of  43  years, 
checkered  by  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, Frederic  William  III.  died  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1840,  in  his  70th  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  present  monarch. 

Frederic  William  IV.  was  born  October  15, 
1795,  and  married,  in  1823,  Elizabeth  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Bavaria;  by  whom 
he  has  no  issue. 

Prussia  PaorER,  from  which  the  whole 
kingdom  derives  its  name,  is  the  most  easterly 
of  all  the  provinces.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Baltic  and  a  part  of  Russia,  on  the  east 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  south  by  apart  of  Poland 
and  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Memcn  or  Memel,  the  Pregel,  the  Passarge, 
and  the  Vistula.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Memel,  singular  havens,  called  by  the 
Germans  Ilaffs,  are  formed  by  long  narrow 
tracts  of  land.  This  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Frisch-haff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  is  50 
miles  in  length,  and  Arom  3  to  7  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  tempests, 
about  the  year  1190.  The  other  haff  is  called 
the  Kurisch-baff.  There  are  a  g^reat  number 
of  lakes  in  Prussia  Proper.  The  largest  of 
them  are  the  Spirding  and  the  Great  Mauer, 
the  former'of  which  is  70  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  latter  40. 

KiSnigsberg,  the  capital  of  Prussia  Proper,  is 
partly  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Pregel,  over  which  it  lias  seven  bridges,  and 
partly  on  the  main  land.  With  its  suburbs  it  is 
7  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
70,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  its  houses  are 
larg^  and  elegant,  and  some  of  the  public 
buildings  are  stately  and  magnificent.  It  has 
a  university,  which  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
fessors; several  other  respectable  seminaries, 
and  many  well-conducted  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans ;  but  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  Jews 
are  mingled  with  them.  They  carry  on  a  great 
trade;  yet  only  small  vessels  can  reach  the 
town;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  make  use  of  Pillau,  a  town  30  miles 
distant,  as  the  port  of  Kiinigsbetf^.  In  YKV*l, 
1008  veuels  entered  that  hacboux  tox  «QiQi< 
KK 
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mercial  piurposes :  309  of  these  were  the  ships 
of  Pnusian  subjects,  144  were  British,  and  S^9 
sailed  firom  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  In  some 
of  the  subsequent  years,  the  number  exceeded 
that  amount. 

Dantzic,  (Danzig  or  Gdansk,)  one  of  the 
most  commercial  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Prussia, 
is  situated  on  the  Vistula,  about  3^  miles  firom 
the  Baltic.  It  is  2|  miles  in  circuit  within  the 
walls,  and  has  nine  suburbs.  The  population 
is  62,000.  Dantzic  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
administration,  and  has  many  schools  and 
public  institutions.  "There  are  yards  and  slips 
for  ship-building;  sugar-refineries,  spirit  and 
liqueur-distilleries,  breweries,  copper-works, 
and  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  linens, 
leather  hats  and  gloves,  soap  and  starch, 
earthenware,  arms,  steelware,  hats,  tobacco,  &c. 
Independently  of  these  branches  of  industry, 
the  town  has  a  very  considerable  trade  with 
the  adjacent  provinces  and  foreign  ports,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  com,  timber,  pot 
and  pearl-ashes,  quills,  brandy  and  spirits, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  &c."  The  value  of  exports 
is  estimated  at  about  <£S30,000;  of  imports, 
.£275,000. 

Marienwerder,  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Vistula.  The 
cathedral  is  the  largest  church  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  being  320  feet  long.  It  appears  by 
its  strong  breast-works  to  have  formerly  served 
as  a  fortress.  Ilere  is  also  a  spacious  palace, 
built  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Elbing,  which  is  also  in  West  Prussia,  near 
the  Frisch-haff,  is  a  thriving  commercial  town. 
Before  the  English  established  their  magazines 
there,  as  a  company  of  merchants,  the  to^-n 
had  not  an  extensive  trade;  but,  from  that 
time,  its  traffic  gradually  increased.  About 
24,000  persons  compose  the  population. 

Memel,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  East 
Prussia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Kurisch-haff, 
surpasses  Elbing  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
its  exports,  among  which  timber  is  a  leading 
article.  It  has  9000  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  rendered  defensible  by  strong  works;  tlie 
houses,  if  not  generally  handsome  or  elegant, 
are  sufficiently  large  and  commodious;  and 
the  harbour  is  considered,  by  many  merchants 
and  mariners,  as  the  best  in  the  Baltic. 

PosBEf. — The  grand  duchy  of  Posen  is 
boimded,  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of 
Prassia ;  on  the  east,  by  Uie  kingdom  of  Poland; 
on  the  south,  by  Silesia;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Brandenburg.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Wartha 
and  the  Netze.  The  Ooppio  is  the  largest  of 
its  lakes.  The  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  The  whole  province  formed 
a  part  of  Poland,  before  the  infamous  partition 
of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  It  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,169,000  inhabitants  in  1S37,  which, 
as  the  province  has  for  some  years  been  in 
•a  improving  state,  is  probably  considerably 
inercMed. 

PoKB,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  con- 


fluence (rf  the  Loyna  with  the  \9 
contains  about  83,000  inhabitants,  • 
least  one-azth  a^e  Jew*.  Works 
been  in  piogress  i<ur  making  this  cit 
of  the  firftt  cl&'.s.  Three  importaz 
annually  hdd  here,  and  the  place  1 
manufacto'ics.  breweries,  distillerii 
has  also  several  public  institutions 
ings,  and  26  churches,  22  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  sacn 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedi 
church  of  St.  Stanislaus.  Posen  is 
most  ancient  of  the  Polish  cities 
erected  into  a  bishopric  as  early  a 
century,  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  It 
wise  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  leai 

Bromberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bn 
the  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  is  the 
the  northern  half  of  the  grand  duch} 
It  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  is  well 
has  various  manufactories,  among 
an  extensive  sugar-refinery,  two  toba 
factories,  and  several  oil  and  flour- 
carries  on  a  brisk  export  and  transit 

The  other  tovois  of  any  note  are  Gi 
inhabitants;   Inowratzlaf,  5100;   Sc 
40U0;  Lissa,  8667;    Rawitsch.  8316; 
4500;  Krotoschin,  6337;  Fraustadt, 
Kempen,  6154. 

PoMBRA?riA,  the  least  populous  t 
of  the  Prussian  provinces,  is  bound 
north  by  the  Btdtic,  on  the  east  b 
Proper,  on  the  west  by  Mecklenbut 
the  south  by  Brandenburg.  It  is  t 
unbroken  level,  and  chiefly  sand.  Itt 
river  is  the  Oder,  which  falls  into  t! 
Stettin.  It  has  several  lakes,  but  ol 
size;  the  largest  is  that  of  Madine. 

Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  i 
on  the  Oder,  and  has  about  34/KM)  in 
It  is  a  strongly  fortified  and  highly 
cial  town.  It  is  the  outlet  for  the 
tures  of  Silesia,  and  the  depdt  for  tl 
goods  for  the  supply  of  that  provin 
Brandenburg.  Its  outport  is  Swinei 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  where  vessels  to 
ascend  the  river  unload  their  car 
lighters.  Literature  is  promoted  a 
inhabitants  by  a  gymnasium,  to  i 
attached  a  museum,  an  obscrvatoi 
library;  and  it  may  be  added,  to  th« 
the  opulent  Pomeranians,  that  the  in 
for  the  poor  are  numerous  and  libera 

Stralsund,  formerly  the  capital  o) 
Pomerania,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  i 
on  the  shore  of  the  Qollen  strait,  and . 
surrounded  by  water.  This  place  i 
able  for  the  siege  it  sustained  againi 
stein,  and  its  defence  by  Charles  3 
now  strongly  fbrtifled.  It  cairiM  i 
siderable  commerce. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  GoUea 
the  isle  of  Bugen,  the  largest  of  tb 
islands,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pi 
scenery.  It  contains  many  vestige*  of 

Colberg,  whidi  has  about  70QB  iai 
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oated  lialf  a  league  from  tfae  mouth 
nant^  is  a  Btroag  place,  memorable 
tgn  which  it  so  coorageoasly  sus- 
hit  aeren  Tears'  war,  and  in  I8O7. 
the  chief  place  of  a  government,  is 
t  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Gollen- 
gues  ttom  the  Baltic,  and  has  about 
itants.  On  the  summit  of  the  Gollen- 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  the 
ins  who  fiell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813 

:!iaixae,  which  formerly  g^ve  its  name 
Iterate,  has  not  exactly  its  ancient 
he  Altmark  and  a  portion  of  the  Neu- 
!  beep  severed  fhim  it,  and  Lower  Lu- 
lome  Saxon  districts  iiave  been  added 
the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  Mecklen- 
Pomerania;  on  the  east  by  Prussia, 
of  Poaen,  and  Silesia;  on  the  south 
,  Saxony,  and  the  Anhalt  princi- 
md  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
id  Hanover.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Oder,  the  Wartha,  the  Havel,  the 
i  various  other  rivers,  by  means  of 
1  connecting  canals,  it  has  an  excel- 
val  navigation.     There  are  many 

none  of  them  are  of  great  extent : 
lem  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
ig,  Schaxmutxel,  Soldin,  Ferhbellin, 
n. 

he  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  an  ag- 
'  five  tovms  and  four  suburbs,  com- 
i  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
founded,  in  1163,  by  the  margrave 
e  others  at  much  later  periods.  The 
general  are  broad  and  regular,  and 
I  either  built  of  stone,  or  stuccoed  in 
of  it.  Palacea,  churches,  and  other 
Idings,  are  so  dispersed  as  to  prevent 
oed  a  unifDrmity,  but  preserving  the 
e  of  being  parts  of  one  great  plan. 
e,  which  is  navigable,  flows  quite 
ae  city,  fbrming,  by  a  division  of  its 
island,  on  which  the  second  town  of 
is  situated.  In  this  part  stands  the 
lagniflcent  edifice  consisting  of  four 
:  waa  erected  at  difTerent  times,  and 
mpleted  till  within  the  last  quarter 
•f.  The  round  tower  is  still  shown 
r  the  original  building.  The  entrance 
the  trinmplial  arch  of  Severus,  and 
lenta  axe  finely  adorned  and  superbly 

Near  this  structure  is  a  stately 
ddi  was  opened  for  the  Calvinists  in 

thM  town  exhibits  the  palace  of 
s  of  Pmsria,  a  splendid  and  well 
teaal,  and  various  public  offices.  In 
part  of  the  dty,  the  former  palace 
leoij,  now  the  seat  of  the  university, 
mirttdon;  and,  in  the  same  division, 
•1  CathoUc  church,  the  building  ap. 
to  the  royal  academy  of  sciences, 
iperaphoiuef  also  claim  particular 
le  flfth  town,  which  is  the  most 
oataiBa  the  great  edifice  assig^ned  to 
of  JadhTtwtij  leveial  fine  ehvTcbeB  I 


and  palaces,  large  public  schools,  and  commo- 
dious manufactories.  In  a  square,  belonging 
to  this  portion,  are  five  statues  of  celebrated 
generals,  namely  Schewerin,  Ziethen,  Keith, 
Seidlitz,  and  Winterfeld;  that  of  Ziethen  is  the 
most  striking  and  elegant.  But  to  enumerate 
all  the  embellishments  of  Berlin  would  require 
a  volume.  The  literary  and  scientific  establish- 
ments are  numerous.  The  city  is  surroimded 
by  a  slight  wall  and  by  palisades,  and  has 
fifteen  gates;  one  of  which,  resembling  the  Pro- 
pylaeum  of  Athens,  is  a  species  of  colonnade, 
beautifully  embellished,  terminating  a  hand- 
some street,  and  bordering  on  a  well-wooded 
park,  which  was  formerly  enclosed  for  the  chase, 
but  is  now  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
health  and  amusement  of  the  citizens.  The 
population  is  about  27U,0IN).  Berlin  is  one  of 
the  principal  Prussian  manufacturing  towns. 
China,  silks,  mixed  silks  and  cottons,  woollens, 
cottons,  ribbons,  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware, 
paper,  and  tobacco  and  snuff,  are  among  its 
products. 

Potsdam,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
34,000  inliabitants,  has  been  called,  and  not  un- 
aptly, the  Prussian  Versailles.  It  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of 'the  Havel,  at  the  point  where 
the  river  expands  into  a  lake.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite abode  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who,  after 
the  peace  of  Hnbertsburg,  built  a  palace  in 
this  town,  combining  elegance  with  grandeur. 
Some  of  its  churches,  the  town-house,  and 
most  of  its  private  houses,  are  handsome  build- 
ings. In  the  neighbourhood  is  Frederic's  fa- 
vourite palace  of  Sans  Souci.  Potzdam  has 
manufactories  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
hosiery,  hats,  and  various  other  articles. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder  has  a  population  of 
23,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  consequrnce  of  its 
situation  on  a  navigable  river,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  Elbe  and  Vistula  by  canals, 
it  has  a  considerable  transit  commerce.  It  has 
also  three  large  annual  fairs,  which  are  thronged 
with  commercial  agents.  A  few  miles  from 
Frankfbrt  is  the  spot  where  the  sauguinary 
battle  of  Runeradorf  was  fought  iu  1759. 

Brandenburg,  which  has  13,0(KI  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  commerce, 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  IlavrL  It  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  province ;  and  its  church  of 
St.  Katherine  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Prussian  Saxont. — This  province,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  consists  of  ceKsions  made 
in  1815  by  tfae  Saxon  monarch,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-cast  by  Brandenburg,  on 
the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  south  by  Grotha,  Rcuss,  AVcimar,  and  Hesse 
Ca8sel,and  on  the  west  by  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick. Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
Saale.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated; 
it  possesses  mines  of  copper,  antimony,  iron, 
and  cobalt.  Large  quantities  of  salt  arc  made 
ttom  the  saline  springs.  It  has  extensive  ma- 
nufactures of  porcelain,  earthenware,  tobacco, 
brandy,  woollens,  linen,  calico,  and\eat'het. 

Magdeburg  is  a  fortress  of  the  fiiat  otto 


siderable  proportion  of  tbe  innaDuants,  wiiose 
number,  includiiiKthe  gArrison,  is  52,000. 

Halbentadt  and  Qaedlinbur^,  in  the  {(OTem- 
ment  of  MaicdeburK,  &re  two  considerable 
towns,  tbe  former  of  which  has  19,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  latter  12,200.  Ilalberstadt  is  re- 
markable for  its  cathedral;  and  Qucdiinburg 
is  the  birthplace  of  Klopstock  the  poet. 

Ilalle,  on  the  rif^ht  bank  of  the  Saale,  has 
25,Ono  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
university,  its  charitable  institutions,  and  its 
saline  sprinfcx.  The  latter  have  been  known 
from  time  immemorial,  and  produce  annually 
]  I,0U0  tons  of  Halt.  Tiic  labourers  emploj'ed  in 
them  are  a  peculiar  race,  called  Uallurcn,  and 
are  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient 
Wends,  and  to  have  preserved  tliephysiofniomy> 
customs,  and  dress  of  their  ancestors. 

Wittenbcnc,  on  the  Kibe,  a  fortiAed  town, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  has  been  denominated 
the  I'rotestant  Mecca,  because  it  was  there  that 
Luther  began  his  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  lie  and  Melancthon  are  both  buried 
in  the  Schlosse  Kirche  of  this  town.  Eislcbcn, 
where  Luther  was  bom  and  died,  is  not  far 
from  Wittenberg,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants. 
The  univiirsity  of  Wittenberg  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Halle. 

Erftirt,  an  important  fortress  of  the  second 
rank,  has  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  its 
cathedral,  with  its  enormous  bell,  and  Luther's 
cell  in  the  Augustine  convent.  The' university 
was  suppressed  in  1816.  Erfurt,  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  had  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  now  only  24,000. 

Midhausen  and  Nordhausen.  in  the  ornvem- 


is  sanuy,  anu  tucretore  not  very  ir 
this  deficiency  is  compensated  by  t 
of  the  other  and  larger  part  of  SlIeaL 
Silesia  is  said  to  contain  180  cities 
and  4000  villages:  but  this  is  an  a| 
aggeration.  The  capital  is  Bresbii 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Oder  with 
river  Ohlau,  which  runs  through  sev 
streets.  It  is  a  large  well-built  and  | 
city,  containing  about  90,000  inhabi 
third  of  whom  are  Catholics,  while  t 
of  the  other  two-thirds  are  Lutherai 
I'rotestants  have  only  nine  churches 
Catholics  have  twenty-six.  Breslau 
of  a  Catholic  bishop,  whose  ecclesiu 
diction  extends  over  the  whole  of  Sil 
cathedral  was  founded  in  II70,  am 
several  magnificent  chapels,  which  1 
to  the  body  of  the  church  by  differei 
The  principal  Trotestant  place  of 
the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  ElizalM 
has  the  highest  tower  in  Prussia;  it 
altitude  of  364  feet.  In  the  library 
to  this  church  is  what  may  be  cons 
curious  manuscript:  to  the  naked 
pears  to  be  a  drawing  with  a  pen  of 
de  Medici,  upon  a  half-sheet  of  fo 
but,  on  examining  it  with  a  magni^ 
it  is  found  to  be  a  copy  of'  Ovid's  Ai 
perfectly  legible,  and  the  five  books 
contained  within  a  compass  of  ten 
length  and  three  in  width.  Bres] 
university,  which  was  founded  in  U 
emperor  Leopold:  about  lOOOstudei 
belong  to  it. 

Srhw^iilnitx   !■   n    hanHanmA   tnvi 
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,  eommerce  has  been  con- 
ired,  and  aome  excellent  regu- 
en  made  for  that  purpose, 
langnage  is  generally  spoken  in 
}  apeaking  of  French  is  consi- 
ictation. 

adently  inhabited  by  the  Saevi, 
tion.  In  the  7th  century,  the 
de  themselves  masters  of  the 
;ieople  embraced  Christianity  in 
'.  Silesia  was  afterwards  united 
and  acknowledged  the  Polish 
8  as  iu  sovereigns.  In  the  14th 
lesiaa  princes  rendered  them- 
lent  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of 
'.ame  subject  to  the  kings  of 
lie  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
e  king  of  Prussia  claimed  cer- 
ies  of  Silesia,  and  supported  his 
nfiolly  by  his  arms,  that  the 

greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia, 
r  of  Glatz,  were  ceded  to  him  by 
Breslau,  and  have  ever  since 
ct  to  Prussia. 

of  Glatz  is  situated  near  the 
itier  of  Bohemia,  and  is  about 
Qgth  and  25  in  breadth.  It  is 
nountains,  which  contain  mines 

and  iron,  and  quarries  of  stone 
;t  has  excellent  pastures,  which 
bers  of  cattle.  Glatz,  the  prin- 
.  well-fortified  place,  inhabited 
s,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
age  in  the  manufacture  of  lea- 

.— This  province  is  situated  be- 
l  and  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the 
lesses  on  the  south,  and  Bruns- 
over  on  the  east  and  north.  Its 
I  are  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the 
e  Bnhn.  The  inhabitants  are 
those  Saxons  who  so  valiantly 
magne,  and  the  ancient  manners 
!  better  preserved  amongst  them 
lywhere  else. 

meily  the  seat  of  a  sovereign 
ted  on  the  Aa,  and  has  a  popu- 
)  inhabitants.  It  was  founded 
axj,  and  is  now  a  place  of  con- 
!  imd  commerce.  This  city  is 
'  having  been  the  place  which 
m  and  his  fanatical  followers 
!  of  their  enormities,  and  where 
Vectphalia  was  signed  in  1&18. 
eily  a  Catholic  university ;  but, 
reduced  to  a  college  of  the  theo- 
hMopbieal  faculties. 
•hidi  formerly  had  a  university, 
gloomy-looking  town,  with  be- 
7000  inhabitants.  The  cathedral 
■tmcture.  Minden,  near  which 
VJf9,  gained  a  splendid  victory, 
am,  wiUi  about  8UUU  inhabitants. 
itliedn],  and  was  the  residence 
the  early  German  emperors. 
Alef  piMB  of  one  of  the  West* , 


phalian  governments,  has  not  more  than  4000 
inhabitants.  In  its  old  castle  the  judges  of 
the  Secret  Tribunal  used  to  hold  their  sittings. 
Bielefeld,  which  has  6U00  inhabitants,  is  the 
centre  of  the  Westphalian  linen  manufacture, 
especially  of  damask  and  fine  linen.  The  great 
bMtle  between  Arminius  and  Varus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Senne, 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Rbknisk  Pbussia.— This  province,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Rhine,  consists  principally  of 
the  duchies  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  a  part 
of  Gueldres,  and  the  electorates  of  Cologne 
and  Treves,  the  county  of  Saarbruck,  and  some 
other  territories  of  less  extent.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Westptialia,  on  the  east  by 
Nassau  and  Ilesse  Darmstadt,  on  the  south  by 
France,  and  by  districts  belonging  to  Bavaria, 
Saxe  Cobuig,  and  Hesse  Ilomburg.  and  on  the 
west  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Netherlands.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Lippe. 

Cologne  is  a  large  city,  if  we  regard  its  cir- 
cumference, which  extends  almost  to  7  miles : 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  included  space 
is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  view 
of  it,  at  some  distance,  is  grand  and  imposing. 
"  Its  fortifications,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,"  says  a  tourist, 
"  its  lengthened  quay,  and  its  impressive  as- 
semblage of  towers  and  spires,  fix  the  attention 
and  gratify  the  beholder."  But,  in  traversing 
the  streets,  the  disappointment  is  severe. 
Melancholy  traces  of  decay  are  visible  in 
almost  every  part.  "  There  are  one  hundred 
edifices,"  says  the  same  writer,  "appropriated 
to  public  worship;  but  there  is  hardly  a  single 
dwelling  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  complete 
repair."  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent edifice;  but,  though  its  foundation  is 
attributed  to  the  13th  century,  it  is  still  un- 
finished. The  Prussian  government  has,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  complete  it.  The  popiQation 
of  Cologne  has  increased  of  late  years,  ami 
now  amounts  to  65,000  persons,  besides  3700  in 
the  suburb  of  Dentc.  Few  places,  even  in  the 
poorest  countries,  had  so  many  beggars  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  community;  for 
it  is  affirmed,  that  the  mendicants  who  infested 
the  narrow  and  gloomy  streets  amounted  to 
12,000,  not vrithstanding  the  existence  of  many 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But 
this  nuisance  is  now  daily  diminishing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  which  has  recently  been 
made  a  tree  port,  and  is  now  becoming  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  city  on  the  Rhine. 

Bonn,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  Its  uni- 
versity, wMch  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
Germany,  has  about  900  students.  Dusseldorf, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  very  com- 
mercial city,  with  32,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
many  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
All  the  valuable  paintings,  wMc^  were  t]ki« 
giai7  o(  its  gallery,  have,  with  one  excepWon, 
KK2 
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-b-:-ii  .foinvwi  *ii  Sf.uum.  Ir  vu.  uiwr^s  i 
«rnnfii  it  ibsr.r.x,  Ta:iTa  'n^  'iiiisuim  n  j;:^. 
i.iiU^  ■.!■?    ij*—...ii    .:  -J**    -sieanc-i   ir.-.- 

.-,..■.■' --:.L  ".n  Ml*  "^'.-•ri—  .-  I  -.•%■:  »:.•:! 
ii»  .-.  ••n  • :  .i-i.ra»"*  liiii  jt^:j-^i  ^-.i.a  ■.in 
3r**T.-  "T;.—  ;-  v.*:-.!,;;-  ::;.■•*■  .a.uUi- 
■jn-«.  w..:  ..<  1J.--L  i-  I  i-.ui-  T'-r  -ju 
■ff  ■  ■.n—  •  •.!•--■.  I  1  .'.  Sormra.  ti-ij.  iu 
if'-.j-i.  n-..i.:  A.-.-.I.  ;■  •  • .  c.ii  :iair-:rv:  tjiQtf 
•i:<»t  -.iiT'tt  ■  '1.11  i."^  .i  irT-i  y.r  :zk^  .'*■■*- 
^•»*"7  r  ii:  »E.'.  Li.  ir'.i;  ;,'T  ".r  'j»n-*  r  :««-;.f  Li 
»a.i:  V,  >»  vr.'  .i»^i  M.u  e:;..  i  I ..  M.  ir-tniax. 
T\-:.'  T.-..!-?  .r.A.\  ^ u-.- ^"^ i  :r.<i.'ije  :r  vi^^.a*. 
V. .•».-». L«.  ■  <.  i.v:  -. :-;  T..-x.'7--*.i  :-».  -w  :.>:a 
..»:■.».•  j»  -.r  1.  ■n.'-*:..-c':  i  T,u:-:r  i:  i.  :»-r.-:-:. 
*ii»r.  -'«■"  ■-.  ^i.*::  -i  '.;«.r*-l  ir:c:  ij."-:.i-  ir.- 
'JuA  '.:  >»  I/*:;  .-,■-•.  i.v:  --nr.  r^. i.— .■•-l  Ij 
f«i^*.  ■  ■.  -  r:.f.^f  -f  -^rt  :-.r:".-»."  :  ^laj  '.c  r-;;T.  ..i 
■•-..?-.  .: .  ■.-rf-'.. :  .1  ■. -^ifni,  jt  cn^jfi  w.:i 
<I»rr.-.-.  •■*  ,•  11.-..-.-.1  A.::i:«. 

•*.*.i  ".ft  f!  •...•-,  .1  -a<  '!apiMl  if  Li^E.i^ 
F."-.«<-*.  *.'.:,  .a**.. :..-.<  'ie  rvr-v,c,  iAt  * 
po^  i.*r...:.  -,'  k'jf. :'.  .•_■  ti,  VjuI*.  !•♦  f  ir:.i-:a- 
'.j-jr.i.  ».-. .  *...-.♦•  «-.f  iirfslir»:ri«:.-^  ■■,&  ti* 
o'.hrr  ».  J*  '.f  -..-.*  Rr..cA.  »r»  w  'Tron^  u  ro  b*» 

•ft'i  f:^rT.*-n  '.^  «.'.  act.i^  eo3us«ree  wira  the 
%:rt*fi:u'.  ;.x  *>.  .i'.r.ei. 

Alt  U  ',!.*;.«>.«■,  -xLirh  ronfAinJi  -O/jAu  iaha-  ' 
ltirAn'4,  ftfi-;  it  Cri^on*:':-!  /or  it*  mun;  ip-nn, 
»*•  kh'j^n  t/i  '.fi*  KoR'.ans  under  the  oAize  of 
Aqijit  Or«r..,  ^-it  fmet  im  eniintrnce  to  Cbai-Ie- 
ifik^i^,  «tio  vaJi  b<jni  koJ  uieil  b^re.  It  wu 
tutn^.t\j  ntXT  \*:.\  m  thr  cApital  of  the  emr-inr, 
Mi'i,  tili  |:«.>.  tti«  iiucreji»ora  of  Charle:La<ne 
»>r^  rnj«n«:.l  ii*:r#r.  Three  conirmie«,  those 
ttt  IViH,  17t^,  ukfl  It]*,  have  bwii  held  in  this 
rity.  Tlie  u^u  a-hidl,  and  the  catheilr&l,  in  the 
latter  of  whirb  ia  the  tomb  of  Charleiname, 
and  a  varif. ty  of  relics  are  the  principal  build-  j 
tnir"-  Cloth  and  needles  are  the  chief  mann- 
farturca  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

Trere*,  or  Trier,  la  Hituated  on  the  rizht  bank 
of  thi:  MomHc,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  vallej, 
■urrounded  by  low  hillH,whicli  are  covered  «ith 
▼inra.  Though,  perliapH,  itn  claim  to  have 
been  in  exiatf  nre  VMl  years  before  Kouie  was 
friuiiilMl,  may  be  Juntly  consiilvred  an  absurd, 
there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  it  in  the  oldest  city 
In  (lerniany,  and  that  it  was  in  a  flourishini; 
atate  whi;n  Juliun  (/irsar  led  his  armies  into 
thin  quarter.  At  present  it  is  in  a  depresited 
noiidilion.  AniouK  the  objects  worthy  of  notice 
•1  Tntvea  arr  the  cathedral.  Our  liady's  church, 
and  the  numerous  Roman  antiquities.  The 
pupulation  is  about  17>CX)0  in  number. 

TIIK  KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 
BuvRDAKiKs.— This  kingdom  consists  of  two 
vnry  unriiual  portions,  separated  from  each 
otber.  TlMiflrst,surrounded  by  Austria,  Saxony, 
the  two  IIbsscb,  Baden,  and  WurtembvrK,  con- 
•ialM  of  (he  largcit  put  of  the  ancient  circles 
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'S---*i  H-iisimrr.  Z«Me  IT-arsiatadE  s 
.-  •rri'-i  :i  -Jie  aa-  iMCiiy  ii  I-vos 
■  11-  ii.-.^-  rrc  j[  *  :ir-.  ia.i  i  i:.t::u.t 

Z  :~:  i:  I'l.— 3drarji  j  L~i:ei  i 
r^TT'iM  la-Tiflj.  *3if  Lj.Lr.  ■:nD:alE:: 
Tiri.  loTT-r  Zaniue,  :a  :.-srj:tj 
J7  i-ivr.-m .  V  in«  1  iia-ibe.  «•!  ..iacu 
'-  ^-irnrrj.  '.  -.-ita  ILira,  in  -Li^i^rx. 
1L17-1,  V.  :_ir7;ir:*:  -jjc  S.xjm.  UvL* 
L~a  J  1  'Miv.  >.^:s  i«i3an*  sxJea :  »s> 

3,i~zi.i.  Laxsi.  io. — Its  jrsrir.tJ 
Tje  Liuue.  yiiyx,  I"«r.  Lu.-.  Lee: 
i«?x=-"i    la  ta<  3!i:i.;n';i^i :  >  :i«;  *c 

*j_':i  *.-•  :j"i  i.'li.^siiee.  Wirrr*** 
xxwe.  Tb«  JLU  oi:  C-:ai:xue  i.v-.u 
fr:  a  5w."3i;rlaaJ. 

ij.»~ia'«xi>T. — T!!-?  pjT-rtnieTs:  :s 
;:al:  lie  crram  a-re-Ltary.  drt«ci 
=.A.<s.  i::i.  13.  -iie^i:;.!:  of  :<e=^  to 
TZJili  ixMceniic:*  of  :a<  ^e:::ile  1 
ifr.iIa'.Te  pi:-».-r  3  »••*:«■•  ji  two 
:a-»  ««iuM  tsi  tae  -itff  i:Lrt.  c-jcjo 
tr.->  ki££.  Tse  len^ton  «it  for  \\.i<.  o 
caa**.  bfreditarly :  tii«  «?  ;:Les  #.t  'oi 
zn>if  wiun  the  ki=f  diiMlvei  tu 
•ooaer.  Liberty  of  coa*c:TCCc,  n 
f^fizifjZL.  and  «qaall7  Lc  toe  eye  of  tk 
ici  n^ts  of  every  citixen. 

$->vEaE:«M. — Louis  Charles  Aura 
iai'a.  of  As^osi.  ir!<6,  nLarried.  in  l>li 
Curktte  of  5  axe  Altenbur^,  by  whi 
isiue,  Maximilian  JoMph.  pnnL*e  re 
MatiUa  Caiuune.  ISUi;  0:ho,kin;i 
I-I5;  Lolcpold  Charles,  l9c:i :  Adeh 
Kusta,  X92i:  Ilildetrarde  Loui*a,  IS 
andrina  Amelia,  Isiti;  and  Adalbert 
1*». 

PaisctFAL  Towxs.r— Munich,  the 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  banks  ol 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  infei 
nearly  1600  fieeC  above  the  level  of  th 
has  a  population  of  about  U5,uiO  son 
the  bejpnninic  of  this  century  it  has 
two-tUrds  in  magnitude,  and  hi 
doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabiu 
present  monarch  is  an  enthusiastic 
the  fine  arts,  and  has  done  wondc 
embellishment  of  bis  capitaL  Soe 
first  structures,  and  finest  collectioni 
Europe,  are  to  be  found  in  Munich, 
the  edifices  may  be  mentioned  the  roy 
the  sculpture  and  picture  galleries,  ai 
new  churches.  The  collection  of  pa 
the  Pinacothek,  or  picture  gallery,  is 
order;  and  the  library,  which  contai 
volumes,  is,  in  point  of  extent,  the 
the  world.  The  art  of  Uthoicraphj 
vented  at  Munich,  by  Sennefielder. 

Pasbau,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  IK  hai  a  popokUc 
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nuffkable  for  its  commerce, 
■  picturesqae  site,  and  the 
a. 

d  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rly  a  firee  city  of  the  empire, 
106,  was  the  place  where  the 
I  assembled.  It  has  aboat 
It  is  greatly  declined  from 
ity,  and  has  a  gloomy  air. 
ch  was  begun  in  1263,  is  one 
hie  churches  in  Germany, 
lomer,  who  died  here  of  a 
i  small  circular  temple  as  a 
;  six  miles  from  Ratisbon,  on 
he  Bavarian  monarch  has 
d  temple,  called  Valhalla, 
Sloiy  of  the  great  men  of 

"Repdtt,  is  a  handsome  city, 
inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
try.     Its  cathedral,  which 

eminence,  and  is  in  the 
r  architecture,  is  a  magnifi- 
Bamberg  was  formerly  the 

ecclesiastical  principality, 
suppressed  in  1803. 
ch  once  had  70,000  inhabl- 
ills,  has  now  but  40,000,  and 
commerce  has  dwindled  al- 

It  is,  however,  an  exceed- 
ity,  with  many  noble  edifices; 

the  town-hall,  and  various 
e  birthplace  of  Hans  Sachs, 
ator,  Behaim;  Peter  Vischer, 
Ibert  Durer,  the  celebrated 
ing  of  Durer  still  exists,  and 
•ciety  of  artists, 
xer  city  which  has  declined 
■eatness,  is  situated  between 
he  Lech,  and  has  37,OUO  in- 
al  memorable  diets  of  the 

here  in  the  16th  century. 
:k-jobbing  is  now  the  prin- 
ried  on  at  Augsburg,  which 
me  of  the  principal  of  the 
y-markets.  The  city  pos- 
i  ancient  structures.  "  The 
on  the  walls  of  almost  every 
ing,  give  it,"  says  Beckford, 
lidi  pleases  on  the  score  of 

e-Mayn,  which  was  formerly 
ecclesiastical  principality, 
habitants,  and  has  a  strong 
her  side  of  the  river.  The 
fal  palace,  and  the  noble 
id,  sick,  and  poor,  are  worthy 
pearance  of  WQrzburg,  when 
tadei,  is  extremely  striking 

»M  OP  WURTEMBERG. 
nrtemberg  is  bounded  on  the 
ad  duchy  of  Baden  and  the 
lia;  on  tiie  east  by  the  king- 
m  the  nath  by  the  kin^oin 


of  Bavaria,  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
duchy  of  Baden ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden. 

Divisions.— This  kingdom  is  divided  into 
four  circles:  of  the  Neckar,  the  Schwartxwald, 
or  Black  Forest,  Jagst,  and  the  Danube.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  1,700,000  souls,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  are  Catholics. 

RiVBBs.— Its  rivers  are  the  Neckar,  the 
Danube,  the  Kocher,  the  Jagst,  and  the  Tauber. 

GovsaifMBNT. — A  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  present  monarch,  in  May,  1817,  granted  a 
charter,  by  which  two  chambers  were  esta- 
blished, the  nobles  and  the  commons,  to  be 
convoked  every  two  years,  and  to  possess  the 
privileges  necessary  for  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

SovBasieif.— William  I.,  bom  Septembers?, 
1781;  married  first,  in  1816,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia;  and,  second,  in  1820^ 
Pauline  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Wurtemberg.  By  Catherine  he  has  issue, 
Maria  Frederica,  bom  in  1816,  and  Sophia  Fre- 
derica,  bom  in  1818.  By  Paulina,  he  has  Cathe- 
rine Frederica,  bom  in  1821 ;  Charles  Frederic, 
prince  royal,  bom  in  1823;  and  Ang^ta  Wil- 
helmina,  bora  in  1826. 

Principal  Towns. — Stuttgart,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
valley,  on  the  Nusenbach,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Neckar,  and  has  35,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  some  fine  buildings,  among  which  are 
the  old  and  new  palaces,  and  one  magnificent 
street.  King's  Street;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  in  a  very  humble  style  of  architecture ;  so 
that  it  has  been  sarcastically  characterised  as 
"  a  large  village,  with  a  fine  street  and  a  palace." 
There  are  several  public  institutions,  and  the 
library,  which  contains  200,000  volumes,  is  said 
to  have  the  largest  collection  of  Bibles  in  the 
world;  consistUig  of  8644  voltunes,  in  sixty 
different  langniages. 

Heilbronn,  with  11,000  inhabitants,  occupies 
a  beautiAil  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar. 
It  is  an  industrious  and  commercial  place,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  immense  quarries  of  stone 
and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  church  of  St.  Kilian, 
a  besntiftil  structure,  with  a  tower  220  feet 
high,  is  the  most  remarkable  edifice.  The 
William  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1821,  facili- 
tates its  trading  intercourse  with  the  Necliar 
and  the  Rhine. 

Ludwigsburg,  which  has  11,000  inhabitants, 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  Neckar,  and 
was  founded  by  Duke  Eberhard  Lewis,  who 
intended  to  make  it  his  capital.  It  has  a  col- 
lege, military  school,  arsenal,  and  cannon-foun- 
diy.  The  deserted  palace,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Germany,  contains  an  indifferent 
picture  gallery.  About  six  miles  firom  Lud- 
wigsburg is  the  village  of  Marback,  in  a  cottage 
of  which,  still  existing,  the  poet  Schiller  was 
bom. 

Tubingen,  situated  on  the  Neckar,  has  8000 
inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  fox  lUxiiA'<ren&tT« 
«od  ita  nnmeroiu  scientific  and  Utenn  e^tar 
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bliahments.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
university  is  between  70OO  and  8000:  it  was 
founded  as  far  bark  as  the  year  1477>  and  among 
its  earliest  professors  were  Rouchlin  and  Me- 
lancthun.  It  has  a  library  of  140,UIX)  volumes. 
Ulm,  on  the  ri((ht  bank  of  the  Danube,  for- 
merly an  imperial  city,  and  now  the  chief  place 
of  a  circle,  contains  14,0(X)  inhabitants,  and  has 
a  tolerable  share  of  commerce.  One  of  its  ex- 
ports will  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader* 
It  consists  of  that  species  of  snail  called  the 
edible  snail«  of  which,  after  being  fattened, 
4,000,000  are  annually  sent  to  Vienna  and  other 
parts,  where  they  are  regarded  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy. At  Vienna,  a  plate  of  snails  costs  as 
much  as  a  plate  of  veal.  The  cathedral  of  Ulm 
in  one  of  the  six  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in 
Germany.  The  tower  has  an  altitude  of  237 
feet.  Ulm  is  the  place  where,  in  1S05,  the  im- 
becile Mack,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  2U,0U0 
men,  in  a  strong  and  well  provided  fortress, 
capitulated  without  an  attempt  at  resistance. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 
Borifi) ARIES.  — It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by 
the  Elbe ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Prussia 
and  Brunswick;  on  the  south-west  by  Hesse 
Cassel,  Lippe,  and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Holland.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  14,570 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  in  1839,  was 
1.722,107. 

Divisions.— The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six 
prefectures  or  governments,  and  a  district 
called  the  Mining  Intendancy  of  Clausthal,  on 
the  Upper  Hartz.  The  governments  are  Ilan- 
over,  Hildesheim,  Luneburg,  Stade,  Osnabnick, 
and  Aurich,  in  the  principality  of  East  Fries- 
land. 

Rivers.— The  rivers  of  Hanover  are  the 
Wescr,  the  Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  some  minor 
streams,  such  as  the  Alter,  the  Ilmenau,  and 
the  Leine.  The  only  large  lakes  are  the  Stein- 
hndermeer,  the  Dummer  Sea,  and  the  W'itten 
Sea.  In  East  Vriesland  is  a  subterraneous 
lake,  called  Jordan,  which  is  so  thickly  matted 
with  vegetation,  that  waggons  can  pass  over  it. 

GoTBBirMEKT.— The  kingdom  is  governed  by 
a  monarch.  A  new  constitution,  establishing 
two  chambers,  the  members  of  the  second 
chamber  to  be  elected  for  six  yean,  and  to  meet 
annually,  waa  sanctioned  by  the  late  William 
IV.  of  England.  When  the  present  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  he  abolished 
that  constitution,  and  has  since  reigned  des- 
potically, to  the  infinite  disgust  of  his  subjects. 

8oTBRBie:c.  —  Ernest  Augustus,  son  of 
Oeoxge  III.  of  England,  bom  June  6, 1771>  mar- 
lied,  in  1816,  Fiedeiica  Louisa,  a  widow,  and 
dancihter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strclitz, 
bf  whom  be  has  israe  George  Frederic,  prince 
raraL 

FBivcirAii  TowRB.— Hanover,  the  capital  of 
Um  Ungdom,  is  idtoated  on  the  Leine,  and  has 
97jN0  hihahltairta.  It  coDilsts  of  three  parts, 
«t  aCvUo^  the  old  town.  U  m  \iQat,  and  has 


crooked  and  narrow  atreeta,  but  the 
are  in  a  more  modem  style.  It  has 
or  mannfhctnres.  There  are  a  few 
public  edifices,  and  several  benr 
other  institutions.  Bather  less  t 
from  the  town  is  the  deserted  palao 
hausen,  the  most  remarkable  object 
with  which  is,  a  jet  d'ean,  which  th 
a  height  of  ]30  feet  a  column  of  wa< 
as  the  body  of  a  man. 

Giittingen,  a  town  on  the  Leine^ 
inhabitants,  and  has  little  that  is 
notice  except  its  celebnted  univer 
was  founded,  in  1737,  by  George  I! 
about  1200  students.  The  library 
versity  contains  330^000  volumes, 
manuscripts. 

Luneburg,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  : 
bitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  ' 
has  salt-pits,  which  are  among  the 
ductive  in  Europe.  Osnabruck,  ^ 
inhabitants,  claims  notice  only  on 
its  fkbric  of  coarse  linen,  and  its  h 
the  place  where  the  negotiations  fo 
of  Westphalia  were  partly  carried  01 
heim,  an  ancient  town,  with  13,i)U0  ii 
has  a  remarkable  cathedral,  «ith 
bronze  gates,  and  contains  one  of 
idols  called  Innen  Sanle,  which  is 
greenish  stone.  Emden,  a  seaport  c 
laert  gulf,  is  an  important  commei 
and  contains  11,000  faihabitants.  It 
rous  manufactures,  and  various  sc 
stitutions. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SAXO 
BouifDARiBs.— On  the  north  this  t 
bounded  by  the  Prussian  govemmec 
seburg,  Frankfort,  and  LigniU;  on  1 
Lignitz  and  a  part  of  Bohemia;  on 
by  Bohemia  and  the  Bavarian  cin 
upper  Mayn;  and  on  the  west  by 
and  by  the  domains  of  Beuss,  Saxe . 
and  Saxe  Weimar.  Its  population,  i 
1,687,141 :  it  is  one  of  the  most  den 
lated  countries  in  Europe. 

DiTisiOTis.— Saxony  is  divided  in 
cles- Misnia,  Leipsic,  the  Entge 
Voigtland,  and  Lusatia. 

RiYBBS^The  principal  river  is 
The  others  are  the  Black  and  White 
Muldau,  and  the  Pleisse. 

GovsBiTMBNT.- A  monarchy,  wit 
sentation  in  two  chambers.  The  > 
the  chambers  is  necessary  far  the 
altering  laws;  but,  in  cases  of  cmei 
king  may  issue  ordinances,  the  res] 
for  which  rests  upon  his  ministers. 

SovuBBiGR.- Frederic  AugnstttB,b( 
1797;  married,  first,  to  the  archdachet 
of  Aiutria,  who  died  in  1832 ;  and,  K 
1833,  to  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of  the  1 
Bavaria ;  by  neither  of  whom  is  there 

PaisciFAi.  Town  s.— Drnden,  the 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  "I 
art,"  says  Dr. Neale^  "beauty  aad  ga 
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ia  ftvmiiig  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
I  in  any  island  city  of  Europe.  In 
isition,  Dresden  has  greatly  the  ad- 
r  Berlin,  being  sitoated  in  a  fertile 
banlLS  of  the  Elbe,  aurrovinded  by 
hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
ad  enliTened  with  villas  and  fann- 
I  very  picturesque  manner."  It  is 
tor  its  palaces,  churches,  and  chari- 
atioDs,  and  is  the  school  of  Germany 
re,  painting,  enameling,  and  other 
Its.  Three  towns  form  the  aggregate 
omed  with  architectural  objects  of 
The  royal  palace,  which  embellishes 
n,  is  a  magnificent  structure,  but  is 
gnjshed  by  its  collection  of  pictures, 
1  cabinet,  than  by  its  external  beauty, 
aion  of  many  persons  of  taste,  the 
3g  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  church 
ostos  III.  erected  for  the  Catholic 
he  fionn  is  oblong,  with  semicircular 
leU-tower  is  finely  proportioned,  and 
elevation  of  450  feet ;  the  roof  is  en- 
by  a  doable  balustrade,  which  sup- 
>lo8sal  statues  of  saints.  To  the 
e  chorch  are  annexed  four  elegant 
th  nine  altars,  over  the  chief  of  which 
ption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  beauti- 
lented  by  the  genius  of  Mengs.  The 
!oration  which  prevails  throughout, 
id  imposing. 

e  of  Dresden  is  very  considerable, 
lie  produce  of  the  country.  Among 
il  manufactures  are  those  of  porce- 
linen,  and  woollen;  its  dyed  stuffs 
at  request;  and  it  lias  extensive 
for  bells  and  cannon.    The  popula- 

n. 

in  Upper  Saxony,  is  situated  in  a 
id  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleisse,  and 
Kmt  47,000  inhabitants.  It  has  large 
dlt  raburbs,  with  handsome  gardens. 
»tions  seem  rather  calculated  for 
ion  of  the  inhabitants,  than  for  de- 
;  streets  are  clean,  commodious,  and 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  both 
legant.  Leipsic  has  long  been  dis- 
Gtir  the  liberty  of  eonscience  allowed 
of  different  sentiments  in  religion. 
university,  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
of  Prague,  which  is  still  very  con- 
rith  six  churches  for  the  Lutherans, 
ig  the  established  religion.)  one  for 
Its,  and  a  chapel  in  the  castle  for 
e  Bomish  chorch.  The  academical 
ninehends  about  30,000  volumes. 
» a  Ubnry  for  the  magistrates,  con- 
iboBt  96,000  volumes,  and  near  2000 
■  ;  to  whieh  are  added  cabinets  of 
mtB,  and  medals,  with  many  cnrio- 
t  and  natnxe.  ^Hie  exchange  is  an 
Idiag.  Next  to  Hamburgh,  this  is 
ouDCfcial  city  in  Germany.  It  suf- 
violence  and  rapacity  of  the  French, 
it  a  seat  of  war  in  1813;  but  it  has 
end  firom  the  shock.    Its  various 


manufactures  flourish ;  its  three  fairs  are  still 
greatly  flrequented;  and  it  has  a  more  extensive 
trade  in  books  than  any  other  continental  town. 
At  the  Easter  fair,  600  booksellers  sometimes 
assemble  here  to  settle  their  annual  accounu 
and  purchases. 

Chemnitz,  which  has  a  population  of  23,000 
souls,  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in 
Saxony.  Its  cotton  fabrics,  especially  stock- 
ings, compete  with  those  of  England  in  foreign 
markets.  It  also  supplies  a  considerable  part  of 
the  continent  with  spinning  machinery.  Chem- 
nitz was  for  four  centuries  a  f^ee  imperial  city. 

THE  SAXON  DUCHIES. 
Tbk  Saxon  Duchies,  which  are  possessed  by  the 
Ernestine  branch  of  the  Saxon  House,  are  four  in 
number:  Saxe-Coburg  Ootha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenberg,  and  Saxe- Weimar.  A  brief  de 
scription  of  them  will  suffice.— 1.  The  duchy  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
Thuringia,  and  has  an  area  of  about  790  square 
miles,  with  139,000  inhabitants.  Both  divisions 
of  the  duchy  have  representative  constitutions. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  in  Gotha  there  are  many  manufactories 
of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  metals.  The  two 
principal  towns  are  Coburg  and  Gotha,  the  for- 
mer of  which  has  9500  inhabitants,  and  the 
latter  13,000.-2.  Saxe-Meiningen.  This  duchy 
is  composed  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  the  same 
name,  the  principalities  of  Ilildbergbausen  and 
Saalfield,  and  a  few  districts.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  882  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
152,640  souls.  Agriculture  is  its  most  important 
branch  of  industry,  but  it  has  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  manufactures.  There  is  a  single  repre- 
sentative chamber  in  this  duchy.  The  capital 
is  Mciningen,  which  has  6000  inhabitants.— 3. 
Saxe-Altenberg,  with  an  area  of  483  square 
miles,  has  122,717  inhabitants.  The  natives  of 
this  duchy  are  excellent  agriculturists.  Manu- 
factures are  few,  and  chiefly  of  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  and  wooden  wares.  The  representa- 
tives of  Altcnberg  are  twelve  in  niunbcr,  and 
constitute  one  chamber,  the  president  of  which 
is  nominated  by  the  duke.  Altenberg,  which 
has  13,763  inhabitants,  >s  the  capital.— 4.  Saxe- 
Weimar,  a  grand  duchy,  has  an  area  of  1404 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  247,603  per- 
sons. It  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Thuringian  forest.  Manufactures  have 
gained  little  ground  in  this  country.  Wool  is 
the  chief  article  of  commerce.  Saxe- Weimar 
has  a  representative  constitution ;  the  deputies 
sit  in  a  single  chamber.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Weimar,  with  between  11,000  and  I--2.0U0  in- 
habitants; Jen<M  with  6000,  and  a  celebrated 
university;  and  Eisenach,  with  9340. 

Thr  GaAND  DucHT  OF  Badkr  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  on  the  east  by  the  king- 
doms of  Bavaria  and  Wnrtemberg,  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  HohenzoUem ;  on  the  south  by  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine,  whlcVi  «e'9a- 
rote  it  trom  Switzerland;  and  on  \ke  iir««x,\i^ 
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the  Rhine,  which  flows  between  it  and  France. 
It  is  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  the  Lake, 
and  of  the  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower  Rhine, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  570»  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,'J%,%7  souls.  It  is  RcneraUy 
hilly,  but  the  soil  is  productive,  and  agriculture 
is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Ilere  are  but  few 
manufactories.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Da- 
nube, which  rises  in  it,  the  Rhine,  the  Neckor, 
the  Mayn,  and  the  Kintzig.  The  mineral  springs 
of  the  grand  duchy  are  numerous,  and  in  high 
repute.  Besides  that  part  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance which  is  called  the  Unter  Sea,  there  are 
several  lakes,  among  which  are  those  of  Mock- 
inger,  Illmen,  and  Schlucht.  The  grand  duke 
exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and 
shares  in  the  legislative  Mith  an  upper  and 
lower  chamber  of  representatives.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  Heidelberg, 
Trcyberg,  Constance,  and  Baden.  Carlsruhe, 
the  capital,  has  22,UU0  inhabitants,  was  founded 
in  1715  by  the  margrave  Charles,  and  is  built  in 
a  Ian-like  form,  all  its  main  streets  terminating 
at  the  palace.  It  has  several  public  institu- 
tions, and  a  library  of  90,000  volumes.  Mann- 
heim, at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the 
Rhine,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  palati- 
nate, and  is  now  the  finest  and  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  the  grand  duchy.  It  has  24,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  regularly  built.  Formerly 
it  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength;  but 
aH  the  works  have  been  destroyed,  and  gardens 
and  walks  have  assumed  their  place.  The  town 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  metallic  composition  called  similor 
are  made  in  this  place.  Freyberg^  the  former 
capital  of  Brisgau,  has  14,000  inhabitants,  a 
celebrated  university,  and  a  noble  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, the  tower  of  which  is  380  feet  high. 
Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar,  has  13,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  university  has  long  been  famous. 
On  an  eminence,  above  the  town,  are  the  ex- 
>ensive  and  grand  ruins  of  the  electoral  castle. 
The  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  whirh  will  hold  8U0 
hogsheads,  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  a,  cellar  under 
the  castle,  but  it  has  been  empty  ever  since 
1769.  Constance,  on  the  lake  of  the  sarae  name, 
which  once  had  45,000  inliabitaiitH,  has  now 
only  4500.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral.  Here 
was  held  the  famous  council  which  deposed 
Popes  Benedict  XIII.  and  John  XXIII.,  and 
murdered  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Baden,  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  has  only 
4000  permanent  residents;  but  it  is  sometimes 
Mwnqiilly  visited  by  12,000  persons,  in  quest  of 
health  or  pleasure. 

Ex^xCTOKAii  Hrssb,  Or  Hsbsb-Cabbel.  This 
electorate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ProMian  government  of  Minden,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Prussian 
fcoveniment  of  Erfkirt,  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Webnar,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower 
Majn;  on  tibe  aonth,  by  the  same  circle,  and 
the  KnuBd  duchy  of  Hesie-Darmstadt ;  and  on 
tka  wset,  by  the  same  grand  duchy,  and  the 
friadpaUtj  at  Waldeck.    It  haa  an  area  of 


I  4350  square  milea,  and  a  populatioi 
I  souls.  It  b  divided  into  the  provino 
I  and  Lower  Hesse,  Fuldan,  and  Ha 
i  are  subdivided  into  twenty- two  c 
rivers  are  the  Fulda,  Werra,  Mayn,  an 
agriculture  is  productive;  but  itsnu 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  hom< 
tion.  Hesse-Cassel  has  a  liberal  o 
with  only  one  chamber.  The  elector, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  Its  lai 
are  Cassel,  Marburg,  Fulda,  and  Ht 
sel,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
has  29,000  inhabitants.  The  old  to 
bank  of  the  river,  is  close  and  dii 
upper  town  is  well  built  and  airy.  Tl 
palace  is  but  an  indifferent  edific 
surpassed  by  the  [museum,  which 
library  of  90,000  volumes,  a  cabine 
sities,  and  collections  of  antiquities  I 
history.  Three  miles  flrom  Cassel 
mer  palace  of  Wilhelmshuhe,  the 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  wi 
among  them  is  a  fountain,  which 
jet  of  water  a  foot  in  diameter,  to  i 
nearly  200  feet.  Hanau  is  the  seco 
point  of  magnitude.  It  stands  nea 
tion  of  the  Kintxig  vrith  the  May 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  i 
facturing  town  in  the  electorate^  a 
brics  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  porcelain,  i 
in  gold  and  silver.  Near  this  placf 
rians  were  defeated  by  Napoleon, 
attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat  afte 
of  Leipsic.  Fulda,  on  the  river  o: 
name,  has  10,000  inhabitants.  In  th 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apo 
many,  who  was  slain  by  the  Frisii 
Marburg,  on  the  Lahn,  contains  i 
souls,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  univci 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  an  admir 
men  of  the  early  pointed  Gothic 
the  painted  glass  windows  of  the  cl 
tremely  beautiful. 

Thk  GaANn  Ducbt  of  Hesse  D 
—This  territory  is  divided  into  t 
nected  parts,  by  the  province  of  Ha 
belongs  to  Electoral  Hesse.  Th< 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  its  1 
on  Uie  north,  the  duchy  of  Hanan 
toral  Hesse;  on  the  east,  the  latte 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Maj 
grand  duchy  of  Baden ;  on  the  sont 
state,  and  Uie  Bavarian  circle  of  1 
and  on  the  west,  the  Prussian  govt 
Coblents,  the  duchy  of  Nassati,  th 
district  of  Wetslar,  and  govemmen 
berg.  It  is  divided  into  the  princ 
Starkenbnrg  and  Upper  Hess^  thi 
which  has  14  districts,  and  the  lat 
the  province  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  wUe 
of  11  cantons.  Its  area  is  aboat  C 
miles,  and  iu  population  is  811,500 
agriculture  is  in  a  good  state;  its  el 
fkcturea  are  woollens,  cotton^  line 
and  hardware.  Its  rivers  axe  the  Bh 
Lahn,  and  Nahe.   The  dochj  has  1 


been  pronoonced  by  some  architects 
naeticable.  Mentz,  situated  on  the 
poatee  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mayn 

rirer,  has  3S,U00  inhabitants.  For- 
n»  the  capitij  of  an  electorate.  It  is 
by  works  of  uncommon  strenffth,  and 
le  three  fortresses  which  belong  to  the 

Confederation;  the  other  two  are 
rK  and  Landau.  The  cathedral  is  a 
3f  more  antiquity  than  beauty,  and 
rtd  severely  from  war.  One  of  its 
36U  feet  hiKh.  Mentz  has  a  rcspect- 
e  of  commerce.  Guttenbcrg,  one  of 
uats  to  the  invention  of  printing,  was 
t,  and  a  fine  bronze  statue,  in  honour 
las  been  erected  in  an  open  space 
he  theatre.  Worms,  once  a  llourish- 
lopuloas  city,  and  the  seat  of  many 
now  only  8000  inhabitants,  and  tn^uss 
C  in  its  streets.  Its  principal  building 
thednd.  Giessen,  which  has  8UUU 
ts,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Lahn. 

university,  instituted  in  16U7,  with 

students,  and  other  institutions  for 
lion  of  knowledge.  Offenbach  is  a 
mannfactuiing  town,  which  carries 
lidexable  export  trade  in  jewcUeiy, 
d  varnished  ware.    It  has  &UOU  inha- 

CCHT  or  Nassav  is  encircled  by 
Praasiar  the  Hessian  states,  and  the 
)f  FrankfiDrt-on-the-Mayn.  Its  area 
ly  eatiniated,  but  appears  to  be  about 
re  miles,  and  its  population  is  391,651. 
£d  into  three  provinces,  Wiesbaden, 


parts  of  It  out  of  thirty-five,  having  been  made 
productive.  Wood  is  one  of  its  stifle  products; 
the  mines,  too,  are  worked  to  consideimble 
advantage.  Brunswick  is  governed  by  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  has  two  chambers  of  represent- 
atives. The  two  most  important  of  its  towns 
are  Brunswick,  on  the  Ocker,  with  36,(MK)  inha- 
bitants, and  Wolfenbuttel,  on  the  same  river, 
with  8^.  Brunswick  has  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace, a  museum  of  paintings,  antiquities,  and 
natural  history,  and  a  cathedral.  Wolfenbut- 
tel, which  is  seven  miles  from  Brunswick,  has 
a  noble  library  of  1KN),(IUU  volumes,  in  which  are 
preserved  Luther's  Bible,  with  notes  in  his  own 
handwriting,  his  wedding  ring,  portrait,  and 
other  relics  of  the  great  reformer. 

MarKLKHBUBO. — The  territory  thus  named 
comprises  two  duchies,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  first  of  which  is 
far  superior  in  magnitude  to  the  second.  The 
whole  country  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
I'omerania  and  Brandenburg ;  on  the  south  by 
Brandenburg  and  the  principality  of  Luncburg; 
on  the  west  by  Lauenburg  and  the  territory  of 
Lubuck ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic.  Its 
area  is  5H8U  square  miles,  of  which  4788  belong 
to  Schwerin,  and  lUifJ  to  Strelitz.  The  duchy 
of  Schwerin  has  494,530  inhabitants;  that  of 
Strelitz  89,528.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Wamow,  Trave,  Peene,  and  Stepcnitz;  the 
lakes  are  numerous:  the  largest  are  the 
Muritz,  the  Tollen,  the  Schwerin,  and  the 
Plauen.  The  duchy  of  Schwerin  is  divided  into 
five  circles,  and  that  of  Strelitz  into  two.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
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FREE  CITIES  OF  TUE  GEK2IA>' 
CUNFEDEBATIUN. 
LiTBSCK,  once  the  prond  head  of  the  Uanseatic 
C'oufederary,  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  commer- 
cial fame  of  ilainbur<li.  Tu  stranRcrs  the 
rooms  are  still  Kbowii,  in  whirli  the  directunt  of 
that  far-faniPil  league  (uoticcdinour  Introduc- 
tion, jt.Ki.)  held tiieir meetings.  Thetown  has 
Home  communication  with  the  German  Ocean 
by  means  of  llat-bottuiiied  boats,  throuf^h  the 
rivers  Steckeiiitz  and  Elbe;  hut  its  chief  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  the  Baltic. 
One  proof  of  iu  decline  is  the  low  rate  at 
which  even  capital  houses  may  be  procured, 
while  at  llaniburKti  a  paltry  habitation  bears  a 
high  rent.  The  Kovemmcnt  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  LuthcranH,  whose  intolerant  spirit,  which 
iqjured  the  interest  of  the  city,  is  now  allayed 
by  the  increasinx  liberality  of  the  times.  It 
haa  47.<l(iu  inhabiunts. 

Fraukfort-on-thc-Ma]m  is  situated  in  a 
■padouH  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  borders  of 
Franconia,  with  rising  ground  in  the  sur- 
rounding distance,  and  mountains  toward  the 
uorth-wcst.  iSaxenhausen,  on  the  o]>poiiitc 
bank  of  the  river,  is  considered  a»  a  part  of 
thevity ;  and  both  divisions  contain  (m.MM)  inha- 
bitants. The  fortiticatioDB,  which  are  now 
destroyed,  were  regular,  but  they  did  not 
protect  the  town  against  the  violence  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  who  repeatedly  plun- 
dered the  magistrates  and  the  inhabitants.  It 
waa  the  uiiual  place  of  the  imperial  election 
■nd  coronation ;  but  that  privilege  is  super- 


places  of  resort — render  it  one  of 
agreeable  abodes  for  a  stranger,  in  tb 
Germany.  The  most  striking  edifie 
town-house,  the  exchange,  the  arsei 
and  orphan-house.  The  principal  ch 
iug  a  massy  Gothic  structure,  has  an 
aspect :  but  it  is  built  of  brick,  and 
steeple,  which,  like  the  tower  of  Pisi 
clined  fh>m  its  peri>endicular,  is  const 
wood,  sheathed  with  C(>pi>er.  The 
which  Klopstock  resided  thirty  years, 
is  No.  232  in  the  KonigKtrass,  or  Kid 
Many  charitable  institutions  retlect  b 
this  city.  The  foundling  hospital, 
cular,  is  well  endowed,  and  judicioi 
ducted.  The  great  hospital  is  capabl 
taining  between  4000  and  5uX)  patic 
the  great  convenience  of  the  poor,  a 
been  long  established  for  the  loan  i 
upon  pledges,  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
and  a  public  granary  is  kept  up,  tm 
in  times  of  scarcity,  com  is  sold  at  a 
price.  The  trade  of  this  city  was  gi 
jured  by  the  oppressive  sway  of  the 
and  the  sugar-refineries,  and  the  mai 
of  silken  stuffs,  were  nearly  ruined: 
many  years  past,  they  have  been  | 
advancing  to  their  former  state.  Coo 
promoted  by  the  smallness  of  the 
levied  by  the  ruling  power.  Com,  ya 
tin,  copper,  coined  gold  and  silver,  ai 
are  free  from  duty  on  importation;  ai 
manufacttircd  articles  of  the  city  an 
from  duty  on  exportation.  On  thefiil 
1842,  liamburgh  was   threatened  wi 
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kUop^ae^  in  JH-  Under  its  eatkednd  is  a 
wih,  which  hM  the  riPKnUr  property  of  pre- 
Kning  biHa  deeompaaition  the  bodies  which 
m  interred  in  it.  Bremen  is  remarkable  for 
in  desiUnesa,  in  which  it  viea  with  Dutch 
tovna.  Olben,  Uie  aatxonomer  who  discovered 
the  plmea  Vesta  and  Pallas,  is  a  native  of  this 
piaee.  The  river  near  the  town  being  too 
kkaUow  to  admit  of  large  vessels,  they  were 


long  obliged  to  onload  at  the  port  of  Brake,  in 
Oldenburg:  bat  the  Brenieners,  in  18i7>  bought 
from  the  llanoverian  government  a  pievR  ut' 
ground,  on  which  they  constrocted  a  )>ort, 
called  Bremerhafen,  around  which  a  town  is 
rapidly  rising.  From  1000  to  12U0  vesbels 
annually  enter  the  port  of  Bremen:  the  pro- 
perty which  they  bring  is  estimated  at  the 
value  of  i!2,UOO,U(IO. 


SWITZERLAND. 


SwRua&AnD  was  considered  by  the  Bomans 
■  spart  of  Gaul,  and  inhabited  by  the  Uelvctii 
m  tkeweat,and  the  Bhaeti  on  ttie  east.  The 
Mian  name  seems  to  be  derived  firom  that  of 
tkecMUon  of  Schweits,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
taniiff  the  league  by  which  the  liberty  of  the 
omiiy  was  asserted  against  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
Bdi.  While  it  was  under  the  French  yoke,  it 
koR  the  name  of  the  Helvetic  Bepublic. 
BITDATIOa  Ann  sxtkht. 

lagO,  S30i  J. f  6.  and  11.  E.  long. 

fceadihplM/'^^'**"  147.45.  N.  lat. 
Cminiag  13,SI00  square  miles,  with  about 
WiikaUtants  to  each. 

leoxnARUS^-It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
lytkc  drde  of  Swabia  in  Germany,  on  the 
Mt  ly  Tyrol,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  and  on 
Ihi  veit  by  France. 

BiTuiOKs.— Switzerland,  before  the  year 

Qi^  wn  divided  into  thirteen  cantons ;  namely, 

Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweits,  L'nter- 

,  Sag,  Glarui,  Basil  or  Basle,  Freyburg, 

or  Solothnni,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 

Bcaide  these  there  were  certain  dis- 

towna  which  wero  the  subjects  of 

4«  ffBtffiin,  and  some  small  states  who  were 

iWh  iTlh  I     Mew  arrangements  were  made,  in 

Mit  after  that  partial  insurrection  which  was 

■NB  sapprrssnl  by  the  power  of  France.   Nine- 

IS  were  then  formed  by  the  order  of 

the  new  ones  being  Argovia  or 

,  tlie  Giiaon  territory,  Ticino,  iSt.  Gall. 

and  the  Pays  de  Yaud.    When  the 

I  restored  to  a  state  of  nominal  indc- 

by  the  alliei^  a  new  division  was  ad- 

bjr  the  congress  of  Vienna;  or  we  may 

raay,  that  three  cantons  were  incorporated 

^lik  the  rest;  namely,  the  republics  of  the 

Valita  fip^  Gcnevaf  and  the  principality  of 

The    last-mentioned    territory, 

I  the  eonatj  of  YaloBgin,  had  been  subject 

iha  Uags  of  Prussia  from  the  year  1707, 

1  ft  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  states,  on 

^te  feibuc  of  the  line  of  princes:   but,  the 

iMMBt  moaaroii  being  rendered  very  puwerful 

W(fe0  Rsnlt  of  the  Anti-(tellican  league,  he 

to  allow  this  petty  sute  to  be 

to  the  Swiaa  confederacy;  though  he 

I  a  pannowunt  aotltority  over  it. 


Facb  oif  TUB  CocsTRT— MousTAi!t8.— The 
face  of  Switzerland  is  in  general  so  moun- 
tainous, that  even  the  parts  of  it  accounted 
level  abound  with  such  eminences  as  in  other 
countries  would  be  called  motmtains.  Naturo 
seems  here  to  liave  funned  vveiytliing  on  her 
grandest  scale.  The  towering  summits  of  stu- 
pendous mountains,  dreadful  precipices,  gla- 
ciers which  resemble  neas  of  ice,  rocks  in  the 
most  varied  and  fantastic  forms,  exciteastimish- 
roent  and  awe;  while  occasional  contrasts  are 
afforded  by  undulating  and  wooiled  sluitcs, 
verdant  vales,  and  scenes  of  cultivation.  From 
the  south-west  to  the  north-east  a  niountaiu- 
ouB  chain  pervades  the  country.  The  most 
conspicuous  heights  are  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Jura,  wliich  the  Swiss  share  with  the  French; 
the  Finster  Aar-hom;  the  Jung-frau,  or  Virgin; 
the  Eigcr;  the  Schrcck-bom;  the  Twins;  and  St. 
Gotliard:  but  all  these  are  inferior  in  height  to 
Mont  Blanc,  which,  though  it  borders  on  Swit- 
zerland, is  situated  within  the  frontiersof  Savuy . 

Lakes. — The  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland 
are  that  of  Constance,  also  called  the  Boden 
Sea,  which  is  about  46  miles  in  length  and  13 
in  breadth;  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  aliout  40 
miles  long,  and  lU  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Uther  lakes  are  those  of  Ncui'chatel,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Thun,  Biennc  or  Biel,  Brientz,  and 
Wallunstadt.  The  picturesque  beauties  of  some 
of  these  lakes,  i>articularly  that  of  Geneva,  are 
admired  by  all  persons  of  taste. 

KiVKBS. — The  Khine,  wliich  is  the  fourth  in 
rank  of  European  rivers,  is  the  chief  river  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  three  streams.  One,  called  the  Fore  Kliine, 
rises  in  two  small  lakes,  on  a  mountain  called 
Badus,  a  part  of  the  St.  Gothard  chain;  the 
second,  named  the  Middle  Khine,  originates  in 
Mount  Lucknianier,  and,  after  a  course  of  24 
miles,  joins  the  former  near  Disentis ;  and  the 
third,  the  Hinder  Khine,  rises  in  the  Yogelsberg. 
The  first  two  and  the  last  unite  near  Coire, 
and  the  river  then  becomes  navigable  for  rafts. 
It  proceeds  to  tlie  northward,  and  passes 
througli  the  lake  of  Constance,  whence  it  flows 
to  the  westward  until  it  readies  Basle.  It  then 
takes  a  northerly  course,  separating  Suabia 
from  Alsace ;  rereives  tlie  Maine  near  llenVt, 
and  fhe  Moselle  near  Coblenlz;  «&&,  meax 
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1  GabiierJaBii,  j  istv^i  3^ 
tv*  %naea«i:  'jut  ol  vLac*.  calkii  iM  Wkl^ 

vkL*  ti*  'jciass.  i-.-w-^r  t:  tie  rxi.:.  i  "teBfi* 

taxA  0*  ts.*  r.iTT.     At  I- 


.rta-.=.  t&£n  ;.wy.  c:.t 


i=.  M^r 


V«M%  aj:.i  u«  hnper  Bhrrje-    U=«  iLls  :=.t; 

JJ'.i:i*a4  in  a  Kaz.:j  ftnas,  ^0£=j  u<e  wa  a: 
Catvyck. 

Tae  KlMBe  run  ia  Mocm  Fcrta.  irca  ih* 
tvA  of  A  fltcier,  rzat  ua;«mo£»!T  u>  t^  lu.e 
of  Gearra,  and,  haric;  paaied  tcrouxb  xLaX 
b^^jr  of  water  witboot  appcuini;  to  mix  with 
it,  iifimtt  'n%  eonrae  amiin  a  roxuatic  eocn- 
trj  iatn  France.  The  Aar  makes  tu  £nt  ap. 
pearanoe  in  a  Talley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
KCbttrkbom,  paeiet  throach  the  lakes  of 
Brientz  and  Than,  and  falls  inu>  the  Rhine 
nearZoRacfa. 

Metalc  axd  Miiibrals.— The  mountains 
rontain  mines  of  iron,  ayital,  Tirpn  soipknr, 
and  sprinfs  of  mineral  vaters.  Copper  and 
l«ad  are  also  fonnd,  bat  not  abondanUy:  and 
qnarrie^  of  rock-salt  are  met  with,  particulaiiy 
in  the  Fajs  de  Vaod. 

Amonf  the  mineral  vaters,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  hoc  baths  of  PfefFera,  between 
Sar^ans  and  the  Rhine,  recommended  for 
varioos  chronical  disorders.  These  batlis  are 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  cariosities  of  the 
noontrj.  Thej  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
terrific  ravine,  thxoni^h  which  flows  the  river 
Tamina.  On  one  side  it  is  ^tproachable  hj  a 
bridle  path,  conducted  down  an  almost  preci- 
pice in  a  series  of  zigzags.  On  the  other,  the 
traveller,  after  a  long  and  steep  descent, 
reaches  a  wooden  hut,  containing  a  sort  of 
crane,  by  which  provisions  are  lowered  down 
to  the  establishment,  consisting  of  two  build- 
ings, looking  like  cotton  fsctories,  which  he 
sees  at  a  depth  of  600  feet  perpendicular  below 
him.  The  only  mode  of  reaching  the  baths 
fhnn  this  side  is  by  a  staircase,  formed  partly 
nf  trunks  of  trees,  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  partly  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
situated  about  100  yards  higher  than  the  crane. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  the  Tamina  is 
crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  of  rock,  beneath 
which  the  river  forces  its  way  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Ten  minutes'  walk  below  this  point 
lie  the  baths,  two  large  buildings  connected 
together  by  a  chapel.  They  are  built  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  of  rock,  a  few  feet  above  the  roaring 
Tamina,  and  so  deeply  sunken  between  the 
rocks,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  lialf  buried ; 
lo  that,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  sun  ap- 
pears above  them  only  fhim  ten  to  four.  To 
visit  the  hot  spring,  which  supplies  the  baths, 
and  Is  at  some  distance,  is  a  service  of  danger, 
the  approach  to  it  being  much  more  difficult 
than  the  descent  to  the  haths  themselves. 
lUiilPlpnMdi  is  along  a  lort  of  shell;  suspended 


D  the  rod 
tidcz  tire*  yaazks  wide,  and  gCB 
A  Irv  yv«a  frnm.  tte  CBOaBce. 
iiir^ewii  by  :h«  ovnhancing  r 
i-n  n_l  cf  aa  rrrwphere  neve 
Kn's  Tsyv  s^  ftaif=l  rcshing 
•^■e  '.XTta.z. at' or  «>  tert  bekw, i 
■^ctK-Lizz.  ci  -.iiB  rocks  ahove,  and 
uii  ^zi"tr-.Ljc  at  the  nazrow  pi 
j:  c  ?e&i.  prcftccsed  by  no  railinj 
m  fcrccx^  TO  cacac  a  slight  s. 
c^<  who  is  |.ti>ws»td  of  stronj 
».s«Ii  of  ;  lisis  extesis  neariy  a  ( 
fe:=0>ehaT'rs.  At  its  extremir 
d  a  eavcn  ui  the  rocks,  rises  t 

CltJCATI,    Sou,  A:CD    A6BICI 

the  mo-jntiiaons  natiae  of  this  t 
which  tiae  Alps  fmn  an  ampliit 
than  UV  miles,  the  frosts  are  ve 
of  the  eminence*  being  scarcel] 
saow.  In  sc^nmer  the  ineqoa 
recdcTS  the  same  province  \er3 
seastnu:  on  one  side  of  the  m( 
habitants  are  often  reaping, 
so«:e;  on  another.  The  vallrj 
warm  and  froitfal.  and  well  ml 
regard  to  fertihty,  the  canton 
superior  to  most  of  the  othen 
Appenael  is  panicnlarly  bai 
scarcely  a  field  of  corn.  It  o 
served,  that  the  agriculture  of  S 
been  considerably  improved  b; 
FeDenberg,  who  keeps  a  gre 
Berne,  for  the  promotion  of  tha 
fw  general  education. 

There  is,  periiaps,  no  conntr 
except  Holland,  where  the  advai 
of  unwearied  and  persevering  in 
remariubly  conspicuous  than 
In  passing  over  the  mountainou 
veller  is  strack  with  admiratio 
serves  rocks  that  were  formei 
planted  vrith  vines,  or  aboam 
pasture^  and  marks  the  traces 
along  the  sides  of  precipices  t 
horse  could  not  even  mount  thei 
difficulty.  In  short,  the  inhat 
have  surmounted  every  obstruc 
situation,  and  climate,  have  t 
way,  and  to  have  sproid  fertil 
spots  of  the  cotmtiy,  wliich  Na 
have  consigned  to  everlasting  \u 
feet  of  the  mountains,  and  som 
very  summits,  aro  covered  with 
fields,  meadows,  and  pasture  g 
parts  of  this  country  are  more 
ing  almost  entirely  of  barren  a 
rocks,  some  of  which  are  cont 
with  snow  or  ice.  The  valleys 
mountains  appear  like  so  manj 
lakes;  and,  fhim  the  latter,  vai 
ice  fluently  fhll  down  into  tk 
spots  bisneath.  In  some  parts  t 
lar  gradation  fh>m  extreme  wi 
cultivation;  in  others  the  tnai 
abrupt  and  strikinff.     Sometin] 
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ted  maaataiMt,  richly  clothed 
ttadded  an  orer  with  hamlets, 
he  elondB,  pastures  which  ap- 
in  the  air,  exhibit  the  most 
cape  that  can  be  conceired; 
ces  appear  rugged  rocks,  cata- 
clad  mountains  of  a  prodigious 
varieties  are  found  within  a 
the  Valais,  than  in  any  other 
t  territoiy,  contrasts  between 
t  hnposinff,  the  most  savage, 
(reeable,  everjrwhere  present 

AXD  AniMALB.  —  Switzerland 
,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax  and 
'  apples,  pears,  grapes  which 
wine,  nuts,  cherries,  plums, 
he  parts  towards  Italy  abound 
mds,  flgs,  citrons,  and  pome- 
Ht  of  the  cantons  have  timber. 
Ii,  and  fowl,  there  are  found  in 
er  and  more  inaccessible  parts 
Muquetin,  or  goat  of  the  rocks, 
s,  whose  activity  in  scouring 
ind  craggy  rocks,  and  in  leap- 
dpiees,  is  hardly  conceivable, 
h  animal  is  of  so  hot  a  nature, 
ants  of  some  of  these  moun- 
ibject  to  the  pleurisy,  take  a 
lixed  with  water,  as  a  remedy 
The  chase  of  the  chamois  is 
nnent;  and  even  the  great  dan- 
s  it  does  not  sufficiently  check 
any  of  the  hunters  lose  their 
»pitous  rocks;  and,  when  the 
id  difficult,  Bome  of  the  rash 
sh  by  the  united  attacks  of 
The  marmot  is  also  hunted, 
ger  than  the  chamois,  because 
much  entangle  the  chasseur 
rices.  Wolves  likewise  haunt 
are  are  also  yellow  and  white 
rinter  sometimes  come  Aowa 

Naturaxi  and  Abtificiai..— 
itzerland  abounds  in  natural 
innally  presenting  precipices, 
,  and  cataracts.  The  glaciers 
ds  of  ice,  wtiich  usuaJly  rest 
use:  being  pushed  forw-ard  by 
Jieir  own  weight,  and  weakly 
)  rugged  rocks  beneath,  they 
bj  l^ge  transverse  crevices, 
ppearance  of  walls,  pyramids, 
itic  shi^pes,  observed  at  all 
all  aitnations,  wherever  the 
ad  30  or  40  degrees.  In  tra- 
>  glaciers,  a  long  pole  spiked 
oes  guarded  by  spikes  of  the 
con^dered  as  indispensable 
;  but  even  these  will  not 
{adventurer. 

Ipine  passes  in  this  country 
grand.  Those  of  St.  Guthard 
aze  the  moat  firequented.  The 
la  8S00  fleet  above  the  level  of 


the  Mediterranean;  the  latter,  6600  ftaet.  To 
lessen  the  dangers  of  theae  terrific  spots,  roads 
have  been  formed  along  the  edges  of  precipices, 
bridges  have  been  thrown  over  frightful  chasms, 
and  tunnels  cut  through  rocks ;  and  the  seem- 
ing obstacles  interposed  by  Nature  have  been 
removed  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  art. 
From  the  baths  of  Leuk,  the  pass  over  the 
Gemmi  is  extremely  hazardous;  and,  in  de- 
scending, the  path  hurries  the  adventurer  down 
the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Near  Schaff  hausen  is  a  tremendous  cataract, 
down  which  the  Rhine  dashes  headlong  fh>m  a 
height  of  50  feet.  Viewed  in  front,  it  appears 
divided  into  three  cascades,  by  two  craggy 
rocks.  The  foaming  waters  shoot  over,  join 
themselves,  separate,  and  change  their  forms 
with  such  rapidity,  that  tlie  eye  is  imable  to 
follow  them.  The  spray  which  rises  from  the 
bottom  is  so  rarefied,  that  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  wind  like  dust;  and  it  occasionally  exhibits 
rainbows  of  exquisite  beauty.  BeautiAil  cata- 
racts are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  moun< 
tainous  parts  of  Switzerland.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Suubbach,  which  falls  be- 
tween 800  and  900  feet.  By  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  the  water  is  converted  into  spray,  like 
dust,  whence  the  name  of  the  cataract,  which 
means  dust-flslL 

Near  Rosiniere  is  a  famous  spring,  which 
rises  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  basin  of  13 
square  feet.  The  force  that  acts  upon  it  must 
be  prodigious;  after  a  great  shower  of  rain,  it 
carries  up  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  its  surface. 
Its  temperature  never  varies:  it  is  clear  as 
crystal,  and  its  depth  is  unfathomable— pro- 
bably the  end  of  some  subterraneous  lake,  that 
has  never  found  an  issue  for  its  waters. 

Among  the  artificial  curiosities  may  be  men- 
tioned an  extraordinary  hermitage,  two  leagues 
fhim  Freyburg,  formed  by  the  haudn  of  a  single 
hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for  25  years.  It 
contains  a  chapel;  a  parlour  28  pnccs  in  length, 
12  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height ;  a  cabinet, 
a  kitchen,  a  cellar,  and  other  apartments,  all 
cut  out  of  the  rock. 

At  Schaffhausen  was  a  very  extraordinary 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  admired  for  the  singu- 
larity of  its  architecture.  The  river  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  had  already  destroyed  several  stone 
bridges  of  the  strongest  construction,  when 
Grubenman,  a  carpenter  of  Appenzcl,  offered 
to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
across  the  river,  which  is  366  feet  vride.  The 
magistrates,  however,  required  that  it  should 
consist  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  should,  for 
that  purpose,  employ  the  middle  pier  of  the  old 
bridge.  Ue  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  thus 
exercised  his  skill:  the  sides  and  top  were 
covered,  and  the  road,  which  was  almost  level, 
was  not  carried  as  usual  over  the  top  of  the 
arch,  but  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  therefore  %va- 
pended.   A  man  of  the  aiisViteat  vle\t^I\.  t<^\  W 
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tremble  under  him,  thoaffh  wafrgona  heaiily 
laden  miKht  pun  orer  without  diunger.  If  we 
connider  the  boldnemi  of  the  plan  and  con- 
tatruction,  it  miut  appear  extraordinarj  that 
tlie  architect  had  not  the  Iea«t  tincture  of 
literature,  wan  totally  iicnnrant  of  mathematics, 
and  not  vened  in  the  theory  of  mechanics. 
The  bridge  was  finished  in  lens  than  three 
year^  and  coiit  about  4.'>tfino  nterlint;.  It  was 
destroyed,  in  17tK<,  by  the  Frf  nch  invaders. 

A  still  more  wonderful  bridice  is  the  suspen- 
sion bridge,  at  Freyburz,  which  was  opened  in 
KM.  Before  it  was  erected,  the  only  way  of  en- 
tering Frey  berjr,  from  Berne,  was  by  descendinjc, 
in  numerous  ziiczairs,  down  a  steep  hill,  cross- 
\ng  thf>  river  three  times,  by  three  low  bridges, 
and  then  ascendinf;  a  hill  of  equal  steepness. 
An  hour  was  then  required  to  traverse  a  distance 
which  is  now  accomplished  in  two  minutes. 
The  brid$;e,  by  which  tliis  saving  of  time  and 
toil  is  effected,  is  the  longest  and  loftiest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world;  its  length  is  905  feet,  its 
breadth  2s,  and  its  altitude  174.  It  is  supported 
on  four  iron  rabies,  each  of  which  consists  of 
1066  wires.  Tliese  enter  the  ground  obliquely 
for  a  considerable  distance,  pass  through  ver- 
tical shafts  cut  in  the  n>clt,  and  filled  with 
masonry,  and  are  attached  by  their  extremities 
to  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  The  structure 
was  formed  and  put  together  by  workmen  only 
one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  such  a  bridge  before. 
The  time  employed  upon  it  was  three  years, 
and  the  expense  was  j£2(i,fl00.  Before  it  was 
opened  to  the  public,  the  most  severe  trials  of 
its  stability  were  made.  It  is  ascertained  that 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  thrice  the  weight 
which  is  likely  ever  to  be  brought  upon  it. 
The  passage  of  two  or  three  heavy  carriages 
across  it,  does  not  produce  tlie  slightest  ap- 
parent oscillation. 

At  the  famous  pass  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  the 
road  is  carried  through  a  solid  rock  near  50 
feet  thick ;  the  height  of  the  arch  is  26  feet,  and 
its  breadth  25. 

At  Lucerne  is  to  be  seen  a  topographical 
representation  of  the  most  mountainous  parts 
of  Switzerland,  executed  by  General  Pfeffer. 
(t  is  a  model  in  relief,  and  well  deserves  Atten- 
tion. It  is  about  12  feet  long,  and  9^  broad. 
The  composition  is  principally  a  mastic  of 
charcoal,  lime,  clay,  and  a  little  pitch,  with  a 
thin  coat  of  wax ;  and  is  so  hard  as  to  be  trodden 
upon  without  receiving  the  least  damage.  The 
whole  is  painted  with  different  colours,  rrpre- 
stmting  the  objects  as  they  appear  in  nature. 
>'ot  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and 
other  trees,  are  distinguished,  but  also  the 
strata  of  the  several  rocks  arc  marked,  each 
being  shaped  upon  the  spot,  and  formed  with 
granite,  gravel,  calcareous  stone,  or  such  other 
natural  substances  as  compose  the  oriirinal 
monntains.  The  plan  comprises  mountains, 
forests,  lakes,  towns,  villages,  and  even  oot- 
taite*.  The  general  took  his  elevations  ttma 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  which  is  about 
1400 Sect  aJwre  the  Moditemnean.   This  model 


conveys  a  niblime  pictnre  of  immense  Alpt 
piled  one  upon  another,  as  if  the  story  of  the 
Titans  were  lealixed,  and  they  had  saceceded 
in  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  and  Olyniw 
upon  Ossa.  There  is  also  at  Zurich  a  model  of 
this  romantic  country,  more  curious  and  aecB- 
rate  than  that  of  wiiich  the  people  of  Loeene 
boast. 

PorcxATio?!.— The  population  of  Switxerind 
has  I>een  much  overrated  by  some  vritert.  It 
was  computed,  in  1799,  that  the  nnmlier  of 
people  in  Switzerland,  including  the  allies  d 
the  cantons,  amounted  to  2,UOlM)00^  of  vhick 
the  Bernese  territory  contained  more  tiun  • 
sixth  part;  and  a  later  estimate  swelled  it  to 
24250,U)0;  but,  by  an  enumeration,  nude  to- 
wards the  end  of  1937,  it  appears  that  the  toul 
inliahitants  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  were  st 
that  period  only  2,188,UU9. 

National  Chabacts»— MA!i}ins— Cn- 
Toxs.— The  Swiss  are  a  brave,  hardy,  iadv- 
trious  people;  remarkable  for  their  lldeliiy, 
and  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  libertin 
of  their  country.  Like  the  (dd  Bomaai,  tbqr 
are  equally  inured  to  arms  and  agricultnre.  i 
general  simplicity  of  manners,  an  open  aid 
unaffected  frankness,  with  a  love  of  freedoH, 
are  the  most  distinguishing  charactcrittvs  tt 
the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  A  strikiac 
proof  of  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  mmr 
ners  of  this  people,  and  of  astonishing  eoal- 
deuce,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coxe,  who  aajr^tkll 
on  each  side  of  the  road  that  runs  throcvk  tke 
valley  of  Muotta,  in  the  canton  of  SchniOi 
there  are  several  ranges  of  small  shops  unia- 
habited,  yet  filled  with  various  goods,  of  whiA 
the  prices  are  marked:  any  passengers  «te 
wish  to  become  purchasers,  enter  the  thcfit 
take  away  the  merchandise,  and  deposit  tki 
price,  for  which  the  owners  rail  in  the  eveBil|> 
The  Swiss  arc  in  general  an  enlightened  BStloi; 
the  common  people  are  more  intelUgent  thn 
the  same  rank  of  men  in  most  other  cooBtriMi 
a  taste  for  literature  is  prevalent  amoog  tboM 
who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and  eiv 
among  many  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  agcuiM 
and  artless  good  breeding  is  pfurtienlaily  o** 
spicuous  in  the  Swiss  gentry.  On  the  M 
entrance  into  this  country,  the  traveller  ooM* 
but  observe  the  air  of  content  which  apfMO 
in  the  countenances  of  the  inhaUtaats.  H* 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  of  the  petV^ft'' 
peculiarly  striking;  and  in  all  their: 
behaviour,  and  dress,  some  strong  outliaesi 
be  traced,  which  distinguish  them  tiom  A 
nations  who  labour  under  the  oppicssisM  ■ 
despotic  government.  Even  the  Swiss  nt»Q 
convey  the  liveliest  image  of  ncatneti  vd 
simplicity,  and  strongly  impress  vpoB^ 
observer  a  pleasing  conviction  of  the  mm  vd 
comfort  of  the  inmates.  In  some  of  the  (W* 
tons,  each  cottage  has  ita  little  territoi7,<B>' 
sisting  generally  of  a  flcU  or  two  of  fM 
pasture-ground,  and  flreqoently  skirted  viA 
trees,  and  well  suppIlMl  with  water.  Tic 
chalets,  or  monntain-liiDnaei*  being  modi  Iv^ 
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■i  than  the  oottag^es  or  hati, 
rdenlar  notice.  They  are  not 
■ame  plan;  bat  many  of  them 
in  the  following  manner:— 
r  the  ordinary  fir  are  fixed  into 
te  sides  of  the  house  are  formed 
[  and  dorable  timber  connected 
s.  The  Bloping  roof  is  com- 
linfcles,  intermingled  with  flag- 
und  floor  is  occupied  by  horses, 
en,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
or  a  store-room.  An  oatside 
to  the  first  floor,  which  is  more 
sbited  by  the  ftimily.  A  work- 
ted  op,  and  even  a  library  is 
ipendage  of  the  establishment, 
rerer,  be  owned  with  regret, 
lence  of  the  great  inflox  of  tra- 
IS  character  has  been  much  de- 
:  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Mr. 
the  character  of  the  majority 
asantry,  whose  habitations  are 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  the  main 
len.  or  of  the  particular  points 
.'hich  they  lead,  is  most  con- 
in  snch  parts  it  is  not  only  vain 
id  those  simple  and  guileless 
in  time  past  were  associated 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
that  even  common  morality  is 
ion.  There  Is  a  disposition  in 
those  who  have  been  at  all  ex- 
.tion,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
avellers,  to  make  the  most  ex- 
ds,  and  to  go  to  the  greatest 
in  the  system  of  extortion  and 
n  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
profligacy  of  the  cases  brought 
excited  the  attention,  and  pro- 
Ulance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
luence,  a  kind  of  just  price  has 
varions  articles,  opportunities 
dily  seised  upon  to  turn  a  dis- 
when  it  can  be  done  without 

ws  are  in  force  in  most  parts  of 
id  DO  dancing  is  allowed,  ex- 
nlar  occasions.  Silk,  lace,  and 
tides  of  luxnry,  are  prohibited 
cantons;  and  even  the  head- 
idies  are  regulated.  All  games 
Jao  strictly  forbidden;  and,  in 
le  person  who  loses  a  sum  ex- 
illbigs  of  our  money,  incurs  a 
e.  The  diversions  of  the  Swiss, 
hiefly  of  the  active  kind ;  and, 
not  wasted  in  games  of  chance, 
employ  a  part  of  their  leisure 
g,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
Uiigi.  The  youth  are  diligently 
OS  exercises,  such  as  running, 
ring  the  hammer,  and  shooting 
-bow  and  the  musket.  The 
resemble  the  (Germans, 
nther  comely  than  hand- 
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The  inhabitante  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  Valais,  are  subject  to 
goitres,  or  excrescences  of  flesh,  that  grow 
trom  the  throat,  and  often  increase  to  an 
enormous  size;  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, idiotism  also  abounds  among  them.  It 
was  concluded  by  many  observers,  that  the 
excrescences  in  question  arose  from  the  use  of 
snow  water;  but,  as  they  are  found  in  the  "n- 
virons  of  Naples,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, this  opinion  has  given  way  to  a  more 
probable  conjecture,  importing  that,  where  goi- 
tres are  common,  the  springs  are  impregnated 
with  a  calcareous  matter  called  tuf,  which, 
though  apparently  dissolved,  may  be  intro- 
duced in  impalpable  particles  into  the  glands 
of  the  throat.  Judging  from  some  accounts, 
we  might  suppose  tliat  the  natives,  without 
exception,  are  either  idiots  or  goitrous;  but,  in 
fact,  the  Valaisann  in  general  are  a  robust  race ; 
and  all  that  with  truth  can  be  aflSrmed,  is,  that 
goitrous  persons  and  idiots  are  more  abundant 
in  some  districts  of  the  Valais,  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  people  respect  these  idiots, 
and  even  consider  them  as  blessings  from  hea- 
ven, and  as  souls  of  Ood  without  sin ;  and  this 
opinion  has  a  good  effect,  as  it  disposes  the 
parents  to  pay  greater  attention  to  such  hcAp- 
less  beings.  These  idiots  are  suffered  to  marry, 
as  well  among  themselves  as  with  others.  Tliis 
practice  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  go- 
vernment, as  idiotism  may  thus  become  here- 
ditary. 

Cbisv  Towns  an n  EnivicBS.— Berne,  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  declivity  near  the  Aar, 
which  almost  surrounds  it,  is  a  neat  and  hand- 
some city,  the  streets  being  v^de  and  long,  and 
the  three  principal  ones  having  piazzas  or  ar- 
cades on  both  sides.  In  1836,  it  had  22,751 
inhabitants.  It  is  fortified  on  the  western  side 
with  a  wall,  fosse,  and  bastions.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1421,  and  finished  in  1457,  is  a 
stately  Gothic  edifice;  and  the  other  churches 
do  not  disgrace  the  general  beauty  of  the  town. 
The  university  consists  of  an  elementary 
school,  a  classical  school,  and  an  academical 
institution,  to  which  belong  professors  of  phi- 
lology, mathematics,  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. The  museum  contains  one  of  the  best 
collections,  of  Swiss  natural  productions,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  town  is  not 
enlivened  with  the  bustle  of  trade,  or  dignified 
by  parade  or  splendour  of  living,  though  many 
of  the  citizens  are  rich. 

An  almost  equally  populons  town  is  Basil  or 
Basle,  which  has  21,240  inhabitants,  and  also 
has  a  much  greater  share  of  trade,  as  all  mer- 
chandise trom  Germany,  Holland,  and  other 
pans  of  the  continent,  must  pass  through  it- 
It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ribbons; 
other  silken  articles  are  also  neatly  fiabricated 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  likevrise  employed 
in  the  cotton  and  linen  branches.  It  is  not  a 
fine  or  handsome  town,  though  \ta  c&t\i««Vx«\ 
aad  some  other  building*  are  vroTlYty  ot  xkotVce. 
LL2 
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The  town-hooie,  which  stands  in  the  market- 
place, is  supported  by  very  large  pillars,  and 
its  great  hall  is  finely  painted  by  Uans  Hol- 
bein, who  was  a  native  of  this  city,  but  met 
with  so  little  patronage  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  it.  Tlie  situation  of  Basle  is  pleasing; 
the  Rhine  divides  it  into  the  upper  and  lower 
towns;  and  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys 
of  Switzerland.  Basle  is  remarkable  for  its 
cleanliness,  in  which  it  rivals  a  Dutch  town. 

Zurich  is  also  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial town,  one  of  the  first  in  Switzerland,  and 
a  dep6t  for  articles  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  not  in  general  well  built ;  but  it 
has  many  edifices  of  rich  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  a  cathedral  with  two  square 
towers,  surmounted  by  octagonal  spires.  In 
this  church  may  be  seen  the  monument  of  La- 
vater,  the  celebrated  physiognomist,  who  was 
killed  upon  the  bridge  in  the  town,  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people,  by  a  French  soldier.  lie 
was  bom  here,  as  were  also  Gessner  the  poet, 
his  namesake  the  naturalist,  and  Fcstalozzi. 
The  Wasser-klrch,  or  Water  Church,  is  con- 
verted into  a  public  library,  in  which,  among 
many  valuable  manuscripts,  are  some  letters, 
written  in  a  style  of  pure  Latinity,  by  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  unfortunate  and  innocent  usurper, 
to  Bullinger,  the  reformer.  In  this  town  the 
reformation  was  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Zuingli,  in  1519.  Several  literary  and  scientific 
societies  are  established  here;  and  among  its 
inhabitants  are  some  men  of  learning  and  re- 
search, and  many  who  unite  polished  manners 
with  strict  integrity;  yet  they  are  not,  in  gene- 
ral, so  social  or  well-bred  as  the  people  of  many 
other  towns,  and  their  custom  of  separating 
the  sexes,  in  their  conversational  meetings, 
cannot  be  approved  by  the  admirers  of  the  fair. 
A  university  was  established  here,  in  1832.  Zu- 
rich has  14,600  inhabitants. 

Lucerne,  which  has  7^00  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  that  state  which  was  regarded  as  the 
h^ui  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  It  borders  upon 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  lake  which  aboimds 
in  picturesque  scenery:  the  Reuss  flows  in  a 
brvMul  and  rapid  current  through  the  town, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  which,  with 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Pilate  in  the  distance, 
with  woods,  meadows,  and  pastures  on  one 
aide,  and  some  fine  buildings  on  the  other,  form 
an  agreeable  assemblage  of  objects  of  consider- 
able diversity  and  interest.  As  the  Reuss  flows 
into  the  Rhine,  the  inhabitants  trade  with  Ger- 
many ;  and,  as  the  town  is  on  the  road  to  Mount 
St.  Oothard,  they  have  also  a  great  intercourse 
with  Italy. 

Soleure,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  a  Catho- 
lic canton,  and  is  situated  on  the  Aar,  has  only 
4350  inliabitants,  and  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity  than  for  the  general  beauty  and 
deguice  of  its  buildings:  yet  it  has  a  fine 
church  and  college,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesoiti,  a  veiy  large  monastery  of  the  Corde- 
Uan^  ud  a  huidiome  town-house.  It  occupies 
a  bUl,  aloping  toward  the  Aar,  and  was  strongly 


fortified;  but,  in  1835,  the  works  i 
Kosciusko,  the  celebrated  patriotic  I 
ral,  resided  here  during  the  latter 
life,  and  here  he  died. 

Frcyberg  is  one  of  the  most  pictur 
in  Switzerland.    The  road  fh>m  Ber 
ing  roimd  the  shoulder  of  the  stee 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Saarine, 
traveller  suddenly  in  view  of  its  anti 
ments  and  numerous  towers,  cro 
summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  on  tl 
side  of  the  gorge."    It  was  to  obta 
passage  over  this  valley  that  the 
bridge,  which  has  already  been  men 
constructed.    Freyberg  was  foundt 
it  has  about  8500  inhabitants.    Th 
the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  finest 
it  has  64  stops,  and  7800  pipes,  son 
are  32  feet  long. 

Lausanne,  the  capital  of  the  cantc 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  14.120  inhab 
cathedral  contains  many  curious  ant 
ments.  Here  are  also  an  old  casth 
a  cantonal  museum,  and  other  pub 
tions.  Gibbon,  the  historiau,  resi 
town  for  several  years.  The  neighl 
Lausanne  abounds  in  walks  of  rur 
turesque  beauty. 

Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  a  canto 
under  the  dominion  of  the  king 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mou 
has  nearly  6000  inhabiunts.  The 
institutions  of  this  town  are  on  a  i 
scale,  in  consequence  of  large  ei 
having  been  bequeathed  to  them  b 
natives  of  the  place.  Wine  is  the  ch 
of  the  canton;  and  clocks  and  w 
main  articles  of  manufacture. 

Greneva  is  far  more  populous  than 
capitals  of  the  old  cantons;  for  : 
about  30.000  inhabitants.  It  is  situ 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Le 
"Two  rapid  streams,"  says  a  modi 
"  issue  from  this  point  of  the  lake,  s 
a  small  island  between,  unite  into 
pitous  current  called  the  Rhone, 
have  passed  through  the  town,  wh 
on  both  sides,  but  with  its  princi] 
toward  the  south.  There  is  a  large  s 
is  distinguished  by  the  singular  & 
of  arcades  raised  as  high  as  the  ' 
houses,  and  dissimilar  from  the  rovrs 
having  the  whole  space  perfectly 
the  bottom  to  the  top."  The  house 
are  built  of  fii^estone,  with  limes 
ments;  and  most  of  the  streets  ar 
well  paved.  The  public  structure 
and  commodious  rather  than  magni 
university  is  well  frequented,  and  th* 
are  usually  selected  for  merit,  noi 
by  interest  and  cabal.  The  pub' 
founded  by  Calvin,  contains  40,00 
and  is  rendered  more  uselUl  than  n 
tions  of  that  kind,  by  the  permisaioii 
ing  books — a  more  encouraging  pr 
that  of  obliging  the  Totariea  of  U 
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itnlj  vhhin  the  walla  of  the  bailding.  Among 

the  maDulkctiirea  of  Genera,  those  of  clocka 

and  vatchea  an  particularly  celebrated;  bat 

tn  Knicliahman  may  afllrm,  without  that  excess 

of  »fti«rTl  vanity  which  would  deviate  from 

tnuh,  that  hia  countiymen  are  still  more  expert 

b  tht  fabrication  of  those  useful  and  oma- 

Bental  articles.    Bouaseau,  >'ecker,  Sismondi, 

Deeandolle,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  were 

Wra  at  Genera. 

Maxcf ACTUxxa  —  CoxsiXKCE.  —  Linen,  di- 

aitj,  lace,  atockinga,  kIotcs,  handkerchiefs, 

rtUnns,  silk,  woollen  doth,  and  printed  cotton, 

m  eommon  In  Switzerland;  and  the  inhabit- 

utM,  notwithstanding  their  sumptuary  laws, 

Uiieate  aUk  and  TcWet.    Swiss  manufactures, 

npeeially<rf  linen  and  cotton,  have  made  great 

fiORreaa  of  late  yeara;  ao  that  they  appear  as 

nniiof  the  English  ftbrics  in  foreign  markets. 

It  li  in  the  acxrth  and  west  cantons  that  manu- 

(•oiDing  indnatiy  ia  moat  active.    The  Swiss 

span  homed  cattle  horses,  sheep,  cheese, 

Mter,  leather,  linen,  lace,  wrought  cotton  and 

dkisad  watches.  They  import  com,  flax,  silk, 

«taa,spiees^  and  salt,  bealde  varioua  manu- 

tanedgooda. 

ConsTiTiTTiofi  A^foGoTxavKEKT.— The  old 

wmtitBtion  and  goremment  of  Switzerland 

nre  veiy  complicated,  aa  the  cantons,  though 

tchaglBgto  the  same  body,  were  partly  arihto- 

oadc;  and  partly  democratic    Every  canton 

^■abadlBtein  ita  own  jurisdiction;  but  those 

tf  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  with  other  de- 

IMiioeieB,  were  aristocratic,  «ith  a  certain 

■otarB  of  democracy,  Berne  excepted.  Those 

rfUri,  Sehweits,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Glarus, 

■d  Appenxel,  were  democratic  Basle,  though 

k  kad  the  appearance  of  an  aristocracy,  rather 

hdiaad  to  a  democracy.  But  even  these  aristo- 

■Mka  and  democradea  differed  in  their  parti- 

ahr  modes  of  government.    However,  in  all 

tf  Ikem  the  real  intereata  of  the  people  appear 

li  kne  been  much  attended  to;  and  they  en- 

)9ed  a  degree  of  happineaa  not  to  be  expected 

h  JHpBtie  governments. 

The  eonMeracy,  considered  as  a  republic, 
W^i  liimli  il  three  divisions.  The  first  was 
ihe  Swin,  propeiiy  ao  called ;  the  second  tlie 
fttmai^  or  the  atatea  confederated  with  the 
Maa  fbr  their  oommon  protection ;  the  third 
1  of  picfiectnres,  each  of  which,  though 
;  to  the  other  two^  by  purchase  or  othcr- 
pitaarred  ita  particular  magistrates. 
im  formed  within  itself  a  little  re- 
labUe;  bat,  when  any  controversy  arose  that 
^t  affect  the  whole  confederacy,  it  was  re- 
1  to  the  ceneml  diet,  which  sat  at  Baden, 
eh  canton  having  a  vote,  every  ques- 
I  dccMed  by  the  majority.  This  assembly 
of  two  depaHes  from  each  canton, 
tone  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the 
I  erf  St.  Gall  and  Bienne.  It  was  observed 
Ir  Xr.  CaoBe*  bcfine  the  French  Revolution  bipke 
mt,  that  there  was  no  coontiy  in  which  hap- 
■nd  eontCBt  man  generally  prevailed 
;  the  people;  for,  whetiier  the  government 


was  aristocratic,  democratic,  or  mixed,  a  spirit 
of  liberty  iiorvndcd  and  actuated  the  rcvcral 
constitutions ;  so  that  even  the  oligarchic  states 
(which,  of  all  others,  are  usually  the  most  ty- 
rannical) were  here  peculiarly  mild;  and  the 
property  of  the  subject  was  securely  guarded 
against  every  kind  of  violation.  A  hamiony 
was  maintained  by  the  concurrence  of  their 
mutual  felicity;  and  their  sumptuary  laws, 
and  equal  division  of  their  fortunes  amoUj( 
their  children,  seemed  to  ensure  its  routiuu- 
ance.  There  n  as  no  part  of  Europe  which  con- 
tained, within  the  same  extent  of  region,  so 
many  independent  commonwcaltlis,  and  such 
a  variety  of  governments,  as  were  collected  in 
this  remarkable  country;  and  yet,  with  such 
wisdom  was  the  Helvetic  union  composed,  and 
so  little  were  the  Swiss  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  that,  since  the  complete  establiith- 
ment  of  their  general  confederacy,  aud  till  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
French,  they  scarcely  ever  had  occasion  to  em- 
ploy their  arms  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
had  no  cominotious  among  themselves,  except 
such  as  were  soon  happily  terminated. 

In  the  year  1798,  Switzerland,  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  intrigues  and  anus  of  France,  abolished 
the  old  coustitution,  and  framed  another  on 
the  Freuch  model ;  by  whicli  the  whole  country 
was  declared  a  republic  one  and  indivisible,  and 
the  government  vested  in  two  councils  and  a 
directory.  But,  in  1HU2,  tliis  constitution  was 
likewise  abolished  by  the  authority  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  and  another  presented  fur 
acceptance,  which  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
rejected,  as  still  more  repugnant  to  their  po- 
litical principles  and  habits  than  the  former. 
Their  opposition  was  so  determined  that  they 
had  recourse  to  arms;  and  the  first  cuusul 
thought  proper  to  witlidraw  his  constitution, 
and  offer  them  a  new  one,  wliich  they  cuu- 
sented  to  accept.  By  this,  as  under  the  origin 
nal  constitution  of  Switzerland,  each  canton 
had  its  distinct  internal  government,  which, 
in  seven  of  them,  (Scliweitz,  Appenzel,  Glaruv, 
Unterwalden,  Uri,  Zug,  and  the  Grisons,)  was 
of  the  democratic  kind,  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants above  twenty  years  of  age  liaving  voices  in 
the  landesgcmcine,  or  assembly,  in  which  all 
laws  and  regulations  proposed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  were  discussed.  The 
governments  of  seven  others,  Berne,  Zurich. 
Soleure,  Freyburg,  Lucerne,  Basle,  aud  Schuff- 
bausen,  were  of  the  aristocratic  form,  being 
administered  by  a  great  and  little  council,  the 
composition  and  privileges  of  which  varied  iu 
the  different  states.  The  five  new  cantons 
which  were  then  organized  by  the  French  were 
likewise  aristocratic,  and  governed  by  two  ooun 
cils.  The  general  government  of  the  country 
was  administered  by  a  diet,  to  which  each  can- 
ton sent  a  member,  and  which  assembled  an- 
nually at  Freyburg  and  other  principal  towns 
in  rotation.  The  president  of  the  diet  acted  aa 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  was  styled.  Landaxa- 
man  of  Switzerland.    The  diet  deci^^ou  wax 
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hnd  peace,  nnd  eonrlndcJ  treatirn  of  alliance     Lucerne,  Uri,    Scuweiti,    UntenraUen,  Zojc 
ami  cMnunercc;  but,  ou  thc<>c  subject^  it  wa«     Frejrburt;.  and  SoI<:are,  are  Catholicc;  tbonrof 
iHTpHxriry  that  thn<i>-tnur;h<f  oi'  the  rantoun     Demp.  Zurirb,  Basle,  and  SchAffhaawB,  I'll- 
iiliouiri  (tinciir.     In  l"*!'-,  somt*  mnoitioatiuns     vini«t«:  and  those  of  Apppnzel  and  Glarasof 
were  made.    IStit  the  L'rp:it>'st  elinuire  was  pro-     IkjiIi  rvli^nons.  \Tith  rejniTd  to  the  new  rantoof. 
ducnl  by  the  ]iolitirnl  events  wiiirh  to«>k  place     «i*  may  observe,  that  the  Leman  or  Piy*^ 
in  K»).    Since  tlii>«p  <>\i'nts  the  democratic     VhuJ,  and  the  Ticino,  are  Cattaolics;  whilribe 
cantnni*  rrinHsn  ti"  ttiry  \i-«'r«>,  exceptinc  that  of  '  Grisons,  Ancau*  St.  Uall,  and  Thurso,  an  uf 
Scliwdt7:,thL-i:\tiTii)rliailiwii'k<  01  which  rlaim     both  reli^ons.    The  Catholics  are  unJn  the 
thu  snine  ri:;ht«  as  t lie  rest  of  the  canton.  Two    juri^iction,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  vf  tiM 
r  ;-  ■«'!itati\''(lcini«T3tic  rr.ntonji,  i!:c(iri4ond     bishops  of  Basle,  Lausanne.  Sion,  and  Cnrr, 
aL>L  the  V:i!hi>i,  h:ive  uiocli:ir>l  some  partti  of    and  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall  and  Lioiocdlin. 
thiir  adiiiini^t  ration;  siv  reprt*«entuti\c  ohh-     The  Valais,  though  formerly  the  scene  of  cnrl 
ton**  h&\-.'  (iilar^'d   their  n'pn'srntation,  by     persecution  on  ar count  of  its  affection  to  Pn^ 
adu-.ituir:;  u  ;rr.'ater  nuiiiher  of  electors,  nnJ     testantism,  is  Catholic.    The  people  of  Nfif- 
hjwprr:r  the  iiu.'ilitication -.  tlirec  reiin'sonta-     chritel  arc  chiefly  Calvinists;  hut  allwrt*'*' 
tive  cn:i'r,ii-.  each  uf  '«  hirh  hail  a  preiMiide-     re]i.:ion  are  tolerated ;  and  the  new  ctntm  of 
rant  chief  tii\iu.  have  been  nhlit;od  to  admit     Oeuna  is  likewise  a  Cal«ini<>tic  establishmm. 
into  thi*  lonncil  a  pfrt  ui  the  CvUiutry  ]<(>piila-     The«5  differences  in  reliipon  formerly  cirxtri 
rion;  anil   four   anstocmtic  canton*.  Berne.  _  many  public  commotions,  « hirh  »rtm  n«wto 
Fn-yhen;,  Liici-me.  and  Soh-un*,  are  become  '  have  i*ub-«ided.  .VboutL^partsinSUof  the:^«|*< 
r-im'seutative.  Bash-  has,  in  facr.  been  divided  ;  are  cupimsed  to  be  Calvini^ts. 
into  iwii  iudcjicnileiit  cautniij.  known  a'*  Basle  I      Ulric  Zwin};li,  or  Zuin);lins.  bom  it  VHA- 
City  and  Ba^le  Cnuutry;  LieM.ill  is  the  cidef  i  hausen,  was  the  apostle  of  l*Tt>te«tantisiu  is 
place  oi  the  Ifiiti-r.  |  Switzerland,  liewas  a  moilenitcrefomier.iiiiJ 

Hr.vKMi:.  Tiie  revenue  of  Switzirrlitiid.  be-  '  differed  from  Luther  and  Cahin  onlyinafrw 
fore  that  cmintry  \ia>  oiipn-.-^^ed  and  pluinlered  •  s|>ecalati\c  points;  so  that  Calvinism  mayk 
by  the  Frnich,  was  cjtimateil  at  il,iL'Mi,iNii)  »aid  to  be  the  n-Iiinou  of  the  I*rotestant  !^»in■ 
sterling',  un>l  it  H:.)icars  to  be  now  le<-s  than  .  But  this  must  be  understood  rhiedy  «ith 
i.'l,(ii>o.<Mi.  It  i« diiivedfn)nitlie  pn)!it:<of  the  j  respect  to  the  mode  of  church  i^ovenmnt; 
demei<Qe  land,  a  tenth  ot  the  pmtluce  of  all  the  j  for,  in  some  doctrinal  point*,  they  are  brfna 
lands  of  the  cnuctry,  cu^t(Hnlt  and  duties  on  '  bein^  universally  Calvinistic.  There  b,  hov- 
mercLandiiH.-,  the  n:\cnues  ari>in!(  fmm  the  ever,  too  much  rellpous  bieotry  pw^akt 
sale  of  salt,  and  M)ine  occa^innal  tiixes.  Beside  i  among  them;  and,  though  they  are  anltm^T 
this  i^ncral  revenue,  a  lund  i^  nii>ed  by  eveo-  '  attached  to  the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  thck 
cunxiration  for  the  n*Iief  of  the  [KKir.  i  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  relijrioui  tokn- 

Mii.iTAKY  Fdrck.— .No  permanent  army  is     t ion  are,  in  general,  much  les«  liberaL 
keptonfiMit  bytheSvtixcantikns;  in  the  whole  j      LiTKaATtaic. — Schudi  is  m>'ntionrd  by  SI. 
iif  the  twi-nty-rw I)  cantons  nut  ni.'re  tlian  ItMO  '  Simnnd  as  the  earliest  and  best  hiitorian  sf 
or  r!i*Mnen,  i"chiiiin;  ircuiLiri I :..'s, arc  retained     Switierland:   he  dietl  in  157:?.    Calvin,  «!uiK 
in  nriii«.    Kach  ca:it«n,  however,  must  keep     name  is  so  well  known  in  all  Protestant  ( 


its  ct<ntin:.-iMir  in  reaiiini-**  t'«  iiihrch;  the  total  tries  instituted  laws  for  the  city  of  Uenenu 
numKroi  Mliich,f>irt'.ic»\  hole  country,  is';i:i.7SS  which  are  deemed  wise  and  judiciou  bytke 
Mien.  \n  enunl  iniiili-T  torni*  tlie  rr^en-e  con-  h'amed  natives,  lie  was,  however,  a  naiireof 
tinKi-nt.  Tl'i-  le\y  in  n;;is.*  wimKl.  it  ii*  estimated,  France.  The  ingenious  and  eloquent  ll«ni«M« 
proiiiice-.}iKV*"<  n-.en.  It  i«  n-iii:ire-l  ihatevery  .  was  a  citiwn  of  Geneva.  Koussean  gate  •  M<* 
bur;;her.  peti^aiii,  and  >ubjeet,  xliould  exercise  to  the  French  langua;;e,  which  it  was  ifcoaykl 
him<eli'in  the  u>e  of  Hni.s,  apiN*ar  nn  ttie  stated  '  inoapa'  1e  of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  i^ 
days  for  shoc-tiir^  nt  tlu-  murk,  iuini«h  himself  uerally  known  as  a  prose-writer  only;  but  tke 
with  pmper  chtihin,;,  accoutrements.  ]»owder  _  French  admire  him  as  a  poet.  Histqicnoflhc 
and  ball,  and  be  always  n'ady  for  tlie  defence  '  "  I>evin  de  Village,"  in  particular,  is  mseh  » 
of  liis  country.  The  Swirs  en-^.Ved  in  tlie  ser-  '  teemed.  M.  Bonnet,  and  MM.  de  Sastm* 
vice  of  foreign  princes  and  states,  either  merely  ,  and  De  Lac,  also  deserve  to  be  mentioMd  vilk 
as  guards,  or  as  march  in  j(  n>ihments:  in  the  I  applause.  Ualler,  a  native  of  Bene,  drsrnti 
latter  case  the  goveruuient  perniitt<\i  the  en-  '  the  highest  eulogy  as  a  poet,  physiologist,  aal 
lirtment  of  volunteers,  though  only  tor  allied  .  phili>s«)pher.  Gessner,  the  ingenioasaathsrtf 
states,  or  thoM-  with  which  they  ha>l  euicred  j  thec«*lebratedroiuanceof  the"  Death  of  Ibei" 
into  a  previous  a;;rt>emeiit  on  that  article.  .No.  Sismondi  and  Mullcr,  excellent  hiatoriaBk 
subject,  however.  wn»  to  be  iorred  into  fon-i;ni  '  Necker,  the  statesman  and  aatbor,  Festakirt 
service,  or  even  to  be  enlisted,  withont  tiie  eon-  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  ednratkia,  ai 
currence  of  the  magistracy.  At  present  there  '  st'veml  other  able  writers,  were  also  nathinaf 
are  alwut  1S,UIU  Swiss  iu  the  si^rvice  of  the  ■  Switzerland. 

Netherlands,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Spain.  !      I^mvxksitiis  a^d  School*.— The  BBt*tr< 

Rbligioti.— Though  all  the  Sw;>-*  ranton*  j  sityof  Basle,  toundett  in  IfoS^hasavPtTeuifeM 

ibnii  one  political  republic,  they  are  not  united  ■  bot.inic  garden,  which  contain*  ifar  cbokriC 

in  relUion.    The  inbabitaula  of  X\ic  csuXovls  ot '  cxovvcs;  and,  adjoining  t;i  the  libiwy,  whicfe 
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mae  valuable  manoacripti,  is  a 
01  flandahed  vith  natural  and  aiti- 
■itiea,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
pabitinga.  In  the  cabinets  of  Eras- 
nerbach,  which  also  belong  to  this 
then  are  no  less  than  twenty 
eea  of  Holbein.  The  other  nniver- 
h  indeed  are  commonly  only  styled 
academies,  are  those  of  Berne,  Laa- 
ch,  and  Gaiera. 

ire  nomerons  in  Switzerland:  they 
ee  descriptions,  for  reading  and 
r  Taiions  languages,  and  for  arith- 
(eometiy.  To  those  of  the  first  class 
are  not  merely  requested  but  obliged 
tr  children. 

)■.  —  Several  languages  prevail  in 
1;  but  the  most  common  is  Oer- 
:  Swiss  who  border  upon  France 
ipnre  French,  as  those  near  Italy  do 


riB8. — Some  Roman  antiquities  are 
Ilia  cotmtry;  but  they  are  not  nu- 
lie  ruins  of  Caesar's  wall,  which  ex- 
lilea,  firom  Mount  Juxa  to  the  banks 
eman,  are  still  discernible.  Many 
•  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered 
atha  of  Baden,  which  were  known 
oans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Swit- 
lats  of  many  fine  religious  buildings, 
Tona  cabinets  of  valuable  manu- 
iqoea,  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds. 
:.— The  present  Swiss  and  Grisons 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetia 
'  Julius  Caesar.  Their  mountainous 
situation  formed  a  better  security 
iberties  than  their  forts  or  armies, 
nued  long  under  little  more  than  a 
nbjection  to  the  Burgundians  and 
till  about  the  year  UiOO,  when  the 
Ibcrt  I.  treated  them  with  so  much 
at  they  ventured  to  remonstrate 
e  cruelty  of  their  governors.  Tliis 
y  to  double  the  hardships  of  the 
.d  <me  of  Albert's  Austrian  governors, 
the  wantonness  of  tyranny  set  up  a 
iUst  to  which  he  ordered  the  natives 
mnch  respect  as  to  himself.  The 
iUiam  TeU  being  observed  to  pass 
without  taking  notice  of  the  hat, 
an  excellent  marksman,  the  tyrant 
1  him  to  be  hanged,  unless  be  should 
pple  upon  his  son's  head,  at  a  certain 
rith  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft  the  apple; 
Giesler  desired  htm  to  explain  the 
f  another  arrow  which  he  saw  stuck 
t,  be  bluntly  answered,  that  it  was 
ior  the  governor's  heart,  if  he  had 
son.  Tell  was  immediately  ordered 
risoned;  but,  making  his  escape,  he 
ia  oppottunity,  shot  the  tyrant,  and 
lie  fiMmdation  of  Helvetic  liberty. 
n,  however,  that,  even  l>efore  this 
vwDlt  of  the  Swiss  from  the  Austrian 
•d  been  planned  by  some  noble 
Kmcthem.   Their  measures  we/v  «o 


just,  and  their  course  so  intrepid,  that  they 
soon  effected  a  union  of  several  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppression,  sought  first  an 
alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Un- 
terwalden,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence ; 
and  the  frequent  success  of  their  arms  against 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  insensibly 
formed  the  grand  Helvetic  union.  They  first 
conquered  Glarus  and  Zug,  and  admitted  them 
to  an  equal  participation  of  their  rights.  Berne 
united  itself  in  1353 ;  Freyburg  and  Soleure  in 
1481;  Basle  and  Scliaffbausen  in  l&Ul;  and 
Appenzel,  in  1513,  completed  the  confederacy, 
which  repeatedly  defeated  the  united  powers 
of  France  and  Germany;  till,  by  the  treaty  oi 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  this  confederacy  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  free  and  independent  state.  The 
Grisons  and  other  neighbouring  communities 
afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
cantons,  without  being  considered  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  republic. 

The  Swiss  continued  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  enjoy  freedom  and  comfort, 
while  other  parts  of  Europe  were  harassed  by 
wwr,  or  subjected  to  an  oppressive  yoke.  Dis- 
putes and  commotions  sometimes  arose  in  the 
cantons:  but  they  were  quickly  allayed  and 
repressed.  In  the  year  1715,  the  Catholic 
states  of  the  union  allied  themselves  with 
France,  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  tran- 
quillity, a  new  confederacy  was  formed  with 
the  same  kingdom,  in  1777 ;  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant cantons  were  no  longer  unwilling  to 
join. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  Switzerland 
fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of 
France.  The  emissaries  and  partisans  of  the 
domineering  republic  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  by  exciting 
among  the  people  a  spirit  of  discontent  against 
the  government,  especially  in  the  aristocratic 
states.  That  the  aristocracies  of  Switzerland 
were  not  entirely  blameless  in  their  conduct 
toward  their  subjects  is  certain:  but,  if  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  its  very  moderate 
emoluments,  were  in  some,  or  perhaps  the 
majority,  of  the  cantons,  monopolized  by  a 
few  families,  it  must  still  be  remembered  that 
their  authority  was,  on  the  whole,  exercised 
with  moderation,  and  that  the  people  were 
contented  and  happy.  The  real  views  of  the 
French  directors,  in  the  attack  upon  Switzer- 
land, however  they  might  endeavour  to  colour 
them,  by  pretending  that  they  were  invited  by 
the  people,  and  that  their  sole  aim  was  to 
assert  the  cause  of  general  liberty,  were  to 
give  employment  to,  and  procure  pay  and 
plunder  for,  their  armies;  and  to  secure  the 
command  of  a  country,  the  possession  of  the 
important  posts  of  which,  in  case  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  the  empire,  would  both 
secure  their  frontier,  and  enable  them  to  attack 
with  much  greater  sdvantage. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  o{  tbft 
French  was  the  seizure  of  the  Helvetic  past  \A 
the  bishopric  of  Baale,  of  w^cYi  they  tooik 
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po«ae«8ion  under  some  frivolnnn  pretext,  in 
contravention  of  an  expresfl  treaty  concluded 
with  tiie  SwiKH  in  1792.  Ttic  Helvetic  body 
bein^  too  weak  to  rcni.it,  submitted  patiently 
to  this  usurpation ;  but,  soon  after,  an  insur- 
rection which  took  place  in  the  Pays-dc-Vaud, 
and  which,  it  is  not  improbable,  was  pn>duceil 
by  the  instip;atinn  of  the  agents  of  France, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  that  interference 
wliich  terminated  in  the  subjection  nearly  of 
the  wliolc  of  Switzerland  to  the  Frencli  yoke, 
and  almost  the  entire  overthrow  of  its  form  of 
Rovemmont.  In  December,  the  French  direc- 
tors demanded,  from  the  j^ovemmeut  of  Berne, 
what  they  termed  tlie  restoration  of  the  rights 
of  that  people,  and  the  assemlilini;  of  tlie 
states  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud.  This  demand 
tbey  immediately  prepared  to  enforce  by  arms; 
and  General  Menard  was  ordered  to  march, 
«ith  13,0U()  men,  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
discontented  in  that  country.  The  supreme 
council  of  Berne,  fearful  of  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  powerful  armies  of  France, 
issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  the  citizens  of 
the  Pays-de-Vaud  to  assemble  in  arms,  to  re- 
new the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  proceed  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  government,  and  to  assert 
and  re-establish  all  their  ancient  rights.  The 
malcontents,  however,  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  army,  proceeded  to  open 
hostilities,  and  seized  the  castle  of  Chillon. 
The  government  of  Berne  now  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  ordered  Colonel  Weiss,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  disperse  the  insui^ents. 
But  the  rontest  was  soon  decided  by  tiic 
French  army,  which  advanced  while  the  Swiss 
retreated,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Pays  de  Yand. 

The  council  of  Berne  still  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  French  directory;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  assembled  an  army  of  about  20,<NI0 
men,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  M. 
d'Krlach,  formerly  a  general  in  tlie  service  of 
France.  This  force  was  joined  by  the  quotas 
of  other  Swiss  cantons,  amounting  to  about 
hSM  men.  The  directory  now  required  that 
the  ancient  magistrates  of  Berne  nliould  be 
dismissiHl  fh}m  their  ofllceK,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  be  changed  to  one  more 
eonsonant  with  democratic  principles  and  the 
new  system  of  liberty  and  equality.  These 
conditions  the  government  of  Bemc  absolutely 
rt;}ected,  and  sent  orders  to  break  off  all  nego- 
tiAtlons.  The  rulers  of  France,  alamu-d  at 
this  appearance  of  flminess  and  resistance, 
and  fearing  they  were  not  sufficiently  prepared, 
■ent  General  Brune,  in  1798,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  their  army  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  with 
orders  to  conclude  an  armistice  until  hf>  should 
receive  a  sufficient  reinforcement.  Brune  de- 
clared be  was  ready  to  adjust  all  diff'erences, 
and  requested  that  commissioners  might  be 
lent  to  treat  with  him.  These  were  accord- 
inicljr  wnt,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  eight 
d^tt  bat  it  had  not  expired  when  the  castle 
of  Donaeh  wm  attMlied  wd  taken  by  the 


French,  and  13,000  men  mai 
wliich  capitulated  to  Genen 
on  the  first  summons.  Frey 
diately  after  reduced  by  Brur 
troops  were  constrained  to  ret 

The  French  now  advancet 
where  all  was  confusion,  bott 
in  the  army,  the  left  di visit 
mutinied,  and  put  to  death  so; 
The  Swiss  army  was  reduce* 
14,000  men,  exclusive  of  a  i 
cipllned  i>ea8ants,  raised  by  - 
levy  of  the  country  <'n  tnamt 
the  regular  forces  were  statioi 
and  6400  held  the  position  of 
against  which  Schauenboui^ 
18,000  men.  Both  posts  were 
the  French.  The  defenders 
pelled  the  enemy ;  but  those  f 
after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
to  retreat.  M.  d'Erlach  ral 
Urteren,  where  a  second  ei 
place,  but  with  no  better  succ 
the  Swiss.  They  afterwards, 
stand  at  Grauholtz,  but  were 
the  gates  of  Berne,  where,  aiti 
battle,  they  were  entirely  def» 
ral  Brune  entered  the  city 
The  other  divisions  of  the 
treated;  and  the  soldicnt  of  ( 
fit  of  rage  and  despair,  murcle 
and,  among  others,  their  uuf 
d'Erlach.  The  defeat  of  the  I 
the  submission  of  several  rt 
democratic  republics  still  mt 
feated  Schauenbourg,  and  for 
with  the  loss  of  ."VKni  mm,  ai 
senteil  to  a  treaty  by  wliich  h 
enter  the  smaller  cantons. 

After  this  revolution  the  S< 
changed  its  constitution,  am 
I'rovincial  governments,  uml 
of  the  French  generals,  wen 
the  difl'erent  districts,  and  thf 
the  name  of  the  Helvetic  Itc 
butions  and  requisitions  were 
by  the  French  counnissioner 
shocking  enormiti(!s  i)cri>i-trat 
campaign  of  17W>,  the  ii'trthc 
zitrland  becnine  the  scat  of  i 
Austrians  and  the  French ;  ac 
Schaffhausen  and  Zurich,  an 
latter,  suffered  the  severest  i 
ravages  of  the  contending  anii 

When  the  country,  howeve 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  wa 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  pei 
Switzerland  became  grndually 
to  its  new  form  of  govemmen 
not  perfectly  according  with  tl 
parte,  when  he  had  become  di 
he  proposed  a  new  constitutit 
which  was  accepted  by  the 
such  ofl'ence  to  the  people  in  g 
took  the  field,  in  1802,  under 
particularly  Alojrs  B«diiig,  ^ 
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luelf  in  defending  his  country 
in*  invasion  of  the  French.  They 
ae  adrantages  over  the  French  and 
ttea,  and,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
.he  walls  of  Berne,  obliged  that 
tolate,  and  forced  the  members  of 
renunent  to  retire  to  Laasanne. 
t  creatores  of  France  applied  to 
isol,  who  immediately,  in  answer, 
i  resolution  of  acting  as  mediator, 
em  that  his  mediation  should  be 
requiring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
m  the  senate,  and  from  each  of  the 
lould  meet  at  Paris  to  assist  in 
government  which  might  appear 
mable  to  the  people.  The  Swiss, 
xinsequences  of  further  resistance, 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal:  the 
t  at  Paris  in  1802;  the  new  consti- 
kamed  and  accepted;  Reding  was 
mdamman  of  Switzerland;  and  on 
tranquillity  was  restored, 
•sequent  wars  between  France  and 
I,  Uie  cantons  were  not  required  to 
I  part  as  principals ;  but  Napoleon 
took  the  liberty  of  incorporating 
regiments  with  liis  army,  and 
lem  both  in  Spain  and  Russia, 
naintained  the  military  reputation 
ntry.  In  the  decline  of  Iiis  fur- 
public  coH>perated  with  his  adver- 
id  to  them  the  weakest  frontier  of 
1  received,  i^m  the  congress  of 
ae  insignificant  territorial  acces- 
as  also  arranged  that  the  number 
ns  ihould  be  increased  to  twenty- 


two,  by  the  accession  of  Geneva,  Neufcbatel, 
and  the  Yalais ;  and  the  ftiture  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  was  also  guaranteed  by  the  whole 
of  the  allied  powers.  But  the  parchment  union 
which  the  congress  had  produced,  could  not 
effect  a  union  of  interest  and  feeling  among 
the  cantons.  In  most  of  the  confederated 
states  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
constitution  under  which  they  lived,  and  their 
discontent  was  not  groundless ;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  restrained,  and  encroachments 
were  made  upon  the  popular  rights.  In  1817, 
famine  was  added  to  these  evils,  and  its  mise- 
ries were  enhanced  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  "  The  government," 
says  a  Swiss  historian,  "  aggravated  the  mis- 
fortime  by  raising  barriers  between  canton  and 
canton,  and  forbidding  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  Laceration,  contradiction, 
discord — such  was  the  Switzerland  of  that 
period.  The  confederation  no  longer  existed: 
there  were  only  cantons  connected  by  con- 
cordates,  or  divided  by  reprisals."  In  1829  and 
early  in  1830,  however,  reform  began  to  make 
some  progress;  the  cantons  of  Ticino,  Yaud, 
and  Lucerne  having  then  succeeded  in  ame- 
liorating their  political  institutions.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.  of 
France  that  most  of  the  other  cantons  ven- 
tured to  follow  this  example.  The  change  was 
effected  without  bloodshed,  or  the  destruction 
of  property.  Some  disturbances  have,  indeed, 
since  occurred  at  Basle,  Neufcbatel,  and  other 
places,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  peril 
the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  country  in 
general. 
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eriy  included  Portugal,  and  was 
e  ancients  by  the  name  of  Iberia, 
ia,  as  well  as  Hispania.  About 
the  Punic  wars,  it  was  divided 
r  and  Ulterior:  the  Citerior  con- 
novinces  lying  north  of  the  river 
bto;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was 
part,  comprehended  all  that  lay 
:  river.  The  name  of  Hispania, 
this  conntiy  has  received  its  dif- 
linations  in  the  modern  languages, 
ipoaed  to  be  derived  from  Hispan, 
ncient  kings,  tft  from  the  town  of 
e  modem  Seville;  but  this  con- 
tain unsupported  with  that  which 
of  Britain  from  Brutus  the 
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fi^OOO  square  miles,  with  about  73 
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BouRDABiBB.— Spain  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  east;  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenean  moimtains,  which 
separate  it  from  France,  on  the  north;  and  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  on  the  south. 

Divisions.— Spain  was  formerly  divided  into 
fourteen  provinces,  (wliich  of  old  were  sepa- 
,rate  kingdoms,)  beside  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. These  provinces  are  New  and  Old 
Castile,  Galicia,  tlie  Asturias,  Leon,  Biscay, 
Navarre,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Yalencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Granada,  Andalusia,  and  Estremadura.  Of 
these,  Andalusia  is  the  most  populous,  and 
Murcia  and  Navarre  have  the  smallest  nuinber 
of  inhabitants.  Spain  is  now  divided  into 
forty-seven  provinces  of  less  dimensions. 

Facb  of  the  Country.— Spain  in  general 
presents  abundant  pastures,  vineyards,  grovea 
of  orange-trees,  and  hills  covered  with  aro- 
matic plants.  In  some  parts  are  extensive 
plains,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure, 
bounded  by  ridges  of  lofty  mounlams,  X\ve 
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summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  dur- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  year.  The 
whole  centre  of  Spain  is  a  vast  table  land, 
which  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Mountains.— Beside  the  Pyrenees,  there 
are  various  chains  of  inountuns  in  this  coun- 
try. The  hii^liest  part  of  that  remarkable 
boundary  is  Mont  Perdu,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  10,57^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  rons  flrom  east  to 
west,  nearly  parallel  with  the  northern  coast, 
nnd  terminates  at  the  Gallcian  frontier.  Ano- 
ther chain  runs  from  north  to  south,  bej^ning 
near  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  and  crossing  the 
country  into  the  province  of  Murcia;  but 
there  are  few  of  its  peaks  which  soar  to  an 
elevation  even  of  3800  feet:  the  two  highest, 
those  of  Adi  and  Arzi,  have  a  height  of  4766 
and  4268  feet.  A  higher  range  branches  firom 
the  latter,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  proceeds  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  To 
the  southward  of  this,  a  comparatively  low 
chain  also  passes  into  Portugal.  More  southerly 
is  the  well-known  Sierra  Morena.  The  highest 
chain  is  that  which  separates  Murria  and  Gra- 
nada from  Andulusia ;  and  the  peaks  of  Mul- 
hacen  and  Veleta,  includcil  in  this  range, 
exceed  the  height  of  Mont  Perdu,  the  former 
being  11,666  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  latter  11,3H7.  A  hill  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, with  which  no  Englishman  ought  to  be 
unacquainted.  We  here  allude  to  Mount 
Calpe,  now  called  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  and  in 
former  times  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  other.  Mount  Abyla,  is  opposite  to  it,  in 
Africa.  We  ought  to  add,  that  many  of  the 
mountains  are  in  a  great  meuurc  composed  of 
fine  marble. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Montscrrat, 
in  Catalonia,  partiitulurly  deserves  attention, 
being  one  of  the  uiost  remarkable  in  the  world, 
for  situation,  shape,  and  composition.  It  stands 
in  a  vast  plain,  about  30  miles  from  Barcelona, 
it  is  called  Monte  Serrado,  or  the  sawed  moun- 
tain, and  is  so  named  from  its  extraordinary 
form;  for  it  is  broken  and  divided,  and  crowned 
with  a  great  number  of  cones,  or  pine-heads, 
so  that  it  has  the  appearance,  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  of  the  work  of  man;  but,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  is  seen  to  be  evidently  the 
production  of  Nature.  The  rocks  are  quite 
naked,  and,  afar  off,  present  no  traces  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  bat,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  are  ])er- 
reived  to  enclose  evergreen  forests  and  glens 
of  romantic  beauty.  The  Llobregat  roars  at 
the  bottom,  and  perpendicular  walls  of  rocks 
of  prodigious  height  rise  from  the  water's  edge 
nearly  half  way  up  the  mountain.  When  the 
mountain  is  first  perceived  at  a  distance,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  an  infinite  number  of  rocks 
rut  Into  conical  forms,  and  built  one  upon 
another  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  seems  like 
a  pile  of  grotto-work,  or  Gothic  spires.  On  a 
nearer  view,  each  cone  appears  of  itself  a 
iQouiitaiii,  and  tke  whtde  composes  an  enor- 


mous mass,  ai}out  14  miles  in  drenmftRBce. 
Its  highest  peak  is  more  than  4000  feet  abon 
I  the  level  of  the  sea.     As  it  is  like  no  odier 
'  mountain,  lo  it  atands  unconnected  with  or. 
I  though  not  far  distant  firpm  some  that  are  tot 
lofty.     It  is  a  spot  so  admirably  admitted  fi>r 
I  retirement  and  contemplation,  that  it  luu,  tot 
;  many  ages,  been  inhabited  only  by  monks  umI 
i  hermits,  whose  first  vow  is,  never  to  fbnakeit 
I  A  convent  is  erected  on  the  mountain,  dedi- 
I  cated  to  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  to  wliich 
Catholic  pilgrims  resort  firom  various  puH  of 
Europe.    All  the  poor  who  come  hereucM 
gratis  for  three  days,  and  all  the  sick  received 
i  into  the  hospital.    On  different  parte  of  the 
I  mountain  are  a  number  of  hermitagei,  all  of 
which  have  their  little  chapels.    The  inha- 
bitant of  a  particular  hermitage,  suppoaed  to 
be  more  dignified  than  the  rest,  has  the  prifi- 
lege  of  giving  an  annual  entertainment  oa  a 
certain  day,  on  which  day  all  the  other  hendti 
are  invited,  when  they  receive  the  saenaent 
Arom  the  hands  of  the  mountain  iku,  ani 
after  divine  service,  dine  together;  but,  atodNr 
times,  they  live  in  a  very  solitary  manner,  per- 
form various  penances,  and  adhere  to  rigid 
rules  of  abstinence.    They  never  eat  flesh:  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  keep  within  their  walls  a 
dog,  a  cat,  a  bird,  or  any  living  thing,  lest  their 
attention  should  be  withdrawn  from  hearenlr 
to  earthly  affections.    They  have  regular  de- 
grees of  accommodation :  the  first  place  nhieh 
a  new  hermit  occupies,  is  the  most  remoM 
item  the  monastery;   and  they  descend  aa 
vacancies  occur  in  the  lower  cells.  The  halHta- 
tion  of  the  first  hermit  is  built  upon  vaiiiMa 
patches  of  level  groimd,  on  precipitous  urn- 
mits ;  and  the  second  has  his  cell  and  iu  nde 
appendages  on  a  rocky  point,  over  a  precipice 
that  descends  almost  to  the  very  b«l  of  the 
Llobregat.    On  a  rock  which  hangs  over  thii 
cell  was  formerly  a  fort,  the  harbour  of  ban- 
ditti, who  frequently  compelled  the  hennits  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  hk,  bai 
who  were  at  length  dislodged  by  fiorce.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spaniards  against  Napoleoii,  Sbat- 
serrat  was  occupied  as  a  military  poaitioa. 

Filabres  is  another  remarkable  detadel 
mountain,  distant  about  three  leagues  boa 
Almeria*  in  the  province  of  GranadiL  Iicob- 
sists  entirely  of  a  single  stone,  or  aolid  bkck, 
of  white  marble,  a  league  in  circuit  lad  nctf 
700  yards  in  perpendicular  height.  Bat  the 
most  singular  mountain  in  Spain  is,  peihap^ 
that  of  Cairdona,  in  Catalonia;  not  fiur  its kfti- 
ncHs,  but  the  matefial  of  which  it  ia  ewnposcd. 
It  is  600  feet  high,  and  has  a  circuiBlhWca  ol 
three  miles;  and  is  throughout  a  adid  aaaaaaf  • 
rock-aalt,  so  hard  as  to  be  capable  fli  hoiV 
worked  into  vases,  trinketa,  &c,  wUA  tn  M 
transparent  as  crystal. 

FoBBSTs.— Spain  containa  many  taaats. 
The  mountainous  districts  of  Cati^oals  art 
covered  with  the  beech,  the  piae^  the  oak,  ai^ 
the  cork-tree ;  and  new  plantatioaa  are  thiiviif- 
Though  the  foresu  of  Biscajr  httrebecB  thiaM^i 
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id  flowi  into  tbe  Mediterranean  to 
rd  of  Tortosa;  and  the  Miiiho, 
i  the  northern  diriaion  of  Portugal 
.  In  one  part  of  its  coarse,  the 
DS  underground  for  a  distance  of 

rinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
linaiy,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 

itself  into  the  Mediterranean, 
.  The  name  of  Tinto  has  been 
om  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which 

aa  a  topaz.  It  is  said  that  it  has 
r  hardening  the  sand,  and  pctri- 
Qost  surprising  manner;  and  that, 
tould  happen  to  fall  in,  and  rest 
r,  they  both  become,  in  a  year's 
7  united  and  conglutinated.  This 

all  the  planu  on  its  banks,  an 
rats  of  trees,  which  it  dyes  of  the 

its  waters,  ^'o  kind  of  verdure 
ere  it  reaches,  nor  any  fish  live  in 
IM  poisonous  nature  appears  to 
I  passing  through  a  soil  which  is 
regnated  with  copper.  Ko  ani- 
ik  out  of  this  river,  except  goats, 

nevertheless,  has  an  excellent 
»e  singular  properties  continue 
jlets  run  into  it,  and,  by  diluting 
ture. 

)f  Spain  are  not  numerous.  The 
nb\e  is  that  called  the  Albufera, 

of  Valencia,  the  fishery  of  which 
tive,  that  it  is  farmed  out  at  a 
)um. 
inal  waters  of  Spain  are  little 


((atiuM.  xue  (tiuiiu  ui  Aiutuxu:,  m  jaurcia,  JC-i 
miles  long,  was  cut  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
an  immense  extent  of  pestilential  swamps, 
but  it  has  been  rendered  available  for  traffic. 
Several  other  canals  are  in  contemplation. 

Metals  akd  MinsaALS. — Spain  abounds  in 
both,  and  in  as  great  variety,  and  of  the  same 
kinds,  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cor- 
nelian, agates,  loadstones,  hyacinths,  turquois- 
stones,  copper,  sulphur,  alum,  calamine,  crys- 
tal, marble,  porphyry,  the  finest  jasper,  and 
even  diamonds,  emeradds,  and  amethysts,  are 
found  here.  At  Almaden  in  La  Mancha  is  a 
mine  of  quicksilver,  the  most  ancient  known 
in  the  world.  liiistory  attests  that  it  was 
worked  7(JU  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  Yet 
it  continues  to  produce  as  abundantly  as  ever, 
an<i  shows  no  signs  of  approaching  exhaus- 
tiim.  Since  18:27  the  yearly  quantity  of  mer- 
cury furnished  by  it  has  been  22.0fl()  quin- 
tals. The  mountain  of  fossil  salt,  at  Carduna, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Spanish 
iron,  next  to  that  of  Damascus,  furnishes  the 
best  arms  in  the  world,  and,  in  former  times, 
brought  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown ;  and 
Spanish  gun-barrels,  and  the  swords  of  Toledo, 
are  still  highly  valued.  Among  the  ancients, 
Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  silver  mmes; 
and  silver  was  in  such  plenty,  that,  when  tbe 
Carthaginians  took  possession  of  Spain,  their 
domestic  and  agricultural  utensils  were  of  that 
metal.  Most  of  these  mines  have  now  disa|i- 
peared;  but,  whether  by  their  being  exhausted, 
or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in 
not  worldng  them,  we  cannot  say ;  though  the 
latter  cause  seems  to  be  more  probable.   Mines 
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or  the  instnunentn  of  iron,  fit)in  mould,  rot,  and 
runt.  Both  the  acetous  and  the  putrid  fermen- 
tation here  make  a  rapid  prof^resa.  Beside  the 
rrlaxing  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  ordinary 
food  contributes  much  to  the  prevalence  of 
most  of  the  diseases  which  infect  the  princi- 
pality of  the  Asturias.  Yet,  although  subject 
to  such  a  variety  of  endemical  maladies,  few 
rountries  can  produce  more  instances  of  lon- 
jtpvity ;  many  live  to  the  a^e  of  100,  some  to  110, 
and  otliers  much  longer.  In  Galicia,  the  curate 
of  San-Juan  de  I'ayo,  in  1724,  administered  the 
yapramont  to  13  persons,  whose  ages  tofccther 
uiade  1  t'JSi,  the  yoimgest  of  these  being  110,  and 
the  oldest  127;  and  in  Villa  de  Fofinanes,  one 
Juan  du  Outejrro,  a  poor  labourer,  died  in  1726, 
ugcd  more  than  146  years. 

The  soil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful 
in  com;  and,  in  many  parts,  that  product  is 
still  abundant,  and  the  wheat  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  Andalusia  is  the  granary  of  Spain, 
.ind  Li><>n  and  Old  Castile  are  almost  equally 
pi-oductive.  Delicious  fruits,  particularly  figs, 
KrappH,  oran^cR,  lemons,  citrons,  olives,  al- 
monds, mullx'rriPA,  and  nuts,  grow  luxuriantly. 
l>,-li^inH  are  n  considerable  article  of  export. 
The  ^«  incs  of  Sptiin,  especially  sack  and  sherry, 
an*  in  high  request  among  foreigners.  There 
are,  in  the  district  of  Malaga,  some  thousands 
of  wine-presses  employed  in  making  the  rich 
wines  which,  if  white,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  is  called  Mountain;  if  red,  from  the 
colour  I'itio  tin  to,  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Tent. 

Spain,  indeed,  exhibits  large  tracts  of  unpro- 
mising, because  uncultivated,  ground;  but  no 
country  perhaps  maintains  such  a  number  of 
iuhabitants  who  do  so  little  work  for  their 
fond ;  yuch  arc  the  generous  qualities  of  the  soiL 
K\cu  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  thrive  in  Spain; 
and  it  yields  honey,  rice,  tobacco,  saffron, 
liquorice,  barilla,  madder,  tlax,  hemp,  and  silk. 
The  sheep-walks  afford  the  finest  wool,  and  are 
a  treasure  in  themselves.  Some  of  the  moun- 
i.tins  arc  clothed  with  rich  trees,  Iruit,  and 
herbage  to  the  tops;  and  a  great  variety  of 
aromatic  herbs  are  produced,  which  render 
tlio  taste  of  the  kids  and  sheep  exquisitely 
delicious. 

Ammals.— The  Spanish  horses,  especially 
those  of  Andalusia,  are  thought  to  be  the  hand- 
somest of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  very  swift  and  serviceable.  The  king  en- 
deavours to  monopolize  the  finest  breeds  for 
his  o«-n  stables  and  service.  The  Spanish  also, 
is  of  a  very  superior  species.  Spain  furnishes 
likewise  mules  and  black  cattle:  and  the  wild 
bulls  are  remarkable  fur  their  ferocity.  For 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  the  Spanish 
^hecp,  called  Merinos,  have  been  famous  for 
tlie  fineness  of  their  wool.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  their  wool  was  in  great 
request  for  the  most  contly  dresses.  The 
hyKtem  upon  which  the  Merino  sheep  were 
managed,  rendered  theaoa,  however,  excee«lingly 
injurioua  to  the  agriculture  ot  the  country. 


The  propirietan,  most  of  whom  wen  of  tke 
nobility  and  higher  order  of  clergy,  fomed  • 
sort  of  corporation,  called  the  Metta,  wbi^ 
was  invested  with  tyrannical  privilege*.  Tke 
number  of  sheep  amounted  to  6,000,000  or 
6,000,000,  divided  hito  flocks  of  ttom  lOfiM  to 
40,000.  They  were  never  folded.  At  ceitaia 
seasons  they  were  pastured  in  the  moantaias; 
after  which  they  commenced  their  migratioB% 
to  teeA  in  the  plains,  where  an  immense  extent 
of  the  best  land  was  reserved  fior  their  pss- 
turage.  Thus  they  continued  to  more  am 
the  country  till  the  period  came  fbr  tbtir  i» 
turn  to  the  motmt«ina.  These  sheep  were 
called  the  traahnmantes,  or  travelling  race,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  were  cos- 
fined  to  one  spot.  Wolves  are  the  chief  heists 
of  prey  in  Spain,  which  is  well  stored  irith  aD 
the  game  and  wild-fowl  that  are  to  be  fbond  ia 
the  neighbouring  ooontries.  The  Spanish  seH 
afford  excellent  fish  of  all  kinds,  partiealailr 
anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great  pe^ 
fection.  This  country  ia  much  infested  witk 
locusts,  which  have  sometimes  appeared  in  tk> 
air  in  such  numl>ers  as  to  daAen  the  iky ;  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  Spain  has  become  ^ooai, 
and  the  finest  simmier  day  in  Estremadtm  !■• 
been  rendered  more  dismal  than  the  winter  of 
Holland.  Their  sense  of  nnellinff  ii  so  ddi- 
cate,  that  they  can  discover  a  cora-AeM  or  i 
garden  at  a  considerable  distance;  whidithQ 
will  ravage  almost  in  an  instant.  Uaaypv- 
sons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  peasaat^  tf 
timely  attention  and  observation,  might  i^ 
stroy  the  eggs  of  these  formidable  inaectik  a' 
thereby  totally  extirpate  them. 

NATi7aAL  CuBiosiTiBi. — Amougthe  i 
curiosities,  the  medicinal  springs,  and 
lakes  in  which  extraordinary  noises  are  haHL 
form  a  principal  part.  The  river  ChiadiiM 
like  the  Mole,  in  England,  nms  mider  giotti, 
and  then  rises  again.  It  disappears  vmt  Al- 
cazar de  San-Juan,  in  the  country  of  La  !!■- 
cha,  and,  running  imder  ground,  emeifc*  it 
some  lakes  called  the  Eyea  of  the  Goadinii 

In  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  histotf  ^ 
Madrid,  many  curiosities  are  contained.  Enir- 
thing  in  this  collection  is  ranged  with  MM- 
ness  and  el^^ance,  and  the  apartmeati  « 
opened  twice  a  week  for  the  pabUc^  ' 
being  shown  privately  to  strangers  of  i 
The  mineral  put  of  the  cabinet,  containfairii*- 
cious  stones,  marbles,  ores,  Ac,  is  voy  poM; 
but  the  xoological  cc^cction  at  preKBt  is  Ml 
large.  Here  is  also  a  cortooa  critoetfai  W 
vases,  basins,  ewers,  cnps,  plates^  nd  «M- 
mental  pieces,  of  the  flneat  agatei,  i 
rock  crystals,  &c.  mounted  in  gold  and  i 
set  with  cameos,  intaglioa,  &&,  in  degant  tiM 
and  of  very  fine  workmanship^  Mdd  to  k*e 
been  brought  flrom  France  by  FUlip  V.  Ae 
cabinet  also  contains  qterimena  of  iidM> 
and  Peruvian  vases  and  utenaila. 

In  blowhng  np  the  rock  of  OibiBltar,Milf 
pieces  of  bonea  and  teeth  have  been  taiai  ia- 
corporated  with  the  sUme,  soae  of  wk\A  hl«f 
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to  Ba^taod*  and  deposited  in  dM 
■m.     On  tlie  weiteni  side  of  the 

the  cave  called  St.  Michaere, 
re  the  horison.  Many  pillars,  of 
,  tome  of  them  2  feet  in  diameter, 
■rmed  in  it  by  the  droppings  of 
id  in  fsllinK'  The  water  perpe- 
x>m  the  roof,  and  forms  an  infinite 
alactites,  of  a  wliitish  hue,  com- 
ral  coats  or  crusts,  and  which,  as 
pillars,  continually  increase  in 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  in  clear 
on^  the  town  of  Gibraltar  may 
the  bay,  the  strait,  the  towns  of 
d  Algesiraa,  the  Alpuzara  moun- 
Abyla  on  the  Afirican  shore,  with 
;  the  cities  of  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and 
f  the  Barbary  coast, 
a.  —  Spain,  formerly  the  most 
{dom  in  Kturope,  is  now  thinly  in- 
diminution  of  number  may  partly 
»  tlie  numerous  emiin«tions  to 

partly  to  the  indolence  of  the 
will  not  labour  with  sufficient 
tise  fbod  for  their  Cunilies.  Ano- 
led  to  operate,  namely,  the  vast 
deaiastlcs  of  both  sexes,  who  led 
mey ;  but  that  cause  is  now  Cast 
Some  writers  have  assiffned  sere- 
sea,  such  as  the  wars  with  the 
le  final  expulsion  of  that  people. 
Its  of  this  kingdom,  in  1835,  were 
2,000,000;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
at  moment,  they  may  have  in- 
13,600^000  or  13,000,000. 

CHAnACTBB  —  MaNMBBS  —  CuS- 

tenons  of  the  Spaniards  are  gene- 
edally  Caatilians;  their  hair  and 

an  swarthy,  but  their  counte- 
ly  ezpressire.  Charles  Ill.endea- 
!ar  their  upper  lips  of  whiskers, 
nee  among  them  the  French  dress, 
leir  black  cloaks,  short  Jerkins, 

and  long  Toledo  swords.  Uis 
ccasion  provoked  an  insurrection, 
le  nnewed  his  prohibitory  edict. 
It  length  honoured  with  observ- 

ignity  of  the  Spanish  character  is 
larly  noticed  in  Castile.  An  old 
lO  aees  none  above  him,  thinks 
nost  important  being  in  nature; 
e  inide  is  usually  communicated 
lants.  Bidiculous  as  this  pride  is, 
«  of  the  moet  exalted  qualities.  It 
latkm  with  generous  and  virtuous 
it  being  seldom  found  that  a  Spa- 
in, gentleman,  or  even  trader,  is 
eon  BfCtion.  During  the  most  em- 
th^  have  had  with  England,  we 
instance  of  their  venturing  (as 
iriJty  have  done)  to  confiscate  the 
atj  in  their  galleons  and  plate- 
vaa  equally  lecura  in  time  of  war 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
been  often  needy,  and  their 


counsellors  or  favoniites  not  very  stndions  o! 
the  pxeservation  of  good  ftdth  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  chief  ministers,  indeed,  have  rarely 
been  men  of  honour  and  Integrity.  The  kings 
of  Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  seldom 
ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards  of  great 
iJEunilies  as  their  ministers.  These  were  grne- 
rally  Italians,  who  rose  into  power  by  the  mont 
Infamous  arts,  and  sometimes  from  abject  sta- 
tions. Uence  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  for 
more  than  a  century,  were  indifferently  served 
in  the  cabinet.  Alberonl,  though  he  had  some 
talents  and  genius,  embroiled  his  master  with 
all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and 
disgrace;  and  Grimaldl  hasarded  a  rebellion  in 
the  capital  by  lus  oppressive  and  unpopular 
measures.  Godoy,  though  not  a  foreigner,  was 
a  man  of  the  lowest  extraction,  and  equally 
ready  to  humour  the  court,  or  to  Insult  and 
harass  the  nation. 

The  Spanish  character  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr. 
Swinburne.  "The  Catalonians  appear  to  be 
the  most  active  stirring  set  of  men,  the  best 
calculated  for  business,  travelling,  and  manu- 
factures. The  Valencians  are  a  more  sullen 
sedate  race,  better  adapted  to  the  occupation 
of  husbandmen,  less  eager  to  change  place, 
and  of  a  much  more  timid,  suspicious  cast  of 
mind  than  the  former.  The  Andalusians  seem 
to  be  the  greatest  talkers  and  rhodomontaders 
in  Spain.  The  Castillans  have  a  manly  frank- 
ness, and  less  appearance  of  cunning  and 
deceit.  The  New  Castillans  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  Industrious  of  the  whole  nation;  the  Old 
Castillans  are  laborious,  and  retain  more  of  th(> 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners;— both  are  of  a 
firm  determined  spirit.  The  Arragonese  are  a 
mixture  of  the  Castllian  and  Catalonian,  rather 
Inclining  to  the  former.  The  Biscayans  are 
acute  and  diligent,  fieiy  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol, more  resembling  a  colony  of  republicans 
than  a  province  of  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and 
the  Galicians  are  a  plodding  pains-uklng  race 
of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  In  search 
of  a  hardly-earned  subsistence."  As  the  Gall- 
clans  are  the  most  Industrious,  so  they  claim 
to  he  regarded  as  the  most  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. "  As  faithftd  aa  a  Galician"  Is  a  pro- 
verb. They  are  the  reapers  and  general  la- 
bourers, and  their  veiy  name,  galUffS,  has 
become,  from  this  circumstance,  synonymous 
with  servant.  Laborde  compares  the  Biscayan 
to  the  Basque,  the  Catalonian  to  the  Froven<;al, 
the  Valencian  to  the  native  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
the  Galician  to  the  Auvergnese,  and  the  Anda- 
lusian  to  the  Gascon. 

The  beauty  of  the  Spanish  ladies  reigns 
chiefly  in  their  novels  and  romances;  for, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Spaint 
produces  as  fine  women  as  any  country  in  the 
world,  beauty  is  far  from  forming  their  general 
character.  "Few,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "are 
strikingly  beautiflil;  but  almost  all  have  spark- 
ling black  eyes  foil  of  expression."  Tn  their 
persons,  they  are  mostly  small  and  slender;  but 
they  (ure  said  to  employ  great  axt  \n  suovVsVai 
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the  defects  of  nature.  If  we  should  hazard  a 
conjecture,  we  mi^ht  reasonably  suppose  that 
those  artifices  rather  diniininh  than  increase 
beauty,  especially  when  they  have  reached  the 
a^e  of  twenty-fire  yearn.  The  practice  of  ptunt- 
ing  the  bkin  was  one  of  thooe  arts;  but  this  is 
now  upon  the  decline.  The  ladies  are  fond  of 
society;  and,  thouKh  they  are  ill  educated  and 
uninformed,  they  are  not  deficient  in  wit  and 
vivacity. 

The  respect  and  devotion  with  which  the  fair 
sex  arc  treated  arc  quite  remarkable.  "  I  kiss 
your  feet,  my  lady,"  is  tlie  accustomed  saluta- 
tion. A  woman  is  a  sarred  object ;  and  the  very 
meanest  Spaniard  would  shrink  «ith  horror 
(him  the  sliichtest  outraf^e  comuiitted  on  a 
female.  "White  hands  can  never  «)ffend,"  is 
the  universal  consolation,  even  when  feminine 
indiscretion  bermucs  umcrntle.  Dou-ntuthe 
time  of  Charles  lll.it  was  the  custom,  in  many 
of  the  southern  provinres,  for  a  Kf-ntleman  tu 
bend  on  one  knee  whenever  a  lady  addrei«ited 
him.  The  SpanJMli  drama  in  crowded  with  in- 
cidents and  beautiful  sentimeutH  founded  on 
the  extraordiuary  influence  of  women. 

Among:  the  ((ood  (lualities  piissL-ssed  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinkin;;  is  remarkable.  Their  breakfast  is 
usually  chocolate,  tea  being  seldom  taken. 
Their  dinner  is  generally  l>eef,  mutton,  veal, 
pork,  bacon,  grceus,  &c.  all  boiled  toKcther; 
but  the  pour,  lor  want  of  meat,  arc  frequently 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  bread  and 
vegetables,  boiled  with  oil  and  vinegar.  They 
live  nmch  upon  garlic,  chives,  salad,  and 
radishes;  which,  according  to  one  of  their 
proverbs,  are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men 
drink  little  wine,  and  the  women  scarcely  any. 
Uld  and  young  men,  and  even  many  of  the 
female*,  are  fond  of  smoking  tobaceo,  in  the 
form  of  a  cigar — a  thin  roll  oi  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Both  sexes  usually  sleej)  after  dinner, 
and  take  the  air  in  the  co<d  of  the  evening. 
This  is  the  comnum  practice  in  warm  coun- 
tries, such  as  Italy,  Spain,  aud  i'ortugal,  where, 
in  general,  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  mostly  in  the  hnhit  of  riving  much 
earlier  than  in  Kneland.  The  human  hmly 
cannot  funiish  spirits  siiffieiiMit  to  resist  the 
cifects  of  the  violent  heat,  thmugh  tlie  whole 
day,  without  some  such  refretliiuent ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  universal  practice  to  go  to  sleep 
fur  some  htmrs  after  dinner,  'uhieh  is  soon 
finished  in  those  countries;  and  this  time  of 
repose  is  called  the  »''«/".  Dancing  is  surh  a 
fa\ourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  see  a 
grandmother,  mother,  and  daughti>r,  all  in  the 
same  country-dance.  The  dances  of  the  Sjia- 
niards  are  lively;  but  ihcjundanffo  is  something 
more;  for  it  is  lofise  and  wanton.  Uamiug  is 
also  a  fVequcnt  amusement  of  both  sexes. 
Though  they  have  numerous  dramatic  ]iicces 
of  a  high  order,  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of 
their  theatrical  exhibitions  are  insipid  and  ridi- 
euloai  bombast.  The  prompter's  head  sonie- 
tiiOM  tppetn  through  a  trap-door,  al>ovc  the 


level  of  the  stage,  and  he  reads  the  play  bod 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience. 

Gallantry  is  a  mlinsr  passion  in  Spahi.  Jet- 
lousy,  since  the  accession  of  the  ITonw  of 
Bourbon,  seems  to  have  slept  in  peace.  Tut 
nightly  musical  serenades  of  mistresses  bf 
their  lovers  are  still  in  lute ;  but  they  are  no: 
so  frequent  as  they  formerly  were.  The  married 
women  continue  to  have  their  mr/rjM  or  nait 
followers,  Irum  whom  they  expect  the  ino«t 
polite  and  ceremonious  attention,  and  who  stf 
vieweil  by  the  husband  with  eyes  of  indiffermir. 
rather  than  with  sensations  of  jealousy  or  di«- 
guBt.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  Ut 
of  these  equivocal  attendants  are  priesu;  and, 
even  if  we  had  a  higher  opinion  thao  tiiai 
wiiich  is  generally  entertained  of  the  moisl'-  >A 
the  Spanish  clergy,  we  should  not  suppose  tUt 
all  the  ecclesiastical  companions  of  the  lanr* 
are  innocent  and  virtuous.  Many  of  tltne  ^■a• 
nexions  are  doubtless  sufficiently  pure  end 
Platonic;  but  the  practice  evidently  puts  ibe 
timmess  of  virtue  to  a  hazardous  test. 

The  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull-feasts,  fir- 
merly  made  a  striking  trait  in  the  genio*  and 
manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  these  oers^i'■a'> 
young  gentlemen  liad  opportunities  oi  »ho«inC 
their  courage  and  activity  beforr  their  ni>- 
tresses ;  and  the  valour  of  the  cavalier  uns  pro- 
claimed, honoured,  and  rewarded,  accnnlinj;  to 
the  number  and  fierceness  of  the  bulls  he  had 
killed  in  these  encounters.  Great  pains  «m 
used  in  settling  the  form  and  wcap<ins  of  the 
combat,  so  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantly 
of  the  cavalier.  This  diversion  is  unaoubtraljr 
of  Moorish  original,  and  was  adopted  by  ihr 
Spaniards  when  upon  good  terms  with  that 
nation,  partly  through  conIpiai^ance,anll  funij 
through  rivalry.  It  was  prohibited  by  Charifl 
IV. ;  but  has  been  revived  of  late  yeark. 

Tlie  Gitanos,  or  the  Gypsies  of  Spain,  fiinna 
remarkable  race,  so  far  differing  fh>m  tbr  rtu. 
of  the  nation  as  to  require  distinct  and  |ianirs- 
lar  notice.  They  are  found  in  every  protiofe 
of  the  realm;  but  they  abound  most  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts,  which  they 
prefer  on  account  of  the  su|K-rior  natural  ad- 
vHUtagcs  of  those  ]>roviuces.  lli-iu!<  diMnrlhied 
to  aifricultural  pursuits,  they  are  rarely  touad 
in  villages;  but  they  hIiouihI  in  the  wont  qua^ 
ters  of  large  and  popul()u>  towns.  Their  rfairf 
sedentAry  occupation  is  the  nianuiactuv  of 
iron  utensils,  by  u  hicb  some  ot  them  arquiv 
(*(>inparative  opulen«*e.  Some wanderihruurt 
the  streets,  selling  trifling  metiillie  anirlr>) 
and  alMt  act  as  tinkers.  When  bnll-figlils  «"* 
H  common  amusement,  the  »•■'/  ;tl"r,  or  hr«h» 
killed  the  animal  after  the  cavalier*  had  letwd 
and  wounded  him,  was  usually  a  Gyp^-  MaV 
persons  of  this  denominat  ion  are  alau  ihcauiol 
performers;  and  some  of  these  are  piinK 
teachers  of  the  fandango.  Others  are  deakn 
iu  horses,  asses,  and  mules;  and  it  nuj easily 
be  supposed  that  they  practise  Tarioas  uicki 
and  deceptions  in  this  branch  of  trade.  Maayi 
particularly  at  Cadiz,  thrive  in  the  cmpadtj  d 
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1  lone  act  as  publicans.  AmonR 
laadsg,  vocal  and  instnunenud 
fftone-teUing,  are  the  prevailing 
side  these,  who  are  in  a  great 
ed,  some  tribes  lead  erratic  lives 
oods  and  mountains,  pilfering  or 
ey  are  hated  or  despised  by  the 
the  lowest  of  the  raSble  consider 
irthy  of  the  honour  of  association, 
msequence  of  this  supercilious 
from  native  baseness,  they  are  in 
ent  in  courage.  Their  cowardice 
ed  with  a  vindictive  spirit,  which 
lies  exercise  in  the  most  cruel 
n  they  think  they  can  escape 
their  demeanour  to  persons  whom 
as  their  superiors,  Uiey  ate  abject 
md  prodig^  of  ftalsome  compli- 
mong  themselves,  t^qr  are  savage 
ivionr.  Their  colour  is  a  shade 
that  of  the  swarthy  Andalusian : 
d  hair  are  black,  and  tbeir  noses 
ooked ;  and,  as  in  other  countries, 
tarked  peculiarity  of  aspect.  The 
ay  apparel,  and  the  women  are 
al  flowers,  tinsel,  and  embroidery. 
ges  are  attended  with  indecent 
md  enlivened  by  the  sounds  of 
Vlien  a  death  happens,  the  rela- 
!nds  seat  themselves  round  the 
ad  recount  the  adventures  of  the 
1  the  femalM  cling  to  the  corpse, 
ried  off.  Widows  are  not  allowed 
n.  With  regard  to  religion,  it  is 
t  the  Gypsies  should  profess  their 
Catholicism,  as  they  would  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
irtiieh  they  were  admitted  by  an 
em  III.,  who  allowed  them  to  bear 
e  appdlation  of  New  Castilians. 
ma — ^Edivicss.— Madrid,  though 
being  only  surrounded  by  a  brick 
set  high,  is  the  capital  of  Spain, 
about  200,000  inhabitants.  It 
eral  low  hills,  in  the  midst  of  an 
in,  bounded,  on  the  side  of  Old 
t  mountains  of  Guadarama,  whose 
treqnently  covered  with  snow.  It 
md  lighted,  and  the  streets  in  the 
le  town,  which  is  the  largest,  are 
handsome;  but  many  in  the  an- 
narrow  and  crooked,  like  those  in 
'  Paris.  The  principal  houses  are 
By  for  show,  convenience  being 
red:  thus  you  will  usually  pass 
Mr  three  luge  apartments  of  no 
to  come  at  a  small  room  at  the 
tflmOysit.  The  houses  in  general 
look  more  like  prisons  than  the 
if  people  at  their  liberty;  the 
de  having  a  balcony,  being  grated 
■a,  partioilarly  the  lower  range, 
!>  all  the  rest.  Separate  families 
ibtt  the  same  house,  as  in  Paris 
(h.  Foreigners  are  very  much 
r  lodgings  at    Madrid,  as  the 


Spaniards  are  not  very  willing  to  take  strangers 
into  their  houses.  There  are  four  academies 
at  Madrid— of  language,  history,  fine  arts, 
and  medicine;  and  two  extensive  public  libra- 
ries. The  national  gallery,  an  extensive  and 
noble  building,  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
pictures.  In  the  armoury  there  are  many  fine 
specimens  of  ancient  armour. 

A  curious  account  is  given  by  Fischer,  of  the 
passing  scenes  at  Madrid.  "Women  in  black, 
and  veiled ;  men  in  long  cloaks,  water-carriers, 
flmit-sellers,  magnificent  equipages,  dusty  dili- 
gences, light  ealeta$,  waggons  drawn  by  mules, 
a  multitude  of  asses  with  their  pack-saddles 
and  bells,  and  herds  of  goats,  with  peasants 
going  flrom  door  to  door  to  milk  them;  farther 
on,  blind  musicians  singing  their  tornadiUoM  or 
popular  songs,  alguazils  crying  the  orders  of 
police,  and  a  crowd  of  gallegosor  porters;  pro- 
cessions of  chaplets,  guajrds  following  the 
drum,  confhttemities  escorting  a  funeral  and 
singing  psalms,  the  tinkling  of  bells  at  thi> 
churches;  and,  lastly,  the  solemn  procession 
of  the  venernbile  or  host,  when,  the  bells  of  the 
choral  children  being  heard,  every  one  kneels 
down,  all  tongues  are  silent,  and  all  hats  off, 
all  the  carriages  stop,  and  the  tumiiltuous 
mass  seems  instantaneously  petrified;  but  two 
minutes  have  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  ac. 
customed  clangour  is  renewed."  Such  was  the 
picture  of  Madrid  nearly  half  a  century  ago: 
but  time  has  worked  considerable  changes  in  it ; 
the  processions  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  no 
longer  occupy  so  prominent  a  situation. 

The  royal  palace  stands  on  an  eminence,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city:  it  is  a  spacious  mag- 
nificent structure,  consisting  of  three  courts, 
and  commands  a  very  fine  prospect.  Each 
flmnt  is  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  high ;  and 
there  is  no  palace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with 
greater  magnificence :  the  great  audience-cham- 
ber is  130  feet  long,  hung  with  crimson  velvet 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  ornamented 
with  twelve  looking-glasses  made  at  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  each  ten  feet  high,  and  with  twelve  tables 
of  the  finest  Spanish  marble.  The  palaces 
round  it  are  designed  for  hunting-seats,  or 
houses  of  retirement  for  the  king.  Some  of 
them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good  statues. 
The  chief  of  these  palaces  are  the  Buen  Retiro, 
now  stripped  of  all  its  best  pictures  and  fur- 
niture, Casa  del  Campo,  Araqjues,  and  St.  Ilde- 
fonso. 

At  Aranjuez  is  a  park  many  leagues  round, 
intersected,  in  different  parts,  by  alleys  of  two 
or  three  miles  in  eictent,  each  being  formed  by 
double  rows  of  elm  trees.  The  alleys  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  four  coaches  abreast;  and 
betwixt  the  rows  there  is  a  narrow  channel 
through  which  runs  a  stream.  Here  are  also 
thick  groves  of  smaller  trees  of  various  kinds ; 
and  deer  and  wild  boars  wander  at  large,  beside 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  The 
Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of 
this  inreat  park  is  the  king's  palace,  n^YucYi  V& 
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partly  surrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  exceed- 
iuffly  pleasant,  adorneil  with  fountains  and 
statues;  and  it  aim  contains  avast  variety  of 
the  most  beaut ifiil  flowers,  both  American  and 
European.  As  to  the  palace  of  .Vranjuez  itself, 
it  ir  rather  an  elegant  than  a  magnificent 
buildiug. 

The  palace  of  St.  Ildcfonso  is  built  of  brick, 
plastered  and  painted;  but  no  part  of  the 
architecture  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  stories 
high,  and  the  {garden  front  has  31  windows, 
and  12  rooms  in  a  suite.  The  gardens  are 
on  a  slope,  on  the  top  of  which  ia  a  gn>at 
reservoir,  which  supplies  the  fountains ;  this  is 
furnished  from  the  torrents  which  pour  down 
the  iitouutaius.  The  water-works  are  excellent, 
and  far  surpass  those  at  Versailles.  The  great 
entry  of  the  palace  is  similar  to  that  of  Vcr- 
s.iilles.  In  the  gardens  are  27  fountains; 
tlie  basins  are  of  white  marble,  and  the 
'tatues,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  arc  of 
l<*iid  bronzed  and  gilt.  These  gardens  are  in 
tlie  formal  French  style,  but  are  ornamented 
with  61  very  fine  marble  statues,  as  large  as 
the  life,  with  28  marble  vases,  and  20  leaden 
vases  gilt.  The  ui)per  part  of  the  palace  con- 
tains very  valuable  paintings,  and  the  lower 
part  displays  antique  statues,  busts,  and  basso- 
relievos. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Escurial; 
and  the  natives  say,  perhaps  with  justice,  tliut 
the  building  of  it  cost  more  than  that  of  any 
other  palace  in  Europe.  The  description  of 
this  palace  forms  a  considerable  volume;  and 
it  is  said  that  Philip  II.,  who  was  its  fouuder, 
expended  upon  it  6,000,000  ducats.  It  is  situated 
about  20  miles  from  Madrid,  in  a  deep  recess 
at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama  mountains.  It 
contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  windows, 
200  in  the  west  front,  and  in  the  eayt  IVX;  and 
the  apartments  arc  decorated  with  an  ai>touish- 
ing  variety  of  paintings,  sculpture,  tapestry, 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  marble,  joHper, 
gems,  and  other  curious  stones.  This  build- 
ing, besides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  large 
and  richly  ornamented ;  a  mausoleum,  cloi.sters, 
a  convent,  and  a  college.  It  has  also  a  library, 
in  which  are  about  30,000  volumes:  but  this  is 
more  particularly  valuable  for  the  Arabic  and 
Oreek  manuscripts  with  which  it  is  enriched. 
Above  the  shelves  are  paintings  in  fresco,  by 
Carducho,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from 
sacred  and  profane  history,  or  refer  to  the 
sciences  of  wiiich  the  shelves  below  present  to 
OB  the  elements.  Thus,  the  council  of  Nice  is 
represented  above  the  books  which  treat  of 
theok^Ey;  the  death  of  Archimedes,  at  the 
liege  of  Syracuse,  indicates  those  which  relate 
to  the  miUhe-matics;  and  Cicero  pronouncing 
Ut  oration  in  tvrowe  of  Rabirius,  the  works 
rdative  to  eloquence  and  the  bar.  A  singular 
dm  lutance  in  this  library  is,  that,  on  view- 
ing tne  books,  they  are  found  to  be  placed  the 
eOBtimi7  wu,  so  tliat  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
m  outWara»  and  contain  their  titles  written 
40  theuL   ^be  reaavm  fur  tliis  custom  is,  that 


.Arias  Montanns,  a  learned  Spaaia 
century,  whose  library  senreid  as 
for  that  of  the  Escurial,  had  i 
placed  and  inscribed  in  that  m 
without  doubt  appeared  to  himt 
commodious  method  of  arrangir 
introduced  his  own  method  into 
and  since  his  time,  and  for  the 
fomiity,  it  has  been  followed  wi 
the  books  which  have  been  add< 
also  large  apartments  for  all  kii 
and  mechanics;  noble  walks,  w 
parks  and  gardens,  beautified  w 
and  costly  ornaments.  The  m 
burying-place  of  the  kings  and  qu 
is  called  the  Pantheon,  because  it 
the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Home, 
to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the 
Peter's.  It  is  36  feet  in  diameter, . 
with  fine  marbles. 

Allowing  to  the  Spaniards  theii 
of  the  enormous  sums  bestowed  o 
and  on  its  furniture,  statues,  ) 
lunms,  vases,  and  the  like  decor 
are  amazingly  rich  and  beautiful, 
nothing  in  saying,  that  the  fabi 
covers  a  bad  taste  upon  tlie  whol 
ccit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a 
cause  St.  Laurence,  to  wliom  it  w 
was  broiled  on  such  a  utensil,  i 
plying  the  same  figure  through 
ornaments  upon  the  doors,  win 
rituals,  and  sacerdotal  habits,  coi 
formed  only  in  the  brain  of  a  ti 
such  as  Philip  II.,  who  erected  it  t 
rate  the  victory  he  had  obtain 
French  (but  by  the  assistance  ol 
forces)  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St.  La 
in  1557.  The  part  which  is  peculi 
to  the  king,  forms  the  handle  of 
The  building  is  a  long  square  of  6 
feet.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  60 
enriched  and  adorned  by  some  c 
sors ;  but  its  outside  has  a  gloom: 
and  the  inside  is  composed  of  di 
tures,  some  of  which  are  masterpi 
tecture,  forming,  however,  a  disagr 
We  may  add,  that  many  of  the 
statues  which  have  found  admi: 
excellent,  and  some  of  them  ai 
equalled  even  in  Italy  itself. 

Cadiz  stands  on  an  island  sepan 
continent  by  Andalusia,  called  the 
by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  joini 
main  land.  The  bay  is  two-fold 
extending  from  the  city  to  the  i 
Mary  and  the  salt-works,  the  oth 
ing  at  the  forts  Matagorda  and 
forming  a  secure  harbour  for  tht 
navy.  The  town  is  walled,  and 
on  the  land  side.  Most  of  th< 
narrow,  and,  in  consequence  ol 
of  the  houses  and  the  smallnesi 
dows,  have  a  gloomy  appearance, 
of  St.  Antony   is   considered  a 
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tbe  clothinR  and  amu  for  the  troops,  and  the 
other  manufactures  arc  numerous  and  con- 
siderable. An  attention  to  traile  has  not 
narrowed  the  ideas  ot  the  people,  who  are  more 
intelligent  and  lc*<s  unpolished  than  those  of 
other  parts  o(  Spain.  They  have  academies  for 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  of  the  suburb  called 
Barcelonetta,  may  be  computed  at  168,000. 

SaraKossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  is  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kbro,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Gallego  and  the  Huer\-a,  and  has  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  Its  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  houses,  thoufch 
old,  are  solidly  built.  It  has  several  noble 
•difices,  amont;  which  arc  the  cathedral,  the 
exchange,  the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  Aljaferia 
palace.  II  ere  is  also  a  leaning  tower,  which 
declines  from  the  perpendicular  at  least  as 
much  as  that  of  Pisa.  Saragossa  has  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1474,  which  has  1500  students; 
a  society  of  friends  of  the  country,  which  bup- 
ports  several  professorships  of  science;  an 
academy  of  the  fine  arts;  and  a  public  library. 
But  the  circumstance  which  invests  Saragossa 
with  a  never-dying  glory,  is  the  unflinching 
valour  with  which  its  citizens  twice  defended 
it,  in  i80<J,  against  the  forces  of  Napoleon. 

Valencia  is  a  large  city,  with  lofty  walls.  It 
possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  some  handsome 
palaces,  and  a  noble  exchange;  but  the  hotues 
are  ill  built,  dirty,  and  ill  furnished,  and 
many  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  A  university  was 
founded  here  in  1404,  and  it  has  recently  been 
reorganized.  The  inhabitants  are  about  70,000 
in  number,  and  are,  in  general,  well  employed 
in  various  manufactures ;  yet  mendicity,  which 
the  Coimt  O'Keilly  banished  from  many  parts 
of  Spain,  exists  here  in  a  striking  degree. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  few  good 
streets,  and  fewer  remarkable  buildings.  It 
is  one  of  the  naval  stations  of  Spain,  and 
has  a  royal  dock-yard.  The  port  is  very  com- 
plete, formed  by  nature  in  the  figure  of  a  heart; 
and  the  arsenal  is  a  spacious  square,  south-west 
of  the  town,  well  defended  toward  the  sea,  but 
not  by  land.  About  ."iO.OOO  persons  occupy  this 
city,  which  serves  as  a  port  for  Murcia,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  vale, 
and  has  a  stately  cathedral,  with  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  Scgura:  its  inhabitants  are 
notorious  for  indolence,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
unsocial  manners.    It  has  36,000  inhabitants. 

Granada  is  a  declining  city:  yet  it  has,  at 
present,  above  80,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  silk,  wine,  oil,  fhiit,  hemp, 
and  flax.  The  Alameda,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Xenil,  is  as  pleasant  a  walk  as  any  in 
Spain;  but  the  town  is  by  no  means  handsome. 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure,  which 
contains  some  fine  pictures.  Granada  has  a 
university,  six  colleges,  and  various  scientific 
and  literary  iuxtitutions.  The  famed  Alhambra 
will  be  described  among  the  antiquities. 


Malaga  has  a  small  bat  commodioai  kuboir, 
and  its  trade  is  brisk  and  lucrative  in  wisc^ 
fruit,  and  other  products.  Since  ISS  it  ku 
exported  annually  more  than  1,000,000  quintiU 
of  lead,  trom  the  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Tbe 
city  is  occupied  by  62,000  persons.  It  is  «t^ 
rounded  by  a  double  wall,  strengthened  tf 
stately  towers.  The  old  houses,  like  thoi^of 
Seville,  are  built  in  the  Mooridi  style,  about 
the  four  sides  of  a  court,  in  the  midst  of  whid 
many  have  refreshing  fountains.  The  stitcu 
are  narrow,  and  the  churches  are  in  aminiKr 
lost  among  the  houses;  but  the  A'*™*^  or 
public  walk,  has  magnificent  appendsges  and 
great  attractions.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
structure:  its  style  is  a  mixture  of  the  Boaiia 
and  Gothic  modes  of  building.  The  interior  it 
finished  with  exquisite  taste;  it  is  an  Moot 
spheroid,  vrith  a  row  of  Corinthian  pillmy 
aroimd  which  is  the  nave:  these  pillars  mppw: 
a  lofty  roof  of  well-turned  arches.  The  ki^ 
altar  and  the  pulpit  are  of  beautiftal  flab- 
coloured  marble,  and  the  choir  is  so  elegiA 
and  so  finely  ornamented,  that  it  is  cslkd  bf 
Palomino,  the  biographer  of  Spanish  artiiiii 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

Bilbao,  on  the  Ybaizabel,  is  the  chief  ton 
of  Biscay,  an^  has  15,000  inhabitants.  It  eos- 
tuns  about  900  houses,  and  has  an  exteasitt 
promenade  by  the  water-side,  well  shaded,  vub 
pleasant  walks.  Its  charitable  instimtioBi  M 
honourable  to  the  citizens  of  Bilbao.  Tbt 
houses  are  substantial  and  lofty,  the  itrcen 
well  paved,  and  the  town  is  enlivened  bj  cob* 
merce. 

Salamanca  is  of  an  amphitheatrical  tan, 
built  on  three  small  sand-stone  hills  tod  tw 
valleys,  in  a  nook  formed  by  the  river  Tbnies 
over  which  is  a  stately  bridge  of  twraty-i* 
arches— twelve  of  Roman  constmctkni,  tbe 
rest  modem.  The  finest  part  of  this  city  is  tbe 
great  square,  built  in  modern  times.  lb« 
houses  are  of  three  stories,  with  iron  baleoaie^ 
and  a  stone  balustrade  on  the  top  of  thcnitbe 
lower  part  is  arched,  and  forms  a  luana  sU 
round  the  square,  which  extends  293  fleet  oa  t»A 
side.  The  streets,  however,  are  dirtyi  erookrii 
and  narrow.  Over  some  of  the  aiehes  txt 
medallions,  vrith  busts  of  the  Ungi  of  SyM 
and  several  eminent  men,  in  stone  faas-ieliet 
The  cathedral,  which  contains  acme  good  pie* 
tures  and  sculptures,  is  admired ;  b^  it  te* 
not  exhibit  the  best  style  of  Gothie  irckiM^ 
ture.  The  university  is  declining,  the  BOikcr 
of  students,  which  once  was  8000,  beiai  i** 
not  more  than  1500;  the  town  has  a  dill  u' 
gloomy  aspect,  and  the  effecta  of  the  ikp^ 
1812,  when  its  monasteries  were  furtifled  bftbe 
French  against  the  Knglish,  are  still  vbdUfr 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dtia  k 
Spain,  and,  daring  several  centuries,  it  krii 
the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  nei(k^(^ 
hood  of  Madrid  has,  by  degrees,  atrinpeA  i*  ^ 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  it  wooU  hivc 
been  almost  entirely  deserted  bat  for  itsesib'- 
dral,  originally  a  Moorish  laoaqae,  the : 
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^iek.  behif  in  grast  part  spent  here,  con- 
Btn  cfaiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  few 
uaads  who  aie  left,  and  auists,  in  some 
^ee;  those  amall  manufactures  of  sword- 
es  and  silk  stuff*,  which  are  established  in 
citj.  It  stands  on  the  Tskus.  The  situa- 
is romantic,  resemblinfc  tliat  of  Durham; 
the  town  is  ill  built,  poor,  and  mean.  It 
about  20,000  inhabitants, 
irjcos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Castilian 
rdom.  The  cathedral,  the  building  of  which 
ctHnmcnced  in  1221,  is  one  of  the  moat 
niflcent  structures  of  the  Grothic  kind,  now 
Europe.  Its  form  is  exactly  the  same  as 
of  York  Minster,  and  at  the  east  end  is  an 
gonal  building,  like  the  chapter-house  at 
I.  The  city  in  general  is  ill  built;  but  it 
one  handsome  square,  a  fine  palace,  and 
e  beaatiful  churches  and  cliapels.  The 
ber  ot  inhabitants  is  12,0uu.  The  cele- 
ed  Cid,  whose  name  sliines  in  Spanish 
ny  and  romance,  was  bom  at  Burgos.  Uis 
lina  rest  in  the  convent  of  San  Pedro  de 
Irna,  about  two  leagues  fh>m  the  city, 
idigox  claims  our  notice  as  a  place  of  great 
luiiy,  and  of  modem  fame.  It  is  the 
cal  of  Estremadura,  and  the  see  of  a  biahop. 
he  cathedral  are  some  of  the  works  of 
slca,  who  was  bom  in  this  town.  It  has 
UMlOO  inhabitants,  but  is  not  large,  popu- 
,  or  commercial;  but  it  is  consiiiered  as 
key  of  Spain  on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
its  strength  was  evinced  in  the  war  which 
Biciiced  in  ISOd.  Tanning,  soap-maluug, 
wfAving  of  coarse  woollens,  are  the  chief 
chea  of  industry. 

.  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  capital  of 
ria,with2H^llOO  inhabitants,  deserves  uotice 
x»  former  rather  than  its  present  fame. 
rims  used  to  flock  to  this  town  from  all 
I  of  Spain,  and  from  other  countries,  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  youuger, 
le  remains,  the  people  say,  were  deposited 
le  cathedral ;  and  the  multiplied  ott'erings 
!  exceedingly  valuable:  but  this  supersti- 
has  declined  in  modem  times.  Tlie  city 
Some  stately  public  edifices ;  but  it  is  nut 
meral  well  built.  In  the  same  provmcc  is 
d,  a  place  which,  Itaving  a  large  and  ex- 
M  harbour,  rose,  after  the  year  1752,  from 
4acurJty  ot  a  fishing  liamlet  to  the  dignity 
eonsidnable  town,  and  is  now  tlic  chief 
il  station  in  Spain.  It  has  15,UU0  inlia- 
Us.  Coruua,  which  is  also  in  Galicia,  and 
t  population  of  2S(,UU0  souls,  is  another 
UtBt  naval  station.  A  short  distance  from 
town*  Sir  John  Moore  fell  in  the  hour  of 

hialtar,  in  Andaliuia,  has  been  a  dcpen- 
y  of  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  year 

when  it  was  taken  by  the  adventurous 
iRe  of  a  party  of  sailors.  Repeated  at- 
>ts  have  since  been  made  to  retake  it,  but 
•vt  Boccess.  It  is  a  commodious  port, 
(med  nacorally  fbr  commanding  the  pas- 

of  the  StraiCfOr,  in  otlier  words,  the  en- 


trance into  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant 
seas:  but  the  road  is  neither  safe  against  an 
enemy  nor  storms.  The  bay  is  about  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  length  of  thi 
strait  is  about  33  miles,  and  the  ba-adth  14. 
The  fortified  rock  is  regarded  as  one  of  tin 
keys  of  Spain,  and  is  always  fuminhed  with 
a  garrison  well  provided  ior  its  defence. 
Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  wliich  is 
well  fortified  and  planted  with  suns.  The 
place  is  accensible  on  the  land  side  only  by  ^ 
narrow  passage  between  the  precipitous  rock 
and  the  sea;  but  that  is  walled  and  strength- 
ened both  by  art  and  nature,  and  so  cncloaed 
by  liigh  steep  hills,  as  to  render  access  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  It  has  two  gates  on  that 
side,  and  as  many  toward  the  sea.  The  town 
is  situated  behind  the  principal  bastions,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  ouc  handsome  street, 
rises  in  tiers  of  mean  housen  a  ronsiderable 
way  up  the  declivity.  About  2(),(XMi  persons,  of 
whom  ItUN)  are  Jews,  and  a  great  number  arc 
Moors,  compose  the  population.  As  the  soil 
produces  scarcely  anytliing,  all  their  provi- 
sions are  brought  to  them  cither  fn>m  Eng- 
land, or  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary. 
Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely  under  mili- 
tary government;  but,  that  power  producing 
those  abuses  which  are  naturally  attendant  on 
it,  the  parliament  tliought  proper  to  erect  the 
town  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the  civil  power 
is  now  lodged  in  its  magistrates. 

SPANISH  ISLANDS. 
The  Balearic  islands  are  the  only  islands  of 
any  consequence,  in  Europe,  which  belong  to 
Spain.  They  arc  situated  m  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  to  the  eastward  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  and,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
occupy,  «ith  their  intervening  channels,  a 
sjiace  of  about  iw  miles.  The  general  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  "  to  throw,"  the 
natives,  in  ancient  times,  having  been  remark- 
able for  their  skill  as  slingers.  They  are  five 
in  number — three  larger,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  ivi(,a,  and  two  smaller,  Cabrera  and  For- 
mcntcra.  They  are  hilly,  and  do  not  produce 
cum  sufficient  for  their  inhabitants;  but  they 
are  well  cultivated  with  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fmit.  There  are  some  vestiges  in  them 
ot  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities. 

Majorca,  or  Mallorca,  the  larxest  of  these 
islands,  has  a  circumference  of  143  miles,  and 
an  area  of  about  1410  nquare  miles.  It  is  a 
country  of  nmch  picturenque  beauty,  has  a 
delicious  climate,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  Its 
population  is  about  140,(100.  The  two  princi- 
pal towns  are  Palma  and  Alcudia,  of  which  tlie 
funucr  is  the  capital,  and  contains  about 
33,000  inhabitants.  Palma  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  a  spire  so  light  and  graceful  that  it  is 
called  the  Angels'  Tower.  Here  is  also  a  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded,  in  1483,  by  Ferdi- 
nand V. 

Minorca,  or  Mcnorca,  the  seconOi  ot  \\x« 
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Balearic  Ules,  lies  about  25  miles  from  Majorca, 
has  a  ciieumference  of  62  miles,  an  area  of  about 
300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
35,000.  Prom  1708  to  1756,  firom  1763  to  17«2,  and 
from  17%  to  1802,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  Ciudadella,  with  4000  inhabitants, 
is  its  present  capital;  but  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Port  Mahon,  which  has  19,000  inhabitants, 
and  an  admirable  port.  Fort  St.  Philip,  once 
fruned  for  its  strenfcth,  no  lonKer  exists :  when 
the  island  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  they  blew  up  the  fort,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  again  beneficial  to  an  in- 
vader. 

Ivi9a.  with  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  is 
nearly  27  miles  long,  and  15  wide  in  its  broadest 
part.  The  capital  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  islands,  and  has  6600  inhabitants.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  salt  is  exported  firom  this 
island. 

Formentera  and  Cabrera  are  of  diminutive 
size,  and  have  nothing  which  demands  no- 
tice :  the  latter,  which  is  barren  and  rocky,  was 
used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  prison  for  the 
French,  during  the  war  from  1808  to  1814. 

CoHHBacB  AND  Mandpactdbbs.  — When 
gold  and  silver  were  profusely  drawn  firom  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  those  metals 
were  chiefly  consigned  to  the  merchants  of 
other  nations,  in  return  for  a  variety  of  manu- 
fltctnred  goods  and  other  commodities.  Seville 
was  the  principal  seat  of  this  commerce  for 
two  centuries;  but,  in  1720,  it  was  transferred 
to  Cadis,  which,  even  after  other  ports  had 
been  opened,  ei^oyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trade  of  Spain.  New  manufactures  were  gra- 
dually introduced  by  the  natives,  and  their 
exports  were  at  length  so  far  varied,  as  to  ren- 
der the  balance  of  trade  less  unfavourable 
to  them. 

At  St.  Ildefonso  the  glass  manufacture  is 
carried  on  with  a  degree  of  excellence  even 
superior  to  that  which  is  displayed  in  Eng- 
land. The  largest  mirrors  are  made  in  a  brass 
firame,  162  inches  long,  S3  wide,  and  6  deep, 
weighing  near  nine  tons.  Here  is  also  a  manu- 
factoiy  of  linen;  but  it  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

In  the  city  of  Valencia,  a  few  years  ago, 
5000  looms,  and  300  stockiug-frames,  gave  em- 
ployment to  more  than  20,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  enumerating  those  who  exercise 
profMaions  relative  to  the  manufacture,  such  as 
penoBt  who  prepare  the  wood  and  iron-work 
of  10  great  a  number  of  machines,  or  spin, 
wind,  or  ^e  the  silk.  The  woollen  branch  is 
alio  eultivaied  in  this  city  with  success.  At 
Alcorn,  about  two  leagues  trom  Valencia,  a 
manofhcture  of  porcelain  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  artisans  have  acquired  reputation  for 
their  painted  tiles.  At  Valencia,  the  best 
s^Mrtments  are  floored  with  these,  which  are 
maarkable  for  neatness  and  coolness,  and  are 
stroBfer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
HoUaad. 

At  CnthatnuL  ihej  make  sreat  quantities  of 


the  esparto  ropes  and  caUea,  sodm 
like  hemp,  and  others  plaited, 
tions  are  performed  with  surpri 
These  cables  are  excellent,  bees 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
not  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  roc 
coast.  The  esparto  makes  gt 
houses,  and  it  is  also  spun  into  f 
the  purpose  of  making  cloth.  I. 
couraged,  there  is  no  doubt  tlu 
facture  might  be  brought  to  sucfa 
to  make  this  once  useless  rusl 
abundant  wealth  to  the  southen 
Spain ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  and 
duction  of  all  the  high  and 
mountains  of  the  south.  But,  i 
this  manufacture  has  much  de 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  h 
greatly  in  the  southern  provinces 
cochineal  insect  has  also  been  na 

As  to  the  hempen  cordage  whii 
Spain  for  the  use  of  the  royal  na^ 
observes,  that  it  is  better  and 
than  that  of  the  principal  do 
magazines  in  Europe,  because  in 
hemp,  all  the  towy  part  we  leave 
out,  and  used  in  caulking;  when 
double  advantage  of  more  solid 
the  better  caullung  of  vessels, 
tom  in  our  rope-yards,  which  t 
have  avoided  adopting,  is  the  t 
cordage,  and  keeping  it  a  long  t 
In  this  state  the  tar  ferments  s 
hemp,  and  the  cordage  is  extremel; 
even  after  being  very  little  used. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  obtaini 
bom.  the  north;  but  now  the 
Granada,  Aragon,  and  Navarre, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  he 
All  the  sailcloth  and  cordage  i 
tines  at  Cadiz  are  made  with  S] 
the  texture  of  which  is  even,  clost 

One  of  the  most  important  p: 
this  country,  and  the  most  valua 
commerce,  is  barilla,  a  species  o: 
is  used  for  making  soap,  for  bleai 
glass.  All  the  nations  in  Europe 
bustion  of  various  vegetable  subf 
some  kind  of  jiot-ash;  but  the  r 
lence  of  the  barilla  hiss  hithertc 
preference.  The  country  tliat  i 
about  60  leagues  in  length,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterrant 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richest 
Europe  in  saltpetre;  and  the  m 
curious.  "  I  observed,"  says  Mr. ' 
large  enclosure,  with  a  numbei 
about  20  feet  high,  at  regular  di 
each  other.  These  were  colleet 
rubbish  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  ai 
ings  of  the  highways.  They  had 
the  winter  piled  up  in  the  maaiK 
found  them.  At  this  time  men  wwi 
wheeling  them  away,  and  spreadh 
earth  tothethickneaa  of  aboBt  <a 
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iiiK  what  had  been  previotuly 
nflnenee  of  the  nan  and  air. 
■mniner  these  heaps  had  been 
ns  thus  exposed,  they  would 
oantitjr  of  salt  ajcain,  and,  as 
he  produce  would  never  fail ; 
%  been  washed,  no  saltpetre 
1  without  a  subsequent  ex- 
'  this  earth  they  can  lixiviate 
nne  they  have  washed  twenty 
:  seren  years,  and  some  they 
0  this  operation  fifteen  times 
(ing  always  by  the  eye  when 
it  to  advantage,  and  by  the 
ielded  a  lixivium  of  a  proper 
wbicli,  by  evaporating  the 
they  obtain  the  saltpetre." 
ilhctnres  of  Spain  are  chiefly 
ipper,  and  hardware;  but  the 
irk  up  the  first  of  these  arti- 
iU  which  is  displayed  by  the 
Sht  be  supposed  that  their 
rohibit  the  exportation  of  so 
ity:  yet,  by  their  kindness  or 
nations  are  benefitted.  Even 
wool  are  most  frequently  ex- 
heep  which  grate  during  the 
mountains  of  Leon,  and  are 
tumn,  for  the  advantage  of  a 
into  Estremadura,  where  they 
,  when  they  are  taken  into 
•m,  furnish  wool  which  is  not 
oe,  but  strong,   particularly 

washed  at  Segovia.  From 
e  is  chiefly  exported;  and  the 
im  tiiat  town  are  iron  and 
iports  are  dried  fish,  fish-oil, 
'Uial  produce,  and  British 
)ds. 

AMD  GoTBBHMaNT. — Spain, 
lost  tne,  was  till  very  lately 
kingdom  in  Europe;  and  the 
10  visible  in  most  parts  of  the 
peat  measure  the  result  of 
smment,  as  a  proper  degree 
lot  paid  to  the  interest  and 
•pie.  The  monarchy  is  here- 
!s  are  capable  of  succession, 
n  questioned,  whether  liis 

n%ht  not  bequeath  his 
emise,  to  any  member  of  the 
m  he  may  prefer.  It  is  at 
t  the  House  of  Bourbon  as- 
of  Spain  by  virtue  of  the  last 

lanlah  kingdoms,  or  princi- 
lerl^  its  cortea  or  national 
ned  the  chief  authority  with 
;  these  assemblies  gradually 
Dooadunents  of  despotism* 
d  or  disused  as  superfluous 
>ven  in  Aragon,  the  justiciary 
laiaied  and  asserted,  in  the 
i,  tke  right  of  dethronement, 
ea  of  Austria  and  his  sncces- 
maaiBs  of  privilege;  yet,  in  , 


the  Biscayan  provincei  they  luffered  the  people 
to  eqjoy  a  remnant  of  fk«edom  under  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  states. 

After  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French 
armies,  the  Cortes  met,  and  held  their  sittings 
in  the  isle  of  Leon.  One  of  their  labours  was 
the  forming  of  a  new  constitution,  wlilch  was 
promulgated  in  1813.  The  French  constitution 
of  1791  was  the  model  upon  which  it  was 
flramed.  It  established  only  one  representative 
body,  composed  of  deputies,  elected  by  the 
juntas  of  parishes,  districts,  and  provinces. 
The  government  of  the  nation  was  declared  by 
it  to  be  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy;  the 
sovereignty,  however,  residing  essentially  in 
the  nation,  which  alone  had  the  right  to  make 
its  ftmdamental  laws.  The  executive  power 
vras  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person 
vras  sacred  and  inviolable ;  all  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  ministers.  Only  a  suspensive 
veto,  upon  the  enactments  of  the  legislature, 
was  granted  to  him.  This  constitutional  code, 
wldch  certainly  had  defects,  was  abolished  by 
the  worthless  Ferdinand  on  his  return  from 
France.  Spain  groaned  under  the  vilest  des- 
potism till  1820^  when  a  military  insurrection 
restored  the  constitution.  But,  in  1823,  France, 
ever  eager  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  its  neigh- 
bours, invaded  Spain,  and  enabled  Ferdinand 
to  play  the  tjnrant  once  more.  He  died  in  1833, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  his  widow,  acting  as 
regent  for  the  yoimg  queen,  deemed  it  politic 
to  relax  the  fetters  of  the  people.  Accordingly, 
she  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  under  the 
name  of  the  royal  statute.  By  this  new  arrange- 
ment, the  cortes  reappeared  under  an  altered 
form.  They  were  thenceforth  to  be  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  house;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  peers  by  birth,  and  citisens  nominated 
by  the  crown ;  the  second,  of  deputies  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  juntas  of  provinces; 
wliich  juntas  were  themselves  chosen  by  the 
district  juntas.  The  power  of  the  cortes  whs 
circumscribed  within  narrow  bounds.  In  1836, 
however,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  wrest 
flrom  the  crown  a  larger  portion  of  freedom. 
In  various  parts  of  Spain  important  cities 
loudly  demanded  the  constitution  of  1812.  At 
length  the  troops  at  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso 
joined  the  popular  cry,  and  the  queen-regent 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wish  of  the  prople. 
The  constitution  of  1812  was,  however,  consi- 
derably modified  by  the  cortes,  which  met  soon 
after  this  event,  and  was  thus  rendered  more  in 
unison  with  the  other  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Among  other  changes,  it  es- 
tablished two  chambers,  a  senate,  and  a  house 
of  representatives. 

The  laws  of  Spain  are  administered  by  twelve 
royal  courts,  or  superior  tribunals,  entitled  the 
Boyal  Chancery  of  Yalladolid,  (which  also 
judges,  in  the  last  resort,  the  civil  and  criminal 
affairs  of  Biscay,)  the  Royal  Chancery  of  Ghra- 
nsda,  the  Boyid  Council  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Royal  Audiences  of  Galicia,  .\stuiiaa,  ihft  C%i- 
nariea^  Estremadura,  Anson,  NailencVa,  C«&ir 
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innia,  and  Majorca.  The  dintricts  of  tbne 
twelve  rojal  courts  are  divided  into  corrcgidor- 
ships,  and  a  certain  number  of  alcades  are 
anbordinate  to  the  rorrr;;idor8. 

The  foreiKU  posw!»>ionK  of  the  crown  of 
Spun  are  now  limited  to  the  towns  of  Ceuta 
and  Oran,  on  the  coast  of  Barbar}-,  the  Ca- 
naries, a  ^rroup  of  iMands  to  the  westward  of 
Africa;  Cuba  and  Forto  Uiro,  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  tlie  I'hilippines,  the  Ladrone^,  and 
other  clusters  of  islauds,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Kkvem'e,  Army,  axu  Navt.— Before  the 
year  ISW,  the  royal  income,  arisiuK  from  Spain 
alone,  was  computed  at  i'6,U(iO,(iiiU  sterling; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  Spani.«h  dominions  nominally  amounted 
to  i;i4,(M)o,ilOl);  but  this  sum  was  exposed  to 
Krcat  defalcations  before  the  rest  reached  the 
treasury.  In  IHlfj,  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  less  than  £!j,(MM),uu(l,  while  the  expenditure 
was  more  than  double  that  sum.  The  expenses 
have,  however,  been  fiince  diminished.  In  1940 
the  debt  wa;*  £o7..'i<i(i,U<ni.  The  army,  during  the 
war  with  Don  Carlos,  was  3UU,(NMl  men,  but 
has  rince  been  greatly  reduced,  and  is  believed 
to  be  about  lUO.CMX)  strong.  The  once  formi- 
dable navy  of  Spain  has  dwindled  to  3  sail  of  the 
line,  K  frigates,  and  23  smaller  vessels. 

KoYAL  Arms,  Titles,  Nobility,  a?id  Oa- 
iiKRK.-  Spain  tonnurly  comprehended  twelve 
kingdoms,  all  of  which,  with  several  others, 
were,  by  name,  stated  in  the  royal  titles,  so 
that  they  amounted  in  all  to  thirty.  This  absurd 
cu*<tom  is  still  occasionally  continued  ;  hut  the 
king  is  now  generally  contented  with  the  title 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty.  The  sovereigns  of 
Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a 
sword,  without  being  cron-ncd.  Their  signature 
is,  "I  THE  KiSG."  The  king's  eldest  son  is 
called  I'rinre  of  .\8turias,  and  his  younger 
children  are,  by  way  of  distinction,  called 
Infants  or  Infantas. 

The  arms  of  Spain  exhibit  a  shield,  divided 
into  four  quarters,  containing  a  castle  wit  h  three 
towers  for  Castile,  three  lions  for  Leon,  and 
three  lilies,  in  reference  to  the  descent  of  tlie 
present  family  fn)m  the  French  niyal  line. 

The  general  name  for  those  Spanish  nobles 
and  gentlemen  wlio  are  unmixed  with  the 
Moorish  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided 
into  prinees,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  vis- 
counts, and  inferior  titles.  Such  as  are  created 
grandees  may  stand  covered  before  the  king, 
and  are  treated  with  princely  distinctions.  A 
grandee  cannot  be  apprehended  without  a 
royal  order;  and  cardinals,  archbishops,  am- 
bassadors, and  some  other  dignified  persims, 
both  in  church  and  state,  have  the  privilege, 
as  well  as  the  grandees,  to  appear  covered 
before  the  king. 

The  order  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  is  the 
richest  in  Spain.  It  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  each  under  a  grand  master;  but  the 
office  of  both  was  given,  by  Pope  Alexander  Y  I., 
to  the  king*  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  gmnd 
■ten  io  their  respective  dominions.     Tlie 


order  is  highly  esteemed  in  Spain,  and  obI; 
conferred  on  persona  of  noble  familiet.  Tat 
samemay  be  s^d  of  the  order  of  Calatitva,iBiti- 
tuted  in  1158»  by  Sancho,  king  of  Castile,  ifker 
that  fortress  had  been  taken  from  the  Mors- 
The  number,  inflnence,  and  possessions  of  the 
knights  of  this  firatcmity,  became  so  con^tkr- 
able  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  cro«i>.tt 
which,  at  length,  their  revenues,  and  theoflcc 
(»f  grand  master,  were  annexed  by  Pope  Ibdo- 
cent  VIII.  The  celebrated  order  of  Alcanun 
derived  its  origin  fh>m  that  of  St.  Julian,  or  of 
the  Pear-tree;  but,  after  Alcantara vai  ukn 
from  the  Moors,  and  made  the  chief  letiiieDce 
of  the  knight^  they  derived  their  itnpaaa 
from  that  town,  and  laid  aside  the  old  dencc 
The  order  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy  is  said  to  htir 
been  instituted  by  James  I.,  king  of  AncOi 
about  the  year  \i2»,  on  account  of  a  vow  miii 
by  him  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  during  his  ap- 
tivityin  France,  and  was  designed  forthrl^ 
demption  of  captives  f^om  the  Moors,  invhid 
were  expended  large  sums  of  money.  Itw 
first  confined  to  men;  but  the  incivsainx is'*' 
ence  of  the  fair  sex  procured  iu  extenHOBf 
females.  The  knights  of  Montesa  stom  ii 
Valencia,  near  the  close  of  the  13th  centirj.n 
the  place  of  the  templars,  and  nuoy^d  il>^ 
possessions.  Their  chief  seat  being  the  tows* 
Montesa,  the  order  thence  derived  its  »** 
and  St.  George  was  selected  for  their  psti* 
In  17/1,  Charles  III.  instituted  an  ordrr.u 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  in  romniMDA*' 
tion  of  the  birth  of  a  grandson.  The  h*^^ 
a  star  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  ••' 
edged  with  gold:  in  the  centre  of  the  enu  i» 
the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  motto  is  Hrtrt 
et  Afrrito.  None  but  persons  of  noble  deic* 
can  belong  to  this  order. 

Kbli6io?c.— The  Koniish  religion  is  the  w 
one  established  in  Spain;  but  the  infamoui  w*K 
of  Inquisition,  which  was  erected  for  the  upF"* 
of  the  prevailing  faith,  is  no  longer  alios eJ*> 
exercise  its  murderous  rigours.  SupenJi"* 
and  bigotry  are  also  slowly  but  coaitaBUr 
losing  ground.  The  immense  revennn  ti  ^ 
clergy  have  been  diminished;  the  titha  hi" 
been  taken  from  them,  and  their  salsriet  ij* 
henceforth  to  be  paid  by  the  state ;  the  muU"' 
orders  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  (** 
vents  and  lands  sold,  with  the  exception  of  dit 
convents  belonging  to  the  nuns,  which  w 
not  be  taken  till  the  death  of  their  piesnt^ 
cupants;  and  a  growing  disposition  IsippX^ 
to  resist  the  papal  controL 

Archbishoprics  a:id  BiBHoraict. --J* 
Spain  there  are  8  archbishoprics  and  51  k**^ 
rics.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  ■tyle'^ 
primate  of  Spain,  and  is  great-dianMUiMi 
Castile.  His  revenues  were  fonneriy ' 
The  presentation  to  archbiskoptiet 
rics  belongs  to  the  crown,  subject  to 
ation  by  the  holy  see.  At  present,  la  e**" 
quence  of  the  pope  having  rehiaed  to  gMt  <**[ 
limiatory  bulls  to  the  ecclesiasties  nowiMW 
by  the  regent,  most  of  the  sees  are  tcnpennV 
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■tend  hf  hUkapt  appointed  by  the 


KATVBB.— Spain  hat  scarcely  produced 
1  men  in  proportion  to  the  excellent 
ies  of  its  natives.  This  defect  may,  in 
leasnre,  be  attributed  to  the  indolence 
xitry  of  the  Spaniards,  while  living  under 
itism,  which  prevented  them  from  mak- 
t  progress  in  the  polite  arts  which  they 
ise   would.      Several    of   the  ancient 

of  the  church  were  Spaniards;  and 
K  is  irreatly  indebted  to  Isidore,  bishop 
lie,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Such,  how- 
'as  the  i^oom  of  the  Austrian  Kovem- 
hat  took  place  with  the  emperor  Charles 
t  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author 
m  Quixote,"  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1349,  en- 
ito  the  army  in  a  station  little  superior 
of  a  common  soldier,  and  died  neglected, 
^hting  bravely  for  his  country  at  the 
of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  lost  his  left 
His  satire  upon  knight-errantry,  in  his 
itures  of  Don  Quixote,"  did  as  much 

to  his  countrymen,  by  curing  them  of 

dicnkms  spirit,  as  it  now  does  honour 

own  memory.     lie  is,  perhaps,  to  be 

at  the  head  of  moral  and  hiunorous 

a. 

'Visiona  of  Quevedo,"  and  some  other 
latirical  pieces,  having  been  translated 
e  English  language,  have  rendered  that 
weU  known  in  this  country.  He  was 
he  best  writers  of  the  IJth  century,  ex- 
eqnally  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Beside 
rit  as  a  poet,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
1  languages,  and  possessed  great  erudi- 
lS  a  poet,  he  excelled  both  in  the  serious 
rlesqne  style,  and  was  happy  in  a  turn 
onr  aimilu  to  that  which  we  admire  in 
■nd  Swift. 
f  was  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early 

The  most  distinguished  dramatic  poet 
latkm  was  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  con- 
trj  with  our  Shakspeare.  He  possessed 
jnatlon  astonishingly  fertile,  and  wrote 
almost  miraculous  rapidity;  but  in  his 
e  works  he  disregarded  the  unities,  and 
,  his  plays  more  to  the  taste  of  the  age, 
the  roles  of  criticism.  His  lyric  com- 
M,  and  fugitive  pieces,  with  his  prose 
tana  a  collection  of  50  volumes,  beside 
matie  works,  which  make  28  volumes 
ezclnaive  of  400  scriptural  dramatic 
<al]ed  in  Spain,  Autos  Sacramentales. 
n  was  also  a  dramatic  writer  of  con- 
B  note;  but  many  of  his  plays  are  very 
IS  in  their  tendency. 
juMg  a  divine,  the  most  voluminous,  per- 
at  ever  wrote,  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  his 
Mve  been  kmg  distinguished  only  by 
Ih.  Herrera,  and  some  other  writers, 
uif  De  SoUa,  displayed  great  abilities 
Tf,  hf  investigating  the  antiquities  of 
,  and  writing  the  history  of  its  con- 
|f^^«ii«r  the  Jesuit,  was  also  an  able 
1.     Am*»"g  the  writers  who  i^peared 


in  Spain  in  modem  times.  Father  Feyjoo  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished.  His  perform' 
ances  evince  talent  and  acuteness,  extensive 
reading,  and  uncommon  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, especially  when  his  situation  and  coun- 
try are  considered.  Uon  Francisco  Peres  Bayer, 
archdeacon  of  Valencia;  the  Count  de  Campo- 
manes,  the  political  economist;  Ustariz,  and 
Munoz,  the  historian,  may  also  be  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  Spanish  literati.  Spain 
has  likewise  produced  many  travellers  and 
voyagers  to  both  the  Indies,  whose  vmtings  are 
equidly  amusing  and  instractive.  Of  the  mo- 
dem Spanish  poets,  Yriarte,  Melendez,  and 
Ariaza,  seem  to  be  the  most  admired;  and  ex- 
temporaneous versifiers,  not  however  equal  to 
the  Italian  imorovisatori,  frequently  offer  them- 
selves to  public  notice.  The  most  universal 
of  the  present  Spanish  writers  is  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  who  has  succeeded  in  tragedy,  comedy, 
various  kinds  of  poetry,  and  politics. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  polite  arts;  and  not  only  the 
cities,  but  the  palaces,  especially  the  Escurial, 
discover  many  striking  specimens  of  their  abili- 
ties as  sculptors  and  architects.  Palomino,  in 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting,  has 
inserted  the  lives  of  233  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  flourished  in  Spain  fh)m  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.  Among  the  most  eminent 
Spanish  painters  were  Velasques;  Murillo, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Spanish  Vandyke ; 
Ribeira;  and  Claudio  Coello,  whose  style  of 
painting  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Paul 
Veronese. 

Un ivxasiTiss  ANn  Schools.  —  In  Spain 
there  are  several  universities,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Salamanca,  founded  in  the  year  1200,  by  Al- 
fonso, king  of  Leon.  Among  the  other  univer- 
sities are  those  of  Seville,  Compostella,  To- 
ledo, Valladolid,  Alcala,  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
Uuesca,  and  Cervera.  They  neither  flourish 
in  the  number  of  students,  nor  in  the  ability 
and  learning  of  professors. 

Lanodagk.— The  Spanish  language,  like  the 
Italian, is  derived  from  the  Latin;  and  it  might 
properly  be  called  a  corrupted  Latin,  were  it  not 
for  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic  words  intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  Moors  and  Goths,  espe- 
cially the  former.  It  is  a  migestic  and  expres- 
sive language;  and  foreigners,  who  understand 
it  best,  esteem  it  most ;  for  the  Spanish  works 
of  genius  appear  to  disadvantage  even  in  the 
best  translations:  and  Cervantes  speaks  almost 
as  awkward  English,  as  Shakspeare  does 
French.  In  the  north  and  west  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Basque  language  is  usually  spoken — 
a  language  which  has  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  any  other  in  Europe,  and  was  probably  that 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Spain.  There 
are  three  dialects  of  it,  not  much  differing  fh>m 
each  other. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Spanish  is  as  follovra:— 

"  Padre  nuestro,  que  estas  en  el  cielo,  sancti- 

ficado  se  el  tu  nombre ;  venga  a  noa  e\  tu  ies^QO\ 
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tiafcase  ta  Toluntad,  assi  en  la  tierra  como  en 
p1  delo;  el  pan  nuestro  de  cada  dia  da  nos  de 
oy;  y  perdona  nos  neastras  dendaa  assi  como 
no9  otroi  pcrdonamoB  a  nuestros  deudores ;  no 
nos  dexes  cair  en  la  tentacioa,  rata  libra  nos 
de  mal:  porque  tao  es  el  reyno,  y  la  potencia, 
y  la  ffloriu,  prr  los  sikIos.    Amen." 

Antiqditibs.— These  are  chiefly  Roman  and 
Moorish.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Trajan,  ex- 
tends over  a  deep  valley,  and  is  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  159  arches.  It  is  beautiAil  in  its 
design,  and  in  an  admirable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Other  Roman  aqueducts,  theatres,  and 
circi,  are  to  be  found  at  Tarragona,  and  in 
diiferent  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruinous  watch- 
tower  near  Cadis,  is  vulgarly,  bjjt  erroneously, 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
Near  the  city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  way,  paved  viih  large  flat  stones ;  it 
was  continued  to  Merida,  and  thence  to  Seville. 
At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
theatre,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  church. 
It  is  60U  feet  in  length,  bOO  in  breadth,  and 
of  a  proportional  height ;  the  roof,  which  is 
amazingly  bold  and  lofty,  is  supported  by  350 
pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming 
eleven  aisles,  in  which  are  366  altars,  and  :!4 
gates ;  every  part  being  enriched  and  adorned 
with  the  most  noble  and  costly  ornaments.  At 
Martorel,  a  large  to«'n,  where  much  black  lace 
is  manufactured,  is  a  lofty  bridge,  built  in  1768, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  one,  that  had 
existed  1985  years  from  its  erection  by  Dannibal. 
At  the  north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch  or  gate- 
way, said  to  have  been  raised  by  that  general, 
in  honour  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  It  is  almost 
entire,  well  proportioned  and  simple,  without 
any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a  rim  or  two 
of  hewn  stone.  Near  Morviedro,  the  ancient 
Saguntum,  are  some  Roman  remains — as  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  an  exact  semicircle  about 
82  yards  in  diameter ;  some  of  the  galleries  are 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  persons  might 
attend  the  exhibitions  without  inconvenience. 

The  Moorish  antiquities  are  rich  and  mag- 
nificent. The  cathedral,  formerly  a  mosque,  at 
Cordova,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
fortified  palace  of  Alhambra  was  built  in  1280, 
by  the  second  Moorish  king  of  Granada;  and, 
in  1493,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighteenth  king,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  which  is  ascended  by  a  road  bordered 
with  hedges  of  double  or  imperial  myrtles,  and 
rows  of  eldiB.  On  this  hill,  within  the  old 
walls,  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  began  a  new 
palace  in  1537,  which  was  never  finished,  though 
the  shell  of  it  remuns.  It  is  built  of  yellow 
stone:  the  outside  forms  a  square  of  190  feet. 
The  inride  is  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a 
pmrtico  of  the  Tuican  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric 
Older,  each  wipported  by  83  columns,  made  of 
aa  many  ainglie  pieces  of  marble.  The  grand 
cntruiMii  OTnamentedwith  columns  of  jasper, 
9m  the  pedestals  of  which  arc  representations 
aThMiaiylaaMrUelNUMO-KUevo.  The  Moorish 


palace  has  no  external  beaut 
houses  and  towers,  walled  n 
stones  of  different  dimensioi 
entirely  destitute  of  omamei 
over  with  stucco  by  a  very 
within,  says  Mr.  Swinburne, ' 
the  most  curious  place  tlial 
perhaps  in  Europe.  Nothin 
any  where  else  can  convej 
edifice,  except  you  take  it  firo 
of  an  opera,  or  the  tales  of 
first  court  has  a  fountain  in 
peristyle  paved  with  marble, 
upon  very  slight  pillars,  in 
style  dUTering  from  all  the 
arcliitecture.  The  walls  ai 
fret-work  in  stucco,  which  is 
at  certain  distances ;  and,  in 
Arabic  sentences,  some  of  a 
others  in  praise  of  the  found 
gilt  or  painted;  and  time  hai 
brilliancy  of  the  colours.  Mi 
on  the  lower  part  of  each 
festoons  and  fantastic  knot: 
takes  its  name  fh)m  twelve 
which  support  a  marble  ba 
passed  with  a  fine  colonnai 
project  into  the  court  at  thi 
the  ceilings  of  which  are  ve; 
the  capitals  of  the  colum 
wrought,  but  have  not  that 
modem  taste  would  require 
not  far  from  this  court,  is  gi 
its  form,  the  elegance  of  it 
exquisite  manner  in  which 
signed,  painted,  and  finished, 
hall  is  the  entrance  into  th< 
sisters,  so  named  from  two 
extraordinary  dimensions,  w 
the  fioor.  From  the  queei 
which  is  a  small  square 
decorated,  in  the  middle  of 
long  passage  leads  to  the  ha 
which  Mr.  Jacob  thus  des 
square  of  40  feet,  80  feet  in 
windows,  opening  upon  bait 
the  views  of  the  country  a 
The  Arabic  inscriptions  are 
lain,  with  exquisite  skill,  so  f 
stucco  ornaments,  which  e^ 
The  ceiling  is  very  beaut 
wood  of  various  colours,  and 
number  of  gold  and  silver 
forms  of  circles,  crowns, 
king's  bed-chamber  has  twc 
the  beds  were  placed,  upon  i 
of  blue  and  white  tiles;  an 
in  the  summer  by  a  fount 
alcoves  are  the  royal  baths, 
from  the  roof,  and  beautiful! 
UiSTOBT.— It  is  most  pn 
was  originally  peopled  by 
Gaul;  and  it  afterward  n 
bodies  of  adventurers  from  . 
nicians  also  sent  colonies 
Cadix  and  Malaga.    On  the 
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le  poncMkm  of  this  coontiy  be- 
jeet  of  oontention  between  those 
tnblics:  for  some  time  the  Culha- 
the  upper  hand,  but  at  length  the 

Bomans  preruled;  and  Spain  re- 
aeir  possession  until  the  decline  of 
.  The  Soeri,  Vandals,  and  Alans, 
kingdom  among  them ;  but,  in  58a, 
.hs  l>ecame  the  masters  nearly  of 
eninsala,  after  having,  for  above  a 

a  half,  ruled  over  a  considerable 
The  prince  who  achieved  tliis  con- 
icovigild,  whose  victories  over  the 
ished  ids  warlike  reputation,  while 
nore  honourable  fame  of  humanity 
us  own  son  to  death,  for  supporting 
ic  faith  against  Arianism.     The 

subsequently  filled  by  seventeen 
:he  same  race,  few  of  whom  were 
lat  digrnified  station, 
aving  taken  arms  against  the  tyrant 
nxed  the  crown  for  himself,  in  710; 
lot  govern  with  wisdom  or  equity. 
is  vindictive  cruelty,  the  two  sons 
king  fled  to  Cents,  in  Africa,  and 
:ed  their  fears  and  their  resentment 
le,  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  to 
r  of  the  colony.    As  Boderic,  in  the 

of  power,  had  offered  violence  to 
T  of  Count  Julian,  that  nobleman 
ted  to  AMca,  and  implored  the  aid 
cens  for  the  detlunnement  of  the 
he  represented  as  very  unpopular, 
then  acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  the 
d,  ea^ly  embraced  this  oppor- 
dbag  Spain  to  the  dominions  of  his 

d,  fai  713,  sent  thither  7000  men 
L.     Having  taken  Heraclea,  upon 

e,  the  Saracens  gave  to  the  rocky 
appellation  of  Oiebel-Tarik,  or  the 
)f  Tarik— a  name  since  corrupted 
tar;  and,  boldly  prosecuting  their 
eated  all  the  troops  tliat  ventured 
hem.  When  Tarik  Iiad  been  rein- 
Boderic  bad  taken  the  field  with  a 
,  of  which  one  division  was  com- 
'  the  archbishop,  success  seemed 
equally  balanced  in  the  battle  of 

the  traitorous  prelate,  by  going 
infidels,  gave  victory  to  their  arms. 
ither  fell  in  battle,  or  was  drowned 
.  At  EcUa,  soon  after,  the  opposite 
n  contended  with  great  fii^;  and 
as  the  invaders  were  called,  because 
fhim  Mauritania)  were  again  vic- 
!t  Spain  was  not  wholly  subdued 
rly  efforts.  In  many  of  the  towns, 
tt  the  inhabitants  protracted  the 
and  some  were  not  taken  before 

panlyxed  the  operations  of  the 
To  accelerate  the  desired  conquest, 
e  a  descent  with  18,000  men.    He 

eonntry  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
roviiices  with  terror  and  dismay; 
Abdalasit  pursued  the  same  object 
eal*  bat  with  less  cruelty. 


A  great  number  of  the  natives,  disdaining  to 
submit  to  the  enemy,  fled  to  the  mountaius 
wliich  separate  the  province  of  Leon  from  the 
Austurias ;  and  they  found  a  leader  in  the  per- 
son of  Pelajo,  who  traced  liis  descent  fh)m  the 
royal  line.  The  Cantabrians,  or  the  people  of 
Biscay,  also  flocked  to  liis  standard;  and  he 
kept  the  Moors  in  alarm  by  occasional  irrup- 
tions into  the  territories  which  they  had 
seized.  One  of  their  best  oflScers  marched 
against  hira,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop 
of  Seville,  who  in  vain  urged  him  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times.  Betiring  to  a 
mountainous  defile,  Pelajo  baflled  all  the  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  slew  their  commander,  and 
put  the  prelate  to  death,  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  Of  liis  subsequent  conduct  and 
exertions  we  liave  no  certain  knowledge;  but 
he  preserved  the  remains  of  the  Visi-Gkithic 
kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his 
descendants. 

Abdalazis  having  espoused  the  widow  of 
Boderic,  she  advised  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain;  and,  as  he  refused  to  violate 
his  duty  to  the  khalif,  she  contrived,  by  lower- 
ing the  door  of  his  apartment,  to  make  his 
officers  bow  or  stoop  when  they  entered.  Pre- 
tending that  they  had  saluted  him  as  king, 
she  placed  on  liis  head  a  golden  crown.  He 
was  instantly  assassinated  by  the  indignant 
warriors:  but  the  country  was  more  misgo- 
verned after  his  death.  Elhor  fixed  the  seat  of 
power  at  Cordova,  and  exercised  the  most 
tyrannic  sway,  not  only  over  the  Christians, 
but  also  over  the  Moslems. 

Not  content  with  the  commanding  infinence 
which  the  Moors  thus  exercised  in  Spain,  Ab- 
dalrahman  wished  to  add  France  to  the  Moham- 
medan conquests :  but  his  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  that  country,  in  733,  in  which  he  was 
opposed  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel,  was 
so  disastrous  to  himself  and  his  army,  that  it 
completely  checked  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
infidels  upon  that  part  of  Europe. 

The  Yisi-Oothic  king,  Pelajo,  dying  in  735. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Favila,  whose  death, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  consigned  the 
throne  to  Alfonso,  sumaraed  the  Catholic, 
son-in-law  of  Peligo.  While  this  small  king- 
dom was  slowly  augmented  by  the  recovery  of 
towns  and  districts,  intestine  war  arose  among 
the  Moors.  As  the  authority  of  the  khalif,  or 
of  his  viceroy  in  Africa,  could  not  effectually 
repress  these  commotions,  the  idea  of  forming 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain  occurred  to 
Abdalrahman,  the  son  of  Moawiah,  a  man  of 
talent  and  courage.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  Moors  to  a  new  family, 
which  had  wrested  the  khalifa te  from  the  Ora- 
miad  princes,  he  assumed  the  royal  title  in 
7S5,  on  pretence  of  his  descent  firom  the  family 
of  Mohammed,  and  prepared  to  govern  «ith 
that  policy  and  vigour  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
Cordova  was  his  capital.  He  did  not,  however, 
establish  his  power  withoat  tlie  VnteneoWou 
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of  armi.  lie  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the 
Moorish  govemat,  over  whom  he  was  finally 
enabled  to  triumph  by  the  superior  number 
and  determined  zeal  of  his  partisans.  His 
administration  was  occasionally  thwarted  and 
disturbed  by  faction ;  but  he  boldly  withstood 
all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  peace 
after  a  nign  of  thirty-two  years.  The  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  under  his  sway;  and  few 
princes  of  that  period  were  equal  to  him  in 
political  ability. 

The  kinKdum  of  OTiedo,  as  that  realm  was 
called  which  Peli^o  retained,  was  exposed  to 
the  danfcer  of  a  powerful  attack  irom  Abdal- 
rahman;  but,  when  the  latter  was  on  his 
march  for  that  purpose,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
rumour  of  a  commotion,  and  did  not  resume 
the  enterprise.  Froila,  son  of  Ail'unso,  main- 
tained the  di((nity  of  the  Christian  kingdom, 
and  extended  its  frontiers  by  his  cuiuage  and 
activity.  When  the  Krcater  part  of  Ualicia 
had  been  recovered,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  Moors,  who  destroyed  the  churches,  and 
made  dreadful  havoc;  but  they  were  so 
harassed  in  their  retreat,  that  only  a  small 
part  of  their  army  escaped.  Uesham,  the  son 
of  Abdalrahman,  gave  orders  for  a  new  inva- 
sion, which,  however,  did  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectations. Tltis  prince  emulated  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts;  and, 
in  that  respect,  his  son,  Al-llakem,  did  not 
degenerate.  The  new  khalif  (for  that  vene- 
rated title  was  assumed  by  the  Moorish  kiagt 
of  Spain)  would  have  been  a  very  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Christians,  if  be  had  not  been 
frequently  embarrassed  by  sedition  and  revolt. 
IJis  successor,  Abdalrahman  II.,  commenced 
his  reign  in  82*J,  with  great  preparations  for 
war;  and,  as  Catalonia  had  been  formed  into  a 
separate  government  by  the  united  efforts  lof 
the  Spaniards  and  French,  he  particularly  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  its  capital.  That  object  he 
accomplished ;  but  he  did  not,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  so  seriously  impair  the 
Christian  interest  as  his  friends  expected,  or 
his  enemies  apprehended.  Un  the  contrary, 
in  defiance  of  his  power,  a  new  state  arose; 
lor,  in  828,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  was  founded 
as  a  barrier  against  his  arms,  lie  took,  indeed, 
the  city  of  Leon,  whicli  had  been  added  to  the 
Asturian  realm,  pillaged  it,  and  consigned  it  to 
the  flames:  but  for  thin  insult  be  was  severely 
rliastised  by  Ramiro,  who  had  succeeded  Al- 
fonso the  Chaste.  Uis  troops  were  thrown 
into  confusion  near  Calahorra,  intimidated 
into  the  most  disgraceful  flight,  and  pursued 
with  unsparing  vengeance.  In  the  reign  of 
Ordono  the  Christians  were  also  victorious 
over  Mousa,  a  distinguished  general,  who  had 
revolted  from  Abdalrahman's  sim  Mohammed; 
hut,  when  they  had  joined  the  son  of  that 
rebel,  they  suffered  a  sanguinary  defeat.  Al- 
fonso III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  862,  was 
a  gallant  and  able  defender  of  their  cause ;  but, 
un/brtooately,  they  were  not  animated  by  a 
•pirit  of  oonoord.   Thdr  (Uuenftwni  cuve  him 


great  nneaainess :  he  was  harassed  «-ith  cic* 
spiraciei  and  insorrecUona,  and  was  at  kngtt 
induced  to  resign  his  crown. 

About  the  year  918,  Ordono  II.,  ion  of  Al- 
fonso, transferred  the  seat  of  his  monarchy  to 
Leon.  lie  was,  at  the  same  time,  compkic 
master  of  Ualicia;  and  a  great  part  of  UU 
Castile  had  been  recovered  before  his  tccci- 
sion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  that 
province  shook  off  his  yoke.  Encoonged  by 
the  divisions  among  the  Moslems,  he  invsM 
Mew  Castile,  and  defeated,  near  Talaven,  tk 
troops  of  Abdalrahman  III.,  who  wu  w 
alarmed  at  this  bold  irruption,  that  he  seat  la 
Africa  for  military  aid.  Undismayed  by  the 
lorce  which  was  thus  brought  against  him,  the 
king  of  Leon  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy; 
and  the  Donro  was  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
the  exasperated  combatants,  who  fell  in  hesyi 
on  both  sides.  The  victory,  which  was  knf 
doubtful,  gave  lustre  to  the  Christian  ami; 
and  the  khalif  accepted  such  terms  of  peace  h 
were  dictated  by  his  triumphant  adveruiy: 
but  he  quickly  violated  the  treaty,  and  luihri 
into  Galicia,  where  Urdono  engaged  him  «iih 
indecisive  effect.  Ue  then  made  an  impiiia 
into  Navarre,  and  furiously  ravaged  the  eosi- 
try.  After  a  long  intermission  of  hostilitk% 
Kamiro  II.  marched  to  the  southward,  stomrf 
Madrid,  and  destroyed  iu  fortifications.  Thi 
Moors,  in  return,  advanced  into  Old  Caatili^ 
where  they  were  routed  by  Kamiro  and  tki 
count,  who,  entering  Aragon,  compelled  thi 
governor  of  Saragossa  to  become  a  tribatnf 
vassaL  The  battle  of  Simancas  soon  fiUkwM 
in  which  the  king's  success  was  signal  Mi 
complete.  On  this  occasion,  Abilahilia* 
escaped  with  the  greatest  dif&cnlty,  nha 
about  'M,iXO  of  his  men  had  been  killed « 
wounded. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional 
of  hia  reign,  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain 
to  have  been  in  its  greatest  splendour, 
not  at  its  widest  extent,  at  the  time  of  lUi^ 
rahman's  death,  in  961.  Towns  and  viUll* 
were  abundantly  difllised  over  the  pcBimriK 
the  population  was  far  superior  to  that  ■ 
modem  times:  agriculture  flourished;  aMi 
of  the  precious  metals  poured  forth  thdr 
varied  manufactures  and  extensive 
exercised  the  industry  of  the  people;  ui^ 
ordinary  barbarity  of  the  Mohammedan  ck^ 
ter  was  softened  by  the  spirit  of  ehlnliyt^ 
progreaa  of  refinement,  and  the  iDoeaaerfP 
neral  knowledge. 

Al-IIakem  II.,  who  succeeded  AliUliii— 
was  more  desirous  of  the  preaervatlaB  of  !■* 
than  intent  on  a  continuation  of  the  w;  1* 
he  n-atified  the  animosity  of  his  peopk  If  ^ 
expeditions  against  the  ChrittiaBa.  Hk^ 
temporaries  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  tNM  i* 
rho  and  Ramiro  III.  It  la  said  of  teii*^ 
king,  that  he  applied  to  a  phyiMaarfV 
khalifa  coort  tor  Uie  removal  of  hia  eav^M^ 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  quM/dkuif,  V  Mljf 
the  treaeheiy,  of  hb  rnrfntitw I  a<»>w;  1^ 


. 
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t  latter  prince  betrayed  such 
lelty,  as  to  rouse  the  indig- 
les,  who  drove  him  from  the 
n  II.  died  in  97C. 
f  Ilesham  II.,  son  of  Al- 
a  bold  and  ambitious  officer 
y  of  acquiring  an  exorbitant 
hich  he  continued  to  exercise 
I  had  attained  a  maturity  of 
Al-Mansoiir,  acting  with  un- 
,  renewed  the  war,  in  Sfti2,  by 
Galicia,  and  the  capture  of 
lie  next  campaign  he  invaded 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
Yeremond  II.,  he  suddenly 
;ainst  the  Spaniards,  whom 
ted,  that  a  mere  wreck  re- 
my.  It  is  said,  that  he  tri- 
ttles;  but,  if  this  be  true,  we 
most  of  them  were  partial 
He  deprived  Yeremond  of 
a  long  siege,  and  was  so 
Btinate  defence  of  the  garri- 
id  a  general  massacre  of  the 
nearly  destroyed  the  city, 
cess  roused  three  princes  to 
of  exertion.  Yeremond  drew 
Te  and  the  count  of  Castile 
in  996,  led  a  great  army  into 
arties  displayed,  during  the 
liasm  and  energy  of  courage ; 
separated  the  combatants, 
ians,  unconscious  of  their 
n  their  arms,  the  Moors,  by 
ter,  confessed  their  defeat. 
I  confounded  at  this  disgrace, 
ake  that  sustenance  which  is 
ipportofUfe.  HissonAbdal- 
le  chief  political  authority, 
cted  as  a  general;  but,  being 
stilians,  he  resigned  to  more 
rienced  officers  the  dangers 
ield.  After  his  death,  several 
;ended  for  the  possession  of 
,  and  a  civil  war  ensued^ 
lam  was  constrained  to  abdi- 
lich  was  seized  by  Solyman, 
».  Having  excited  general 
cy,  the  usurper  was  delivered 
of  Cordova  to  his  principal 
he  was  put  to  death.  Other 
red;  and  persons  who  were 
niad  fiamily  were  sometimes 
ort-lived  pre-eminence.  At 
line  of  Abdalrahman  failed ; 
I  of  towns,  profiting  by  the 
nes,  assumed  the  royal  title, 
independent  authority, 
smberment  of  the  great  Mos- 
mportant  union  of  power  on 
iristians  arose  from  the  suc- 
in  ambitious  and  able  prince. 

0  the  Great,  one  of  whose 
idded  the  north-eastern  part 
are,  had  espoused  the  sister 

1  Castile,  and  declared  him- 


self king  of  that  country;  and,  on  his  death, 
the  son,  Fernando  1 .,  was  involved  in  a  war  vrith 
Yeremond  m.,  king  of  Leon,  whom  he  slew  in 
battle.  The  victor  seized  the  vacant  crown, 
and  thus  became,  in  1036,  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  coast  of  Galicia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  which  two  king- 
doms were  governed  by  his  brothers,  Garcias 
and  Ramiro ;  and,  when  the  partition  of  sway 
took  place  amoug  the  Moors,  he  was  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  the  peninsula.  He  harassed 
the  infidels  with  vigorous  hostilities,  subdued 
some  parts  of  Portugal,  and  compielled  the 
kings  of  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Lisbon,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  He  died  in  1065 ;  and  his  do- 
minions were  for  some  time  shared  between 
his  three  sons;  but  Sancho,  who  succeeded 
him  in  Castile,  dispossessed  his  brothers  of 
their  territories.  In  attempting,  however,  to 
rob  his  sister  of  some  towns  which  formed  her 
appanage,  he  was  killed  at  Zamora,  in  1072. 
His  brother  Alfonso  then  mounted  the  throne 
without  opposition ;  and  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  the  exploits  of  the  Cid,  or  lord,  Ruy 
i)ias  de  Bivar,  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  the 
most  renowned  champion  of  the  age.  This 
warrior  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Moors ; 
subdued  New  Castile  for  his  royal  master;  and 
also  reduced  Yalencia,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  govern  with  a  degree  of  authority  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Alfonso. 

While  the  Moors  were  thiu  harassed  and  en- 
feebled by  the  efforts  of  the  Christians,  their 
princes  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  subju- 
gation firom  a  potentate  of  their  ovrn  religion. 
The  king  of  ciardova,  being  menaced  by  the 
Castilians  with  an  attack,  implored  the  aid  of 
Yussef,  king  of  Morocco,  without  considenng 
the  risk  of  being  subsequently  overwhelmed  by 
his  ally.  An  African  army  soon  appeared  in 
Spain;  and,  when  Alfonso  had  been  defeated, 
the  victorious  monarch  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  But  his  ambition  soon  prompting 
him  to  exercise  a  more  sovereign  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  he  again  crossed  the  strait 
of  Gibraltar,  dethroned  the  prince  whom  he 
had  assisted,  and  took  possession  of  Granada 
and  its  dependencies.  Aware  of  the  peril  in 
which  he  was  now  involved,  Alfonso  formed  a 
crusade  against  the  Moslems,  and  invited 
knighu  and  gallant  adventurers,  fh)m  France 
and  other  countries,  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  arms.  He  was  joined  in  this  me- 
ritorious service  by  Sancho,  king  of  Aragon ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  he  led 
against  Yussef  so  discouraged  that  prince, 
that  he  abandoned  his  camp,  and  declined 
every  challenge  to  a  general  conflict.  Unwilling 
to  remain  inactive,  Sancho  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Moorish  prince  of  Uuesca,  but  lost 
his  life  at  the  siege  of  that  city,  which,  however, 
his  son  Peter  annexed  to  his  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Yussef,  his  successor  All 
renewed  the  war  with  Alfonso,  «\io«e  tem- 
toriea  be  ravaged  with  the  fury  ot  a  Y»axb«jnai\, 
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anil  whose  troops  he  defeated  with  (Treat 
slaughter.  During  these  hostilities,  the  Casti- 
lian  kinff  died,  in  1109.  Toledo,  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  capital,  was  immediately  be- 
sieged by  All,  but  not  taken.  As  the  late  kin(( 
bad  only  left  a  natural  daufshter,  I'rraca,  whom 
Alfonso  the  Araf^onian  had  married,  this 
prince  assumed  in  her  name  the  administra- 
tion of  Castile ;  and  he  employed  the  forces  of 
the  three  realms  (for  he  was  also  kiuK  of  Na- 
varre) in  the  humiliation  of  the  infidels.  He 
was  victorious  in  many  (some  say  twenty-nine) 
enjcaKcments;  and  several  ^rcat  towns,  parti- 
cularly Sarajcossa,  fell  into  his  hands.  When 
the  Castilians  demanded,  for  their  kinf?,  the 
grrandson  of  their  last  soverci^,  he  quietly 
resiipned  his  pretensions,  and  returned  to  Ara- 
fcon.  On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  he  lost  his  life, 
in  ll.'Vt,  at  Frafca,  by  that  fervour  of  courage 
which  hurried  him  into  scenes  of  danger. 

The  reign  of  Alfonso  VII I.,  usually  styled 
the  Emperor,  was  not  undistinguished  by  great 
exploits.  He  made  various  conquests,  contri- 
buted to  remove  the  Christian  fhintier  ih)m 
the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  even 
gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Cordova;  but 
he  suffered  it  to  be  re-captured  by  the  Moors; 
and,  when  the  long  siege  of  Lisbon  excited  the 
attention  of  all  the  princes  in  Spain,  he  did  not 
contribute  to  its  success.  On  his  decease,  in 
1157,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  separated 
fn)m  that  of  Leon.  His  son  Sancho  reigned 
only  for  one  year;  but  Alfonso  IX.  enjoyed 
the  crown  for  fifty-five  yean. 

The  African  princes  had,  for  a  long  period, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Spain; 
but,  when  a  new  dynasty  had  been  formed  in 
Morocco,  and  the  power  of  the  usurping  family 
seemed  to  be  established,  a  great  army  again 
landed  in  the  peninsula  with  views  of  conquest ; 
and  Yussef  Abou-Yakoub  advanced  to  Santa- 
rem,  in  Portugal;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  sally  of  the  garrison.  His  son  having  in- 
vaded Spain  in  1195,  Alfonso  IX.,  inflamed  with 
rash  presumption,  encountered  the  Africans 
aear  Cordova,  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
troops  of  Aragon  and  Navarre ;  and  the  event 
was  a  sanguinary  defeat.  He  again  tried  the 
fortone  of  war,  and  was  severely  checked. 
After  an  interval  of  forbearance,  the  next  king 
of  Morocco  made  extraordinary  preparations 
for  the  rain  of  the  Christian  cause  in  the  penin- 
sula. Making  a  very  large  deduction  from  the 
amoont  of  Al-Naser's  army,  which,  according 
to  some  Arabic  historians,  amounted  to  420,000 
men,  or,  as  others  say,  to  600,000,  we  may  pre- 
same  that  he  had  about  800,000  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  itfth  of  July,  1212,  the  armies  of 
the  three  Christian  kingdoms,  strengthened  by 
powerAil  accessions  firom  ^«nce  and  Italy, 
attacked  the  invaders,  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa, 
with  tbfl  most  determined  resolution,  which, 
However,  seemed  to  be  on  Uie  point  of  yielding 
to  tke  influence  of  terror,  when  the  centre  had 
■■At  thvse  flrnittess  attempts  to  break  the 
AotfflfflHiki.  Aicnewalotcxfirtion,  in  which 


the  wings  sealooaly  joined,  gave ' 
the  confederate  kings;  and  the  i 
that  glorious  day  is  still  celebrsi 
The  disgrace  of  this  signal  defi 
160,000  of  the  Moors  were  slain,  an 
the  vassal  princes  in  Spain  ttovah 
hastened  the  death  of  the  Mooris 

When  the  war  had  languished  f 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Alfonso, 
Leon  to  Castile,  distinguished  1 
success  against  the  infidels.  He 
of  two  of  their  most  flourishing  i 
and  Seville,  and  rendered  Murcia 
dom.  James,  king  of  Aragon, 
reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
islands,  and  also  of  Valencia,  wb 
had  recovered  after  the  death  o 
the  Moorish  princes  who  at  this 
in  power,  the  chief  was  Mohamn 
who,  in  1236,  had  founded  th< 
Granada,  which  included  the  so 
Andalusia.  Being  harassed  by 
motions,  while  the  Castilians  \ 
his  town  of  Jaen,  he  courted  th 
nand,  by  consenting  to  do  horn 
his  realm,  and  to  allow  him  c 
revenue;  but,  as  he  assisted  tha 
reduction  of  Seville,  Alfonso  t' 
in  1252,  succeeded  to  the  crown 
nutted  a  part  of  the  tribute.  Th 
not  long  subsist.  The  feudator; 
attacked  by  his  lord-paramoun 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  M 
pelled  the  Spanish  garrisons  f 
and  its  dependencies;  but,  afte 
paigns,  he  was  compelled  to  ren 
sion  to  the  Castilian  king,  who 
his  authority  in  Murcia. 

When  Alfonso  enjoyed  pea( 
himself  with  literary  pursuits, 
mathematics  and  astronomy:  he 
justice  and  tranquillity  by  a  ne 
But  he  was  disturbed  in  his  ho 
pations  by  domestic  dissensions 
Philip  revolted,  but  was  reclaim 
admonitions.  His  second  son, 
king's  absence,  acted  with  spu 
sovereign  of  Morocco,  who  had 
with  a  mighty  force;  but  he  € 
sequel,  that  perverseness  and 
which,  by  prompting  him  to  ac 
rebel,  induced  his  alarmed  and  c 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
tate.  This  was  an  impolitic  i 
step,  for  which  the  commotion 
did  not  afford  a  sufficient  excusi 
unchecked  by  the  efforts  of  the . 
afflicted  the  people  for  several  jt 
extinguished  in  1284  by  the  des 
whose  grandson  was  easily  i 
Sancho. 

The  new  king  could  not  expc 
his  authority  inviolate.  He  wa 
the  discontent  which  his  condm 
also  by  the  hostilities  of  the  infl 
Ferdinand  IV.  padfted  hit  oom 
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-  of  towns  and  Innda,  and  auppressed  all 
••otions  by  the  Tigonr  of  his  goTemment. 
Uw  Modem  princes  he  was  occasionally 
^i^Qed;  and.  in  a  war  with  the  Granadians, 
'**  assisted  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and 
*«t  wholly  nnsnccessfuL 
*Bso  XI,  who  socceeded  him  in  1312,  is 
led  by  historians,  both  for  political  talenU 
^Uke  ability.  Before  he  was  of  sofflcient 
"rthe  personal  exercise  of  the  Usk  of  go- 
*ent,  two  princes  of  his  family,  who  acted 
■  name,  took  np  arms  against  the  king  of 
>ida;  and  both  died  in  battle,  not  from 
Xb,  bnt  from  heat,  fktigue,  and  exhanstion. 
W  was  continued  with  spirit  by  the 
)K  Ung,  who  could  not,  however,  effectually 
>pli  over  a  state  which  was  supported  by 
power  of-  Morocco.  A  detail  of  the  war 
d  be  uninteresting;  but  a  signal  victory, 
acd  by  the  Spaniards  in  1340,  is  worthy  of 
*•  When  the  kings  of  Morocco  and  Ora- 
had  invested  Tarifa,  Alfonso  advanced 
■t  them  with  39,000  men,  among  whom 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  Aragon  and  Por- 
.  Philip,  a  French  prince,  who  then 
)d  in  Navarre,  ingloriously  avoided  all 
m  in  the  war;  but  the  confederates,  with- 
8  aid,  and  though  their  enemies  were  four 
i,  met  with  remarkable  success ;  yet  no 
'  who  has  common  sense  will  believe  that 
I  of  the  Moors  were  slain  on  that  occasion, 
ae  writers  gravely  afOrm.  Other  gallant 
ta  were  subsequently  performed  by  the 
lana;  and  Algesiras  was  reduced,  after  a 
if  nineteen  months,  during  which  the  de- 
aof  the  place  are  said  to  have  made  use  of 
Bforthe  first  time.  Alfonso  then  besieged 
tar,  bnt  died  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
d  die  place  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
war  did  not  terminate  with  the  death  of 
o.  His  son,  Peter  the  Cruel,  encouraged 
pported  a  Mahometan  prince  of  Us  own 
ter  ;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  crown 
vder,  was  dethroned  by  another  usurper. 
tigaiag  prince,  having  prociired  assist- 
the  king  of  Aragon,  gained  some 
ofCT  the  Castiliuis,  and,  in  parti- 
or  captured  a  whole  corps,  near 
:.  Thia  disgrace  inflamed  Peter  with  a 
if  ^fcngeance.  He  immediately  entered 
■egotiation  with  the  Aragonian  prince, 
C*ehed  him  from  the  interest  of  the 
a  kinfft  who,  despairing  of  success  in 
d,  re^dred  to  Seidlle,  and  offered  to  his 
gy  utoat  valuable  presents  for  the  fkvour 
B.    A  polite  answer  was  returned  by  the 

bat  he  MMm  after  ordered  the  royal 
Bt^  and  thirty-flve  of  his  friends  and  at- 
la^  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  had 
lam  a  aolemn  promise  of  safety  before 
mid  venture  to  appear  at  his  court.  He 
tnttB**^  hia  ftioid,  whose  subsequent 
■a  lone  and  paeUc 

mmthon  have  endeavoured  to  rescue 
marf  of  Peter  from  odium  and  execra^ 
vepKcaeBtinff  him  as  jnat  rather  than 


cruel ;  but  there  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  the  epithet  by  which  he  has  been 
stigmatized.  The  murder  of  bis  frither's  concu- 
bine and  of  his  own  wife,  and  the  death  of  many 
nobles  who  had  merely  excited  his  suspicions 
or  offended  hia  pride,  stamp  his  character  with 
merited  infamy.  His  nattural  brother,  Henry, 
dreading  the  same  fate,  revolted  from  him; 
and,  being  unable  to  dethrone  him  without 
foreign  assistance,  engaged  a  body  of  French 
and  other  adventurers,  who,  in  1366  drove  the 
^pot  into  exile.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
who  then  governed  Aquitaine,  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  royal  fugitive,  and  even  led  an 
army  into  Spain  to  attack  the  usurper,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Najera,  near  the  Ebro.  As  Peter 
treated  the  English  prince  with  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude, he  ^d  not  long  preserve  the  crown 
which  he  h^d  reg^ained.  Henry  confounded 
all  his  efforts  in  every  quarter,  and  at  length 
besieged  him  in  the  fortress  of  Montiel.  Peter 
attempted  to  escape,  but  was  betrayed  into  the 
power  of  Henry,  who  murdered  him  with  his 
own  hand. 

Notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy  of  Henry, 
he  was  permitted  to  wear  the  crown,  which,  in 
1379,  devolved  without  opposition  to  his  son 
John,  who  also  claimed  the  crown  of  Portugal 
in  his  wife's  right,  and  even  risked  a  battle  to 
obtain  it,  bnt  did  not  accomplish  his  object. 
Mohammed  Abou-H^jad,  who  at  the  same  time 
ruled  over  Granada,  was  a  wise  and  moderate 
prince,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  king;  but,  in  the  reign  of  John  11.,  the 
war  was  renewed  between  the  rival  nations. 
The  chief  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  not,  however,  with  all 
their  own  valour  and  the  m  vtial  skill  of  their 
sovereign,  annihilate  the  Oranadian  realm. 

The  successor  of  John  was  Henry  IV.,  who 
attended  more  to  pleasure  and  disdipation  than 
to  the  duties  of  royalty.  He  neither  emulated 
the  fame,  nor  imitated  the  administrative  policy 
of  his  contemporary  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily,  called  the  wise  and  the  magnani- 
mous. In  1465  he  was  with  great  soleuinity 
deposed  by  the  nobles,  for  his  misconduct,  and 
the  crown  was  transferred  to  his  brother  Al- 
fonso. A  civil  war  arose;  the  new  king  died 
while  it  was  raging;  and  his  partisans  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  Henry's  sister  Isa- 
beUa,  whose  prospect  of  a  tlirone  induced  Fer- 
dinand, the  aspiring  son  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Aragon,  to  otter  her  his  hand.  His  addresses 
were  accepted;  and  Henry  was  reinstated,  after 
he  had  acknowledged  Isabella  as  his  heiress, 
although  he  and  his  queen  peremptorily  de- 
clared that  Joan,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
bom  in  adultery,  was  their  legitimate  daughter. 
On  the  king's  death,  in  1474,  Isabella's  claim 
was  confirmed,  and  a  territorial  union  which 
promised  great  benefit  to  Spain  was  efTected, 
but  not  without  a  renewal  of  commotion  and 
of  war. 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  Texd\- 
xumd  employed  himself  in  impxovins  tYve  i;eue- 
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ral  state  of  the  countiy;  and  this  object  he 
pursaed  for  nome  yean.  Ue  then  directeil  his 
views  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  not  because 
Aboul-IIaxsan  had  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
t  he  late  dinturbanccs  in  Castile,  but  flrom  mo- 
tives of  policy.  While  he  was  maturiuK  his 
preparations,  an  armiKtice,  which  he  had  con- 
cluded for  temporary  convenience,  was  violated 
by  the  Mohaninic<ian  king,  who  took  Zahara 
by  storm,  and  slew  or  captured  the  whole  garri- 
son. This  outrage  was  retaliated  by  the  sei- 
zure of  Albania;  and  the  war  was  continued 
for  many  years,  with  mutual  animosity. 

The  dissensions  among  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Granada,  and  the  contlicting  claims  of 
rival  kings,  (for  one  faction  proclaimed  Abou- 
Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abou'l-IIassan,)  tended 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Christians,  who 
defeated  the  Moors  near  Lucena,  and  captured 
their  young  king.  The  death  of  the  elder 
prince  did  not  allay  the  rancour  of  party.  His 
brother,  Al-Zagal,  who  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  put  to  death  many  of  the 
adherents  of  .\bou-Abdallah,  who,  having  re- 
covered his  liberty  by  promising  to  become  the 
tributary  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  contended  with 
his  uncle  for  the  possession  of  the  capital,  in 
an  indecisive  conflict  which  deluged  the  city 
with  blood. 

In  the  progress  of  this  calamitous  contest, 
many  considerable  towns  and  fortresses  were 
taken  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Al-Zagal,  wishing 
to  conciliate  his  Spanish  adversary,  surren- 
dered to  him  those  which  he  still  possessed. 
After  this  transfer,  the  city  of  Granada  alone 
remained  under  Moorish  sway.  It  had  a  double 
circuit  of  wall,  furnished  with  a  multiplicity 
of  towers,  and  two  citadels,  erected  on  the  two 
hills  upon  which  the  town  stood.  The  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  it  by  a  viegc  induced  Ferdi- 
nand to  have  rcco\irsc  to  a  blockade;  and,  when 
he  had  continued  eight  months  in  his  en- 
trenched camp,  he  was  gratified  by  Abon-Ab- 
dallah,  in  149-J,  vk-ith  the  full  possession  of  the 
city.  Up  engaged  to  leave  the  inhabitants  un- 
molested, and  even  to  allow  them  the  privi- 
lege of  retaining  their  religions  worship ;  bat 
he  was  less  indulgent  to  the  Jews,  all  of  whom, 
at  the  time  of  this  conquest,  he  banished  from 
his  kingdom,  except  such  as  consented  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  Some  lands  were  assigned 
to  the  Moorish  king;  but  he  soon  quitted  Spain, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Fez. 

Thiu  did  the  persevering  efforU  of  the 
Spaniards  extinguish  that  dominion,  which 
had  subsisted  in  their  country  for  almost  eight 
centuries.  The  people  whom  they  conquered 
were  superior  to  them  in  those  arts  which  tend 
to  humanise  nations ;  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  there  was  a  strong  tincture  of 
ferocity  in  the  Moors,  which  detracted  from 
their  boasted  civilitation. 

As  a  reward  for  this  success  over  an  infidel 
race,  Ferdinand  received  from  the  pope  the 
title  of  the  Catholic,  which  he  also  earned  by 
the  auMt  iniquitouB  and  w)\i«n>n  act  of  his 


reign;  for  he  established  the  Inaoiritfaimu 
execrable  tribunal,  by  which,  «lthin  a  fe* 
years,  many  thousands  of  his  unoffending  nl^ 
jects  were  consigned  to  a  cruel  death,  becanw 
they  were  not  sealous  in  the  religion  whidi  he 
professed. 

The  year  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
reduction  of  Granada,  was  also  renderedmeoKV- 
able  by  a  grand  discovery,  which  led  to  a  Miies 
of  conquest  and  colonisation.  We  allude  to 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  whom  Ferdinand  ud 
Isabella  encouraged  in  his  enlightened  vie**: 
but,  as  this  subject  more  properly  belong*  toi 
different  part  of  our  wortc,  we  most  for  the 
present  dismiss  it.  The  other  remarkable  aeU 
of  Ferdinand's  reign  were  the  aojast  nii 
treacherous  seizure  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nanne 
and  Naples,  and  his  concern  in  the  snpna- 
cipled  league  of  Cambray.  By  the  death  ti 
Isabella,  in  1S04,  he  lost  all  right  to  the  iJ- 
ministration  of  Castile,  except  in  the  name  si 
his  daughter  Joan,  who  bad  been  married  i» 
the  archduke  Philip;  but  he  contioned  ta 
govern  that  realm  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Hi* 
death,  in  1516,  consigned  an  extensive  ranie  oi 
territory  to  the  sway  of  his  grandsoa  Ckuki> 
who  succeeded  Maximilian  as  empeIoro(Gc^ 
many. 

The  reigrn  of  Charles  was  pregnaat  «i(h 
memorable  incidents;  but,  in  this  sketdi,* 
can  only  give  a  cursory  view  of  them.  Thoi^ 
Cardinal  Ximenes  had  governed  Spain  «iih 
ability,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  U^  of  liiK 
with  some  marks  of  illiberal  contanpt;-* 
treatment  by  which  his  dissolution  was  secd^ 
rated.  Cliarles  soon  began  to  take  an  adi* 
part  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  to  maaife* 
an  eager  desire  of  influencing  the  condsetct 
other  princes.  But  it  was  his  rival  Fmdi 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  contiaea^tf 
invading  the  kingdom  of  Navarre^  whid  *** 
quickly  reduced  by  the  French,  and  aa  eaiQf 
recovered  by  the  Spaniards.  IlostUities  ala 
arose  in  the  Netherland  provinces  wUck  id 
devolved  to  Charles ;  and  the  war  was  utmld 
to  Italy,  where  his  troops  gained  poacaaoai' 
the  Milanese  and  of  Genoa,  and  atunad 
triumphed  over  Francis  at  the  Iwttk  of  Fni^ 
That  prince,  being  unable  to  escape  pu^Mc' 
his  liberation  by  acquiescing  in  teiBiswhifk 
he  had  no  intention  of  observing:  aaekv* 
the  honour  of  that  age !  A  pamoB  of  a  b^ 
sacred  character  also  fell  into  ths  kndi  ft 
the  imperialists.  This  was  the  pope  kiaidl 
whose  capital  was  stormed  and  pilkgcd  hf^ 
duke  of  Bourbon,  then  in  the  serriee  of  Ckariw 
Peace  was  at  length  restored  in  Utt;  wi  At 
emperor  took  the  opportunity  of  attcndaf  * 
the  concerns  of  religion,  wkdch,  hf  oppo*^ 
the  Protestants,  he  endeavoiored  to  icttJito* 
state  of  corruption.  To  the  aflkfani  of  thi  i 
of  Barbaiy  he  subsequently  directed  Ui  i 
tion.  He  attacked  ^e  city  of  Tanis;  dci 
Barbarossa,  the  usurper  <rf  the  sovciti|s9  * 
that  state;  and,  after  a  dreadAU  ilHfktn 
gave  up  the  town  to  a  vaaaal  kiBf.  IiUK"' 
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dtb  the  king  of  France,  bat 
a  a  rash  inTasion  of  that 

0  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
id  not  resist  with  spirit  or 
rtooli.  in  I&4I,  an  expedition 

proved  a  most  disastrous 
rove  the  Protestants  into  a 
i  and  oppressed  Frederic, 
int  was  checked  and  humbled 
ssan.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
ith  arbitrary  violence,  and 
erlands  with  the  most  arro- 

rsnits  of  ambition,  Charles, 
bis  age,  adopted  a  resolution 
ipe  with  astonishment:  he 
raw  himself  entirely  from 
!  affairs  of  this  world,  that 
le  remainder  of  his  di^s  in 
Agreeably  to  this  deter- 
aed  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
irmality,  in  the  presence  of 
ity,  to  his  son,  Philip  II.; 
revail  on  the  princes  of  Ger- 
smperor.  That  dignity  they 
land,  the  brother  of  Charles, 
ingerous  power  of  the  House 
>  branches.  Spain,  with  all 
isia  and  the  New  World,  the 
>me  Italian  states,  remained 
ranch,  whilst  the  empire, 
emia,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 

ited  all  his  father's  vices, 
K>d  qualities.  He  was  aus- 
moderately  ambitious,  the 
r  of  his  son  Carlos,  and  his 
ongh  his  whole  life,  a  cruel 

of  popery.  His  marriage 
of  England,  (an  unfeeling 

his  unsuccessful  addresses 
ibeth,  his  resentment  and 

that  princess,  his  tyranny 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
the  United  Provinces,  with 
his  reign,  have  been  already 
istory  of  those  countries, 
ras  more  successful.  That 
,ng  governed  by  a  race  of 
aces,  fell  under  the  sway  of 
ear  1557.  This  prince  lost 
irrny,  in  an  unjust  and  ill- 
yn  against  the  Moors,  in 
80^  Philip  united  Portugal 
ons,  though  the  Braganza 
;laim. 
of  Philip  proved  to  be  very 

be  and  his  &ther  had  so 
ancient  liberties  of  Spain, 
nbecile  monarchs  reigned 

1  in  their  ovm  dominions. 
reign  commenced  in  1598, 
vith  France,  into  which  the 
eied,  and  endeavoured  to 
^roilDees  firom  their  revolt : 

I  him,  in  1GU9,  to  con- 


sent to  a  truce  for  twelve  years.  This  wbm  an 
act  of  expedient  policy;  but  his  expulsion  of 
the  Morescoes,  or  the  posterity  of  the  Moors, 
by  which  Ills  kingdom  lost  an  important  and 
industrious  part  of  its  population,  must  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  ii^ustice,  folly,  and 
bigotry. 

Philip  lY.,  who  reigned  flnom  the  year  1631 
to  1665,  renewed  the  war  vrith  Holland,  but 
without  that  vigour  which  alone  could  suppress 
the  revolt.  He  was  harassed  by  the  hostilities 
of  France,  attacked  by  Oliver  Cromwell  with 
success,  and  lost  Portugal  by  the  impolicy  of 
his  government.  His  successor,  Charles  II., 
was  deprived  of  various  parts  of  the  Neth^- 
lands  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  who,  not 
content  with  the  spoils  of  one  war,  indulged 
his  arbitrary  and  encroaching  spirit  in  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  He  was  encouraged  on 
these  occasions  by  the  visible  decline  of  the 
Spanish  power,  and  the  unwarlike  character  of 
the  king;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Byswick,  he 
condescended  to  relinquish  some  of  his  usur- 
pations, and  subsequently  courted  the  favour 
of  that  prince  whom  he  had  before  endeavoured 
to  injure. 

When  the  royal  branch  of  the  Austrian 
family  in  Spain  failed  in  the  person  of  Charles 
II.,  who  left  no  issue,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
grandson  to  Louis  XIV.,  mounted  that  throne, 
in  virtue  of  his  predecessor's  will,  by  the  name 
of  Philip  v.,  in  1701.  After  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  with  the  German  branch  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  dignity  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  by  the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  And  thus,  through  a  masterly  train  of 
politics,  Louis  accomplished  his  favourite  pro- 
ject of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
with  all  its  rich  possessions  in  America  and 
the  Indies,  from  the  House  of  Austria  to  his 
own  £unily.  In  1734,  Philip  invaded  Naples, 
and  procured  that  kingdom  for  his  son 
Charles,  the  natives  readily  acknowledging 
him  for  their  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  the 
indignation  which  they  felt  at  the  domineering 
spirit  and  iniquitous  government  of  the  impe- 
rialists. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  Elisa- 
beth of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  a  mild  and 
pacific  prince,  who  reformed  many  abuses,  and 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  1759  he  died, 
virithout  issue,  through  melancholy  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  king  of  Naples. 

Charles  III.  was  so  warmly  attached  to  the 
family  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
that,  two  years  after  his  accession,  he  even 
hazarded  his  American  dominions  to  support 
it.  War  being  declared  between  him  and  the 
British  court,  the  latter  took  from  him  the 
Havanna  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Mam)\«i  Vn 
the  Philippine  islands.   Notwithstandinf^  \!bfi 
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success  of  the  English,  their  ministiy  thought 
proper  hastily  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Ilavanna  was  restored  to 
Spain.  In  l^Jb,  an  expedition  was  concerted 
against  Algiers  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  which 
had  a  most  unsuccessful  termination.  The 
troops,  which  amounted  to  25,(X)0,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-general  O'Reilly,  landed  about 
a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  city 
of  Algiers,  but  were  disgracefully  repelled,  when 
almost  aooO  of  their  number  had  been  killed  or 
wounded. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  its 
American  colonies  had  subsisted  for  some 
time,  and  France  had  taken  part  with  the 
latter,  the  court  of  Spain  was  also  prevailed 
upon  to  commence  hostilities.  The  Spaniards 
closely  besieged  Gibraltar,  both  by  sea  and 
land;  it  having  been  always  a  great  mortifi- 
cation to  them,  that  this  fortreos  should  be 
possessed  by  the  English.  The  grand  attack 
was  made  on  the  13th  of  September,  1782, 
onder  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Crillon,  by 
ten  battering  ships,  furnished  with  212  guns, 
which  discharged  shot  of  the  weight  of  twenty- 
six  poimds.  These  vessels,  which  were  called 
floating  batteries,  were  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, and  were  also  of  uncommon  solidity. 
The  showers  of  shot  and  shells  which  were 
directed  from  them,  from  the  land  batteries, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  various  works 
of  the  garrison,  exhibited  a  scene  of  which,  per- 
haps, neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  fur- 
nish a  competent  idea.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  400  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery  were 
playing  at  the  same  moment;  an  instance  which 
has  scarcely  occurred  in  any  siege  since  the  in- 
vention of  those  wonderful  engines  of  destruc- 
tion. It  was  several  hours  before  the  effect  of 
the  numerous  red-hot  balls  from  the  garrison 
became  conspicuous;  but,  in  the  afternoon, 
smoke  was  perceived  to  issue  from  the  admiral's 
ship  and  another,  and,  during  the  night,  several 
were  in  flames.  All  were  at  length  consumed, 
and  the  fortress  retained  its  proud  character  of 
impregnability.  In  a  previous  enterprise,  the 
Spaniards  had  proved  more  successful.  The 
island  of  Minorca  was  surrendered  to  them, 
after  having  been  besieged  for  171  days.  The 
gairison  consisted  of  no  more  than  2692  men, 
while  the  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
16,0U0.  The  Spanish  commander  at  first  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  governor  (General 
Murray;)  but  his  ofTers  being  indignantly 
rejected,  the  siege  was  commenced  in  form; 
and  the  defenders  would  have  shown  them- 
selves eqiially  invincible  «ith  those  of  Gibral- 
tar, had  it  been  possible  to  relieve  them  in  the 
same  manner.  By  the  treaty  which  put  an 
end  to  these  hostilities,  Spain  obtained  favour- 
able terms,  being  allowed  to  retain  Minorca 
and  Florida. 

After  the  throne  of  France  had  been  sub- 
verted bj  the  revolutionists,  the  contemptuous 
rejtctioa  of  the  homaae  lDtexteieuc2  of  the 


court  of  Spain  in  favoor  of  Lonis  XVI,  utJ 
the  solicitations  of  the  confederate  aoveieipi. 
induced  Charles  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  hu 
father  in  1788,  to  declare  vrar  against  Fnner. 
The  chief  incidents  of  this  war,  the  tmtjof 
peace  concluded  by  Spain  with  the  Frendi  T^ 
public,  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  wiU 
Great  Britain  till  the  conclusion  of  the  pcve 
of  Amiens,  have  already  b^n  mentioiud  ii 
this  work. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Spain,  under  the 
direction  of  Manuel  Godoy,  styled  the  Frince 
of  the  Peace,  from  his  having  negotiated  the 
peace  with  the  French  republic,  still  coiti- 
nued  obsequiously  subservient  to  thevienof 
France,  under  the  grovemment  of  NspolMMt 
who  drew  from  that  country  large  tnmi  of 
money,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitioM 
views.  To  prevent  this,  England  intereepteJ 
some  iVigates  that  were  conveying  to  Spain  * 
quantity  of  treasure  from  South  Americs;  of 
which,  it  was  evident,  a  great  part  wonU  k 
transmitted  to  France.  A  war  in  conseqneve 
took  place  between  the  countries.  Bntatlcoictk 
the  ruler  of  France,  elate  with  his  Bncces*o<^ 
the  Prussians  and  their  allies,  formed  sb  iii- 
quitous  scheme  of  usurpation.  He  restdvel  n 
transfer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  faaip 
and,  imder  the  pretence  of  dismemberinKtto 
Portuguese  realm,  some  portions  of  which  he 
promised  to  the  minister  Gkidoy  and  hi*  fechli 
sovereign,  he  procured  the  royal  assent,  h 
October  1807,  to  the  admission  of  an  sDiif 
which  should  march  through  Spain  with  thi 
native  troops.  By  acceding  to  this  base  tai^ 
pact,  Charles  evinced  both  weakness  and  n* 
cheiy,  and  deprived  himself  of  all  claim  to  if 
sympathy  of  Europe.  About  25,000  ¥mA 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry  soon  appcaic^  * 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  m 
marched  into  Portugal  with  the  flower  ofAt 
Spanish  army,  under  the  command  of  ManW 
Junot,  who  assured  the  regent  that  Us  i^ 
object  was  to  assist  the  people  in  shakiiif  ■ 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britun.  While  the  h* 
vaders  were  employed  in  overawing  the  e«*t 
of  Lisbon,  40,000  more  of  Napoleon's  wUi* 
were  introduced,  with  the  consent  oreoir 
vance  of  Charles,  into  Catalcmia  and  NivaA 
and  additional  troops  quickly  foUoweA.^  tf^ 
celona  and  other  strong  towns  were  garriM'' 
by  these  pretended  fiienda  of  the  Spaai*^ 
and  their  leader  Murat  prepucd  theis  iKV 
most  atrocious  acta,  to  which,  indeed  »W 
required  little  persuasion.  That  the  c«ig» 
tion  of  the  royal  family  might  leave  the  ttori> 
open  to  a  usurper,  he  endeavonred  to  «v 
upon  the  fears  of  the  Spanish  moDncb;  ■i' 


strong  disapprobation  of  his  intended  NW^ 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  ooA 
having  for  some  time  been  at  varinea  vtahii| 
father,  chiefly  in  conseqoenoe  of  the  f^J^ 
intrigues  of  Godoy,  listened  to  tha  I 
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.  ambaaaador,  and,  instead  of 
trfmonial  offei  proposed  bj  the 
in  alliance  with  the  family  of 
f  France.  This  conduct  gave 
I  the  court ;  and  the  artifices  of 
resentative  fanned  the  flame  of 
lolt  at  the  seat  of  government, 
notions,  which  led  to  the  impri- 
hated  minister  Grodoy,  terrified 
resicpaation,  the  consequence  of 
!  elevation  of  his  son  to  the 
:h  1808,  by  the  style  of  Ferdinand 
I  not  the  particular  chaoKe  at 
>n  aimed;  and  to  annul  it  was 
nmediate  object  of  Murat,  who 
promote  the  iniquitous  views  of 
f  his  own  life  had  depended  on 
the  scheme  of  invasion.  He 
jor  prince  to  resume  his  autho- 
name,  he  acted  as  administrator 
The  new  king,  meanwhile,  was 
nler  of  France,  under  the  mask 
to  repair  to  the  frontiers,  that 
ween  him  and  his  father  might 
ted  by  the  arguments  and  arbi- 
endly  potentate.  He  complied 
t,  and  was  detained  at  Bayonne 
lemy,  who  also  prevailed  upon 
idertake  the  same  imprudent 
:onsequence  was  such  as  might 
n  foreseen  by  all  who  were  not 
.ulity.  Both  the  father  and  the 
led  or  intimidated  into  an  abso- 
ent  of  their  pretensions  to  the 
x>  a  transfer  of  it  to  any  indi. 
le  encroaching  Napoleon  might 
.te.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
;he  Spaniards  roused  themselves 
ming  apathy,  and  resolved  to 
tended  usurpation;  a  resolve 
ttill  stronger  after  the  perpetra- 
ble  massacre  at  Madrid  by  the 
X.  They  accordingly  organized 
aistrative  councils  in  the  chief 
name  of  Ferdinand,  whom,  in 
f  his  fisther's  abdication,  they 
.heir  lawful  sovereign:  but  the 
een  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
inefficiency  by  the  neglect  of 
nt  of  the  public  service,  during 
unworthy  and  even  treacherous 
only  a  disordered  government, 
lury,  and  the  shadow  of  an  army, 
pTMpect  did  not,  however,  dis- 
ople :  they  trusted  to  the  mag- 
latkmal  resources,  to  their  own 
riotism,  and  to  the  assistance 
reason  to  expect  from  some  of 
lat  were  inimical  to  France. 
ma  for  aid  were  successful  only 
b;  for  Great  Britain  alone  was 
\j  to  eomply  with  their  urgent 
HoctUities  arose  in  different 
iRegvIar  assembly  at  Bayonne, 
imid  or  treacherous  Spaniards, 
ininence,  voted  for  a 


grant  of  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  man  estimable  in  his 
private  character,  but  who  had  no  other  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  than  those  which  he 
derived  from  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of  his 
brother. 

The  patriots  were  successful  in  their  early 
operations,  more  particularly  in  the  affair  of 
Baylen.  With  such  effect  did  they  harass  Du- 
pont,  that  they  compelled  him,  after  a  spirited 
conflict,  to  surrender  himself  and  all  his  troops. 
They  also  baffled  the  views  of  the  enemy  at 
Saragossa,  which,  though  it  could  scarcely  be 
termed  a  fortified  post,  was  defended  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  courage  and  zeal,  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides.  But,  Napoleon  having 
poured  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  country, 
the  French,  soon  after,  met  with  such  success 
as  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  establishing 
his  brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
They  defeated  General  Blake  at  Reynosa,  and 
dispersed  his  army;  they  routed,  near  Tudela, 
the  troops  which  Castanos  led  into  the  fleld; 
and  re-opened  to  the  usurper  the  possession  of 
Madrid,  from  which  he  had  retired  in  a  moment 
of  consternation. 

Sir  John  Moore,  meanwhile,  had  been  ad- 
vancing with  the  British  army,  ttom  Portugal  to 
Salamanca.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  off  the 
enemy  from  the  Spaniards,  he  now  advanced 
with  29,000  men  to  attack  Marshal  Soult;  but 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  the  French 
armies  were  concentrating  against  him  from 
all  quarters,  quickly  induced  him  to  retreat 
with  accelerated  movements.  In  the  disorderly 
maroh  which  ensued,  a  great  number  perished 
by  cold,  fotigue,  and  famine;  and,  when  the 
rest  of  the  army  reached  Corunna,  a  battle,  in 
January,  1809,  became  unavoidable,  before  an 
embarkation  could  be  attempted.  Soult,  whose 
force  had  been  so  far  augmented  as  to  give 
him  the  advantage  over  his  opponents,  ordered 
an  attack  in  dense  columns,  one  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  make  a  serious  impression 
upon  the  British  right,  when  Sir  John  Moore 
had  been  carried  off  the  field  mortally  wounded ; 
but  the  troops,  not  discouraged,  frustrated 
every  attempt  to  force  their  position.  The 
centre  and  left  also  repelled  the  impetuous  foe, 
with  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  without  the 
aid  of  cavalry,  inflicting  a  loss  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  they  suffered  in  the 
battle:  yet,  flrom  the  commencement  of  the 
march,  to  that  embarkation  which  immediately 
followed  the  repulse  of  the  French,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  British  loss  did  not  fall  short  of 
7000  men.  A  greater  misfortune  than  this 
would  not,  however,  have  paralyzed  the  zeal  of 
the  English  government;  and,  therefore,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  long  remain  unassisted. 
Although  it  was  the  mistaken  opinion  of  the 
unfortunate  general,  that  they  were  so  destitute 
of  patriotic  zeal,  as  to  be  absolutely  unworthy 
of  aid  or  support,  the  ministers  resolved  not  to 
neglect  the  prosecution  of  the  new  war.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  anotViec  expeiSiWon  \o 
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the  peninsula,  even  wbile  the  French  were 
triumphinfr  in  the  acquisition  of  various  pro- 
vinces, and  easterly  endeavouring  to  create, 
among  their  opponents,  an  impression  of  being 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  while,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Colonel  Jones,  "a  half-starved  disor- 
ganized band,  with  some  fugitive  corps  in  La 
Maiicha  and  Estremadura,  formed  the  only 
remaining  military  force  of  Spain;  and  wliile 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, fell  little  short  of  200,000  men." 

At  this  crisis  the  exertions  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  generals  restored  order  to  a  part  of  the 
dispersed  troops,  re-embodied  the  patriotic 
force,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  French 
detachments.  But  the  prospect  was  still 
gloomy;  and  the  enemy  proved  victorious  in 
the  battles  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad-Real,  and 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Saragossa,  which  city  was  taken 
after  a  second  siege,  but  not  till  a  large  part  of 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  bombs  and  mines. 
Sir  Arthur  AVelleoley  at  length  appeared  in 
Spain  with  a  con.siderable  army;  and  he  con- 
certed, with  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,  a  plan 
of  operations,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the 
metropolis  would  be  recovered,  and  other  im- 
portant advantages  obtained. 

Both  armies  advanced  against  Marshal  Vic- 
tor, not  expecting  that  he  would  immediately 
be  reinforced;  but  that  commander,  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  the  hostile  generals,  readily 
augmented  the  number  of  bis  troops,  and  moved 
forward  so  expeditiously,  that  Cuesta  took 
fright,  and  retreated  to  the  Alberche.  In  the 
meantime.  Sir  Arthur,  ha\ing  judiciously  ar- 
ranged his  force,  awaited  an  assault  with  a  firm 
countenance.  After  a  partial  action,  the  French 
brought  up  their  whole  force  on  the  28th  of 
July,  and  the  infantry  made  a  fierce  attack 
upon  the  British  line,  while  the  cavalry  paraded 
in  the  rear,  with  a  view  of  completing  the  vic- 
tory by  an  overwhelming  charge  on  that  point 
which  might  be  first  penetrated.  But  the  re- 
sistance was  so  spirited,  that  no  opportunity  of 
making  a  decisive  impression  was  offered  to 
the  eager  wishes  of  the  enemy.  A  furious 
charge  which  was  made  upon  the  left,  supposed 
to  be  the  key  of  the  British  position,  was  re- 
pelled, yet  not  without  the  ruin  of  a  regiment 
of  light  dragoons.  In  other  parts  of  the  line, 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  French  were 
checked  by  the  same  determined  spirit,  and, 
baffled  at  all  points,  they  at  length  resigned 
the  field  to  their  opponents.  Had  Cuesta  done 
his  duty,  the  victory  would  have  been  more 
decisive.  About  9500  of  the  French  lost  their 
lives  or  were  wounded;  and  almost  60U0  of 
the  confederates  suffered,  according  to  the 
English  and  Spanish  narratives  of  the  engage- 
ment. As  an  enormous  force  was  now  advanc- 
ing against  them,  the  British  troops  retired 
toward  the  fh>ntien  of  Portugal;  while  the 
French  re-advanced  with  a  renovated  force, 
routed  a  numerous  army  of  the  patriots  in  New 
Cutile,  and  defeated  a  still  greater  host  in 


the  same  province.  In  Aragon,  likewise,  thf 
Spaniards  were  enfeebled  by  disastroos  eoa- 
flicts;  in  Catalonia  they  suffered  great  Ion  a 
the  obstinate  defence  of  Gerona;  and,  in  Leos, 
the  last  battle  of  the  year  seemed  dreaJMly 
ominous  to  those  advocates  of  the  Spaaiik 
cause  who  were  prone  to  despondency ;  for  tlie 
troops  displayed  so  little  firmness  or  upra, 
that  they  were  broken  by  the  first  charge  d 
cavalry,  and  fled  in  consternation. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  supreme  council,  whick 
had  been  formed  by  a  delegation  of  two  mem- 
bers ttom  the  junta  of  each  province,  sdiuiii*- 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  realm  vwth  some  iegnt 
of  prudence,  but  not  with  that  enerxy  «l>ick 
the  crisis  required.  The  public,  tlurcforb 
loudly  called  for  a  convocation  of  the  eottr*, 
or  that  popular  general  assembly  which  hid 
been  so  long  discontinued,  that  it  leemed  M 
have  been  nearly  consigned  to  oblivion.  A  pro- 
clamation waa  reluctantly  issued  for  that  piff- 
pose  by  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
people,  apparently  satisfied,  acquiesced  in  the 
prolonged  sway  of  the  constituted  aathoritia- 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1810  threatened  tt 
be  more  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  thu  it 
ultimately  proved.  As  the  French  had  triuBph- 
antly  closed  the  war  with  Austria,  they  had  s 
greater  disposable  force;  and  their  arrofiit 
master  did  not  scruple  to  pledge  hinueU  to 
the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  English  firom  the 
peninsula.  Having  taken  some  strong  torn 
in  the  province  of  Leon,  Marshal  HaiM* 
invaded  Portugal;  and,  as  Lord  WeUinidf 
deemed  it  more  particularly  expedient  to  wstth 
the  enemy  in  that  kingdom,  the  Spaniards «a* 
left  for  a  time  to  their  own  exertions. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  guerilla  bessA 
of  the  war  commenced,  which  the  Frenh 
affected  to  deride,  while  they  were  sevodf 
harassed  by  the  alertness  of  the  various  fUVt 
that  scoured  the  country,  and  skilfaUy  thviid 
pursuit.  When  the  enemy  overran  AadaliM 
Cadiz  was  opportunely  secured  against  iaU** 
sion,  and  became  the  chief  seat  of  power,  bdV 
in  vain  besieged  or  blockaded.  The  SBpR** 
junta  being  thought  too  numerous  fbr  aaetf- 
cutive  body,  five  distinguished  penoM  vB* 
invested  with  the  regency ;  and  the  vigoB  * 
the  government  seemed  thus  to  be  aogwiK'* 
In  the  autumn,  the  cortes  assembled;  aadthi 
majority  soon  displayed  a  very  popular  tfUt- 
Various  reforms  were  proposed*  with  arie** 
preparing  the  nation  for  the  enjoyment  of  AM* 
dora;  but  the  intended  gift  was  oooUy  reeeiNd 
by  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  people. 

From  the  increasing  strength,  at  the  w^ 
resolute  exertions  of  the  enemy,  the  SpaiMi 
suffered  greater  loss  and  ii^uiy,  in  U^kJ^ 
they  had  sustained  the  preceding  7*"*  J^T 
British  and  Portuguese  aaaociates,  h^f" 
under  the  command  of  Sir  WUUaBi  Butitoi 
boldly  supported  their  caoae  at  Albaemi  If^  \^ 
defeat  of  Marshal  Soult,  7000  at  whose  ■*  -' 
were  killed,  vrounded.  or  oa|rtiiredi  Mt  tw 
battle  did  more  honour  to  Cbe  eonnp  ^  ^ 
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ibe  aUn  of  the  geneni,  and  the 
scarcely  leas  loss  than  the  van- 
vl  Graham  also  triumphed  over 
i  at  Barrosa;  but  these  advan- 
ly  purchased,  and  produced  no 
t,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
norderous  assault  of  Tarraicona 
on  of  Valencia,  obtained  a  corn- 
over  the  whole  eastern  coast, 
ton,  who  had  been  reinforced, 
t  campaifcn  with  an  important 
sted  Ciudad-Kodrijco  with  a  full 
)f  reducing^  it,  unless  the  loss 
ttend  the  progress  of  the  siege 
emely  severe.  lie  confounded 
the  astonishing  celerity  of  his 
,  amidst  the  rigours  of  winter, 
ress  by  storm.  The  capture  of 
thought  eqiially  necessary,  he 
hree  weeks,  and  then  assaulted 
raccesa.  Encouraged  by  these 
marched  iu  the  summer  against 
'  in  Leon,  and  engaged  Marmont 
.  There  was  no  great  disparity 
rside;  but,  in  point  of  position, 
ras  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
.  hardly-contested  and  sanguin- 
movement,  made  by  Marmont, 
dvantage  to  the  British,  and 

0  crush  the  whole  of  his  left 
tflict,  however,  was  long  con- 
ght  and  centre ;  but  they  were 

and  night  alone  saved  them 
n.  Twelve  thousand  of  the 
dn  or  made  prisoners.  After 
drid  and  Seville  were  re-taken, 
•d  from  blockade,  and  the  whole 
IS  recovered;  but  the  British 
:he  siege  of  Burgos,  and  Lord 
even  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
ttiera.  As  this  disappointment 
opinion  of  the  cortes,  detract 

which  the  general  had  esta- 
ictory  at  Salamanca,  they  in- 
li  the  chief  command  of  the 
iromising  that  at  least  50,000 
ready,  not  merely  to  appear  in 

with  determined  vigour;  and, 
a  empire  felt  the  effects  of  the 

to  Russia,  there  was  a  great 
e  ipeedy  and  complete  recovery 

}ning  the  disposable  Spanish 
n  (British,  German  subsidia- 
ignese)  composed  that  army 
utonments  in  the  spring  of  the 
e,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pas- 
jtk  The  whole  of  the  move- 
>urpose  were  effective ;  all  the 

1  were  turned  in  succession, 
sd  untenable,  and  the  imperial 
ly  driven  far  beyond  the  Ebro. 
e  iQlies  were  elevated  by  the 
^ipeared  among  the  usurper's 
raa  resolved  that  an  attempt 
o  Mug  them  to  a  decisive  con-  . 


flict.  The  desired  opportunity  presented  itself 
in  the  environs  of  Yittoria.  An  attack  waa 
made,  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  by  the  British  right, 
which  dislodged  a  strong  corps  from  a  moun- 
tainous post,  and,  eagerly  prosecuting  the  ad- 
vantage, stormed  a  vilU^^,  the  loss  of  which 
deprived  the  hostile  centre  of  its  chief  support. 
This  division  was  then  assaulted,  and  quickly 
driven  in  disorder  toward  the  city.  The  rest  of 
the  engagement  was  a  spirited  contest  for 
various  positions ;  and  the  result  was  a  signal 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  About 
8000  of  the  French  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners,  and  the  remains  of  their  army 
fled  in  consternation  toward  the  Pyrenees.  All 
the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  vanquished 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  When  farther 
success  had  attended  the  British  arms,  and 
when  the  troops  of  the  chief  continental  princes 
were  marching  to  Paris,  Napoleon,  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  accommodated  all  dis- 
putes with  Ferdinand,  and  permitted  him  to 
return  to  Spain. 

The  conduct  of  the  restored  king  excited 
general  surprise  and  disgust.  Instead  of  testi- 
fying his  gratitude  for  the  zeal  of  the  cortes, 
and  the  faithful  services  of  his  people,  he  denied 
the  legality  of  the  assembly,  and  extended  over 
all  ranks  the  rigours  of  despotism.  He  annulled 
the  constitution  which  the  cortes  had  prepared, 
alleg^g  that  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  tended  to  encourage  popular  licentious- 
ness; and  he  imprisoned  and  harassed  some 
of  the  leading  members,  as  if  they  had  been 
audacious  democrats  or  vile  incendiaries.  He 
gave  his  confidence  to  priests  and  inquisitors, 
and  acted  more  like  the  narrow-minded  ruler 
of  a  monastery  than  the  politic  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom.  An  insurrection,  to  which  his 
misgovemment  exposed  him,  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed, because  it  was  partial  and  ill-con- 
certed; he  put  to  death  some,  and  exiled  others 
of  its  leaders — men  who  had  fought  to  replace 
the  crown  upon  his  unworthy  head;  and  he 
continued  his  former  career,  without  reflecting 
on  the  odium  which  would  necessarily  attend 
it.  While  he  affected  to  admire  that  display 
of  British  courage  and  military  skill,  which  had 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  his  crown, 
he  threw  out  illiberal  insinuations  against  the 
heretical  soldiery,  whose  inattention  to  forms 
and  ceremonies  had  shocked  his  pious  sub- 
jects; and  he  requited  the  zealous  aid  of  our 
government  and  nation,  by  diminishing  the 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  commerce.  He 
pretended  to  join  in  the  new  league  against 
the  ambitious  prince  of  Elba,  but  did  not  pro- 
mote, even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  success 
of  the  renovated  war.  A  tyrant  more  base  or 
more  perfidious  never  disgraced  a  throne. 

For  some  years,  the  king  viewed  with  great 
anxiety  the  progress  of  that  revolt  in  his  South- 
American  colonies,  which  commenced  when  he 
was  a  captive  in  France.  He  made  repeated 
attempts  to  interest  the  regent  of  Great  Btitaiiv 
and  other  princes  in  the  cauae  ot  m^sx  «&.4 
00 
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reiCuUur  {(ovcrninent,  alleRinfc  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  coart  to  oppose  the  disorganiziug 
spirit  of  democratic  insurgents:  but  they  heard 
ilia  complaints  with  indifference,  and  coolly 
left  him  to  his  own  exertions,  lie  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  out  an  anny,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reclaiming  or  subdtiintc  the  revolters,  when, 
on  the  1st  uf  January,  \>*iX),  some  battalions 
stationed  near  Cadiz,  detesting  his  arbitrary 
sj»irit,  confined  the  officers  who  refused  to  join 
them  in  an  insurrection,  and  called  for  a  repre- 
sentative Koveniment.  While  the  insurrection 
was  rapidly  spreadin^c,  a  horrible  massacre  was 
perpetrated  at  Cadiz,  by  the  treacherous  cruelty 
of  the  royal  party;  but  it  rather  promoted  than 
checked  the  view-s  of  Colonel  Kie^ro  and  other 
popular  leaders,  to  whose  dictates  the  king  was 
obliged  to  submit.  The  cortes  met  on  the  9th 
of  July,  and  undertook  the  task  of  reform;  but 
their  proceedings  gave  such  disprust  to  the 
haughty  members  of  the  holy  continental  con- 
federacy, that,  when  the  Austrians  had  re- 
ai^usted,  according  to  the  emperor's  discre- 
tion, the  affairs  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  the 
French,  in  1823,  invaded  Spain  with  similar 
views,  and,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  stated 
in  our  liistory  of  France,  restored  Ferdinand 
to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  For  many 
years  subsequently  he  acted  in  the  most  tyran- 
nical manner,  disregarding  the  true  interest  of 
his  country,  violating  all  law,  severely  punish- 
ing suspected  malcontents,  and  constraining 
many  of  his  most  respectable  subjects,  by  the 
influence  of  terror,  to  seek  in  England  an 
asylum  from  his  brutality. 

In  1829,  Ferdinand  married  Christina,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  Naples,  by 
T«  >iom,  in  the  following  year,  he  had  a  daughter, 
who  received  the  name  of  Maria  Isabella.  The 
birth  of  this  child  was  productive  of  important 
consequences.  The  ancient  law  of  Spain 
allowed  the  succession  of  females  to  the  crown, 
but  it  was  arbitrarily  abolished  by  Philip  Y., 
who  substituted  the  Salic  law  in  its  place.  In 
1S30,  however,  Ferdinand  revived  the  ancient 
law,  and  thus  opened  for  his  daughter  the  way 
to  the  throne.  Don  Carlos,  his  brother,  was 
the  presumptive  heir.  This  death-blow  to  his 
expectations  was  not  patiently  submitted  to 
by  Don  Carlos,  who,  more  desjiotic  and  bigotted, 
if  possible,  than  Ferdinand,  was  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  faction.  In  1833,  Ferdinand  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his 
ministers,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Don  Carlos, 
obtained  trova  the  unconscious  monarch  his 
signature  to  a  decree,  by  which  the  Salic  law 
was  re-established.  Recovering  on  the  next 
day,  the  king  dismissed  his  treacherous  minis- 
ters, and  annulled  the  decree  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  from  him.  Illnesa 
seemed  to  have  softened  his  nature,  for  he 
granted  something  like  a  general  amnesty,  re- 
opened the  universities,  and  took  some  other 
stepi  which  were  of  a  more  praiseworthy  kind 
than  had  been  luioal  with  him.  Whether  the 
fluuage  wrouid  Iutc  been  a  permanent  one,  is 


a  point  which  death  prevented  ttaa  \Kia( 
ascertained ;  as  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke 
on  the  29th  September,  1833. 

In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  tlic 
queen  assumed  the  government,  as  regent, 
during  the  minority  of  her  daughter.  Six 
assembled  the  cortes,  and  that  body  nnaii- 
mously  passed  a  bill,  by  which  Don  Carloi  w 
excluded  from  the  throne.  The  queen  resent, 
as  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  "  Goren* 
ment,"  had  previously  granted  to  the  cooati;  n 
sort  of  constitution.  It  was,  however,  anytliai( 
but  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  Spsniih 
people;  and  she  was  at  length  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  comti- 
tution  of  1812,  with  some  improvements. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  was  the  signal  to 
the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  to  rise  in  imfc 
Among  his  warmest  and  most  valuable  adb^ 
rents  were  the  people  of  the  Biacayaa  pro- 
vinces;— not  that  they  had  any  abstract  kveof 
his  person  or  principles,   but  because  tkey 
dreaded  that  the  loss  of  their  ancient  fiieio^ 
or  privileges,  would  be  a  consequence  of  tke 
new  order  of  things.     His  forces  were  ooa- 
mauded  by  several  able  officers,  of  wb<»n  Ur 
malacarregui  was  the  most  eminent.    In  lA 
however,  he  was  killed  before  Bilbao.   Is  tk 
early  part  of  the  war,  the  contest  was  canicd 
on  with  horrible  barbarity,  the  prisoners  bdai 
almost  uniformly  slaughtered  in  cold  bkioi 
By  the  exertions  of  England,  a  conventioBm 
at  length  agreed    to,  by  which  the  eantair 
ing  parties   promised  that  the  laws  of  iv 
should  in  future  be  observed.   Notwithttaa&l 
this,  those  laws  were  too  fluently  riolatedi 
For  several  years  the  conflict  wasmaintaiMd 
in  several  of  the  provinces ;  but  espedallj  !■ 
Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Kavarre.    Even  wiik 
the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  legion  of  8000  men,  wUk 
was  raised  in  England,  and  commanded  If 
General  De  Lacy  Evans,  it  was  as  mnehutkt 
queen's  forces   could  do   to  iwHitain  tkeir 
ground ;  they  firequently  anstained  severe  >•■ 
pulses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  coontry  ws•o«^ 
run  by  the  enemy.     It  was  not  tiU  IAS  tM 
General  Espartero  succeeded  in  paciiyiag  ^ 
Basque  provinces  by  his  successes,  ud  by  tk 
convention  of  Bergara,  which  was  signed  oa  tkt 
.'{1st  of  August.     Cabrera,  one  of  Don  Csrki'i 
generals,  continued  to  maintain  his  gmondii 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  till  September  iiA 
when  his  army  was  broken  up,  and  be  «** 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  refage  is  Fnacfr 
This  event  terminated  the  civil  war. 

The  sword  was  scarcely  sheathed  beftre  tht 
peace  of  Spain  was  disturbed  by  insidiou  *■ 
tacks  upon  its  newly-recovered  libertj.  *■ 
administration  was  formed,  whidi  vaa  ^ 
viously  designed  to  arrest  the  ftutherprapc* 
of  liberal  ideas.  It  had  contrived  to  oktak* 
majority  in  the  cortes,  and  one  of  Ita  act*** 
to  obtain  from  that  body  a  law  which  fcatiafW 
all  the  rights  of  the  municipal  eorpontiai^ 
Of  those  rights  the  Spaniards,  e«ai  nato  ■ 
despotic  government,  have  always  bM*  l^ 
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The  fctnlt  was  the  reftual 
ipaUtj  of  Madrid  to  promulgate 
I  law,  and  the  munidpality  was 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the 
!  capital.  In  a  few  days  the  vi%- 
J,  Espartero,  also  declared  against 
and  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
md  the  dissolation  of  the  cortes. 
consequence,  dismissed  the  ob- 
stiy.  She,  soon  after,  resigned 
r,  and  sailed  to  Marseilles,  in 
e  issued  a  declaration,  declaring 
m  to  have  been  voluntary.  The 
w  ooDToked,  which  elected  Espar- 
rarest;  the  guardianship  of  the 
was  confided  to  the  patriotic 
I  October,  1841,  an  attempt  was 
dowager  queen  to  recover  her 
impeluna  was  seized  by  General 
e  of  her  partisans;  insurrections 
a  various  quarters ;  and  at  Madrid 
I  attacked  by  General  Leon,  with 
!  numbn  of  troops,  for  the  pur- 
ing  possession  of  Queen  Isabella, 
nd  desperate  struggle,  the  assail- 
Lace  were  defeated,  and  Leon  was 
(hot ;  the  insurrections  were  sup- 
Pampeluna  was  recovered.  In 
>f  this  outbreak,  the  payment  of 
na's  pension  has  been  suspended, 
owever,  intriguing  to  effect  her 
rently  with  the  concurrence  of 
at  the  commencement  of  this 
inonnced  that  her  partisans  were 
Hrerfiil  effort  in  her  favour;  but 
either  been  abandoned  or  post- 
pain,  at  the  present  moment, 
Mings  of  peace. 

n  of  Spain  is  Maria  Isabella  II., 
10th,  1830,  and  proclaimed  at 
er  2nd,  1833. 

;PUBL1C  OF  ANDORRA, 
roceed  to  describe  the  western 
rian  peninsula,  we  must  call  the 
;ion  to  a  diminutive  and  singu> 
•tate,  which  has  generally  been 
feognfhen.    This  petty  state, 


which  is  somranded  by  two  great  monarchies, 
is  the  republic  of  Andorra.  It  lies  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Cata- 
lonia and  the  French  department  of  the  Arriege, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  two  valleys,  watered  by 
the  Ordino  and  the  Balira,  which  join  the  Segro 
at  UrgeL  The  pass  through  which  the  Balira 
forces  its  way  is  the  only  entrance  into  this 
territory,  which  is  completely  encircled  with 
mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  between  7000  and  8i)00  feet.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  republic  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arriege.  The  highest  peaks  are  those  of 
Astagnon,  Port  de  Seguier,  and  Fortargente; 
the  first  of  which  has  a  height  of  nearly  10,000 
feet,  and  the  others  little  less.  Though  the 
whole  of  Andorra  is  mountainous,  and  not 
fertile,  it  has  fine  fbrests,  excellent  pasturages, 
and,  in  the  vales,  some  arable  land,  and  even 
vineyards.  The  Andorrans  exchange  their 
cattle,  sheep,  mules,  and  iron,  for  grain,  and 
other  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 
They  speak  the  Catalan  dialect,  and  are  all 
Catholics.  Andorra  is  said  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  is 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  the  bishop 
of  Urgel.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  a 
sovereigpi  council  of  24  consuls,  chosen  for  life 
by  the  people,  which  elects  a  president,  called 
a  Syndic  who  exercises  the  executive  authority. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands 
of  two  viguiers,  each  of  whom  appoints  a  bayle^ 
or  substitute,  to  decide  in  civil  cases.  The 
criminal  tribunal  consists  of  the  two  viguiers, 
the  judge  of  civil  appeal,  and  two  members  of 
the  sovereign  council,  but  the  decision  belongs 
to  the  viguiers  alone,  and,  in  case  of  their 
differing,  the  judge  of  civil  appeal  has  a  casting 
vote.  Every  citizen  from  16  to  60  bears  arms, 
and  each  commune  has  a  captain,  nominated 
annually  by  the  sovereign  council.  There  are 
no  paid  public  functionaries,  and  the  imposts 
are  few  and  trifling.  The  republic  is  divided 
into  six  communes,  named  from  their  principal 
places;  and,  besides  those  places,  contains  34 
hamlets.  The  total  population  is  about  1K,(KK), 
of  whom  2800  reside  in  Andorra,  the  capital. 
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known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
nia,  derived  by  the  my thologists 
le  son  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said 
a  otriony  in  that  country.    Tlie 

of  Portugal  is  allowed  to  be 
Ue,  the  ancient  name  of  Oporto, 
DO  0^  Porto,  or  port,  on  account 
lee  of  its  harbour.  In  the  11th 
IBS  waa  extended  to  the  whole 


EXTENT  AND   SITUATION. 

Miles.  De|;ree«. 

Length,   3601   between  f"*^- *°^  **•  ^- ^'• 
Breadth,  120 J   '"^^*='=°  le.  9.  and  15.  W.  long. 
Containing  37,900  square  miles,  with  about  94 
inhabitants  to  each. 

BouNDABiBS.— It  is  bouudcd  by  Spain  on 
the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Atluitic  Ocean,  being  the  most  westerly 
kingdom  on  the  coatinent  of  £uiop«. 
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UiYiBioif  s.— By  the  longitudinal  fonn  of  the 
country,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  contain  six  provinces.  In  the  northern 
division  an*  those  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and 
Tras  OS  Monies;  in  the  middle  portion  are 
Beira  and  Estremadura ;  and,  in  the  southern, 
Alentejo  and  Alj^arve.  Beira  is  now  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  These  provinces  con- 
tain a  population  of  3,549,420  souls.  Each  pro- 
vince consists  of  several  comarcas,  or  districts, 
to  the  number  of  44  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  make  a  new  arrange* 
ment,  by  wliich  Portugal  will  be  divided  into 
eleven  provinces— Upper  and  Lower  Minho, 
Tras  OS  Montes,  Upper,  Lower,  and  Maritime 
Beira,  Upper  and  Lower  Estremadura,  Upper 
and  Lower  Alentejo,  and  Algarve;  Madeira 
will  form  a  twelfth  province.  The  total  number 
of  comarcas  will  be  26,  and  each  comarca  will 
consist  of  several  cantons. 

Facb  op  the  Couwtrt— MoDNiAiHS.— The 
face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
rocky,  for  the  mountains  are  generally  barren ; 
the  chief  are  those  which  divide  Algarve  from 
Alentejo;  those  of  Tras  os  Montes;  Arrabida 
and  Monte-junto  in  Estremadura ;  Estrella  in 
Beira;  Ossa  in  Alentejo;  and  Cintra,  about 
five  leagues  south-west  of  Lisbon,  well  known 
to  navigators  as  being  the  most  westerly  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  cape  con- 
tiguous to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo,  is 
called  the  rock  of  Cintra.  or  of  Lisbon.  On  a 
chain  of  heights,  which,  several  miles  from 
Lisbon,  crosses  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
sea  and  the  Tagus,  were  situated  the  impreg- 
nable lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  the  duke 
nf  Wellington  held  at  bay  the  formidable  army 
of  Marshal  Massena. 

FouESTS.— Portugal  contains  few  forests; 
but  there  is  one  which  is  very  extensive,  beg^in- 
ning  at  Marinha  Grande,  about  57  miles  firom 
Lisbon,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  pine-trees, 
which  used  to  afford  all  the  timber  that  was 
required  for  ship-building. 

Kivbrs—Lakbs— Mineral  Waters.— The 
Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its 
golden  sand.  It  has  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Molina,  near  the  borders  of  Aragon ; 
whence  it  nms  for  the  most  part  to  the  west, 
till  it  reaches  Lisbon,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  after  traversing,  in  the  whole  of  its 
course,  4&0  miles,  of  which  15U  are  in  Portugal 
and  the  remainder  in  Spain.  This  river  an- 
nually overflows  its  banks  as  regularly  as  the 
Kile,  particularly  about  Villa  Franca  and  San- 
tarem,  so  as  to  render  the  soil  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. The  Minho  and  the  Douro  are  the  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 
The  Mondego,  which  is  the  largest  river  that 
has  its  rise  in  Portugal,  has  its  source  in  the 
Sierra  Estrella,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 
Portugal  contains  several  small  lakes  and 
springs,  some  of  which  are  said,  though  the 
fact  is  doubtful,  to  absorb  even  the  lightest 
•ubftances,  such  as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers. 
The  iMithj  called  C«ldu  da  Rainlha,  ttlbout  4& 


miles  from  Lisbon,  are  medicinal  and  saaattve; 
and  some  hot  baths  are  fonnd  in  the  little 
kingdom  or  rather  province  of  Algarve. 

Mbtals— MinsRAU.— This  country  appem 
tp  have  been  as  celebrated  in  ancient  titoH  fat 
its  gold  and  silver  mines  as  South  Americsii 
at  present;  but  no  mines  of  these  metaU  are 
now  worked.  There  are  lead-mines  which 
yield  silver,  at  Muraa  and  Lamego,  and  there 
is  a  mine  of  copper  at  Elvas.  The  iron-miiM* 
are  well  known,  but  are  neglected  for  wsnt  of 
Aiel,  though  coal  haa  been  found  in  differeDt 
parts.  Portugal  produces  beantiftal  marble^ 
almost  every  kind  of  precious  stones,  and  in- 
deed minerals  of  every  description. 

Climate  —  Soil— AeaiccLTvaB.— Tkongh 
Portugal  is  one  of  the  smallest  coantrie*  in 
Europe,  its  climate  is  very  various  in  diffcRst 
parts;  in  the  northern  provinces  it  is  com- 
paratively cool,  in  the  middle  and  near  the  lea 
temperate,  and  in  the  southern  hot,  and  nth- 
ject  to  droughts.  The  air,  especially  shoal 
Lisbon,  is  reckoned  soft  and  beneficial  to  cos- 
sumptive  patients ;  it  is  not  so  scorchins  u 
that  oif  Spain,  being  tempered  by  the  ■» 
breezes. 

The  soil  of  Portugal  is  not  in  genersl  eqsd 
to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  especially  in 
com;  and  agriculture  is  greatly  negkctei 
According  to  the  best  information,  two  thirii 
of  the  kingdom  are  at  present  left  nntiUedl 
and  the  portion  that  is  under  vines,  oiittt, 
com,  pulse,  wood,  &c.,  ia  not  in  genersl  ia 
that  state  of  improvement  of  which  it  is  •■•■ 
ceptible. 

Vboetabls  PaonucTiosa.— Fmit  of  eroy 
kind  known  in  Europe,  and  partiealsdy 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  grapes,  apricM 
peaches,  almonds,  and  melons,  grow  here  ii 
many  plisces  almost  spontaneously:  in  geaciali 
however,  they  are  not  so  highly  fla%iHiredai 
those  of  Spain.  The  Portuguese  winn,  vhoi 
old  and  genuine,  are  esteemed  to  ke  voy 
friendly  to  the  human  constitution. 

Animals.— These  are  nearly  the  suae  u  h 
Spain.  The  horses  are  few,  and  of  an  iattOK 
breed ;  but  the  mules  are  strong,  haidy>  **' 
surefooted.  The  sheep  are  not  very  mnsenMii 
Large  herds  of  swine  are  found  in  virio* 
parts  of  the  country,  the  flesh  of  which,  as  th9 
feed  chiefly  on  grass  and  acorns,  has  an  ned> 
lent  flavour;  whence  the  Portuguese  haasa* 
preferred  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  thoMrf 
other  countries. 

Natdbal  Cdbiositibs. — ^ThesecoBsiitprii' 
cipally  of  the  lakes  already  mentimed,  sal 
some  extraordinary  caverns.  In  the  praviatt 
of  Tras  os  Montes,  at  a  place  called  S« 
Miguel  das^tres  Minhas,  are  three  imncMt 
mines,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  wokcl 
by  the  Romans.  The  mouth  of  the  IiifA 
which  has  been  cut  through  the  airiidiwkii* 
a  mile  and  a  half  iu  circumference,  aadaloM 
5UU  feet  in  depth.  At  the  bottom  it  is  SM  fee* 
in  length,  and  1400  in  breadth.  Nesr  tUi  ^ 
another  of  great  dimensioni^  and  a  thtad  ia  ■ 
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on,  called  Coras,  the  length  of 
eet,  the  breadth  1300,  and  the 

lake  of  Escura,  on  the  snmmit 
in  of  Estrella,  is  of  a  depth 
itained:  its  water  is  of  a  dark- 
id  it  has  never  been  known  to 
aj  lund.  Fragments  of  the 
it  is  said,  have  been  foand  in  it; 
been  supposed  to  have  a  snb- 
nimication  with  the  sea,  not- 
I  inland  situation.  It  is  added, 
a  of  this  conjectore,  that  it  is 
ated  as  the  sea  is  tranquil  or 

in  stormy  weather  it  makes  a 
',  which  may  be  heard  at  the 
ly  miles.  These  stories,  how- 
tly  exaggerations,  if  not  fables. 
,vent  or  hermitage,  at  Cintra, 
oay  be  called  both  a  natural 
oriosity.  It  has  subterranean 
ich  receive  light  ttova  holes  cut 

rocks,  and  are  lined  with  cork, 
Bt  humidity;  but  the  church, 
apter-house,  are  built  over  the 
cells  are  occupied  by  twenty 
its,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
nost  abstemious  and  temperate 

how  to  describe  to  yon,"  says 
strange  beauties  of  Cintra.  It 
e  beautiful  than  sublime ;  more 

beautiful:  yet  I  never  beheld 
alculated  to  fill  the  mind  with 

delight.  Tills  immense  rock, 
i  in  part  covered  with  scanty 
irts,  it  rises  into  conical  hills, 

immense  stones,  and  piled  so 

all  the  machinery  of  deluges 
nust  fail  to  satisfy  the  inquiry 

Nearly  at  the  base  stands  the 
and  its  palace,  an  old  irregular 
chimneys,  each  shaped  like  a 
It  the  abundance  of  wood  forms 
ng  feature  in  this  retreat  irom 
:  summer.  The  houses  of  the 
n  scattered  on  the  ascent,  half 
I  trees,  elms,  oaks,  hazels,  wal- 
mes,  and  the  rich  green  of  the 
On  one  of  the  mountain  emi- 
:he  Penha  convent,  visible  firom 
Lisbon.  On  another  are  the 
ish  castle,  and  a  cistern  within 
kept  always  full  by  a  spring  of 
er  that  rises  in  it.  From  this 
ye  stretches  over  a  bare  and 
untry  to  Lisbon,  on  the  one 
le  other,  to  the  distant  convent 
Atlantic  bounding  the  greater 
ospect.  1  cannot,  without  a 
oess,  describe  the  ever-varjring 

the  many  eminences  of  this 
mt,  or  the  little  green  lanes, 
tering  lemon-gardens  the  even- 
io  eool  and  rich." 
■AmACTSB — Mahnbbs  — Ccs- 
4flm  Portuguese  retain  little  of 


that'  adventurous,  enterprising  spirit  which 
rendered  their  forefathers  so  illustrious  300 
years  ago.  They  have,  ever  since  the  House  of 
Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  degenerated  in 
all  their  virtues,  though  some  noble  exceptions 
are  still  remaining  among  them.  Treachery, 
ingratitude,  an  intemperate  passion  for  re- 
venge, and  other  bad  qualities,  have  been 
imputed  to  them:  among  the  lower  people 
thieving  is  too  commonly  practised;  and  all 
ranks  are  accused  of  being  unfair  in  their 
dealings,  especially  with  strangers. 

The  Portuguese  are  neither  so  tall  nor  so 
well  made  as  the  Spaniards,  whose  habits  and 
customs  they  imitate ;  only  persons  of  quality 
affect  to  be  more  gaily  and  richly  dressed.  The 
ladies  are  thin  and  small  of  stature.  Their 
complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  are  black  and 
expressive,  and  their  features  generally  regular. 
They  are  esteemed  to  be  generous,  modest,  and 
witty.  They  dress  like  the  Spanish  ladies,  with 
much  awkwarkness  and  affected  gravity,  and 
are  very  fond  of  dark  mantles  and  veils.  They 
are  taught  by  their  husbands  to  exact  fh>m 
their  servants  a  homage  that  is  paid,  in  other 
countries,  only  to  royal  personages;  yet  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  treat  their  domestics  with 
great  familiarity.  Jhe  furniture  of  the  houses, 
especially  of  the  grandees,  is  rich  and  superb 
to  excess;  and  they  maintain  a  great  number 
of  domestics,  as  they  rarely  discharge  any  who 
survive  after  serving  their  progenitors.  The 
poorer  sort  have  scarcely  any  furniture  at  ail ; 
for  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  sit  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground.  The  Portuguese  pea- 
sant has  reaped  little  advantage,  except  a  few 
golden  trinkets  for  the  female  part  of  his 
family,  fhim  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade  and 
of  colonial  possessions.  Almost  the  only 
foreign  luxury  he  is  yet  acquainted  with  is 
tobacco;  and,  when  his  feeble  purse  can  reach 
it,  he  purchases  a  dried  Newfoimdland  cod ;  but 
this  is  a  regale  which  he  seldom  obtains.  Some 
bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  a  salted 
pilchard,  or  a  head  of  garlic,  or  grains  of  anise- 
seed,  to  give  that  bread  a  flavour,  compose  bis 
standing  dish ;  and  if  he  can  get  a  piece  of  the 
hog,  the  ox,  or  the  calf,  which  he  himself  fat- 
tens, to  regale  his  wretched  family  at  Christ- 
mas or  Easter,  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
happiness  in  this  world. 

To  these  remarks  we  shall  subjoin  those  of 
Mr.  Morphy,  and  Mrs.  Baillie.  "The  common 
people  of  Lisbon  and  its  environs,"  says  the 
former,  "are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race.  It 
is  painful  to  see  the  trouble  they  are  obliged  to 
take  for  want  of  proper  implements  to  cany 
on  their  work.  Their  cars  have  the  rude  ap- 
pearance of  the  earliest  ages;  these  vehicles 
are  slowly  drawn  by  two  stout  oxen.  The  com 
is  shelled  by  the  treading  of  the  same  animals. 
They  have  many  other  customs  which  to  us 
appear  very  singular :  for  example,  women  sit 
with  the  left  side  toward  the  horse's  head 
when  they  ride.  A  postilion  n&e«  oxi  lYve  \«Si 
lioFse.  A  tailor  uta  at  his  wotk  ^^<&  «k  itXiofti* 
OOS 
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maker.  A  halr-dresser  appears  on  Sandays 
with  a  sword,  a  cockade,  and  two  watches— at 
least  two  watch-chains.  A  tavern  is  known  by 
a  vine-busli,  a  house  to  be  let  by  a  piece  of 
blank  paper,  the  door  of  an  accoucheur  by  a 
white  cross,  and  a  Jew  by  his  extra-catholic 
devotion.  A  Portuguese  peasant  will  not  walk 
with  a  superior,  an  a^ed  person,  or  a  stranger, 
without  fcivin)|^  him  the  riKht-hnnd  side,  as  a 
mark  of  respect.  He  never  passes  by  a  human 
heinfc  without  takinp:  off  his  hat,  and  salutin(c 
him  in  these  wt)rd»— 'The  Lord  preserve  you 
for  many  years ! '  In  speaking  of  an  absent 
Aiend  he  always  says, '  I  die  with  impatience 
to  see  him.'  They  all  imagine  that  their  coun- 
try is  the  blessed  Klysium,  and  that  Lisbon  is 
the  greatest  rity  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Baillic,  a  more  recent  traveller  than 
Mr.  Murphy,  afcrees  with  him  as  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  peasants,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  I'ortuKuese  mechanics.  With  respect  to  the 
peasants,  she  says,  "  I  delight  in  them ;  they 
are  really  a  fine  race  of  people.  The  pea- 
santry seem  remarkably  civil  to  those  above 
them,  without  any  exhibition  of  croachint; 
servility;  a  muleteer  or  a  postilion  who  happens 
to  meet  you  in  a  narrow  pass,  will  almost 
always  take  care  to  annoy  you  as  little  as 
possible."  Of  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  usefiil  arts,  she  gives  a  less  favourable 
picture.  "We  are,"  says  she,  "more  and  more 
amazed,  the  longer  we  remain  in  this  country, 
at  that  ignorance,  or  at  least  that  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts,  which  exists 
among  t  be  Portuguese.  A  carpenter  here  is  the 
awkwardcst  and  most  clumsy  artisan  that  can 
be  imagined,  spoiling  every  work  he  attempts. 
The  way  in  which  the  doors  and  other  wood- 
work belonging  even  to  good  houses  are 
finished,  would  really  have  suited  the  rudest 
ages  1  Tlieir  carriages  of  all  kinds,  more  par- 
ticularly their  waggons  and  carts,  their  agri- 
rultural  implements  and  management,  their 
cutlery,  locks  and  keys,  &c.,  are  ludicrously 
bad.  Their  soil,  rich  and  fertile,  their  climate 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  vegetation, 
seem  in  a  great  measure  to  be  lost  upon  them." 

Chief  Towns — Edificrs. — Lisbon,  which 
has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  26U,000,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  on  seven  hills,  and  contains  many 
grand  and  stately  edifices,  among  which  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  patriarchal  church.  Tlie 
treasures  of  sacred  relics,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  and  costly  fkimiture  of  this  venerable 
structure,  arc  immense.  The  royal  palace  of 
Ajuda,  when  it  is  completed,  will  he  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  square  called  Prai^a  do 
Comercio,  is  615  feet  long,  and  55U  broad;  in 
the  centre  is  a  noble  equestrian  statue  of 
bronce,  of  Joseph  I.  A  church  built  by  tlie 
late  queen,  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
edifice  erected  in  Lisbon  since  the  earthquake 
In  1765.  The  Portuguese,  in  some  measure, 
availed  themselves  of  this  misfortune,  and,  like 
the  EngUMbt  after  the  fire  of  \G66,  turned  the 


temporary  evil  into  a  permanent  frood.  All  ibe 
streets  subsequently  formed  in  Lisbon  aices- 
parious,  regular,  and  well  paved,  with  conT^ 
nient  foot-paths,  as  in  the  streets  of  LoadoB. 
In  point  of  cleanliness,  Lisbon,  though  maae- 
what  improved,  is  still  a  subject  of  animadTfr 
sion  to  strangers;  it  still  wants  commoo 
sewers,  pipe-water,  and  other  convenience. 
Mrs.  Baillie  thus  forcibly  describes  the  filtlii- 
ness  of  Lisbon.  "^Vhere  shall  I  find  vordi 
strong  enough  to  express  the  disgust  of  mj 
feelings,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  appeanooe 
of  this  city  in  the  a^nrregate,  taking  into 
account  the  personal  appearance  and  cnitomi 
of  some  of  its  inhabitants !  Here,  evoy  lort 
of  impurity  seems  to  be  collected  together- 
Tou  are  sufiTorated  by  the  steams  of  fHed  f  tb, 
rancid  oil,  garlic,  &c.,  at  evoy  turn,  minxled 
vrith  the  foetid  effluvia  of  decayed  vegetablei, 
stale  provisions,  and  other  horrors  which  it  ii 
impossible  to  mention — to  say  nothing  of  the 
filthy  dogs,  of  whom  I  have  formerly  spokra. 
Wretches  of  a  lower  and  more  squalid  appear- 
ance than  the  most  sordid  denizens  of  o«r  St 
Giles's,  lie  basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  hcayi 
of  impurity  collected  at  the  doors,  while  jomt 
women,  (and  these  of  a  more  preposseuinK 
personal  appearance,  from  whom  one  vosU 
naturally  expect  greater  delicacy  in  the  olte- 
tory  nerves,)  hang  far  ont  of  the  windovi 
above,  as  if  they  were  trying  pnrpoself  w 
inhale  the  pestilence  which  rontaminatea  the 
air  beneath !  Men  and  women,  children  tai 
pigs,  dogs,  cats,  goats,  diseased  povltiy,  ai 
skeleton  hogs,  all  mingle  togethier  in  lonai 
fellowship,  each  equally  enjoying  what  acefl* 
to  be  their  mutual  element — dirt !  I  nraat  h4 
you  to  add  to  this,  that  the  armies  of  fca^ 
bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  other  vermin,  are  too  ir 
merous  to  be  conceived  even  in  idea,  and  Ac 
picture  will  be  complete."  Again,  after  adftrt* 
ing  to  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  she  tiiti 
"  "rhcre  are  other  scents  also,  which  evciy  eNi- 
ing,  after  sunset,  begin  to  arise  tiou.  t«k 
house  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  veiy  haiaidaw 
and  dangerous  indulgence  to  stand  in  tke  |i*- 
jecting  balconies  of  the  lower  windows  Mm 
the  brief  twilight.  In  any  other  eooBliyji* 
might  flatter  yourself  that  now  was  tke  bosf 
to  enjoy  the  reviving  influence  of  the  pB* 
breeze  firom  the  river;  but  here  yoor oi4f  M^ 
or  agreeable  resource  lies  in  sbmting  ovt  e«(9 
breath  of  outward  air,  unless  yoa  weaU  i* 
the  risk  of  inhaling  the  moat  pestilential  ci>^ 
via.  Dogs  of  every  shade  and  gradatifla  of  Ai 
mongrel  breed,  lank,  lean,  flltliy,  andiumiiM 
lie  about  the  streets  in  all  direct ioaa>  nd  k 
the  most  alarming  numbers.  The  tuksWli^ 
of  Lisbon  maintain  no  other  aeavcBuen.* 

The  church  and  monastery  of  Belni.*ka* 
the  kings  of  Portugal  are  boiied,  are  «7  W^ 
nificent.  They  were  oonstrneted  by  Kfaiiit  B** 
manuel.  The  chapel  of  St.  Roche  is  pnkaMf 
one  of  the  finest  and  richest  in  tlw  worid:  the 
paintings  are  mosaic  work,  eo  cwioolyaniMfV 
with  stones  of  all  oolonra  u  to  wafumUk  th> 
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?he  pATement  is  alao  wroogrht  in 
the  piUan  are  blocks  of  jasper, 

>  Egyptian  granite,  lapis-lazoli, 
'.  The  doors  are  of  brass,  exqui- 
it  and  gilt;  and  the  altar  is  com- 
•lasoli  and  amethyst,  round  which 
d  margin. 

19  miles  west  from  Lisbon,  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  erected  by 
consequence  of  a  vow  which  he 
a  dangerous  illness,  to  found  a 
r  the  poorest  Mars  in  his  kin^- 
I  desifcned  to  rival  the  Escurial, 
a  palace  and  a  church  with  the 
Nindation,  built  of  white  marble. 
ly  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  leading 
which  is  decorated  with  twelve 
les  of  saints.  The  interior  of  the 
idsome;  the  cupola  is  encrusted 
tments  of  marble,  beautifiilly 
iver  the  numerous  altars,  instead 
are  well-executed  sculptures  in 
the  monastic  part  of  the  building 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  20 
When  Napoleon's  troops  were  i^ 
Lisbon,  they  profaned  this  edifice, 
mwell'i  soldiers  did  the  English 
f  making  use  of  it  for  barracks, 
of  this  gigantic  pile  also  distin- 
elf  by  the  erection  of  a  stupendous 
Jcantara,  which  collects  a  number 
mi  different  heights,  about  three 
Lisbon,  and  conveys  their  joint 
rreral  leagues,  (in  one  part  over  a 
lofty  arches,  some  of  them  230 
a  large  reservoir,  near  the  north- 
rmity  of  Lisbon.  The  architect 
de  Maya.  Near  Aljnbarota,  in 
is  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
called  from  that  battle  which 
Town  to  John  L  The  church  is 
its  architectural  beauty,  for  the 
.q^ance  of  its  columns  and  arches, 
proportions  of  the  open  or  trans- 
In  the  same  province  the  Cister-' 
Uooba^a  was  an  object  of  admira- 
1811,  it  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
mtality  of  the  French  invaders, 
city  in  this  kingdom  is  Oporto, 
buUt  and  finely  situated,  but  by 
ong.  The  chief  article  of  com- 
city  is  wine.  The  merchants  as- 
in  the  chief  street,  to  transact 
are  protected  trom  the  sun  by 
ing  across  flrom  the  opposite 
town  has  a  romantic  appearance, 
Tadnally  rising,  one  row  above 
steep  hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
affords  a  tolerable  harbour  and  a 
ome  mannfkctures,  particularly 
and  hats,  are  carried  on  by  the 
the  aoathem  bank  of  the  river 

>  town*,  Gaya  and  Yilla-Nova, 
aidered  as  the  suburbs  of  Oporto, 
^oaed,  with  the  city  itself,  to 
inlnbitants. 


Coimbra,  the  seat  of  a  university,  fbanded 
by  King  Dinix,  stands  on  a  mountain  near  the 
Mondego,  in  a  district  abounding  with  vines 
and  olive-trees.  The  approach  to  this  tovm  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  PortugaL  The  view  of  the 
city  and  the  mountainoiu  distances  around, 
with  the  Mondego  winding  through  the  richest 
country,  is  presented  trom  an  opposite  height. 
The  road  then  descends  in  a  serpentine  di- 
rection, leading  through  an  olive  grove  to  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  by  which  you  pass  into  the 
streets  of  Coimbra.  The  buildings  cover  a 
mountain,  trom  its  very  summit  down  to  the 
water's  edge;  and  the  quintas,  among  the  stir- 
rounding  groves,  extend  for  several  miles.  It 
is  not  so  populous  as  its  magnitude  or  import- 
ance might  induce  us  to  expect ;  for  not  more 
than  15,000  persons  reside  within  its  walls  or 
in  the  suburbs.  Braga  and  Evora  have  nearly 
the  same  number.  Elvas  is  a  well-built  frontier 
town,  in  a  mountainous  situation,  distinguished 
by  the  strength  of  its  fortifications. 

Manufactcbbs — CoMMxacB.  —  The  Portu- 
guese exports  consist  of  Port,  Lisbon,  and  Cal- 
cavella  virine,  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  wool, 
salt,  tanned  hides,  vinegar,  cork,  shumac,  and 
leather.  Their  chief  imports  are  colonial 
produce,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
hardware,  earthenware,  com,  rice,  butter, 
cheese,  dried  fish,  timber,  deals,  hemp  and  flax. 
Some  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
useAil  arts  and  manufactures,  but  they  are 
still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  They  make  a  little 
linen,  and  some  coarse  silk  and  woollen,  with 
a  variety  of  straw-work;  they  also  make 
earthenware  and  glass,  and  are  skilful  in  ma- 
sonry and  ship-building.  The  commerce  of 
Portugal,  though  seemingly  extensive,  proves 
of  little  solid  benefit  to  her,  as  the  European 
nations,  trading  with  her,  engross  the  produc- 
tions of  her  colonies,  and  also  her  native  com- 
modities, in  exchange  for  the  numerous  manu- 
fiactures,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  com  and  salt- 
fish,  supplied  by  those  European  nations,  and 
by  the  North  American  states.  The  Portuguese 
toreign  settlements  are,  however,  of  great 
value.  These  are  the  isles  of  Cape  Yerd, 
Madeira,  and  the  Asores,  beside  extensive 
though  not  very  productive  territories  in  Africa, 
and  the  scanty  remains  of  oriental  conquest. 

Constitution,  Govbbnmbrt,  anu  Laws.— 
The  Portuguese,  like  other  nations  of  Gothic 
descent,  had  originally  a  f^ee  constitution;  but, 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  meetings  of  the 
cortes,  the  government  became  as  despotic  as 
any  in  Europe.  The  people  had  no  more  share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  or  in  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
than  they  had  in  the  government  of  Russia  or 
China.  Every  man  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  yield  a  blind  and  ready  obedience,  in 
whatever  concerned  himself,  to  the  decrees 
and  laws  of  the  despot,  as  promulgated  flrom 
time  to  time  by  his  secretaries  of  state.  How 
would  an  Englishman,  alive  to  all  the  {ettWaf^ 
of  civ'H  liberty,  have  trembled  ax  teaiiVQi^  X.\^« 
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preamble  of  every  new  law  publinhed  in  Por- 
tuKal,  which  ran  thu<i:  "I,  the  klnf;,  in  virtue 
of  my  own  certain  knowledge,  of  my  royal 
will  and  pleatiure,  and  of  my  full,  supreme, 
and  arbitrary  imwer,  which  1  hold  only  of 
God,  and  for  w-hich  I  am  accountable  to  no 
man  on  earth,  do,  in  consequence,  order  and 
command,"  &c. 

All  ffreat  preferments,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  were  disposed  of  in  the  council  of 
state,  which  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  A  council  of  war  retaliated  all  mili- 
tary affairs,  as  the  treasury  courts  did  the 
finances.  The  council  of  the  palace  was  the 
highest  tribunal  that  could  receive  appeals; 
but  the  Casa  da  SuppIica(,*ao  was  a  court  from 
which  no  appeal  could  be  brought. 

In  1820,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  at 
Lisbon,  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  was 
for  a  moment  adopted.  But  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  disapproved  of  it,  and  the  cortes, 
therefore,  fabricated  another,  by  which  a  repre- 
sentative body,  sitting  in  one  chamber,  was 
established.  The  prerogatives  of  the  monarch 
were  much  limited,  and  only  a  conditional  veto, 
on  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  was  granted  to 
him.  In  1823  this  code  was  abolished  by  John 
VI.,  who  subsequently  attempted  to  restore 
the  ancient  constitution,  and  summon  the 
cortes  of  Lamego ;  an  attempt  which  was  frus- 
trated by  the  opposition  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
who  detested  everything  that  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  representative  government.  In 
1826,  however,  Don  Pedro  granted  to  the  Portu- 
guese a  constitution  with  two  chambers,  one 
hcreditary.theotherelertive;  the  elective  cham- 
ber was  elected  by  provincial  electors,  who  were 
tliemselves  elected  by  the  primary  assemblies 
of  parishes.  Before  two  years  had  elapsed  it 
was  overthrown  by  Don  Miguel,  who  reigned 
as  absolute  sovereign  till  1832,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  code  of 
Don  Pedro  was  again  brought  into  action. 
Another  change  took  place  in  1836;  when  a 
successful  insurrection  at  Lisbon  gave  birth  to 
a  new  constitution,  with  two  chambers,  both 
elective,  and  restraining  the  riglit  of  voting  to 
persons  possessing  an  annual  landed  income 
of  4!2P.  This  arrangement  has,  very  recently, 
been  in  its  turn  subverted,  and  the  chaner  of 
Don  Pedro  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  laws  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three 
small  volumes,  and  have  the  civil  law  for  their 
foundation.  Among  the  additions  made  to  this 
grotmdwork,  may  be  mentioned  the  code  framed 
at  liamego,  in  1145,  called  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Portugal.  By  this  code  the  crime  of  robbery 
was  not  to  be  punished  with  death  before  the 
fourth  offence.  Murder  is  a  capital  crime  in  the 
Portuguese  law,  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed  in 
every  country;  but,  when  it  arises  from  revenge, 
the  assassin  is  frequently,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  government,  suffered  to  escape  with  im- 
pnnity.  The  clergy  were  formerly  amenable 
only  to  the  canon  law;  but,  by  an  ordinance 


of  the  late  queen,  they  were  sulqected  to  tbe 
laws  which  affect  the  iMty. 

Kbvknub,  Army,  Ann  N &vt.— The  revcBiKt 
of  the  crown,  for  the  year  1841,  arc  estimated  si 
about  .£2,750,000  sterling,  and  the  expenditore 
at  a  small  fraction  less.  The  public  debt  ii 
about  »£16,OOU,000.  With  regard  to  the  uaj 
and  navy,  the  former  consists  of  21,560  infantiy, 
36S0  cavalry,  and2232  artillery;  the  latterof  ::uil 
of  the  line,  4  frigates,  6  brig^s,  and  some  smsller 
craft. 

Rot  AL  TiTLKS.— The  king's  titles  are  King  of 
Portugal  and  of  Algarve,  Lord  of  Guinea,  and  of 
the  Conquest,  Navigation,  and  Commercf,  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  John  V.  was  com- 
plimented, by  the  pope,  with  the  designation  of 
"  His  most  Faithful  M^esty." 

NoBiLiTT  ANn  OanEBS. — ^The  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  nobility  are  nearly  the  same  a* 
those  of  Spain.  The  orders  of  knighthood  w 
three:  1.  That  of  Avis  or  Aviex,  at  first  infti- 
tuted  by  Alfonso  Uenriquet,  king  of  Portofsl 
in  1147,  as  a  military  and  religious  order,  on 
account  of  his  taking  Evora  Atom  the  Moon- 
2.  The  order  of  St.  James,  instituted  in  131ft 
and  endowed  with  great  privileges.  ThekniKhu 
profess  chastity,  hospitality,  and  obediout; 
and  only  those  are  admitted  candidates  wko 
can  prove  the  gentility  of  their  blood:  thnr 
ensign  is  a  red  sword,  the  habit  white.  3.  Tte 
order  of  Christ  was  instituted  in  1317>  to  tDptf 
the  nobility  to  act  with  vigour  against  the 
Moors.  The  knights  obtained  great  possessioB*! 
and  elected  their  grand  masters,  till  the  ytv 
1522,  when  Pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred  tkit 
office  on  John  III.  and  his  successors.  IVtt 
orders  have  small  commanderiea  and  rereiiact 
annexed  to  them. 

Religion. — Popery  is  theestablished  reliiP* 
of  Portugal,  bat  other  creeds  arc  tolerated.  Tk 
Portuguese  have  a  patriarch;  but  fMinerlybf 
depended  entirely  upon  the  pope,  except  wba 
a  quarrel  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Bon' 
and  Lisbon.  The  power  of  nis  hohaesa  in  For 
tugal  has  been  seriously  curtailed  in  mods* 
times;  the  royal  revenues  have  been  incretMd 
at  the  expense  of  the  religious  institutioBi,*U 
the  convents  of  men  having  been  tappiencd: 
and  the  Inquisition  has  been  abolished. 

The  archbishoprics  are  two— Braga  n' 
Evora ;  and  there  are  thirteen  bishoprics— Pom 
Coimbra,  Elvaa,  B  raganza,  Leiria,  Beia,  ^^""^ 
Portalegre,  Aveira,  Pinhal,Visea,  LaGuarda.0l 
Castello  Branco ;  five  of  them  are  solllragaw  n 
the  patriarch,  four  of  the  archbishop  of  Biif^ 
and  four  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora.  Hm  f>- 
triarch  of  Lisbon  takes  precedence  of  all  ik* 
clergy  in  the  kingdom,  and  ia  a  cardinal  <tf  t^ 
consistory  at  Rome.  ^__ 

LiTKBAToaa.— The  men  of  leam<t  «hta 
this  country  has  produced  are  lo  firw,  that  tk 
glaring  deficiency  ia  mentioned  with  tadlKBt' 
tion,  by  such  of  the  Fortufpwie  as  ha«  tkt 
smallest  tincture  of  literature.  Sooie  ttan% 
though  very  weak,  have  been  made  \9  a  Aw*]* 
draw  their  countrymen  flrom  this  iiphn^ 
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It  ii  oniTenaUy  allowed, 
:  is  mat  oecaaioned  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  education.  The  an- 
present  Fortuipiese  had  more 
«,  with,  regard  to  astronomy, 
.  navigation,  than  perhaps  any 
I  nation,  about  the  middle  of  the 
id  forsome  time  after.  Camoens, 
B  a  great  adventurer  and  voyager, 
!,  but  neglected,  poetical  grenius, 
!  displayed  dramatic  talents  of 
tnd.  Goes,  Barros,  and  de  Faria 
!  deemed  respectable  historians ; 
of  Pereira,  Barbosa,  and  of  Fer- 
la,  a  female  philosopher,  may 
It  disgust.  In  modem  times, 
sta,  Yasconcellos,  Cardoso,  No- 
rs,  have  acquired  reputation  as 

:s.— The  only  university  is  that 
onded  in  1291,  which  is  amply 
as  it  boasts  of  39  professors,  it 
ed  that  some  learning  may  be 
w  of  the  800  academics  who  are 
n  this  city.  The  university  of 
in  1559,  was  a  respectable,  if  not 
minary ;  but  it  has  been  sup- 
cessary,  and  is  now  only  a  theo- 
f.  Lisbon  has  a  college  of  no- 
i  also  royal  military  and  naval 
•re  young  gentlemen  are  edu- 
ience  of  engineering  and  naval 
icademy  where  the  ancient  and 
;es,  geometry,  physic,  and  phi- 
?ht. 

rhe  Portuguese  language  differs 
Spain,  than  the  Dutch  from  the 
Salician  dialect  it  bears  a  strong 
lie  Lord's  Prayer  is  as  follows: 
que  estas  nos  ceos,  santificado 
:  venha  a  nos  tuo  reyno,  seia 
e,  assi  nos  ceos,  corao  na  terra, 
oodidia,  dano  lo  nos  nesto  dia: 
I  nossas  devidas,  assi  como  nos 
I  nossos  devedores:  e  nao  nos 
tentaqao,  mas  libra  nos  do  mal. 

—The  Roman  bridge  and  aque- 
m  are  almost  entire,  and  de> 
i.  The  walls  of  Santarem  are 
be  of  Roman  origin.  At  Evora 
f  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  an 
ed  to  Sertorius.  Near  Braga 
of  a  temple,  supposed  to  have 

to  iEsculapins.  At  Chaves 
ered  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
,  cisterns,  several  fragments  of 
.pitals  and  cornices  of  jasper, 
;ed.    There  are  also  remains  of 

particularly  at  Torres-Vedras. 
tis  kingdom  comprehends  the 
r  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and 
e  &te  with  the  other  Spanish 
I  eootest  between  the  Cartha- 
nana.  When  the  latter  were 
or  retain  it,  it  was  successively 


in  subjection  to  the  Suevi,  Alans,  and  Viai- 
Goths.  It  was  conquered  hj  the  Moors,  soon 
after  their  triumph  over  Roderic,  king  of  Spain, 
and  it  remained  for  some  centuries  in  their 
possession:  but  about  the  year  1090,  several 
towns  and  districts  were  rescued  fh)m  their 
yoke,  by  the  valour  of  the  Christian  warriors 
of  Leon  and  Castile;  and  Alfonso  YI.  rewarded 
Henty  of  Burgundy,  a  descendant  of  Robert, 
king  of  France,  for  his  bravery  and  assistance 
against  the  Moors,  with  his  daughter,  and  that 
part  of  Portugal  which  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians. 

Henry,  who  had  only  the  title  of  Count,  was 
succeeded,  in  1128,  by  his  son  Alfonso  Henry* 
who  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  the  battle  of 
Ourique,  over  five  Moorish  kings,  in  July,  1139. 
Tills  victory  proved  the  origin  of  the  monarchy 
of  Portugal ;  for  Alfonso  was  then  proclaimed 
king  by  his  soldiers.  He  did  not,  however, 
before  the  year  1147,  gain  possession  of  the  city 
of  Lisbon,  which  was  then  a  flourishing  town, 
and  so  well  fortified  as  to  sustain  a  siege  for 
five  months.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  76,  and, 
after  a  reign  of  57  years,  of  which  few  particu- 
lars are  authentically  recorded,  left  the  throne, 
in  1185.  to  his  son  Sancho,  who  augmented  his 
territories  by  the  expulsion  of  the  infidels  fh)m 
various  districts. 

Alfonso  II.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1211, 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Moorish 
princes  of  Seville  and  Cordova;  and  Sancho 
II.,  his  successor,  also  extended  the  limits  of 
the  realm;  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  expelled 
from  his  dominions  for  cowardice.  The  next 
sovereign  was  Alfonso  III.,  who  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Algarve.  Dionysius,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  Don  Diniz,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1279,  and  reigned  ^'ith  reputation  above  45 
years.  He  tempered  justice  «ith  mercy ;  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  merit  of  every  kind; 
and,  for  his  beneficent  and  wise  government, 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of  luia 
Country.  He  instituted  the  order  of  Christ, 
erected  and  fortified  a  number  of  towns,  and 
founded  the  university  of  Coimbra.  The  cha- 
racter of  Alfonso  IV.  was  less  estimable ;  but 
he  was  successful  in  some  military  enterprises 
both  against  the  Castilians  and  the  Moors. 

Peter,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1357,  dis- 
tingruished  himself  by  his  regard  for  justice. 
Lilce  Titus,  he  considered  every  day  as  lost  in 
which  he  had  not  performed  some  act  of  duty, 
of  prudence,  or  beneficence.  It  is  said,  that 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  advocates  in  his  courts  of  judicature,  being 
aware  of  the  effect  of  artful  eloquence  in  pro- 
moting the  escape  of  the  guilty,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  innocent,  and  in  procuring 
erroneous  decisions  of  civil  causes.  Ferreira 
Lobo  says,  that  he  ruled  with  inflexible  justice^ 
and  (n'anted  innumerable  favours  to  his  de- 
serving subjects.  His  son  Ferdinand  improved 
the  police  of  Lisbon  and  other  cities;  but  he 
is  represented  as  a  votary  of  pleasure  and  dia- 
sipatlon.     After  his  death,  Vua  Vile^\\maSA 
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brother  John  obtained  the  crown,  in  1385,  by 
his  spirited  efforts ;  and  the  Portufniese  stiU 
celebrate,  on  the  14th  of  Aujcust,  the  triumph 
of  this  prince  at  AJjubarota,  over  bis  Castilian 
competitor. 

Darintr  alonK  reigrn,  Jolin  so  taWj  established 
his  character  for  policy  and  patriotiBro,  that  he 
was  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country.  His 
military  enterprises  were  not  numerous;  but 
his  courage  was  unquestioned;  and  he  evinced 
it  in  an  expedition  to  Ceuta,  which  he  annexed 
to  his  dominions.  The  reign  of  Edward,  his 
son,  called  hy  the  Portuguese  Don  Duarte,  was 
short  and  inglorious.  lieniy,  the  second  son 
of  John,  was  an  astronomer,  and  patron  of 
navigation,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
seal  for  maritime  discovery  and  colonizing. 

Alfonso  v.,  the  son  of  Edward,  was  honoured 
with  the  epithet  of  the  African,  for  his  exploits 
against  the  Moors,  from  whom  he  took  Tangier, 
Arzila,  and  other  maritime  towns.  The  coast 
of  Guinea  was  also  discovered  under  his  aus- 
pices; and,  under  the  sway  of  John  II.,  Congo 
was  visited,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
reached,  but  not  doubled,  before  the  reign  of 
Emmanuel,  styled  the  Great,  who,  by  encou- 
raging the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  people, 
greatly  promoted  their  commercial  opulence 
and  colonial  power.  His  fleets  opened  a  way 
to  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  in  the  west,  Brazil 
was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans. 
John  III.  succeeded  in  1521 ;  and,  while  he  lost 
some  of  his  African  settlements,  made  new 
acquisitions  in  India.  lie  sent  the  famous 
Xavier  as  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and,  in  the 
height  of  his  zeal,  established  that  infernal 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  in  Portugal,  in  1526, 
in  defiance  of  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  his  people.  Sebastian,  his  grandson,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1557,  and  imdertook  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  In  1578,  in  a 
battle  with  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lucos,  he  was  defeated,  and 
either  slain  or  drowned.  Henry,  a  cardinal, 
the  son  of  Emmanuel,  succeeded,  but  died 
without  issue,  in  1580:  on  which  Antony,  prior 
of  Crato,  was  chosen  king,  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom;  but  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  pretending 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  him,  because  his 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Emmanuel, 
sent  the  duke  of  Alva,  vrith  a  powerful  force, 
who  subdued  the  country,  and  proclaimed  his 
master  king  of  Portugal. 

The  viceroys,  under  Philip  and  his  two  sue- 
cesaon»  behaved  toward  the  Portuguese  with 
great  rapacity  and  violence.  The  Spanish 
ministers  treated  the  people  as  vassals,  and,  by 
moltipUed  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  so 
excited  the  hatred  and  courage  of  the  Portu- 
guese, u  to  produce  a  revolt  at  Lisbon.  The 
people  oUiged  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  the 
Icf^timate  heir  to  the  crown,  to  accept  it ;  and 
1m  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1640,  by  the  title 
of  John  r?.,  almost  without  bloodshed ;  and 
the  IneiiB  aettlemoita  also  acknowlcdgred 
him  M  their  lOTaeifii.   A  fierce  wax  subtuted 


for  many  years  between  the  king 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to 
proved  vain ;  so  that  a  treaty  was 
February,  1668,  by  which  Portu^ 
to  be  tree  and  independent. 

The  Portuguese  could  not  ha 

themselves  under  their  revolt  fro 

not  the  latter  power  been  engi 

with  England  and  Holland;  an 

storation  of  Charles  II.,  that  mo 

married  a  princess  of  Portugal,  ii 

Spanish  court  to  resign  all  pretei 

kingdom.     Alfonso  VI.,  a  weal 

dissolute  prince,  son  to  John  I 

king  of  PortugaL    He  had  the  i 

disagn^e  at  once  with  his  wife  an 

Peter;  and  they,  uniting  their 

only  forced  him  to  resign  his  c 

charges  of  impotence  and  mis 

obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 

marriage,  which  was  accordingly  c 

They  had  only  a  daughter;  but 

second  marriage,  had  sons,  the  el 

was  John,  his  successor.    John,  1: 

joined  the  grand  confederacy  foi 

William;   but   neither  of  them 

much  to  the  humiliation  of  the  po' 

On  the   contrary,  John   greatl; 

allies,  by  occasioning  the  loss  of 

Almanza,  in  1707.    He  died  in  ] 

succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  wfa 

neither  happy  to  himself,  nor  for 

people.    A  dreadful  earthquake, 

whelmed  a  great  part  of  his  capit 

his  kingdom  to  the  centre.     II 

administration  was  not  distingt 

affection  that  it  acquired  at  hoi 

reputation  which  it  sustained  al 

deeply  stained  with  domestic  bl 

dered  odious  by  horrible  cruelty 

ber,  1758,  the  king  was  attacked 

and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  lif 

place  near  his  country  mansion  t 

families  of  Aveiro  and  Tavora  vi 

by  torture,  under  the  charge  o 

spired  against  his  life;  but  th 

demned  without   proper  cnden 

innocence  has  since  been  mani 

this  supposed  conspiracy  is  dated 

of  the  Jesuits  (who  were  conjee 

been  privy  to  the  plot)  from  a] 

Portuguese  dominions.    The  mi 

bal,  who  was  at   this   time  pi 

governed  the  kingdom  for  many 

unbounded  authority,  which  w 

directed  to  the  most  arbitrary 

purposes. 

In  176%  when  a  war  broke  out 
and  England,  the  Spaniards  an 
the  French,  attempted  to  fore 
Portugal  into  their  alliance,  and 
rison  his  maritime  towns  againi 
He  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
against  the  Spaniards,  who,  with 
entered  Portugal  vrith  a  coui 
wliile  a  body  of  French  threetem 
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naehaTe  doubted  whether  these 
earnest  on  this  occasion,  and 
lole  of  the  pretended  war  was 
to  finrce  England  into  a  peace 
1  Spain,  in  consideration  of  the 
!r  of  Portugal.  It  is  certain, 
rench  and  Spaniards  carried  on 
wry  dilatory  manner,  and  that, 
n  earnest,  they  might  have  ob- 
>ting  in  tlie  country,  long  Iwfore 
he  British  troops  to  the  assist- 
tnguese.  However,  a  few  Eng- 
put  an  effectual  stop,  by  their 
mdnct,  to  the  progress  of  the 
tugal  was  saved,  and  a  peace 
at  Fontainebleau.  in  1763. 
d  no  son,  his  eldest  daughter, 
ried  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
idro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent 

devolving  to  a  foreign  family. 
!ie  throne  in  1777;  <uid  an  early 
was  the  removed  of  the  marquis 
I  power;  an  event  which  excited 

might  naturally  be  expected 
ssive  nature  of  his  administra- 
t  has  been  alleged  in  his  favour, 
.  various  public  measures  which 

I  to  promote  the  real  interest  of 

le  queen  had  the  ftill  and  perfect 
7  Umited  understanding  which 
u  nature  and  education,  she  was 
'ith  the  art  of  good  government. 
«k  and  superstitious,  she  at 
I,  from  an  excess  of  piety,  into 
igement ;  and,  in  1792,  the  prince 
imptive  heir  to  the  crown,  pub> 
declaring  that,  as  his  mother, 
ppy  situation,  was  incapable  of 
iffairs  of  government,  he  would 

II  the  return  of  her  health. 

the  ally  of  England,  professed 
my  of  revolutionary  France ;  but 
lished  Spain  vrith  a  few  auxiliary 
tt  a  small  squadron  to  join  the 
Lfter  Spain  had  made  peace  with 
took  place  between  the  former 
ortngal,  without  producing  any 
Its.  In  August,  1797,  a  negotia- 
id  between  France  and  Portugal, 
rat  actually  concluded ;  but  the 
ny  reAued  to  ratify  it,  alleging 
,  far  from  showing  a  disposition 
a  articles,  had  put  her  forts  and 

into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
!  failure  of  this  attempt  at  ne- 
ogal  continued  a  member  of  the 
It  France,  but  her  aid  was  very 
lace  was  restored,  in  1801,  on  the 
renza  to  Spaitf,  and  the  grant 
•dvautagea  in  Guiana  to  the 

ir  WM  renewed,  in  1803,  between 
and  France,  it  was  natural  to 
be  weakness  of  Portugal  would 
hment  and  eneoamge  iaault. 


The  first  exercise  of  irregular  influence  on  the 
part  of  France,  was  the  arrogant  demand  of  a 
certain  sum,  as  the  price  of  neutrality;  and, 
while  the  regent  was  thus  degraded  into  a  tri- 
butary  prince,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lis- 
bon arbitrarily  interfered  in  the  government. 
To  this  insolence  the  prince  tamely  submitted ; 
but  his  acquiescence  did  not,  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  secure  his  realm  against  the  menaces  of 
hostility.  Napoleon  then  became  more  impe- 
rious and  peremptory  in  his  demands,  and  re- 
quired that  Portugal  should  join  the  confede- 
racy of  the  continental  powers  against  England. 
The  Portuguese  government  so  far  complied  as 
to  order  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  be  closed 
against  the  ships  of  war  and  mercantile  vessels 
of  Great  Britain ;  but,  knowing  how  much  was 
to  be  feared  from  that  power,  and  how  little 
confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  any  peace  or 
favour  obtained  by  submission,  the  court,  after 
much  hesitation,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Braxil, 
and  remove  thither  the  seat  of  government. 
Accordingly,  in  November  1807,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  distinction,  sailed  from 
the  Tagus  in  a  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war, 
beside  a  numlier  of  Brazilian  ships,  conveying 
together  alraut  18,000  Portuguese  subjects. 
They  arrived  in  South  America  without  any 
adverse  accident. 

After  the  departure  of  the  royal  family,  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
general  Junot  assumed  the  administration. 
But,  when  the  affairs  of  Spain  encouraged  a 
hope  that  an  effectual  resistance  might  be  made 
to  French  usurpation,  the  British  government, 
in  1808,  sent  an  army  which,  after  having  de- 
feated the  French  in  the  battle  of  Yimiero, 
obliged  them  to  evacuate  Portugal,  by  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra.  Being  thus  rescued  from 
disgraceful  tyranny,  the  Portuguese  remained 
in  peace  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  a  French  army  entered  the  kingdom  from 
Spain,  and  g^ned  possession  of  Oporto.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  suffer  the  invaders 
long  to  exult  in  their  conquest.  He  crossed 
the  Douro  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who,  not 
daring  to  contend  with  him  in  a  general  action, 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  fhmtiers, 
after  many  acts  of  rapine,  murder,  and  confla- 
g^tion.  This  disappointment  only  served  to 
'stimulate  the  French  to  a  new  attempt,  which, 
they  hoped,  would  be  more  successful,  from  the 
activity,  courage,  skill,  and  experience  of  Mas- 
sena,  to  whom  the  command  of  a  formidable 
force  was  confided.  That  commander,  having 
obtained  possession  of  Almeida  by  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  explosion  of  a  magazine,  was  pro- 
secuting his  success  with  alacrity,  when  he  was 
encountered  at  Busaco,  in  September,  1810,  by 
a  British  and  Portuguese  army.  He  attacked 
the  elevated  position  wMch  the  allies  had  taken, 
and  some  of  his  battalions  had  neaxVy  «X\»!av«^ 
)  the  summit,  when  they  were  driveu  ^^m  >$«  «^ 
I  fiirioaa  charge  with  the  bayonet,  %u!terak% 
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preat  loss  in  their  retreat.  NotwithstandinK 
this  saccess.  Lord  Wellington  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  avoid  another  conflict,  as  his  force  was 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the  French.  lie 
retired  to  Torres  Vedras,  where,  profiting  by 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  he  had 
formed  such  lines  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
and  of  Lisbon,  as  no  prudent  general  would 
venture  to  assault.  After  five  moutlis  of  mu- 
tual observation,  Massena  quitted  his  canton- 
ments in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  retreated 
into  Spain,  wreaking  his  sanguinary  vengeance 
upon  the  «Tetched  natives,  and  destroying 
their  habitations,  in  that  progress  which  was 
accelerated  by  hostile  pursuit. 

Gratitude  is  a  rare  virtue  in  courts;  but  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  was  so  pleased  at  the 
zeal  and  success  of  his  British  auxiliaries,  that 
he  gratified  their  countrjnoaen  i^ith  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  trade  with  Brazil,  and  even 
promised,  at  the  desire  of  our  court,  to  suppress 
the  Inquisition  in  that  province,  and  to  modify, 
if  not  abolish,  the  unnatural  traffic  for  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  From  that  time  Portu- 
gal remained  without  serious  molestation  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  war,  in  which,  under  British 
commanders,  the  Portuguese  army  bore  an 
honourable  part.  But  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity to  that  realm  did  not  encourage  the 
prince  to  quit  his  more  secure  station  at  Uio  de 
Janeiro.  lie  was  content  with  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  council  which  he  had  left  at 
liisbon;  and,  even  when  a  general  peace  was 
concluded,  he  suffered  bis  ancient  kingdom  to 
be  reduced  in  effect  to  a  state  of  provincial 
subserviency. 

When  the  aflfairs  of  Portugal  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  regent  of  that  kingdom  should 
manifest  his  regard  for  the  French  monarch, 
by  restoring  French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  which 
the  English  and  Portuguese  had  taken  in  1809, 
as  far  as  the  river  Oyapoke,  the  moutb  of  whicli 
is  situated  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  degrees 
of  northern  latitude.    After  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  had  been  fully  effected,   the   royal 
family  remained  in  South  America.  The  queen, 
dying  on  the  20th  of  March,  1816,  the  regent 
assumed  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  the  usual 
formality,  under  the  designation  of  John  VI.: 
he  also  styled  himself  King  of  Brazil,  and  con- 
tinued at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  until  the  general  wish 
of  the  Portuguese  recalled  him,  in  18-Jl,  to  Eu- 
rope.  A  revolution  had  occurred  in  his  absence, 
in  August,  1830,  in  imitation  of  that  military 
revolt  which  had  arisen  in  Spain,  and  a  consti- 
tution was  prepared  by  the  cortes  for  the  rege- 
neration  of  the  ill-governed  realm:  but,  in 
1823,  the  king,  by  the  intrigues  and  exertions 
of  his  numerous  partisans,  recovered  his  full 
■way,  which  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
except  for  a  short  interval,  when  his  factious 
queen  and  her  party  held  hhn  in  bondage.    lie 
died  at  Lisbon,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  on 
tlie  ioth  of  March,  1826.     He  was  a  man  of 
*  good  dlvposition,  but  of  nurow  intellect. 


As  Don  Pedro,  the  elder  of  hla  mhu^  then  cu<- 

cised  the  imperial  (nnctkma  in  Briid.«Uck, 

in  1822,  had  shaken  off  the  jolke  of  the  pnoi 

state,  the  princess  Maria  Theresa  asiaaedthe 

regency  until  the  succession  ahoold  be  bSit 

settled.    Pedro,  having  no  wish  to  aiof  kotk 

crowns,  resigned  that  of  Portugal,  and  amk- 

scended  to  grant  a  constitutional  eluiter  ts 

the  people  of  that  realm,  neither  too  watm- 

chical  nor  too  democratic,  but  foUowiag  t 

middle  course,  as  he  said,  "  betweoi  those  n- 

treme  principles  which  agitated  the  ««iU.* 

lie  proposed  that  liis  daughter  should  be  tptfes, 

and  gave  her  hand  to  her  uncle  Don  Mignii 

whom  he  appointed  lieutenant  and  regntof  eke 

kingdom.     Miguel  soon  after  repaired  to  For- 

tttgal,  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  eharter,sBd 

assumed  the  f^mctions  of  the  goTeramnL  Btf 

he  had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  hesrttovok 

to  seize  the  crown,  destroy  the  charter,  aa' 

make  himself  a  despotic   sovereign.    Ftar  t 

while  his  schemes  were  foiled  by  tlie  Bn^ 

ambassador  at  Lislran.    But,  at  length,  htnii 

assembled  such  a  cortes  as  would  answer  Ui 

purpose,  he  was,  in  1828,  declared  by  thatbrff 

to  be  the  lawful  sovereign.     The  eonstitaiiv*- 

alists,  who  had  been  previously  defeated  tytto 

part  of  the  army  which  adhered  to  him,!" 

fled  either  to  Spain  or  England.    Soch of  tba 

as  had  not  the  means  to  escape  were  pens- 

cuted  without  mercy,  and  the  prisoni  «a* 

crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranln.    lann^ 

tions  ensued,  and  new  victims  were  daily  m^ 

ficed.    While  Miguel  was  thus  harassiiif  tki 

Portuguese  at  home,  he  was  also  raiaiaf  if 

enemies  against  them  abroad.     Englsadw 

France  were  both  insulted;  and,  in  both  caM 

the  usurper  was  compelled  to  make  tm^ 

reparation  for  his  offensive  condnet. 

A  regency,  to  govern  for  his  daughter,  ksl 
meanwhile,  been  established  by  Don  Pedio,ii 
the  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  AaiR*> 
Having  arrived  in  Europe,  Don  Pedn  M  * 
time  in  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reidaceUi 
daughter  on  the  throne.     With  abost  IftN* 
troops,  chiefly  Englishmen,  he  sailed  fhMiSC 
Michael's;  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  1S3!.  he  ef- 
fected a  landing  near  Oporto,  which  city  fell  ii» 
his  hands  without  opposition.  In  some  eiicos>* 
ters  which  followed,  the  forces  of  Miguel  *cit 
defeated;  but  the  iisurper  had,  for  the  preifA 
too  firm  a  hold  of  the  country  to  allow  of  tbe 
natives  joining  the  invaders  in  any  nmnbA 
and  he  vvas  consequently  enabled  to  in^ 
Don  Pedro  in'  Oporto,    ^om  Angnst  till  tt> 
following  June,  the  city  continued  to  be  bdf^ 
guered  by  the  usurper's  troops,  and  mna*** 
assaults  were  made,  and  defeated,  in  *^ 
both  parties,  but  chiefly  the  Mignclite»*> 
tained  heavy  loss.    The  beaieged  also  idfti* 
much  fh)m  the  scarcity  of  provisioiis.   ^ 
Pedro,  however,  bore  up  with  invincibk  i^ 
against  evoy  difficulty,  and  nieceeded  la  ^ 
spiring  his  partisans  with  «  flnnBcn  like  hi 
own. 
In  the  stunmer  of  iSSS,  ihB  wrie  bcp*  * 
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>f  Don  Pedro:  he  had  received 
nents,  and  contriTed  to  raise  a 
lerefSore  determined  to  make  a 
our  of  Oporto,  by  sending  the 
1  and  the  marquis  of  Palmella, 
o  the  south  of  Portugal.  The 
fleet  was  also  given  to  Captain 
dent  and  valour  excited  hopes, 
edily  realized,  that  he  would 
xtraordinary  exploit.  He  did, 
far  more  than  any  one  had 
!>ect.  With  a  much  inferior 
ed  the  whole  of  Miguel's  fleet. 
mt  to  the  usurper,  that  nothing 
ftte  reduction  of  Oporto  could 
erious  misfortune,  and  perhaps 
ordingly,  a  general  attack  was 
ines  of  Oporto,  by  Marshal 
had  recently  taken  the  com> 
el's  forces.  Miguel  himself 
n  a  height  near  the  town.  The 
de  with  great  spirit,  and  for 
obstinately  repeated;  but  the 
finally  discomfited  with  much 
tulse  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
va,  that  they  began  to  desert  in 

Terceira  had,  meanwhile,  ef- 
'  in  Algarve.  After  the  capture 
fleet,  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
ier.  In  his  anxiety  to  save  the 
which  was  endangered  by  a 
lent,  Molellos,  the  Miguelite 
covered  the  road  to  the  capital, 
no  fleet  to  prevent  the  passage 
ivailing  himself  of  this  error, 
led  towards  the  river.  A  force 
Buad  three  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
lad,  however,  been  sent  from 
o-operate  with  Molellos.  As  it 
t  Molellos  would  speedily  fol- 
ra  hurried  on  to  encounter  Jor- 
general  could  be  seconded  by 
He  accomplished  his  purpose 
.  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
iao.  On  receiving  news  of  this 
le  of  Cadaval,  who  was  still  at 


the  head  of  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  abandoned 
Lisbon  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  and 
Terceira  entered  that  city  in  triumph,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  Don 
Pedro  immediately  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  young 
queen,  from  England,  who  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

As  there  could  be  no  donbt  that  Miguel 
would  make  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  the 
capital,  no  time  was  lost  in  rendering  it  defen- 
sible. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  lines 
were  completed,  and  mounted  with  200  pieces 
of  cannon.  At  length  Bourmont  appeared 
before  them,  with  17.000  infantry  and  1200 
cavalry.  He  was  too  late.  Two  attacks,  which 
he  ordered,  on  the  5th  and  14th  of  September, 
were  repelled.  On  the  10th  of  October,  Don 
Pedro  assumed  the  offensive,  and  compelled 
Macdonald,  who  had  succeeded  Bourmont,  to 
retire  to  Santarem,  where  he  took  up  a  strong 
position.  The  war  was  protracted  till  the 
spring  of  1834 ;  but  at  length  Miguel  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  evacuating  Santarem,  and 
retiring  across  the  Tagus  into  Alentejo.  Tlii- 
ther  be  was  followed  by  the  queen's  troops, 
and,  being  surrounded,  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  sign  the  convention  of  Evora,  and 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Don  Pedro  was 
confirmed  in  the  regency  by  the  cortes,  but,  ill 
health  obliging  him  to  resign  his  ofBce,  the 
queen  was  declared  of  age,  and  assumed  the 
royal  authority.  Don  Pedro  died  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1834.  Since  that  period,  though 
the  kingdom  has  been  disturbed  by  contending 
factions,  no  event  which  demands  notice  has 
occurred,  except  the  changes  of  constitution, 
which  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
head  of  "  Government." 

Donna  Maria  II.  was  bom  April  4th,  1819,  and 
married,  first,  to  Augustus,  duke  of  Leucliten- 
bqjrg,  January  13th,  1835^  who  died  two  months 
afterwards;  and,  second,  to  Ferdinand  Augustus, 
duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  April  9th.  1836;  by 
whom  she  has  issue,  Don  Pedro,  prince  royal, 
bom  September  16th.  1837,  and  Louis  Philip, 
duke  of  Oporto,  bom  October  dlst,  183^. 
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taly,  Italia,  is  usually  derived 
i  leader  of  an  ancient  colony 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  sup- 
e  degree  of  probability,  that  it 
MtoiiiL,  as  it  received  a  colony 
that  country. 
sr  Airn  situation. 

Degree*. 

r37.  &46.20.N.  lat. 
I  6.  &  13.  E.  long. 


Between 


Containing,  if  we  include  Savoy  and  the  islands 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  123,U00  square  miles, 
with  about  186  inhabitants  to  each. 

BouNDABiEs. —  Italy  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Switzerland  and  Germany,  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
France. 

Divisions.— Italy  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing kingdoms  and  states  :— 
V  P 
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Northern 
Divisiou. 


Middle 
Division. 

Soutliern 
Division. 

Inlands. 


I 


{ 


I'op  Illation, 

■The  Lombardo- Venetian 

kingdom 4,577t&83 

The  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  duchies 
of  Savoy  and  Genoa    .  4,125,750 

Modena  and  its  depen- 
dencies   378,000 

■  Parma  and  Placentia  4/6,187 

Theduchyof  Lucca  .    .     168.198 

The  fcrand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany   1,436,875 

The  ecclesiastical  state.  2,7a(^6UO 

-f  The  kingdom  of  Naples  6,177,598 

Corsica 207,889 

Sardinia 624,600 

SicUy 1,957,287 

Total       22,780,567 

Face  op  the  Country. —  The  beautif\il 
prospects  and  scenery  of  Italy  are  themes  of 
general  admiration.  In  some  parts,  indeed, 
there  are  extensive  plains  vrhich  have  rather  a 
naked,  though  not  a  barren  appearance,  and  in 
others,  marshes  and  standing  waters,  such  as 
the  Pontine  marshes  in  thepapid  territory,  and 
the  Maremma  in  Tuscany,  which  render  the 
air  unwholesome;  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  presents  rich  groves  of  olive, 
orange,  citron,  almond,  and  other  fruit-trees, 
intermingled  with  corn-fields,  enclosed  by  rows 
of  tall  poplars,  elms,  and  mulberry -trees,  which 
support  the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  vine; 
while  transparent  streams  flow  down  the  emi- 
nences, and  meander  through  the  valleys,  exhi- 
biting at  once  the  image  of  the  most  exuberant 
fertility,  and  forming  the  most  varied  and 
enchanting  landscapes. 

MouHTAiHs.— The  principal  mountains  are 
the  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany ;  and  the  Apennines,  which 
run  along  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  then  pass 
throng  the  whole  leng^th  of  Italy,  generally 
approaching  nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Connected  with  the  Apennine 
chain  are  four  groups— one  in  the  territory  of 
Sienna,  another  to  the  southward  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Salso,  Velino,  and  Nera,  and  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  that  of  the  Tiber ;  the  Highlands,  in  the 
dirtrict  where  Mount  Vesuvius  is  situated;  and 
Mount  Gargano,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Apennines  are  not  so  remarkable  as  the  Alps 
for  their  eleration,  the  highest  point  (Monte 
Come)  not  exceeding  9523  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  volcanoes  of  VesuTius  and  ,£tna  are 
■Itoated,  the  former  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
and  tlM  latter  in  the  island  of  Sicily ;  but  we 
ahall  resinve  the  description  of  these  for  the 
hesd  of  •*  Natural  Curiosities." 

LaKXI— BiTSBS— MlMBBAI.  WaTEKS,  &C.— 

Hm  moat  considerable  lakes  in  luly  arc  the 
lAgo  MasgkMt^  or  the  Greater  Lake,  called 
■Iw  Loeamok  about  37  miles  in  length,  and  3  in 
bnadth;  that  of  Como,  32  miles  in  length,  and 
4iB  breadth;  Garda,aomilcakiDg,and8broad; 


and  the  lakes  of  Iseo,  Lugano,  Fe 
Albano,  and  Celano. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Po,  i 
and  Amo.  The  Fo  rises  in  Mount 
Piedmontese  fh>ntier,  crosses  the  ni 
and,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  joi 
atic  Sea  by  four  channels.  It  has 
taries,  among  which  the  chief  are  t 
Sesia,  the  Tanaro,  the  Trebbia,  thi 
Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  the  Pai 
Secchia.  Not  fur  fh)mone  of  the  m 
Po,  the  Adige  enters  the  same  sea, 
firom  the  Grison  territory  throng] 
and  the  Veronese.  The  Tiber  at 
rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  fall  ini 
Tuscany,  the  former  near  Rome, . 
flowed  through  that  city,  and  the 
Pisa. 

Mineral  springs  are  found  in  vari 
Italy.  The  baths  of  Baia,  near  I 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Koma 
are  medicinal  springs,  one  of  w 
exactly  to  resemble  in  taste  the 
water  in  England. 

Northern  Italy  is  intersected  b 
canals,  most  of  which  are  rendered 
a  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  and 
Among  them  may  be  named  the  can 
Cagliano,  Botto,  Bra,  Caluso,  an 
The  roads  over  the  Alps  are  some 
magnificent  works  of  modem  tinu 
ample  of  making  them  was  set  b 
who  ordered  the  route  of  the  Sii 
constructed;  and  he  has  since  b< 
rivalled  by  the  Austrian  govemi 
has  disbuned  immense  sums  in 
passes  of  the  Alps. 

Metals  —  Minerals.  —  The 
abound  in  mines  that  produce  emei 
agate,  porphyry,  lapis-Uunili,  andot 
stones.  In  Savoy  and  Piedniont  t 
iron  and  copper,  and  even  gold  ai 
found  in  the  principality.  Parma  t 
also  produce  copper,  lead,  and  iron 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  papal  territ 
particularly  rich,  in  a  mineralogi 
view;  but  the  supposed  deficienc 
arise  fhim  want  of  exploration, 
marble  is  one  of  the  chief  producti 
that  of  Cairara  and  of  the  Sieni 
considered  as  superior  to  the  rest. 

Climate— Soil.— Pao»ocE.—Tl 
Italy  is  various,  and  some  parts  of 
exhibit  melandioly  proofs  of  thi 
which  accidental  causes  make  <n 
nature;  for  the  Campagna  di  Bom 
ancient  Romans  eqjoyed  the  moi 
air,  is  now  almost  pestilential,  thn 
crease  of  inhabitants,  which  haa  > 
stagnation  of  water*  and  putrid  exh 
which  the  task  of  draining,  nnderti 
VI.,  proved  only  a  partial  and  ve 
remedy.  The  air  of  the  northern 
lie  among  the  Alps  or  in  their  aei 
is  keen  and  piercing,  the  groood  bi 
places  covered  with  snow  in  winta 
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a  great  efllect  on  the  climate ; 
1  the  south  being  wann»  those 
lild  and  temperate.  The  sea- 
Iw  kingdom  of  Naples  so  much, 
able  atmospherical  inconve- 

there,  except  the  enervating 
ed  the  riroeco.  In  general,  the 
be  said  to  be  dry  and  pure. 
:he  climate,  Mr.  Eustace  ob- 
i  principal  and  almost  the  only 
iiise  from  the  equinoctial  rains 
'  heats.  The  influence  of  both 
Italy.  That  of  the  former  is 
mvenient,  and  even  sometimes 
^ally  in  the  northern  provinces 
iastem  coast."  The  rivers,  he 
led  with  continued  rains,  over- 
s;  and  these  inundations  do 
de  so  soon  as  might  be  expected 
il  heat  and  dryness  of  the  cli- 
smicious  eflTects  are  sometimes 
aftervrards.'^  We  are  sorry  to 
I  ingenious  and  worthy  man  fell 
limate  which  he  thus  describes. 
1  of  Italy  liberally  produces  the 
mries  of  life:  each  district  has 
ellencyand  commodity;  wine, 
nis  fruit,  and  oil,  are  the  most 
tons.  As  much  com  grows  here 
thabitants;  and,  if  the  ground 
cultivated,  the  Italians  might 
B  of  grain  in  abundance.  In 
>p  of  com,  another  of  silk,  and 
,  are  obtained  every  year  from 
he  vines  being  planted  in  rows, 
rees  for  their  support,  and  the 
ices  sown  vrith  com.  Hemp 
wise  produced  in  great  plenty: 
ceo,  and  saffron,  are  also  among 
ilture.  Wool  of  a  good  quality 
ome  provinces;  but  sheep  are 
ch  numbers  as  to  render  the 
that  commodity  unnecessary. 

is  paid  in  many  parts  to  the 
les,  asses,  mules,  homed  cattle, 
t  greater  industry  might  be 
e  nseftJ  departments  of  rural 
at  seriously  encroaching  on  tlie 
ilence  of  the  people, 
lere  is  little  dilFerence  between 
Italy,  and  those  of  France  and 
ly  mentioned;  but  it  has  been 
the  European  buffalo  is  almost 
r. 

iiosmxs.— Among  the  natural 
jjy,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Mount  Yesnvius  is  about  seven 
ram  the  dty  of  Naples.  The 
I  mountain  toward  the  sea,  is 
nes  and  fruit-trees,  and  it  is 
lear  the  bottom.  The  circum- 
mrda  a  delightful  prospect,  and 
md  wholesome.  The  south  and 
e  mountain  form  very  different 
ce  the  top,  covered  with  black 
les.    Its  l^ight  has  been  com- 


puted to  be  8932  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has 
been  a  volcano  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or 
tradition ;  but  had  been  forages  supposed  to  be 
extinct,  when,  in  a.d.  79,  a  tremendous  eruption 
took  place.  An  animated  description  of  its 
ravages  is  given  by  the  younger  Plbiy,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  terrific  scene.  From  that 
time  to  the  year  1631,  its  eraptlons  were  small 
and  moderate ;  then,  however,  it  broke  out  with 
accumulated  ftuy,  and  desolated  the  country 
for  many  miles.  In  1694  there  was  a  great 
eraption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when 
burning  matter  was  thrown  out  with  such  force, 
that  some  of  it  fell  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  liquid  lava  ran 
down  like  a  river  for  tluree  miles,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it  which  lay  in  its  way.  In  1770, 
such  quantities  of  cinders  and  ashes  were 
thrown  out,  that  it  was  dark  at  Naples  at  noon. 
In  1767,  a  violent  eraption  occurred,  which  is 
reckoned  .to  be  the  27th  ftom  that  of  the  year 
79.  On  this  occasion,  the  ashes  or  rather  small 
cinders,  showered  down  so  Cast  at  Naples,  that 
the  people  in  the  streets  were  obliged  to  use 
umbrellas,  or  adopt  some  other  expedient  to 
guard  themselves  against  them.  The  tops  of 
the  houses  and  balconies  were  covered  with 
these  effusions;  and  ships  at  sea,  fifteen 
leagues  from  Naples,  were  covered  vrith  them, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  sailors.  An 
eraption  happened  also  in  1766,  another  in  1779, 
which  have  been  particularly  described  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions; and  another  in  June  1794,  which 
ravaged  a  considerable  tract,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  habitations.  In  1801  there 
was  also  an  eraption;  another  in  1805,  when 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  lava  was  actually 
on  fire;  and  since  then  the  mountain  has  seve- 
ral times  broken  out,  though  not  so  as  to  occa- 
sion any  serious  ii^uiy. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  though  Mount 
Vesuvius  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country 
with  terror,  yet,  as  few  tilings  in  nature  are  so 
absolutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  some 
good,  even  this  raging  volcano,  by  its  sul- 
phureous and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of 
its  subterraneous  fire,  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  profusion  of  fruit  and  herbage  vrith 
which  it  is  covered.  Besides,  it  is  supposed 
that  while  open  and  active  the  mountain  is 
less  hostile  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be  if  its 
eruptions  should  cease,  and  its  struggles  be 
confined  to  its  own  bowels;  for  then  might 
ensue  the  most  fetal  shocks  to  the  unstable 
foundation  of  the  whole  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

Mount  Mtaa,  is  10,870  feet  in  height,  and  has 
been  computed  to  be  180  miles  in  circumference 
at  its  base,  while  Vesuvius  is  only  about  30 
miles.  It  stands  separate  ftom  all  other  moun- 
tains, its  figure  is  circular,  and  it  terminates  in 
a  cone.  To  witness  ftom  its  summit  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  is  a  magnificent  spectacle,  which 
has  been  well  described  by  Brydone.  TVi« 
lower  parts  of  iEtna  are  very  tc^ttul  Vn  corcw 
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and  ragar-eanes;  in  the  middle  are  woods, 
olive-trees,  and  Tines;  and  the  npper  part  ia 
almost  for  the  whole  year  coTered  with  snow. 
Its  fiery  eruptions  have  rendered  it  famous:  in 
one  of  these,  which  happened  in  1669,  fourteen 
towns  and  villajces  were  destroyed ;  and  there 
have  been  severid  terrible  eruptions  since  that 
time,  particularly  one  which  destroyed  Catania 
in  1693,  and  anotlier  in  1755.  In  1811,  several 
new  mouths,  opening  on  the  eastern  side,  dis- 
charged, with  the  greatest  force,  torrents  of 
burning  matter.  There  is  generally  an  earth- 
quake before  any  great  eruption. 

Near  the  lalte  Agnano  and  Fozzuolo  there  is 
a  valley  called  Solfatara,  because  vast  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  are  continually  forced  out  of 
the  clefts  by  subterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del 
Cane  is  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  steams, 
and  is  so  called  trom  its  killing  dogs  that  enter 
it,  if  they  are  forced  to  remain  there. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Italy,  those  vast 
bodies  of  snow  and  ice,  which  are  called  the 
glaciers  of  Savoy,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  ex- 
tend almost  to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Cliamouni, 
and  arc  separated  by  wild  forests,  corn-fields, 
and  rich  meadows;  so  that  immense  tracts  of 
ice  are  blended  with  the  highest  cultivation, 
exhibiting  striking  vicissitudes  and  all  the 
force  of  contrast.  All  these  valleys  of  ice, 
which  lie  chiefiy  in  the  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  some  leagues  in  length,  unite  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Europe:  the  height  of  this  mountain  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  15.668  English  feet.  The 
highest  part  of  this  remarkable  mountain  is  in 
the  form  of  a  compressed  hemisphere:  flrom 
that  point  it  sinks  gradually,  and  exhibits  a 
kind  of  concave  sur&ce  of  snow,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a  small  pyramid  of  ice:  it  then 
rises  into  a  second  hemisphere,  and  thence 
descends  into  another  concave  surface,  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  The  first  person  wlio  reached 
the  summit  was  Dr.  Pacard.  lie  ascended,  in 
1786,  with  the  aid  of  one  Balma,  who,  in  s(;arch- 
ing  for  crystals,  had  discovered-  the  only  prac- 
ticable route.  They  were  employed  about 
fifteen  hours  in  reaching  the  "  g^ddy  height," 
and  only  five  hours  in  descending.  The  snow 
and  wind  rendered  them,  for  a  time,  almost 
blind;  their  Caces  were  excoriated,  and  their 
lips  swollen.  A  more  philosophical  observer 
was  M.  de  Saussure,  who  found  that,  of  all 
the  organs,  that  of  respiration  was  the  most 
affected  by  the  ascent.  Having  marched  over 
turf  or  on  the  solid  rock,  he  and  his  attendants 
passed  the  first  night  in  tents  on  the  top  of 
La  CAte,  a  mountain  which  is  about  5440  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rest  of  their  adventurous 
Journey  was  over  ice  or  hardened  snow.  The 
next  nunving,  they  traversed  a  glacier  which 
was  Intenected  by  wide  and  deep  chasms, 
•ome  of  wUeh  eonld  only  be  passed  by  bridgen 
of  raow;  and  thus  they  reached  the  foot  of  a 
mall  chidB  of  rocks,  enclosed  in  the  snows  of 
til*  jiriiM^al  moanudn.   In  the  afternoon  they 


.  reached  what  may  be  called  the  wn 
I  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  thi 
.  12,760  feet  above  the  sea.  Onthisre 
I  there  was  no  appearance  of  vegd 
I  nothing  bnt  snow  of  a  daztling 
could  be  seen  around,  while  the  si 
ceedingly  dark.  On  the  ensuing  n 
sionally  cutting  places  for  their 
liatchets,  they  proceeded  to  the  uti 
tion.  The  idr  was  so  rarefied  as  they  i 
the  summit,  that  they  were  obligi 
almost  continually,  for  the  purpose 
breath;  and  the  dryness  of  the  at 
which  contained  only  a  sixth  pon 
humidity  of  the  air  of  Geneva,  ban 
with  a  burning  thirst.  Since  that  p( 
Blanc  has  been  repeatedly  ascendc 
one  instance  the  attempt  proved  fat 
of  the  party.  Among  those  who  ha 
the  summit  are  tvro  English  ladies. 
A  rival  of  Mont  Blanc  is  the  moui 
which  was  long  supposed  to  be  highi 
former;  but,  according  to  some  lat 
metrical  observations,  the  latter  is 
feet  lower.  The  two  next  loftiest  o 
are  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  the  Jui 
former  of  which  has  an  altitude  of  : 
and  the  latter  of  13,730  feet. 

A  late  tourist  (Mr.  Bakewell)  & 
most  striking  object  in  the  valley  of  ( 
next  to  the  glaciers,  and  more  deser 
labour  of  a  journey  than  Mont  BU 
Aiguille  de  Dm,  a  spire  of  granite,  wl 
up  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet  abort 
of  the  sea,  and  is  apparently  detachi 
the  surrounding  mountains.  The  i 
is  utterly  inaccessible;  its  sides  an 
and  are  said  to  have  a  polish  or  gl 
that  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  gn 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea.  Itu 
seen,  nor  have  I  heard,  of  any  p 
granite  in  the  Alps  that  can  be  com] 
it,  for  the  elq;ance  of  its  form  or  tb< 
its  shaft." 

The  cascade  of  Temi  is  the  finest 
the  kind  that  Italy  can  exhibit. 
Velino,  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  it: 
with  the  Nar,  falls  suddenly  down  a 
nearly  300  feet  in  height,  and  da 
such  violence  on  tlie  rocks  below,  th 
part  of  its  stream  rises  in  mist.  It  i 
falls  down  two  other  precipices,  aloH 
as  the  first,  its  waters  each  time  r 
kind  of  mist.  The  aggregate  heig 
descent  of  the  fidls,  firom  the  level  o 
above  the  cascade,  to  its  junction  wil 
through  a  succession  of  rapids,  is  i 
feet.  Near  Tivoli  is  a  small  but 
cascade,  the  river  Teverone  (the  anci 
falling  about  50  feet. 

National  Cbabactbb  —  Mavhb: 
TOMS. — The  Italians  are  in  genend 
portioned,  and  have  such  exprosii 
nances,  that  they  have  greatly  asi 
ideas  of  thebr  painters.  Thevronei 
shaped,  and  many  of  them  are  toj  li 


«  u  amorous  as  those  of  Spain, 
ge  ties,  especially  of  the  hixher 
id  to  be  of  very  little  valoe  in  Italy, 
las  been  represented  as  having  her 
eitbeo,  with  wliom  she  keeps  com- 
jmetimes  cohabits,  with  very  little 
nd  no  offence  on  either  side.  But 
af(f(nsxed  statement,  as  it  cannot 
;  that  the  generality  of  husbands 
Uess  of  their  honour,  as  tamely  to 
D  the  abominable  criminality  to 
nil  extent  of  this  practice  would 

the  characters  of  the  nations  of 
t  various  shades  of  difference,  they 
ne  respects.  Sobriety  and  tempe- 
>e  considered  as  pervading  all  the 
i,  and  every  class  of  society.  The 
rather  vindictive  than  brave,  and 
titious  than  devout.  The  middling 
long  attached  to  their  native  cus- 
emed  to  liave  fevtr  ideas  of  improve- 
tliat  disinclination  to  change  or 
«r  declining.  With  exterior  cour- 
:ilious  pride  is  sometimes  mingled: 
pertiaps  all  Italy  does  not  contain 
kdants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  yet 
niiabitants  speak  of  themselves  as 
r  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and 
hem  seem  to  look  upon  the  rest  of 
h  contempt. 

e  of  Lombardy  appear  to  be  the 
table  of  all  the  Italian  nations, 
ps  the  Savoyards,  in  morals,  bene- 
.  good-nature;  and  the  Tuscans, 
.  of  character,  seem  to  claim  the 
The  Fiedmontese  are  considered 
ns  of  Italy.  Among  the  Neapoli- 
ilians,  a  tliirst  of  revenge  is  more 
lan  in  the  natives  of  the  other 
i;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that 
laxity  of  the  police,  which  suffered 
issinations  to  be  committed  with 
gradually  jrielding  to  a  conviction 
«ity  of  repressing  such  outrages 
lergy  of  law.  The  Genoese  are  a 
race,  and  the  generous  feelings 
to  influence  every  community  are 
Mmg  them  by  sordid  selfishness. 
tges  are  regulated  by  motives  of 
are  nsuaDy  settled  by  the  parents 
without  the  least  regard  to  the 
of  the  young  persons.  Their 
I  H.  Yieusseux,  "are  about  tlie 
of  Italy.  They  have,  in  general, 
it,  delicate  complexions,  dark  hair 
pretty  features ;  and  their  deport- 
rkably  graceful."  Persons  of  the 
It  Borne  are  less  refined  and  intel- 
eaa  upright  thanthose  of  Florence 
d  the  people  of  the  ecclesiastical 
eneral  indolent  and  ignorant,  and 
w  canning  and  a  want  of  manly 
Mring  effects  of  arbitrary  misrule. 
-The  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Ro- 
.    It  is  asserted  that  the  Koroisb 
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church  was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  he 
gave  it  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  every 
other  Christian  establishment:  bilt  this  asser- 
tion is  strongly  controverted  by  Protestants. 
However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  at  an 
early  period,  the  bishops  of  Home  began  to  claim 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  gradually  secured  the 
acquiescence  of  many  nations  in  the  validity  of 
their  pretensions.  A  pompous  establishment, 
inconsistent  vrith  the  simplicity  of  religion, 
was  at  length  formed  in  the  imperial  city ;  and 
temporal  power  was  added  to  spiritual  dignity. 
As  a  part  of  the  establishment,  cardinals  to  the 
number  of  seventy  may  be  created;  but  that 
number  is  seldom  complete:  they  are  appointed 
by  his  holiness,  who,  in  promoting  foreign  pre- 
lates to  the  cardinalship,  attends  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  princes  who  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  His  chief  minister  is  the  cardinal 
patron,  generally  his  near  relative,  who  im- 
proves the  time  of  the  pope's  reign  by  amassing 
all  the  wealth  that  he  can  procure.  The  cardi- 
nals, when  they  meet  in  a  consistory,  pretend 
to  control  the  pontiff  in  matters  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  have  been  sometimes  known 
to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a  pope  is  seldom  of 
long  duration,  as  those  who  are  elected  arc 
generally  old  men.  The  conclave  is  a  scene 
where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to 
display  their  abilities,  and  where  many  trans- 
actions pass  wliich  are  very  inconsistent  with 
their  pretended  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
During  the  election  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  ani- 
mosity rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  made  a 
violent  use  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw 
the  ink-stands  at  each  other. 

We  will  here  give  an  extract  firom  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1560)  before  iiis  elevation  to 
the  chair,  which  contains  the  principal  points 
wherein  the  church  of  Rome  differs  from  the 
Protestant  churches.  After  declaring  his  belief 
in  one  God,  and  other  heads  wherein  Christians 
in  general  agree,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

"  I  most  fiirmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all 
other  constitutions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"I  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  holy  mother-church  doth,  whose 
business  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  them;  and  I  will  interpret 
them  according  to  the  unanimoiu  consent  of 
the  fathers. 

"I  profess  and  believe  that  there  are  seven 
sacraments  of  the  law,  properly  so  called, 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not 
all  of  them  to  every  one;  namely,  baptism, 
confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unc- 
tion, orders,  and  marriage:  and  that  they 
confer  grace;  and  that  of  these^  baptism,  con- 
firmation, and  orders,  may  not  be  repeated 
vrithout  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit 
the  approved  rites  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
her  solemn  administration  of  the  above-men- 
tioned sacraments. 

"1  embrace  and  receive  everylh'mf^W&axWx,^ 
I'  P  -2 
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been  defined  and  declared  by  the  holy  counril 
of  Trent  conreminK  orifcinal  sin  and  justifi- 
cation. 

"I  also  profess,  that  in  the  mass  there  is 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead;  and  that 
in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist 
the  body  and  blood,  the  soul  and  divinity,  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  are  really  and  substan- 
tially present,  and  that  there  is  a  conversion 
made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood;  which  conversion  the 
Catholic  church  calls  Transubstantiation.  I 
confess  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and 
entire,  Christ  and  a  true  sacrament  are  taken 
and  received. 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory ; 
and  that  the  souls  kept  prisoners  there  receive 
help  by  the  suffrai^es  of  the  faithfuL 

"I  likewise  believe  that  the  saints  reifOiinK 
with  Christ  are  to  be  worshipped  and  prayed 
to ;  and  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  Ciod  for 
us;  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  vene- 
ration. 

"I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  imaires  of 
Christ,  of  the  blessed  Yirtcin  the  mother  of 
God,  and  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and 
retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration 
ought  to  be  given  to  them. 

"  I  likewise  aflirm,  that  the  power  of  indul- 
gences was  left  by  Christ  to  the  church,  and 
that  their  use  is  very  beneficial  to  Christian 
people. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  apos- 
tolical Roman  church  to  be  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  1  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other 
thing!  which  have  been  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared,  by  the  sacred  canons  and  oecumenical 
councils,  and  especially  by  the  holy  synod  of 
Trent.  And  all  other  things  contrary  thereto, 
and  all  heresies  condemned,  rejected,  and  ana- 
thematized, by  the  church,  I  likewise  condemn, 
reject,  and  anathematite." 

LsARIflKO  AND  LbUINSD  MbN,  PAItfTBBS, 

Statuabibr,  Abchitbctb,  and  Abtibts. — In  < 
the  Introduction,  we  have  particularized  some 
of  the  great  men  whom  ancient  Italy  pro- 
doeed.  In  modem  times,  that  is,  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  some  Italians  have  excelled 
in  oontrovenial  Uteratoie ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
celebrated  Iqr  bigots  of  their  "own  persuasion. 
The  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  owe 
much  to  OeUleOk  Tbrricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli, 
Boicovidi,  Yolta,aiidnnmerouB  other  Italians. 
Strada  te  an  excellent  historian ;  and  the  His- 
toij  of  the  Covncil  of  Trent,  by  the  celebrated 
IlitlMr  Pwd,  te  a  standard  work.  Guicciardini, 
Beiilwulhi.  and  lyavila,  have  been  much  cora- 
amdsA,  m  Ustoriana.  Maehiavel  is  equally 
fr™«^p  ■■  an  Uatorian  and  a  political  writer. 
Ai  OBmUm  iMve  gievt  merU;  and  the  libe- 


rality of  his  sentiments,  tot  t 
he  lived,  is  amazing.  Among  t 
in  the  Italian  language,  Boci 
thought  one  of  the  most  pun 
point  of  style :  he  was  a  very  ni 
life  and  manners,  but  his  pro 
licentious.  Petrarca,  who  wro 
and  Italian,  revived  among  tl 
spirit  and  genius  of  ancient 
among  the  Italian  poets,  Dai 
Tasso,  are  the  most  distinguis 
said  to  be  more  than  lOUO  conu 
Han  language,  though  not  ma 
cellent:  but  Alfieri  was  a 
author,  and  Metastasio  acquin 
tation  by  writing  dramatic  pie 
set  to  music.  Of  late  years, 
have  acquired  reputation  as  dr 
nazarius,  Fracastorius,  Bembo, 
natives  of  Italy,  distinguished 
the  elegance,  correctness,  and 
Latin  poetry,  many  of  thei 
scarcely  yielding  to  the  class 
Socinus,  distinguished  by  hit 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ^ 
Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  sculpl 
tects,  are  unrivalled,  not  only  i 
but  in  their  excellence.  The  i 
ing,  after  the  conquest  of  Coi 
the  Turks,  revived  taste  like< 
mankind  a  relish  for  truth  and  I 
and  colouring;  but  Cimabne,  li 
era,  obtained  by  his  talents 
appellation  of  the  Father  of  1 
modem  painting.  Leonardo  < 
improved  upon  existing  mode! 
the  astonishment  of  succeedin 
faelle,  tram  his  own  ideas,  a 
ancients,  stmck  out  a  new  cr 
pencil,  and  still  stands  at  the 
of  pidnting.  Michael  Angelo  Bi 
in  his  own  person  poetry,  pain 
and  architecture.  The  colourii 
perhaps  never  yet  been  equallt 
his  portraits  are  finely  express! 
Bernini,  and  many  other  Italii 
architecture  and  sculpture.  Jv 
a  painter,  was  great  in  design, 
accuracy  and  grace.  Correg 
pious  virgins  and  holy  infants  v 
elegance ;  Guide's  heads  are  reg 
equal  to  those  of  Raffaelle ;  Lu 
shone  both  in  design  and  in  ( 
Bassano  gave  admired  represen 
scapes  and  of  animal  life.  At 
Canova  bore  away  tbe  palm  in  s 
of  the  modem  Italian  painters 
high  as  their  predecessors. 

In  music,  considered  both 
science,  the  Italians  have  lon( 
themselves.  CorelU,  Paesiello, 
others,  extended  their  fame  ovi 
Rossiiii  has  many  admirers,  tl 
ferior  to  some  German  oompoM 
originality. 
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Bt.-Tli<Me  of  Italy  are,  Rome, 
a,  Stenna,  Padoa,  Parma,  PaTia, 
ara,  Perasia,  Pisa,  Naples,  Pa- 
I,  and  CaKliari.  Some  of  these 
f  languor  and  depression:  those 
atria  are  said  to  be  the  most  flou- 

-The  Italian  lanicaage  is  remark- 
noothness,  and  the  facility  with 
en  into  musical  composition. 
)rk  of  it  is  Latin,  and  it  is  easily 
^x>d  classical  scholar.  The  Tus- 
lost  in  repute,  and  the  Roman 
.  The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus:— 
70,  che  sei  nel  cielo,  sia  sancti- 
>me;  il  tuo  regno  venga;  la  tua 
a  siccome  in  cielo  cosi  anche  in 
ji  11  nostro  pane  cotidiano;  e 
itri  debiti,  siccome  uoi  ancora 
aostri  debitori;  e  non  inducici 
ma  liberaci  dal  maliKno;  per- 
.  ret^no,  e  la  potenza,  e  la  gloria. 

Amen." 
I. — Among  the  antiquities  of 
hrtheatres  claim  the  first  rank, 
be  most  wonderful  specimens  of 
ificence.  There  are  at  Rome 
smains  of  that  called  the  Coli- 
ras  erected  by  Vespasian,  and 
nitian.  Twelre  thousand  Jewish 
rmployed  in  building  it  by  Yes- 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
00  spectators  seated,  and  20,000 
e  architecture  of  this  amphi- 
fectly  light ;  and  its  proportions 
.t  it  does  not  appear  so  large  as 
But,  at  various  times,  and  by 
%,  it  has  been  stripped  of  all  its 
liars  and  ornaments.  Its  de- 
legun  by  the  Ooths,  and  other 
id  popes  and  cardinals  have 
mplete  its  ruin.  Cardinal  Far- 
ular,  robbed  it  of  some  fine  re- 
arble  cornices  and  other  oma- 
rith  infinite  pains  and  labour, 
was  practicable  of  the  beautiful 
e,  which  he  employed  in  erecting 
ftmily. 

eatre  of  Verona,  erected  by  the 
ioa,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
e  external  wall,  which  was  of 
id  1300  feet  in  circumference, 
!  Tuscan  style,  was  all  but  de- 
go:  bnt  there  remain  forty-five 
or  ranges  of  seats,  carried  all 
fihie  blocks  of  marble.  Twenty- 
persons  may  be  seated  here,  if 
rat  and  a  half  for  each  person. 
atre  has  been  occasionally  re- 
xpense  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
8  give  public  spectacles  in  it, 
races,  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
ntains  also  other  vestiges  of  the 

theatres  and  amphitheatres  are 
in  other  places.    At  Rome,  tri- 


umphal arches  of  Tttos,  Septimius  Severus, 
and  Constantine  the  threat,  are  stUl  standing' 
though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  pa- 
laces, and  temples,  answer  all  the  ideas  we  can 
form  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  Pantheon, 
which  is  converted  into  a  modem  church,  and 
which,  from  its  circular  figure,  is  commonly 
called  the  Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any  other 
Roman  temple  now  remaining.  There  are  still 
left  several  of  the  niches  which  anciently  con- 
tained the  statues  of  the  heathen  deities.  The 
outside  of  the  building  is  of  Tivoli  free-stone, 
and  within  it  is  incrusted  with  marble.  The 
roof  is  a  round  dome,  without  pillars,  and  its 
diameter  is  144  feet;  and,  though  it  has  no  win- 
dow, but  only  a  round  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
this  dome,  it  is  very  light  in  every  part.  The 
pavement  consists  of  large  square  stones  and 
porphyry,  sloping  round  toward  the  centre, 
where  the  rain-water,  falling  do^n  through  the 
aperture  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed 
away  by  a  proper  drain.  The  colonnade  in  the 
flnnt,  which  consists  of  16  columns  of  granite, 
37  feet  hiKh,  exclusive  of  the  pedestals  and 
capitals,  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  and 
which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly 
be  viewed  without  astonishment.  The  entrance 
of  the  church  is  adorned  with  columns  48  feet 
high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  granite.  On  the  left  hand,  on  entering 
the  portico,  is  a  large  antique  vase  of  Numidian 
marble;  and  in  the  area  before  the  church  is  a 
fountain,  with  a  basin  of  porphyry.  The  pil- 
lars of  l^an  and  Antonine,  the  former  175  feet 
high,  and  the  latter  of  inferior  altitude,  but 
both  of  them  covered  vrith  historic  sculpture, 
are  still  remaining.  On  the  Trajan  column 
there  are  no  less  than  2500  figures.  A  traveller 
forgets  the  devastations  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians, when  he  sees  the  rostrated  column 
erected  by  Duilius,  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  naval  victory  which  the  Romans  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians— the  statue  of  the  wolf 
giving  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  visi- 
ble marks  of  the  strokes  of  lightning,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero— the  original  brass  plates,  con- 
taining the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables— and  a 
thousand  other  identical  antiquities,  some  of 
them  transmitted  unhurt  to  the  present  times- 
not  to  mention  medals,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  seals  and  engraven  stones  which  abound  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many  palaces, 
throughout  Italy,  are  furnished  with  busts  and 
statues  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  republic 
and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  ^milian  roads, 
the  first  200  miles,  the  second  130,  and  the  third 
50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  still 
entire ;  and  magnificent  ruins  of  villas,  reser- 
voirs, bridges,  tombs,  and  the  like,  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  subter- 
raneous constructions  of  Italy  are  as  stupen« 
dous  as  those  above  ground;  such  are  the 
cloacae  or  sewers,  and  the  catacombs,  or  reposi- 
tories for  dead  bodies,  in  the  nel^VvboivnVvwAQt 
Rome  and  Naples. 
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EUROPE. 


The  rurio»itif>fl  of  IlerculanRum  excite  the 
attention  of  every  elasRical  antiquary.  That 
rity,  situated  between  Naplon  and  Mount  Vc- 
BuviuB,  wa«,  in  the  rci(ni  of  Nero,  almost  de- 
ntroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  afterwards,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reij^n  of  TiiuH,  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  ashes,  followed  by  a 
stream  of  lava.  In  its  course  the  melted  lava 
filleil  up  tlie  streets  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  (is  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  in  others  110  feet.  This  lava  is  now  of  a 
consistency  which  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  be  removed  or  cleared  away :  it  is  com- 
posed of  bituminous  particles,  mixed  with 
cinders,  minerals,  metallic,  and  vitrified  sandy 
substances,  which  form  a  close  and  heavy  mass. 
In  the  revolution  of  so  many  aRcs,  the  spot 
upon  which  the  towrn  stood  was  forgotten ;  but, 
in  the  year  1713,  on  diKKini?  into  these  parts  to 
make  a  well,  some  remains  of  the  city  were 
discovered,  and  many  antiquities  were  taken 
out.  The  search  was  afterwards  discontinued, 
till  the  year  1730,  wlien  the  king  of  Naples  em- 
ployed men  to  Hk  to  the  depth  of  80  feet. 
Not  only  the  city  then  made  its  appearance, 
but  also  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran  through 
it.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  and  another  temple 
were  disclosed,  and  the  whole  of  the  theatre 
was  uncovered.  In  one  temple  was  found  a 
statue  of  gold;  and,  in  the  theatre,  the  frag- 
ments of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze  appeared,  with 
horses  of  the  same  metal,  likewise  gilt:  this 
had  been  placed  over  the  principal  door  of 
entrance.  There  were  likewise  found  among 
the  ruins,  multitudes  of  statues,  busts,  pillars, 
paintings,  manuscripts,  furniture,  and  various 
utensils,  most  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  the  palace  at  Portici.  The  streets 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  quite  straight 
and  regular,  the  houses  well  built,  and  much 
alike;  some  of  the  rooms  paved  with  mosaic, 
others  with  fine  marble,  and  some  with  bricks 
three  feet  long  and  six  inches  thick.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  excavation  has  since  been 
filled  up,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  theatre 
is  now  accessible. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  eruption  which  overwhelmed  llercula- 
neum,  but  was  covered  only  with  stones,  cin- 
ders, and  ashes.  Its  ruins  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  hoe  striking  against  a  statue  of 
.Minerva,  which  adorned  the  roof  of  a  temple. 
The  houses  in  general  consisted  only  of  a 
ground-floor  witb  neat  rooms,  many  of  which 
liad  floors  of  Mosaic,  and  walls  elegantly 
punted,  with  windows  opening  into  a  square 
court.  One  house  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  a  statuary,  as  it  was  full  of  the  vestiges  of 
his  art;  another,  by  displaying  chirurgical  in- 
struments, pointed  out  the  profession  of  its  last 
occupant;  another  was  a  sort  of  tavern.  Suit- 
able accomuiodations  for  hot  and  cold  baths 
were  discovered.  A  rectangular  building  was 
found  with  a  colonnade  toward  the  court,  in  the 
Ktyle  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange  at  London,  > 
but  tmallor.     Three  temples  bave  bceu  4l\«-  ' 


covered,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  ui 
Venus;  that  of  Jupiter  is  120  feet  loiig,iid 
43  feet  wide,  and  appears  to  have  been  ttfett 
high.  Two  theatres  have  also  been  partljr  pR- 
served,  and  they  were  seemingly  well  adapted 
both  for  seeing  and  hearing;  the  largest  wodd 
contain  5UU0  persons.  The  ruins  of  a  spaoou 
and  well -constructed  amphitheatre  are  likr- 
wise  visible.  The  high  street  had  a  raised  pan- 
ment  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  middle  n< 
formed  in  some  places  of  lava,  and  in  othensf 
marble.  Few  skeletons  were  found  in  tke 
streets,  but  a  considerable  number  in  ihi 
houses. 

But,  of  all  the  Italian  antiqnitiet,  those  et 
the  Etrurians  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cariow. 
Etnuia  was  a  highly  civilized  state  befort 
Hume  was  in  existence.  The  discovoT  of  the 
principal  Etruscan  antiquities  is  compsntintj 
of  recent  date.  Many  tombs  of  this  aadeat 
people  have  been  opened,  and  nnmenm 
bronzes,  vases,  urns,  pictures,  pieces  of  arooar, 
golden  ornaments,  &c.,  &C.,  have  been  food. 
An  animated  account  c^  the  contents  of  um 
of  these  tombs  has  been  given  by  Mis.  Onf- 
She  thus  describes  one  of  the  pictures  wbick 
she  saw  in  the  ruined  city  of  Tarquinia:— "  b 
the  picture  in  the  middle  wall  are  three  conrkeSi 
each  containing  a  man  and  a  woman,  aid  is 
front  of  two  of  them  are  tables  covered  «itk 
vases,  while  in  front  of  the  other  is  a  laqr 
vessel,  out  of  which  wine  is  poured  into  smaDcr 
vessels,  to  be  handed  round  to  the  gwad- 
There  is  a  sort  of  bufTet  at  the  nd^  filled  «itk 
cups  and  vessels  of  various  forms.  The  rick- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  party-coloured  eantitp 
of  the  tables  and  of  the  couches  are  remaikakh 
as  well  as  the  splendid  festal  dresses  of  ikr 
guests,  and  their  crowns  of  ivy  and  oUve.  li 
attendant  richly  dressed  plays  on  the  iMk 
while  a  naked  boy  serves  the  tables,  hansf  ii 
one  hand  a  small  vase,  and  in  the  other  ■ 
instrument  with  which  he  is  studiously  spiUr 
ling  the  meats  with  salt,  or  some  other  eoadi- 
ment.  The  guests  are  turning  to  each  oAs 
in  various  attitudes,  and  with  lively  geitHt^ 
and  seem  much  more  occupied  with  the  ^ 
sures  of  society  than  with  thoae  of  tht  takfe 
But  the  feast  is  already  begun,  for  ooe  of  Ac 
ladies  is  in  the  act  of  eating  an  eg|b  whik  Iki 
gentleman  next  her  is  emptyinir  *  rap  to  Iff 
health.  The  ladies  are  adorned  with  dA 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  Ointmoits  and  f(^ 
fiimes  also,  so  essential  to  the  loxnrkns  hMi> 
of  the  andenta,  are  not  wanting  to  this  bmo* 
The  clatter  of  the  dishes,  and  the  ndl  oCiko 
meats,  have  attracted  to  the  Dnit  a  taao  cA 
a  partridge,  and  a  cock,  which  are  aiilJiWi^y 
picking  up  the  crumbs  of  good  tUngs.  All** 
the  couches  hang  crowns  or  cha^etik  «itk 
which  the  guests,  at  the  end  of  the  ( 
ment,  used  to  adran  their  hcadib 
arms,  when  they  took  their  lomriiMS 
or  further  indulged  in  the  plearacs  of  tkr 
goblet.  The  feast  being  ronchided,  the  dsac 
commences.    The  ballet  consist*  of  fighc  pr^ 
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luidans  are  two,  a  player  on 
e  on  the  doable  flute ;  but  even 
It  fan  the  dance.  The  prima 
es  her  hands  as  if  she  had 
•  the  last  holds  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
t  of  them  are  crowned.  They 
lely  bttskined,  and  accompany 
I  lively  movement  of  the  head 
t  reminded  me  of  the  tarantela. 
these  dancers  are  of  the  most 
als,  embroidered  with  minute 
led  with  party-coloured  gami- 
:ks  are  ornamented  with  costly 
ars  with  pendants,  and  their 
slets.  The  youths  are  divided 
ng  girls  by  olive  and  myrtle 
rith  chaplets,  in  the  branches 
perched  various  birds;  while 
leer,  and  other  animals  are 
ae  stems,  or  gambolling  below 
^ment  of  the  feast.  The  vase 
round  is  filled  with  wine,  to  be 
ncesB,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
arians  believed  in  a  (Uture  state 
mishment,  is  proved  by  indica- 
bs.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a 
isists  of  a  procession  of  souls 
represents  the  soul  of  a  person 
e  been  of  doubtful  character, 
od  and  evil  being  attributed  to 
case  the  nicely-balanced  scales 
Ae.  He  is  dragged  in  a  car 
by  two  winged  genii,  the  one 
ther  evil,  who  are  contending 
e  possession  of  him.  In  the 
}ate  the  car  stops,  they  cannot 
remain  stationary  to  mark  the 
ation  of  the  deceased.  The 
(resented  as  black,  and  all  the 
cothurnus,  or  buskin,  of  that 
I  sacred  among  the  Etruscans 
xistences,  especially  the  genii 
:h,  and  sleep.  It  is  not  winged, 
wings  in  a  sheath,  and  reaches 
eg.  The  genii  are  all  winged ; 
»f  which  there  are  many,  have 

the  Tarquinian  tombs,  Signor 
d  the  remains  of  an  Etrurian 
d  down  on  him  for  five  minutes, 
e  above  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
ictly  saw  him,  crowned  with 

armour,  with  a  shield,  spear, 
hia  side,  and  extended  on  his 

a  change  soon  came  over  the 
^d,  and  crumbled,  and  vanished 
le  time  that  an  entrance  was 
St  remained  was  the  golden 
ndfol  of  dust,  with  some  frag- 
ms.  This  sudden  mouldering 
we,  on  the  admission  of  the 
liy  DO  means  an  uncommon 
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THE  LOMBABDO-^ENETIAN 
KINGDOM. 
This  kingdom,  which  comprehends  the  Aus- 
trian  possessions  in  Italy,  consists  of  the  former 
duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the  Valteline, 
and  the  provinces  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Venetian  republic.  It  now  forms  two  adminis- 
trative divisions,  the  Lombard  and  the  Venetian, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  delegations 
or  provinces.  The  Lombard  delegations  are 
Milan,  Como,  Sondrio,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Cremona,  and  Mantua;  the  Venetian 
are,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Rovigo, 
Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Udine.  These  are  again 
further  subdivided  into  districts  and  communes. 
Each  delegation  has  at  its  head  a  delegate, 
each  district  a  commissary,  and  each  commune 
a  podesti,  or  local  magistrate. 

Cbikf  Towns,  GovsBNMBiirT,&c.— Milan, 
the  capital  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Italy.  Its  immediate 
fortifications  are  insignificant;  but  the  citadel 
is  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  handsome 
buildings  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized 
in  this  sketch.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  and  splendid  edifices  in  Europe ; 
but,  though  its  foundations  were  laid  in  the 
year  1386,  it  is  scarcely  yet  completed.  Na- 
poleon, who,  when  he  first  arrived  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  viewed  it  with  admiration  and  delight, 
ordered  the  works  to  be  proceeded  with  when 
he  assumed  the  Italian  crown ;  and  they  have 
been  continued  by  the  Austrian  government. 
The  Jesuits'  college  was  applied,  in  1766,  to  the 
use  of  a  university  which  Maria  Theresa  then 
endowed.  There  are  many  other  institutions 
connected  with  the  important  object  of  educa- 
tion, and  some  well-conducted  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Not  only  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  fine  arts  have  the  benefit  of  an 
academy,  but  there  is  one  also  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  manu- 
factures are  numerous;  among  which  those  of 
silk  and  velvet  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  population  is  about  155,000. 

When  the  Milanese  territory  was  under  the 
government  of  its  own  dukes,  it  gave  law  to 
the  other  states  of  Italy;  and,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Austrians,  it  was  considered, 
even  under  its  degradation,  as  a  very  important 
province.  It  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
raising  an  army  of  30,000  men,  who  formed 
better  soldiers  than  the  southern  Italians :  yet 
its  revenue  did  not  far  exceed  jtf350,000  sterling, 
including  the  produce  of  the  Mantuan  duchy. 
When  it  composed  the  principal  part  of  Na- 
poleon's kingdom  of  Italy,  he  probably  rendered 
it  more  productive.  He  gave  it  the  form  of  a 
representative  government;  but  his  arbitrary 
influence  predominated  over  all  external  ap- 
pearances. The  new  realm  is  governed  for  the 
emperor  by  a  prince  of  hia  famv\y,  V\tViowt 
those  checks  which  every  cowixtty  ott!|;Yix  Xo 
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have  apon  its  rulers :  yet  the  adniiniBtration  is 
represented  as  mild  and  paternal. 

Berj(amo,  Brescia,  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Man- 
tua, the  latter  of  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
fortifications,  are  the  other  principal  towns  of 
this  diTision. 

The  former  Venetian  territory,  now  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  on  account 
both  of  its  constitution  and  former  power.  As 
to  the  constitution  of  the  subverted  republic, 
it  was  orifcinally  democratic,  the  magistrates 
being  chosen  by  a  {general  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  it  so  continued  for  160  years ;  but 
various  changes  afterwards  took  place :  doges, 
or  dukes,  were  appointed,  who  were  invested 
with  great  power,  which  they  often  so  grossly 
abuited,  that  some  of  them  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people.  By  degrees,  a  body  of  hereditary 
Tiobility  was  formed:  progressive  encroach- 
ments were  made  on  the  national  rights ;  and 
u  complete  aristocracy  was  at  length  established 
upon  the  niins  of  the  ancient  popular  govern- 
raeut.  The  nobles  wore  divided  into  six  classes, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  2500,  each  of  whom, 
when  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  was  by  right  a 
member  of  the  grand  council.  Before  the  late 
revolution,  these  elected  a  doge  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  ballot,  which  was  managed  by  gold 
und  silver  balls,  lie  was  invested  with  great 
state,  and  with  emblems  of  supreme  authority, 
but  possesiicd  very  little  power,  and  was  not 
even  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  city  without 
the  permission  of  the  grand  council.  The  go- 
vcminent  and  laws  were  administered  by  dift'e- 
r.>nt  councils  of  the  nobles. 

llie  college,  otherwise  called  the  signory, 
was  the  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the  state, 
and  also  the  representative  of  the  republic.  It 
gave  audience,  and  delivered  answers,  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  to  the  deputies  of  towns  and 
))rovinces,  and  the  military  commanders.  It 
also  received  all  requests  and  memorials  on 
state  affairs,  summoned  the  senate  at  pleasure, 
and  arranged  the  business  to  be  discussed  in 
that  assembly.  The  council  often  took  cogniz- 
ance of  state  crimes,  and  had  the  power  of 
Heizing  accused  persons,  examining  them  in 
prison,  and  taking  their  answers  in  writing, 
with  the  evidence  against  them.  But  the  tri- 
bunal of  state  inquisitors,  which  consisted  only 
of  three  members,  and  which  was  in  the  hitj;hest 
degree  despotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding, 
had  the  power  of  deciding,  without  any  appeal, 
on  the  life  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the 
Vcnetinn  state;  the  highest  of  the  nobility, 
<;ven  the  doge  himself,  not  being  excepted. 
These  inquisitors  were  allowed  to  employ  spies, 
to  act  upon  secret  intelligence,  to  issue  orders 
for  the  seizure  of  all  persons  whose  words  or 
actions  they  might  think  reprehensible,  and 
afterwards  try  them  and  put  them  to  death. 
They  had  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the  ducal 
palace,  and  could  tims  penetrate  into  the  very 
bedchamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and 
euaaine  his  papers,  and.  in  co\UBe,imi(Ut  com- 


mand access  to  the  house  of  every  indiriduil 
in  the  community.  They  continued  ia  ofiw 
only  one  year,  but  were  not  responsible  sftrr- 
wards  for  the  conduct  which  they  had  pomwd 
while  in  authority.  So  much  diatrustvasiE*- 
played  by  this  government,  that  the  noble  Ve- 
netians were  afraid  of  having  any  interconiw 
with  ambassadors,  or  foreigners  of  any  kind, 
and  were  even  cautious  of  visiting  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrific  nature  oi  tkii 
government,  it  was  exercised  in  modem  tinei 
with  such  lenity,  that  many  of  the  YenetiiH 
would  rather  revert  to  it  than  to  be  solqect  to 
Austrian  domination;  and  it  ia  said  that  tk 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  people,  dmiaK  the 
emperoiPs  first  possession  of  the  coontty,  betoc 
the  French  withdrew  it  from  his  yoke,  xtve 
them  a  strong  disgust  to  that  transfer  to  vhiek 
their  weakness  obliged  them  to  submit  Bst 
it  does  not  appear  that,  since  the  inccvpoiatiH 
of  the  Venetian  provinces  with  the  Miluinc, 
the  yoke  has  been  so  grievous  or  oppremvet* 
to  produce  general  discontent. 

While  the  superb  Genoa  stands  on  the  shore, 
the  equally  stately  city  of  Venice  seems  to  kt 
in  the  sea.  It  is  seated  on  a  gnat  BiBbtrif 
islands  near  the  northern  extremity  of  tk 
Adriatic,  and  is  separated  firom  the  contiimt 
by  a  strait  of  four  miles  in  breadth.  The  lou- 
denr  of  this  city  is  almost  beyond  expreisiM 
"  Its  churches,  palaces,  and  public  buiJdiiwsW 
every  description,"  says  BIr.  Eustace,  'td 
sometimes  even  its  private  edifices,  hare  ii 
their  size,  materials,  and  decorations,  acertak 
air  of  magnificence  truly  Soman."  .Ajbobk  tht 
churches,  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Zenhiiw^ 
Delia  Salute,  and  the  greater  St.  Gcoiye,  A 
if  not  the  most  splendid,  highly  wwthy  of  ikr 
most  attentive  notice.  The  ducal  palace  if  ■ 
fabric  of  vast  extent,  of  great  solidity,  tai  c( 
venerable  appearance.  A  late  tourist  tV** 
"  The  richest  palace  in  interior  decoratkia  tk« 
I  saw,  was  that  of  the  Grimani  fkmilj.  If 
floors  are  of  marble,  the  tables  of  piedM* 
stones,  the  chairs  and  curtains  of  rich  silk,  de 
walls  covered  with  looking-glanes;  tai  k 
contains  a  cabinet  of  valuable  antiqnesc«l|iaB*i 
and  some  of  Titian's  finest  portraits.  All  tktf 
it  wanted  of  an  eastern  palace  was  1i|^  m' 
air,  with  distant  vistas  of  Ull  and  grove."  Sick 
indeed,  is  the  architectural  aplendoorof  VoiM 
that  it  has,  not  unaptly,  been  ealled  theMri- 
time  Palmyra. 

The  arsenal  of  Venice  ia  one  of  the  bcM  ii 
Europe,  considered  as  a  repositoiy;  b«t  it  ^ 
miserably  deficient  in  arms,  stores,  aad  lUh 
ping.  The  celebrated  Rialto  ia  a  voy  Mi 
arch,  of  a  considerable  but  now  tu  fta(B  ■* 
precedented  span,  thrown  over  the  grud  OmL 
Hound  this  spot  is  said  to  have  been  theioC 
of  the  original  city,  founded  in  the  fifth  eoCBT- 
The  halls  and  chapels  of  vaiiou  LuiiiiiHi* 
fraternities  are  all  of  noble  propoftioH,  ricUj 
furnished,  and  decorated,  like  the  ehankr^ 
with  masterly  works  of  the  peneiL  ItisK'^''' 
unnecessary  to  obeerre,  that  a  city  vkkk 
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arane  distance,  Mems  to  be  in  a 
t  fai  the  sea,  must  not  only  be  an 
It  an  inoonunodiouB  place  of  reai- 
iatness  of  the  sitnation,  the  eflBavia 
lycanala^  the  narrowness  of  the 
necessity  of  makini;  use  of  gon- 
czossing  a  mnltiplicity  of  ill-con- 
ifS^a,  uid  the  want  of  pleasant 
raUcs,  are  sufficient  to  deter  a 
D  settling  in  this  renowned  city. 
Revolution  in  this  state,  the  capital 
0,000  inhabitants;  but  the  popula- 
!creased  considerably  since  that 
es  not  exceed  about  115,000  persons. 
rce  of  the  city  has  also  declined : 
insignificant  or  contemptible;  for 
:  minors  produced  by  the  Venetian 
Ts,  their  scarlet  cloth,  wrought 
imbroidered  articles,  and  gold  and 
are  still  in  great  request ;  and  their 
opiously  receive  and  re-export  the 
\  of  other  nations.  The  harbour  ia 
venient,  nor  is  it  altogether  safe  at 
t;  but,  to  protect  the  city  and  port 
well  and  the  storms  of  the  Adriatic, 
part,  more  than  twenty  yards  wide, 
X  yards  above  the  waves,  has  been 
locks  of  Istrian  stone  for  between 
«  miles  along  the  shore.  It  bears 
but  emphatic  inscription,  "Ansu 
t  Yeneto"— with  Roman  daring  and 
Id. 

of  Venice,  at  the  commencement 
century,  was  very  formidable,  if  it 
I  ye  are  informed,  of  300  ships  of 
h  801,000  men  were  ready  to  act,  and 
ys,  in  which  11,000  served.  The 
essels,  at  the  same  time,  amounted 
,  in  1782,  not  so  many  as  400  were 
Before  the  subversion  of  the  re- 
oavy  dwindled  to  12  ships  of  the 
^tes,  and  13  galleys,  beside  a  few 
cutters.  To  maintain  this  fleet, 
r  of  about  15,000  men,  and  to  pro- 
nr  branches  of  the  public  service, 
I  a  revenue  of  £1,500,000  sterling, 
latical  affairs,  Venice  had  two  patri- 
ivthority  of  one  extended  over  all 
!S,  but  neither  of  them  had  much 
religious  sects,  even  Jews,  Moham- 
1  Pagans,  were  tolerated  by  the 
in  the  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
Protestants,  who  were  only  suffered 
lod  in  private. 

ians  are  a  lively  ingenious  people, 
Ij  fond  of  theatrical  amusements, 
MMiimon  relish  for  humour.  They 
•1  tall  and  well  made;  and  many 
ountenances  are  met  with  in  the 
eaiBBt  resembling  those  which  are 
to  OS  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Ve- 
ntian.  The  women  are  of  a  fine 
itenaaee,  with  expressive  features, 
eaay  address.  The  common  people 
Ujr  tober,  obliging  to  strangers, 
I  their  inteccoone  with  each  other. 


As  it  was  very  much  the  custom  to  go  about  in 
masks  at  Venice,  and  great  liberties  were  taken 
during  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  an  idea  has 
prevailed,  that  there  was  much  more  licentioun- 
ness  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places ;  but 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  carried  too 
far.  Great  numbers  of  strangers  visit  Venice 
during  the  time  of  the  Camivd;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  espousing  the  Adriatic,  by  throwing  a 
ring  into  the  sea,  on  Ascension-day,  was  also 
an  object  of  attraction ;  but  that  custom  is  now 
discontinued. 

Verona  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  Adige, 
partly  on  a  hill,  which  forms  the  last  swell  of 
the  Alps,  and  partly  on  the  borders  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  extending  f^om  those  mountains 
to  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked;  but  some  are  wide,  regular, 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  that  which  is 
called  the  Corso,  stands  a  double  Roman  gate, 
built  of  marble,  and  highly  ornamented.  The 
more  pleasing  remains  of  another  gate  form 
the  front  of  an  insignificant  house;  and  a 
stately  modem  gate  is  also  admired.  Some 
fine  palaces  and  religious  structures  likewise 
decorate  the  city :  among  the  latter,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Bernardino  and  the  painted  cloister  nf 
St.  Zeno  are  more  particularly  striking.  The 
museum  is  elegantly  built,  and  contains  a  large 
collection  of  antiquities,  principally  formed 
and  arranged  by  Maffei,  a  learned  Veronese. 
When  the  French,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
were  masters  of  this  town,  they  destroyed  its 
fortifications,  and  wantonly  injured  some  of 
the  buildings,  beside  committing  many  base 
acts  of  depredation.  The  city  has  recently  bet>n 
re-fortified,  on  the  tower  system  of  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian.  For  several  centuries,  Ve- 
rona and  the  neighbouring  territory  composi'd 
an  independent  republic,  which  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  superior  power  of  Venice.  Its 
present  population  is  not  inconsiderable,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  about  55,000.  Ilere  are  con- 
siderable silk  manufactories. 

Vicenza,  having  been  consigned  to  the  flames 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  cannot  be  expected 
to  display  any  Roman  fabrics;  but  it  cou tains 
numerous  productions  of  modem  genius,  par- 
ticularly many  beautiful  works  of  Palladio,  who 
was  bom  vrithin  its  walls.  The  Olympic  theatre, 
which  was  built  in  1584,  and  is  considered  as 
his  masterpiece,  is  now  used  for  the  meetings 
of  a  literary  society.  Twenty  palaces,  inferior 
to  those  of  Genoa  in  materials  and  magnitude, 
but  superior  in  beauty,  are  attributed  to  that 
celebrated  architect,  and  form  the  glory  of  Vi- 
cenza.  The  silk  manufactoiy  flourishes  at  Vi- 
cenza, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  raw  material  is  produced. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  31,000.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  around  it  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  cultivated  like  a  garden. 

The  decline  of  Padua  has  been  frequently 
noticed,  and  travellers  have  repeated  the  ob- 
servation, that  grass  grows  in  most  of  the 
streets;  yet,  says  Mr.  Eustace,  *'\t  'v&  %W\\  & 


of  manufBcturcB  aod  trade.  I'adua  i*  alxo  re- 
markable for  the  first  kuspenM-m-bridKe  whirh 
was  erected  in  Italy,  and  lor  the  most  lua^iti- 
cent  cuffee-liouM  in  Kurope,  the  walli,  culuuina, 
and  paTcmnit  bcin;;  all  of  marble. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SAHDIMA. 
Th  !•  kinscdom  conMiiitB  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  duchj  of  Shvu^, 
tlie  |iiindi>ality  of  Piedmont,  and  the  late  re- 
public of  Genoa,  tm  the  Italian  mainland.  The 
continental  part  is  divided  into  eixht  intend- 
ancies,  or  military  divisions,  (Turin,  ("uni,  Alex- 
andria, Novara,  .\osta,  Nice,  Genoa,  and  C'hnm- 
bery,)  which,  for  civil  purpomrs,  are  Hubdivided 
into  forty  small  proTinces.  The  island  of  Sar- 
dinia fonns  two  divisions,  those  of  Cafcliari  and 
tiasiiari,  which  are  subdivided  into  eleven  pro- 
vinces. The  population  of  the  continental  part 
is  4,13j,7JO;  of  Sardinia,  524.fiUO.  The  peace 
(Mtablishmcnt  of  the  Sardinian  army  ia  1\S,0(I0 
men,  which  in  war  is  augmented  to  four  times 
that  number.  The  maritime  force  cousists  of 
36  sail,  mostly  of  the  smaller  class. 

The  duchy  of  Savoy  and  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, after  bein^  for  many  years  under  the 
sway  of  France,  were  restored,  in  181 1,  to  the 
klnguf  Sardinia.  Of  the  former  territory  Cham- 
brty  is  the  capital,  and  Turin  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  population  of 
each  of  these  cities;  for  Chambery  ccmtains 
only  about  16,000  inhabitants,  while  the  fpiy 
metropolis  of  the  iprincipality  has  more  than 
11<M)00.  The  chief  town  of  the  duchy  is  situated 
in  a  ftotile  valley:  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel 


sources  from  the  flourishing 
It  was  in  a  state  of  sabjecti 
\b•2t^,  when  Andrew  Doria  - 
the  people,  and  deliTcrrd 
disgraceful  yoke.  The  cai 
tween  mountains  and  the 
noble  appearance  to  those 
hour,  beinjc  finely  and  rom. 
a  declivity,  in  a  semicircul 
tected  by  a  double  ranjce  o 
the  outworks  enclose  all  tl 
the  city  might  be  annoyed 
the  natives  it  is  called  tl 
without  some  reason;  for, 
some  private  houses,  it  exk 
rent  churches,  and  line  pa] 
it  has  only  two  wide  strc 
city  being  intersected  bj 
lanes,  fiiU  of  ill-built  and  in 
The  church  of  the  Aimnnc 
the  finest  in  the  whole  to 
attract  so  many  stran^reni 
of  San-Stefano,  which  exit 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
Kaffaelle  and  Julio  Roman 
of  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri 
institution,  which  displaj 
relievo  by  Michael  -Angel 
altar-piece  by  i>nget.  The 
of  the  city  are  velvet,  dam 
tissue,  and  paper.  It  ct 
inhabitants.  Its  maritiuit 
to  a  few  galleys.  The 
WTCtched  beyond  exprespi 
part  of  the  soil  of  its  territ 
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of  Sardinia  is  Charles 
tober  %  17%;  married  September 
ria  Theresa,  daufchter  of  Ferdi- 
ke  of  Tuscany ;  by  whom  he  has 
Emnunuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  bom 
*;  Kui,  2.  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
ivember  15, 1822. 
FAaMA,  to  which  Placentia  and 
onited,  forms  one  of  the  most 
es  in  Italy,  in  proportion  to  its 
I  a  population  of  476,187  souls. 
Je  in  com  and  fruit;  and  con- 
ifsctures  of  silk  are  carried  on 
mts.  The  city  of  Parma  is  the 
op,  and  has  a  university;  and 
irches  and  palaces  are  enriched 
tifiil  productions  of  Corretcgio. 
out  30,000  inhabitants,  and  Pla- 
>000.  Both  are  embellished  mth 
iflces.  The  late  duke  of  Parma 
>f  the  House  of  Bourbon,  being 
'hilip,  the  younger  brother  of 
'  Spidn.  His  court  was  thought 
itest  of  any  in  Italy;  and  his 
ited  to  jg  175,000  sterling  a  year. 
>•  in  1803,  the  French  took  pos- 
luchy.  On  the  ruin  of  Napoleoo, 
ted  it  to  his  wife  Maria  Louisa, 
IS  it.  On  her  death,  the  duke  of 
iume  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
i  will  be  united  to  Tuscany. 
f  MoDvif  A  was  restored  by  the 
!nna  to  the  House  of  £ste,  with 
tones  of  Mirandola  and  Massa. 
Dtry  is  nearly  of  the  same  extent 
7  of  Genoa,  or  that  of  Parma; 
tioD  amounts  to  378,700,  of  whom 
:cupy  the  capital,  which  stands 
plain  between  the  Secchia  and 
is  strengthened  by  a  citadel.  Of 
ale  visitant  of  Italy  says,  "It  is 
as  that  air  of  liveliness  which  dis- 
pital.  Its  general  architecture 
elegant,  and  somewhat  striking 
be  majority  of  the  streets  being 
I  arcades,  which  add  greatly  to 
he  place.  The  ducal  palace  is 
Ticture,  not  (like  that  of  Parma) 
i  scale  for  the  state,  but  com- 
,  superbly  furnished,  and  kept  up 
fie.  Among  its  decorations  is 
'  beautiful  marble,  called  scog- 
;ht  asure  blue,  slightly  mixed 
ades  of  the  same  colour.  The 
alace  is  numerous  and  excellent, 
gallery  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
'  Reggio,  an  episcopal  city,  is 
lortance  to  the  capital.  It  has 
Its,  a  cathedral,  public  library, 
>f  natural  history,  the  last  of 
to  the  celebrated  Spallanzani. 
DccHT  or  Tuscany  consists  of 
ad  dochy,  the  state  of  the  Pre- 
part  of  the  isle  of  Elba  which 
to  Naples,  the  principality  of 
the  ancient  imperial  fietis  of 


Yemio,  Hontauto,  and  Monte  Santa  Maria.  It 
is  divided  into  five  oompartimenti,  or  compart- 
ments—Florence, Arezso,  Sienna,  Grossetto, 
and  Pisa,  which  are  subdivided  into  several 
communes  or  districts.  The  population  is 
1,436,785.  The  military  esUblishment  is  5500 
men,  and  the  naval  consists  of  four  or  five  di- 
minutive vessels. 

Florence,  its  well-known  capital,  contains 
about  95,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  between 
mountains  covered  with  olive-trees,  vineyards, 
and  delightful  villas,  and  divided  by  the  Amo. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  its  large  old 
stractures,  which  were  occasionally  used  as 
fortresses,  have  an  imposing  aspect,  while  its 
modem  buildings  make  a  more  pleasing  im- 
pression. The  valuable  antiquities  accumu- 
lated in  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  mansion 
of  the  Medici  family  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  the  permission  given  by  him  to  the 
Florentine  artists  to  examine  such  fine  models, 
rendered  his  residence  a  sort  of  studio,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  gaUery. 
The  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  other 
personages  are  very  striking;  two  statues  of 
Apollo,  and  the  representation  of  the  death  of 
Laocoiin  and  his  two  sons,  are  viewed  with 
earnest  attention;  but,  of  the  sculptural  re- 
mains, the  most  admired  is  the  statue  of  Venus, 
which,  fh>m  the  inscription  on  its  base,  appears 
to  liave  been  fabricated  by  Cleomenes,  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  ApoUodorus.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  a  model  of  fine  propor- 
tions, beauty,  aind  elegance.  The  scientific 
establishments  of  Florence  are  numerous,  and 
of  high  reputation. 

The  palace  Pitti  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
grand  duke;  and  it  is  a  brilliant  school  of  pic* 
torial  art.  Some  of  its  apartments  are  deco- 
rated by  many  of  the  finest  portraits  and  his- 
tory-pieces that  the  world  can  exhibit,  and  the 
walls  are  said  to  "  breathe  an  air  of  the  highest 
art." 

The  other  chief  towns  of  Tuscany  are  Pisa* 
Leghorn,  and  Sienna:  the  first  and  last  are 
much  decayed,  the  population  of  Pisa  having 
sunk  from  150,000  to  20,000,  and  that  of  Sienna 
from  100,000  to  18,000;  but  the  second,  which 
the  Italians  call  Livorno,  is  a  very  handsome 
city,  built  in  the  modern  style  with  such  regu- 
larity, tliat  both  gates  are  seen  from  the  mar- 
ket-place. It  is  well  fortified,  having  two  forts 
toward  the  sea,  beside  the  citadel.  The  ram- 
parts afford  a  very  agreeable  prospect  of  the 
sea,  and  of  many  villas  on  the  land  side.  Here 
all  nations,  even  the  Mohammedans,  have  flree 
access,  and  are  allowed  to  settle.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  reckoned  at  more  than  66,000,  among 
whom  are  said  to  be  20,000  Jews,  who  live  in  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handsome 
s)rnagogue,  which  is  the  finest  in  Europe  ex- 
cept that  of  Amsterdam,  and,  though  subject 
to  heavy  imposts,  are  in  a  thriving  condition. 
This  town  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  docks  in 
which  60-gun  ships  have  been  built;  and  its 
mercliants  supply  a  great  part  of  U«ly  '^\xVk 
QQ 
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colonial  produce,  the  commodities  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  freneral  merchandise  of  Europe. 
A  new  qoarter  of  the  town  is  now  beinx  con- 
structed, which  will  add  one-third  to  the  size 
of  Leghorn. 

The  description  of  Elba  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  "Italian  Islands." 

The  soverci^  of  Tuscany  is  Leopold  II., 
archduke  of  Austria,  bom  October  3, 1797 ;  mar- 
ried, flrst,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Saxony;  by  whom  he  has  issue, 
Maria  Caroline,  bom  1822,  and  Aufcustus,  bom 
1835 ;  and«  secondly,  in  1833,  to  Maria  Antoinetta, 
dauifhter  of  the  late  king  of  Naples ;  by  whom 
he  ^8  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Lucca  are 
among  the  most  industrious  of  the  Italians. 
The  population  of  the  duchy  is  about  169,(100. 
They  have  improved  their  country  into  a  beau- 
tiftd  garden,  so  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
state  amounts  to  more  than  jg  100,000  sterling. 
Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains  about 
1'2,W0  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  silk,  wine,  and 
fruit,  especially  olives.  It  has  a  university, 
which  now  bears  the  classical  name  of  Lyceum, 
with  various  scientific  and  literary  institutions. 
The  vicinity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany 
kept,  of  old,  the  people  of  Lucca  constantly  on 
their  guard,  in  order  to  preserve  their  freedom; 
for,  in  such  a  situation,  universal  concord  and 
iiarmony  could  alone  enable  them  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  their  darling  liberty,  whose 
name  they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  whose 
image  was  not  only  impressed  on  their  coin, 
but  also  on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public 
buildings.  They  have  now,  however,  lost  their 
republican  liberty,  being  subjected  to  Duke 
Charles  Louis,  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  infanta  of 
Spain. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  papal  territory,  between 
Ccscna,  Rimini,  and  Urbino,  is  here  mentioned 
as  a  geographical  curiosity.  Its  territories 
consist  of  a  high  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few 
eminences  near  the  bottom,  containing  the 
tovkTi  of  the  same  name,  and  four  villages ;  and 
the  inhabitants  boast  of  having  preserved  their 
liberties  as  a  republic,  with  no  intermission, 
tat  1300  years.  It  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 

The  EccLBSiASTiCAL  or  Papal  Statb  has  an 
area  of  nearly  18,(K)0  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  *i,800,0U0.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-one  provinces,  which  are  variously 
denominated  by  the  name  of  Comarca,  Lega- 
tion, Delegation,  and  Commissariat.  Rome 
and  its  district  constitute  a  Comarca,  and 
Loretto  a  Commissariat.  The  I^egations,  so 
called  became  each  of  them  is  govemed  by  a 
legate,  are  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ravenna, 
Urbino  with  Peaaro.  and  Yelletri.  The  Dele- 
gations are  Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino,  As- 
coli,  Ferino,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Orvieto, 
ViterbcH  Chka  Veccbia,  Fnwinone,  and  Bene- 
vento. 

,  tormeAy  the  splendid  capital  of  civi- 


lized paganism,  is  the  capital 
territory.  That  city  ia  thirteen  i 
ference,  and  its  population  pro 
to  nearly  160,000.  It  stands  a 
an  inconsiderable  river  when  a 
Thames,  navigated  only  by  si 
barges. 

The  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  t 
fortress,  would  be  ftrand  to  be  of 
if  it  should  be  regularly  besie 
standing  upon  the  ruins  of  anc 
much  higher,  so  that  it  is  difl 
guish  the«even  hills  on  which  i 
built.  When  we  consider  R< 
stands,  there  is  the  strongest  n 
that  it  exceeds  the  old  town 
cence  of  its  structures.  Noth 
the  city,  when  it  was  mistresi 
could  come  in  competition  w 
church ;  and  probably  other  ch 
exceed,  in  beauty  of  architectu 
materials,  utensils,  and  f\imiti 
temples,  though  it  must  be  ack 
the  Pantheon  must  have  bet 
structure.  No  city,  in  its  gene 
can  unite  more  magnificence  ai 
this ;  as,  adjoining  the  most  su 
see  tlie  meanest  habitations,  a 
boasted  ornaments  of  antiquit; 
sheds  and  cottages.  It  is,  hovi 
points  of  view,  a  most  attrac 
even  a  cursory  survey  of  its  c 
occupy  a  long  period.  The  p 
laces,  those  of  the  chief  nobilit 
structures,  the  colleges  and  act 
with  the  numerous  remains  of  i 
most  striking  of  which  we  hav 
another  place)  to  interest  the 
very  high  degree. 

The  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrar. 
have  been  restored  ^-ith  their  ti 
pope.     The  first,  which  has  i 
about  71>000,  is  the  most  floi 
three,  and  therefore  deserves, 
sient  notice.    Its  situntion  is 
and  picturesque.    Villas  and  vi 
suburbs.     Like    Modena,   it 
arcades;  and,  like  other  cities 
a  nmnber  of  fine  paintings  dis 
its  churches  and  the  mansions 
inhabitants.    Lady  Morgan  say 
nese,  always  characterised  by 
fritnchi    e  giocondi,   have   ad< 
French  Revolution,  to  these  an 
tions,  a  certain  weight,  which 
their  improved  system  of  edu 
sexes.    By  the  overthrow  of 
tutions,  parents  are  obliged  t< 
children  at  home,  or  to  send  the 
schools  newly  established,  wl 
lated  to  prepare  the  males  fat  1 
and  then  for  the  world,  and  t 
domestic  duties,  once  so  little  \ 
The  abolition  of   vain    distil 
served  only  to  separate  and  dis 
nillingly  submitted  to  in  6olo| 
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ht  peninsula;  and  the  penua- 
f  tUa  change  are  visible  in  the 
of  soeiet7,  in  which  birth  forms 
selnsion  against  those  who  can 
itials  of  talent  and  education." 
has  a  nnirersity,  and  once  had 
WO  hihabitants,  has  now  little 
-thirdof  that  number.  Ravenna, 
[»al  city,  has  declined  still  more. 
!s  which  it  contained  in  old 
reduced  to  about  16,000. 
ated  on  the  Adriatic,  is  a  place 
le  trade,  and  contains  about 
nts.  It  was  made  a  free  port  by 
,  who  formed  a  mole  on  the 
dent  one,  raised  by  the  emperor 
2000  feet  in  length,  100  in 
about  60  in  depth,  from  the 
;  sea.  Near  this  stands  the 
h  of  Trajan,  which,  next  to 
oarree  at  Nismes,  is  the  most 
lent  of   Roman    magnificence 

he  Ecclesiastical  State  contains 
tlebrated  in  ancieut  history,  and 
>iting  the  most  strildng  vestiges 
r  splendour:  but  many  of  them 
it  little  better  than  desolate. 
i  mean  time,  an  obscure  spot, 

or  heard  of  in  times  of  anti- 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  for 
ich  it  contained,  and  the  pro- 
to  it  of  pilgrims  and  other  de- 
aotion  industriously  propagated 

clergy,  tiiat  the  house  in  which 
ary  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at 
curried  thither  through  the  air  by 
at  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival  of 
sion,  bowed  with  the  profoundest 
e  imag^  of  the  Virgin,  and  that 
.nfant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a 
at,  separated  trom  the  others  by 
raide,  which  had  a  gate  of  the 
rhe  two  figures  were  loaded  with 

rings  and  jewels,  emeralds, 
hies;  and  the  angels  of  solid 
n  every  side,  were  equally  en- 
recious  stones.  To  the  snper- 
ilic  princes  Loretto  was  indebted 
f  treasure.  But,  on  the  approach 
after  their  invasion  of  the  Papal 
asurewas  privately  withdrawn, 
ers  found  little  to  gratify  their 
ed,  it  was  very  generally  sup- 

the  gold  and  jewels  had  been 
mg  before,  and  ordinary  metals 
la  value  sul)stituted  in  their  place, 
ling  very  particular  in  the  pope's 
mment  at  Rome.  Like  other 
I  guards,  or  tbirH,  who  keep  the 
dty,  under  proper  magistrates, 
deal  and  civil.  The  Campagna 
h  contains  Rome,  is  under  the 
lis  holiness.  In  the  other  pro- 
ma  by  legates  and  vice-legates, 
ope  te  Gregory  XVI.  (formerly 


Cardinal  Capellari,)  who  was  elected  on  the 
2nd  of  February.  1831. 

Naples  and  Sicilt.— The  monarch  of  these 
territories,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  possesses  the  largest 
dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  com- 
prehend the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium, 
Campania,  Apulia,  Mag^na  Gnecia,  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  containing,  exclusive  of  the 
latter,  in  all  about  32,000  square  miles.  They 
are  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic  except  on  the  north-west,  where 
Naples  borders  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
The  air  is  hot,  and  the  soil  fruitful.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces,  and  that  of  Sicily  into  seven.  Those 
of  Naples  are  Napoli,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Princi- 
pato  Citeriore,  Basilicata,  Principato  Ulteriore, 
Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d'Otranto, 
Calabria  Citeriore,  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.  and  II., 
Molise,  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  and  Abnuzo  Ulte- 
riore I.  and  II.  The  population  is  about  6,250,000. 

The  city  of  Naples,  the  capital,  which  is 
adorned  with  all  the  proAision  of  art  and 
riches,  and  its  charming  neighbourhood,  would 
be  a  most  delightM  place  of  residence  were  it 
not  for  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  which  some- 
times seems  to  tlireaten  the  city  with  destruc- 
tion, and  for  the  number  of  insects  and  reptiles, 
some  of  which  are  venomous.  The  houses  are 
inadequate  to  the  population,  but  in  general 
are  five  or  six  stories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the 
top ;  on  which  are  placed  numbers  of  flower- 
vases,  (or  flruit-trees,  in  boxes  of  earth,  pro- 
ducing a  very  gay  and  agreeable  eflTect.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  very  handsome:  no  street 
in  Rome  equals  in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo 
at  Naples,  or  the  streets  which  are  open  to  the  ^ 
bay. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of 
the  nation  were  in  the  hands  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, liefore  the  French  seized  the  kingdom 
in  1806,  the  Protestants  lived  here  with  great 
freedom;  and  though  his  Neapolitan  majesty 
presented  to  his  holiness  every  year  a  palfrey, 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  was 
a  fief  of  the  pontificate,  yet  no  inquisition  was 
established  in  Naples.  The  royal  revenue 
amounted  to  about  jE  1,400,000  sterling  a  year, 
of  which  Sicily  only  contributed  ^£280.000. 
The  exports  of  the  kingdom  were  legumes, 
hemp,  wool,  oil,  wine,  cheese,  fish,  honey,  wax, 
manna,  saffron,  gums,  capers,  macaroni,  salt, 
pot-ash,  fiax,  cotton,  silk,  and  various  manu- 
factures. The  king  had  a  numerous  but  gene- 
rally poor  nobility,  consisting  of  princes,  dukes, 
marquises,  and  other  higli-sounding  titles: 
and  his  capital,  the  most  populous  in  Italy, 
contained  at  least  350,000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  there  were 30,000  /dzsnroni,  or  blackguards, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  had  no  dwelling- 
hotises,  but  slept  every  night  in  summer  under 
porticoes,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  shelter  they 
could  find;  and  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  time  of 
the  year,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  the  rain  fall- 
ing in  torrents,  they  Tcsorted  to  the  en«RA 
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undcrCapo  di  Monte,  whrrethp]r«1ppt  in  rrowdH 
likr  nhrcp  in  a  fold.  Thonr  who  had  wiveH  and 
childnni  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Xaplen,  in  huts 
or  in  caverns.  Some  Kained  a  liveliliood  by  fish- 
inir,  others  by  rarryinx  burdens  to  and  from 
the  shippintc;  many  walked  alwut  the  strectB 
reaily  to  run  on  errand!*,  or  to  i)^rfonn  any 
labour  in  their  power  for  a  very  small  recom- 
pense. As  they  did  nt)t  meet  with  constant 
employment,  their  waves  were  not  sufficient 
for  their  maintenance :  but  tlie  deficiency  was 
in  some  deirree  supplied  by  the  soup,  bread, 
and  other  provisions,  wliich  wpre  distributed 
at  the  eates  of  the  convents.  But  the  success 
of  the  French,  and  tlieir  s)>irit  of  reform,  occa- 
sioned a  Kreat  clianKe  in  some  of  these  respects. 
If  their  hostility  to  monastic  foundations  soon 


has  only  60U0  inbabitants :  the  (aU  of  *> 
Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  lednerd  it  to 
a  state  of  inactivity  and  poTerty,  trovx  «Bick  it 
has  not  emenced.  Except  Kome,  no  city  cu 
boast  of  so  many  remains  of  ancient  fculptuie 
as  Benevento;  while  KefCRio,  thouKh  a  Aoomb- 
inx  commercial  town,  vith  17,0UU  inhabitiatf. 
contains  notliinK  remarkable  but  a  GoOik 
cathedraL 

ITALIAN  ISLANDS. 
Or  these,  the  lancest  is  Sicily,  which  bus  cir- 
cumference of  about  47U  miles,  an  area  of  sbmu 
»¥iO,  and  a  population  of  l,«»8,Ur(»  sool*.  It  ■• 
divided  into  seven  provincea:  Palermo,  MesMU. 
Catania,  (iir{(enti,  Noto,  Trapani.  and  Csliasi- 
setta.     Both  the  ancients  and  modems  hs«e 


showed  itself,  tlieir  conduct  in  that  instance     maintained  that  it  wasori^dnally  jdned  tothc 


ouKlit  not  to  be  severely  blamed:  but  they 
deserve  the  asperity  of  censure  for  having 
awravated  the  jceneral  poverty  by  extortion 
and  ra))ine:  tliey  neithnr  encouni;n:d  trade  nor 
tlip  arts,  nor  pmpcrly  attended  to  the  welfare 
and  liapiiiuesfs  of  the  iiatiiui.  In  one  point, 
liowcver,  they  acted  in  sui-li  a  manner  as  to 
claim  our  iirai'<e.  It  is  wi>ll  known  tliat  the 
liornbh'  practice  of  assi:><tinatiim  was  encon- 
rnifed  under  the  precedini;  irovemment,  by  impu- 
nity; but  the  usurpers  JoAcph  and  Joacliim  re- 
pressi-d  that  enormity  by  ccmdi)m  puni>hment. 

With  regard  to  tlie  pn:M-nt  state  of  the  coun- 
try, we  m.-iy  ob.'«er\-e,  tiiat  it  is  not  very  liou- 
rishinic:  the  energies  of  the  people,  which 
niii(ht  make  it  a  moht  desirable  spot,  arc  not 
pnijierly  called  into  action;  and  a  fceneral 
refonn  is  requisite  to  rivc  it  its  due  rank  amonic 
civilized  kiu,;doms. 

Altliou);h  tlien*  i.<  so  much  poverty  amonjr 
the  middle  and  lower  eluxnes,  tliere  is  a  i;reat 
ajipearance  of  wealth  annma:  some  of  the 
nobles,  who  are  exceshively  fond  of  sliow  and 
»plenilour.  Tiiis  appears  in  tlie  brilliancy  of 
their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attenilants, 
the  richness  of  their  dn>Hs,  and  tiie  grandeur  of 
their  titles.  The  clerKy  al!<o  are  addicted  to 
parade  and  ostentation.  Ueli<;ious  processions 
are  more  numerous  a>id  splendid  at  Naples 
than  in  Itome:  the  churches  are  more  mni^uili- 
cently  decorated,  and  more  rich  in  silver. 

In  all  parts  of  the  kiuKdom  of  Naples  the 
traveller  may  be  said  to  tn-nd  on  classic  irround. 
There  are  still  traces  of  the  memorable  town 
of  Cannv,  as,  fragments  of  altars,  cornices, 
Kates,  walls,  vaults,  and  fcranaries;  and  the 
scene  of  action  between  Hannibal  and  the 
Romans  is  still  marked  cmt  to  posterity  by  the 
name  of  p^::o  di  *'#«/,"/'■— "the  tiei»l  of  blood." 
Tarento  was  once  the  rival  of  Home;  but  it  is 
at  present  scarcely  remarkable  for  anything 
bat  ita  extensive  salt  pits,  and  a  tolerably 
active  commerce.  Sorrento,  the  birthplace  of 
Tasso,  stands  on  the  verge  of  steeji  rocks  that 
overhauK  the  bay,  and,  of  all  the  places  in  the 
kinicdum,  has  the  most  deliyhtful  climate. 
Brindisi,  formerly  Brundusinm,  has  a  fine  port ; 


continent  of  Italy,  but  (cradually  sepaiatedfrnn 
it  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  so  as  to  beccmies  pff- 
fect  ialaniL  Its  climate  is  so  hot,  that  eves  is 
the  bcKiunini;  of  January  the  shade  it  lefrnk- 
inx;  and  chilling  winds  are  only  felt  a  fevdifi 
in  March,  and  then  a  small  Are  is  sufflnrsi  ta 
banish  the  cold.  The  only  appearance  of  vista 
is  found  ne.vthe  summit  of  Monnt  JEtnB,«kn< 
snow  falls,  which  the  inhabitants  preserve  fv 
use,  as  our  pastry-cooks  do  ice.  Next  to  .llsv 
the  chief  mountains  of  Sicily,  says  Cspiaii 
Smyth,  are  "  the  Madoria  and  Pelohan  or  Ncf 
tunian  ranares,  from  which  inferior  rtsiu 
diverfce  in  various  ramifications.  These  sieif 
primitive  formation,  more  or  less  covered  «iik 
calcareous  strata,  intermixed  vrith  pjrim 
schist  us,  talc,  and  marine  deposits,  and  abou^ 
iuic  with  mineral  riches  and  OTxanic  xtaain*-' 
The  soil  is  of  considerable  depth,  and,  by  ikr 
freuial  infiuence  of  the  climate,  with  the^ij 
volcanic  imprefmations,  T^cetation  is  mdci** 
very  quick  and  abundant.  With  reitard  ts  tkt 
aspect  of  the  country,  be  observes,  that  "*■ 
appearance  of  the  coast  is  romantic,  and  fens'' 
by  nature  into  strong  positions  of  defeBcr,«kiif 
the  interior  presents  a  combinatiuo  of  MM* 
tains,  ravines,  and  valleys,  the  last  of  wkkh  ia 
many  parts  branch  out  into  extensive  jiUKt, 
possesainfc  a  soil  exuberantly  fertile,  tad  ■■>- 
mated  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Tkc 
hilly  regions,  presentinfc  alternately  andalll|M 
slopes,  bold  crafts,  and  rufrved  elevatiooi.  siA 
wooily  declivities,  complete  the  prMpeet." 

The  Sicilians  in  preneral  have  ROod  aUBd 
capacities,  which,  however,  they  do  not  pn^ 
perly  cultivate.  I  n  conTersatkni  they  aieckcfl^ 
ful,  lancifiil,  and  inquisitive;  tlieir  dritwifi 
like  that  of  the  people  of  Naples,  U  lelW* 
rapid,  full  of  action,  and  tbeir  RestiealsDii 
violent ;  the  latter  is  so  siirniflcant  u  itasK 
to  poHSfms  the  powers  of  speech.  Bat,  mp Xr. 
Smyth,  the  principal  trait  of  SicIUaa  ^^■'■''l* 
is  an  "effeminate  laiinesa  amooic  pefsow" 
easy  circnmstances,  which  they  attcinpC  nn- 
cuse,  by  atleffinR  the  intense  lieat  of  ibe  cb* 
mate,  without  either  Ukinic  example  ftoBthr 


but  the  boUdingi  are  poor  and  ruinous,  and  it  j  warmer  regions  of  Enrpt  >ad  laJiih  or  tkf 
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e  British  oolonUts  in  the  torrid 
idiDg  to  the  practical  Ulustration 
ave  near  them,  in  the  Iiardjr  labour 
idnstry  of  the  peasants  and  porters 

and  science  appear  to  be  at  a  low 
.    A  considerable  number  of  lite- 

extemporaneous  versifiers,  may 
ind,  and  there  are  many  who  have 
of  science ;  but  the  learning  wiiich 
is  rather  the  glitter  of  a  fictitious 
e  radiance  of  a  true  one. 
le  capital,  is  supposed  to  contain 
I  inhabitants.  The  two  principal 
ling  each  other,  form  a  regular 
illished  with  handsome  and  uni- 
^  The  palaces  of  the  viceroy  and 
}p,  the  cathedral,  and  many  other 
e  town-house,  several  hospitals, 
'-fttice,  or  happy  gate,  are  strilcing 
iew  of  the  city;  but,  in  the  opinion 
all  these  are  inferior  in  construc- 
ibellishments  to  tliat  edifice  which 

a  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The  uni- 
1  was  founded  in  1447,  has  about  600 
I  a  library  of  40,000  volumes, 
earthquake  of  the  year  1783,  Mes- 
arge,  handsome,  and  flourishing 
kt  dreadful  accident,  a  great  part 
district,  and  of  the  port,  was  de- 
10  small  damage  done  to  the  lofty 
Idings  called  the  "  Palazzata,"  in 

a  crescent;  but  the  force  of  the 
-as  inconsiderable  at  Messina  or 
lared  vrith  its  violence  in  the  plain ; 

the  supposed  population  of  the 

are  said  to  have  perished.  "  The 
tality  fell  upon  those  towns  and 
lated  in  the  plain  of  Ulterior  Ca- 
e  western  side  of  the  mountains 

and  Caulone.  At  Casal-Nuovo, 
3erace,  and  upwards  of  4000  of  the 
lost  their  lives:  at  Bagnara,  the 
ead  amounted  to  3017;  Radicina 
nnt  their  loss  at  about  3000  each ; 
abont  1400;  Seminari  still  more. 
tl  of  the  mortality  in  both  Cala- 
Sicily,  by  the  earthquakes  alone> 

the  returns  in  the  office  of  the 
itate  at  Naples,  was  32,367."  But 
lamilton  says,  he  has  good  reason 
It,  including  strangers,  the  num- 
Mt  must  have  been  considerably 

0  at  least  may  be  allowed,  he  be- 
t  exaggeration.  Messina  has  at 
red  in  a  degree  from  the  effects  of 
ce.  Its  advantageous  situation 
i.  Its  good  harbour,  its  silken 
,  tiie  fruit  and  wine,  and  other 
s  environs,  will  always  command 
hB  inhabitants  are  attentive  to 
rest.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
fc  among  the  most  populous  and 

1  parts  of  the  island. 

«r  the  earthquake  of  1693,  rose 
St,  like  the  phoenix,  with  fresh 


splendour.  The  city  is  elegantly  built,  and 
contains  about  40,000  inhabitants;  manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and 
success ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
by  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  islanders 
in  politeness  and  social  virtues. 

Syracuse,  which  has  a  population  of  14,000. 
displays  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  importance. 
The  ruins  of  its  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  hav- 
ing been  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  was  built,  are  still  considerable ;  and  the 
catacombs  remain,  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
spectator.  It  has  two  harbours,  between  which 
stands  the  citadel,  a  work  of  great  strength ; 
but  its  trade  is  insignificant.  The  remains  of 
its  ancient  splendour  form  its  chief  attraction 
for  the  traveller. 

The  present  monarch  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
Ferdinand  II.,  bom  January  12, 1810 ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1830 ;  married,  first,  in  1832,  to 
Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  king  of 
Sardinia;  by  whom  be  has  issue,  Francis,  prince 
royal,  bom  in  1836 ;  and,  secondly,  in  1837,  to 
Maria  Theresa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  by  whom 
he  has  Louis,  bora  1S3S;  Albert,  bom  1839 ;  and 
Alfonso,  bom  1841. 

The  island  of  Sardihia,  which  gives  a  royal 
title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  lies  about  150  miles 
south  by  west  of  Leghorn :  it  is  140  miles  in 
length,  and,  on  an  average,  60  in  breadth,  is  in- 
tersected from  north  to  south  by  mountains,  the 
summits  of  some  of  which  are  generally  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
CagliariandSassari.  The  lower  grounds  are  fer- 
tile, and  produce  the  finest  wheat  and  barley,  oil 
and  wine;  but  the  land  does  not  receive  its  full 
share  of  cultivation.  In  the  hands  of  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  people,  this  island  would 
be  far  more  productive  than  it  now  is,  and 
might  be  rendered  the  seat  of  a  very  lucrative 
commerce.  It  has  mines  of  silver  and  of  lead, 
a  variety  of  precious  stones,  and  quarries  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  A  tunny  fishery  is  car- 
ried on  along  the  coast;  the  natives  also  fish 
for  coral  with  success ;  salt  is  a  great  article 
of  exportation;  and  barilla,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Spain,  is  furnished  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  skins  of  wild  and  tame  animals 
may  be  procured  iu  abundance;  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions  may  be  obtained  on  more  reason- 
able terms  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, except  Algier. 

Cagliari,  which  is  the  Sardinian  capital,  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  about  30,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  a  safe  harbour,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.  A  castle  and  other 
fortifications,  and  a  cathedral,  built  by  the 
FisauR,  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  place,  and 
the  university  adds  to  its  respectability,  though 
it  has  not  diffused  any  great  degree  of  learning 
over  the  island.  There  is  also  a  seminary  for 
the  particular  instruction  of  the  rustic  cliildren, 
who,  when  they  are  invited  to  the  metropolis 
for  that  purpose,  are  allowed  to  attend  the 
school  even  while  they  are  in  domestic  service. 
Sassari,  which  contains  about  %,QU0\tdu3KVV 
QQ2 
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anta,  u  the  next  town  to  CaKlii  ri,  in  point  of 
importance,  and  is  Buperior  to  it  iu  ueaithiQU8!i. 
It  lias  a  university,  and  various  institutionr. 
An  excellent  rarriafce-road  has  lately  been 
made,  wliich  extendH  the  whnle  lenf^h  of  the 
island,  from  SnsHari  to  CaKliaii,  and  has  branch 
roads  to  thi;  chief  towns. 

The  iHlandcrs  are  a  motley  asnemblafce,  in 
conxequenee  of  the  number  of  nations  that 
have  at  different  times  puswesiied  the  country'. 
The  Iberi  (mm  Spain  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants;  the  CarthaKinian: , 
Romans,  Vandals,  Saracens,  I'isans,  Genoese , 
Spaniards,  and  Piedmontese,  have  successively 
exereised  their  sway  over  the  island.  To  the 
House  of  Savoy  it  has  behmKed  since  tlie  quad- 
ruple alliance  of  the  year  I'M.  Durinfir  the 
Ionic  usurpation  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  by  the 
Vreneh,  it  was  honoured  with  the  residence  of 
the  Hoven-i,ni;  but  it  is  now  consiicned  to  a 
viee-refcal  aiiministration,  as  the  kin;;  is  more 
pleased  with  the  af^r/mfnt  of  Turin,  and  the 
manners  of  his  continental  subjects,  than  with 
the  meanness  of  CaKliari  or  the  rudeness  of  the 
skin-clad  provincials. 

The  island  of  Corsica,  one  of  the  French 
departments,  is  about  1 16  miles  Ionic,  and  51  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  210,UOO  souls.  A  mountainous  chain  tra- 
verses the  country  from  north  to  south,  the 
highest  point  being  87U()  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  moderated 
by  the  sea-breeze;  but  the  cold  of  the  winter 
is  intense;  and  tlie  exhalations  fh)m  the  low 
fCrounds  are  frequently  productive  of  disorders. 
The  soil  is  not  infertile;  and  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  fhiit,  might  be  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, if  the  natives  were  active  and  industrious; 
but,  unfortunatel}',  they  are  diametrically  the 
reverse.  Mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and 
quarries  of  marble,  are  found  in  the  island.  The 
strongest  and  most  populous  town  is  Bastia, 
which  was  occupied,  in  ls41,  by  14,5KS  persons. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  its  exports 
consist  of  grain,  flour,  oil,  wine,  citrons,  hides, 
and  oak  bark.  It  has  a  royal  college,  a  royal 
hydrographical  school,  and  a  public  library. 
Ajaccio,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon,  has  about 
10,IMN|  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  it  is  well-built,  and  has 
a  good  harbour,  with  a  considerable  commerce. 
Corti  was  the  seat  of  government  while  Paoli 
waa  struggling  for  the  independence  of  his 
country.  The  island  has  been  successively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths, 
Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese,  French,  and  Kng- 
iish.  Our  countrymen  were  not  suffered  long 
to  retain  it,  though  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants  by  the  grant  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  1 1  was  recovered  by  the 
Fn'nch  in  IT^ffi;  but  they  derived  little  benefit 
from  it.  Hospitality  is  the  chief  virtue  of  a 
Corsican :  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  instilled 
into  his  mind  in  his  infancy.  But  his  genural 
character  Is  not  so  Mendly  as  that  circum- 
«f«iiee  would  induce  uk  to  suppose ;  for  there 


is  a  degree  of  fiercencM  in  his  demeuuMirvUrli 
is  nnpleaaant  and  repnlsive.  He  compdi  hH 
wife  to  be  Ills  drudge  and  his  slave;  heiidn 
on  his  mule,  while  she  paces  along  at  lui  liiie: 
and  he  expects  that  she  will  attend  to  tbr 
concerns  of  agriculture,  wliile  he  smoke*  bn 
pipe  in  the  shade,  or  roams  about  the  mwn- 
tains  with  his  dog  and  his  gun.  It  miiclit  be 
thought  that  the  fondness  of  the  Corsicaoi  finr 
poetry  would  soften  their  manners  in  thn 
respect;  for  a  poetical  turn  is  usually accva- 
panied  with  gallantry.  They  are  great  imjm>- 
vitatori,  and  some  of  the  songs  and  other  piern 
which  they  compose  or  rerite  are  veiy  in- 
teresting.  The  worst  feature  in  the  chanctfr 
of  the  Corsican  is  his  love  of  revenge,  which  is 
uncontrollable,  and  is  transmitted  ttom  tuber 
to  son,  from  one  generation  to  another. 

CArai.  the  ancient  Caprec,  is  aa  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  to  whiek 
Augnutus  Caesar  often  retired  for  his  bealtk 
and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  s 
scene  of  the  most  infamous  pleasures.  It  ei* 
tends  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  «e>:. 
and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  westers  psit 
is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  my 
high,  and  inaccessible  next  to  the  sea;  yrt 
Ana-Capri,  the  largest  town,  is  situated  bm; 
and  in  this  part  are  several  place*  which  htn 
a  very  fruitful  aoil.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
island  also  rises  in  precipice*  that  are  ncarif 
as  higli,  though  not  quite  so  long,  as  tk* 
western.  Between  the  rocky  moantaiai^  * 
each  end,  is  a  slip  of  lower  iptmnd  that  ivM 
across  the  island,  and  la  one  of  the  pleaaanteil 
spots  that  can  easily  be  conceived.  It  * 
covered  with  myrtles,  various  flrnit-trees,  via^ 
yards,  and  corn-fields,  which  look  extrearif 
fresh  and  beautiftil,  and  alTord  a  most  delighiM 
little  landscape,  when  viewed  flrom  tlie  tops  itf 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  InthemidslW 
this  fertile  tract  rises  a  hill,  probably  eoven^ 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with  buildinfa,  son* 
remains  of  which  still  appear:  bat  the  wtt^ 
considerable  ruins  are  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
eastern  promontory.  The  island  coataiiit  k^ 
tween  30U0  and  4U)0  inhabitants,  and  nfo*** 
wine  and  quails,  of  which  Utter,  great  ■OBbd* 
are  annually  taken.  1 

Elba,  is  a  small  island  near  the  Tana      i 
coast,  about  18  miles  in  length  asd  ah^      ] 
10  in   its  greatest  breadth.     It  waa  Unifi 
between  the  grand  duke  of  Toaeany  m^  t^ 
king  of  Naples,  <»ie  of  whom  iftmmmii  tk> 
port  of  Fenraio,  and  the  other  that  of 


On  the  depoaition  of  the  emperor  NapokoSii* 
was  allowed  to  exercise  ftill  aoverelgty  <** 
it;  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  tfca  ^ 
si gnlficant  grant.  1 1  now  belongs  to  the  pi^ 
duke  of  Tiucany.  The  metallic  wealth  ofAl 
island  waa  knoivn  to  tho  Ronyuaa.  Bib* 
iron,  for  the  excellence  of  which  It  was  aaclrsiv 
famous,  it  has  mines  of  copper,  tia.  and  kw^ 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  the  luftd.«tODi^  ■*  ^^ 
among  iu  producta;  but  it  is  not  l^s^i^ 
com,  though  it  boesU  of  oU  tad.  viae.   *^ 
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the  island  is  abont  14,000,  of 
I  3000  and  4000  reside  in  Porto 
pitaL 

IsiiARns  lie  to  the  north  of 
re  anciently  called  the  ^olian 
'  are  twelye  in  number,  five  of 
re  barren  rocks,  are  subject  to 
pies,  and  produce  gnat  quanti- 
dphor,  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  most 
n  great  perfection;  and  some  of 
t  mach  esteemed.  Great  quan- 
e  are  exported  tnm  Lipari.  All 
re  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Strom- 
1000  feet  liigh,  is  remarkable 
innally  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
I  about  12,500  inhabitants.  Saline 
aboli  300;  bnt  Volcano  is  unin- 

!  introduce  Malta,  though  it  is 
uked  with  the  Italian  islands, 
emmost  island  in  Europe,  and 
reen  Sicily  and  Africa.  Its  cir- 
about  44  miles,  its  length  17^. 
a  10.  It  contains  two  cities  and 
lages.  The  old  capital  is  called 
I,  the  city,  by  way  of  eminence, 
1  name  is  Citt4  Yecchia,  and  its 
Citt4  Notabile.  Its  most  re- 
ttires  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
grand  master.  The  catacombs 
nearly  as  great  attention  as  the 
a  surface;  they  are  very  exten- 
ey  contain  regular  streets  in  all 
y  have  procured  for  the  place 
1  of  the  subterraneous  city.  On 
hich  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
ids  the  city  of  Taletta,  neatly 
!.  The  fortifications  may  be 
rnable.    Most  of  the  houses  have 

the  roofs  form  a  terrace,  fur- 
ies leading  to  the  cisterns,  so  as 

a  place  where  fresh  water  is 
drop  of  rain.  Some  of  the 
very  rich  before  the  arrival  of 
ho  studiously  reduced  them  to 
poverty ;  not  from  any  love  of 
simplicity,  but  from  their 
tity  to  plunder.  Of  the  other 
j(3^  the  most  striking  are  the 
diiTerent  knightly  fraternities, 

the  treasury,  town-hall,  and 

dta  is  clear,  bnt  excessively  hot. 
owever,  is  one  of  the  steadiest 
I  ia  free  from  all  pestilential 
whole  island  is  a  white  rock, 
thin  surface  of  earth ;  yet,  by 
perseverance,  the  inhabitants 
all  q>parent  obstacles  to  culti- 
the  shallow  soil,"  says  Mr. 
t  a  manner  forced  to  support  its 
r,  although  it  produces  very 
cotton  raised  in  the  island  is  a 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
does  not,  however,  consist  so 
ortation  of  its  produce,  (among 


which  oranges  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  not 
the  least  considerable,)  as  in  the  supplies  of 
various  articles  received  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian  vessels,  and  in  large  importations 
of  grain  from  Italy."  The  cotton  gloves  and 
stockings,  manufactured  in  this  island,  and  in 
the  adjacent  isle  of  Gozo,  are  in  -high  repute. 

From  the  reign  of  Cluurles  Y.  to  the  tUne  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  island  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  gallant  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  religious  and 
military  order  founded  in  1104,  soon  after  the 
first  crusade.  Being  driven  by  the  Turks 
from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  they  were  permitted 
by  the  emperor,  in  1530,  to  settle  in  Malta. 
When  the  English  took  the  island  from  the 
French,  who  had  treacherously  seized  it,  they 
were  willing  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
knights,  if  the  independence  of  the  order 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  the  intrigues  and  encroachments 
of  Napoleon  induced  our  court  to  retain  an 
important  station,  which,  by  the  convenience 
of  its  situation  and  its  extraordinary  strength, 
might  contribute  with  Gibraltar  to  secure  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  not  much 
less  than  125,000.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  of  African  descent.  They  aro 
characterized  by  M.  de  Boisgelin,  as  "  very 
industrious,  active,  faithful,  economical,  cou- 
rageous, and  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean :"  but  he  adds,  that  they  are  "  mercenary, 
passionate,  jealous,  vindictive,  and  addicted  to 
thieving."  It  b  obvious,  that  the  censure 
which  M.  de  Boisgelin  bestows,  can  apply  only 
to  a  part  of  the  population,  and  tliat  but  a 
small  one,  and  that  there  is  no  country  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  might  not 
justly  be  applied.  The  Maltese  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  British  government,  by  which 
their  prosperity  has  been  so  greatly  increased. 

Obdkbs  of  Kniohthood.— The  order  of  St. 
Januarius  was  instituted  by  the  king  of  Naples, 
in  1738.  He  limited  the  number  of  knights  to 
thirty,  and  required  that  all  should  prove  the 
nobility  of  their  descent  for  four  centuries.  St. 
Januarius,  the  celebrated  protector  of  Naples, 
is  the  patron  of  this  order.  The  order  of  the 
Annunciation  was  instituted  in  1365,  by  Ama- 
deus  V.  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadeus 
I.,  who  bravely  defiended  Rhodes  against  the 
Turks.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  most  re- 
spectable orders  in  Europe :  the  knight  must 
be  a  Catholic,  of  a  noble  famUy.  In  1572, 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  instituted 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  revived  and  united 
to  it  the  obsolete  order  of  St.  Maurice,  or  the 
Annunciation,  wiiich  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  two 
galleys  against  the  Turks. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  body. of  St.  Mark 
was  removed  from  Alexandria,  in  828,  to  Yenice. 
This  saint  was  Immediately  declared  by  the 
government  and  people  to  be  their  y;«i«x4\«A« 
and  bis  picture  was  painted  on  t\icVc  eYi%\f;n& 


na  the  coBstitntion  of  the  Spanish 
»;  Mid,  u  the  flame  of  liberty  bewail 
i  OTBT  the  eoantry,  the  intimidated 
KMd  the  soTereiKnty.  As  his  brother 
the  succesaion,  Charles  Albert  acted 
;  but  he  soon  relinquiBhed  his  office. 
dTance  of  an  Austrian  force,  a  slight 
nsued,  and  the  inauTKents  were  over- 
0  submission.  The  Idnp,  p<;rslstinjf 
•dicaUon.  Charles  Felix  consented  to 
« throne,  and  the  transient  storm  sub- 

'.  next  ten  years,  the  fire  of  revolution 
ay  smouldurinfc  under  its  ashes.    The 

the  three  days'  struKjcle  at  Paris,  in 
le  it  once  more  burst  forth.  In- the 
U",  three  of  the  Italian  states  changed 
Atera,  just  at  the  period  when  tlic 

had  broken  out  In  some  i>arts,  and 
.*d  to  explode  in  others.  In  Kovem- 
,  Francis  I.  of  Naples  died,  and  was 
d  by  Ferdinand  II.,  his  son.  Pope 
I.  expire<l  on  the  last  day  of  tlie  same 
tnd  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by 

Capellari,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
XVI.  Charles  Felix,  the  king  of  Sar- 
d  in  the  following  April,  and  his  suc- 
is  Charles  Albert,  who  was  supposed 
ourable  to  some  degree  of  reform, 
,  aa  the  reader  has  just  seen,  had 
«d  in  the  schemes  of  Santa  Ilosa, 

the  Italian  potentates,  with  one  ex- 
lad  recofcnised  the  new  monarch  of 
ley  were  not  the  less  terrified  by  the 
ch  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
nian  government,  ih>m  its  proximity 
XK  of  its  fean,  was,  of  course,  the 
ned.  It  ordered  a  general  disarming 
Djards,  increased  its  army,  strrngth- 
rtresses,  stopped,  as  £ar  as  possible, 
onlcation  with  France,  and  drew 
bonds  of  alliance  with  the  Austrian 
Austria  also  poured  between  3U,0OO 
troopa  into  its  Lorn  banlo- Venetian 
md  Its  police  manifested  a  largely 
degree  of  Tigilance  and  severity. 
ptoms  of  disaatisfhction  with  the 

order  of  things  having  appeared  in 
dty  of  Pavia,  the  students  were  dis. 
belr  homes,  and  tlie  university  was 

be  dosed  for  twelve  months.  At 
rise  the  apprehensions  which  were 
e  rise  to  the  arrest  of  several  indl- 
listingnished  fiunilies.  and  to  the 


and  stimulated  the  malcontenu  in  Italy.  The 
duke  of  Modena,  one  of  the  most  despotic  and 
worthless  of  the  petty  tyranU  of  Italy,  was 
the  only  Italian  ruler  who  had  not  recogni***" 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  his  court  had  been 
an  asylum  for  tlie  Carlist  refugees.  It  was  in 
his  capital  that,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the 
insurrection  was  intended  to  l>e  commence*!. 
A  rich  merchant,  named  Mcnotti,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents:  but  tliey  had  been 
betrayed;  and,  wliile  he  and  his  confederates 
were  at  his  house,  preparing  for  an  outbreak, 
the  house  was  besieged  by  the  military  and 
police.  The  conspirators  barricaded  the  dwell- 
ing, and  made  a  stout  resistance,  which,  how- 
ever, was  fruitless;  for,  cannon  being  brought 
against  them,  the  building  was  nearly  dcmt»- 
lishcii,  and  thirty  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Mcnotti,  were  made  prisoners.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  nevertheless,  the  success  of  the 
Bolognese  insurgents  so  frightened  the  duko, 
that  he  ran  away  to  Mantua,  taking  witlt  him 
Menotti,  and  Modena  remained  in  inisses- 
sion  of  the  revoltera,  who  pillaged  the  ducal 
palace,  and  established  a  temporary  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  February  that  the  insur- 
rection took  place  at  Bologna.    The  rcvolters 
being  numerous,  and  the  garrison  consisting 
of  only  700  men,  the  pro-legate  humanely  for- 
bore from  wasting  human  blood  in  a  useless 
resistance,  and  consented  to  resign  his  autho- 
rity  into  the  hands  of  the  ins\irgents.     This 
success  was  the  signal  for  similar  risings  in 
various  parts  of  the  Papal  States;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  four  days,  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  states  had  renounced  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  pope.    Even  Ancona  and  its 
citadel  were  surrendered  without  an  attempt  at 
defence.    Bome,  however,  against  wliich  the 
insurgents  made  some  movements,  remained 
foithfkil  to  the  pope.    Parma  next  essayed  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.    A  deputation  of  her  sub- 
jects respectfUUy  intimated  to  the  duchess, 
that  she  must  retire,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy  had  resolved  to  join  the  Italian  confe- 
deracy.   She  accordingly  retired  to  Piacenxa. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  had  hoped  that 
Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Naples  would  take  a 
share  in  the  insurrectionary  movement;  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed,  those  state* 
remaining  quiet  spectators   of  the  contest. 
Nor  were  they  more  fortunate  with  respect  to 
Lombardy,  to  the  natives  of  ^h\eVi  tVtfi?  »A.- 
dresscd  a  prDclamation,  urnmv;  them  Xo"  >w«»^ 
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the  shameful  chains  in  which  they  had  been 
bound  by  the  Holy  Alliance."  The  Lombards, 
whaterer  might  be  their  feelings,  were  too 
prudent  to  commit  themselves  in  a  struggle 
against  the  numerous  forces  of  Austria,  with 
such  inadequate  resources,  and  such  feeble  and 
unprepared  allies. 

Had  the  insurgents  not  openly  declared  their 
intention  to  overthrow  the  Austrian  power  in 
Italy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Austria  would 
have  interfered  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  in- 
surrection which  could  not  fail  to  endanger  its 
authority;  but  the  proclamation  to  the  Lom- 
bards gave  it  an  undoubted  right  to  oppose  men 
who  had,  in  fact,  issued  against  it  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  is  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  tempted  into  this  imprudent  step 
by  the  declarations  of  France,  that  it  would 
not  allow  the  Austrian  troops  to  interfere  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  Italian  princes  and 
their  subjects.  France,  however,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  forget  its  threats,  and  to  leave  the 
liberals  of  Italy  to  their  fate. 

£arly  in  March,  the  Austrian  army  crossed 
the  Po.  One  column  bent  its  march  towards 
Modena  and  Parma;  while  another,  consisting 
of  20,000  men,  proceeded  to  Bologna.  The  Mo- 
denese  insurgents  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Novi,  but  were  overwhelmed,  and  all  resist- 
hnce  in  that  quarter  was  at  an  end.  The  duke 
of  Modena  re-entered  his  capital,  and  gratified 
his  sanguinary  feelings  by  the  establishment 
of  military  commissions  for  the  slaughter  of 
his  offending  subjects.  With  a  nobler  spirit, 
the  duchess  of  Parma  extended  forgiveness  to 
those  who  expelled  her:  the  only  penalty  in- 
flicted was  the  exclusion,  for  three  years,  from 
any  public  function,  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress by  which  the  provisional  government  was 
established. 

The  insurgents  o£  Bologna  had  collected  some 
troops,  but  not  sufficient  in  number  to  face  the 
formidable  disciplined  army,  which  was  ad- 
vancing against  them.  Bologna  was  entered  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  they 
did  not  delay  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  who  were 
retreating  through  the  province  of  Komagna. 
At  Rimini  and  Catholica,  the  insurgents  made 
vain  attempts  to  check  their  pursuers :  though 
they  fought  bravely,  and  sustained  severe  loss, 
they  were  overpowered,  and  compelled  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Ancona.  As  the  last  resource, 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  Cardinal  Benvenuto,  who  had  been 
seized  and  sent  to  Ancona  as  a  hostage.  The 
cardinal  consented  to  the  terms  which  they  pro- 
posed, and,  in  consequence,  ninety-eight  of  them 
took  their  departure  in  a  merchant  vessel.  They 
were,  however,  taken  prisoners  by  an  Austrian 
corvette,  and  sent  to  Vienna,  where  they  were 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  pope  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreement  which  the  cardinal  had 
ligiied,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
lome  of  the  offenders,  bat  no  capital  punish- 
BMsnt  was  inflicted;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
jmumJ  fovemment  was  deserving  of  praise  for 


the  clemency  which  it  displayed.  I 
several  reforms  in  the  judicial  and 
tive  departments,  which  were  the  m< 
as  they  were  made  in  the  moment 
In  July,  the  Austrian  troops  vreie 
from  the  States  of  the  Church; 
strances  of  France  are  said  to  ha 
their  departure. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit,  thong 
was  not  destroyed  in  Italy.  In  It 
displayed  itself  in  various  quarters, 
disturbances  took  place,  which  i 
led  to  serious  consequences,  had 
vemment  put  a  timely  stop  to  the; 
cany  alarming  s3rmptoms  appeare 
were  dispelled  by  the  prudence  and 
of  the  grand  duke.  While  Italy  w 
tated  by  moral  causes,  it  was  alsc 
physical  causes.  Early  in  the  y 
parts  of  it  suffered  severely  firom  e 
These  convulsions  of  nature,  which 
as  proofs  of  Divine  anger  against  re^ 
funiished  the  despicable  duke  of  & 
a  pretext  for  persecuting  his  unfoi 
jects.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whet 
dered  himself  most  hateful  by  his 
ridiculous  by  the  fulsome  panegyri 
his  state  papers,  he  lavished  upon  I 
passing  talents  and  virtues.  The  P 
were,  during  this  year,  again  in  < 
Conflicts  took  place  between  the 
troops  and  the  civic  guards  of  B' 
Romagna,  in  which  much  blood 
This  produced  a  second  interven 
Austrian  forces;  and  that  inter\- 
made  a  reason,  or  a  pretext,  by  Frai 
ing  upon  the  fortress  of  Ancona. 

The  history  of  Italy,  in  the  tw. 
years,  (1833-1834,)  presents  little  t1 
notice,  except  two  abortive  attem; 
spiracy  in  Piedmont  and  Naples,  a 
tinued  tyranny  of  the  pigmy  soven 
dena.  His  tribunals  deemed  it 
proof  of  guilt  in  a  prisoner,  for  hii 
been  accustomed  to  converse  wi 
whose  opinions  were  hostile  to  t 
ment,  or  who  were  objects  of  its  sni 

In  1835,  Italy  was  visited  by  that 
ease  the  cholera  morbus.  It  passed  i 
into  Piedmont,  in  July,  and  made  iti 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Coni.  Then 
to  Turin,  Genoa,  and  many  other  i 
Piedmontese  territory.  At  Genoa 
nearly  3000  persons.  Tuscany  and  tl 
provinces  were  next  ravaged  by  it, ' 
less  degree.  The  consternation  wU< 
vras  universal  and  extreme,  and  gv 
was  caused  by  the  suspension  of  be 
the  stoppi^  of  firee  commnnical 
were  caused  by  it.  But  this  was  onl 
to  still  greater  horrors.  In  the  tw« 
years  the  scourge  fell  vrith  redoi 
upon  this  unfortunate  country,  bb 
precipitated  thousands  into  the  giw 
lated  to  madness  the  pasaions  of 
In  18S6  and  1837>  iu  imvases  wen 
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Imont,  tlM  Lombardo-Venetian  kinK- 
ympal  dominkms,  Naples,  and  Sicily, 
itt  three  of  these  states  it  was  even 
itnictive  than  in  the  others,  and  its 
iienfx  was  perhaps  increased  by  the 
u  measures  of  the  goremment.  Igno- 
iraacible,  the  multitttde  refused  to  be- 
:  the  disease  was  produced  by  natural 
t  was  to  the  malignity  of  man  tliat 
ibnted  it.  A  ftnious  ciy  arose,  wliich 
ost  general  in  southern  Italy,  that 
-as  the  canse.  The  water,  the  wine, 
;,  the  bread,  were  all  declared  to  be 
In  the  continental  part  of  Italy 
(kntunate  persons  were  the  victims  of 
ud  popular  prejudice.  But  it  was 
y  in  Sidly  that  this  prejudice  was 
>cia«isIynianU'ested.  At  Palermo,  Sy- 
latania,  and  many  other  towns,  exten- 
tsacrea  took  place.  The  Neapolitan 
ent  was  at  length  obliged  to  send 
>  Sicily,  to  prevent  and  punish  these 
as.  Military  commissions  were  insti- 
r  the  trial  of  the  oflTenders,  and  nnm- 
e  punished  with  death.  At  Catania  a 
tempt  had  been  made  to  diiect  the  fbry 


of  the  mob  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and  this 
circumstance  afforded  the  government  a  pre- 
text for  curuiling  the  privileges  of  the  Sici- 
lians, and  mcorporating  their  island  with  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Their  privileges  were,  how- 
ever, subsequently  restored.  Towards  the  close 
of  1837  the  cholera  ceased.  In  Palermo  alone 
it  had  destroyed  more  than  25,000  persons. 

While,  in  1836  and  IS:)?,  Sicily  was  thus  suf- 
fering, the  condition  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
was  greatly  ameliorated.  By  various  decrees, 
in  those  two  years,  the  monarch  suppressed 
the  feudal  jurisdictions,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
promulgated  a  new  civil  code,  abolished  all 
personal  serrices,  established  an  improved 
municipal  administration,  and  made  several 
other  reforms  of  an  important  kind. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  peace  of  Italy  has 
not  been  disturbed.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  tliat 
country  seem  to  have  made  their  subjects  feel 
their  authority  less  obnoxiously  than  they  were 
wont  to  do,  and  to  have  turned  more  of  their 
attention  to  beneficial  objects — to  the  building 
of  bridges,  malting  roads,  opening  communica- 
tions, extending  steam  transit  by  sea  and  land, 
and  encouraging  commerce  and  arts. 


EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 


tensive  empire  derives  its  name  from 
cs,  or  Turkmans,  a  name  which,  ac- 
to  some  writers,  signifies  wanderers, 
rkish  historians,  on  the  other  hand, 
le  name  from  that  of  Turk,  who,  they 
the  son  of  Yufes,  or  Japheth. 

EXTBUT  ATfD  SITUATION. 
Miles.  Defrnea. 

••'  '^l  between  P'  *48N.lat. 
;h,  090)  '>««''<«*»  \16.  &  30.  E.  long. 
jth  here,  which  is  taken  from  the  most 
I  part  of  Moldavia,  is,  however,  far  too 
be  admitted  as  that  of  all  European 
which  may,  more  accurately,  be  cir- 
tted  within  the  39th  and  45th  degrees 
latitude ;  thus  reducing  it  to  420  miles. 
te  aouthem  part  of  Turkey,  the  width 
nodi  contracted  by  the  Adriatic  and 
Ipdago,  the  whole  area  falls  short  of 
Nfomie  mUes;  with  a  population  of, 
M  to  a  square  mile. 
iABiss.r— Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded 
bi,  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Slavonia, 
aim,  on  the  north ;  by  Russia,  the  Black 
the  Archipelago,  on  the  east;  by  the 
Ifannora,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
of  Cheece,  on  the  south ;  by  the  Medi- 
a,  the  Adriatic,  and  Dahnatia,  on  the 

ova.— The  enstomary  geographical 
)f  European  Turkey,  (which,  however, 
Ooved  by  the  Turks  themselves,)  is 


into  provinces.  These  prOrinces  are  Moldaria 
and  Walachia,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube; 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube;  Romania, or  Roumili,on  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont;  Thessaly,  or  Triccala, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Archipelago;  and 
Albania  and  Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Moldaria,  Walachia,  and  Servia,  are  rather 
vassal  states  than  integral  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Turks  themselves  divide  their  European 
dominions  into  four  eyalets,  or  governments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  livas,  or  sanjaks, 
that  is  to  say,  banners.  The  eyalets  are  those 
of  Roumili,  Bosnia,  Silistria,  and  the  Jezajrrs, 
or  islands.  The  eyalets  are  governed  by  vizirs, 
or  pashas  of  three  tails.  The  sanjaks,  into 
which  they  are  divided,  are  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  each  is  governed  by  a  mirmiran, 
or  pasha  of  two  tails.  Of  these  saqjaks, 
Roumili  contains  15,  Bosnia  5,  Silistria  4,  and 
the  islands  5.  Paramount  over  the  whole  is 
a  beylerbey,  or  captain -general,  who  resides 
sometimes  at  Monastir,  and  sometimes  at 
Sophia. 

Sbas  asd  Straits.— The  Euxine,  the  Palua 
Mseotis,  or  Sea  of  Asoph,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Archipelago,  the  lor  tan  Sea,  and  the  Levant, 
would,  were  they  prop  -rly  improved,  give  to 
European  Turkey,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
where  Constantinople  stands,  every  advantage 
both  for  trade  and  domin  ion .  The  strait  o(  X^q 
Hellespont,  or  DardancUes,  ia  SLboul  "li^  Tu\\it« 
RE 
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in  brcudtb,  and  is  famous  for  the  pasRHfce  of 
Xerxes  over  it,  preparatory  to  liis  iltvasion  of 
Greece,  and  for  that  of  Alexander  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Asia.  The  Persian  kinK>  for  the 
more  easy  transportation  of  liis  numerous 
fiircos,  formed  a  bridne  of  boats  over  it.  It  is 
nlKO  celebrated  by  tlie  t>oets  in  the  story  of 
rwo  lovers.  Hero  and  Ijeandor,  of  wbom  the 
hitter  swam  across  it  to  his  mistress;  but,  on 
repeating  bin  adventurous  visit,  he  was  un- 
happily drowned.  The  Bosphonis  is  about 
the  same  breadth,  but  has  not  been  so  much 
celebrated  by  historians  and  ]m>cU(. 

Moi;?iTAi>H.— The  principal  mountiuns  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  are,  the  cliain  of  the  ancient 
lia'mus,  now  called  Kmineh  Dax,  or  Balkan; 
the  I)eHiM)t<>  Dux,  the  ancient  Khodope,  in 
Boninnia;  the  Glubotau  mountains,  which 
divide  Servia  from  Albania,  and,  under  various 
names,  extend  northward  to  Croatia,  and  south- 
\tard  to  the  fnmtier  of  (ireece. 

IjAkks.— The  largest  of  these  is  Lake  Raselra, 
in  Bulgaria,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
tiie  mimths  of  the  Danube.  The  others,  most 
worthy  of  notice,  are  tliose  of  Scutari,  Ochrida, 
and  Janina,  in  Albania,  and  Kodoka,  Kilcsili, 
Betchik,  and  Jenidja,  in  Itoumili. 

KiVKUH.— The  chief  rivers  of  European  Tur- 
l;(*y  are  the  Danube,  which  we  have  described 
ami  traced  in  o(u*  account  of  Germany;  the 
Save,  tlie  Marizn,  the  Yardnri,  the  Morava,  and 
the  Driiio.  The  Save  is  the  boundary  between 
Bo.inia  and  Slavouia.  The  Mariza,  or  Ilcbrus, 
riHe.-t  in  the  mountainoux  chain  of  lla-mus,  and 
falls  into  the  gnlf  of  Enos;  the  Vanlari,  or 
Axiiis,  runs  from  Mount  Scardus  to  the  gulf  of 
Suloniea,  where  it  is  lo^t  in  the  J<:gean  Sea; 
the  Morava  ri.ses  in  Blount  Urbclos,  waters 
Servia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  i>emendria; 
and  the  Drino  tlnws  from  Lake  Ochrida,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Mktai.s- Mi MKHALs.— Mines  of  inm,  lead, 
and  copper,  are  found  in  several  jiarts  of  Tiir- 
key,  but  they  are  neglected  by  the  ignorance 
and  indoleucc  of  the  people.  In  Macedonia 
were  anciently  gold-mines,  which  annually 
produced  to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat,  KNN)  talents,  or  nearly  .£3.U<I0,(NH)  ster- 
ling. The  ancient  Phrygin,  and  the  Troad,  are 
likewise  said  to  abound  with  silver. 

Climatk — Soil — AoairuLTUBK.— Tlie  cli- 
mate is  salubrious,  cxcirpt  when  it  is  corrupted 
from  the  ueighlMuring  countries,  or  through 
the  indolence  and  nncleanliness  of  the  Turkish 
manner  of  living.  The  seasons  are  here  regular 
and  pleasant;  the  soil  is  luxuriant  beyond 
description ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
b«  so  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants; 
for  agriculture  is  not  practised  by  the  Turks, 
either  with  diligence  or  with  skill. 

VieiTABLR  P«ouucTioN8.— Tliescare  excel- 
lent all  over  Turkey,  especially  when  asbisted 
by  the  smallest  degree  of  industr}'.  Brai.le 
herbs  and  plants  of  almost  every  kind,  this 
coimti7  prodaces,  in  great  abundance  and  per- 
fectioa,  otmuKCi,  lemons,  citnms,   pomegra- 


nates, grapes  of  an  uncommon  sweetness,  S.t, 
almonds,  olives,  and  other  truits.  la  aJilitioii 
to  these,  many  drags,  not  common  in  utlier 
parts  of  Europe,  are  produced  here. 

Ay  iMALs.— The  Thcssalian  or  Turkiih  koiM 
are  excellent  both  for  their  beauty  and  utilitj. 
The  black  cattle  are  large.  The  goats  are  t 
most  valuable  part  of  the  animal  creation  to 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  nutriment  which  tarr 
afford  both  in  inilk  and  flesh.  The  larice  etfkt 
which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bidb- 
dagi,  furnish  the  best  feathers  for  arrovf  fiv 
the  Turkish  archers,  and  they  are  sold  tt  i 
high  price.  I'artridges  and  other  ginie  irt 
abundant;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  oruioai; 
birds,  as  well  aa  qoadrupcd*,  are  found  m  sD 
parts  of  European  Turkey ;  but  the  Torki  uai 
Mohammedans  in  general  are  not  very  fond  of 
animal  food. 

NATvaAL  CraiosiTiES. — Among  these  «' 
may  class  Mount  Athos  in  Maeedonia,  cslM 
Monte  Santo,  firom  the  numerous  roonastrrie* 
erected  on  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninnla 
which  extendi  into  the  .Kgean  Sni,  and  i> 
inde<Ml  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  thf 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula;  but  it  is  onljt 
single  mountain  that  is  properly  called  Atboi. 
This  is  so  lofty,  that  on  the  tup,  aa  theancKOti 
relate,  the  sun-rising  was  beheld  four  hnai* 
sooner  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cos4: 
and,  at  the  solstice,  its  shade  reached  intolhr 
ti^ortt  or  ninrket-place  of  Myrina,  a  tovn  in 
Lemnos,  which  was  distant  87  miles  eastvsrl 
There  are  :2:}  convents  on  Mount  Athos,  bnt« 
a  great  number  of  cells  and  grottos,  with  tkf 
habitations  of  about  6(IU)  monks  and  hermit* i 
though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in  •ftaaok 
are  not  more  than  20:  the  other  monki  Ht 
anchorets,  or  such  as  live  in  cells.  These  timfc 
nu)nks,  who  call  themselves  the  inhabitaati  of 
the  holy  mcmiitains,  are  so  far  from  beinK  •  m 
of  slothful  people,  tliat,  beside  their  «iai!f 
offices  of  religion,  they  cultivate  the  olive  »U 
the  vine,  are  carpenters,  masons,  doth-voMcns 
tailors,  &c.  They  also  live  a  very  austere  liv: 
their  usual  food,  instead  of  desh,  beinf  mru- 
ble^  dried  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit;  oobns 
clieese,  and,  on  certain  days,  (Lent  excepts. > 
fisli.  Their  fasts  arc  many  and  sevei^  scd 
conduce,  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  to  ttaitt 
longevity  common.  It  appears  froaa  .CUHi 
that  anciently  this  mountain  was  coosMerrJ 
as  very  healthy,  and  conducive  to  kniit  Uir: 
whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  if<HTi->i<-' 
and  wc  are  informed  by  Philoatrains,  is  ike 
"  I^ifc  of  ApoUonius,"  that  many  pUlowphe* 
ufcd  to  retire  to  it,  for  the  better  oontmpbliM 
of  the  heavens  and  of  nature;  and  after  tkv 
example  the  monks  doubtlesa  built  their  cdli- 

Population.— The  populaticm  of  this  pnt 
emi)ire  is  by  no  means  equal  either  to  ittnini 
or  fertility;  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  it  y*^ 
perfect  accuracy.  It  certainly  is  not  to  pM 
as  it  was  beforr  the  Christian  ers.  omlrr^ 
emperors,  or  even  a  centuiy  ago.  Yarns* 
causes  have  been  nssigncd  for  (his  dedise  vi 
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iber.  One  )m,  the  tjmamj  imder  which  the 
fcs  gtomn;  yet  that  has  been  the  same  for 
J  oenturiea.  Another  caoae  u  said  to  be 
prevalence  of  polysamy ;  but  this  also  has 
ailed  for  ages.  Sorh  a  practice  is  nndoabt- 
nnlkvoiurable  to  population,  as  may  be 
ced  by  various  reasons,  and  particularly  by 
eonaideratton,  that  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
iB,  by  whom  it  is  not  followed,  are  much 
c  prolific  than  the  Turks.  The  plague  is 
itioned  aa  a  third  cause;  but  thi^  disease 
I  not  in  general  make  such  dreadfial  ravages 
t  flMineriy  did.  Whatever  may  be  the  prin- 
d  or  the  aabordinate  causes  of  the  modem 
opulation  of  Turkey,  it  is  presumed  that 
sultan's  dominions  in  Europe  do  not  eon- 
1  more,  at  the  utmost,  than  between  9fi00fi00 
1  WfiOOJOOO  ai  inhabitants. 

iATIOXAb  CHAaACTBa  — MAlfHBaS— CCS- 

is.— Tlie  Turks  are  generally  well  made  and 
Mst  men:  in  youth,  their  complexions  are 
i,snd  thdr  faces  handsome:  their  haix and 
n  are  Uack,  or  dark  brown.  The  women. 
Ha  yoong,  are  commonly  handsome;  but 
CTgCBerally  look  old  at  thirty.  They  usually 
wr  eonmlent  as  they  advance  in  years;  and 
k  ineiease  of  person  is  not  considered  as  a 
ifami^.  on  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  plump- 
m  is  admired  in  Turkey,  and  this  habit  is 
■seqnently  rather  encouraged  than  avoided, 
la  their  demeanour,  the  Turks  are  hypochon- 
itte,  icrave,  sedate,  and  passive;  but,  when 
(hated  by  passion,  they  are  furious,  raging, 
Vnemable;  fhll  of  dissimulation,  jealous, 
andjrindlctive  beyond  conception; 
I  of  lelifcion,  tenacious,  superstitious, 
d  BORMC.  Though  the  generality  seem 
Bily  capable  of  much  benevolence,  or  even 
■laity,  with  regard  to  Jews,  Christians,  or 
7  who  dilTer  flrom  them  on  religious  topics, 
tfantar  from  being  devoid  of  social  affec- 
■s  toK  those  of  their  own  religion.  But  in- 
vat  Is  their  supreme  good;  and,  when  that 
■as  in  competition,  all  ties  of  religion,  con- 
ifiinity,  or  friendship,  are,  with  the  gene- 
H^,  speedily  dissolved. 
tit  morals  of  the  Asiatic  Ttirks  are  far  pre- 
«Ue  to  those  of  tlie  European.  They  are 
wftMhle  to  strangers,  and  the  vices  of  avarice 
4  faihnmanity  reign  chiefly  among  their 
Mt  men.  They  are  likewise  said  to  be  cha- 
to  one  another,  and  punctual  in  tlieir 
Their  charity  and  public  spirit  are 
■t  eoBqiicDoua  in  their  building  of  caravan- 
il^  or  plaeea  of  entertainment,  on  roads  that 
idndtute  of  accommodations,  forthe  relish- 
tt  of  poor  pilgrims  or  traveller*.  With  the 
■e  laudable  view  they  search  out  the  best 
ii|^  and  dig  wells,  which  in  those  countries 
•  hunij  to  the  wandering  poor. 
W  ideaa  of  the  TuAs  are  simple  and  con- 
idt  aeldom  reaching  beyond  the  walls  of 
ir  own  hoiiaeai  where  they  sit  conversing 
h  their  women,  drinking  coffee,  smoking 
■Ho^  or  chewing  opium.  To  wit  and  agree- 
t  eooveraation  thej  are,  for  the  most  part. 


absolute  strangers;  and  they  rarely  think  of 
the  improvement  of  the  mind.  They  have 
little  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  the  st»tc  of 
their  own,  or  any  other  country.  If  a  vixir, 
pasha,  or  other  officer,  be  disnii»sed,  or 
strangled,  they  my  no  more  nn  the  occasion 
than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vizir  or  governor, 
seldom  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  former  minintcr. 

The  Turks  dine  and  sup  early,  and  supper  is 
their  principal  meal,  during  which  they  sit 
cross-legged  upon  mats.  Among  the  great 
people,  the  dishes  are  served  up  one  by  one ; 
but  they  have  neither  knife  nor  fork,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  use  gold 
or  silver  spoons.  Their  victuals  are  always 
highly  seasoned.  Rice  is  the  common  food  of 
the  lower  sort,  and  sometimes  it  is  boiled  up 
with  gravy ;  but  their  chief  dish  is  pilau,  whicli 
is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags;  and,  the 
rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  soup  is  highly 
seasoned,  and  poured  upon  it.  They  drink 
water,  sherbet,  and  coffee;  and  the  only  debauch 
they  know  is  in  opium,  which  gives  them 
sensations  resembling  those  of  intoxication. 
Ouests  of  high  rauk  sometimes  have  their 
beards  perfumed  by  a  female  slave  of  the 
family.  They  are  temperate  and  sober,  from  a 
principle  of  their  religion,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  wine,  though  in  private  many  of  them 
indulge  themselves  in  strong  liquors.  Tlteir 
common  salutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  by  laying  the  right  hand  on  the 
breast.  They  sleep  in  linen  waistcoats  and 
drawers,  upon  mattresses  covered  by  a  quilt. 
Few  or  none  of  the  considerable  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  empire  have  any  notion  of  walking  or 
riding  either  for  health  or  diversion.  The  most 
religious  among  them  tind,  however,  sufficient 
exercise  when  they  conform  themselves  to  the 
frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites,  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  the  Mohammedan  law. 

Their  active  diversions  consist  in  shooting  at 
a  mark,  or  tilting  with  darts,  at  which  they  are 
very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond 
of  hunting,  and  take  the  field  with  numerous 
equipages,  which  are  joined  by  their  inferiors; 
but  this  is  often  done  for  political  purposes, 
that  they  may  know  the  strength  ot  their  de- 
pendents. Within  doors,  chess  and  draught- 
boards arc  their  usual  amusements;  and  if 
they  play  at  games  of  chance,  they  never  bet 
money,  tliat  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran. 

With  the  entertainments  of  the  genuine 
drama,  the  Turks  have  no  concern ;  but  they 
sometimes  have  a  sort  of  show  or  spectacle,  in 
which,  beside  rope-dancing  and  wrestling, 
something  like  a  farce  is  acted,  chiefly  by  Jews. 
Their  music  is  not  very  refined;  for  the  per- 
formers play  by  the  car  rather  than  by  notes. 
The  usual  instruments  are  the  dulcimer,  the 
flttte,  the  Arabian  violin,  a  kind  of  guitar,  and 
a  tambourine,  resembling  the  ancient  tym- 
panum. 

A  frequent  practice  is  warm  bathing,  which 
the  Turks  consider  as  an  anxua'mK  i^saXxgea  «ai\ 
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a  laxnrious  enjojnneat.  In  all  the  icreat  towns, 
public  baths  are  provided,  in  which  the  body 
is  not  merely  dipped  or  washed,  but  is  mbbed, 
kneaded  as  it  were,  and  handled  with  such  vio- 
lence as  would  almost  excite  in  strani^ers  a 
dread  of  dislocation.  This  practice  has  been 
introduced  into  England,  under  the  name  of 
shampooing.  Yet,  with  all  their  ablutions, 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women  are  remarkable 
for  cleanliness,  as  the  articles  of  dress  which 
are  next  their  persons  are  rarely  washed :  in- 
deed, they  have  no  regular  change  of  linen. 

The  men  shave  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock 
on  the  crown,  and  wear  their  beards  long. 
They  cover  the  head  with  a  turban,  which  they 
never  put  off  but  when  they  sleep.  The  shirt 
is  without  collar  or  wristband:  over  it  a  long 
vest  is  worn,  which  is  tied  with  a  sash;  and  the 
exterior  garment  is  a  loose  robe.  The  breeches, 
or  drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  stockings ; 
and  instead  of  shoes,  slippers  are  worn,  which 
are  put  off  on  entering  a  mosque  or  house. 
Christians,  or  others  who  are  not  Turks,  are 
not  suffered  to  wear  white  turbans. 

"The  Turks,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "do  not 
attempt  by  art  or  by  dress  to  improve  or  to 
correct  the  human  shape.  The  clothes  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  though  more 
in  quantity  than  the  climate  seems  to  require, 
are  free  from  ligatures.  They  neither  confine 
the  neck  nor  the  wrist,  the  knees  nor  the  feet ; 
and,  though  their  clothes  may  encumber  them 
in  quick  motion,  they  sit  easily  and  gracefully 
upon  them,  when  walking  with  their  usual 
gravity,  or  when  reclining  on  a  sofa.  The 
female  dress  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men, 
only  the  ladies  wear  stiffened  caps  upon  their 
heads,  with  horns  resembling  a  mitre,  and  wear 
their  hair  down.  When  they  appear  abroad, 
they  are  so  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  by 
their  nearest  relatives.  Such  of  the  women  as 
are  virtuous,  make  no  use  of  paint  to  heighten 
their  beauty,  or  to  disguise  their  complexions; 
but  they  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  with 
henna,  which  gives  them  a  deep  yellow.  The 
men  make  use  of  the  same  expedient  to  colour 
their  beards." 

Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  nego- 
tiated by  the  females.  When  the  terms  are 
adjusted,  the  bridegroom  pays  a  sum  of  money, 
a  licence  is  procured  from  a  magistrate,  and 
the  parties  are  married.  The  bargain  is  cele- 
brated with  mirth  and  jollity,  and  the  money  is 
generally  employed  in  furnishing  the  house  of 
the  young  couple.  The  Turks  are  not  allowed 
by  the  law  to  have  more  than  four  wives ;  but 
they  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  they 
can  mwntain. 

The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The 
corpse  ia  attended  by  the  relatives  chanting 
pauagea  £rom  the  Koran;  and,  after  being  de- 
poaitad  in  a  mosqne,  it  is  buried  in  a  burying- 
Kimmd,  by  the  imam,  or  priest,  who  pronounces 
•  Wffiwm  at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The 
■■lanlathMexpreM  their  sorrow  by  alms  and 
I  j  Ck«  women  by  decking  the  tomb  on 


certain  daya  with  flowers  and 
and,  in  mourning  tm  a  husbaB 
particular  head-dress,  and  relin 
for  twelve  months. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Gn 
composed  a  large  portion  of  the 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  of  whon 
to  be  found  there,  a  descriptio 
under  the  head  of  "  Greece." 

ChIBV  ToWH 8— EniFlCES.— ( 

called  Stambool,  by  the  Turks 
this  great  empire,  is  situated  in 
Boumili,  on  the  European  sit 
phorus.  It  was  built  by  Con 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Byzan' 
inviting  situation  than  Borne 
empire.  It  became  afterwards 
the  Greek  empire;  and,  havii 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbar 
was  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  c 
middle  ages,  in  which  there 
traces  of  the  ancient  elegance  ii 
arts.  While  it  remained  in  th 
the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  thi 
Europe  for  the  commodities  of  i 
derived  great  advantages  from 
rendezvous  of  the  crusaders; 
then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glor} 
writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  crusa 
with  astonishment. 

Constantinople  is  at  this  day  c 
cities  in  the  world,  by  its  situati 
The  prospect  from  it  is  noble, 
gular  part  is  the  Bezestein,  en^ 
and  gates,  where  the  merchai 
shops  excellently  ranged.  In  i 
the  city  is  the  Hippodrome,  an 
of  350  paces  by  100,  where,  as 
ports,  equestrian  exercises  wer 
are  still  practised  and  enjoyed, 
or  parade,  is  a  large  spacious  sq 
ral  resort  of  all  ranks.  The  ba 
Sultan  Mahmoud  form  also  f 
mentedpile.  The  public  fount 
rous  and  elegant.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  this  city  may  be 
immense  subterraneous  reservoi 
roofs,  supported  by  innumcrabi 
were  constructed  by  the  Gree 
ensure  a  supply  of  water  in  c 
One  of  them  extends  under  ; 
They  are  now  in  a  dilapidated 
opposite  side  of  the  port  are  f 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  sul 
tance  being  so  short,  that  a  pei 
be  heard  on  the  other  side.  1 
Pera,  Galata,  Scutari,  and  Toph 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  al 
Btrangrers  reside,  not  being  pen 
the  city.  Galata,  also,  is  most 
Franks  or  Jews.  The  conun' 
these  suburbs  is  kept  up  by  mi 
sort  of  light  and  swift  wheny. 
there  are  several  other  suburb* 
are  tbose  of  Ayoub  and  San  Dei 
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tains  about  300  moaqnes.  That 
ooat  interesting^  to  a  Christian, 
t  magnificent,  was  formerly  a 
dedictted  to  the  Holy  Wisdom, 
hia.  It  was  bnilt  by  the  era- 
i:  its  form  is  qaadran(;ular ;  its 
et,  and  its  breadth  240  feet.  The 
is  lined  with  mosaic  work,  rests 
arble,  and  has  a  fine  eflfect ;  but 
!  sufficient  lii^ht  to  the  building, 
hough  many  of  its  ornaments 
isced,  still  retains  considerable 
ocient  fprandeur,  and  the  pale- 
ly composed  of  marble,  worked 
compartments.  Dr.  Neale  says, 
he  other  mosques  appeared  to 
worthy  of  admiration  than  this, 
i>se  of  the  sultans  Solyman  and 
hat  a  small  mosque,  built  by 
rd  with  highly-polished  slabs  of 
ad  simply  adorned  with  tablets 
1  inscriptions  firom  the  Koran, 
very  beautifuL  Dr.  Neale  has 
good  taste;  fbr  the  mosque  of 
is,  in  reality,  far  less  beautiful 
hers.  The  churches  which  the 
allowed  to  frequent  are  un- 
;gard  to  the  exterior;  but  some 
:  internal  elegance, 
part  of  the  city  is  ill  built,  con- 
irooden  houses ;  and  the  streets, 
tions,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and 
Thus  the  pleasure  which  arises 
view,  sinks  into  disgust  on  a 
n;  and  the  insalubrity  of  the 
the  danger  of  fires,  which  are 
often  extremely  destructive, 
lis  boasted  capital  tiom  being  a 

gnitade  and  population  of  Ck)n- 
re  been  exaggerated  by  credu- 
Some  have  estimated  it  to 
800,000  inhabitants,  and  others 
ccording  to  more  accurate  ob- 
.o  not  far  exceed  500,000;  and 
de  the  occupants  of  the  suburbs, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  number  will 
lan  700,000  or  800,000.  Three- 
rks,  the  Greeks  are  in  consider- 

and  the  remainder  are  Jews, 
IFranks. 

t  the  sultan,  called  the  serai,  is 
It  it  is  said  to  occupy  the  whole 
on  which  the  ancient  city  of 
lod.  The  treasures  contained 
erial  residence,  are  prodigious; 
re  la  distinguished  not  by  its 
e  richness  of  the  materials  of 
aposed:  silk  and  cloth  of  grold 

for  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs ; 
ong  with  pearls  and  inferior 
I  walla  are  wainscoted  with  jas- 
pearl,  and  veneered  ivory.  In 
lamber  Is  a  throne  as  resplen- 
nea  of  the  East  can  make  it, 
of  velvet,  fringed  with  jewels. 


under  which  the  sultan  sits  for  a  few  minutes 
to  hear  the  compliments  of  the  sovereign  who 
solicits  his  firiendship. 

The  ladies  of  the  seraglio  are  a  collection 
of  beautiful  young  women,  chiefly  sent  as 
presents  from  the  provinces  and  the  Greek 
islands — most  of  them  the  children  of  Christian 
parents.  The  number  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  Selim  is  said  to  have 
had  2000;  but  the  present  sultan  is  content 
with  a  smaller  number.  On  their  admission, 
they  are  committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladies, 
taught  to  sew  and  embroider,  instructed  in 
music,  dancing,  and  other  accompliahments, 
and  furnished  with  the  richest  clothes  and 
ornaments.  They  are  scarcely  ever  sufi'ered  to 
go  abroad,  except  when  the  grand  signnr  re- 
moves from  one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop 
of  black  eunuchs  convey  them  to  the  boats, 
which  are  enclosed  with  lattices  and  linen  cur- 
tains; and,  when  they  go  by  land,  they  are 
put  into  close  chariots,  and  signals  are  made 
at  certain  distances,  to  give  notice  that  none 
may  approach  the  roads  through  which  they 
march.  Among  the  sultan's  attendants  are  a 
number  of  mutes  who  act  and  converse  by 
signs  with  great  quickness;  and  also  some 
dwarfs,  who  are  exhibited  for  his  diversion. 

Opposite  to  the  seraglio,  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
is  Scutari,  adorned  with  an  imperial  mosque 
and  villa.  On  the  brow  of  an  adjacent  hill  is 
a  grand  prospect,  embracing  in  one  view  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  the  suburbs  of  Gulata 
and  Pera,  the  small  seas  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Propontis,  with  the  adjacent  country  on  each 
shore. 

The  fortifications  of  Constantinople  are  con- 
temptible in  point  of  strength.  They  consist 
of  three  ranges  of  walls,  extending  across  the 
neck  of  the  isthmus,  firom  the  sea  of  Marmora 
t(f  the  end  of  the  harbour,  furnished  at  intervals 
with  square  and  round  towers,  and  with  a  fosse 
thirty  feet  wide,  faced  by  a  low  wall  or  coun- 
terscarp. The  harbour  is  both  deep  and  spa- 
cious :  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  but  in  a 
long  inlet,  running  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  town. 

The  other  principal  cities  in  Roumili  arc 
Adrianople,  Salonica,  Gallipoli,  Philippopoli, 
Bodosto,  Seres,  Kirk-Kilissi,  and  Bitoglia. ' 

Adrianople,  called  Edemeh  by  the  Turks, 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Arda,  Toonja,  and  Maritza;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  first  stream  is  so  elegantly  and 
substantially  built,  that  it  would  not  discredit 
a  more  splendid  city.  The  mosques  in  this 
town  were  formerly  very  numerous ;  but,  at  this 
day,  many  of  them  are  hastening  to  ruin.  That 
of  Selim  is  particularly  magnificent,  and  the 
bazaar  of  the  pasha  Ali  is  also  a  fine  edifice. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  100,000  to  130,000,  the  Greeks 
forming  a  fourth  part  of  the  number.  The 
palace  is  pleasantly  situated,  being  separated 
from  the  city  by  the  stream  of  the  Arda,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  ot  i\ieQo>xa\.T:i> 
11  R2 
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which  is  fertilp,  and  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent plantations  of  vines.  The  Maritsa  being 
naTiicable  for  small  craft  to  the  Archipela^, 
procures  a  conniderablc  trade  for  the  city. 
Silks,  woollens,  and  cottons  are  manufactured 
here. 

Salonica,  denominated  Seloniki  by  the  Turks, 
has  a  population  of  70,000.  It  was  formerly  a 
celebrated  city  of  the  Greek  empire,  under  the 
appellation  of  Thc8!ia]onica,and,  for  a  Turkish 
tovm,  is  still  populous  and  flourishinfc-  It  is  the 
second  commercial  city  in  European  Turkey. 
The  Jews  in  this  city  are  more  favoured  than 
the  Greeks,  being  less  severely  taxed;  and 
they  are  the  chief  managers  of  the  commercial 
establishments.  Tlieir  ancestors,  it  is  said, 
bargained  for  certain  privileges,  when  they 
transplanted  themselves  to  this  province.  One 
street  is  chiefly  occupied  by  workers  in  iron, 
who  trace  their  origin  from  Egypt.  They  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  the  Turks  do 
not  esteem  them  as  true  believers.  A  consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  in  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
com,  and  tobacco;  and  manufactiires  con- 
nected with  the  three  first  of  these  articles 
exercise  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  fortifled  with  a  wall,  castles,  and 
towers;  but  it  is  not  strong.  The  houses  in 
general  are  not  handsome  or  well  built;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  the 
bazaars  are  mean.  Among  the  remains  of 
antiquity  arc  a  triumphal  arch  and  a  beautiful 
colonnade.  The  church  of  St.  Demetrius, 
now  a  mosque,  is  greatly  admired;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  remains 
of  other  edifices;  and,  after  the  cfifect  of  the 
first  view,  the  eye  is  offended  at  the  disorderly 
rudeness  with  which  shafts  and  capitals  have 
been  joined. 

Gallipoli,  on  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  in 
the  peninsula  anciently  known  as  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city, 
which  is  said  to  have  80,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  morocco  lea- 
ther, and  for  the  extensive  traffic  which  it  car- 
ries on.  The  magazines  for  provisioning  the 
Ottoman  fleet  are  established  at  this  place. 

Gallipoli  was  the  first  conquest  made  in 
Europe  by  the  Turks. 

Philippopoll,  called  Filibe  by  the  Turks,  is 
situated  on  the  Maritza,  in  a  fisrtile  country, 
has  about  3(i,0(K)  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Many  of  its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
1818  by  an  earthquake. 

Rodosto,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
is  a  highly  commercial  town,  with  about  4lt,000 
inhabitants. 

Seres,  which  has  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco 
manaftustories,  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  gulf  of  Contessa.  It  has  a  papu- 
lation of  30,000  in  winter,  and  only  half  that 
nnmber  in  summer;  the  nnhealthiness  of  the 
place,  daring  the  hot  weather,  compelling  all 
the  richer  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  moan- 

M/Df. 


Kirk-Kilissl,  capital  of  the  saitjak  tt  the 
same  name,  Ues  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
Adrianople,  and  is  the  place  from  whence  tbe 
Ottoman  capital  is  principally  supplied  with 
butter  and  cheese. 

Monastir,  or  Bitolia,  is  in  the  north  of  Boa- 
mili,  near  the  Albanian  frontier,  and  is  ue 
residence  of  the  roimiely  valecy,  or  high  pro- 
vost, who  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  Soumiliu 
police.    It  has  15,000  inhabitants. 

Of  BuLOABiA,  which  lies  between  the  Balkan, 
the  Danahe,  Servia,  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
cities  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Sophia,Widdiii« 
Rudschuk,  Silistria,  Schumla,  and  Varna;  the 
last  five  of  which  are  fkvntier  fortreises  of  noeh 
strength.  Sophia,  which  is  between  the  riven 
Isker  and  Nisaava,  is  considered  as  the  capital 
of  Bulgaria.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent 
Sardica,  is  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
place,  and  has  a  considerable  population,  wliich 
is  variously  estimated  at  fh>m  30,000  to  SCMKU- 
Widdin,  Rudschuk,  and  Silistria,  are  all  im- 
portant fortresses,  and  are  all  situated  on  the 
Danube.  They  also  carry  on  a  considerable 
commerce.  Widdin  has  about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants, Rudschuk  30,000,  and  Silistria  %0OS. 
Schumla  stands  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Balkan,  and  is  the  key  to  the  principal 
passes  of  that  moimtain  range.  Here  are  con- 
siderable manufactories  of  cotton,  silk,  aad 
cloth,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  copper.  The 
inhabitants  are  between  20,000  and  30.001)  is 
number.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  Schooila 
is  rather  a  vast  entrenched  camp  than  a  fortreab 
Near  Schumla  is  a  village  called  Hsdara,  is- 
habited  only  by  about  2U0U  women,  who  an 
exempt  from  taxes,  remarkable  for  their  hospi- 
tality, and  ruled  hy  laws  of  their  ovrn.  Tana» 
a  port  and  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  has  ahott 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Is 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  the  Poles  and  Uaspi- 
rians  were  defeated,  in  1444,  by  Amnrath  IL 

Tbe  province  of  Bosnia  lies  to  theinst  of 
Servia,  and  contains  several  towns,  the  eUidtt 
which  are  Bosna  Serai,  a  busy  commcreisl  asi 
manufacturing  city  and  fortress,  with  shMt 
70,000  inhabitants;  Banialuka,  a  strong  ^ 
tradingplace,with  15,000 inhabitants;  Zvonik, 
with  a  population  of  14,000,  in  the  Deighbo■^ 
hood  of  which  are  valuable  lead-mines;  m' 
Travnik,  the  residence  of  the  vidr-paaliikvUA 
has  about  9000  inhabitants. 

TURKO-GRECIAN  PROVINCES. 
Thkssalt.— Of  this  province,  wbi^  is  eiBtj 
Jaunu  by  the  Turks,  and  which  Ues  betw* 
Boumili,  Albania,  the  ArehipeUKO,  aai  tka 
kingdom  of  Greece,  the  prindpai  plaeas  an 
Larissa,  (named  Yeniahehr  by  the  OttoauW 
and  Trikala.  Larissa,  with  a  popvli^w* 
about  30,000  souls,  is  situated  on  the  Sdyvprili 
(the  ancient  Feneus,)  has  mawnhrtwfc*  * 
cotton,  silk,  morocco  leather,  and  tobaces^  ^ 
is  celebrated  for  tbe  beauty  of  Its  ltd  <y^ 
Trikala  has  a  population  of  12,000  pcfs.** 
is  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  tke  pravisMk 
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ms  an  the  difllcalt  defiles  of  the 
tniK  whldi  lead  into  Lower  Alba- 
9  the  Meteora,  or  high  places,  a 
nasteriei,  which  are  built  on  the 
iteep  innilated  rocks,  from  ISO  to 
1,  which  can  be  entered  only  by 
np  in  a  basket. 

txtends  in  lenfcth  from  the  30th  to 
:ree  of  N.  latitude,  but  has  rarely 
'  more  than  eighty  miles.    At  the 

Selim  III.  ascended  the  throne, 
oonaiated  of  five  governments ;  one 
it  of  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  was  en- 

a  bold  adventurer,  whose  extraor- 
icter  claims  that  notice  which  is 
ige  and  talents.    He  commenced 

the  leader  of  a  predatory  party ; 
!  had  followed  tlus  course  for  many 
maiderable  success,  he  purchased 
com  the  Porte,  and  gradually  in> 
y  encroaching  on  the  power  and 
•f  the  neighbouring  governors.  He 
;arded  the  banditti  as  his  (Hends, 
1  the  greatest  severity  upon  them 
ey  Cell  into  his  power;  and  when 
.  excited  that  terror  which  gave 
lis  government,  he  accepted  the 
nany  parties  of  robbers,  and  en- 
unong  his  troops.    He  encouraged 

trade  and  general  commerce, 
1^  over  deep  rivers,  formed  good 
.  causeways  across  marshes,  and 
ovmsvrith  new  buildings.  Though 
iMrbarian,  he  exhibited  marks  of  a 
ve  mind,  and  seemed  in  some  in- 
ve  a  sense  of  Justice ;  but  his  rapa- 
>Tdinatc,  and  he  was  frequently 
naive  and  horrible  cruelty.  After 
ny  years  as  an  independent  prince, 
ced  by  the  troops  of  the  Porte,  and 

in  the  year  1833.  A  full  and  au- 
int  of  his  lifb  may  be  found  in  the 
)f  the  "  FamUy  Library." 
ras  a  time  when  the  territories 
his  province  were  nearly  depopu- 
misgovemment,  and  anarchy,  (for 
have  been  the  state  of  the  country 
ise  of  the  7th  century,)  we  may 
t  it  contains  few  tribes  which  can 
lesoent  from  the  ancient  Illyrians. 
OS,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
ir  conquests  into  this  country ;  but 
n  its  name  vras  altered  to  its  pre- 
km,  and  the  cause  of  the  change, 
seisely  determined.  There  is  little 
ipose  that  the  Albanians  of  Asia 
lezion  with  it.    The  country  fell, 

under  the  power  of  the  Constan- 
nperora;  but  their  authority  over 
complete  as  to  preclude  the  occa- 
idenee  or  desultory  tyranny  of  its 
eftains,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
d  a  dashing  Jurisdiction,  when 
lot  roae  into  power,  and  so  far 
pretensions  as  to  be  enabled  to 
)  TvUsh  armies,  and  to  extort 
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tana  his  harassed  enemies  the  honourable 
denomination  of  Scander  Beg,  or  Lord  Alex- 
ander. After  his  death  the  province  was  over- 
run by  the  Turks:  it  was  sometimes  recovered 
in  part,  but  was  at  length  so  fur  subdued  by 
Selim  II.  in  the  16th  century,  that  it  was  thence- 
forward considered  as  an  appendage  of  the 
Turldsh  empire. 

The  Albanians  or  Amauts,  as  distinguished 
fh>m  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  province,  are 
generally  of  a  middle  stature,  muscular  and 
straight  in  their  firames,  but  not  large ;  and  few 
of  them  have  the  least  appearance  of  corpu- 
lence. Their  chests  are  full  and  broad,  and 
their  necks  long ;  their  fkces  are  of  a  long  oval 
shape,  with  prominent  cheek-bones.  They 
have  expressive  eyes,  arched  eye-brows,  small 
mouths,  high  and  straight  noses.  They  shave 
the  beard,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  crown, 
leaving  whiskers  on  the  upper  lip,  and  stiffer- 
ing  the  liair  to  fiow  unrestrained  fkom  the  back 
of  the  head.  When  young,  they  have  very  wliite 
complexions;  but,  by  labour  and  exposure  to 
heat,  they  contract  a  dusky  hue. 

Many  of  them,  like  the  Illyrians  and  some 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  make  figures  ou 
their  arms  and  legs,  which  they  colour  vrith 
gunpowder.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  cotton 
sliirt  and  drawers,  a  woollen  under-waistcoat, 
a  vest  or  Jacket  vrith  sleeves,  a  coarse  shawl 
dravm  tightly  round  their  waists  by  a  belt,  and 
a  great-coat  or  mantle,  which,  however,  they 
rarely  wear  in  the  summer,  except  at  night, 
when  it  serves  for  a  sleeping  habit.  On  the  top 
of  the  head  a  small  red  cap  is  worn  by  ordinary 
persons;  but  their  superiors  add  a  kind  of 
turban  to  it,  which,  in  the  winter,  is  drawn 
round  the  neck,  being  composed  of  a  shawl. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  usually  bare ;  but  leathern 
sandals  are  sometimes  worn,  which,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  general  dress,  almost  every 
Albanian  can  manufacture.  To  the  belt  a 
pistol  is  a  constant  appendage;  and,  when  its 
peaked  handle  is  worked  in  rough  silver,  its 
possessor  is  particularly  proud  of  his  orna- 
mented weapon.  A  long  gun  is  also  found  in 
every  cottage;  but  it  is  made  with  little  skill, 
and  the  powder  which  is  used  with  it  is  large- 
grained,  and  very  bad.  The  belt  holds  a  knife, 
the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  are  often 
attached  to  each  other  by  rows  of  silver  chains 
—a  species  of  ornament  sometimes  worn  even 
by  the  men  about  their  necks,  and  likewise 
used  for  the  decoration  of  an  ink-stand,  whicli, 
whether  they  can  write  or  not,  is  afllxed  to  the 
girdle. 

The  Albanian  women  are  flrequcntly  taller 
than  the  men,  strong,  and  not  ill-featured ;  but 
they  bear  in  their  countenances  all  the  marks 
of  wretchedness,  ill-treatment,  and  hard  labour. 
The  female  dress  varies  considerably  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  Some  wear  gowns  of  red  cotton, 
with  a  turban-like  shawl.  Others  are  arrayed 
in  white  woollen,  with  a  kind  of  skull-cap, 
composed  of  pieces  of  silver  coin  struuft 
together,  while  the  hair  foUs  down  mYtmiU  \sx 
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a  gnai  lenKth,  also  enriched  with  suspended 
money:  but  this  fashion  is  confined  to  the 
jrounger  part  of  the  sex.  Both  the  men  and 
women  are  uncleanly  in  their  persons;  yet 
their  habitations  in  general  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  neatness.  Two  rooms  are  suppoRed  to  com- 
plete an  ordinary  house,  and  a  gaf  den  is  usually 
annexed  to  it.  Bread  made  of  wheat  or  of 
barley,  cakes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maiEu,  cheese 
made  of  the  milk  of  goats,  rice  mixed  with 
butter,  eggs,  ilried  Ash,  olives,  and  common  ve- 
getables, form  the  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  holidays,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they 
gratify  themselves  with  the  flesh  of  kidn  or 
sheep,  or  poultry.  Their  usual  drink  is  the  sim- 
ple element :  but  even  those  who  are  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan persuasion  sometimes  have  recourse 
to  the  indulgence  of  wine,  and  also  partake  of 
an  ardent  spirit  which  they  extract  firom  grape- 
hosks  and  barley. 

Like  the  Turks,  the  Albanians  are  an  indolent 
race — not  indeed  inactive  in  a  military  capacity, 
but  disinclined  to  industry  or  labour.  Tet  they 
are  not  deficient  in  vivacity;  and,  when  infiamed 
with  anger,  they  are  as  violent  and  furious  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  or  Aleppo, 
roused  from  their  ordinary  torpor.  They  are 
not  malignant  or  deeply  vindictive ;  nor  are  they 
treacherous  or  ungrateful.  A  remarkable  trait 
in  their  general  character  is  that  contemptuous 
disreganl  which  they  evince  for  their  women, 
whom  they  seem  to  consider  as  their  cattle  or 
their  household  goods,  rather  than  as  objects 
of  a  sentimental  passion,  or  as  amiable  and 
interesting  companions.  Their  honeiity  is  not 
of  the  most  consistent  kind ;  for  they  detest  or- 
dinaiy  pilfering,  while  they  do  not  think  it 
disgracefiil  to  rob  in  parties  on  a  large  scale. 
As  warriors,  they  bear  a  high  reputati(m  in  the 
East ;  and,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities, they  cherish  their  martial  spirit  by  a 
lively  amusement,  resembling  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  ancients;  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  habitual  indolence,  they  indulge  with 
the  most  persevering  energy  and  outrageous 
transport. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  majority  of  the 
Albanians,  or  at  least  an  equal  number,  are 
Christians,  tome  being  followers  of  the  Greek 
ritual,  others  of  the  Latin ;  and  they  are  more 
observant  of  their  devotional  duties  than  the 
Moalemt.  Catholic  prelates  are  allowed  to  act 
in  the  chief  towns,  under  the  direction  of  an 
archbiihop,  whose  see  is  at  Antivari,  a  small 
towQ,  with  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  cany 
on  a  tolerable  commerce  in  salt  and  oil. 

The  two  moat  considerable  cities  of  Albania 
are  Tanina  and  Scutari.  Tanina  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  lake,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
Lower  Albania.  It  was  much  improved  during 
the  tway  of  All  Pasha,  at  which  period  its  po- 
pulation amounted  to  60^000.  Its  inhabitants 
were  neeilj  eqnal  in  civilixation  with  those  of 
Itdbtt  dtiei,  whose  manners  and  customs 
thegr  had  faueniibly  adqpted.  There  were  not 
ndy  uetenl  ekmentuy  ichoolB  in  the  town. 


but  also  a  lyceom,  in  which  tl 
modem  languages,  phllosophj 
matics,  were  taught.  There  w 
tolerably  good  public  library,  a^ 
sellers  who  carried  on  a  thriving 
the  contest  which  ended  in  thi 
and  the  disturbed  period  which 
these  literary  establishments  vi 
and  the  commerce  and  indus 
which  had  so  much  increased,  v 
nihilated.  The  population  of  th 
now  to  be  little  more  than  half 
the  time  of  its  prosperity. 

Scutari,  called  Iskanderi;  by 
situated  in  Northern  Albania,  on 
same  name,  where  the  river  '. 
fhtm  the  lake.  It  is  the  capita 
portant  pashalik.  The  popnls 
l(i.(lU(>,  but  wa»  formerly  much 
them  are  (Christians.  Arms  an 
manufactured  here. 

One  town  in  I'ppcr  Albania 
worthy  of  notice.  This  is  Croyi 
the  residence  of  the  famous  Sea 
was  so  long  the  scourge  and 
Turks.  It  does  not  now  contc 
fiOOU  inhabitants.  Its  fortress,  i 
der  Beg,  set  his  enemies  at  defia 
exists.  Having  become  a  harboi 
Albanian  robbers,  it  was  taken, ' 
grand  vizir,  and  demolished.  The 
der  Beg  is  at  Alessio,  a  few  miles  t 

VASSAL  PRINCIPAL! 
SRaviA.— This  principality,  whi 
Komans,  formed  the  province  of 
was,  for  a  considerable  period,  a 
state,  under  princes  styled  d 
after  a  long  struggle,  was  unitei 
man  empire  by  Mahomet  II. 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Ausi 
but  was  recovered  by  the  Turk 
remained  quietly  subjert  tn  the 
when  the  Servians  began  to  thii 
off  the  yoke.  The  contest  was 
many  years,  with  varied  success, 
the  Servians  accomplished  theii 
were  allowed  to  establish  a  gover 
own,  under  an  hereditary  prince 
of  paying  to  the  Porte  a  fixed  ai 
amount  of  tribute.  A  small  Tu 
was  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
Through  the  influence  of  Kusaia 
of  territory  was  obtained  by  Se 
peace  of  Adrianople ;  and  Russia 
in  that  country  a  considerable  ai 
influence.  Thie  government  of  tl 
is  vested,  by  a  decree  of  the  repr 
Prince  Miloech  Obronowits  anc 
ants;  that  peraonage  having  ha 
in  the  establishment  of  Servian  i 
Servia  is  bounded  on  the  norl 
trian  military  frontier,  on  the  eai 
and  Bulgaria,  on  the  south  by  Bi 
the  west  by  Bosnia.  It  ia  about  1 
and  100  broad,  and  is  said  Iqr  k 
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between  800.000  and  900,000  souls, 
estimate  it  at  not  more  than 
Servian  rivers  are  the  Danube  and 
onn  the  northern  and  part  of  the 
ier;  the  Morava,  theTimok,  the 
nral  streams  of  inferior  magnitude, 
ities  of  Servia  are  Semendria  and 
emendria,  with  a  population  of 
>  12,000  persons,  is  situated  at  the 
he  western  branch  of  the  Morava 
nnbe.  It  is  considered  as  the 
e  principality.  Here  the  arch> 
te  resides,  and  the  senate  is  as- 
e  superior  court  of  justice  sits, 
e  resides,  at  Kragojewatz,  a  small 
centrically  situated,  wUch  has 
nts,  and  is  the  commercial  em- 
stem  Serria. 

unous  for  the  sieges  which  it  has 

the  largest,  best  built,  and  most 

the  Servian  cities:  it  has  30,000 

It  has  100  churches  and  mosques, 

by  6000  Turks,  and  is  the  abode 

who,  however,  has   nothing  to 

government.     Belgrade  is   the 

ling  station  between  Constanti- 

lonica  on  one  side,  and  Pesth  and 

;  other.  It  is  also  advantageously 

by  its  industry,  especially  by  its 

I  of  arms,  carpets,  and  silk  and 

as  well  as  by  its  tanneries  and 

I. 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mol- 
Ivania,  and  the  Austrian  military 
the  east  and  south  by  Bulgaria; 
rest  by  Servia  and  the  Austrian 
tier.  Its  rivers  are  the  Danube, 
,  Argiss,  Jalomnitza,  and  Sereth. 
'ly  a  psjrallelogram,  of  about  260 
ut  130,  and  has  a  population  of 
Walachia  is  one  of  the  most 
in  Europe.  A  vast  level  tract 
1,  extending  firom  the  Carpathian 
the  Danube,  is  equally  adapted 
od  for  tillage.  Though  agricul- 
;fective  state,  the  crops  of  wheat, 
lillet,  are  most  luxuriant;  rich 
odpoed  in  abundance,  and  fine 
e,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
over  the  country.  The  forests 
game,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
lid  ia  washed  down  by  the  moun- 
ind  veins  of  that  metal  are  known 
!  Carpathian  range.  The  inhabi- 
'  have  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 
ists  with  the  ancient  Dacians, 
iguage  bears  strong  traces  of 
;  Bulgarians,  m  (kct,  call  them- 
I,  and  their  country  Bomanland. 
r  nobles,  estimated  at  30,000,  are 
ndolent,  corrupt,  and  unintellec- 
:  peasantry  are  a  fine  race, "  quiet 
nd  patient  troiu  the  hopelessness 
nde;  exceedingly  superstitious, 
»  intemperance.'*  As,  however, 
of  aervitude  no  longer  exists. 


hopes  may  be  entertained  of  their  improvement. 
They  now  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Servians,  and  have  no  Turkish  garrisons.  They 
pay  only  a  fixed  yearly  sum  to  the  Porte,  and 
are  governed  by  a  hospodar,  who  is  chosen  for 
life,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  deposed  by  the 
Turkish  sovereign,  and  has  the  undisturbed 
management  of  all  internal  affairs.  But  here, 
as  in  other  quarters,  the  influence  of  Russia  is 
ftur  too  powerful. 

The  capital  of  Walachia  is  Bucharest,  some- 
times called  Buchorest,  but  of  which  the  cor- 
rect appellation  is  Bukharesht,  which  means 
"the  city  of  enjoyment."  It  is  situated  on  a 
fertUe  plain,  on  the  river  Doumbritza,  which  is 
one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Argiss,  and 
has  no  beauty  to  recommend  it;  being,  in  great 
part,  composed  of  vnretched  brick  or  mud  huts, 
and  spread  over  such  a  vride  extent  of  ground, 
that  it  has  more  the  aspect  of  an  immense 
village  than  a  regular  city.  The  population, 
however,  is  considerable,  as  it  exceeds  50,000. 
It  has  60  churches,  20  monastaries,  and  some 
public  and  literary  establishments,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce.  Of  the  other 
Walachian  towns,  Brailow  and  Giiirgewo,  once 
strong  fortresses,  but  now  dismantled,  appear 
to  be  the  largest;  the  former  is  said  to  have 
30,000  inhabitants,  the  latter  18,000. 

MoLUAvtA  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Russian  prorince  of  Bessarabia,  firom  which 
it  is  dirided  by  the  Pruth;  on  the  north  by 
Galitzia;  on  the  west  by  Transylvania ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Walachia,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  Bulgaria.  Its  rivers  are,  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Danube,  the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and 
the  Bistritsa.  Itsextremest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  200  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  120;  and  its  population  is  nearly  500,000. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance,  and  the  pastures 
nourish  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Like  Walachia  and  Servia  it  has  an 
independent  ruler,  who  holds  his  office  for  life; 
and,  like  them,  it  is  free  from  Turkish  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  concerns,  and  pays  a 
settled  yearly  tribute.  The  influence  of  Russia 
likewise  predominates  here,  as  it  does  in  the 
other  two  vassal  principalities. 

The  aspect  of  this  province,  says  Dr.  Neale, 
is  singular;  for  it  is  intersected  with  marshes 
and  small  lakes,  in  a  degree  curious  beyond  all 
description.  An^y  other  government  than  the 
Porte  would  have  long  since  drained  these 
sources  of  insalubrity ;  but  they  are  suffered  to 
remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  centuries  ago. 
The  inhabitants,  indeed,  seem  fond  of  these 
collections  of  water,  near  which  their  villages 
are  usually  built.  They  are  a  rough,  hardy, 
and  simple  race,  clad  in  white  woollen  or  linen 
garments,  sheepskin  caps,  and  sandals.  They 
have  a  bold  and  warlike  aspect,  are  active  and 
alert,  and  live  nearly  as  much  on  horseback  as 
on  foot.  Their  principal  food  is  pottage,  made 
of  maize-meal.    The  slopes  of  tVve  ^\\&  «x« 
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covered  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is 
nearly  eqoal,  in  strength  and  flavour,  to  the 
boasted  wines  of  IIunKary. 

Jassjr,  or  Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  had 
once  40,000  initabitants ;  but  since  it  was  de- 
vastated by  the  conflag^rations,  in  1822  and  1B37, 
it  is  supposed  not  to  have  half  tltat  number. 
It  stands  on  the  Bachlui,  wlilch  is  rather  a 
series  of  muddy  pools  than  a  river;  and  it  is 
strag^glingly  built,  most  of  the  houses,  which 
are, chiefly  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  high, 
beiuK  surroimded  with  courts,  gardens,  and 
plantations.  Instead  of  being  paved,  the  streets 
are  floored  with  rough  oak  plank,  beneath 
which  flow  fetid  rivulets  in  wet  weather,  and 
from  above  which,  in  the  dry  season,  rises  a 
thick  cloud  of  black  dust ;  so  that  the  city  is 
anything  but  a  healthy  and  pleasant  abode, 
especially  in  the  summer  heats.  Of  manufac- 
turing industry  there  is  little  at  Jassy,  but  a 
considerable  commerce  is  carried  on,  which 
is  mostly  managed  by  Greek  and  Armenian 
houses. 

Galacz,  or  Oalatz,  the  only  port  of  Moldavia, 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  between  the  Sereth 
and  the  Fruth,  and  is  a  tolerably  well  built 
town,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
has,  somewhat  pompously,  been  denominated 
the  Danubian  Alexandria.  Vessels  of  900 
tons  burden  can  come  close  up  to  the  town, 
which  is  amply  provided  with  warehouses  for 
merchandise.  The  commerce  is  considerable 
at  present,  and  promises  to  become  much 
more  so. 

ISLANDS  OF  EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 
Cahoia,  formerly  Crete,  is  about  180  miles  in 
length,  and  from  15  to  30  in  breadth.  Its 
population  has  been  reduced  by  civil  war,  flnm 
more  than  200,000  to  half  that  number.  The 
climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  in  general 
frvitfkil.  The  produce  consists  of  fruit,  oil,  wine, 
saffiron,  honey,  and  wax ;  and  the  mines  afford 
copper,  iron,  and  lead.  Some  of  the  villages 
belong  to  the  imperial  mosques,  others  to  that 
•ultana  who  is  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  the  rest  are  chiefly  holden  for  life 
by  agas,  on  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  capital,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
island,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
was  formerly  so  strong,  that  it  sustained  a 
siege  flrom  the  Turks  for  twenty-four  years, 
before  they  were  able  to  reduce  it.  The  forti- 
flcations  are  still  considerable;  but  the  town 
is  meanly  built,  and  the  harbour  is  so  choked 
with  sand  that  it  is  nearly  useless.  About 
15,000  persons  occupy  this  town,  while  Canea 
has  not  more  than  12,000.  Among  the  moun- 
taini  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Canea 
and  Retimo,  the  Spbakiots  reside,  who  are 
ooBsidered  •■  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cntani^  and  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
Giwka  by  thdr  tall  stature,  handsome  coun- 
tenanoMy  and  manly  spirit.  They  ei^oyed 
jMcaliar  indulgences  and  exemptions  before 
Cke  /Mr  17701  when  a  strong  \k>^  Tevaited  to 


the  Morea  to  join  the  Mainote  ini 
were  then  encouraged,  but  afterwi 
by  the  Russians.  In  1825,  the  Or 
parts  of  the  island  revolted  frtii 
but  the  Turks  suppressed  the  ins 
second  attempt  was  made,  some 
wards,  but  wiUi  equal  ill  success. 

Crete,  in  the  olden  times,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  who  wi 
have  been  brought  up  on  Mount 
Corybantes.  Mount  Ida  now  be< 
of  Psiloriti:  it  has  an  altitude  < 
7000  feet.  The  ruins  of  the  anc 
are  still  visible  near  the  small  vill 
Daka;  not  far  txma  which  is  a 
whicb«  in  innumerable  windings, 
ranean  streets,  extends  under  a 
these  streets  is  1200  paces  long,  ai 
in  a  kind  of  large  hall.  This  cave 
times  been  mistakenly  suppose 
fkmous  labyrinth  of  Cnossus. 

Stalihbnb,  or  Limho,  the  a 
nos,  is  situated  in  the  northern 
Archipelago,  has  an  area  of  aboi 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8000. 
com,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  frui 
island  is  found  the  terra  sigillats 
earth,  which  was  once  tmiversally 
possess  extraordinary  medicinal 
is  still  in  high  repute  with  the 
Greeks.  Its  principal  compone 
silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  soda 
of  terra  sigillata  is  given  to  it  in 
of  its  being  stamped  with  the  go^ 
At  certain  times  it  is  dug  out  oJ 
great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  ol 
governor  and  the  Greek  clergy,  a 
is  made  into  little  balls,  and  scale 
Thasso,vrith  6000  inhabitants; 
4000;  and  Samothraki,  vrith  1500, 
other  Turkish  European  isUmd 
notice.  They  lie  to  the  north  of  . 
are  the  ancient  Ttiassos,  Imbros, 
thrace;  the  latter  of  which  was  fa 
mysteries  celebrated  there  in  h< 
Cabiri,  as  was  also  Imbros  in  a  les 
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objects  are  but  imperfectly  attend 
Turkish  dominions.  The  nature  o 
ment  destroys  that  happy  secnii 
the  mother  of  arts,  industry,  and 
and  such  is  the  debasement  of 
mind,  when  borne  down  by  tyrannj 
sion,  that  all  the  great  advantages  o 
which  nature  has,  as  it  were,  th 
the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
are  here  neglected.  The  advantai 
Sidon,  and  Alexandria,  and  all  tho 
which  carried  on  the  cooomerce  of 
world,  are  overlooked.  The  Tmk 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  wk 
communication  with  the  Soathen 
holds  out  to  their  view  all  the  rlA 
Whoever  looks  on  a  map  of  Tt 
admire  the  situation  of  their  eapi 
strait  that  separates  Europe  fron 
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nmunleBtes  on  tlie  loath  with  the  Mediter- 
lean  Sea,  thoeby  opening  a  passage  to  all 
•  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
ica.  The  aame  strait,  conunnnicatingnorth- 
rds  with  tlie  Black  Sea,  opens  a  passage,  by 
ana  of  the  Danube  and  other  great  rivers, 
0  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  Poland, 
i  Russia. 

n  this  eztensive  empire,  where  all  the  com- 
dities  necessary  for  the  largest  plan  of 
oatty  and  commerce  are  produced,  the 
rks  content  themselves  with  manufacturing 
tons  and  silks,  carpets,  leather,  and  soap, 
e  most  Talnable  of  their  commodities,  such 
silk,  a  Tarlety  of  drugs,  and  dyeing  stuffs, 
7  Kenerally  export  without  giving  them 
ich  additional  value  by  their  own  labour, 
e  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is  very 
■onsiderable,  and  is  chiefly  managed  by  Jews, 
menians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians.  In  their 
dc  with  Eorope,  the  Turks  are  altogether 
uive.  The  English,  Austrians,  French,  I)utch, 
d  other  Europeans,  resort  Utber  with  their 
nuBoditiea,  and  take  back  those  of  Turkey  in 
e  same  vessels.  The  natives  seldom  attempt 
\f  distant  voyages,  and  possess  only  a  few 
wting  vessels  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  their  chief 
•perial  navy  lying  on  the  side  of  Europe. 
GoasriTrTiox  —  GoviasmiifT  —  Laws.  — 
\t  Tarkish  KO^^cn>°>cnt  is  commonly  exhi- 
M  as  a  picture  of  all  that  is  shocking  and 
mtural  in  arbitrary  power;  and  there  is 
mc  troth  in  the  representation,  whatever  Sir 
liWB  Porter  may  say  of  the  sultan's  obliga- 
hii  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  to  attend  to  the 
htMcs  of  justice  and  equity. 
"The  grand  signor,"  says  Mr.  Thornton, 
'My  riot  f^«ely  in  virantonness  or  cruelty. 
b  may  murder  his  fkther  and  his  brothers, 
ifawbcs  and  his  children,  lie  may  shed  the 
iMiand  seize  the  suostance  of  his  subjects, 
ii  Bay  indulge  the  most  vicious  inclinations 
MmI  any  di«ad  of  censure  or  control,  if,  in 
ll  pneral  government,  he  be  sufficiently 
itflHiC  to  provide  for  the  wants,  or  sufficiently 
■MR  to  restrain  the  murmurs  and  seditions 
f  Ua  people.  If  he  guard  his  frontiers  from 
if  he  occupy  and  reward  his 
r,  if  he  cause  Justice  to  be  administered 
viiiere  the  interests  of  subjects  only 
his  government  will  be  loved, 
wfll  be  sacred,  his  crimes  will  be 
hia  injustice  will  be  forgotten,  and 
irill  be  dear  to  his  people.  The 
I  casuists,  indeed,  Attribute  to  the  em- 
r  a  character  of  holiness  which  no  immoral 
;  ean  destroy ;  and,  as  he  is  supposed  to 
many  actions  by  the  divine  impulse, 
vhiditlie  reasons  or  motives  arc  inscrutable 
wisdom,  Uiey  allow  that  he  may  kill 
peraons  every  day  without  assigning 
i^  or  without  the  imputation  of  tyranny. 
tj  Ua  hand,  or  by  his  order,  if  Riib- 
to  without  resistance,  confers  martyr- 
■;  aaA  aomc^  alter  passing  their  lit  en  in  his 
rlee^  are  reported  to  have  aspired  to  the  I 


honour  of  such  a  consummation,  as  a  title  to 
eternal  felicity."  What  can  we  say  of  such  a 
government,  but  that  it  is  a  complete  picture 
of  despotism  ? 

The  Asiatic  Turks,  or  rather  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  who  hold  their  possessions  by 
a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their 
serving  in  the  field  with  a  particular  number  of 
men,  thiuk  themselves,  while  they  perform  that 
agreement,  almost  independent  of  the  emperor, 
who  seldom  calls  for  the  heads  or  the  estates 
of  such  individuals  as  are  not  the  immediate 
servants  of  the  court.  The  most  imhappy  sub- 
jects of  this  government  are  those  who  ap- 
proach the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  and 
whose  fortunes  are  constantly  exposed  to  sud- 
den alterations,  and  depend  on  the  breath  of 
their  master.  There  is  a  gradation  of  great 
officers  in  Turkey,  of  whom  the  vizir,  or  prime- 
minister,  liis  deputy  the  kiaya,  and  the  reis- 
effendi,  or  secretary  of  state,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. These,  as  well  as  the  mufti,  the 
pashas  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  civil 
judges,  and  many  others,  are  commonly  raised 
from  the  meanest  stations  in  life,  and  are  often 
the  children  of  Christian  slaves  taken  in  war. 
Tutored  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  arriving 
at  pre-eminence  through  difficulties  and  dan- 
fTCrs,  these  men  are  generally  .as  distinguished 
for  abilities  as  deficient  in  virtue.  They  pos- 
sess all  the  dissimulation,  intrigue,  and  cor- 
ruption, which  often  accompany  ambition  in 
a  humble  rank ;  and  they  have  a  farther  rea- 
son for  plundering  the  people,  because  they 
are  uncertain  how  long  they  may  possess  the 
dignities  which  they  have  obtained.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  therefore,  is  extremely 
corrupt  over  the  whole  empire;  but  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  manners  of  the  judges,  and  not 
from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  are 
founded  upon  equitable  principles. 

The  late  sultan  Mahmoud  made  many  laud- 
able efforts  to  ameliorate  the  Turkish  institu- 
tions, and  repress  the  tyranny  and  corruption 
of  the  pashas  and  great  officers  of  government, 
and  his  successor,  the  present  sultan,  seems 
disposed  to  follow  his  example.  No  great  pro- 
gress has,  however,  yet  been  eflfectcd;  nor,  in- 
deed, could  it  be  looked  for,  when  we  consider 
what  old  and  rooted  prejudices  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  how  many  persons  of  influence  had 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  ancient 
abuses.  But  still,  something  has  been  done; 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  time,  pru- 
dence, and  perseverance,  will  remove  all  obsta- 
cles, and  render  the  cause  of  reform  trium- 
phant. 

Rbvihuis.— The  revenues  arise  from  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  variety  of  taxes  which  fall  chiefly 
on  the  Christians  and  other  subjects,  not  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  These  exactions 
amount  to  about  .€5,000,000;  but  they  are 
trifling,  when  compared  with  the  vast  sums 
extorted  firom  the  governors  of  provinces  axid. 
officers  of  state,  under  the  name  of  pTC«.cux«. 
T/iese  harpies,  to  indemnify  them«c\ve»t  «xc.t- 
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ciae  every  species  of  oppression  that  their  ava- 
rice can  suKRest;  but,  when  their  opulence  has 
•nbjected  them  to  a  pretended  suspicion  ot 
disloyalty  or  misconduct,  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  supposed  offender  devolves  to  the  crown. 
The  devoted  victim  is  seldom  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  the  names  of  his 
accusers;  but,  without  givinfc  him  the  least 
opportuiUty  of  making  a  defence,  an  officer  is 
dispatched  with  the  imperial  de(n«e  to  take  off 
his  head.  The  unhappy  pasha  receives  it  with 
the  highest  respect,  putting  it  on  his  head,  and, 
after  he  has  read  it,  says,  "The  will  of  God  and 
the  emperor  be  done !"  or  uses  similar  expres- 
sions, testiiyiuK  his  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  prince.  Then  he  takes  the  silken 
cold,  which  the  officer  has  ready  in  his  bosom, 
and,  when  he  has  tied  it  round  his  own  neck, 
and  said  a  short  prayer,  the  officer's  servants 
throw  him  on  the  floor,  and  soon  strangle  him ; 
after  which  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  carried  to 
the  court.  To  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
the  present  revenue  of  Turkey,  is  impossible. 
It  is  variously  estimated  at  from  <£6,OOQ,000  to 
4:8,000,000  sterling.  The  public  debt  has  been 
considerably  increased  since  the  war  of  1828 
and  1839,  vrith  Russia. 

AaMT — Navt.— There  are  two  species  of  mili- 
tia in  the  Turkish  empire.  To  the  maintenance 
of  one  class  certain  lands  are  appropriated, 
while  the  others  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 
Those  who  have  lands  are  about  268,000.  Be- 
side these,  there  are  auxiliary  forces  raised  by 
the  tributary  countries  of  this  empire.  In 
every  war,  idso,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
volunteers,  who  live  at  their  own  cliarges,  in 
expectation  of  succeeding  the  officers.  The 
A)rces  wliich  receive  their  pay  from  the  trea- 
sury are  the  spahis  or  horse-guards,  and  a  new 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  130,000  men, 
which  was  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
sultan's  body-guards,  called  Janissaries,  who, 
having  testified  a  strong  disinclination  to  the 
European  discipline  which  Mahmoud  wished 
to  Introduce,  were  assailed,  in  June,  1826,  by  the 
fierce  resentment  of  that  prince,  and  slaugh- 
tered in  troops.  A  new  militia  is  also  being 
formed,  which  is  not  to  be  called  out  except  in 
cue  of  war. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Turkish  navy;  but  great  and  successful  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to  repair  the  loss.  The 
Ottoman  naval  fiHrce  at  present  consists  of  23 
■ail  of  the  line,  28  fHgates,  and  120  smaller 
Tewels. 

TiTLBS  AH B  Abms.— The  emperor's  titles  are 
■welled  with  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence. Ue  is  styled  by  his  snbjecu,  the  "  Sha- 
dow of  God,  a  God  on  earth.  Brother  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  Dispenser  of  all  earthly 
Crowns,"  Ac  At  court,  when  mention  is  made 
of  the  niltan,  the  appellation  of  alem  penah 
(Nftige  of  the  world)  is  usually  added  to  his 
title  of  pedishah,  or  emperor.  His  loftiest 
tffl^  Md  the  moat  esteemed,  because  t^iven  to 
Ua  bj  the  Ungs  of  Peraa,  i»  IvVuUah  (sha- 


dow of  God;)  and  the  one  th 

ftom  our  mannerst  though  com 

ranks  of  his  subjects,  is  hunl 

slayer,)  which  is  given  to  him  1 

has  invested  him  alone  with  i 

over  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

hibit  a  crescent,  crested  with  a  t 

with  a  plume  of  heron's  quill 

breathes  the  most  aspiring  ai 

totum  impleat  orkem — implying 

prosecuting  a  glorious  course  m 

the  empire  shall  fill  the  whole  « 

RiLioiOK.— The  established 

Mohammedan,  so  called  trova  B 

author  of  it,  some  account  of  w 

will  find  in  our  history  of  Arabi 

profess  to  be  of  the  sect  of  Oma 

to  that  of  Ali,  who,  in  the  opin 

sians,  ought  to  have  immedia 

Mohammed.    The  mufti  or  she 

supreme  chief  of  the  religion 

oracle  who  is  consulted,  and  wh 

questions  which  are  put  to  him 

are  called  fetlas.    The  grand 

course  to  him  in  all  difficult  and 

and  promulgates  no  law,  makes 

of  war,  and  establishes  no  is 

having  obtained  a  fetfa.    It  is 

girds  on  the  sultan's  sword  on  b 

the  throne,  at  the  same  time  rei 

the  obligation  of  defending  an 

the  religion  of  the  Prophet.    1 

doctors  of  religion  and  law,  cons 

fill  body,  sometimes  formidable 

itselfl    They  possess  lucrative 

are  secure  from  the  extortions 

great  men,  and  cannot  legally  b 

without  the  consent  of  the  mul 

perty,  after  their  decease,  passei 

their  heirs,  and  cannot  be  appro 

imperial  treasury,  unless  they  . 

some  office  under  the  govemmen 

who  serve  in  the  mosques,  and  m 

employment  is  to  ascend  the 

times  a  day  to  call  the  people 

not  belong  to  this  body :  they  ma 

fhnn  their  office,  or  voluntaril) 

return  into  the  clasa  of  private  p 

The  toleration  of  the  Turks  h 

extolled;  but  they  make  this  tole 

of  revenue.  The  Christians  are  v 

they  are  most  profitable;  but 

which  were  formerly  imposed  u] 

church  were  such  as  to  dispose 

favour  any  revolution  of  goven 

stantinople,  Jerusalem,  Alexan 

tioch,  are  patriarchates;  and  tl 

indulged,  according  as  they  pay 

lege,  with  a  civil  as  well  as  an 

authority  over  their  votaries.    1 

be  said  of  the  Nestorian  and  Ai 

archs;  and  every  great  city  tha 

the  indulgence,  has  its  archbiah 

All  male  Christiana  pay  also  m  t 

(h)m  17  yean  of  age  to  80^  arcoi 

stations. 
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Iff  dittiiiction  of  Christian  and 
1  wa*  for  a  Ionic  period  carried  to 
ngth,  that  even  the  minutiie  of 
idered  subjects  of  restriction.  A 
d  wear  only  clothes  and  a  head- 
mlours,  and  such  as  Turks  neyer 
[ipera  of  black  leather,  and  must 
lae  black,  or  dark-brown.  The 
of  these  frivolous  and  disjoiBting 
18  punished  with  death.  Nor  was 
omon  for  a  Christian  to  have  his 
off  in  the  street,  for  indulginic  in 
Df  dress  than  the  sultan  or  vizir, 
ht  meet  incofrnito,  miKht  be  in- 
ove.  If  a  Christian  struck  a  Mo- 
e  was  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
fines  and  severely] bastinadoed; 
ck,  though  by  accident,  a  sherif, 
of  Mohammed,  who  wears  the 
of  whom  there  are  hundreds  in 
was  death  without  remission. 
t  part  of  this  is  now  done  away 
ans  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
rbitrary  punishments  to  which 
merly  exposed.  By  an  edict  of 
n  Mahmoud,  all  his  subjects,  of 
:ion  or  class,  were  declared  to  be 
;ye  of  the  law,  and  to  be  judged 
code;  religion,  said  the  edict, 
?r  of  conscience  which  regards 
'henceforth  the  magistrate  was 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  a 
ieet,  without  the  approbation  of 
ho  was  the  Christian's  religious 
lands  and  places  inhabited  solely 
,  the  Turkish  governors  were 
bmit  all  their  acts  to  the  appro- 
primate.  The  inhabitants  were 
only  their  own  laws,  and  never 
rn  from  their  natural  judges.  So 
nciple  carried,  that  there  is  nei- 
;overnor  nor  cadi  in  the  island  of 
landers  are  at  liberty  to  demand 
reek,  their  fellow-countr}rman, 
inted  their  governor.  They  are 
>  have  a  flag  of  their  own,  which 
of  the  cross. 

I.— The  Turks  are  very  far  ttom 
i  or  literary  nation ;  but  they  are 
uninformed  as  many  have  sup- 
have  afllrmed,  that  Mohammed 
cultivation  of  learning  or  science; 
lage  and  conduct  of  the  khalif 
■aid  to  have  burned  the  Alexan- 
may  have  given  rise  to  that  opi- 
!  Koran  itself  recommends  the 
tt  the  mind;  and,  over  the  door 
al  library  at  Constantinople,  a 
icribed,  intimating  that  true  be- 
unanded  to  study  the  sciences, 
e  certainly  not  obeyed  this  com- 
J ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
neglected  it.  Or-khan,  their 
ir,  instituted  and  endowed  an 
inraa,  which  gradually  became 
minary.  Other  sultans  followed 


his  example;  and  it  is  particularly  stated,  that 
Morad  II.  not  only  erected,  in  every  city  which 
he  conquered,  a  mosque  and  a  caravansemi, 
but  also  a  school.  Mohammed  II.  founded 
at  Constantinople  an  academy  resembling  a 
university,  composed  of  sixteen  colleges,  in 
which  300  votaries  of  learning  were  maintained 
as  well  as  educated.  Many  other  academies 
arose  in  different  reigns;  and,  in  IJSQ,  a  new 
one  was  instituted,  in  which  ten  branches  of 
science  are  cultivated,  namely,  the  elements  of 
grammar,  syntax,  logic,  ethics,  the  science  of 
allegories  or  rhetoric,  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, theology,  the  investigation  of  the  Koran, 
and  an  inquiry  into  theoral  laws  of  the  Prophet. 
For  the  dissemination  of  learning,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  among  the  Turks  in 
1726,  by  the  permission  of  Ahmed  III.;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  discon- 
tinued. It  was  alternately  revived  and  dis- 
used. The  unfortunate  Selim  111.  was  a  great 
encourager  of  the  art ;  but,  after  his  death,  it 
was  exploded.  It  is  now  restored  to  some  de- 
gree of  activity,  with  an  exception  of  copies  of 
the  Koran,  and  of  commentaries  on  that  sacred 
volume,  which  the  Turks  wish  to  retain  in  the 
ancient  form,  and  in  all  the  elegance  of  pen- 
manship. Many  military  and  scientific  works 
have  been  translated  into  Turkish,  and  even 
newspapers  are  now  published  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

But,  while  many  of  the  Turks  so  far  profit 
by  these  means  of  instruction,  as  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  disgraceful  ignorance,  the 
general  education  is  merely  that  of  reading 
and  writing;  and  it  has  even  been  observed, 
that  the  jurisprudence  and  theology  of  pro- 
fessed students  consist  only  of  commentaries 
on  the  Koran;  that  their  astronomy  is  mere 
astrology,  and  their  chemistry  alchemy,  wliile 
the  history  and  geography  of  other  countries 
are  very  imperfectly  known  to  them.  Some 
understand  astronomy,  to  far  as  to  calculate 
the  time  of  an  eclipse;  but,  the  number  of 
these  being  very  small,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  extraordinary  persons.  To  astrology  they 
are  greatly  addicted;  the  muncjim  bashi,  or 
chief  of  the  astrologers,  is  an  officer  of  the 
sultan's  household,  and  is  consulted  on  all 
occasions  which  relate  to  the  health,  the  sal'ety, 
or  convenience  of  his  master.  It  is  even  deemed 
essential  to  the  public  welfare  to  follow  his 
opinion  in  determining  the  day,  or  the  precise 
instant,  when  any  important  public  business  is 
to  be  undertaken;  such  as  the  march  of  an 
army,  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
public  building,  the  conferring  of  auy  new  dig- 
nity, and  especially  the  appointment  of  a 
grand  vizir.  The  sultans  religiously  perpe- 
tuate this  custom,  which  was  delivered  down 
to  them  by  the  khalifs,  notwithstanding  it« 
repugnance  to  the  general  spirit  and  positive 
institutions  of  the  doctrine  and  law  of  the 
Prophet,  who  expressly  denominates  astrology 
a  fidse  science,  and  stigmatizes  its  professors 
as  liars. 

SS 
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Lahouaok. — The  Torkisb  langnuige  is  de> 
xived  from  the  Za^atai,  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tarian. It  is  the  easiest  of  anjr  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  because  it  is  the  most  re^- 
lar.  It  lias  only  one  conju{;ation  of  verbs,  one 
declension  of  nouns,  and  no  gender.  There  is 
no  exception  nor  any  irregular  verb  or  noim  in 
the  langiiage.  It  is  not  very  copious ;  yet  it  is 
manly,  energetic,  and  sonorous.  To  supply 
the  want  of  words,  the  writers  frequently  mix 
with  it  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  In  the  Asiatic 
provinces  the  Arabic  and  a  dialect  of  the  Sjrriac 
are  spoken.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Turkish  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Bahamuz  hanghe  guiglesson,  chuduss  ols- 
sum  ssenungh  adun;  gelson  ssenung  mem- 
lechetnn;  olssum  sscnungh  istegung  ni  esse 
gugthaule  gyrde;  ecliame  gumozi  hergunon 
vcre  bize  begun,  zem  bassa  bize  bo  slygomozi; 


nyexe  hizde  bauanu  borestiglero  moii;  hm 
yedma  hize  ge  heneme;  de  chortnle  biqjsn- 
mnzdan.    Amen." 

Ahtiquitiss.— In  many  of  the  Eonpesn 
towns  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity ;  but  they 
are  most  numerous  in  Constantinople.  In  tlw 
Ottoman  capital  the  principal  remains  are  tlw 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  by  Justinian: 
the  Egyptian  column,  and  the  columns  of  tk 
three  serpents,  in  the  At-Meidan,  or  Hippo- 
drome ;  the  aqueducts  of  Valens,  Justinian,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  columns;  the  histoiicti 
column,  representing  the  exploits  of  the  em- 
peror Arcadius;  the  Corinthian  cohunn,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  palace. 

The  history  of  the  Turks  will  be  given  at  tJie 
end  of  our  account  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  fron 
which  country  they  derived  their  origin  and 
extended  their  conquests  into  Europe. 
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KXTKNT  ASD  SITUATION. 

Milen.  Ucf^reef. 

and  39.  N.  lat. 
and  26.  £.  long. 
Containing  about   18,000  square  miles    with 
about  5U  inhabitants  to  each. 

BoiTNUABiES. — To  the  north,  European  Tar- 
key  ;  to  the  east,  the  Archipelago ;  to  the  south, 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean;  to  the 
west,  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Divisions.— While  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, this  country  formed  the  pashalik  of 
the  Morea,  the  sanjak  of  Livadia,  almost  the 
whole  sanjaks  of  Carlilli  and  Lepanto,  the 
Cycladcs  iales,  and  a  part  of  the  Sporadea ;  the 
insular  portion  being  a  part  of  the  eyalet  of 
t  he  captain  pasha.  After  its  independence  was 
established  it  was  divided  into  ten  departments 
— Argolis,  Achaia  and  Klis,  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
T.aconia,  Acamania  and  EtoUa,  Locris  and 
Phocis,  Attica  and  Bocotia,  Eubnea,  and  the 
Cyclades.  It  has  since  been  divided  into  thirty 
departments — Argolis,  Corinth,  Hydra,  Achaia, 
Cyllene,  Elis,  Tryphillia,  Pylia,  Messenia, 
MantinoA,  G^rtyna,  Cymiria,  Lacedsemon, 
Laconia,  Etolia,  Acamania,  Trichoma,  Euri- 
tania,  Phocis,  Phthiotis,  Attica,  Thebes,  Baeotia, 
Eubcea,  Caiystos,  Tinos,  Ssrros,  Naxos,  Milos, 
andThera. 

Sbas,  Straits,  Ann  Rivrrs. — The  kingdom 
of  Greece  is  peuinsulated  by  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Mediterranean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  is 
deeply  indented  by  the  gulfs  of  Arta,  Patras, 
Lepanto,  Coron,  Kolokjrthia.  Napolt,  Egine, 
and  Volo,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  far  distant 
from  the  sea.  The  straits  are  those  of  Lepanto 
and  Negropont.  the  former  of  which  connects 
the  golfs  of  Patras  and  Ijepanto,  and  th«  latter 
dhidea  the  island  of  Negropont  from  the  main- 


land. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ai^mipo- 
tamoa  and  the  Hellada.  The  conflgoiatkn  d 
the  territory  does  not  admit  of  long  and  \uft 
rivers. 

MouNTAiRB. — The  chain  of  mountains  eriled, 
but  incorrectly,  the  chain  of  Pindnr,  vUtk 
divides  Albania  fh>m  Koumili,  or  Romania,  a- 
tends  southward  through  the  whole  of  e<aii> 
nental  Greece,  terminating  in  the  CoiiittkiM 
Gulf.    This  mountain  barrier  divides  the 
tiy  longitudinally  into  two  tmequal  _ 
separating  Eastern  from  Western  Uellas;  vk3> 
in  the  parallel  of  39  degrees  its  lateral  InMhci 
extend  quite  across  the  continent,  torn  dN 
pass  of  Thermopylae  to  the  Acanuniaa  eotrt* 
This  calcareous  ridge,  known  under  the  rmm 
of  Mount  Uita,  separates  the  plains  (rflhcsariir 
trom  those  of  Bceotia.     A  double  hairier  of 
mountains  dirides  the  isthmus  ticm  eaaA- 
nental  Greece ;  while  an  apparent  proloagttiBB 
of  the  great  longitudinal  chain  tiaterses  tW 
whole  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  t*6kr 
coast  of  Maina.    The  most  elevated  snavit* 
attain  a  height  of  nearly  8000  feeC 
the  most  remarkable  are  Delaeha  (i 
Othrys;)    Mauro  Vouni  (anciently  Pdiaa:) 
Kumayta  (anciently  CEta;)  LiakaiR(i 
Parnassus;)    and  the  mountains  of 
(anciently  Taygetus.) 

Climatb  — Soil— AeRicui.TiJRB/— Ikt  cB- 
mate  is  pure  and  mild,  and  the  aoO  ia  tto 
plains  is  generally  good.  AsrieakaiCk  kff^  ^ 
ever,  except  in  tome  of  the  itlan<<.  is  in  a 
backward  state.  Greece  dk>ea  aot  W*^^ 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  eon  whkh  ii 
required  for  home  consumption.  TVs  kiak 
cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  and  ladtaaconi 
oats  and  rye  are  not  used.  Olira^  eamaok 
grapes,  olives,  and  tobacco  an  eaM«aKd  la 
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>le  qiumtities.  The  flocks  of  goats 
are  nameitnu,  bat  the  wool  of  the 
»ane.  The  batter  and  cheese  are 
ire  made  entirely  firom  the  milk  of 
(oats. 

»,  YsoBTABLSB,  &c.— Grcece  is  not 
sted  by  wild  beasts,  bat  the  lynx  and 
re  not  nnknown  in  it,  and  it  has  also 
ftt  and  the  wolf.  It  has  a  strong  bat 
breed  of  horses,  and  asses  are  gene- 
loyed  as  beasts  of  harden.  Except 
,  pigs  are  scarce,  and  their  flesh  is 
sed  to  be  wholesome.  Homed  cattle 
ch  scanty  nombers,  that  they  are 
Arom  Thessaly  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
g,  chestnat,  orange,  and  lemon  are 
.e  most  thriTing  fhiit  trees.  The 
vine,  and  the  mulberry,  also  flourish, 
the  noblest  forests  have  been  de- 
at  some  still  remain ;  the  pine  is  the 
mon  timber  tree;  but  fine  oaks  are 
the  mountains  of  the  Thessalian 

i  CuaiosiTWS.  —  The  cavern,  or 
the  island  of  Antiparos,  is  one  of  the 
tatand  cariosities  in  this  country. 
;  70  yards  high,  and  100  wide.  From 
lang  a  variety  of  stalactites,  of  the 
ant  and  picturesque  forms;  and  on 
are  large  masses  of  stalagmite,  one 
in  the  centre,  resembles  a  beautiful 
rramid.  The  Coiycian  cave,  v/hich 
•  call  Sarand'Auli  (the  Forty  Courts) 
tarkable  for  its  beauty.  It  is  situated 
ri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DelpU, 
the  grotto  of  Antiparos.  It  is  330 
and  nearly  200  wide.  The  stalactites 
op  hang  in  the  most  graceful  forms 
}  length  of  the  roof,  and  fall  like 
lown  the  sides.  The  depth  of  the 
I  vast,  and  the  masses  thus  suspended 
r  are  so  great,  that  the  relief  and 
'  these  natural  hangings  is  as  com- 
the  fiancy  could  wish.  The  famous 
Trophonius,  in  Livadia,  is  another 
niosity.    It  is  a  square  cavern,  with 

00  each  side  of  it,  hewn  out  of  the 

1  a  loand  hole  at  one  end,  scarcely 
ngh  for  a  man  to  pass  tlirough. 
iTiOH.— The  population  of  the  king- 
hreeee  is  not  yet  exactly  known.  It 
estimated  that  Northern  Greece  con. 
4)00  persons,  the  Morea  429,000,  and 
da  about  176,000,  making  a  total  of 
od  this  seems  to  be  near  the  troth.  The 
ch  de  Gotha,"  however,  reduces  the 
D  (Q7J00,  and  Balbi  makes  it  700,000. 

TAX.  CHAaACTBB,  MaH  If  BBS,  &C.— The 

e  gay,  witty,  and  crafty.  They  exer- 
Nis  trades,  and  apply  themselves  to 
aftirs.  They  delight  in  music  and 
The  rich  are  well  informed,  supple, 
intriguing.  They  study  languages, 
e  tbie  BcTolution,  were  accustomed  to 
rf  exertion  to  be  employed  as  phy-  ^ 
itcfpreters,  or  agents,  by  the  TurkSy 


who  lield  the  first  places  of  the  empire.  The 
ancient  families  courted  the  honour  of  fiimish- 
ing  the  first  dragoman,  or  interpreter  to  the 
Porte,  and  of  being  appointed  hospodars,  or 
sovereigns  of  Walachia  or  Moldavia,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  attached  to  those  eminent 
places.  They  are  at  the  same  time,  in  general, 
timid,  superstitious,  and  exact  observers  of 
fasts.  Their  priests  are  veiy  niuierous,  and 
affect  austerity  of  manners.  The  superior 
clergy  exliibit  some  marks  of  mental  ciiltiva- 
tion,  and  have  sufScient  incomes  for  respec- 
tability of  appearance;  but  the  other  eccle- 
siastics are  igpiorant  and  poor. 

The  peasants,  in  point  of  character,  form  the 
best  part  of  the  Greek  population.  "They 
possess,"  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  "a  large 
share  of  rustic  virtue.  They  were  vdthin  the 
sphere  of  Turkey's  oppression,  but  without  the 
sphere  of  her  corruption."  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  he  also  observes,  are  avaririous, 
artful,  intriguing,  and  deficient  in  honour  and 
integrity.  The  captains  are  frank  and  simple 
in  their  manners,  but  addicted  to  plunder.  The 
soldiers  are  brave  and  hardy,  and  preserve  their 
gaiety  amidst  dangers  and  privations.  The 
people  of  the  liighest  class  are  in  general  arbi- 
trary, rapacious,  unprincipled,  and  luxurious. 

A  national  resemblance  pervades  the  persons 
of  the  Greeks ;  yet,  in  general,  the  complexions 
of  the  islanders  are  more  dark,  and  they  have 
stronger  fhunes  tlum  those  of  the  continent. 
Their  faces  and  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
are  like  those  which  served  as  models  to  the 
ancient  sculptors.  They  have  ^argedark  eyes, 
and  regular  features ;  their  shoulders  are  broad, 
yet  they  are  slender  about  their  waists ;  their 
legs  are  apparently  longer  than  those  uf  per- 
sons who  are  accustomed  to  a  tight  dress,  bat 
are  strong,  and  well  made;  and  their  usual 
stature  is  about  the  middle  size.  "Both  the 
faces  and  forms  of  the  women,"  if  we  may  trust 
to  the  depreciating  statement  of  qne  observer, 
"are  veiy  inferior  to  those  of  the  men.  Though 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  featiires,  their  eyes 
are  too  languid,  and  their  complexions  too  pale. 
They  are  generally  below  the  height  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  becoming  in  a  female, 
and,  when  a  little  advanced  in  life,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  are  com- 
monly rather  fat  and  unwieldy."  He  adds,  in  a 
positive  tone,  that  he  did  not  see  any  veiy  pretty 
Greek  women  while  he  was  in  their  country. 
But  other  tourists  have  viewed  the  Grecian 
ladies  with  more  favourable  and  correct  eyes,  and 
have  paid  due  homage  to  their  personal  charms. 
The  dress  of  a  male  Greek  resembles  that  of 
the  Albanians.  A  female  wears  a  chemise  of 
cotton ;  a  vest  which  is  tight  over  the  bosom, 
but  rather  wide  and  relaxed  at  the  waist;  a 
gown  (sometimes  made  of  fine  flowered  silk) 
flowing  loosely  behind,  with  long  sleeves;  a 
ribbon  or  girdle  immediately  under  the  bosom ; 
and  a  shawl  wrapped  round  the  body  as  a  lower 
sane,  either  tied  in  a  spreading  knot,QT  ta&xen.«AL 
in  front  by  a  clasp  or  other  metaV\ic  QmBxn.«QX. 
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The  women  Bometimes  wear  Bmall  red  caps, 
with  gold  tassels ;  but,  in  the  house,  the  head 
is  usually  uncovered.  When  they  go  out  they 
are  mufBed  in  large  cloaks,  and  conceal  their 
faces  with  long  veils.  Many  of  them  colour 
the  lower  parts  of  their  eyelaBhes  with  a  mix- 
ture of  antimony  and  oil,  and  also  daub  their 
faces  with  paint :  some  also  dye  the  hair  so  as  to 
give  it  an  auburn  hue,  and  others  impart  to 
tlieir  tresses  a  black  or  very  dark  tinge. 

Marriage  is  usually  preceded  by  the  formality 
of  betrothment,  when  the  mother  of  the  future 
husband  puts  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  young 
lady,  and  kiAses  her  cheek ;  and  the  ceremony 
is  followed  by  an  entertainment.  The  matri- 
monial forms,  as  practised  at  Athens,  are  of  the 
following  nature.  The  two  lovers  stand  near 
the  altar,  each  holding  a  lighted  candle.  The 
priest  reads  and  chants,  and  then,  taking  two 
rings,  and  two  garlands  sprinkled  with  gold- 
leaf,  puts  them  on  the  fingers  and  heads  of  the 
couple,  then  recites  another  part  of  the  service, 
and  transposes  the  rings  and  the  wreaths. 
This  transposition  is  rapidly  repeated,  until 
the  rings  arc  left  on  the  fingers  they  are  in- 
tended to  fit,  and  the  garlands  are  laid  aside. 
Some  bread,  which  has  been  blessed  and  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  is  then  broken,  and 
eaten  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  also 
take  wine.  The  lady  presents  pieces  of  bride- 
cake to  her  attendant  friends,  and  receives 
money  in  return,  for  which  she  kisses  the  hands 
of  the  donors.  On  the  same  or  a  subsequent  day 
she  is  conducted  by  her  husband  to  his  house,  in 
solemn  procession,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
his  friends  and  the  sounds  of  the  rebec  and  lute. 

Chief  Towns,  &o.  —  Northern  Greece,  with 
the  towns  of  which  we  shall  commence,  com- 
prehends all  tlie  territory  between  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  and  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  con- 
sists of  the  former  province  of  Livadia,  and 
trifling  portions  of  Albania  and  Thessaly. 

The  province  of  Livadia  is  ennobled  by  the 
possession  of  Athens,  the  remains  of  which  at- 
test its  former  magnificence.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that,  while  the  ruins  of  Delphi,  De- 
los,  Olympia,  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  other 
celebrated  towns  of  ancient  Greece,  disappoint 
the  modem  observer  by  their  insignificance, 
"  those  of  Athens  remain,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  state  little  inferior  to  their  original  splen- 
dour." This  assertion  is  a  palpable  exaggera- 
tion; yet  beautiful  vestiges  are  discernible. 
The  most  interesting  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  situated  on  an  abrupt  and  lofty  rock, 
commanding,  in  the  capacity  of  a  modem  for- 
tress, the  scattered  divisions  of  the  city.  The 
walls  of  the  ancient  fortifications  were  crowned 
with  an  ornamental  entablature,  some  parts  of 
which  still  remain;  and  these,  and  every  other 
structure,  were  of  the  purest  Pentelic  inarhle. 
Rising  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  the  Par- 
thenon, or  temple  of  Minerva,  enchanted  every 
eye  by  its  beauty  and  magnificence;  but,  of 
tliis  celebrated  stracture,  only  a  few  columns 
«od  dilapidated  parts  appear.    Some  elegant 


pieces  of  sculptrure,  in  bas-reliet  bdouflof  to 
the  metopes  of  the  peristyle,  are  m  pritate 
hands ;  and  others,  which  were  brought  mj 
by  Lord  Elgin,  arc  deposited,  with  many  other 
works  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  British  Muwam. 
The  Erechthetun,  and  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
Pandrosos,  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  ennre 
architectural  taste  and  elegance.  An  octaf;o- 
nal  building  is  still  entire,  called  the  Tuver  of 
the  Winds,  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  sculp- 
ture. The  monument  of  Lysicrates,  called  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  consists  of  a  ba.<e- 
ment,  a  circular  colonnade,  and  a  cupola  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  and,  considered  as  a  «ork 
which  was  erected  above  210U  years  ago,  it  it 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  A  Doric 
portico  also  exists,  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
entrance  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  Angiutiu, 
the  deified  emperor.  Beside  the  larger  mini* 
fragments  of  statues,  pedestals,  and  capital*  of 
colunms,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  ui 
courts  of  many  of  the  houses ;  and  other*  haw 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  9 
found  in  wells.  In  the  environs  of  the  tant. 
the  most  striking  ruin  is  that  of  a  baildiof 
finished  by  Hadrian,  called  by  some  the  Pio- 
theon,  and  by  others  the  temple  of  the  Olnn- 
pian  Jove.  Of  120  columns,  only  16  are  nov 
remaining,  which  are  fluted  Corinthian  pillai*, 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  in  height.  The 
tomb  of  Philopappus  also  deserves  notice.  If 
form  is  elliptical;  and  the  concave  part  of  th( 
ruin  contains  two  oval  niches,  in  eachof  vbirii 
is  a  statue.  Between  the  niches  a  pils*tir 
appears,  the  base  of  which  represents,  in  veif 
prominent  figures  of  bold  and  animated  tcvif- 
twee,  a  person  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  bonci 
with  a  procession  in  front,  and  Victory  in  hit 
train.  We  cannot  close  the  survey  of  theit 
beauties  without  particularizing  the  tempk  d 
Theseus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  u- 
cient  edifices  now  existing.  The  root  indeel) 
is  modem  and  vaulted,  and  the  sculptnret  i> 
the  porches  have  been  ii^ured  by  time  la' 
wanton  havoc:  but  the  thirty-four  oolonnssDl 
their  entablatures,  the  steps,  and  the  nU*  ^^ 
the  cell,  are  little  affected  by  the  iquie*  <l 
twenty-three  centuries. 

Modem  Athens  occupies  only  a  small  pv* 
of  the  space  on  which  stood  the  ancienL  It  i* 
now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Otitet 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  Be<^ 
tion,  it  was  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  staf>^ 
a  considerable  commerce,  and  IhHB  KM  «* 
15,000  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  the  coaMt 
it  was  little  more  than  a  heap  orTidBS.MJkM 
lost  two-thirds  of  its  population.  SiaMtkf 
conclusion  of  peace,  however,  modi  kas^i** 
done  towards  re-edi<ying  the  city.  Banta** 
buildings  have  continued  to  be eoBStnctf4B 
all  quarters.  Several  streets  have  beeaopff^ 
levelled,  or  enlarged ;  among  whiefa  are  B«V> 
Eolus,  and  Minerva-streeta.  The  Srst  of  thcM 
which  rans  parallel  to  the  hiU  of  the  A'<'*V^ 
divides  Athens  into  two  equal  parts,  n' 
second  inters«<*t8  the  flrst,  and  cxtmis  M  ^ 
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oliu,  in  flront  of  which  is  a  square 
name.  Minerra-street,  which  is 
f  all,  mns  in  a  nearly  similar  direc- 
ttreets  of  MetaRitnia,  the  Palace, 
ire  alio  worthy  of  notice.  Thean- 
,  now  called  Porto  Leone,  is  attain 
insy  scene.  The  following  spirited 
*.  Garston  will  show  what  a  change 
see  in  a  few  years.  He  fought  for 
of  Greece,  at  the  period  of  her 
lea,  and,  after  the  Lq>se  of  nearly 
i,  reirisited  the  land  for  which  he 
".Although  what  I  had  seen  at 
n  tome  measure,"  says  he,  "  pre- 
r  the  change,  the  contrast  which 
state  of  the  Pircna  presents,  with 
X  in  1886,  did  not  fiul  to  produce 
ression  upon  me.  When  I  was 
it  time,  a  half-ruined  monastery, 
ittages  and  huto  in  an  equally  di- 
ite,  were  the  only  buildings  which 
shores  of  the  harhour,  while  in 
itself  were  anchored  only  a  few 
mystioos.  Now,  besides  a  crowd 
ft  and  merchant  vessels  of  other 
tnchored  in  the  harbour  ships  of 
St  every  European  power,  and  on 
!  ranges  of  handsome  houses,  and 
)  inconsiderable  extent.  Instead 
id  desolation,  and  almost  solitude, 
It  that  time,  I  have  found  a  scene 
id  prosperity,  and  a  numerous  and 
ion,  mixed  up  with  sailors  of  va- 
.  The  lazaretto,  the  dogana.  the 
rriages  drawn  up  at  the  landlng- 
11  so  inconsistent  with  my  remi- 
a  spot,  where,  as  an  invalid,  I  bad 
f  found  a  roof  which  could  protect 
rain,  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  as 
influence  of  a  dream.  I  should, 
accused  him  of  dreaming,  who, 
n  ago,  would  have  told  me  that 
!  day  find  myself  at  the  Pineus, 
my  best  Romaic  fbr  a  conveyance 
a  good  britchka,  or  that  I  should 
n  the  one  place  to  the  other  by  a 
.  Aill  Albanian  costume.  Such 
t  with  me  yesterevening;  and  I 
it  was  no  disagreeable  contrast,  to 
It  a  round  pace,  and  along  an  ex- 
over  the  same  ground  which  it 
d   some  caution  to  traverse  on 

ana  seem  to  be  more  polished  than 
le  Greeks,  and  they  have  more  of 
an.  Considerable  schools  have 
lied  among  them;  and,  for  the 
ion  of  these  seminaries,  a  society 
A  1813,  under  the  appellation  of 
!  Muses.  There  is  one  Muse  to 
liar  devotion  is  paid  in  the  social 
at  is  Terpsichore ;  for  the  Greeks 
1  a  dancing  race.  They  are  also 
C  into  which  they  inAise  a  high 
Ihiff.  Athens  now  possesses  an 
,  vrliicb  is  well  attended. 


Most  of  the  towns  of  Northern  Greece  have 
suffered  more  or  less  firom  the  ravages  of  war. 
None  of  them  are  of  great  extent  or  largely 
peopled.  Among  them  may  be  noticed  Liva- 
dia,  an  unhealthy  town,  once  the  capital  of 
the  province,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sacred  vrood  of  Tropbonius; 
Missolonghi,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  Turks,  and  for  its  being  the  death- 
place  of  Lord  Byron ;  Lepanto,  on  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  memorable  for  the  maritime 
battle  in  which  the  Turlu  were  defeated  by 
Don  John  of  Austria;  and  Salona,  which  is 
near  FamassuL  and  stands  on  a  part  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Amphissa. 

The  MoaBA  was  formerly  a  flourishing  and 
populous  country,  called  the  Peloponnesus,  in- 
cluding the  Spartan  and  Corinthian  states,  and 
other  distinguished  Grecian  communities.  In 
the  decline  of  the  modem  Greek  empire  it  was 
seized  by  the  Venetians;  but,  from  the  year 
171s  till  1830,  it  was  oppressed  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turks.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and 
the  produce  varied  and  considerable.  Fruit, 
wine,  oil,  gums,  drugs,  cotton,  and  many  other 
articles,  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  The 
persons  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
semble these  of  other  Greeks;  but  the  Mai- 
notes,  or  descendants  of  the  free  Lacouians, 
preserve  more  of  the  Spartan  courage,  hardi- 
hood, and  simplicity,  than  the  rest  of  the  Mo- 
reans.  Of  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
peninsula,  about  600.000,  they  compose  nearly 
a  seventh  part.  Their  territories,  which  are  in 
the  south-eastern  division,  form  fifteen  dis- 
tricts, respectively  governed  by  chieftains,  who, 
even  before  the  insurrection  of  the  year  1821, 
were  scarcely  controlled  in  any  respect  by  the 
bey  of  Maina.  Even  the  bey  was  not  a  Turk, 
but  a  Greek;  and,  so  little  obedience  was  paid 
to  the  Forte,  that  only  a  small  tribute  denoted 
the  exterior  submission  of  the  Mainotes.  Their 
laws  are  simple;  or,  it  may  rather  be  said,  that 
their  morals  serve  in  lieu  of  laws.  Their  adop- 
tion, however,  of  the  practice  of  revenge,  in- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the  law,  cannot  be 
justified.  They  have  been  accused  of  a  propen- 
sity to  theft.  Undoubtedly  there  are  robbers 
in  their  community;  and  offenders  of  that  de- 
scription are  not  punished  with  great  rigour: 
but  the  generality  appear  to  have  a  sense  of 
honour  and  honesty.  Thieves  are  not  put  to 
death  among  them,  but  are  obliged  to  make  a 
seven-fold  restitution.  They  observe,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  property 
is  of  little  moment,  when  balanced  against  hu- 
man life.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  tempe- 
rate, and  remarkable  for  hospitality.  They 
attend  more  to  agriculture  than  to  manufac- 
tures, and  in  the  management  of  the  soil  they 
are  not  nnskilfttl.  With  regard  to  religion, 
they  are  attached  to  the  Greek  church;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  are  strict  in  ceremonial 
observances. 

Modon,  in  the  Morea,  was  formerly  a  fl.ouxV%Vi- 
ing  place:  it  has  a  harbour  and  a  tetXt«M. 
SS2 
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Nappli  di  Romania,  or  Naupli,  is  stronjc  for  a 
Grecian  or  Turkish  town,  bnt  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  hoases  small  and  inconvenient. 
Its  population  is  said  to  amount  to  12,000. 
Argos,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world, 
was,  in  early  times,  a  place  of  high  importance, 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in 
Greece,  it  contained  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
suffered  severely  during  the  Revolution,  bnt  is 
now  rapidly  recoverinj?.  Tripoli tza  was  for 
some  years  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  con- 
tained 3000  houses,  and  18,000  inhabitants.  The 
ravages  of  war  have  reduced  it  to  500  scattered 
wooden  buildings,  and  scarcely  2000  residents. 
Mistra  has  shared  the  same  fate:  it  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  its  20,000  inha- 
bitants have  dwindled  down  to  1500.  Patras, 
which  was  equally  unfortunate,  is  rising  from 
its  ruins,  and,  if  the  plan  which  has  been  laid 
down  for  rebuilding  it  be  persisted  in,  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Greece.  It  has 
already  8000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an 
active  commerce.  The  ancient  and  once  po- 
pulous Corinth  has  now  only  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants;  but  its  favourable  situation,  and 
other  circumstances,  will  probably  restore 
prosperity  to  it  at  no  distant  period. 

THE  GRECIAN  ISLANDS. 
Thbsb  isles,  which  form  a  considerable  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  Greek  territory,  consist 
of  Negropont,  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  and 
of  five  groups,  called  the  Northern  and  Western 
Sporades,  and  the  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Cyclades. 

Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  extends  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Livadia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  strait,  (extremely  narrow  in  the  middle  part 
of  it,)  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  called 
the  Channel  of  Talanti,  the  southern  that  of 
Negropont.  This  strait  anciently  bore  the 
name  of  Euripus,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
irregularity  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  The  island 
is  about  90  miles  long,  and  of  variable  breadth 
from  4  to  30  miles.  Its  population  is  about 
60,000  souls.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  produc- 
ing com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  cotton,  and  cattle  in 
abundance.  It  has  only  two  towns,  Egripos,  or 
Negropont,  formerly  Chalcis,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  Karysto,  which  is  at 
the  southern  extremity.  Egripos  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and,  before  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, had  16.000  ifihabitants. 

The  Northern  Sporades  are  the  isles  of 
Soopdos,  Khilidromi,  Sklathos,  Skyros,  Palag- 
nesi,  and  ■ome  islets.  They  are  situated  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Golf  at  Volo.  Skyros,  whose  capital  is 
the  town  of  St.  George,  is  the  largest,  it  being 
about  60  Indies  in  circumference,  but  is  thinly 
inhabited.  Some  parts  of  it  are  fertile.  It  is 
here  that  Achilles  is  feigned  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, that  he  might  not  go  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  red  and  white  marble  of  Skyros  was  in 
kigh  eitiinAtion  in  ancient  timeB.   There  is 


nothing  remarkable  in  the  rest  i 
Sporades. 

The  Western  Sporades  ezten 
trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naupli  t 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  ^gin 
from  south  to  north,  we  find  tt 
lowing  order:  Spetzia,  Hydra, 
Angistri,  and  Salamis,  or  Col 
not  be  forgotten,  that  during  tl 
lution  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl 
Spetzia,  and  Paros,  took  a  prom 
tliat  their  exertions  and  sacrific 
greatly  to  sustain  the  cause  o 
population  of  Hydra,  which,  d 
was  40,000,  is  now  about  half  thi 
of  Spetzia  18,000;  Poros,  4500 
Angistra,  1550;  and  Salamis,  be 
1200.  Hydra,  in  the  island  of 
built  on  a  rock,  in  an  amphit 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  tc 
Poros  has  an  excellent  port,  ant 
be  the  seat  of  the  naval  est 
Greece.  iEgina  is  chiefiy  rem 
antiquities,  among  which  are  tl 
temples  of  Venus  and  Jupitei 
"Mginti  was,  in  the  late  war,  tl 
great  number  of  Greek  refugi 
singular  coincidence,  the  nui 
excavated  in  the  rocks  surroui 
of  Mgixui,  and  which  formerl 
Athenians  who  fled  from  the  a 
now  afforded  a  shelter  to  othe 
escaped  fipom  Athens  to  save  tl 
the  Turks."  Salamis  is  men 
great  victory  which  viras  gainei 
of  Xerxes  by  the  Grecian  fleet, 
mand  of  Themistocles. 

The  group  of  the  Northern  Cy 
seven  islands,  extending  from 
points  of  Attica  and  Euboea  ' 
which  divides  them  from  Serph( 
and  Siphanto.  Of  these  islan 
12,000  inhabitants;  Zea,  5000; 
Tino,  22,000;  Mikoni,  6000;  S; 
Serpho,  600.  To  this  group  ah 
and  Little  Delos,  once  so  fam 
are  now  uninhabited.  Syra,  t 
largest,  is  the  most  importani 
group.  Till  the  Greek  war  it 
than  6000  taihabitants ;  but  the 
her  of  commercial  refugees  wh 
during  the  contest,  and  who  ci 
tensive  commerce,  swelled  its 
more  than  five  times  the  origini 
a  part  of  its  prosperity  it  wai 
dishonourable  source:  it  was 
pirates,  by  whom  the  merchaa 
European  states  were  plundei 
years.  The  modem  capital  ii 
Hermopolis,  a  city  of  recent  d 
the  best  built  and  most  thrii 
Tino^s  an  agreeable,  fertile 
vated  island.  Several  thooaai 
bitanta  form  a  sort  of  traveUi 
members  of  which  altematelj 
KtantiDople  and  Sajtaa,  whm 
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to  thelema  son  na  genites  itzon  eu  to  gc,  09  is  . 
ton  onranon:  to  ptsomi  hemas  doze  hemas  | 
nemeron :  kae  sichotase  heiuos  ta  erimata  he- 
mon,  itzone  lue  hemas  8ichorasoiiien,ekinou8 
opou  hemas  adikoun :  de  meu  ternes  hemas  is 
to  pirasnjo,  alia  so  son  hemas  apo  to  kaxo. 
Amen." 

Antiquities.— Almost  every  spot  of  fcround, 
every  river,  and  every  fountain,  in  Greece,  ex- 
liibits  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  On  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  the  vestiges  of  Neptune's  temple, 
and  the  theatre  where  the  isthmian  games 
were  celebrated,  are  still  visible.  The  remains 
of  an  oracular  temple  of  Apollo  are  yet  dis- 
remible  at  Kastri,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Parnassus :  but  the  most  interesting  relics  are 
those  at  Athens,  which  have  already  been 
noticed. 

IIisTOBT.— After  the  ficdl  of  Constantinople, 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  petty  princes  of  Southern  Greece  were  too 
divided  among  themselves  to  form  a  plan  of 
resistance  against  their  formidable  enemy  the 
sultan.  He  fomented  their  disputes,  played  them 
off  against  each  other,  and  ended  by  making 
himself  master  of  their  territories.  The  north 
of  Greece  shared  the  same  fate,  and  trom  the 
same  causes.  The  Morea  was  possessed  by 
Demetrius  and  Thomas,  two  brothers  of  the 
Constantine  who  had  perished  so  nobly  in  de- 
fending the  capital.  The  victor  allowed  them 
to  remain  unmolested,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute.  Affairs  remained  in  this  state  for 
seven  years,  till  a  deadly  feud  arose  between 
the  brothers.  The  sultan  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  intervene,  drove  Thomas  into  Italy, 
and  ended  by  intimating  to  Demetrius  that, 
as  he  was  unable  to  control  such  unruly  sub- 
jects, it  would  be  wise  in  him  to  resign  his 
uneasy  sovereignty.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  death,  and  Demetrius  therefore  obeyed. 
The  conquest  of  the  Morea  was  completed  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Venetians,  who,  being 
possessed  of  some  of  the  maritime  towns,  had 
suddenly  landed  a  force,  and  driven  back  the 
Tnrks  as  far  as  Corinth.  Negropont  was  also 
taken  flrom  them  in  1470. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Porte  re- 
mained master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  But, 
after  a  sanguinary  struggle  of  several  years, 
the  Morea  was  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  and 
the  peace  of  Carlowits,  in  1669,  confirmed  them 
in  tiie  possession  of  it.  They  did  not,  however, 
govern  their  acquisition  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  conciliate  their  subjects ;  nor  did  they  long 
retain  them.  In  1715  the  Turkish  army  ex- 
pelled them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months; 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  171a,  the 
raltan  was  again  recognised  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  Morea. 

After  the  Uqwe  of  little  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  Morea  benme  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful 
enormities.  Aa  long  back  as  the  reign  of  the 
•B]iicn  Anne,  the  Russian  government  had 
looked  fixrmurd  to  miJdiiK  the  Gieeks  its  instru- 
flMBOaipdiMt  the  Turks.  Tlie  expcnmeux. '««a 


first  tried- by  the  empress  Catliarini 

Satched  an  emissaiy.  Papas  Ugln,  t 
atives  of  Greece  to  insurrection,  by  i 
promises  of  efBcient  support ;  and 
natcly  succeeded  in  deluding  nun 
inhabitants  of  the  Morea:  thenortl 
were  less  credulous.  At  length,  in  i; 
mised  liberators  appeared;  theyamo 
contemptible  number  of  about  80U  i 
Greek  bands  joined  them,  and  th 
took  Navarino  by  sorprise.  But, 
that  the  Porte  had  despatched  sever 
Albanians  to  the  Mote?,  the  Russ 
the  most  dastardly  manner,  leavin 
happy  allies  to  their  fate.  They  ht 
baseness  to  close  the  gates  of  Na^ 
the  flying  and  terrified  population 
themselves  into  the  sea  to  escap 
Turks,  and  of  whom  several  thousai 
of  famine  on  the  rock  of  Sphacteria 
the  Albanians  continued  to  desolal 
try,  and  slaughter  its  inhabitants; 
last,  the  Porte  itself  was  obliged  to 
by  force  of  arms.  It  was  long,  in 
the  Morea  recovered  from  the  eS 
deadly  scourge.  Twenty  years  su 
the  empress  Catharine  made  anothe 
convert  the  Greeks  into  tools  of  he 
but  it  proved  abortive;  happily  for  tl 
would  no  doubt  have  been  sacrific 
time,  could  any  advantage  have  bee 
making  them  the  victims. 

One  event  which  occurred  in  the 
is  worthy  of  record  for  its  heroism, 
desertion  of  the  Moreotes  by  the 
seducers,  Androutzos,  whom  the  fii 
dawning  (freedom  bad  attracted  tr 
was  left  with  300  Palikars  exposes] 
of  the  combined  Turks  and  Ama 
into  security  by  the  pasha's  permit 
with  all  his  band,  the  Morea,  he  sud 
his  passage  over  the  isthmus  bai 
or  10,000  Tnrks,  entrenched  in  an  i 
post.  These,  by  a  feigned  retreat,; 
and  directed  his  inarch  westward, 
of  reacliing  Patraa,  and  embarkii 
some  Ionian  vessels.  Totally  env 
Vostitza  by  the  whole  Turkish  am 
zos  and  his  gallant  companions, 
hausted  by  ten  days  of  fatigroe  and  1 
enduring  for  three  more  sucressive 
many  nights,  the  incessant  attacks 
assailants,  on  the  fourth  momlB 
fell  upon  the  enemy;  and,  thoi 
Grecians  fUnted  fh>m  mere  hunger 
of  battle,  he  dispersed,  with  the  1 
fourth  of  his  little  band,  the  wht 
multitude,  who  left  behind  them 
3000  dead,  and  a  camp  stored  with 
sions  and  plunder;  of  which  oniy 
were  touched  by  men  who  had 
three  days.  He  embarked  at  Yoetil 
ceeded  in  convqring  his  sonriving  < 
Prevesa." 
This  gallant  exploit  ahowa  o< 
\  ^"KftY&NTece  capable,  under  a  bimvc 
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leader.    It  may  *Mm  Btnm|(e,  that  a  people 
who  had  lo  lunic  been  bent  under  the  yoke  of 
■lavny  ihould  diiplaj  luch  admirable  spirit; 
but,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  there  were  circum- 
■taacea  which  will  account  for  this,  and  fur 
their  late  atrufncle  ^th  the  Turks.    They  were 
arcoatomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and,  in  many  of 
the  diiBcult  paru  of  the  country,  were  almost 
entirely    independent.     "  The  mountains  of 
Greece,"  saya  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake,  "have 
never  been  completely  subdued  by  the  Otto- 
anana ;  and,  while  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  either  retired  before  them,  or  be- 
came mere  cultivators  for  the  conquerors,  who 
aaanmed  possession  of  the  lands  by  a  prant 
ftom  the  anltan,  upon  the  feudal  tenure  of 
military  serrice,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains have  retained  possession  of  the  soil,  and, 
havinjc  been  joined  by  many  of  the  Chrintians 
of  the  plaina,  are  still  nearly  as  numerous  as 
luider  the  Bysantine  empire."     These  men, 
darlnic.  active,  and  ftiU  of  stratagems  and  re- 
■oarees,  were  always  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
clw  Turka,  and  with  those  who  patiently  sub- 
■Utted  to  them:  they  were  branded  by  their 
oppoaenta  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
klephta,  or  robbers. 

Beaides  theae  irreinilar  bands,  there  existed  a 
MiUtaiyfbrce  of  amore  lei^itimate  kind,  denomi- 
■ued  the  Armatoli,  or  Greek  militia.  "  This," 
a^ys  Uetitenant-Colonel  Leake,  **  was  an  enta- 
hltaliment  of  the  Byiantine  empire :  their  most 
iifepofftant  employment  was  to  keep  the  roads 
ftw  Crom  danirer,  and  to  guard  the  mountain 
i,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Greece,  and  of 
I  nacfa  military  importance.  The  Ottomans 
it  neceaaary  to  maintain  the  same  kind 
*f  police:  in  aome  instances  the  inhabitants  of 
4m  dlatricta  adjacent  to  the  passes  were  made 
lalble  for  the  safety  of  the  roads,  were 
to  maintain  armatoli  for  this  pur- 
mnd,  in  consideration  of  the  trust  and 
were  allowed  certain  priviletccs,  such 
t'tlutt  of  beinK  exempted  trova  the  customary 
t^ricn  of  entertaining  persons  travelling  in 
tte  aerrioe,  or  under  the  protection,  of  the 
fcmument.  In  addition  to  the  bodies  of 
■iWatolI,  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  all  the 
^OvBtaiD  communities,  in  their  various  degrees 
*f  rabmiaaion  to  the  Turkish  government, 
^■iiatained  a  amall  body  of  armatoli,  for  the 
^Hatciuuice  of  the  police,  or  for  the  protection 
^  the  diatrict,  and  who  were  often  employed 
neijcbbouring  rival,  or  still  oftener  to 
or  at  leaat  to  check,  the  cnrroarhments 
*f  Mohammedan  extortion,  whether  Turkish 
%  Albanian.  And  thus  there  was  constantly 
*  lefaool*  however  rude,  for  the  military  pro- 
^NioD  In  Greece. 

la  aplt«  of  TuiUsh  misgovenimcnt,  the 
^il^tiona  practised  by  the  pashas,  and  occa- 
"^»i  intcmial  disturbances,  Greece,  Aroni  to- 
Hids  the  eloae  of  the  18th  century,  continued 
^  »n*^*^  coaaiderable  advances  in  wealth  and 
ctviUx^tJoii.  1 1  er  commerce  increased  rapidly, 
*N  wiebiom  Ibllowed  in  its  train;  intellectual 


pursuits  were  more  generally  cultivated,  know- 
ledge became  more  widely  diffused,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  deiure  of  escaping 
from  slavery  grew  stmnKcr  and  stronger. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  contributed  to  hciglitcn  this  feeling;  and 
it  i*  also  almost  certain  that,  for  her  own 
insidious  purjmHes,  K\issia  had  her  agents  in 
tlic  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  insur- 
rection. About  the  year  1814,  a  Greek  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  the  dominions  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  members  of  which  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  devote  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  tlie  reoovmng  of  their  countrjr's 
independence.  It  took  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  Ik  usually  known  by  the  Greek 
title  of  Ilettrria.  It  was  excee<lingly  numerous, 
and  had  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal. 

The  Iletarria  appear  to  have  resolved  that 
their  warlike  operations  sliould  not  conmience 
till  lS2o.  Circumstances,  however,  hurried 
matters  to  a  criids  before  that  period.  The 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  year  1820,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy— tlie  call  upon  the 
people  to  take  up  arms,  which  was  made  by 
Ali  Pasha  in  his  last  desp(>rHte  struggle— the 
discontent  which  existed  in  Servia,  Moldavia, 
and  Walachia — acted  as  a  stimulus,  and  seemed 
to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  plan  is  said  to  have 
been  to  invade  Moldavia,  seize  at  once  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  Morea,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
palsy  the  Ottoman  government,  by  r-etting  Arc 
to  Constantinople,  and  assassinating  tlie  sultan. 
Tlie  existence  of  the  latter  article  of  tite  plan 
is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  commencement  of  a  conflict,  which  was 
to  last  for  several  years,  was  entered  upon  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1H21.  On  that  day,  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, who  had  for  some  time  been  the  director 
of  the  Iletcria,  crossed  the  l>ruth  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Grci>ks,  and  entered  Moldavia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Michael  Soutzo,  the 
reigning  hospodar.  A  pn>claniation  was  im- 
mediately issued  by  them,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  rise,  and  giving  an  assurance  that 
a  great  power  (meaning  Russia)  would  as- 
sist tliem.  Considerable  numbers  joined  the 
standard  of  Ypsilanti;  but  lie  was  cut  off 
from  further  reinforcements  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  having  formally  disavowed  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  moment  was  probably  deemed 
unfavourable  for  the  enterprise;  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Russia,  nnblushingly  to 
disavow  her  agents  when  they  have  made  an 
unopportune  movement.  The  result  was,  that, 
after  having  been  inactive  for  some  weeks, 
Ypsilanti  was  flually  defeated  by  the  Turks, 
and  at  last  took  refuge  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, where  he  was  seized  and  plunged  into 
a  dungeon.  A  partisan  warfare  was  gallantly 
carried  on  for  five  months  longer,  by  a  Greek 
chieC  named  Giorghaki,  who  several  times 
turned  upon  and  routed  his  enemVe»\  Wl'w«» 
at  last  invested  in  a  wonaaUt^  \>^  %KM(^  V^v\n- 
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mans,  defended  himself  for  several  days,  and, 
when  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  blew  him- 
self up  rather  than  submit  to  surrender.  The 
chieftainship  of  the  remnant  of  his  band  was 
assumed  by  Anastasius,  one  of  his  officers, 
a  man  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Pressed  by  12,000 
Turks,  Anastasius  retired,  constantly  fighting:, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  took  up  a  strong 
position  there,  and  held  the  enemy  at  bay  for 
three  days.  His  ammunition  being  at  length 
exhausted,  and  half  his  brave  comrades  slain, 
he  plunged  into  the  Pruth,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  surviving  250  men.  Tliey 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  and 
were  received  there  by  the  Russian  outposts. 
In  Greece,  meanwhile,  insurrection  was  pro- 
ceeding with  more  energy  and  success.  The 
abortive  rising  in  Moldavia  had  at  least  the 
good  effect  of  drawing  off  to  that  quarter 
several  thousands  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and 
thus  greatly  diminishing  the  resistance  which 
the  Turks  could  oppose  to  their  revolted  sub- 
jects in  Greece.  The  Greeks  had  abundant 
reason  for  losing  no  time  in  appealing  to  the 
sword,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  exposed, 
without  the  means  of  defence,  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  oppressors ;  for  orders  had  been  issued 
to  disarm  them,  and  take  hostages  from  the  prin- 
cipal families  and  churchmen.  "  The  example 
of  resistance,"  says  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leake, 
"  w^as  set  in  the  end  of  March,  by  Germanos, 
bishop  of  Patne,  who,  having  been  summoned 
to  the  capital,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Kalavry  ta, 
when,  finding  the  people,  together  with  a  body 
of  armatoli,  well  disposed  to  his  views,  he 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  independence 
and  of  the  cross,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  manifestation  at  Patras. 
The  Mainotes,  descending  £rom  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  speedily  occupied  the  level  districts  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  Before  the  end  of 
April  a  senate  had  assembled  at  Kalamata,  in 
Messenia,  on  the  borders  of  Maini,  and  the 
fleet  of  Hydra,  raising  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
proceeded  to  Psara,  which,  strong  in  its  fortified 
rock,  and  numerous  ships,  had  been  among  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  insurrection,  although 
situated  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy." 
The  accession  of  insular  Greece  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  of  iuflnite  advantage  to  that 
cause.  The  islands  of  Hydra,  Psara,  and  Spetzia 
alone  could  send  forth  80  or  90  vcsssels,  averaging 
230  tons  and  12  guns,  and  the  other  islands 
could  supply  perhaps  100  of  a  smaller  class,  all 
manned  by  skilful  and  determined  mariners, 
the  best  in  the  Levant.  The  Turks  soon  felt 
the  effect  of  this  naval  force.  In  May,  one  of 
their  two-decked  men  of  war  was  driven  ashore 
by  the  Hydrian  squadron,  and  was  burnt  by  a 
fire-ship.  Tliis  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  calamities. 

The  revolt  of  the  Greeks  roused  into  action 
all  the  ftirious  passions  of  their  Mahometan 
oppressors.  While  the  citadel  of  Patras  was 
bein/r  besieged  by  the  insurgents  of  the  place, 
YuBMttf  SelJiD  arrived  with  a  Tucki&U  division 


to  relieve  it.  He  destroyed  the  town  by  irt, 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Thhw 
but  a  faint  prelude  to  worse  atrocities.  For 
four  days,  the  Greeks  who  resided  at  Constu- 
tinople  were  massacred  and  plundered  witlioat 
mercy;  and,  on  Easter  day,  the  patriarch  Gr- 
gorios  was  hanged  before  the  patriarchal  chnitk 
in  which  he  had  just  been  officiating,  sod  lu> 
body  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  be  inggfi 
through  the  streets.  Numerous  othn  ecck- 
siastics  of  the  highest  rank  were  tortmed  to 
death.  From  the  Ottoman  capital  the  rage 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  empire;  the  &ecki 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  thdr 
churches  levelled  with  the  ground.  These  niM- 
sacres  were  no  less  impolitic  than  barbanxu: 
they  had  the  natural  effect  of  rousing  the  vbdt 
priesthood  of  Greece  to  the  most  vigoioos  exer- 
tions for  liberty  and  vengeance. 

Among  the  chiefs  who  took  a  most  prominot 
part  in  the  Morea  were  Petro  MavrooiiUuli, 
formerly  bey  of  Maina;  Constantine  Kokdto- 
troni,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  banded 
armatoli,  and  had  served  under  the  bsnnenrf 
Russia  and  England;  Demetrius  Ypsilinti.  i 
brother  of  Alexander,  and,  like  him.  a  Rotitt 
officer ;  and  Alexander  Mavrokordato,  a  mm- 
her  of  one  of  those  Greek  families  of  Conitsi- 
tinople,  upon  whom  the  Porte  was  accmtoBed 
to  confer  the  four  great  offices  of  state  to  whkk 
Christians  were  eligible. 

The  Turks  in  Greece  were  so  wholly  nnpic- 
pared  to  meet  the  danger  which  was  eoaieq* 
them,  that  they  could  make  no  stand  ia  tki 
field  against  their  opponents,  and  were,  eaoit 
quently,  under  the  necessity  of  taking  shdur 
in  the  large  towns  and  fortified  places;  wtkA 
by  the  end  of  June,  the  open  countiy  aBd  tk 
mountains  in  the  Morea,  and  much  of  Nartkn 
Greece,  were  fireed  fh>m  their  presence.  H 
the  same  time  volunteers,  and  contribatioii 
of  money,  were  arriving  fh>m  various  putt  d 
Europe,  in  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Early  is  Au- 
gust, Monembasia  and  Navarino  fell  ioto  tk< 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  followed  np  ther 
success  by  investing  Tripolitza.  Tlun«li  tkc 
place  was  slightly  fortified,  the  want  of  i^ 
pline  and  artillery  rendered  the  siege  stediMH 
operation.  On  the  5th  of  Octoba,  hovenft 
the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  ikt 
town.  The  victors  avenged  the  slan^ittri' 
Patras  and  Constantinople,  by  acts  of  equal  ktf* 
barity.  "  Every  kind  of  excess  which  a  visMa 
indulgence  in  cruelty  and  a  thirst  of  jtukt 
could  suggest,  was  inflicted  on  the  TnfcitkaiA 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  unlu^>p]r  plsce;  ni, 
when  victims  failed  within  the  waUs,  the  Giccb 
proceeded  to  put  to  death  a  large  bo4f  of  ^ 
fenceless  inhabitants,  who,  having  been  albMl 
to  remove  firom  the  town,  in  eonscfMM><( 
the  famine,  still  remained  in  the  vkiitty!" 
Tlie  Greeks  had  already  stained  tkdr  lNBd> 
at  Navarino,  by  similar  conduct;  bitf,  i»  <^ 
instance,  they  had  the  paiUfujffw  of  kirkf 
recently  received  intelligenre  of  the  Ctts  af 
thtdr  countiymen  in  the  OttomsB  OfiuL 
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le  dunp  actioiw  took  place  in  various  parts 
ireeee;  bat  the  fidl  of  Tripolitzawas  tlie 

important  erent  which  occurred  in  the 
ipaisnoflSSI. 

Idle  affairs  were  in  this  state  in  Greece,  an 
Tj  eorrespondence  was  kept  up  between 
aia  and  the  Forte;  the  latter  suspectinic 
former  of  bavins  originated  the  revolt,  and 
fbrmer  loudlj  calling  upon  the  latter  to 

satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  insults 
eh  had  been  inflicted  upon  its  brethren  of 
Greek  Church.  The  dispute  was  at  length 
linated,  or  rather  postponed,  through  the 
iation  of  England  and  Austria.  To  wait 
the  Porte  was  still  fiirther  weakened  was 
policy  of  Russia. 

le  winter  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  in 
aring  for  the  continuance  of  the  contest, 
in  Cramingatemporaiy  constitution,  which, 
.  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  pro- 
jmtcd  on  the  1st  of  January,  1822.  Corinth 
established  as  the  seat  of  government,  and, 
jrt  time  after,  it  was  taken  flrom  the  Turks. 
niaing  a  loan  of  5,000,000  of  piastres,  to  be 
id  in  three  years,  was  also  decreed.  The 
idency  of  the  executive  body  was  conferred 
I  Prince  Mavrokordato. 
Inmphant  over  All  Pasha,  in  Albania,  the 
e  could  now  direct  all  its  forces  against 
insurgent  Greeks;  and  it  flattered  itself 
one  campaign  would  suffice  to  bring  them 
r  its  yoke.  Had  it  acted  instantly  and 
oasly,  it  might  perhaps  have  endangered 
Ian  liberty:  but  it  did  not;  and  it  was  soon 
lit  that  delays  are  dangerous.  Before  we 
rve  tike  movements  of  its  armies,  one  me- 
M1I7  event  must  be  noticed.  The  exposed 
rt«n  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
xs  had  hitherto  induced  them  to  rcArain 

taking  up  arms;  but,  in  the  middle  of 
Ji«  1825,  a  body  of  men  landed  from  Samos, 
hfl^  persuaded  half  compelled  them  to 
ise  the  cause  of  independence.  In  a  very 
.  tkane,  however,  the  capitan  pasha  arrived 

the  Turkish  fleet,  and  disembarked  an 
i0«rerinff  number  of  troops.  Ilcre  began 
roi^  of  massacre,  plunder,  and  cunflagra- 

In  tliree  weeks,  not  less  than  25,000  per- 
periabed;  more  than  80,000  women  and 
were  sold  into  slavery;  a  few  thou- 
sped  penny  less  and  almost  naked; 
and  temples  were  destroyed  by  fire, 

once  beautiful  island  was  converted 

I  howlinK  deaert.  The  Greek  fleet  came 
1I0  to  aave  the  victims,  but  it,  in  some 
iL  tbonch  very  inadequately,  avenged 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  intrepid  Ca- 
■teer^  a  fire-ship  into  the  road  of  Scio, 
nnpled  it  to  the  vessel  of  the  capitan 
an  SO-Kun  ship,  which  exploded  with 
*gggw.  Neariy  at  the  moment  of  this  ex- 
!■  the  Greeks  were  hoisting  their  standard 
I  aufrendered  citadel  of  Athens.  The  de- 
Iqb  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  vessel  was 
gtlve  of  one  important  advantage  to  the 
g.  It  so  thMWii^ily  intimidated  hi«  suc- 


cessor firom  co-operating,  as  it  was  mtended 
that  he  should,  with  the  army  which  was  to 
invade  the  Morea,  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  approach  the  Grecian  coast. 

The  plan  of  the  Turks  appears  to  have  been 
to  advance  with  two  armies  simultaneously, 
from  Albania  and  Thessaly,  and  penetrate  into 
the  Morea,  where  their  first  obj€ct  was  to  re- 
lieve Napoli,  which  was  now  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  and  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The 
fleet  was  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme.  We  have 
seen  that  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme  was 
frustrated  by  the  panic  which  the  destruction 
of  the  capitan  paslia's  ship  inspired.  Another 
link  of  the  chain  was  broken,  by  the  gallant 
resistance  which  the  S  aliots  were  now  making  to 
the  forces  of  Kurschid  Pasha.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  a  plan  was  formed  by  Mavrokordato, 
which  does  credit  to  his  boldness  and  talent. 
He  proposed  to  anticipate  the  encmjr's  move- 
ments, by  marching  into  Albania,  relieving  the 
Suliots,  and  rallying  round  him  the  Albanian 
Christians,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  mountains  of 
that  qtfarter.  The  project  was  approved  of; 
but  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
were  scantily  supplied.  The  Greek  chiefs  were 
reluctant  to  part  with  their  troops;  so  that, 
instead  of  10,000  men,  which  Mavrokordato  had 
expected  to  obtain,  he  could  only  muster  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000,  among  whom  were  about 
100  foreign  volunteers,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Philhellenes,  and  a  small  body  of  Suliots,  led 
by  the  heroic  Marco  Botzari.  With  this  in- 
adequate force  he  passed  over  to  Missolonghi, 
crossed  the  Aspropotamos,  and  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arta.  In  the  hope  of 
succouring  his  countrymen,  Marco  Botsari 
endcavo\u%d,  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men, 
to  make  his  way  to  Suli ;  but  he  was  met  by  a 
Car  superior  body  of  Turks,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  A  worse  disaster  awaited  Mavrokor- 
dato. There  was  in  his  camp  a  traitor,  named 
Gogo,  through  whose  treachery  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Greek  army  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  the  post  of  Peta.  Among  those  who  fell, 
bravely  fighting  to  the  last,  were  almost  the 
whole  of  tiie  Philhellenes.  This  event  com- 
pelled the  Greek  general  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Asproputamos.  lie,  nevertheless,  maintained 
himself  in  Acamania,  till  the  defection  of  ano- 
ther traitorous  leader  obliged  him  to  fall  back 
on  Missolonghi,  which  he  resolved  to  defend  to 
the  last  moment.  This  retrograde  movement 
deprived  the  Suliotes  of  all  hope  of  succour; 
and  they  were  ultimately  under  the  necessity 
of  accepting  a  capitulation. 

We  must  now  xwm  to  trace  the  steps  of  that 
army  which  the  Porte  hoped  would  suffice  to 
overwhelm  the  Morea.  it  consisted  of  30,000 
men,  of  which  more  than  a  third  were  cavidiy, 
beside  the  guards  of  the  pashas,  and  about 
10,000  horse  furnished  by  the  Bourn  ilian  feuda- 
tories. It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Jnly 
that  this  enormous  mass  could  be  put  Va 
motion.  Prom  some  cause  or  oiher,  wYvVcYi  Yica 
not  been  explained,  the  Greek  leader  0^y«a««ii«, 
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who  had  heen  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  mountain  passes,  made  no  attempt  to 
retard  the  march  of  the  enemy.  BumioK, 
plundering,  and  murdering;  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  the  Ottomans  reached  Corinth,  the 
citadel  of  which  was  surrendered  to  them  with- 
out resistance.  Hitherto  all  had  Kone  smoothly 
with  the  Turl(ish  (ceneral  Mehemet  Pasha:  he 
was  now  to  learn  all  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Ilis  first  object  was 
to  relieve  the  important  fortress  of  Napoli  di 
Romania,  which  was  reduced  to  such  extremity 
that  the  Kovemor  had  aj^reed  to  give  it  up  if  he 
were  not  succoured  within  forty  days.  On  his 
approach*  the  members  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment took  refuge  on  board  the  ships,  leaving 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  Mavromikhali,  and  Kolo- 
kotroni  to  make  head  against  the  storm- 
Their  arduous  task  was  nobly  performed  by  the 
three  chieftains.  Tpnilanti,  with  a  small  force, 
took  post  in  the  ruins  of  Argos,  where  for 
several  days  he  was  ineffectually  attacked  by 
Hehemet  Pasha,  who  had  advanced,  through 
the  defiles,  from  the  plain  of  Corinth  to  that  of 
Argolis.  When  that  position  was  no  longer 
tenable,  he  took  a  still  stronger,  behind  the 
Erasinus,  where  he  set  the  Turks  at  defiance. 

A  month  had  now  elapsed,  during  which 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  by  Mehmet. 
He  had,  indeed,  reached  Napoli,  but  to  little 
purpose,  for  he  had  not  the  power  of  revictual- 
ling  it.  His  own  supplies  were  now  exhausted, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  renewing  them; 
everything  that  could  feed  man  or  horse  had 
been  carried  off  or  concealed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  Mehemet  to  fall 
back  upon  Corinth.  But,  when  he  began  to 
commence  his  retreat,  he  found  that  the  t  ime  for 
accomplishing  it  safely  was  gone  by.  From  all 
parts  of  the  Morea,  the  Greeks,  led  by  Knloko- 
troni,  Mavromikhali,  Nikitas,  and  other  chiefs, 
had  thronged  around  to  seal  up  defiles  which 
were  passable  with  difficulty  even  when  there 
was  no  opposition.  As  the  Turks  slowly  toiled 
along  the  narrow  and  rugged  path,  they  were 
fired  at,  with  deadly  aim,  on  all  sides,  by  my* 
riada  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  every 
turn  of  the  road  showed  them  fresh  foes.  The 
■laughter  continued  for  two  days,  and  several 
thousands  of  them  fell  victims.  At  length, 
•bout  2000  forced  their  way  to  Corinth,  and 
3000  turned  back  and  escaped  to  Napoli.  The 
campaign  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Napoli, 
the  flight  of  the  Turks  from  before  Missolonghi, 
which  Mavrokordato  had  bravely  defended  for 
two  months,  and  the  burning  of  two  Turkish 
men-of-war  by  the  daring  Canaris. 

In  April,  1823,  the  second  Greek  congress 
met  at  Astro,  a  small  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
Napoli:  the  assembly  was  composed  of  SOU 
deputies.  It  introduced  some  amendments  in 
the  constitution,  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  gave  the  presidency  of  the  execu- 
tive to  Petro  Mavromikhali,  made  Tripolitza 
th9  tanponry  seat  of  government,  and  then 
1  it«  MBakm.  A  spirit  of  diftumon  waa 


strongly  manifested  daring 
and  evident  signs  appeared 
power  was  disposed  to  assc 
over  the  civil.  Among  the 
this  disposition,  which  were 
course  of  the  session,  was  tl 
soldiery,  with  respect  to  a  la 
proposed  to  sell  a  part  of  the 
to  provide  for  the  public  ser 
those  domains  as  their  own  | 
the  project  of  the  law  in  a  i 
it  was  torn  in  pieces,  and,  i 
guage,  intimated  their  detei 
in  the  same  manner  all  who 
vocates. 

Calamitous  as  the  campaig 
to  the  Turks,  the  Ottoman  go 
to  follow  nearly  the  same  pi 
ing  year.  Two  simultaneou; 
bania  and  Thcssaly,  were  to  I 
Turkish  squadron  and  some 
The  result  in  this  instance, 
less  calamitous  than  in  the  fo 
fruitless  and  disgraceful.  1 
was  regularly  opened,  the  Tu 
of  what  was  in  store  for  th( 
having  defeated  a  body  of  20( 
in  Western  Greece,  and  Kar 
and  Tsavella  having  been 
on  the  side  of  Thesealy.  It  < 
June  that  the  Ottomans  com 
jected  invasion  from  Thessal 
in  two  separate  bodies,  one  ol 
into  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and 
the  country.  The  other  Wi 
almost  at  its  outset,  by  the  I 
seus,  who  defeated  it  in  a  s 
conflicts,  and  compelled  the 
fly  into  Thcssaly.  He  then  t 
other  division,  which  he  fore 
in  the  island  of  Negropont 
thus  delivered  from  the  dang 
it  in  this  quarter. 

In  consequence  of  the  t 
Ottomans  had  early  received 
they  were  not  able  to  comme 
attack  till  August.  Mustt 
general,  was  at  the  head  of 
vrith  whom  he  bent  his  coo 
nania  and  Etolla.  Uis  proi 
by  the  devoted  patriotism  ai 
Botzari,  who,  with  about  30< 
a  nocturnal  attack  upon  t 
After  having  spread  slaug 
hostile  quarters,  he  was  slai 
the  point  of  seizing  the  pasb 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Gree 
the  panic  of  the  Turks,  wh 
camp  to  the  enemy.  Mui 
quently  reinforced,  and  ags 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  maJu 
Anatolico,  he  was  obliged  to 
with  the  loss  of  most  of  his 
gage.  To  add  to  the  j<qr  ( 
citadel  of  Corinth  was  at 
trarRxtdier,  and  the  Torkish 
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under  the  command  of  Ad> 

»d  Turks  were  flying;  firom 
den  of  that  cotmtiy  were 

themselves.  The  military 
Kolokotroni  was  the  chief, 
isess  the  sole  power.    An 

Kolokotroni  to  overawe  or 
tive  body,  produced  an  open 
he  two  parties,  which,  how- 
ipended  by  a  temporary  ac- 
hile  this  affair  was  yet  un- 
)n,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
reece,  with  the  intention  of 
id  fortune  to  its  cause.  He 
olonghi,  where,  on  the  19th 
i  career  upon  which  he  had 
lort  by  death.  His  decease 
he  Graeks,  not  only  on  ac- 
I  of  his  services,  but  also 
ited  the  government  from 
aediate  use  of  a  loan  which 
r  it  in  England,  and  for  the 
dich  he  had  been  appointed 
sioners. 

I  respect  to  the  loan  was  no 
aent  and  detriment  to  the 
.  The  Porte  had  resolved  to 
Fort  in  the  campaign  of  1824, 
strike  a  heavy  blow  against 
i  naval  force,  from  which  its 
I  derived  so  many  advan- 

measures  in  particular  was 
!r  to  the  Greeks :  by  offering 
f  Egypt  the  pashalic  of  the 
,  it  had  prevailed  upon  him 
scale  the  weight  of  his  fleet 
ny.  At  the  present  moment, 
not  sufficiently  prepared  to 

if  the  Turkish  schemes  fell 
of  their  intention.  Their 
to  enter  upon  hostilities.  It 
'  attacking  the  little  island 
vhich  it  was  repulsed  with 
ned  against  that  of  Kasos, 
1  troops  effected  a  landing; 
estroyed  some  shipping,  and 
uantity  of  booty,  they  were 
i.  These  were  but  preludes 
it  enterprise.  The  islanders 
•o  active  in  carrying  on  the 
that  the  Turkish  monarch 
for  his  special  vengeance, 
men  was,  in  consequence, 
,  which  reached  the  island 
nrinced  that  they  would  not 
the  Psariots  had  adopted  all 
irares  in  their  power;  and 
itild  probably  have  answered 
they  not  been  nullified  by 
ttwnian  officer,  who  betrayed 
iportant  post.  Taken  in  the 
vuj,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
Mfowed  to  take  shelter  oo 


board  their  ships.  Great  numben  of  them 
perished  by  the  sword,  or  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  vessels,  or  by  throwing  themselves 
from  the  rocks  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  A  remnant  shut  themselves  up 
in  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  defended  it  valiantly  for 
a  while,  and,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  put  a 
match  to  the  powder  magasine,  and  involved 
their  enemies  and  themselves  in  on£  common 
ruin. 

The  Greeks  were  not  slow  in  taking  ven- 
geance.  Having  raised  money  to  pay  the  sai- 
lors, the  inhabitants  of  Hydra,  Spetria,  and 
the  other  islands,  hastily  dispatched  the  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Miaulis.  The 
capitan  pasha  had  left  a  garrison  of  l&OO  men 
and35gallies,atPsara.  ThitherMiaulis  bent  his 
course,  captured  several  of  the  ships,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword;  after  which  he  re- 
moved the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  Psare  re- 
mained desolate.  Leaving  Sacturi,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  with  a  part  of  his  squadron, 
to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  Ottomans  against 
Samos,  Miaulis  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
Egyptian  squadron,  which  was  said  to  be  at 
sea,  and  intending  to  begin  its  operations  by 
putting  down  the  insurrection  in  Candia.  Sac- 
turi performed  his  task  effectually.  He  not 
only  frustrated  the  expedition  against  Samos, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  the  flre-spreader,  Canaris, 
destroyed  several  Turkish  firigates  and  smaller 
vessels.  Sacturi  afterwards  joined  Miaulis, 
and  the  two  admirals  subsequently  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  combined  Tiukish  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  the  former  of  which  was  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  retire  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Candian  coast. 

The  military  events  of  this  year  were  of  less 
importance  than  the  navaL  In  Western 
Greece,  Mavrokordato  held  in  check  the 
Turkish  general,  Omer  Pasha,  and  no  encoun- 
ter of  consequence  took  place.  In  Eastern 
Greece,  the  Ottoman  troops  were  foiled  in  two 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  to  recover  possession  of  Athens. 

It  was  well  for  the  Greeks  that  their  enemies 
displayed  so  little  vigour;  as,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1824,  the  conntiy  was  distracted  by  in- 
ternal dissensions,  which  led  to  a  civil  war. 
The  military  faction,  vdth  Kolokotroni  as  its 
leader,  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  reins  of 
government,  and  blood  was  shed  in  the  strug- 
gle. Kolokotroni  was  eventually  overcome, 
and  was  sent  prisoner  to  Hydra.  Greece  also 
lost  one  of  her  bravest  defendera:  the  cele- 
brated Odysseus  blasted  his  character  by  going 
over  to  the  Turks.  He  was  subsequently  cap- 
tured, and  committed  to  close  confinement. 
He  lost  his  life  either  in  attempting  to  escape 
from  his  prison,  or  by  the  hands  of  his  irritated 
fellow-countrymen. 

The  storm  which  threatened  to  wreck  the 
liberty  of  the  Greeks  was  now  about  to  bnrat 
upon  them,  and  under  very  unfavourable  cn- 
cnrastances.    Their  treasury  was  empty,  ^m\t 
troops  though  brave,  were  tmi3&M;\\!\xDLed  voi^ 
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under  no  effectual  control,  too  many  of  the 
leaden  were  interested  or  self-willed,  and  three 
of  the  Morean  fortresses  w-ere  still  held  hy 
Ottoman  garrisons,  so  that  the  invaders  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  effect  a  landing  unopposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  new  enemy  was  to  be 
dreaded  on  many  accounts:  the  Egyptian  force 
was  fonnidable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  still 
more  so  from  its  being  well  disciplined,  trained 
to  implicit  obedience,  officered  by  men  not 
ignorant  of  regular  warfare,  and  led  by  an  in- 
telligent commander,  who  was  invested  with 
absolute  authority.  It  was  originally  the  in- 
tention of  Mchemet  Ali  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army  in  the  Morea,  but  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  committed  the  leading  of  it  to 
his  son  Ibrahim.  AVhilr  this  army  subjugated 
the  southern  division  of  Greece,  the  Turkish 
forces  were  to  advance  into  the  northnru,  and 
their  main  efiforts  were  to  be  directed  to  the 
reduction  of  Missolonghi. 

The  first  division  of  Ibraliim's  troops  landed 
at  Modon,  in  the  latter  end  of  February',  and 
WHS  s])eedily  followed  by  the  others;  so  that, 
by  the  middle  of  March,  his  army  amounted  to 
about  15,(N)U  men.  He  began  his  operations  by 
marching  against  Navarino.  The  Greeks,  about 
fiOOO  in  number,  endeavoured  to  impede  his 
operations,  but  they  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  He  next  attacked  the  island  of  Sphac- 
tcria,  whicii  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  carried  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  garrison  perished  nearly  to  a  man,  with 
their  intrepid  leader  Tsamados.  Among  them 
was  ('ount  Santa  Uosa,  a  Tiedmontesc  volun- 
teer, who,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  give 
liberty  to  his  own  country,  devoted  lii.s  life  for 
that  of  Greece.  Dispatching  a  part  of  his 
ships  and  transports  to  Modon,  to  fetch  rein- 
forcements, Ibrahim  pressed  the  siege  of  Na- 
varino. To  Modon  the  Turkish  sq\iadron  wajs 
followed  by  Minuli8,who  sent  several  fire-ships 
into  the  harbour,  aud  destroyed  nine  armed 
vessels,  and  many  transports.  The  explosion 
of  the  ships  communicated  to  a  magazine  of 
provisions  and  amniuuition  in  the  town,  and 
the  magazine  was  blown  up.  This  event  did 
not  save  Navarino,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  defenders  of  it,  wlio  were  by 
this  time  straitened  for  provisions.  Fearing  for 
the  fate  of  that  ])art  of  the  squadron  which 
remained  with,  him,  he  offered  advantageous 
terms  to  the  garrison,  which  were  readily  ac- 
cepted. "While  the.se  events  were  passing  in 
the  Morea,  the  Turkish  (unny  had  advanced 
into  Western  Greece,  and  invested  Misao- 
longhi. 

Though  in  the  several  actions  which  had 
taken  place,  the  Greeks  manifested  their 
wonted  courage,  yet  among  the  majority  of 
the  Mureans  there  was  a  torpor  and  disinclina- 
tion to  come  fonrard,  which  was  highly  preju- 
•licial  to  the  Greek  cause.  They  called  loudly 
for  Kolokotioni,  in  whom  they  placed  the  ut- 
mott  confidence.  Some  of  the  provinces  also 
deauuided  bjfi  release;  and  he  \iuuM\t  eu- 


treated  that  the  gOTemment  would  allow  him 
once  more  to  risk  hia  life  in  the  came  of  hu 
country;  and  he  offered  to  give  two  of  his  sons 
as  hostages  for  his  future  good  conduct  Hi; 
was,  in  consequence,  set  at  liberty,  and  n- 
truated  with  command.  With  a  truly  patriotu 
spirit,  he  declared  that  be  had  been  to  bUmr, 
and  he  added,  "  On  my  way  hither  from  IlrJn. 
I  cast  all  rancour  into  the  sea;  do  you  do  fo 
likewise:  instead  of  digging  in  search  of  borird 
treasures,  bury  all  your  hatreds  and  diuts- 
sions— that  will  be  gaining  a  real  treasure." 

Kolokotroni  immediately  set  off  to  route  bii 
adherents  to  arms ;  at  the  same  time  adviuDC 
the  government  to  destroy  the  walls  of  Tripo- 
litza,  that  the  town  might  not  beeome  a  mi- 
tral point  for  the  enemy  to  operate  from.  Hi* 
advice  was  unfortunately  neglected,  and  hi« 
own  exertions  came  too  late  to  avert  the  du- 
ger  which  impended  over   Greece.    Uanu 
staid  at  Navarino  only  long  enough  to  repiff 
aud  strengthen  the  works,  Ibrahim  divided  kit 
forces,    dispatching  one   part   southward  u 
Kalamata,  and  marching  with  the  other  din- 
sion   towards  Tripolitza.     After  some  hud 
fighting,  the  first  corps  penetrated  to  Kill- 
mata,  which,  with  some  of  the  neighbountf 
villages,  it  destroyed  by  fire.    With  equal  w- 
cess,  but  not  without  a  harder  struggle,  Ibn- 
him  pursued  his   march  towards  Tripolitft 
Kolokotroni  had  occupied  the  defiles  thn»(k 
which  he  expected  him  to  pass;  but  iMV 
Turkish  peasants  led  him  through  paths  ofe 
the  mountains,  and  brought  him  unexpected 
on  the  weakest  point  which  vras  occupied  kf 
the  Greeks.  A  desperate  contest  ensued,  vkkk 
lasted  for  many  hours,  with  great  slaughter 
both  sides,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  ik 
Greeks.     Tripolitza  was   immediately  ak* 
doned  with  such  haste,  that  Ibrahim  tn^ 
there  abundant  supplies  for  his  army.  Eo'*' 
kotroni  retreated  in  a  westward  direction,  ioi'- 
cruit  his  shattered  army,  and  prevent  tbeticf 
from  opening  a  communication  with  FM* 
Flushed  with  success,  Ibmhim  moved  Omni* 
against  Argos  and  Napoli;  but  hia  piQP^ 
was  arrested  by  Denictrios  Ypailanti,  aid  k( 
retrograded  to  Tripolitza.    Having  coQNttdi 
considerable  force,  Kolokotroni  mond  i|* 
Tripolitza,  and  various  skirmishes  took  j^ie^ 
in  some  of  which  the  Greeks  were  victonM^ 
These  trifling  successes  were,  bowerer,  bcsiV 
counterbalanced,  by  the  utter  defeat  and  hcDf 
loss  which  he  sustained  at  Tricoffluii  <»  l^ 
16th  of  July.    After  this  defeat  great  mmbR* 
of  his  troops  returned  to  their  bones.    1^ 
Morea  was  thus  left  for  a  while  expoMdtsH 
the  fuiy  of  Ibrahim,  who  declared  his  iM^ 
tion  to  hum  and  laqr  waste  the  wboli  of  id  ■ 
it  continued  to  resist.    To  enable  bin  to  aUf 
his  threats  into  execution,  large  retaJkictM^ 
arrived  from  Egypt  towards  tbe  latter  (•!■ 
October.    In  Eastern  Greece  littkerWF"* 
grcHs  was  made  by  the  Torka,  tbeir  ptbaJH 
eiforts  being  directed  against  Wratcn  OwMft 
>KVv«e,  iDom  tbe  b^innlng  of  MBft  ii&  ^ 
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eloaeof  thejear,  ihef  were  ftuitleesly  empl<qred 
in  the  ueife  of  Misaolonghi,  the  brave  KarriBon 
of  which  beat  ofT  several  assaults,  with  terrible 
slanichter.  At  sea,  the  Turks  suffered  various 
losses  through  the  activity  of  the  Gre-ik  fleet; 
but  Caiuuis  was  foiled  in  a  well-planned  and 
dariBf;  attempt  to  bum  the  Egyptian  squadron 
in  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

Such  ¥raa  the  alarm  excited  by  the  pro^press 
of  Ibrahim,  that  the  provisionid  Kovemment 
of  Greece  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  for  the 
protection  of  some  foreiKU  power.  There  was 
a  French  fkction,  which  was  eager  to  substitute 
niooarchy  for  republicanism  in  Greece,  and  to 
Cive  the  throne  to  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
It  was,  however,  silenced  by  an  overpowering 
maiotitj,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by 
which  "  the  Greek  nation  voluntarily  placed 
the  sacred  deposit  of  its  liberty,  its  national 
independence,  and  its  political  existence,  under 
the  absolute  protection  of  Great  Britain." 
Cirenm  stances  prevented  England  from  ac- 
ceftthkf!  this  protectorate;  but  it  thenceforth 
inteiposed,  and  at  last  effecttially,  its  good 
oflcea  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  The  i^tep 
taken  by  the  Greeks  excited  much  wrath  in  a 
ftenchman  named  Roche,  and  an  American 
aamed  Washington,  who  liad  been  sent  to 
Gnece  on  a  mission  by  some  real  or  pretended 
philhellenic  aocieties  in  France  and  America, 
Uid  who  now  had  the  folly  and  arrogance  to 
psoent,  to  the  provisional  government,  an 
J—oieDt  and  menacing  protest  against  the 
fwrere  of  appealing  to  England  for  protec- 
ttos.  Their  protest  was  treated  with  the  con- 
■onpc  whkh  it  deserved. 

The  government  did  not  rely  solely  upon 
bglbih  interference,  to  extricate  it  from  its 
JiMenlties.  In  the  latter  end  of  September, 
tha  legislative  council  passed  a  conscription 
Wv,  1^  which  every  hundredth  man,  between 
th«  ages  of  18  and  30,  was  called  into  the  field ; 
^  service  not  to  extend  beyond  three  years. 


■Ums  In  case  of  voluntary  re-enlisting.    It 
■ho  decreed  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  national 


^_  -/,  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of 
4ie  newly  raised  troops. 

Ihe  prbieipal  interest  of  the  campaign  of  1S26 
^s  eoacentmted  round  the  walls  of  Miasolun- 
AL  That  place  bad  been  raised  from  a  mere 
^^Mwniy  post  to  the  rank  of  a  fortified  town, 

V  the  skill  and  vigorous  exertions  of  Pictro 
^^^erini,  an  Italian  engineer.  Fur  more  than 
^^  BOnChs  of  the  year  1K33,  Renchid  Pasha, 

V  the  bead  of  at  least  3U,Ono  men,  had  be- 
Sgncred  this  bulwark  of  Western  Greece, 
*f£oaC  making  any  impression  on  it:  in  sevc- 
^usanlts  and  sallies  he  had  been  defeated 
*Hh  a  fearfol  carnage  of  his  troops.  By  the 
^He  of  the  year,  the  sword,  sickness,  and 
Nntion,  had  ledooed  his  force  to  1:2,000  men. 
^  protracted  reliance  induced  the  Porte 
'  Mesate  to  Ihndiim  the  diflicult  task  of 

g  this  obstacle  to  the  progrcHs  of  its 

Xtcaving;  therefore,  garrisons  in  the 

tortm  and  defensible  posts,  Ibrahim 


embarked  with  the  remainder  of  his  troopn, 
and  landed  in  the  vicioity  of  Missolonghi, 
where  he  immediately  began  to  take  measurex 
for  the  safety  of  his  operations,  by  driving 
back  all  the  Greek  bands  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, and  occupying  various  adTantagenus 
position!*.  A  capitulation  was  oflTercd  to  the 
garrison,  and  was  firmly  rejected.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  25,000  men;  but  he  prudently 
determined  to  rely  less  upon  mere  fighting 
than  on  slow  and  sure  measures.  To  the  sea- 
ward the  town  was  protected  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  lagoons,  and  by  posts  in  the  small 
neighbouring  islands.  To  close  up  this  side, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  hopes  of  relief  by  sea,  was 
among  his  first  objects,  and  he  succeeded  in  it. 
By  dint  of  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  ivlauds  of  Vassiladi  and 
Anatolico;  after  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
moored  in  the  channel,  so  covered  by  batteries 
and  floating  rafts,  that  no  fire-ship  could  ap- 
proach. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Greek  fleet 
endeavoured  to  throw  in  sucrours;  the  town 
was  inaccessible.  To  the  landward  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  shot  and  shells  was  kept  up  from 
the  Ottoman  batteries.  The  garrison  replied 
with  equal  spirit,  and  made  repeated  sallies,  in 
which  they  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  besiegers. 
In  the  island  of  Clissova,  also,  a  small  number 
of  Greeks  defeated  the  Turks,  of  whom  -2000 
were  slain.  But,  gratitying  as  these  minor 
triumphs  were,  they  were  powerless  to  avert  or 
protract  the  fate  of  ^lissolonghi.  There  were 
within  the  walls  two  invincible  enemies  — 
disease  and  famine.  By  the  middle  of  April 
there  was  nothing  left  to  support  existence; 
rats,  mice,  even  the  marine  plants  which  grew 
in  the  basin,  had  been  consumed.  People  were 
hourly  dying  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  let, 
even  in  this  last  extremity,  every  idea  of  capitu- 
lating was  sternly  rejected.  It  was  resolved 
that  those  who  were  yet  able  to  use  their  arms 
should  endeavour  to  break  through  the  hostile 
camp ;  the  aged  and  the  wounded  volunteered 
to  remain  behind,  that,  even  in  death,  they 
might  contribute  to  spread  destruction  among 
their  infidel  foes.  "  Christo  Kapsali,  one  of 
the  primates  of  the  town,  firmly  refused  tn 
quit  it;  and,  leading  a  number  of  women  and 
children  to  the  great  powder  magazine, '  Come,' 
said  be,  '  be  under  no  apprehension;  1  will  set 
fire  to  it  myself!'  Some  Missolonghistc  soldiers 
shut  themselves  in  the  tower  of  the  Windmills, 
resolved  to  blow  up  it  and  themselves;  others 
collected  gimpowder  in  some  of  the  strongest 
of  the  houses,  with  the  same  intention.  One 
old  man,  who  was  wounded,  took  his  seat  by 
the  train  of  a  mine  which  was  under  the  Botzari 
bastion,  intending  to  fire  it  as  soon  as  the 
bastion  was  covered  by  the  enemy."  Works 
were  also  thrown  up,  and  mines  formed,  in 
various  ])arts  of  the  city,  and  all  was  made  ready 
to  throw,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caimon  into 
the  losse,  that  the  barbarians  might  not  triumph 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  trophy. 
It  was  the  intention  o£  the  ganvauTV  \»  c^lLeicX 
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their  retreat  on  Salona,  and  a  letter  was  ac- 
cordinKly  dispatched  to  General  Karaiskaki, 
reqaesting  that,  at  the  proper  time,  he  would 
assail  the  enemy's  rear,  and  announce  his 
arrival  by  firing  a  volley  on  Mount  Aracynthus. 
The  sally  was  to  be  made  in  two  divisions :  the 
one,  composed  of  the  best  soldiers,  was  to 
make  head  against  the  main  force  of  the  Turks ; 
the  other,  consistinfc  of  the  Missoionghiotes, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  such  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  were  able  to  march,  was  to 
proceed  by  a  route  which  was  less  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  Unfortunately,  this 
plan  was  betrayed  to  Ibrahim  by  a  Tillaoous 
Bulgarian  deserter,  and  he  had  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  its  frustration. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
of  April,  the  Greeks  quitted  the  devoted  city. 
After  having  waited  outside  of  the  walls  till 
the  last  moment,  listening  in  vain  for  the  signal 
of  Karaiskaki's  attack,  the  first  division  rushed 
onwanl^  and  assailed  the  Egyptian  entrench- 
ments. The  Greeks  penetrated  through  them, 
and  proceeded  towards  Mount  Aracynthus;  but 
at  every  step  fresh  troops  swarmed  round  them, 
and  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  sabre  and 
ball.  Worn  down  by  famine  and  toil,  they 
would  probably  all  have  perished,  had  not  3U0 
of  Karaiskaki's  men  opportunely  come  up,  and 
put  the  Turks  to  flight.  Reduced  from  3000  to 
1800  men,  the  division  at  last  reached  Salona. 
The  road  along  which  they  had  passed  to  it 
was  thickly  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 

The  second  division  was  doomed  to  a  stUl 
harder  fate.  It  was  just  quitting  the  place, 
when  a  cry  of  "  Back !  back  to  the  town !  To 
the  batteries!"  was  raised;  probably  by  the 
emissaries  of  Ibrahim.  The  multitude  hurried 
back,  and  was  followed  by  the  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tians. Another  body  of  Turks  was  already 
vritbin  the  walls,  ^'ow  commenced  a  scene 
of  unutterable  horror.  To  escape  being  dis- 
honoured by  the  barbarians,  crowds  of  mothers, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  threw  them- 
selves into  wells,  or  the  sea,  or  the  flames  of 
the  burning  buildings,  or  on  the  bayonets  of 
the  invaders.  The  men,  meanwhile,  fought 
with  all  the  fury  of  despair,  and  with  whatever 
weapon  or  missile  came  to  hand.  Every  street, 
every  house,  was  a  scene  of  deadly  combat. 
The  powder  magazine  was  by  this  time  thronged 
with  women,  children,  old  men,  and  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  resigned  to  meet  death  rather 
than  disgrace.  In  the  midst  of  them  Kapsali 
stood,  undismayed,  with  the  lighted  match  in 
his  hand.  The  magazine  was  soon  surroxmded 
by  swarms  of  the  enemy,  who  mistakenly  sup- 
posed that  it  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  infidels  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  in,  when,  true  to  his  promise,  Kapsali 
applied  the  match  to  the  powder.  A  burst  of 
Mame  and  a  deafening  explosion  succeeded, 
and  the  building  was  hurled  into  the  air,  with 
all  its  heroic  inmates,  and  2000  of  their  ferocious 
jumIJuU.   So  violent  wm  thie  ikocli,  that  all 


the  neighbotiring  dwellingii  were  beaten  to  tiie 
earth,  wide  fissures  were  opened  in  the  gromd, 
and  the  sea  was  driven  back  from  the  Aon, 
and  returned  with  such  a  reflux  as  to  innodate 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city.  Struck  vitk 
terror  by  this  catastrophe,  the  victon  sus- 
pended their  operations,  and  waited  for  tlie 
return  of  light.  All  was  not  yet  over ;  for  thrve 
days  parties  of  the  Greeks  continued  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  houses,  which  they  finaHy 
blew  up  along  with  their  assailanu;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  25th  that  the  straggle  vat 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Windmill  tower.  A  heap  of  ruins  was  all  that 
remained  of  Missolonghi;  a  city  the  name  of 
which  will  ever  stand  enrolled  in  history  with 
those  of  Numantia,  Saguntum,  and  Suvp>'**' 

For  the  conquest  of  Missolonghi  Ibiahio 
paid  dearly,  by  the  loss  of  nearly  4000  of  hit 
best  soldiers.  After  having  left  a  ganiaon,aDd 
given  orders  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  he  wpa- 
rated  fh>m  Reschid  Pasha,  and  returned  to 
the  Morea,  while  Reschid  led  his  forces  into 
Eastern  Greece.  As,  thenceforth,  the  delin^ 
ance  of  Greece  depended  less  on  the  valonr  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  on  the  interventios  (^ 
foreign  powers  in  their  behidf,  we  shall  toodi 
more  concisely  on  the  remaining  mihtatr 
operations.  On  his  return  to  the  Mores,  Ibn- 
him  received  a  reinforcement  fh>m  Egypt,  ud 
began  to  send  out  his  detachmenU  to  nnfi 
and  plunder  the  country.  A  sort  of  gueriil* 
war  ensued,  in  which  his  forces  were  not  ■>- 
frequently  defeated.  He  was  still  more  nfBtSif 
foiled  in  an  attack  upon  Maina,  (the  aocieBt 
Sparta,)  whence  his  troops,  after  bavinfr  f 
fire  to  a  few  yillages,  were  dhven  with  mack 
disgrace  and  loss.  On  the  side  of  buto* 
Greece,  Reschid  was  scarcely  more  fintuiW' 
lie  penetrated,  indeed,  into  Livadia,  and  bt- 
sieged  the  citadel  of  Athens,  but  his  sobordiatf 
officers  were  worsted  in  various  encooBitf*' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  with  dilcaUr 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  scanty  snpply  J*" 
the  citadel  of  Athens.  By  sea  they  dia^lH 
their  usiial  activity,  and  twice  baffled  theTuk* 
in  attempts  to  land  at  Samoa. 

The  fall  of  Missolonghi  excited  sichdtf* 
that  the  national  assembly,  which  bad  j** 
commenced  its  session  at  Epidaan%  ***  ■** 
duced  to  apply  for  British  mediatioo,  to  p^ 
cure  from  the  Porte  the  acknowkdgBeM  ■ 
Greece  aa  an  independent  state,  oa  coaAi* 
of  iu  paying  tribute,  or  a  certaiB  sib  ^ 
money  at  once.  The  British  gentmmaA^* 
not  deaf  to  this  appeaL  It  entcied  iBton** 
munication  with  the  emperor  of  Kasaiaflattf 
subject,  and  also  invited  Vnnet  to  betr  a|0t 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  carnage  wkidi  *■* 
going  on  in  Greece.  The  reaalt  wasatitiVi 
which  was  signed  on  the  6th  of  July,  bf  *^ 
the  contracting  parties  aicrced  to  oiler  ther 
mediation  to  the  Porte,  and  to  dnoiBd  of  tk 
two  parties  that  they  should  eamKM  to  M 
immediate  armistice.  That  Oreeee  shoaU  kt 
a  tributaij  lUte  wu  one  of  tki  uuniUim' " 
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airangement  was  to  be  concluded. 
I  of  the  saltan  to  accept  the  media- 
I  be  pnnished  by  the  potrera  entering 
lerdal  relations  with  the  Greeks; 
:her  party  refiued  to  execute  the 
:he  mediators  were  to  resort  to  such 
hey  might  deem  prudent,  to  carry  it 

ell  for  Ghreece  that,  at  this  critical 
tad  some  external  support.  It  was 
'  old,  distracted  by  internal  dissen- 
e  factions  by  which  it  was  divided 
I  other  more,  perhaps,  than  they 
common  enemy,  and  they  kept  up  a 
'unning  fire  of  invectives,  denuncia- 
calumnies,  which  were  seconded  by 
henever  an  occasion  offered.  This 
two  rival  assemblies,  each  assuming 
It  the  nation,  were  sitting  contem- 
y,  at  Kastri  and  iGgina.  This 
a,  however,  put  an  end  to  by  the 
•n  of  English  mediators,  and  the 
assemblies  met  in  anion  at  Tne- 
}  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reunited 
was  to  declare  Count  Capo  d'lstria 
)f  the  government.  Lord  Cochrane 
■al,  and  General  Sir  Richard  Church 
mo  of  the  army.  The  assembly  had 
ially  informed  that  England  and 
old  mediate  for  Greece;  and  this 
ice  no  doubt  influenced  it  in  the 
te  national  leaders.  As  Capo  d'lstria 
at  Petersburgh,  a  commission  of 
ons  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
t  till  his  arrivaL  The  assembly 
abonrs  by  the  forming  of  a  new  con- 

e  on  the  military  events  of  the 
edless,  as  they  had  no  influence 
urse  of  events,  and  were  not,  as  the 

Missolonghi  was,  distinguished  by 
ordinary  circumstances.  Various 
attempts  which  the  Turks  made,  to 
I  citadel  of  Athens,  were  firustrated, 
!  Sth  of  June,  famine  compelled  the 
)  anrrender:  honourable  terms  were 
)  it.  In  the  Morea,  Ibrahim,  crip- 
e  losses  which  he  had  sustained  at 
lii,  was  obliged  to  confine  his  opera- 
•artisan  and  predatory  warfare.    He 

the  arrival  of  an  expedition  from 
,  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him 
£e  the  conquest  of  the  Morea.  He 
I  hope  for  such  a  result,  when,  at 
at,  two  hostile  factions  were  fighting 
iaeasion  of  Napoli,  the  seat  of  the 
t,  and  some  of  the  islands  were 
it  awarms  of  piratical  vessels,  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
es  of  Ibrahim  were,  nevertheless, 
I  be  blighted.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
id  been  sent  to  Egypt  to  announce 
c^  and  to  prevail  on  Mehemet  All 
Jieaailing  of  the  expedition.  Mehe- 
rer,  reftised;  and  the  armament, 
it  92  nil,  eonveying  a  large  bodly  of 


troops,  arrived  at  Navarino.  Of  this  formida- 
ble squadron,  50  sail  were  vessels  of  war,  of 
different  rates,  from  84  gun-ships  down  to 
schooners,  brigs,  and  fire-ships.  Ibrahim  was 
now  applied  to  by  the  British  admiral  on  that 
station ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  accede  to 
the  armistice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to 
withhold  his  fleet  from  acting  till  he  could  re- 
ceive further  orders  from  Constantinople  and 
Egypt.  In  violation,  however,  of  his  pledged 
word,  he  sent  out  a  division  of  his  fleet,  to  con- 
vey succours  to  Patras.  It  was  compelled  to 
return  by  the  British  admiral.  The  British, 
French,  and  Russian  squadrons  having  now 
joined,  and  the  command  having  been  assumed 
by  Sir  Edward  Codrington  as  senior  oflScer,  it 
was  resolved  to  prevent  any  further  move- 
ments of  Ibrahim's  fleet,  by  anchoring  in  the 
harbour  of  Navarino.  On  the  Turkish  admiral 
was  to  rest  the  responsibility  of  commencing 
hostilities.  He  did  not  shrink  fh>m  it.  He 
had  moored  his  66  ships  in  three  lines,  which 
were  supported  by  the  batteries  on  shore.  The 
combined  fleet  was  suffered  to  enter  the  har- 
bour unopposed,  and  take  up  its  position ;  but 
some  shots,  which  were  at  last  fired  by  the 
Turks,  led  to  a  furious  engagement,  which 
lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  terminated 
in  the  burning  of  the  largest  part  of  the  Otto- 
man squadron.  The  victorious  fieet  sustained 
considerable  damage  in  masts  and  rigging, 
and  had  about  500  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  nearly  80U0. 

The  government  of  Greece  was  assumed  in  1828 
by  Count  Capo  d'lstria.  The  victory  of  Nava- 
rino may  be  considered  as  having  placed  out  of 
thereachofdanger  the  liberty  of  Greece:  all  that 
remained  to  do  was  to  clear  the  Grecian  terri- 
tory of  the  remaining  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
troops.  As  far  as  regarded  the  Morea,  this 
was  done  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  army, 
which  compelled  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  return  to 
Egypt.  The  exertions  of  the  Greeks  were  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  this  aid,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  Russia  having  declared  war 
against  Turkey,  and  thus  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  forces  to  march 
towards  the  Danubian  fh>ntier.  In  1829  the 
war  was  continued,  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Greece;  and,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  tacitly  recognized 
by  the  sultan.  By  the  conference  of  London, 
in  January,  1830,  the  Aspropotamos  and  Ther- 
mopyke  were  assigned  as  the  limits  of  the 
new  state;  but  so  much  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  Greeks  at  the  narrow  bounds 
of  their  territory,  that,  in  1832,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  sultan,  the  frontier  was  extended 
to  its  present  demarcation. 

While  Greece  was  thus  striving  to  enlarge 
its  dominion,  it  was  again  torn  by  internal  dis- 
cord. Capo  d'lstria,  though  not  without  some 
good  qualities,  had  become  deservedly  unpo- 
pular. The  Greeks  "  demanded  lYve  cotvhoV\&«. 
of  a  national  assembly,  wYi\cVx\ie  TeSvAedk*,  <Vkit 
TT2 
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complete  freedom  of  the  press,  to  which  he 
would  not  consent;  they  reproached  him  with 
violating  the  first  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  concentrating  in  his  own  person  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  by  goTeminK  tlirouKh 
the  means  of  his  army,  like  the  dele^^ated 
despot  of  Russia,  rather  than  like  the  elected 
maKistrate  of  a  free  people,  and  by  banishing 
and  imprisoning  his  opponents  in  the  roost 
illegal  manner."  The  result  of  this  conduct 
was  a  civil  war,  which  began  in  1831.  Capo 
d'Istria  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  and 
thus  rendered  himself  still  more  abhorred. 
Miaulis,  who  had  so  often  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  naval  exploits,  destroyed  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  fleet  by  fire,  rather  than  suffer  it 
to  be  seized  by  the  Russians.  The  president 
was  at  length  assassinated  by  George  and 
Constantine  Mavromikhali,  the  sons  of  a  cele- 
brated chief  whom  he  had  long  kept  arbi- 
trarily in  prison.  Ilis  place  was  filled  by  his 
brother  Augustin,  who  was  soon  compelled  to 
resign  it  by  the  triumph  of  the  party  opposed 
to  him. 

The  crown  of  Greece  had,  meanwhile,  been 
offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  by 
the  allies.  He  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  ac- 
cept it,  but  finally  declined.  Prince  Otho,  a 
younger  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  then 
chosen,  and  the  Greeks  agreed  to  receive  him. 
Otho  arrived  at  Napoli  in  February  1833,  and, 
on  his  coming  of  age  in  1835,  he  assumed  in 
person  the  direction  of  affairs,  which,  during 
the  intervening  two  years,  had  been  managed 
by  a  council  of  regency.  His  government  is, 
for  many  reasons,  very  far  from  being  satis- 
factory to  his  subjects.  Otho,  second  son  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  born  June  1,  1815 ; 
ascended  the  throne  of  Greece,  February  6, 
1H33 ;  and  married,  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1836,  Maria  Frederica  Amelia,  princess  of 
Oldenburgh,  by  whom  he  has  no  issue. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLES. 

Thi  islands  which  constitute  this  state  are 
•even  in  number,  beside  a  few  of  trifling  mag- 
nitude. They  may  be  considered  as  forming 
three  gronps,  and  are  scattered  along  the  Al- 
banian and  Grecian  coast,  in  the  Ionian  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Horea.  The  northern  group  comprehends  the 
islands  of  Corfii  and  Paxo,  and  the  islets  of 
Antipaxo  and  Fano;  the  central  group  consists 
of  Santa  Maura,  Theaki,  Ccphalonia,  and  Zante, 
with  several  islets ;  the  southern  group,  which 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  central, 
includes  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto,  and  some  insig- 
nificant islets. 

After  having,  for  some  centuries,  belonged  to 
the  Venetians,  these  islands,  in  1797,  fell  into 
the  power  of  France.  In  1799,  however,  the 
Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  Corfli; 
an<^  in  the  following  year,  the  seven  islands 
were  declared  a  republic,  under  the  protection 
of  Tiukej  and  BusiA.   Tbie  txe&tj  ot  TUkU,  in 


1806,  gave  them  back  to  France,  by 
were  not  long  retained.  All  of  tb 
Corfti,  were  reduced  by  the  English 
itself  was  given  up  when  the  impei 
ment  was  overtluown.  In  pursui 
rangements  subsequently  made  b] 
powers,  the  islands  were  once  more 
a  republic,  under  the  protection  of 
sovereign. 

In  1818  the  constitution  of  the  1 
was  promulgated.  At  the  head  of 
ment  is  a  lord  high  commissioner, 
at  Corfri,  and  represents  the  Britis 
The  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
hers,  eleven  of  whom  sit  by  right, 
mainder  are  elected  for  five  years, 
toral  bodies  of  the  islands.  The  ee 
is  the  executive  body,  is  composed  ( 
hers  and  a  president,  the  latter  of  w 
title  of  highness,  and  is  appointed  bj 
sovereign.  The  parliament  is  coqt 
year  by  the  lord  high  commission 
also  the  power  to  prorogue  and 
All  bills  must  be  approved  by  bin 
senate.  Each  island  has  a  regent, 
litical  and  civil  officer,  appointed  bj 
a  resident,  appointed  by  the  lord  hi 
sioner,  and  a  municipal  council,  no 
the  nobles.  The  supreme  court  of  ju 
is  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  ail  the 
at  Corfu,  and  is  composed  of  four  ji 

The  established  religion  is  the  Or 
but  equal  protection  is  extended  to 
or  Greco-Latin  Church.  The  railitai 
ment  is  about  3000  British  troops,  ai 
ments  of  native  militia.  The  cumn 
siderable  and  increasing.  There  is 
at  Corfu,  and  an  ecclesiastical  sem 
of  the  islands  has  a  "  secondary  scl 
the  ancient  and  modem  languages 
and  elementary  mathematics,  are  t 
each  chief  town  has  a  central  schc 
ing,  writinfb  and  arithmetic,  accoi 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  1 
schools,  the  expense  of  which  is 
the  public,  there  are  district  scl 
parents  pay  for  their  children's  edi 
total  population  is  about  210,000. 

Coaru,  the  ancient  Corcyra,  and 
of  Homer,  is  the  most  considerable  < 
isles.  It  is  about  38  miles  long, 
20  miles  wid^  in  the  vridest  part; 
rated  firom  the  Albanian  coast  by  a 
varies  in  width  flrom  2  to  14  miles 
lation,  in  18M,  was  69,930.  Oil,  wini 
friiit,  flax,  and  some  com  and  pv 
products  of  Corfu ;  but  the  princip 
export  is  oil.    No  currants  are  gro' 

The  island  is  divided  into  sevi 
Corf^  Uapades,  Peretia,  Agra 
Skongili,  and  Milichia.  Its  capi 
in  the  district  of  the  same  nam( 
which  is  almost  impregnably  fortU 
16,000  to  18^000  inhabitants,  and 
prosperooB  commerce.  The  otkt 
Liapade%  with  26,000  inhahiteatt ; 
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more  with  a  unaller  popu- 


ad  to  the  Routh-east  of  CorAi,  U 
SB  eircnmference,  and  has  about 
ti.  It  prodoces  wine,  oil,  and 
)U  is  its  chief  produce,  and  it  is 
t  Und.  The  town,  or  rather  vil- 
Pcvto  Ghd,  and  has  a  good  luur- 
xo^  which  lies  three  miles  to  the 
oliabited  by  a  few  fishermen  and 

BAt  the  ancient  Leueas,  is  in 
20  miles,  and  varies  in  breadth 
les.  It  was  anciently  joined  to 
but  the  isthmus  was  cut  throua^h 
ipinians,  or,  as  others  say,  the 
he  channel  between  the  island 
nent  is  at  present  narrow  and 
I  a  sandy  island  in  the  midst  of 
itrong  fortress  of  Santa  Maura. 
}duces  com,  wine,  oil,  citrons, 

almonds,  and  other  fruit,  and 
es.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
lichi,  the  cliief  town,  contains 
abitants.  The  total  population 
t  is  about  18,000.  Fort-Drepano, 
!  Amaxichi,  in  this  island,  is  an 
>ur.  Cape  Ducato,  opposite  Ce- 
!  celebrated  rock  of  Leueas,  once 

of  despairing  lovers.  To  the 
ikmta  Maura,  and  belonging  to 
.  isle  of  Megalonisi,  wtiich  is  in- 
as  olive  plantations  and  sheep 

,  the  ancient  Cephallenia,  which 
snrcantonsor  districts,  is  situate 
alf  of  Lepanto,  and  is  about  31 
1,  and  fh>m  10  to  20  in  breadth. 
,  in  1834,  was  57, 174.  The  climate 
)wers  bloom  in  the  season  wbich 
winter,  and  the  trees  bear  ripe 
lie  year,  in  April  and  November ; 
le  latter  month  are  smaller  than 
le  Cephalonians  are  represented 
rions  and  intelligent  tlian  their 
onn.  Tliey  carry  on  mannfac" 
n,  and  engage  in  commercial 
eonsiderable  extent.  The  chief 
Ic  are  oil,  muscadine  wine,  and 
giapes  called  currants;  tliat  is. 


corinths.  The  capital  is  Argostoli ;  which  has 
5300  inhabitants,  uid  a  good  iiarbour.  Lixnriis 
a  more  handsome  town,  with  5000  inhabitants. 

Tbbaki,  or  LiTTLS  CaruALONU,  was  the 
ancient  Itliaca,  the  birthplace  and  kingdom  of 
Ulysses.  It  is  separated  fjoom  Cephalonia  by 
a  channel  between  3  and  4  miles  wido^  and  is 
12  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  It  has  9G74  inha- 
bitants, and  its  principal  tovm  is  Vathi,  wliich 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  population  of 
2000  persons.  Tlie  exports  of  Theioki  are  wine, 
oil,  and  currants. 

Zaittb,  the  ancient  Zacynthus,  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Morea, 
and  is  about  14  miles  long,  and  8  broad.  The 
climate  and  produce  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  islands.  Its  principal  riches  consist  in 
currants,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  large  plain 
under  the  shelter  of  mountains,  whence  the  sua 
has  greater  power  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
Here  are  also  the  finest  peaches  in  the  world, 
each  weighing  eight  or  ten  ounces.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  are  nearly  40,000.  The 
principal  town  is  Zante,  .which  is  fortified,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  19,nou  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  Ionian 
republic. 

Cbbioo,  formerly  Cythera,  is  situated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  aliout  20 
miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  contains,  beside 
the  chief  town,  which  is  called  Capsali,  31  vil- 
lages, with  abont  9000  inhabitants.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous;  but 
there  are  many  small  valleys  which  produce 
com  and  flax:  the  cotton-plant  is  also  culti- 
vated here;  and  good  wine  is  made  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  not  for  exportation.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  cattle.  It  also  boasts  of  20 
churches,  and  9  Aree-schools.  The  island  has 
two  ports;  but  its  trade  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  people  are  a  simple  honest  race,  cheerful 
and  content  with  thai  scanty  mecms  of  sub- 
sistence. Among  the  natural  curiosities  may 
be  mentioned  a  cavern,  which  has  never  been 
explored  to  the  end,  but  which  exhibits,  in  the 
progress  of  research,  an  arborescent  appear- 
ance, compared  by  Mr.  Gait  to  a  "  subterranean 
forest  of  petrified  trees."  Midway  between 
Cerigo  and  Candia  lies  the  little  island  of  Ceri- 
gotto.    It  is  a  dependency  of  Cerigo. 


ASIA. 


■  Emope  and  AfHca  in  the  ex- 
itoriet,  so  also  is  it  superior  to 
■eai^  of  its  air;  the  fertility  of 
diekraaaesa  of  its  firuits;  the 
IwlMunie  qualities  of  its  plants, 
U;  the  lalabrity  of  its  dmgs; 


the  quantity,  variety,  beauty,' and  value  of  its 
gems;  the  richness  of  its  metals;  and  the  fine- 
ness of  its  silk  and  cotton.  According  to  the 
sacred  records,  it  was  in  Asia  that  the  all-wise 
Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  in 
which  he  formed  the  first  man  and  first  woman. 
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from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was  to  sprinfc* 
After  the  deluge,  Asia  became  a^n  the  narsery 
of  the  world,  whence  the  descendants  of  Noah 
dispersed  their  variona  colonies  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  in  Asia  that  God 
placed  his  once  fawourite  people,  the  Hebrews, 
whom  he  enlightened  by  revelations  delivered 
by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
Oracles  of  Truth.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the 
great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was 
accomplished  by  hib  divine  Son;  and  it  was 
hence  that  the  light  of  his  glorious  Gospel  was 
carried,  with  amazing  rapidity,  into  all  the 
known  nations,  by  his  disciples  and  followers. 
Here  the  first  Christian  churches  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  Christian  faith  was  miracu- 
lously propagated  and  cherished,  even  with  the 
blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Asia 
that  the  first  edifices  were  reared,  and  the  first 
empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals. 
On  all  these  accounts,  this  quarter  claims  a 
sui«friority  over  the  rest.  It  must,  however, 
be  owned,  that  a  great  change  has  happened  in 
that  part  olf  it  called  Turkey,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  ancient  splendour,  and,  from  the 
most  populous  and  the  best-cultivated  spot  in 
Asia,  has  almost  become  a  desert.  The  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia  continue  nearly  in  their 
former  condition,  the  soil  being  as  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
for  their  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  luxury. 
This  eflfeminacy  is  chiefly  produced  by  the 
•  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  it  is  in  some 
measure  heightened  by  custom  and  education ; 
and  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less  visible  as 
the  several  nations  are  seated  farther  from,  or 
nearer  to,  the  north.  Hence  the  Tartars,  who 
live  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  with  the  French 
and  Germans,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  strong,  and 
vigorous,  as  any  European  nation.  What  is 
deficient  in  the  robust  frame  of  their  bodies, 
among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  most  southern  regions,  is  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity 
of  their  minds,  and  their  aptitude  for  various 
kinds  of  workmanship,  which  our  most  skilAil 
mechanics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imitate. 
In  early  times  the  south-western  portion  of 
this  vast  extent  of  territory  was  successively 
governed  by  the  Ass3nrian8,  the  Medes,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks;  while  the  immense 
regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known 
to  Alexander,  or  the  ancient  conquerors.  On 
the  decline  of  those  empires,  a  small  part  of 
Asia  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Saracens 
founded  in  Asia,  in  Afirica,  and  in  Europe,  a 
more  extensive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus  or 
Alexander.  In  the  13th  century,  the  Mongols, 
under  the  khan  Genghiz,  (corruptly  called 
Zingis,)  overran  Asia  from  China  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  his  grandson  Honlakou  extin- 
guished the  remaining  splendour  of  the  khali- 
Cate.    Timonr  pursued  a  similar  career  of 


success;  the  Turks  established  their  wf 
from  the  flrontiers  of  Persia  to  the  Archipdajto: 
and  the  Russians  have  for  two  centuries  pos- 
sessed the  northern  division  of  this  extenti^e 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  prevailing  form  of  government,  in  Asi>< 
is  absolute  monarchy.  If  any  of  its  inhabiunts 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  some  share  of  Ubertj,tbe]r 
must  be  merely  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Muj 
of  the  Asiatic  nations,  when  the  Dutch  ont 
came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  hov  it 
was  possible  for  any  people  to  live  under  anf 
other  form  of  government  than  that  of  a  des- 
potic monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  p»rt 
of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India,  profess  Moham- 
medanism. The  Persian  and  Indian  Moslems 
are  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  while  the  others  follow 
that  of  Omar;  but  both  acknowledge  Moham- 
med for  their  lawgiver,  and  the  Koran  for  the!: 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parti  o( 
Tartary,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  people  arc  generally  heatliens  aad 
idolaters.  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  all  paitsoi 
Asia.  Christianity,  though  planted  here  wi'l" 
wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apostles  and  primi- 
tive fathers,  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse  bf 
the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  and  after»arJj 
of  the  Turks:  incredible  indeed  have  beenthr 
hazards,  perils,  and  sufferings,  of  the  Catholit 
missionaries,  to  propagate  their  doctrines  is 
the  most  distant  regions,  and  amon;  the 
grossest  idolaters:  but  their  labours  baft 
hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  abortitt 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  avarice,  cmeltji 
and  ii^ustice  of  the  Europeans,  who  resort 
thither  in  search  of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  principal  languages  spoken  in  Asii  ai* 
the  modem  Greek,  the  Turkish,  the  Euaaiai, 
the  Tartarian,  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  the  M*- 
layan,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese.  Soac 
of  the  European  languages  are  also  spok* 
upon  the  coasts  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Asia  is  situated  between^ 
and  190  degrees  of  east  or  170  of  west  loofcitoK 
and  between  the  equator  and  78  deKteea  o> 
north  latitude.    It  is  about  S500  miles  in  knftk 
from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  west,  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Tartary ;  and  aboat  MOOoil^ 
in  breadth,  flrom  the  most  sontheni  psi^  « 
Malacca,  to  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asi>»' 
Russia.    It  is  bounded  by  the  Frosea  Ocetf 
on  the  north ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  ft<>> 
Afirica  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  flrom  Europe  Iqr  tv 
Levant  or  Mediterranean,  the  Archipdatio.  »t 
Hellespont,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Blaa 
Sea,  the  Caucasian  chain  of  moontains,  the 
Uralian  chain,  and  the  river  Oby,  which  ftW 
into  the  Arctic,  or  Northern  Oeeu.  On  tk 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific,  which  tep** 
rates  it  from  America;  and,  on  the  south, ^ 
the  Indian  Ocean;  so  that  it  is  ahno»_g^ 
rounded  by  the  sea.     The  prindpal  it^»* 
which  divide  this  country  are  the  fdkiviiC- 
The  subordinate  diriaioDs  will  be  BOlieeA  i> 
the  respective  articles. 
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Nations. 


atic 
.uBsia 

>rgia,  &C. 


nese 

bet 

epend. 

na 

idoostan 

ia  beyond 
le  Uanges 

sia 

bU 

ia 

ly  Land 

Alia,  or 
sia  Minor 

rbeker,  or 
[esopota- 


c,  or 
baldea 

eomania, 
■Armenia 

■dittan,  or 
uyria 


Leogtb. 


4000 
500 

2600 

ISoO 
1000 
1400 

1900 

1800 
850 

1480 
240 
180 

TOO 

320 

250 
350 
200 


Breadth. 


1850 
480 

1000 

480 
1100 
1100 

12U0 

800 

900 
SOO  to 

laoo 

100 
50 

430 

180 

200 
250 
150 


Sqaare 
Miles. 


5,500,000 
100,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 

1,200,000 

about 
800,000 

700,000 

1,400,000 

700,000 

112,000 

280,000 

70,000 

30,000 
45,000 
30,000 


Chief 
Cities. 


Tobolsk 

Teflis 

Kiu-yan, 

or 
Moukden 

Lassa 

Bokhara 

Pekin 

Delhi, 
Calcutta 

New  Ava 

Teheran 

Mecca 

Aleppo 

JeruBa« 
lem 

Bursa 
Diarbeker 

Bagdad 

Erzerum 

Solsrma- 
neah 


Dtst.  and 

bearing 

b.   Lond. 


2160  N.E, 
1920  E. 

4480  N.  E 

3780  E. 
2900  E. 
4320  S.E. 

3720  S.  E, 

4800  S.E. 
2300  S.E. 
2640  S.  E. 
1860  S.  E. 
1920  S.  E. 

1440  S. E. 

2060  S.E. 

2240  S. E. 
1860  S.  E. 

2220  E. 


Diff.  of 

time  from 

London. 


4  10  bef. 

3  10  bef. 

8    4  bef. 

5  40  bef. 

4  36  bef. 
7  25  bef. 

5  16  bef. 

6  44  bef. 
3  20  bef. 
2  52  bef. 
2  30  bef. 
2  24  bef. 

1  48  bef. 

2  56  bef. 

3  04  bef. 

2  44  bef. 

3  —  bef. 


Reliipon. 


Ch.  &  Pa. 
Mo.  &  Ch. 

Pagans. 

Pagans. 

Pagans. 

Pagans. 

Mob.  P.  & 
Ch. 

Pa.  &  M. 

Moham. 

Moham. 

Ch.  &  Mo. 

Ch.  &  Mo. 

Moham. 


3      § 

<t  «  s 

|S-2 


Moham. 


!f  Asiatic  islands  are  those  which  i  matra,  Celebes,  Java,  Ceylon,  the  Philippineau 
tbe  empire  of  Japan,  Borneo,  Su-  |  and  tlie  Spice  Islands. 
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XXTSNT  AND  SITUATION. 
liJct  Degrees. 

960\  ^^^^.^  /27.  &  45.  E.  long. 

ami   "«*««"  \31.  &  41.  N.  Ut. 
;  about  520,000  square  miles,  with 
awHutoeach. 
BiBSw^Tbis  coontiy  ia  bounded  by 


the  Black  Sea  and  Circassia,  on  the  north;  by 
Persia,  on  the  east ;  by  Arabia  and  the  Levant 
Sea,  on  the  south;  and  by  the  Archipelago, 
the  Hellespont,  and  Propontis,  which  separate 
it  from  Europe,  on  the  west.  By  European 
geographers,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  generally  di* 
Tided  in  the  following  manner. 
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Divisiun*. 

The  eastern  provinces 
are 


Natolia,  or  Ania  the 
Less,  on  the  west 


Snbdivisiout. 

'  1.  The  Arabian  Irak,  or  Chaldea 
2.  Diarbeker 


Chief  Town«. 

.    .    Bagdad. 
Diarbeker. 

Kurdistan Solymaneah. 

Turcomania,  or  Armenia Eneram. 

Natolia  Proper Bursa. 

Amasia Araasia. 

Aladulia Adana. 

Caramania Konieh. 


East  of  the  Levant  Sea  .  .  Syria,  with  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land    Aleppo,  Jenualem. 


The  Turkish  distribution  bears,  however,  no 
resemblance  to  the  foregoing.  The  whole  Asi- 
atic territory,  with  the  exception  of  Arabia,  is 
ilivided  into  eighteen eyalets  orpashalics,  which 
are  subdivided  into  numerous  sanjaks  or  go- 
vernments. Of  the  sanjaks  many  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  pasha  within  whose  circle  they  are 
included,  and  even  yield  merely  a  nominal 
obedience,  or  none  at  all,  to  the  sultan  himself. 
Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  contains  the  eya- 
lets of  Anadoli,  Adena,  Caramania,  Mcrash, 
Sivas,  and  Trebizond— Abmkma,  with  part  of 
Kurdistan  and  Georgia,  those  of  Erzerum, 
Van,  and  Kars— Ottoman  Kurdistan,  that  of 
Shehrezar  — Mesopotamia,  or  Al-jkzirah, 
with  Irak  Ababi,  those  of  Diarbekir,  Kakka, 
and  Mosul  —  and  Stria,  or  Sham,  those  of 
Ilaleb,  or  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Acre,  and  Tri- 
poli. 

Mountains. — These  are  famous  in  sacred 
as  well  as  profane  writings:  the  moat  remark- 
able are  Olympus,  Taurus,  Anti-taurus,  Ararat, 
Lebanon,  and  ilermon. 

Rivers — Lakes— Mineral  Waters. — The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  after  a  course  of  about  1300  Eng- 
lish miles;  the  Tigris,  which  flows  into  the  Eu- 
phrates about  60  miles  to  the  north  of  Bassora, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  800  miles ;  Maeander,  tlie 
Sarabat,  or  ancient  Uermus,  the  Orontes,  in 
Syria,  and  the  Jordan. 

The  lake  of  Van,  in  Kurdistan,  is  about  80 
miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  lake  of  Rack- 
ama,  to  the  south  of  Ililleh,  is  about  'SO  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  commuuication  with  the 
Euphrates.  The  lake  of  Asphaltites,  usually 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine,  into  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  is  about  50  miles  in  length, 
and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
saltness  and  density  of  its  waters. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Bursa  are  in  great 
estimation.  The  water  smokes,  and  is  so  hot 
as  to  scald  the  hand.  There  are  several  other 
hot  and  mineral  springs  in  different  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Metals  —  Minebals.  —  The  mountainous 
provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  a  variety  of  valuable  minerals  and 
metals;  but  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of 
those  who  possess  the  country  are  so  great, 
that  nature  has  lavished  her  gifts  in  vain. 

CuKATS.— Though  the  climate  of  this  cotm- 
try  Is  dellghtftil  in  the  atmost  degree,  and 


naturally  salubrious  to  the  human  constitution, 
yet  such  is  the  equality  with  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  dispensed  his  benefits,  that  Tur- 
key, both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  often  vinte^ 
by  the  plague— a  dreadful  scourge  to  manklD-i 
wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here  donbly  dr- 
stmctive,  from  the  native  indolence  of  t!ic 
Turks,  and  their  superstitious  belief  in  p7^ 
destination,  which  prevents  them  from  a$io; 
the  proper  precautions  to  defend  themKhf' 
against  this  calamity. 

Soil  and  Produce. — As  this  coantry  foo- 
tains  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Asia,  it  u 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  it 
produces  all  the  luxuries  of  life  in  the  ntmoct 
abundance.  Raw  silk,  com,  wine,  oil,  hooey, 
fruit  of  every  species,  coffee,  myrrh,  flfsnlda- 
cense,  and  odoriferdus  plants  and  drug*,  ve 
natives  here  almost  without  culture,  which  i* 
practised  chiefly  by  the  Greeks  and  AnnauaBS 
The  olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  flga,  ni 
dates,  produced  in  these  provinces,  are  h^htr 
delicious,  and  in  such  plen^,  that  they  co« 
the  inhabitants  a  mere  trifle,  and,  it  is  said,  ii 
some  places  nothing.  Their  asparagna  is  n- 
commonly  large ;  and  their  grapes  fax  ezeeeJ 
those  of  other  countries  in  size.  In  shtA 
nature  has  brought  all  her  productions  hoti* 
apparent  perfection. 

Animals.— The  breeds  of  the  ToikiA  ai 
Arabian  hones,  the  latter  especially,  aie  nln- 
able  beyond  any  in  the  world,  and  have  eet- 
siderably  improved  that  of  the  English.  Wc 
know  of  no  quadrupeds  that  are  pecalisr  t* 
these  countries;  but  they  contain  all  that  ire 
necessary  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Camels  ut 
here  in  much  request,  Arom  their  stieBftk. 
their  agility,  and,  above  aU,  their  modeniitt 
in  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  grtater  tk« 
that  of  any  other  known  animaL  That  mM» 
facture  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  caaelA 
was  originally  made  of  a  mixture  of  eamrt*' 
hair  and  silk,  though  it  is  now  oftai  madevilh 
wool  and  silk. 

As  to  birds,  here  are  wild  fowl  in  RRit  fCf 
fection :  the  ostriches  are  well  knomi  by  thdf 
tallness,  swiftness  in  ruiminjb  tatd  stqi<i9> 
Except  lampreys,  mullets,  and  ofKUn,  tht 
Roman  epicures  prized  no  fish  bat  tteM  ^ 
were  found  in  Ada. 

Natural  CuBiosinxa.— The  natml  eniO' 
sities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  thou|^  xWrj  w»A  ^ 
numerous,  seem  to  have  been  little  ti^oi*^* 
described  by  traveller!,  who  have  ia  ge»B*' 
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live  to  the  remainB  of  antiquity 
toit  all  the  proTinces  of  this 
Two  or  thi«e  of  them,  how- 
aentioned.  The  first  is  in  a 
t  Taurus,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
.ofty  ridffe,  the  highest  point  of 
an  altitude  of  nearly  8000  feet, 
ailed  Solyma,  and  now  bears 
Jitalu,  has  always  teemed  with 
ae  part  of  it  is  the  celebrated 
now  called  the  Yanar,  an  ever- 
:ensely  hot  flame,  but  without 
probably  consists  of  ignited 
3   shepherds   frequently   cook 

it,  and  the  simple  natives  are 
that  it  will  not  roast  any  meat 
stolen.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Jitalu '  every  autumn  a  nightly 
)  issue  from  the  summit  of  the 
r  than  the  report  of  any  can- 
>mpanied  by  fire  and  smoke;' 
which  Captain  Beaufort  judi- 
s  to  be  similar  to  those  ex- 
aexplained,  which  have  been 
ers  among  the  elevated  ranges 
uth  America.  A  tradition  also 
r  his  flight  from  Egypt,  Moses 
htalu,  which  has  thence  ob- 
of  Moossadaghy,  or  the  Moun- 

The  northernmost  portion  of 
it  extends  from  the  sea- shore 
r,  rises,  peak  above  peak,  with 
as  to  have  acquired  the  name 
s  Ladder." 

n  of  a  similar  kind  occurs  near 
rdistan.  The  place  is  called 
nes,  and  the  phenomenon  has 
e  remotest  period.  "  The  spot 
mes  issue  has  a  dull,  dusky, 
n  broad  daylight,  and  they  are 
>n  near  approach.  The  evolu- 
eous  acid  is  so  great,  that  it 
itolerable;  and  a  thermometer 
ived  gases  rose  to  220  degrees. 
ar  is  thrust  into  the  ground  a 
s  forth;  not  the  pale  lambent 
by  carburetted  hydrogen,  nor 
(ht  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  in 

a  fierce  and  ardent  fire,  like 
d  be  produced  by  the  mingled 
hur,  coal,  and  bitumen.  The 
eature  in  the  present  case  is, 
t  of  the  phenomenon ;  its  ex- 
i ;  and  that,  according  to  report, 
ing  the  dryest  weather." 

natural  curiosities  may  be 
amnerons  and    inexhaustible 

which  are  found  between  the 
he  Tigris.  Mr.  Rich  describes 
lich  is  in  the  hill  pass  at  Tooz 
[t  is  about  15  feet  deep,  10  of 
with  water,  on  which  floats  the 
itance.  The  latter  is  skimmed 
ter  is  conveyed  to  reservoirs, 
Uixes,  and  becomes  excellent 
hite  brilliant  grain,  free  trom  , 


bitterness.  It  is  worth  about  20;000  piastres 
yearly.  The  daily  produce  of  the  oil  is  about 
30  pints. 

Pbovincks — CiTus— Chikf  Towns — Edi- 
TiCBs. — The  cities  and  towns  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  insignificant  in  general*  because  they  have 
little  trade,  and  have  greatly  declined  from 
their  ancient  grandeur.  Aleppo,  however,  the 
real  name  of  which  is  Haleb,  preserves  a  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  cities  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  is  still  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is 
superior  in  its  buildings  and  conveniences  to 
most  of  the  Turkish  cities.  The  houses,  as 
usual,  in  the  East,  consist  of  a  large  court,  with 
a  dead  wall  to  the  street ;  an  arcade  or  piassa 
running  round  it,  paved  with  marble;  and  an 
elegant  fountain  of  the  some  material  in  the 
middle.  Aleppo  and  its  suburbs  are  seven  miles 
in  compass,  standing  on  eight  small  hills,  of 
unequal  height,  on  the  highest  of  which  the 
citadel  is  erected,  but  of  no  great  strength. 
An  old  wall,  and  a  broad  ditch,  now  in  many 
places  turned  into  gardens,  surround  the  city, 
which  was  estimated  by  the  late  Dr.  Russell  to 
contain  230,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000 
were  Christians  and  5000  Jews ;  but,  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  dreadftil  earthquake,  in 
1822,  which  destroyed  nearly  two-thir(^  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  subsequent  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  it  does  not  contain  more  than 
150,000.  Whole  streets  are  uninhabited,  and 
bazaars  abandoned.  It  is  ftimished  with  most 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  except  good  water, 
within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct,  distant  about  four  miles,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  with  large 
square  stones,  and  are  kept  very  c^n.  The 
gardens  are  pleasant,  being  laid  oub  in  vine- 
yards, olive,  fig,  and  pistachio  trees:  but  the 
country  round  is  rough  and  barren.  Foreign 
merchants  are  numerous  here,  and  transact 
their  business  in  caravanserais,  or  large  square 
buildings,  containing  their  warehoiues,  lodg- 
ing-rooms, and  counting-houses.  This  city 
abounds  in  neat  mosques,  some  of  which  are 
even  magnificent ;  in  public  bagnios,  which  are 
very  ref^shing;  and  bazaars,  which  are  formed 
into  long,  narrow,  arehed,  or  covered  streets, 
with  little  shops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 
The  coflfee  is  excellent,  and  considered  by  the 
Turks  as  a  high  luxury;  and  the  sweetmeats 
and  fruit  are  delicious.  European  merehants 
live  here  in  greater  splendour  and  safety  than 
in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in 
consequence  of  partictilar  capitulations  with 
the  Porte.  Coaches  or  carrii^es  are  not  used 
here ;  but  persons  of  quality  ride  on  horseback, 
«ith  a  number  of  servants  before  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.  The  English,  French, 
and  Dutch,  have  consuls,  who  are  much  re- 
spected, and  appear  abroad,  the  English  espe- 
cially, with  marks  of  distinction.  Scanderoon, 
or  Alexandretta,  about  70  mUes  to  tYi«  'n««&\,  ot 
Aleppo,  and  the  port  of  tliat  city,  \%  tMTR  «&aao«x 
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depopulated ;  but  its  vicinage  is  dignified  with 
superb  remains  of  antiquity. 

As  the  mosques  and  bapniios,  mentioned 
above,  are  built  in  nearly  the  same  manner  in 
all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  we  shall  here 
give  a  general  description  of  them. 

Mosques  are  of  a  square  form,  and  generally 
of  stone:  before  the  cliief  gate  there  is  a  square 
court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  it  has  low 
galleries  round  it,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  marble  pillars.  Those  galleries  serve  for 
places  of  ablution  before  the  Mohammedans 
go  into  the  mosque.  About  every  mosque 
there  are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  another.  These  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned 
with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and  from 
them,  without  the  use  of  a  bell,  the  people  are 
called  to  prayer  by  certain  ofBcers  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  No  woman  is  allowed  to 
enter  a  mosque ;  nor  can  a  man  with  his  shoes 
or  stockings  on.  Most  of  these  buildings  have 
in  their  vicinity  a  place  of  entertainment  for 
strangers  during  three  days. 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mohammedan  countries 
are  admirably  well  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  square,  but 
more  frequently  circular,  built  of  white  well- 
polished  stone  or  marble.  Kach  bagnio  has 
three  rooms;  the  first  is  used  for  dressing  and 
undressing;  the  second  contains  the  water, 
and  the  third  the  bath;  all  of  them  are  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  operation 
of  the  bath  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Bagdad,  built  upon  the  Tigris,  was  founded  by 
the  caliph  Almansor,  in  706,  and  was  for  some 
centuries  the  metropolis  of  the  khalifate,  under 
the  Saracens.  This  city  retains  few  marks  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  form  of  nearly 
an  irregular  square,  having  a  circuit  of  about 
five  miles,  and  is  ill-built,  and  rudely  fortified  by 
a  high  brick-wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  but  the 
con  veniency  of  its  situat  ion  renders  it  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  it  has  still 
a  considerable  trade,  being  annually  visited  by 
the  caravans  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  and  sup- 
plied also  with  the  produce  of  Persia  and  India. 
The  houses  are  generally  large,  and  many  of 
them  rise  to  the  height  of  several  stories ;  they 
are  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  arched  over 
to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  the  air ;  many 
of  the  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Vene- 
tian glass,  and  the  ceilings  ornamented  with 
chequered  work.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a 
court-yard  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  small  plantation  of  orange-trees.  The 
bazaars  are  spacious,  filled  with  shops  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
handsome;  but  the  m^jor  part  are  poor  in 
design,  and  mean  in  execution,  and  many  of 
the  shops  which  they  contain  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state.  These  were  erected  by  the  Per- 
■ians,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
place,  M  were  also  the  bagnios.  There  are 
alao  6  colleges  and  200  mosquet.  lu  the  uurih- 


west  comer  of  the  city  stands  the  eastle,  whirk 
is  of  white  stone,  and  commands  the  river,  coo- 
sisting  of  curtains  and  bastions,  on  which  some 
large  cannon  are  mounted,  with  t«'0  mortsn 
in  each  bastion,  but  in  so  bad  a  state  a»  to  be 
supposed  unable  to  support  one  firing.  BtVtw 
the  castle,  by  the  water-side,  stood  the  pslace 
of  the  Turkish  governor,  which  is  now  in  ruiw: 
and  there  are  many  summer-booses  oo  the 
river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  An- 
bians  who  inhabited  this  city  under  the  kbaliA 
were  remarkable  for  the  ptirity  and  elegsnwof 
their  dialect.  Before  the  fearful  plague  of  ISi^i, 
the  poptilation  was  estimated  at  nearly  \aOfl»; 
but,  since  then,  it  has  been  much  diminislted 
by  famine  and  inundation,  as  well  as  by  tb< 
pestilence.  Ko  less  than  15,0OU  perished  if 
one  fiood. 

Bassura,  or  Basra,  which  is  situated  bek)v 
the  part  where  the  Tigris  joins  the  Euphrttci, 
is  considered  as  the  second  city  of  the  paibalic 
of  Bagdad ;  but  it  has  greatly  declin<^  Avm 
its  former  wealth  and  importance,  thoiu^  it 
still  boasts  of  a  population  of  60,000.  who  artf 
on  an  extensive  trade.  The  houses  are  mtaij 
built  of  sun-dried  clay;  the  bazaars  are  mise- 
rable structures ;  and,  of  forty  mosques,  oalf 
one  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  city  is  mtci 
miles  in  circumference,  but  a  large  part  of  ib( 
included  space  is  occupied  by  cora  fields  uJ 
plantations  of  date  trees.  The  Arabs  fivn  thr 
most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitanti:  hi 
the  Armenians  are  the  chief  managers  of  ikf 
foreign  trade.  For  the  merchandise  of  Bnajh 
India,  they  chiefiy  exchange  buUioa,  pwK 
copper,  silk,  dates,  and  gall-nuts;  aad  tkai 
horses,  which  are  strong  and  beautiAil,aie^ 
articles  of  exportation. 

Mosul,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  pasha  oft** 
tails,  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Hgrii.B' 
was  a  fiourishing  town ;  but  it  is  bow  vikMf 
declining,  though  it  still  has  nearly  S(V(>O0i^ 
bitants ;  among  whom,  beside  Turks,  are  naV 
Kourds,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  Thi 
general  aspect  is  mean,  the  streeu  beiag  if- 
rew,  irregular,  and  ill  paved.  The  hooaei  iR 
chiefly  construtted  of  small  unhewn  itcM 
cemented  with  mortar,  and  plastered  witk  ■■'> 

Diarbeker,  the  ancient  Amida,  was  fDmolf 
the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  aad  is  ■** 
the  seat  of  a  powerfkil  pasha,  who  is  not  slw- 
gether  subservient  to  the  Porte.  It  is  situn' 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is  tamnM 
by  a  wall  of  basalt,  with  towers  at  tatenriik 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and  tunoosM 
its  height  and  solidity.  Many  of  tlw  hoaio 
are  very  handsome ;  one  mosque  is  partinUdf 
magnificent,  and  the  castle  is  a  great  enaat' 
to  the  town.  Manufactures  and  eomumtm* 
prosecuted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ipW< 
and  the  inhabitanta,  who  nearly  asMat  » 
&U,000,  bear  a  better  character  tkaa  tksse  ^ 
most  Turkish  towns.  They  indalge  tkrir  ■•■ 
men  with  a  degree  of  liberty  QBeoaBoa  la  tki 
Kast,  and  treat  strangers  with  eooitesr  asl 
respect. 
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i#  Kurdistan  was  fonnerly  Kara- 
owSolyiiianeah.  The  latter  place 
(in,  and  waa  at  one  period  a  floa- 
intaining  2000  houses,  5  mosques, 
eniB.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
war,  extortion,  cholera,  and  the 
is  little  better  than  a  collection 
ruins,  and  the  population  is 
i  scanty  number.  The  climate 
>ld  in  winter,  especially  during 
I,  and  snow  sometimes  lies  on 
ir  two  months.  The  country 
ivided  between  the  Turks  and 
mong  independent  tribes,  which 
I  beys  or  emirs.  The  tribes  are 
and  partly  stationary.  Speaking 
Lieutenant  Heude  says,  "They 
re,  and  animation;  robbers  by 
i  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
tave  thick  manly  beards,  with 
»,  which  are  often  contrasted 
t  of  liquid  bine.  They  are  con- 
with  pistols,  a  dagger,  and  a 
falchion;  and  the  ruddy  glow 
>ngh  an  olive  complexion  finishes 
id  stamps  the  daring  outlaw  as 
bardy  mountaineer.  The  Kur-. 
ill  suit  their  lords:  mountain- 
:ir  youth,  and  lovely,  laughing, 
ids,  they  are  Amazons  in  their 
id  follow  their  husbands  in  all 
gs.  The  Kurds  are  exceedingly 
ig  the  antelope,  and  commonly 
ipeed  over  every  kind  of  ground, 
ition  or  mishap;  their  horses 
respect  certainly  remarkable, 
.e  greater  part  of  the  mountain- 
acquainted  with,  they  are  com- 
arger  size,  and  as  beautiful  and 
f  are  indefatigable  and  sure." 
a  large  commercial  and  partly 
;  but  the  houses  are  low,  and 
iefly  of  wood.  It  had  once  con- 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and, 
lation  of  130,000  souls ;  but,  when 
took  possession  of  the  place. 
It  war  with  the  Turks,  most  o^ 
t  emigrated.  Since  the  peace  of 
which  the  town  was  restored  to 
e  of  the  emigrants  have  returned, 
er,  the  population  had  only  risen 

rosa,  was  formerly  the  Turkish 
±e  suburbs,  it  is  about  six  miles 
>ce.  It  is  romantically  situated 
ty  of  Mount  Olympus;  and  a 
the  middle  of  the  city  over  per- 
ka.  A  mosque,  built  by  Or-khan, 
degree  of  elegance ;  that  of  Ba- 
nore  admired;  and  two  shrines 
el,  while  they  afford  a  delightful 
ntiy,  excite  the  reverence  of  the 
le  whole  number  of  mosque* 
own  abounds  in  a  remarkable 
prings,  some  of  which  are  salu- 
ative:  every  house  has  its  foun- 


tain. There  axe,  in  this  neighbourhood*  seven 
public  baths,  naturally  warm,  which  are  much 
frequented;  and  it  is  said  that  the  private  baths 
amount  to  3000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
to  the  number  of  100,000,  are  industrious,  more 
particularly  the  Christian  and  Jewish  parts 
of  the  population :  they  manufacture  a  great 
deal  of  silk,  velvet,  and  gauze,  and  also  coloured 
linen ;  and  their  firuit,  confectionary,  and  bread, 
are  excellent. 

Angora,  capital  of  a  pashalic,  is  a  strong 
town,  embosomed  among  mountains,  and  has 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  some  trade,  pturticularly  in  that  yam 
of  which  shalloons  are  made,  and  in  shawls  of 
goafs  hair,  which  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Timour  obtained  his 
famous  victory  over  Bayezid. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called 
Caramania,  is  an  extensive  province,  fertile 
though  mountainous,  and  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  a  fine  climate:  but  it  has  few  important 
tovms ;  and  the  people  in  general  are  rude  and 
uncivilized.  Some  of  the  provincial  governors 
can  scarcely  be  called  subjects  to  the  Forte,  as 
they  seem  to  pay  only  a  nominal  allegiance; 
and  they  find  great  difficulty  in  taming  the 
spirit  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom  subsist  by 
robbery  and  piracy. 

Smyrna,  which  the  Turks  call  Izmir,  is  the 
most  considerable  town  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient.  It  contains  about  130,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are  Jews,  and 
12,000  Greeks.  The  excellence  of  its  harbour 
renders  it  the  centre  of  all  the  traffic  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  preserves 
it  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  the  other  parts  of 
this  country,  comprehending  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia, 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  (territories 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  history,) 
are  now,  through  the  Turkish  indolence  and 
tyranny,  either  forsaken,  or  a  theatre  of  ruins. 
The  sites  of  ancient  cities  are  still  discern- 
ible; and,  so  luxuriant  is  nature  in  those  coun- 
tries, that  in  many  places  she  triumphs  over 
her  forlorn  condition.  Of  Smyrna  we  may 
farther  observe,  that  it  is  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  makes  a  very  handsome 
appearance  when  approached  by  sea.  Its 
domes  and  minarets,  interspersed  with  cy- 
presses, rise  finely  above  the  tiers  of  houses, 
and  the  summit  of  the  hill  varies  the  view  by 
the  display  of  a  spacious  fortress.  The  town  is 
not  so  ill  built  as  many  other  Turkish  towns 
are ;  and  the  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  general  civility  even  of  the 
Moslem  inhabitants,  contribute  to  render  this  a 
desirable  abode,  except  for  three  months,  when 
the  heat,  though  tempered  by  a  westerly  wind 
in  the  day,  and  by  a  land-breeze  in  the  night, 
is  scarcely  endurable,  and  is  attended  with 
very  unpleasant  attacks  from  stinging  flies  and 
still  more  troublesome  mosquitoes.  The  Greeks 
in  this  city  seemed  to  thrive  and  flourish  in. 
trade  and  in  progressive  edacaXvou,N<Yi.<e;ii  \:^« 
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ried  on.  The  shops  of  the  shoemakers  fill  two 
streets. 

Sardis,  now  called  Sart,  fonncrly  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  realm,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  is  reduced  to  a  few  clay  huts,  inha- 
bited by  herdsmrn;  but  the  villaKe  and  its 
iieiKiibiiurhood  may  boast  of  two  very  intcrcst- 
iuK  reiiiaius  of  antiquity.  One  is  the  buryinfc- 
place  of  the  I^ydian  king^s,  the  other  is  the  vast 
Ionic  temple  of  Cybcle. 

Opposite  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos  was  a  viUafcc 
called  Ilaivali,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  some  enterprininfc  Greeks,  rose 
into  imjiortance,  and  received  such  accessions 
as  nearly  swelled  its  population  to  30,000.  The 
inhabitants  were  all  Greeks,  the  Turks  being 
(^eluded  by  a  decree  of  the  Porte.  Various 
branches  of  manufactures  and  trade  flourished  at 
this  i)lace;  and.  In  1803,  a  college  was  erected 
in  which  the  number  of  scholars  sometimes 
amounted  to  350.  But,  when  a  body  of  Greek 
imiurKcnts  from  Europe  had  landed  in  tliat 
part  of  .Vsia,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  re- 
volt, the  pasha  of  Bursa  sent  a  militarj-  force 
to  protect  Ilaivali,  or  rather  to  take  iiossession 
of  the  place.  Quarrels  arose  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Mahometan  intruders;  and 
one  half  of  the  intimidated  population  emi- 
grated to  different  islands.  A  Greek  arma- 
ment afterwards  appeared. in  the  harbour,  and 
conflicts  ensued  between  the  Turks  and  those 
who  disembarked.  The  Greeks  being  vic- 
torious, the  enrafced  Turks  set  fire  to  the  town 
in  their  retreat,  and  the  greater  part  became  a 
heap  of  ruins. 
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the  aspect  of  tlie  whole  is  light 
the  extreme.  The  castle,  witi 
court  and  massive  walls,  and  tl 
splendid  mosque  near  the  centre 
look  imposing  by  their  magniti 
I  liglit  and  tapering  minarets  t 
j  f^cry  quarter  of  the  town  giv« 
rharacti-r  of  elegance  to  tlie  whole 
\  says  Mr.  Legh,  "  is  long  and  nar 
I  houscK,  built  of  mud  bricks,  hav< 
extremely  mean,  which  little  corr 
the  interior  magnificence.  The 
rooms  are  generally  inlaid  witi 
variegated  marble,  the  windows  a 
of  stained  glass,  and  the  walls  ar 
painted  in  fresco,  with  represents 
dowers  or  arabesques,  but  of  the  i 
and  intricate  angular  patterns  an 
tical  fiifures."  This  place  is  fai 
coffee-houses,  built  on  the  banki 
rady,  and  consisting  of  a  high  p 
supported  by  wooden  pillars.  S 
part  of  the  recreation  at  these  hou 
ther  amusement  is  stoty-telling. 
blades  for  which  Damascus  was 
cclebratetl,  have  degenerated  intc 
manufacture;  but  the  silk  and  coi 
dities  are  still  in  great  request,  i 
net  work  is  represented  as  adio 
population  is  variously  estimat 
1  j<Mno  to  UW^OOO. 

Said,  the  ancient  Sidoo,  has  at< 
hour,  but  is  not  populous,  and  ii 
been  in  a  great  measure  transfei 
rout  (Ucrytus,)  which  is  one  of  tl 
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that  they  an  the  deseendantB  of  parties  of 
uaden,  who*  instead  of  retorniiiK  to  Europe, 
sablishrd  their  residence  amonic  the  Sjrrian 
nintains.  In  their  persons  they  are  for  the 
tat  part  fair,  and  their  women,  of  whom  they 
i  exceaaiTely  iealoos,  are  said  to  be  very 
■dsome.  The  male  dress  is  rich  and  pic- 
Tsqne ;  and  the  women,  to  the  elet^uire  of 
>ir  clothinic,  adil  the  ornament  of  a  silver 
ni,  which,  affixed  on  the  crown,  the  ri^ht 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  respectively  indi- 
tes a  Tincin,  a  married  woman,  and  a  widow. 
ryre,  or  Sor,  so  fiunous  formerly  for  its  rich 
e^  and,  still  more,  fSor  its  commercial  great- 
u,  is  now  inhabited  by  scarcely  any  but  a 
r  miserable  fishermen,  who  live  amouR  the 
ns  of  ita  ancient  fcrandenr.  There  are  stronic 
lla  on  the  land  side,  of  stone ;  bat  the  cir- 
mference  of  the  place  is  not  more  than  a 
le  and  a  hal(  and  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
BS  only  make  up  the  number  of  about  1500. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  (Ptolemais)  is  a  considerable 
vn  in  point  of  population  and  of  trade.  Be- 
e  the  siejte  and  storming  of  it.  in  1832,  it 
m  Buppoaed  to  contain  20,WiO  inhabitants, 
was  for  many  years  the  scat  of  the  pasha 
•Genar,  who,  though  a  most  inhuman 
lani;  adorned  the  place  with  fine  public 
IUin|(S(  and  promoted  in  some  respects  the 
erett  and  weUhre  of  the  people.  The  chief 
ite  which  Acre  has  to  notice  coiulsts  in  the 
gea  it  has  siutained.  It  was  taken  by 
terd  C<rar  de  Lion;  aided  by  British  skill 
valour,  it  foiled  Bonaparte  in  1799;  Ibra- 
Pasha  carried  it  by  assault,  in  1832,  after 
qte  of  nearly  six  months;  and,  in  1841,  it 
conquered,  in  a  few  hours,  by  an  English 
Iron. 

naalem,  once  the  capital  of  Judea,  con- 

a  stately  temple,  or  rather  a  group  of 

lea,  erected  at  different  times  on  the  spot 

is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  eimo- 

f  Solomon's  magnificent  structure.    Al 

one  of  the  number,  consists  of  seven 

at  the  end  of  the  central  one  is  a  hand- 

npola:  seven  arches  slightly  pointed, 

on  cylindrical  pillars,  support  this 

"he  cupola  has  two  rows  of  windows, 

ibellished  with  arabesque  painting  and 

Al-Sakhara,  or  the  mosquu  of  Omar, 

■taitonal  edifice,   surmounted   by  an 

npola,  and  entered  by  four  gates,  be- 

'  which  is  a  fine  portico  in  the  Corin- 

e.     The  exterior  is  incrusted  with 

\  considerable  height :  the  rraiaindcr 

th  small  bricks  of  various  colours. 

of  this  city,  says  M.  de  Chatenu- 

heavy  square  masnrs,  very  low, 

f  any  windows ;  th«y  liavc  terraces 

and  look  like  prisons  or  se|>ul- 

whole  would  appear  to  the  eye  as 

•>ted  level,  if  the  steeples  and  the 

'  summits  of  a  few  cyprcKvcs,  an«l 

r  nopals,  did  not  break  the  imi- 

le  view.      By  othcrtt  who  have 

rred  spot,  the  town  is  described 


as  an  ill-built,  gloomy,  dirty  place  of  ret 
denne,  unenlivened  by  open-heaited  sociabilit 
or  true  comfort.    The  population  does  not  ei 
ceed  20,000,  of  whom  about  MOO  are  Christians 

AsTiQuiTiKs.— The  remains  of  ancient  edi- 
fires  and  monuments  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  furnish  matter  for  many 
voluminous  publications.  Of  late,  especially 
much  has  been  done  in  exploring  the  antiquities 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  provinces  which  compose 
Asiatic  Turkey  contained  all  that  was  rich  and 
magnificent  in  architecture  andsctilpture;  and 
neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the 
depredations  of  the  Europeans,  seem  to  have 
much  diminished  the  number  of  these  valtutble 
antiquities.  They  are  more  or  less  perfect  ac- 
cording to  the  air,  soil,  or  climate,  in  which 
they  stand;  and  all  of  them  bear  deplorable 
marks  of  neglect.  Many  of  the  finest  temples 
are  converted  into  Turkish  mosques,  or  Greek 
churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  those 
which  remain  in  ruins;  and  many  noble  edi- 
fices have  been  mutilated,  to  convert  into  lime 
the  marble  of  which  they  were  constructed. 
Amidst  such  a  vast  variety  of  curiosities,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  select  some  of  the  most 
striking. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  contains  some 
noble  and  beautiftil  antiquities.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aleppo,  and  many  other  places  cele* 
brated  in  ancient  times.  The  site  of  old  Troy 
cannot  be  distingtiished  by  the  smallest  ves> 
tige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  being  opposite 
to  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  by  the  name  of  a 
brook  which  the  poets  magnified  into  a  won- 
derful river.  A  temple  of  marble,  built  in 
honour  of  .Augustus  Cesar,  at  Milasso  in  Caria, 
and  a  few  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  among  the  antiquities 
which  are  still  entire;  and  three  theatres  of 
white  marble,  with  a  fine  circus  near  Laodicea, 
now  Latakia,  have  suffered  little  injury  from 
time  or  barbarism. 

Some  ruins,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Ililleh,  &0  miles  from  Bagdad,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  famed  city  of  Babylon. 
A  spacious  and  lofty  pyramid,  and  one  of 
smaller  dimensions,  crowned  with  a  small 
square  tower,  have  been  particularly  described : 
but  neither  the  time  of  tiieir  erection,  nor  the 
nation  which  raised  thcni,  can  be  ascertained. 

Baalbec  is  situated  on  a  rising  plain,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Damascus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Libanus,  and  is  the  Ileliopolis  of  Ccrlo- 
Syria.  Its  remains  of  antiquity  display,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judges,  the  boldest  plan 
that  ever  was  attempted  in  architecture.  The 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  inexpres- 
sibly superb,  though  disfigured  by  two  Turkish 
towers.  The  hexagonal  court  behind  is  now 
known  only  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters and  statues,  and  it  opens  into  a  quadrangu- 
lar  court  of  the  same  taste  and  grandeur.  The 
gn>at  temple  to  which  this  \pai!l»  \%  Titnt  wv 
ruined,  that  it  is  known  ou\y  by  ati  vi&vaXAa,* 
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tare,  supported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each 
consisting  of  three  pieces,  joined  by  iron  pins 
without  cement.  Some  of  these  pins  are  a  foot 
long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  the  sordid 
Turks  frequently  destroy  the  columns  for  the 
sake  of  the  iron.  A  small  temple  is  still  stand- 
ing, with  a  pedestal  of  eight  columns  in  front, 
and  fifteen  in  flank,  and  is  ornamented  with 
figures  in  alto-relievo,  and  the  heads  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  emperors.  To  the  west  of  this 
temple  is  another,  of  a  circular  form,  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders,  but  disfigured 
with  Turkish  mosques  and  houses.  The  other 
parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  proportionally 
beautiful  and  stupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  coi^ectures  concern- 
ing the  founders  of  these  immense  buildings. 
The  inhabitants  of  Asia  ascribe  them  to  So- 
lomon ;  but  some  make  them  as  modem  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perliaps  they  are  of 
different  eras;  and,  though  that  prince  and  his 
successors  may  have  rebuilt  some  parts  of 
them,  yet  the  boldness  of  their  architecture,  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  stupendous 
execution  of  the  whole,  seem  to  fix  their  founda- 
tion to  a  period  before  the  Christian  era,  though 
we  cannot  refer  them  to  the  ancient  times  of 
the  Jews  or  Phoenicians,  who  probably  knew 
little  of  the  Greek  style  in  building  and  orna- 
menting. Baalbec  is  at  present  a  village,  and 
the  few  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  live  in  or 
near  the  circular  temple,  in  houses  built  out 
of  the  scattered  ruins.  A  free-stone  quarry  in 
the  neighbourhood  furnished  the  stones  for  the 
body  of  the  temple;  and  one  stone,  not  quite 
detached  bom  the  bottom  of  the  quany,  is  70 
feet  long,  14  feet  broad,  and  14  feet  5  inches 
deep:  its  weight  must  be  1135  tons.  A  quarry 
of  coarse  white  marble,  at  a  greater  distance, 
furnished  the  ornamental  parts. 

Palmyra,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients, 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  is  situated  in  an  oasis 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  150  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  narrow 
plain,  lined  as  it  were  with  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  a  mere  ruin, 
but  the  access  to  it  is  through  a  vast  number 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.  Su- 
perb arches,  a  colonnade  extending  4000  feet  in 
length,  terminated  by  a  noble  mausoleum, 
temples,  fine  porticoes,  peristyles,  intercolum- 
niations,  and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in  the 
highest  style,  and  finished  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful materials,  appear  on  all  hands,  but  so 
dispersed  and  disjointed,  that  it  is  impossible 
ftom  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  when 
perfect.  These  striking  ruins  are  contrasted 
by  the  miserable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who 
reside  in  or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any 
man  that  so  superb  a  city,  formerly  ten  miles 
in  circumference,  could  exist  in  the  midst  of 
what  now  are  tracts  of  barren  tminhabitablo 
sands.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than 
that  Palmyra,  waa  fonnerly  the  capital  of  a 
great  kingdom,  that  it  wai  tlio  pilde  u  -weii  aa 


the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  worid,  aad  thtt 
its  merchants  traded  with  the  Ramana  and  the 
western  nations,  for   the  merchandise  sad 
luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.     Its  pment 
altered  condition   can  be  accoonted  for  ooly 
by  nataral  causes,  which  have  converted  the 
most  fertile  tracts  into  barren  deserts.    The 
Asiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Baalbec, 
owes  its  origin  to  Solomon ;  and  in  this  th^ 
receive  some  eotmtenance  fh>m  sacred  Ustoiy. 
In  profane  history  it  ia  not  mentioned  beftwe 
the  time  of  Marc  Antony ;  and  its  most  sopcrt 
buildings  are  thought  to  be  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, about  the  time  of  Gallienus.    Odenathiu, 
the  last  king  of  Palmyra,  was  highly  caiesied 
by  that  emperor,  and  even  declaRd  Angnstii. 
His  widow,  Zenobia,  reigned  in  great  gkwy  far 
some  time;  and  Long^os,  the  celebrated  critic 
was  her  secretary.      Unwilling  to  submit  tc 
the  Roman  tyranny,  she  declared  war  nguan 
the  emperor  Aureliau,  who  took  her  prisooer, 
led  her  in  triimiph  to  Bome,  and  murdered  her 
principal  noblesrand,  among  others,  Longiint. 
H  e  afterwards  destroyed  her  city,  and  masuned 
its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large  sums  oat  of 
her  treasures  in  repairing  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  mi^estic  ruins  of  which  have  beta 
mentioned.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions  do  aoc 
reach  above  the  Chriatian  era,  though  thcic 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  itself  is  of  mocfc 
higher  antiquity.   The  emperor  Jnatiniaa  mak 
some  eflForts  to  restore  it  to  ita  ancient  ipkB- 
dour,  but  without  effect;  for  it  dwindled,  if 
degrees,  to  iu  present  wretched  state.   It  ha 
been  observed,  very  justly,  that  its  arditcctsm 
and  the  proportion  of  ita  column^  are  kj  ■• 
means  equal  to  those  of  Baalbec. 

Between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  llgi^ 
where  some  superstitious  and  visionaiy  fofi' 
have  sought  the  situation  of  Pandise,  that 
are  some  tracts  which  nndovbtedly  iatan 
that  name.  The  different  rains,  aoma  of  thai 
inexpressibly  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  feat 


m  these  immense  regiona,  cannot  be 
priated  with  certainty  to  their  original  fbuadw; 
so  great  is  the  ignorance  in  vhieh  thcjr  hi« 
been  buried  for  a  long  conrae  of  agca.  It  ^ 
indeed,  easy  to  pronounce  vhetker  the  atjkd 
their  buildhigs  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  1 
but  all  other  hnformation  most  ( 
inscriptions. 

Nothing  can  be  more  Aitile  tbam  tka  1 
antiquities  shown  by  the  Greek  aad  Ar^ 
priests  in  and  near  Jemaalem,  vktek  is  mH 
known  to  have  been  ao  often  wati  to  ^ 
ground,  and  rebuilt,  that  bo  aoene  of  ov  1^ 
deemei^s  life  and  sufferings  can  be  aaeartatac'i 
and  yet  those  ecdeaiaatica  auhaiat  hy  thdt 
forgeries,  and  by  pretending  to  goide  tnNBa* 
to  every  spot  mentioned  in  the  OM  aad  S** 
Testaments.  They  are,  it  ia  tiiie,  midfrai^* 
contributions  to  the  Tnrks ;  but  the  tnda  ^ 
goes  on,  though  much  diminlshel  in  iti  1"^ 
The  church  of  the  Uoljr  Sepakkm  m^^ 
called,  said  to  be  bnUt  by  Htiaaa,  noihcr  « 
CouttantiDe  the  Greai^  ia  atiU  i 
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,  aitdiiteetare;  but  its  diflferent 
the  dispontions  made  round  it, 
cnlated  to  support  the  for^^eries 
.  Other  churches  bbilt  by  the 
e  found  in  Palestine;  but  the 
altered  in  its  appearance  and 
t  it  is  useless  for  a  modem 
tempt  to  trace  in  it  any  vestiges 
m  of  David  and  Solomon.  But 
iC  country,  abandoned  to  tjrranny 
s,  must  in  time  become  a  desert, 
on  soon  desolated  the  delicious 
;  and  the  celebrated  countries  of 
sia  Minor,  once  the  glory  of  the 
•w  nearly  destitute  of  learning, 
le. 

I  History  of  thb  Turks.— It 
liiferent  periods,  the  fate  of  the 
I  and  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  to  be 
that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
ve  inhabited  the  vast   country 
nents  denominated  Scythia,  and 
modems  is  called  Tartary.    The 
on  of  this  race,  extended  their 
der  various  leaders,  and  during 
jries,  trom.  the   Caspian   to  the 
Many  of  them  having  been  long 
le  capacity  of  body-guards  at  the 
t,  they  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
md  acted  for  a  considerable  time 
B8  in  the  armies  of  contending 
ir  chief  residence  was  in  the 
d  of  Mount  Caucasus,  whence  they 
Armenia;  and,  after  being  em- 
cenaries  by  the  sultans  of  Persia, 
lat  kingdom  about  the  year  lOiiJi 
eir  ravages  over  the  neighbouring 
lound  by  their  religion  to  make 
f  were  never  without  a  pretence 
the  dominions  of  the  Greek  em- 
were  sometimes  commanded  by 
erals.    On  the  declension  of  the 
re,  they  made  themselves  masters 
The  visiting  of  the  holy  city  of 
18  then  deemed  part  of  the  duty 
and  in  this  they  had  been  tole- 
Saracens ;  but  the  Turks  laid  the 
grims  under  such  heavy  contri- 
exercised  such  cruelties  upon  the 
labitants  of  the  country,  as  gave 
nous  crusades. 

d,  unfortunately,  that  the  Greek 
re  generally  more  jealous  of  the 
he  Christians  than  of  the  Turks; 
after  oceans  of  blood  had  been 
iristian  kingdom  was  erected  at 
Oder  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  neither 
ccessors  possessed  any  real  power 
ig  it.  The  Turks,  about  the  year 
tended  their  dominions  on  every 
ned  possession,  under  Othman,  of 
finest  provinces  in  Asia,  and  aJso 
of  Nice,  and  Prusa  in  Bithynia, 
Othman  made  bis  capital.  He,  as 
nnbodied  them  into  a  nation ;  and 
nok  the  name  of  Uthmans  from 


that  leader,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  race  of 
the  most  warlike  princes  recorded  in  history. 
About  the  year  1357  they  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  gained  an  establishment  in  Europe; 
and  Amurath,  or  Morad,  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
empire  at  Adrianople,  which  he  took  in  1360: 
under  him  the  order  of  Janissaries  took  its  rise. 
Such  were  their  conquests,  that  Bajazet,  or 
Bayezid,  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  defeat- 
ing the  Greek  emperor  Sigismund,  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  hope  of  subjecting 
all  the  Greek  empire.  His  hope  was  frustrated 
by  a  heavy  disaster.  Timour,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  his  Eastern  conquests,  was  pro- 
voked by  his  greatness  and  insolence  to  declare 
war  against  him.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
between  those  rival  conquerors,  in  Natolia, 
when  Bayezid  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
but  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  shut  up  in  an 
iron  cage.  . 

The  successors  of  Timour,  by  declaring  war 
i^ainst  each  other,  left  the  Turks  more  power- 
ful than  ever;  and,  though  their  career  was 
checked  by  the  valour  of  the  VeDetians,  Han- 
garians,  and  the  famous  Scander  Beg,  a  prince 
of  Epirus,  they  gradually  reduced  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Greek  emperors;  and,  after  a  long 
siege,  Mohammed  II.  took  Constantinople  in 
14&3.    Thus,  after  an  existence  of  eleven  cen- 
turies, from  its  commencement  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empire— an 
event  long  foreseen,  and  occasioned  by  many 
causes;  the  chief  of  which  were  the  total  dege- 
neracy of  the   Greek   emperors   themselves, 
their  courts  and  families,  and  the  dislike  their 
subjects  had  to  the  pope  and  the  western 
church — one  of  the  patriarchs  declaring  pub- 
licly to  a  Komish  legate,  "  that  he  would  rather 
see  a  turban  than  the  pope's  tiara  upon  the 
great  altar  of  Constantinople."    As  the  Turks, 
when  they  extended  their  conquests,  did  not 
exterminate,  but  reduced  the  nations  to  sub- 
jection, the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
still  exist,  and,  though  under  grievous  oppres- 
sions, profess   Christianity  under  their  own 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem.    The  Armenians,  also, 
have  three  patriarchs,  who  are  more  opulent 
than  the  Greek  .prelates,  because  their  people 
are  more  conversant  in  trade. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed, 
in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  submission  of  all 
Greece;  and  firom  this  time  the  Turks  have 
been  considered  as  a  European  power. 

Mohammed  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Bayezid  II.,  who  carried  on  war  against  the 
Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  in  Persia 
and  Egypt.  This  prince,  being  tortured  by  the 
gout,  became  indolent.  He  was  also  harassed 
by  family  differences,  and,  at  last,  by  order  of 
his  second  son  Selim,  was  poisoned  by  a  Jewish 
physician.  Selim  afterwards  ordered  his  eldest 
brother  Ahmed  to  be  strangled,  with  many 
other  princes  of  his  family.  He  defeated  the 
Persians  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Tauta&\  Vnsx, 
being  unable  to  penetrate  invo  VeT«\ia,\ve  Voxxi^^ 
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his  arms  agrainst  Eg^pt,  which,  after  many 
conflicts,  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  in 
1517,  M  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Damas- 
cus, Gaza,  and  many  other  toiftnis. 

He  was  succeeded  in  152()  by  his  son  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  tlie  differences  which  prevailed  amonpc  the 
Christian  powers,  tonic  Rhodes,  and  drove  the 
knights  from  that  island  to  Malta.  His  sub- 
sequent reign  was  almost  a  continual  war  with 
the  Christian  powers;  and  he  was  generally 
successful,  both  by  sea  and  land.  lie  took 
Buda,  the  metropolis  of  Hungary  and  Bel- 
grade, and  carried  off  near  2(H),000  captives  in 
1526,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  advanced  into 
Austria,  and  besieged  Vienna,  but  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Charles  V.  He  died  while 
besieging  Zigeth,  in  Hungary.  He  is  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  prince  that  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  Othman. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1566,  by  his  son  Selim 
II.  In  his  reign  the  Turkish  marine  received 
a  dreadful  blow  from  tlic  Christians,  in  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  This  defeat  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  tlie  Turkish  power,  had  the 
blow  been  pursued  by  the  Christians,  espe- 
cially the  Spaniards.  Selim,  nevertheless, 
took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tunis 
from  the  Moors.  He  was  succeeded,  in  15/5, 
by  his  son,  Morad  or  Amuratb  III.,  who  forced 
the  Persians  to  cede  Tauris,  Teflis,  and  many 
other  cities,  to  the  Turks.  Mohammed  III. 
ascended  the  throne  in  1595.  The  memory  of 
this  prince  is  infamously  distinguished  by  bis 
ordering  nineteen  of  his  brot  iters  to  be  stran- 
gled, and  ten  of  his  father's  concubines,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  He  was  often  unsuccessful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  died  of  the 
plague  in  1603.  Though  his  successor  Ahmed 
or  Achmet  I.  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  he 
forced  the  Austrians  to  agree  t  ■  a  treaty  in 
1606,  and  to  consent  that  he  should  keep  what 
be  possessed  in  Hungary.  Mustafa,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1617,  was  *oon  deposed  for  his  imbe- 
cility and  incapacity;  and  his  nephew  Osman,  a 
prince  of  great  spirit,  who  was  only  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  invested  with 
the  supremacy.  Being  unsuccessful  against 
the  Polanders,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Janissaries,  whose  power  he  intended  to  re- 
duce. Morad  IV.  succeeded  in  1623,  and  took 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.  His  brother,  Ibra- 
him, succeeded  him  in  1640;  a  worthless 
prince,  who  was  strangled  by  the  Janissaries 
in  164S.  His  successor,  Mohammed  IV.,  was 
well  served  by  his  grand  visir  Kiuperli.  He 
took  the  island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians, 
and  also  met  with  success  in  Poland:  but, 
when  he  attempted  the  reduction  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  he  waa  repelled,  by  John  Sobi- 
eski,  king  of  Poland,  with  severe  loss  and  dis- 
grace. In  1687,  be  was  imprisoned  by  iiis  dis- 
contented aubjects,  and  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Soljrman  II. 

The  TuikM  were  niuueceufiil  in  their  wars 


daring  hia  reign,  and  that  of  his  brother,  Ah- 
med II.;  and  Mnstafh  11^  who  aseenddl  the 
throne  in  1095,  was  defeated  by  Prince  Eogne. 
He  was  deposed  in  170^  his  mufti  was  be- 
headed, and  his  brother  Ahmed  III.  mounted 
the  throne.     This  was  the  prince  who  gsTc 
shelter,  at  Bender,  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  war  with  the  Russians,  by 
a  peace  concluded  near  the  Pruth.    When  the 
Russian  troops  were  surrounded  without  hopes 
of  escape,  the  czarina  inclined  the  grand  visir 
to  peace,  by  a  present  of  all  the  money,  plate, 
and  jewels  tliat  were  in  the  camp;  and  advsa- 
tageous  terms  were  obtained  by  the  Turk*. 
Ahmed  had  afterwards  a  war  with  tiie  Vene- 
tians, wiiich  alarmed  all  the  Christian  poven* 
The  scene  of  action  was  transferred  to  Hun- 
gary, where  Prince  Eugene  gave  so  many  de- 
feats to  the  infidels,  that  they  were  forced  to 
conclude  a  disgraceful  peace  at  Passarowiti, 
in  17I8.    During  a  war  with  the  Persians,  tke 
populace  demanded  the  heads  of  the  visir,  tlie 
chief  admiral,  and  secretary,  which  were  sc- 
cordingly  stricken  off:  the  saltan  also  wis 
deposed,    and    Mahmond   advanced  to  tiie 
throne.    He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  wan  with 
Kouli  Khan,  and  at  last  obliged  to  reeagni*e 
that  usurper  as  king  of  Persia.     He  was  <■• 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Imperialists  and  Ss>- 
sians:  against  the  former  he  was  victatiim; 
but  the  success  of  the  latter,  which  thretfaMd 
Constantinople  itself,  constrained  him  to  sgiw 
to  a  hasty  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  abo 
to  a  pacification  with  the  Russiana.   He  died  is 
1754.    The  reign  of  Osman  III.  was  short  isd 
unimportant.    He  died  in  1757,  and  was  m^ 
ceedCMl  by  his  brother  Mustafa  III.,  wbo  <■- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Russians,  of  wbieb 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  hitnaiffi 
their  country.    In  the  course  of  tlus  war,  > 
Russian  fleet  sailed  to  the  Morea,  and  a  d^ 
scent  was  made  on  the  southern  coast  Thr 
Mainotes,  the  descendants  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  who  still  possessed  the  eoaaoj 
of  their  ancestors,  under  snhjection  to  Utt 
grand   signor,  immediately  flew  to  anas  ii 
every  quarter,  and  joined  the  Bnttf—  Vf 
thousands,  from  their  aTcrsian  to  the  tynatf 
of  the  Turks.    The  other  Greeks  immeSati^ 
followed  their  example,  or  ratber  only  waiMd 
to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  RiusiaB%  to  io 
what  they  had  long  intended;  and  the  vhsie 
Morea  seemed  in  motion.    The  open  eaatoj 
was  quickly  overrun,  while  the  Ruataa  Mf- 
that  had  been  separated,  arrived  neteml^t 
and  landed  their  men  in  difTerent  plaeesi  whet 
every  small  detachment  soon  sweHed  lats  > 
little  army.  The  Qreeks  slanghteredthe  Tvb 
without  merry;  and  the  raffe  and  Any  vkh 
which  the  inhabitants  ot  the  eontfaMBt  *■* 
seized  extended  itself  to  the  islandii  wkcit 
also  the  Turks  were  maaaaered  in  gnat  &■■- 
hers.   They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  ■ahrko' 
against  the  Russians  and  Orerta  in  Iht  fcW: 
their  only  protection  wai  fMmd  iritUi  thi 
fortresses.    The  matoontanu  had  se  ■x^ 
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inereaaed  tinee  the  first  delMurkatioii  of  the 
Riusiant,  that  they  invested  Napoli  di  Boma- 
nia,  Corinth,  and  the  castle  of  Patraa,  with 
itrferal  places  of  less  note.  But,  whilst  they 
were  employed  in  these  enterprises,  an  army 
of  30^000  men,  composed  chiefly  of  Albanians 
aad  Epirotes,  entered  the  Morea,  commanded 
hj  the  pasha  of  Bosnia.  This  general  recovered 
ill  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  soon 
•s  he  appeared  in  it;  and  all  the  Greeks  who 
were  found  in  arms,  or  out  of  their  villages, 
were  instantly  put  to  death.  The  invaders 
were  now  driven  back  to  their  ships;  but, 
aboBt  the  same  time,  another  Russian  squa- 
droD,  commanded  l>y  Admiral  Elphinston, 
arrived  trom  England.  The  Turkish  fleet  also 
appeared,  and  an  obstinate  engagement  en- 
soed  in  the  channel  of  Scio.  The  Turks  had 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to  ninety 
gnna,  beside  smaller  vessels;  the  Russians  had 
only  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  Ave  frigates. 
Admiral  Spiritoff  encountered  the  principal 
TuUsh  ship ;  and,  when  the  two  vessels  were 
in  a  manner  loclced  together,  the  Russians,  by 
throwing  hand-grenades  from  the  tops,  set  the 
hostile  ihip  on  fire;  and,  as  they  could  not 
new  be  disentangled,  both  ships  were  equally 
in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  cireumstanced, 
withoat  a  possibility  of  succour,  both  at 
length  blew  np.  The  commanders  and  prin- 
cipal oAcers  were  saved;  but  the  crews  were 
afanoat  totally  lost.  The  dreadful  fate  of  these 
aUps^  aa  well  aa  the  danger  to  those  that  were 
near  them,  produced  a  kind  of  pause  on  both 
sides;  after  which  the  action  was  renewed,  and 
eontinned  till  night,  without  any  material 
advantage  on  either  side.  When  it  became 
daik,  the  Turks  cut  their  cables,  and  ran  into 
tha  bay  of  Chesme:  the  Russians  surrounded 
them  thus  closely  pent  up,  and  in  the  night 
some  flre-ships  were  introduced,  by  the  intre- 
aid  befaavionr  of  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  an  Eng- 
ihfciMw  In  the  Russian  sovice.  The  fire  took 
plaee  so  eillectnally,  that  in  five  hours  the 
whde  fleet  waa  destroyed,  except  one  man-of- 
var  and  a  few  galleys,  that  were  towed  off  by 
the  Bnaaians;  after  which  they  entered  the 
kariNmr,  aad  feimharded  and  cannonaded  the 
lawn,  and  a  caatia  that  protected  it,  veiih  such 
■aeeeaa,  that,  a  shot  having  blown  up  the 
powder-magazine  in  the  latter,  both  were  re- 
daeed  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Thus  was  there 
aearee^  a  vestige  left,  at  nine  o'clock,  of  a 
town,  m  caatle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  been 
•n  Ib  exiatenee  at  one  the  same  morning. 

Afker  a  moat  unfortunate  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Tnrka,  peace  was  concluded  between  them 
mad  the  Buaaians,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1774,  a 
few  moatha  after  the  accession  of  Abdoulhamed; 
^ad,  for  many  years,  no  firesh  rupture  occurred, 
thoagh  some  aonrces  of  discord  were  left  open. 
Tha  pretcaalona  of  Catharine,  tlie  aspiring 
tijipma,  at  length  rekindled  the  flames  of 
Kioatility;  and  Joseph  II.  took  part  in  the  war, 
^  the  bope  of  sharing  valuable  spoils.  While 
the  atona  impended  over  him,  the  sultan  died. 


lie  had  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
without  disgracing  his  country,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  mild  and  humane  monareh.  His 
prime  minister  Ynsef,  during  the  three  last 
years  of  his  life,  though  by  no  means  consis- 
tently great,  must  be  allowed  to  have  merited 
applause,  and  will  be  better  kno«-n  to  posterity 
as  the  patron  of  the  Turkish  transUttiim  of  the 
"  Kncyclopedie,"  than  as  the  victorious  and 
skilful  opposer  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  Tran- 
sylvania. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war,  Cboczim  and 
OczakofF  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Russia, 
and  the  Austrians  took  Belgrade.  Bucliarest 
also  submitted,  and  Bender  was  snrrendraed. 
The  garrison  of  Orsova,  indeed,  made  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Marshal  liaudohn  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  but  it  was  renewed,  and  the 
place  was  taken. 

The  war  then  languished  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians,  and,  in  August  1790,  a  treaty  waa 
concluded  with  the  Porte,  by  which  the  em- 
peror restored  all  the  places  he  had  conquered. 
On  the  part  of  Russia,  however,  hostilities  were 
continiied,  and  several  important  victories  were 
obtained  liy  the  troops  of  the  czarina. 

During  the  war,  tlie  mediating  powers  were 
not  inactive:  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  in 
particular,  declared  themselves  determined  to 
support  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  force 
the  empress  into  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
Catharine  haughtily  replied  to  the  first  appli- 
cations of  the  English  minister,  "  The  British 
court  shall  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace."  In  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion, however,  her  demands  became  more  mo- 
derate ;  and,  as  the  northern  powers,  and  par- 
ticularly Sweden,  began  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  prevention  of  hostilities,  she  confined 
her  views  to  the  possession  of  OczakofT,  with 
the  district  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the 
Nicster;  nearly  on  which  terms  a  peace  waa 
concluded  on  the  11th  of  August,  1791.  The 
fortress  of  Oczakoff  was  certainly  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  Russia,  which,  by  this 
cession,  obtained  the  secure  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Crimea. 

The  treacherous  and  unjust  invasion  of 
Egypt,  by  the  French,  without  even  the  pretext 
tliat  the  Porte  had  given  them  any  offence, 
provoked  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against 
France ;  but  of  the  hostilities  which  took  place 
between  these  powers,  and  which  were  nearly 
confined  to  the  attack  of  Egypt,  and  some 
towns  in  Syria,  an  account  is  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

When,  by  the  aid  and  exertions  of  a  British 
force,  the  French  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  and  Bonaparte,  returning  to 
Franco,  ha^l  assumed  the  government,  the  Porte 
not  only  became  reconciled  to  Vrwace,  but 
was  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon's 
emissaries ;  and,  on  this  pretence,  the  emperor 
Alexander  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  Turkish 
provinces.  The  British  cabinet  thought  It 
expedient  to  counteract  the  scYiemeaol'VnxA^^ 
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and  attempted  to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  With  thin 
view  Admiral  Duckworth  was  sent,  in  lfl07, 
with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  to  force  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  bombard  Constantinople,  if  certain 
terms  should  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  Turkish 
government.  The  expedition,  however,  did 
not  prove  suceesuful.  The;  fleet,  indeed,  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored  within  about 
eiicht  miles  of  the  city.  But  the  weather  being 
unfavourable,  and  the  Turks,  by  the  advice  of 
the  French  ambassador,  having  protracted  the 
negotiation  till  they  had  made  the  most  for- 
midable preiiarations  for  defence,  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  retire.  This  retreat  was  attended 
with  considerable  loss.  One  ship,  on  repassing 
the  Dardanelles,  w-as  stricken  by  a  granite  shot 
of  six  hundred  weight,  which  nearly  cut  through 
the  main-mast,  and  killed  a  number  of  men. 

In  the  same  year,  an  English  armament, 
nnder  General  Fra-wr,  sailed  to  Egypt.  The 
troops  took  Alexandria,  but  failed  in  an  attempt 
on  Itosetta.  Tlic  Knglish  held  the  former  city 
for  some  months ;  but,  when  a  formidable  force 
had  been  collected  to  ex|>el  them,  the  com- 
ninndrr  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  announcing  that, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  British  prisoners,  the 
army  under  his  command  should  evacuate  the 
country.  This  condition  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted. 

By  the  failure  of  these  expeditions,  the  in- 
fluence of  France  over  the  divan  was  materially 
strengthened,  and  Sebastiani,  the  French  agent, 
was  consulted  on  every  emergency,  and  ob- 
tained almost  the  entire  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Porte,  while  Great  Britain  met  with  a 
new  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Russians, 
advancing  in  considerable  strength,  overran 
Moldavia  and  'VValachia,  and  proceeded  toward 
the  Danube.  They  at  the  same  time  had,  on 
tlie  south  of  that  river,  allies  who  co-operated 
with  great  activity  and  eflfect.  These  were  the 
Servians,  who  had  declared  themselves  an 
independent  naticm,  and,  under  their  leader 
Czerni  George,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several 
encounters.  A  Itussian  fleet  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  Black  Sea  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  deprived  that  city  of  the 
requisite  supplies.  These  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes produced  in  the  capital  great  discon- 
tents, which  were  increased  by  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  soldiery,  on  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  dress  and  tactics 
agreeing  with  the  European  mode,  of  which 
several  of  the  ministers,  and  more  particularly 
the  sultan  Selim,  were  the  supporters.  In 
May,  18U7,  the  Janissaries  crowded  from  all 
quarters,  intent  upon  suppressing  an  institu- 
tion by  which  their  consequence  was  so  much 
diminished.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the 
mufti;  and  a  proposition  w^as  made  that  the 
grand  signor  shonld  issue  a  decree,  abolishing 
the  new  discipline.  The  saltan  at  first  refused, 
and  attempt^  to  defend  the  seraglio;  but,  the 
torrent  proving  irresistible,  he  was  at  lenrth 
Mnjielled  to  abdicate  the  throne  un  the  2Utb 


of  May,  and  his  cousin  Mustafa  was  prodsinwJ 
'  emperor. 

I     The  new  sultan  had  not  anfficieBt  viipiB  » 
repress  the  arrogance  of  the  Janionisi.  ii 
I  whose  attachment  to  him  he  had  no  reason  ti 
I  confide.    His  weakness  and  their  tyraany  liv- 
I  nished  an  aspiring  oflicer  with  a  pRtnee  iK 
j  interfering  in  the  admin  istrat  ion.    Mioiifti 
I  styled  Bairactar,  or  the  standard-beam,  kal 
i  risen   from  the  dishononrable  meannfsi  •( 
piracy  to  the  dignified  station  of  pasha  irf  Bod- 
shuck,    liikc  most  of  those  who  have  obtiiaej 
high  offices  in  Turkey,  he  was  rude  and  iI]it^ 
rate ;  but  his  enterprising  spirit  and  vifoar  of 
mind  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  edacstiaii 
and  qualified  him  for  daring  projects.  WA 
XtjiWO  men,  of  whom  the  majority  wcfc  iM- 
nians,  he  advanced  to  reform  or  to  sein  ikt 
government;  and,  encamping  near  the  vtOtaf 
Constantinople,  he  assembled  the  most  Ana- 
guished  public  characters,  and  procnred  tkir 
assent  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  theoriB 
of  Janissaries.    While  the  grand  sigaor  liiB- 
bered  on  his  throne,  the  bold  general  «ai  i* 
several  months  in  full  possesskm  of  the  M- 
preme  power.    He  at  length  resolved  is  k* 
more  decisively,  and  dethrone  the  priafftf 
whom  his  patron  Selim  had  been  wapfM^ 
On  his  approach  to  the  palace,  he  toad.  ^ 
gates  closed  and  the  guard  under  ansa,  »i 
ordered  an  immediate  assault.    The  esaM 
was  short ;  but  the  interval  was  fittal  to  Sda* 
who  was  instantly  strangled  bjr  the  eoaoMi' 
of  the  reigning  prince,  that  he  miidit  Mt  ^ 
restored  to  the  throne.    When  Baiiactv  hri 
forced  the  gates,  he  desired  to  see  the  ii^ 
Boned  sultan.    "  There  he  is !"  said  the  attcal- 
ants,  producing  the  body  of  the  mordered  priK^ 
The  pasha  shed  tears  at  the  sight;  bis  ^ 
grief  was  quickly  absorbed  in  indignatioa  m' 
resentment.     He  rushed  into  thie  ptnaff 
chamber,  drew  Mustafa  fhim  his  throng  ^ 
announced  the  elevati(m  of  his  yoongnr  biaib' 
Mahmoud.    The  leaders  of  the  fbrnicr  IbW> 
rection  were  put  to  death ;  order  and  tnoN* 
lity  were  fully  restored  by  a  rigoroos  piH«; 
and  even  the  Janissaries  wne  ohl^ed  !•  X^ 
quience  in  the  sway  of  the  i^  cnpenK  M* 
the  administration  of  his  vii^MfanKtar.  ex- 
cluding that  they  were  reconciled  to  the  d*^ 
he  proposed  a  grand  entertainmeat,  at  «^ 
they  met  the  provincial  troops,  and  uaisB^ 
abjured  all  animosities.    He  was  not  amo** 
their   profound  dissimnlatioD.     A 
body,  at  night,  set  fire  to  the  viiir^  I 
and,  when  he  had  fled  to  a  . 
he  desperately  blew  himself  np.    NmR^ 
and  confliagration  raged  fbr  semal  di|S  ia  A( 
city;  and  the  contest  ended  in  thatitaafk" 
the  Janissaries.     Dnringr  these  dreaiMM*' 
motions,  the  friends  of  Mahmtrril  ■aiiu*' 
the  deposed  saltan  Maatalh,  wkhoal  fi^ 
offence  to  the  victorious  soUkfa,  ^Ao  ncX' 
nised  the  pretenaloas  of  the  i 
In  the  meanthne,  the  war  whh  the  1 
i  continoed,  thoagh   peace  had 
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irkiah  and  British  nations.  Tlie 
e  year  1806  was  more  fiivourable 
'  Mahmoad  than  to  the  Russians 
s;  and,  in  the  two  succeeding 
bore  a  doubtAil  complexion; 
!  success  of  the  invaders  diffused 
I  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Id  probably  have  acted  with  an 
•ur,  if  the  irruption  ot  the  French 
y  had  not  induced  him  to  listen 
I  overtures.  Menaced  by  the 
rhich  was  led  against  him  by 
wuM  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
sh  the  Pruth  was  declared  to  be 
of  the  two  empires.  Had  the 
outinued  the  war,  he  might  nn- 
obtained  more  favourable  terms, 
r  at  that  moment  might  have 
e  of  the  most  serious  injury  to 
itocrat.  The  sultan,  when  too 
the  impolicy  of  this  hasty  peace, 
iiose  by  whom  it  had  been  con> 
rand  vizir,  and  the  other  pleni- 
ire  dismissed  from  their  offices, 
.  Morozzi  and  his  brother  Fa- 
le  official  interpreters,  were  put 
:harge  of  having  betrayed  to  the 
ets  of  the  state. 
f  a  few  succeeding  years  may  be 
h  transient  notice.  In  1815,  the 
Q  the  Porte  and  Servia  was  ter- 
«aty,  which  preserved  the  para- 
nty  of  the  siUtan,  but  confirmed 
their  constitution  and  the  free 
r  religion,  on  condition  of  their 
i  tribute,  and  ftimishing  a  con- 
Turkish  army  in  time  of  war. 
S,  there  was  considerable  discon- 
tal,  the  existence  of  which  was 
usual,  by  numerous  incendiary 
commenced  the  war  ag^nst  Ali 
inded  in  the  destruction  of  that 
lonage.  It  may,  however,  be 
abted,  whether,  under  all  the 
of  that  period,  it  was  wise  in 
.ve  him  into  desperate  measures, 
deprived  itself  of  an  active  and 
id  diminished  its  own  resources 
that  deadly  conflict  which  has 
under  the  head  of  "  Greece." 
>man  government  was  occupied 
nppress  the  Greek  insurrection, 
sd  against  it  by  Persia,  in  1822, 
ion,  it  was  believed,  of  Russia; 
ght  have  been  seriously  embar- 
:  peace  been  restored,  in  the  fol- 
'  British  mediation, 
event  of  great  importance  oc- 
aifforded  a  striking  proof  of  the 
nd's  courage  and  vigour.  We 
the  sultan  Selim  lost  his  throne 
ueqnence  of  his  attempting  to 
mproved  system  of  discipline 
which  the  Jaitissaries  were  hos- 
inoas  body  had,  on  more  than 
lantf****^  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 


nation, since  the  aeoeasion  of  Mahmoad,  and 
had  even  compelled  him  to  resign  to  the  bow- 
string his  favourite  vizir.  Resolved  to  curb, 
and  if  necessary  exterminate,  this  insolent  pre- 
torian  giiard.  which  had  become  a  nuisance  to 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  and,  also, 
to  bring  his  army  to  a  more  effective  state,  he 
began  by  the  moderate  measure  of  ordering  that 
each  Janissary  orta,  (a  legion  of  about  lOOOmen,) 
should  famish  150  men,  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  newly-disciplined  troops,  and  that  the  men 
so  incorporated  should  receive  an  addition  of 
pay,  and  that  their  statutes  and  privileges 
should  be  preserved.  The  enrolment  was 
quietly  effected  in  the  capital;  but  as  soon  as 
an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  militaiy  disci- 
pline, a  revolt  ensued.  It  broke  out  on  the 
14th  of  June,  in  the  course  of  which  iaf  the 
houses  of  all  the  ministers  who  were  friendly 
to  reform  were  plundered.  On  the  following 
morning  the  revolters  assembled  on  the  At- 
meidan,  and  summoned  all  their  comrades  to 
join  them ;  a  summons  which  was  obeyed  by 
great  numbers.  The  sultan,  meanwhile,  was 
not  idle;  he  gathered  round  him  all  the  newly 
raised  regiments,  and  the  cannoniers  and  bom- 
bardiers, on  whom  he  could  rely;  hoisted  the 
sacred  standard,  which  is  never  brought  out 
but  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  called  upon  all 
true  believers  to  rally  under  it.  Thousands  of 
Mussulmans  immediately  responded  to  his  calL 
The  Janissaries  were  thrice  warned  to  1^ 
down  their  arms;  but,  with  the  hereditary  in- 
solence of  their  body,  they  reftised  to  do  so 
till  the  new  system  was  abolished,  and  they 
were  gratified  with  the  heads  of  the  grand 
vizir  and  other  high  functionaries.  This 
sealed  their  fate ;  the  sultan  resolved  to  destroy 
them  root  and  branch ;  and  Hussein  Pasha  waa 
ordered  to  march  and  exterminate  them.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  hostility  of  the  people,  and  by 
several  volleys  of  grape  shot  which  were 
poured  in  among  them,  they  fled  from  the  At- 
meidan,  and  took  refuge  in  their  barracks. 
There  they  are  said  to  hiave  offered  to  surren- 
der, but  their  offer  was  refused.  Fire  was  set 
to  the  barracks,  and  the  assault  was  given  by 
the  sultan's  forces.  In  the  midst  of  flames 
and  ruins  a  furious  combat  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  Such  of  the 
Janissaries  as  escaped  from  the  sword  and  the 
conflagration  were  pursued  to  their  hiding- 
places,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Then 
succeeded  a  series  of  executions,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  months.  In  the  fight  and  on  the 
scaffold  there  perished  at  least  6000,  and  nearly 
thrice  that  number  were  banished  to  Asia.  AU 
their  distinctive  marks  and  insignia  were 
burnt,  and  even  their  very  name  and  dress  were 
abolished.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
remnant  of  them  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate 
the  sultan  and  the  partisans  of  reform;  but  It 
was  discovered,  and  1800  of  the  conspirators 
suffered  death  for  their  crime.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Constantinople  was  indebted  tA 
Janissary  revenge  for  &  coi\Q&g;t«.Wnu  "wViiiSBL 
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lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  conaomed  one 
eiichth  of  the  capital. 

Such  measures,  thouKh  perhaps  onavoidable, 
are  shocking  to  humanity;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  from  them  to  those  of  another  kind. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  indications  appeared 
of  a  wish  to  rcfonn  some  of  the  numerous 
abuses  of  the  Ottoman  fcovcmmcnt.  Two  fir- 
mans were  issued  by  tlie  sultan,  one  of  which 
abolished  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
condemned  criminals,  while  the  other  pre- 
scribed the  punishment  of  false  witnesses  and 
their  suborners,  and  the  greatest  impartiality 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  By  a  third 
flrman,  an  end  was  put,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
practice  of  confiscation,  and  the  descent  of 
pn>perty  was  secured  to  Christian  as  well  as 
Mussulman  heirs. 

Tiirkcy  wn.H  soon  after  plunged  into  a  war 
far'  more  perilous  than  that  which  she  waged 
against  the  Greeks.  Rudsia,  which,  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  hod  acted 
with  shameful  bad  faith  towards  the  Porte, 
had,  for  some  years,  been  taking  captious  and 
futile  objections  to  the  conduct  of  that  power, 
and  had  negotiated  or  threatened,  according  as 
the  state  of  affairs  rendered  the  one  course  or 
the  other  most  politic.  But  it  was  not  till  1838 
that  Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  so  completely 
weakened,  and  divested  of  allies,  as  to  be  at- 
tacked with  safety.  The  crippling  of  the  Tur- 
kinh  marine,  by  the  disaster  of  Navarino,  had 
now  laid  open  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  offer  of 
mediation  had  alienated  England  and  France. 
The  extinction  of  the  Janissaries  was  likewise 
a  favourable  circumstance.  The  emperor  of 
Kussia  might  think,  too,  that,  if  he  gave  time 
for  the  troops  and  officers  to  acquire  the  new 
discipline  and  tactics,  the  bravery  of  the  Turks, 
seconded  by  skill,  mij^ht  render  them  formid- 
able antagimists. 

The  war  began  in  May,  18-28.  The  Russian 
forces  amounted  to  110,(NN)  men,  and,  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  it  was  reinforced 
by  nearly  f»0,noo  more.  The  force  in  Asia  was 
alsio  considerable.  That  of  the  Turks  was  con- 
siderably less.  Our  narrow  limits  forbid  our 
giving  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  military  events. 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  that,  while  the  maiu  body 
of  the  Moscovites  took  possession  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia,  invested  Silistria,  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  proceeded  towards  Shumla,  the 
grand  duke  Michael  was  occupied  in  besieging 
Brailow.  The  fortress  held  out  till  the  middle  of 
June,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion, after  having  cost  the  captors  iXW  laen  in 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  t^0  officers.  Some 
other  towns,  of  less  importance,  opened  t)icir 
gates  to  the  enemy.  Entrenched  in  the  ahnoHt 
inexpugnable  position  of  Shumla,  the  Turkish 
army  set  its  opponents  at  defiance:  and,  in 
many  partial  actions,  the  new  troops  mani- 
fested a  high  degree  of  bravery,  and  consider- 
abljr  improved  skill.  The  siege  of  Varna  was, 
metawbOe,  bdoK  carried  on,  buv  -vvxYv  \\uv<! 


progresB.  The  fortress  was  defended  with  in- 
finite  spirit,  and  held  out  till  the  mkldlr  of 
October,  when  it  was  surrendered,  not  vithnot 
a  suspicion  of  treachery  en  the  part  of  it" 
governor.  Silistria,  however,  still  renuinri' 
unconquered;  and,  in  several  encountere«:tl. 
Turkish  corps,  the  invaders  were  rpueb:« 
handled.  The  season  being  considerably  aJ- 
vanced,  and  the  positioll  of  the  Rossiaa  anny 
becoming  somewhat  precarious,  fhmi  the  ic- 
creasing  force  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Rn^^iu 
emperor  resolved  to  withdraw  from  this  qnar 
ter,  and  confine  his  efforts  to  pressing  the  siKi 
of  Silistria.  In  its  retreat,  it  suffered  levrTt-h 
from  disease,  the  weather,  the  badneu  of  tk^^ 
roads,  and  the  want  of  supplies.  AAer  Bull- 
ing a  vain  attempt  to  continue  the  »irve  of 
SiUstria,  it  resumed  its  retrograde  movmifnt, 
and  suffered  still  worse  titan  before.  Before  it 
reached  its  winter  quarters  it  was  nearly  is  i 
state  of  disorganization,  and  had  lost  abnot: 
the  whole  of  its  baggage  and  artilleiy.  For 
the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in  maniif. 
the  Russians  were  somewhat  consoled  bythrj 
success  in  Asia,  where  they  made  thniiir!m 
roasters  of  the  fortresses  of  Anapa,  K■r^ 
Akhalkalaki,  and  .\khaltzik,  and  romplrtflj 
defeated  the  Turkish  army,  led  by  the  fubif 
of  Kars  and  Erzerum. 

To  secure  her  object,  Russia,  in  thecampsize 
of  1829,  brought  240,000  men  into  the  Bfk: 
Turkey  could  collect  only  aboat  IHO^ikO  nn 
for  her  defence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  jw. 
the  former  obtained  a  considerable  tAnataft. 
by  the  capture  of  Sizcboli,  on  the  shnre  of  iW 
Black  Sea,  in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan,  ui 
only  23  leagues  from  Constantinople.  Ofl  tlif 
Danube,  the  invaders  conimenred  opentioaf. 
by  investing  Giturgewo  and  Rudscfank,  ni 
recommencing  the  siege  of  Silistria.  Tk 
main  body  of  the  Turkish  army,  under  tlv 
grand  visir,  Rcschid  Pasha,  occapied  the  pw- 
tion  of  Shumla,  in  order  at  once  to  cotcrtM 
passes  of  the  Balkan,  and  to  move  to«v<ditbe 
besieged  fortresses  in  case  an  oppoitvuiy 
should  offer.  While  Diebitsch.  the  Kaiua 
commander-in-chief,  was  engaged  in  pofbis: 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  General  Roth,  whon  ^ 
had  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Shumla,  was  in  dtnif 
of  being  overpowered  by  the  grand  vWr.  l'^^ 
bitsch  hastened  back,  and,  after  a  haid-fbnl^: 
contest,  totally  defeated  the  viiir  at  Knlevtritf- 
Silistria  soon  after  capitulated,  and  the  Rbsho* 
thus  gained  a  supporting  point  on  the  Daaflk. 
though  not  till  it  had  coat  them  dfsr,  ihr 
garrison  having  defended  itself  with  exraplaiT 
valour.  Shumla  being  almost  nutttaiUble  'a 
front,  Diebitsch  formed  the  bold  molctiMa' 
turning  the  position.  He  surceeded  h  ^ 
attempt,  defeated  the  Toriks.  and  wntwfd  t>* 
push  forward  as  fiur  as  Adrianople,  *hic^ 
opened  its  gates  on  the  !Oth  of  AagaA-  '' 
Asia,  also,  the  Rnasian  arms  were  nteeeuf^- 
Two  Turkish  armies  were  ranted  Iqr  Fsskrwltf^- 
and  Erterum,  the  capital  of  .irmfnia.  v*^ 
'•.  delivered  into  his  poaaeaaloa.    The  mm  V 
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r  the  invaders  to  Constantinople,  in- 
e  Bnltan  to  think  seriouBly  of  peace. 
RoBsia  averse  from  granting  it. 
hitherto  Tictorions,  her  army,  much 
by  combats  and  sickness,  was  in  a 
I  situation;  an  outbreak  of  Mussul- 
tticism  and  despair  might,  perhaps, 
:  in  ruin;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
ed  that  Uie  European  powers  would 
issia  to  remain  master  of  the  Ottoman 
A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded,  on 
f  September,  between  the  belligerents, 

Turkey  consented  to  open  the  Bos- 
id  Dardanelles  to  merchant  vessels, 

the  independence  of  Greece,  cede 
•rtresses  in  Walachia  and  Asia,  and 
ge  sum  of  money,  to  indemnify  the 
mperor  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
il  firom  the  pressure  which  had  weighed 
I  for  the  last  two  years,  the  sultan 
igly  followed  up  his  plans  of  reform. 
e,  however,  not  unopposed.  The  dis- 
'hich  they  excited  was  manifested  by 
ons  in  Albania,  and  other  provinces, 
le  customary  fires  in  the  capital.  It 
long  before  the  sultan  had  a  much 
serous  enemy  to  encounter.  Mehemet 
B  already  forming  projects  for  render- 
ilf  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  he 
first  opportunity  to  show  how  little 
ted  or  feared  his  nominal  sovereign, 
i  for  money  to  pay  the  stipulated 
ion  to  Russia,  the  sultan  called  upon 
ay  his  tribute,  which  was  eighteen 
a  arrear.  He  refused,  on  the  ground 
18  more  than  covered  by  the  charges 
>edition  to  the  Morea.  Ilis  next  act 
dience  was  the  marching  an  army 
he  pasha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  without 
the  conditions  on  which  he  had  been 
.  to  engage  in  hostilities. 
s  upon  the  whole  of  Syria  was  the 

Mehemet  Ali  in  warring  upon  the 
St.  Jean  d'Acre.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  issued  an  angry  firman,  commanding 
esiBt  immediately,  and  submit  his 
B  to  the  arbitration  of  his  master, 
(ted  in  his  enterprise,  and  his  son 
educed  the  town  to  surrender,  after  a 
everal  months.  He  even  carried  his 
jce  so  for  as  to  refuse  to  submit, 
e  sultan  would  confer  on  him  the 
)f  Syria  on  the  same  terms  as  he  held 
;g7pt.  Irritated  by  this  contumacy 
ence,  Mahmoud  issued  a  firman,  de- 

Mehemet  and  his  son  Ibrahim  as 
d  lent  Hussein  Pasha  with  an  army 
,  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
■t  laughed  to  scorn  the  threats  and 
lis  sovereign,  and  his  son  Ibrahim 
to  meet  the  Turkish  army.  On  the 
iiil,  1832,  Ibrahim  utterly  defeated, 
)li,  a  Turkish  division  consisting  of 
a.  This  was  only  the  prelude  to 
eccis.  After  defeating  another  Tur- 
jkm,  he  entered  Damascus  on  the  .' 


I4th  of  June.  Pursuing  hia  victorious  career, 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Homs,  entered  Aleppo 
in  triumph,  won  a  second  and  more  im- 
portant battle  at  the  pass  of  Bylan,  made 
himself  master  of  Antioch,  penetrated  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  took  post  at  Konieh,  the  ancient 
Iconium.  There,  on  the  21st  of  December,  was 
fought  the  last  and  decisive  conflict.  It  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  carnage  was  terrible;  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  is  stated  to  have 
been  not  fewer  than  30,000.  The  rout  of  the 
Turks  was  complete  and  irreparable,  and  a 
large  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  soon  overrun  by 
the  conqueror.  In  this  emergency,  Mahmoud 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  Great  Britain  for  aid, 
which  was  refused.  The  good  policy  of  Buch  a 
refusal  is  more  than  doubtfhL  Ei^er  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  influence  at  the 
Porte,  Russia  came  forward  with  her  assistance. 
By  this  means  the  career  of  the  £g]rptian  army 
towards  Constantinople  was  stopped;  and  the 
victorious  rebel  contented  himself  with  adding 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  the  district  of 
Adana,  to  that  of  Egjrpt.  In  the  beginning 
of  May  peace  was  restored.  The  motives  of 
Russia,  in  thus  volunteering  its  assistance, 
were  speedily  disclosed.  Two  months  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Porte  signed  a  treaty, 
at  Unkiar  Skellessi,  by  which  it  entered  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia, 
for  the  term  of  eight  years,  and  engaged,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  close  the  Dardanelles 
against  all  foreign  vessels :  of  the  existence  of 
the  necessity,  Russia  was,  of  course,  to  be  the 
judge.  England  and  France  remonstrated 
against  this  stiptilation,  but  in  vain. 

During  this  period  the  usual  insurrections 
occurred  in  the  provinces,  and  the  usual  fires, 
expressive  of  popular  discontent,  spread  their 
ravages  in  the  capital.  To  describe  them  would 
be  a  waste  of  time.  In  spite  of  all  his  diffi- 
culties, however,  the  sultan  persisted  in  his 
military  and  civil  reforms.  The  year  1834  was 
marked  by  a  measure  which,  if  firmly  followed 
up,  may  give  stability  to  the  empire.  This 
was  the  establishment  of  a  regular  national 
militia,  armed  and  equipped  at  the  charge  of 
the  state,  and  to  be  regularly  disciplined,  but 
not  called  to  serve  out  of  its  district,  except  in 
case  of  war.  This  militia  was  to  be  formed 
from  all  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
23  and  32,  and  each  sai^ak  was  to  form  a 
battalion  1400  strong.  The  nuuritime  districts 
were  to  furnish  sailors  in  the  same  proportion. 
Schools  were  also  instituted  for  the  instruction 
of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
soldiers.  Yet,  beneficial  as  this  scheme  was, 
it  gave  rise  to  an  insurrection  in  Albania,  which 
was  not  put  down  without  bloodshed.  The 
year  in  which  this  revolt  took  place  (1835)  saw 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Ottoman  supremacy 
in  Tripoli,  where  it  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  be  recognised.  A  closer  connexioxi  Vye93t3v 
also  to  be  established  between  QT«&t  'fttWaJkSk. 
and  Turkey. 
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Reform  still  continued  to  be  the  great  object 
of  Mahmoad's  existence:  he  laboured  inces* 
santly  to  introduce  into  his  dominions  the 
customs  of  Europe.  Among:  many  thinfcs  which 
were  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Mussul- 
mans may  be  reckoned  his  sending:  ambassadors 
to  foreifcn  courts,  and  young  men  to  learn  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Europe;  his  introduction 
of  quarantine  establishments  in  various  parts  of 
his  empire ;  his  being  conveyed  in  an  Austrian 
steam-vessel,  from  Nicomedia  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  his  malung  a  royal  progress  through 
his  northern  provinces.  In  the  course  of  his 
journey  through  the  provinces,  he  examined  all 
the  barracks,  fortifications,  mosques,  and  hos- 
pitals, reviewed  the  troops,  and  gave  orders  for 
such  improvements  as  seemed  to  be  required. 
After  his  return  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  encouraging 
industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  was  likewise  concluded  with 
Great  Briuin. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  peace  could 
long  be  preserved  between  an  offended  sove- 
reign and  a  haughty  vassal.  Mahmoud  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  humiliation  of  having 
been  obliged  to  resign  so  important  a  province 
as  Syria  to  Mehemet  All,  and  the  resistance 
which  the  Syrians  made  to  Mehemet,  doubtless 
inspired  the  sultan  with  hopes  of  recovering 
that  country.  Mahmoud  was,  besides,  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  expensive  army 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  watch  the  movements  of  his 
nominal  subject.  Mehemet,  who  was  also 
forced  to  keep  up  a  large  military  establish- 
ment, offered  to  reduce  it,  and  to  disarm  his  fleet, 
and  pay  a  larg:er  tribute,  if  the  sultan  would 
make  the  pashalics  of  S)rria  and  Eg:ypt  heredi- 
tary in  the  pasha's  family.  The  sultan  was 
willing  to  make  the  pashalic  of  Egypt  heredi- 
tary, provided  Mehemet  would  relinquish  Syria; 
but  to  this  condition  the  latter  refused  to  accede. 
At  length  the  sultan  resolved  to  try  once  more 
what  could  be  done  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  army  in  Asia  Minor  was  gpreatly  increased, 
and  Ilafiz  Pasha,  as  commander,  was  ordered  to 
invade  Syria.  The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of 
25  vessels,  also  sailed,  with  12,000  men  on  board, 
to  effect  a  landing  on  the  Syrian  coast.  The 
Ottoman  and  Egyptian  armies  met  in  hostile 
array  at  Neeib,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1839,  and  a 
fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  Egyptian  troops 
were,  however,  superior  both  in  numbers  and 
skill  to  their  opponents,  and  they  totally  routed 
them.  More  than  100  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their  bagncage  and  ammunition,  and  nearly 
7UU0  killed  or  wounded,  were  left  on  the  field 
by  the  vanquished. 

The  sultan  did  not  live  to  hear  of  this  disaster. 
He  had  long  been  labouring  under  a  disease, 
the  prognresB  of  which  he  haid  kept  secret,  and 
he  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July.  Whatever  errors  he  may  have  committed, 
he  will  always  be  numbered  among  the  most 
onlnent  of  tlw  Ottoman  sovereigns.  He  was 
racoeeded  by  hi*  son  Abdul  Med^\&. 


The  commencement  of  the  new  reigB  *» 
signalised  by  an  event,  which  proved  that,  with 
respect  to  reform,  the  son  intended  to  tresd  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  father.  On  the  3rd  o(  No- 
vember, in  the  presence  of  a  nnmeraos  tui 
splendid  assembly,  at  the  palace  of  Golhasa, 
a  hatti  sherif  was  promulgated,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  Turkish  Magna  Gtsrti. 
It  guaranteed  perfect  security  of  the  life,  pio- 
perty,  and  honour  of  every  subject;  a  regvla 
system  of  imposing  and  collecting  taxes;  •> 
improved  mode  of  military  recruiting  and  lr^ 
vice;  and  many  other  important  pririle^ 
It  was  followed  by  an  amendment  of  the  praal 
code,  and  by  various  measures  of  a  similar  kind. 

Tranquillity  is  not  readily  restored  to  a  state. 
after  g:reat  changes  have  taken  place.  Sineethe 
accession  of  Abdul  Medjid,  his  govemmem  his 
been  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  men  whose 
interests  have  been  affected  by  the  progrenof 
reform.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sohsi 
part  of  the  nation  will  ultimately  obtiia  the 
ascendant,  and  that  Turkey  will  assome  the 
rank  which,  if  vrisely  governed,  she  is  eipahk 
of  holding  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  last  struggles  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  msiBtain 
his  dominion  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  itU 
of  "Egypt." 

Abdul  Medjid  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  April 
1823,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Jslfi 
1839.    He  has  one  son  and  three  danghteis. 

ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO  ASUTIC 
TURKEY. 
Thk  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  islands  is  the 
Archipelago  are  considered  by  g(eograpbcn  at 
situated  in  Europe ;  but  those  which  sre  m7 
near  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  also  Cypna  is 
the  Levant  or  Eastern  Sea,  must  be  rdbncdia 
Asia. 

MiTTLENR,  or  Mbtsli!! ,  the  ancient  Leilw 
the  principal  city  of  which  was  MitHflMh  M* 
a  village,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  OsUy 
Smyrna,  about  10  miles  fhnn  the  coast  of  ia^ 
It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  varies  in  kasKh 
from  7  to  15  miles.  Its  moontainoos  a|V>v- 
ance  is  pleasingly  diversified  with  islets  d  ihc 
sea,  and  plantations  of  the  vine^  cBift,  m' 
myrtle.  Its  wine  was  anciently,  asd  is  alill> 
in  high  estimation,  and  its  oil  is  the  hni  is 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  fiunoas  for  ksfisf 
been  the  native  country  of  Sappho.  The  ■- 
cient  Lesbians  were  accused  of  dissdht*  ■»" 
ners ;  and  the  modem  inhabitant^  ef  «h* 
there  are  about  40^000^  too  much  itswMttWw 
in  this  respect. 

Scio,  anciently  Chioa,  whlA  Ik*  ■fSta* 
Greeks  more  correctly  denominata  KUa^  ^ 
between  the  Gulfh  of  Smyrna  and  Sok  Kc*^ 
and  is  divided  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Umt  ^ 
astraitoffhunlStolSmiksinbcesdih.  bi* 
about  30  miles  long,  and  10 wide.  KUsiiJ^ 
chief  town.  This  island,  though  roAj  »■ 
mountainous,  produces  wiat,  oil.  aad  aiD;  htf 
scarcely  any  com.  It  was  IwhiWrl  ta  U9i 
Vtf  moretluui  by  10(M)Q0 1 
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rko  carried  on  mannAustares  of  silk,  velvet, 
old  and  nWer  stuffk,  and  appeared  to  ei^oy  the 
omforts  of  life.  The  most  remarkable  of  its 
egetable  productfona  is  the  mastic  tree.  Of 
he  odorooa  resin,  which  exudes  from  that  tree, 
IMn  cwt.  used  annually  to  be  exported  from  Scio. 
The  women  of  this  and  other  Greek  islands 
bave  In  all  a^ea  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
Dr.  Chandler.whenhevisitedScioabove  seventy 
Tears  ago,  waa  delighted  with  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  industry  of  the  female  inhabit- 
ttta.  He  aaya,  "The  beautiful  Greek  girls  are 
Ike  most  atriking  ornaments  of  Scio.  Many  of 
tbese  were  sitting  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
twitting  cotton  or  silk,  or  employed  in  spinning 
sad  needle-work,  and  accosted  us  with  fami- 
Unity,  bidding  us  welcome  as  we  passed.  The 
streets  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  filled  with 
them  in  gronpe*.  They  wear  short  petticoats, 
leaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white  silk 
or  eocton  hoae.  Their  head-dress,  which  is 
peeoliar  to  the  island,  is  a  kind  of  turban— 
tbe  linen  so  white  and  thin,  it  seemed  snow. 
Thdr  alippera  are  chiefly  yellow,  with  a  knot 
of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.  Some  wore  them 
fntened  with  a  thong.  Their  garments  were 
■ilk  of  various  colours;  and  their  whole  appear- 
anee  so  fantastic  and  lively  as  to  att'ord  us 
Bodi  entertainment.  The  Turks  inhabit  a 
sepaiate  quarter,  and  their  women  are  con- 
cealed. Among  the  poets  and  hintorians  said 
to  have  been  bom  here,  the  iniiabitants  reckon 
Homer,  and  show  a  little  square  house,  which 
tbey  call  Homer's  school."  This  island  suf- 
lend  dreadfully  in  ltQ2,  merely  on  account 
of  a  partial  and  trifling  insurrection.  A  Turk- 
isk  armament  made  a  descent  near  the  chief 
town;  and  the  infidels,  having  quickly  over- 
powered all  resistance,  commenced  a  course  of 
■aider  and  devastation.  The  town  was  set  on 
iic;  its  churches  and  monasteries,  it«  celebrated 
aolkqcc,  and  its  well-built  bouses,  were  reduced 
t»  a  heap  of  ruins.    Many  thousands  of  both 

and  of  all  ages  were  massacred;  thou- 
I  of  women  and  girls  were  carried  off  to 
ho  aeld  aa  slaves ;  and,  while  a  considerable 
Wibci  escaped  to  other  islands,  those  who 
iMMined  were  involved  in  the  most  severe  dis- 
Khio,once  a  beautiful  town,  containing 

people,  was  reduced  to  little  better  tUaa 
of  ruins.    Six  years  after  the  catas- 

,  coveys  of  partridges  were  started,  by  the 
'  travellers,  in  the  streets  of  Khio.  Of 
•D  tke  proaperons  and  numerous  population 
of  tUa  unfortunate  island  only  15,000  remain. 

BaMoa  lies  opposite  to  Ephesus,  on  the 
eoMt  ot  Aaia  Minor,  about  three  miles  from 
ih*  eoarinent,  trmn  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
MaU  called  Little  Bogas.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
knm,  30  mllea  long,  and  10  broad.  The  in- 
uMtMita  are  nearly  all  Greeks.  The  women 
ant  BOCoriooB  for  their  total  want  of  beauty;  in 
Ma  Conning  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
ttha  Greek  isles.  The  muscadine  Samian 
rfaM  la  in  high  request;  and  the  islaud  also 
srocrit  oO«  silk,  timber,  and  an  abun- 
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dance  of  white  marble.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  native  country  of  Juno;  and  the  ruins 
of  her  temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  of  Samos, 
are  viewed  by  antiquaries  with  admiration.  It 
has  about  15,000  iuhabitants,  mostly  Greeks, 
who  reside  in  eighteen  villages. 

To  the  south  of  Samos  lies  1'atixo,  anciently 
Patmos,  where  St.  John  is  believed  to  have 
written  the  Kevelaticms.  A  grotto  is  shown, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  tliciu.  A 
small  church  is  erected  over  it.  Tatino  is  about 
15  miles  in  circuiufcrence,  but  so  barren  and 
dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than 
an  island.  It  has,  however,  several  excellent 
harbours,  and  a  town,  consisting  of  400  houses, 
on  a  rocky  eminence. 

Sta>co,  the  ancient  Cob,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Miuor.  is  about  125  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  abounds  with  cypress  and  tur)M:ntine 
trees,  a  variety  of  medicinal  plants,  and  fhiiu 
of  all  kinds.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  bay,  with  a  harbour  defended  by 
a  castle.  Cos  is  famous  for  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  father  of  medicine,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  celebrated  painter  Apelles. 

lluoDES,  famous,  in  ancient  times,  for  its 
commercial  importance,  and,  in  modem  times, 
for  the  three  sieges  which  its  capital  sustained, 
is  distant  about  1*2  luiles  from  the  coast  of 
Caria,  and  is  about  3r>  miles  long  and  15  broad. 
The  population  is  variously  computed  at  from 
1S,(K)0  to  40,000.  This  islaud  is  healthful  and 
pleasant,  and  abounds  in  wine,  and  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  No  day  passes  through- 
out tbe  year  that  the  sun  is  not  seen,  and  the 
air  is  perfumed  by  numerous  orange  and  citron 
groves,  and  a  prolusion  of  aromatic  heri)s.  The 
chief  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
fronting  the  sea,  and  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, interspersed  with  gardens,  minarets, 
churches,  and  towers.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  grand  signor's  principal  arsenals  for  siiip- 
ping,  and  the  place  is  esteemed  among  the 
most  considerable  fortresses  belonging  to  the 
Turks.  The  colossus  of  brass,  which  anciently 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  was  70 
cubits  high,  was  deservedly  accounted  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world:  one  loot  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  ships  are 
said  to  have  passed  between  its  legs;  and  it 
held  in  one  hand  a  lighthouse  fur  the  direction 
of  mariners.  The  fact  of  its  having  spanned 
the  mouth  of  tbe  harbour,  is,  however,  very 
doubtful.  The  face  of  the  colossus  represented 
the  sun,  to  whom  this  image  was  dedicated. 
The  infaabitants  of  this  island  were  formerly 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  Khodian  law  was 
the  directory  of  the  Bomaiis  in  maritime  affairs. 
The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  after 
losing  Palestine,  took  this  island  from  the 
Turks  in  130K,  but  lost  it  to  theiu  in  1522,  after 
a  brave  defence,  and  retired  to  Malta.  The 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  grand  master  have 
an  air  of  magniliceuce,  and  serve  to  show  how 
luxuriously  and  splendidly  the  knights  lived. 

CTrauB,  which  has  an  met&v^ax  \ivux%vilsx 
X  X 
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fonn,  is  sitoated  in  the  Mediterranean;  its 
northern  coast  looking  towards  Asia  Minori 
and  its  eastern  towards  Syria,  at  a  distance  of 
about  55  miles  from  the  former,  and  between 
60  and  70  from  the  latter.  lu  len|;th  is  140 
miles,  and  its  gn^atest  breadth  50.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  the 
('yprian  goddess;  and,  during  the  time  of  the 
rrosadcs,  it  was  a  rich  flourishing  kingdom,  in- 
habited by  Christians.  It  was  seized  by  Richard 
<'fEur-de-Lion,  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of 
its  sovereign;  but  he  soon  transferred  it  to 
Ciuy  de  Lnsignan.  On  the  death  of  James,  its 
last  king,  without  issue,  in  1477,  the  Venetians, 
who  were  thru  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
took  possession  of  the  island:  but,  in  1573,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Turks  to  relinquish  it. 
The  natural  produce  of  the  island  is  so  rich, 
that  many  European  nations  find  their  account 
in  keeping  consuls  residing  upon  it.  It  pro- 
daces  great  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which 
oxrellent  wine  is  made :  cotton  of  a  very  fine 
quality  is  here  cultivated;  and  the  printed 
articles  of  that  description  are  in  great  request, 
as  are  also  the  carpets  which  are  here  manu- 
factured. Its  wheat,  also,  is  of  a  superior  kind* 
The  mines  of  copper,  flrom  which  the  island 
probably  derived  its  name,  are  no  longer  found: 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  travers«  the  country  contain 


a  mneh  greater  variety  of  minenl  treanim 
than  the  modem  inhabitanta  have  diaeofcicd. 
who  appear  to  have  found  little  beaide  ias||er, 
agate,  and  rock  cryatal,  called  the  Fiphia 
diamond.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ialand  i* 
destitute  of  rivers,  except  such  ai  do  aot  low 
in  the  summer,  when  they  stagnate  ud  fans 
unhealthy  swamps;  and  its  harbotin  are  ml 
to  be  more  sultry  than  any  othcn  ia  tk 
Levant. 

Famagosta,  the  ancient  metnqiwliB  of  tUi 
fine  island,  has  a  -good  barbonr,  bat  Is  a»eh 
decayed.  The  present  capital,  Nikoaia,  tk 
real  name  of  which  is  Leikoaia,  atuidi  ia  tte 
interior  of  the  country,  and  ia  the  see  of  b 
archbishop.  It  has  about  12;000  inhabttanti. 
Its  prelatie,  Cyprian,  was  a  worthy  aai  ic* 
spectable  man,  who,  because  the  Gredti  of 
Europe  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  was  treaekr 
ously  inrited  to  the  palace  of  the  Tnrktt 
governor,  on  pretence  of  urgent  bn^nesa,  mi 
murdered.  Many  other  clergymen  woe  f* 
to  death  at  the  same  time,  and  the  geatiy  mi 
merchants  were  treated  with  similar  eradtf- 
Confiscation  and  rapine  ensued,  and  theishW 
was  ravaged  with  brutal  ftuy.  TrUTnii^  oa  tiK 
south  coast,  is  the  moat  proaperoos  town  iaikr 
island,  and  carries  on  a  very  conriderabk  eoai- 
merce.  War  and  oppression  have  redoeed  Ik 
population  of  Cyprus  to  60^000  or  7IV0CO  soak 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always 
preserved  its  ancient  name.  The  word  Arab, 
it  is  generally  said,  signifies  a  robber,  or  firee- 
booter.  The  word  Saracen,  by  which  one  tribe 
is  called,  is  said  to  signify  both  a  thief  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  desert ;  but  we  may  readily 
conclude  that  the  word  did  not  originally  sig- 
nify a  thief,  being  only  used  in  this  sense  after 
the  people  of  that  territory  became  thieves. 

EXTOT   A:«D   8ITPAT10N. 
Miles.  Dej{rfe». 

S^SJh  ^«S1  ^  hPtw.«,  f  32i  and  60.  E.  long. 

Sf to  1200   j  \  ^2?  "^d  «i  N.  lat. 

Containing  about  1,400,000  square  miles. 

BouitnARiBB.— Arabia  is  bounded  by  Tur- 
key, on  the  north ;  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Arabian  Sea,  on  the  east;  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  southward;  and  by  the  Ked  Sea,  which 
dirides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  west.  It  forms 
three  grand  divisions,  Petraa,  Drtertn,  and 
Felir—the  Rocky,  the  Desert,  and  the  Happy 
Arabia;  out  of  which  Niebuhr  has  made  eight, 
the  countries  of  Yemen,  Iladramaut  and  Oman, 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Labsa,  Nejed,  Hejaz,  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Afor.iTAiKS.— The  mountains  of  Sinai  and 
honb,  fa  Arabia  Petnea,  and  t\vose  csXVv^ 


Gibel  al  Ared,  in  Arabia  Felix,  are  the  mm 
remarkable. 

Rivsas,  Skas,  Gin.ra,  ans  CArsa.— IkBC 
are  few  springa  or  rivers  in  this  eoBBtty,a- 
cept  the  Euphrates,  which  washes  the  Mi^ 
east  limits  of  it.  It  is  almost  svmMnM  vkk 
seas;  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bad  Sei^tk 
gulfii  of  Peraiaand  Ormna.  The  ^kf e^Ki* 
promontories  are  thoae  of  Baa-al-Oat  mi 
Mussandom. 

Climatb,  Soii^  Ann  PBoi>voB.r--AiaeaBi^ 
derable  part  of  this  coontry  Uea  nnder  At  l■^ 
rid  zone,  the  air  is  exceaaively  dty  asdhat^  ■' 

;  cotmtiT  ia  subiect  to  hot  Bokmoaa  «ki^ 


the  cotmtiy  ia  subtject  to  hot  y^mmmm,^ 

like  those  of  the  opposite  ahona  ef  fmlt> 


which  often  prove  fatal,  eapedaUj  M  mavo*' 
The  soil,  in  some  parte.  Is  nothiag  aort  th« 
immense  sands,  wUch,  when  agitaied  )f  ^ 
winds,  roll  like  the  trooMed  aeaaa.aBd  MM- 


times  form  motmtains  by  whidi 
vans  have  been  buried  or  kwt.  TntU.. 
the  caravans,  havinic  no  tn^ay  an  giiiii*' 
at  sea,  by  a  compass,  or  by  the  alanb  Iv*^ 
travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  HcN^  aa|e  Br- 
Shaw,  are  no  pasturea  clotbed  with  iid»  «* 
valleys  standhig  thick  vith  eora;  havek»* 
vineyards  or  olive-yards;  bat  the  whokh* 
VnMKome,  desolate  wll(UiBina,  ■»  etkir  ma 
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1  than  bj  plains  covered  with  sand,  and 
8  made  up  of  naked  rocks  and  preci- 
either  ia  Uiis  oonntry  ever,  unless  in 
arta,  refreshed  with  rain;  and  the 
aa  of  the  cold  in  the  nifcht  is  almost 
that  of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  It 
»n  the  aldrta  of  Arabia,  that  these 
1  rains  deaoend,  and  the  position  of  the 
s  aeema  to  determine  the  period  of 
at  which  they  fall.  They  sometimes 
xnrenta,  and  produce  sudden  and  ter- 
ndationa.  Meccahas  several  times 
Qrom  these  inundations,  particularly 

The  southern  part  of  Arabia,  de- 
called  the  Happy,  is  blessed  with  an 

aoil,  and,  in  fceneral,  is  very  fertile, 
e  cultivated  lands,  which  are  chiefly 
e  towns  near  the  sea-coast,  produce 
Oilead,  manna,  mjrrrh,  cassia,  aloes, 
mse,  spikenard,  and  other  valuable 
nnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,  oranges, 
jtomegranates,  figs,  and  other  kinds  of 
ney  and  wax  in  plenty,  with  a  small 

of  com  and  wine.  This  country  is 
or  its  coffee  and  its  dates,  which  last 
I  scarcely  anywhere  in  such  perfection 
ind  in  Persia:  but  there  are  few  trees 
iber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any 
ta  coffee  is  fur  superior  to  that  of  any 
antiy. 

LS. — The  most  useful  animals  in  Ara- 
camels  and  dromedaries;  they  are 
[y  fitted  by  Providence  for  traversing 
ind  parched  deserts  of  this  country; 
are  so  formed  that  they  can  throw  up 
>r  from  the  stomach  into  the  throat, 
1  means  they  can  travel  six  or  eight 
hout  water.  A  camel  usually  carries 
da*  weight  upon  its  back,  which  is  not 
ff  during  the  whole  journey ;  for  it 
r  kneels  down  to  rest,  and  in  due  time 
h  its  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  small 
rich  two  bunches  on  its  back,  and 
blj  swift.  It  is  an  observation  among 
w,  that,  wherever  there  are  trees,  the 
not  Csr  off;  and,  when  they  draw  near 
iMfar  camels  will  smell  at  a  distance, 
up  their  great  trot  till  they  reach  it. 
»ian  horses  are  well  known  in  Europe, 
s  contributed  to  improve  the  breed  of 

England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the 
nd  are  admired  for  their  form  as  much 
Mir  swiftness  and  spirit.  The  finest 
ia  the  territory  of  Yemen. 
uu>  Cdsiositiks.— The  deserts,  moun- 
d  plaoea  mentioned  in  Scripture,  may 
lend  ai  the  principal  of  these.  What 
,  tlM  Desert  of  Sinai  is  a  plain  near 
Ml  kmg,  and  above  three  in  breadth ;  it 
1  to  the  north-east,  but  to  the  south- 

cioaed  by  some  of  the  lower  emi- 
f  Mount  Sinai;  and  other  parts  of  tliat 
a  make  auch  encroachments  upon  the 
to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  very 

b 

MoaiU  Sinai  may  be  seen  Mount 


Horeb,  where  Moses  kept  the  flocks  of  Jetiiro, 
his  fatilier-in-law,  when  he  saw  the  burning 
bush.  On  these  mountains  are  many  chapels 
and  cells,  possessed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
monks,  who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerusalem, 
pretend  to  show  the  very  spot  where  every 
miracle  or  transaction  recorded  in  Scripture 
occurred. 

But  by  tar  the  most  singular  natural  curio- 
sity of  Arabia  is  the  Oebel  Narkous,  or  Moun- 
tain of  the  Bell,  which  is  situated  near  the 
Bed  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SinaL    Un- 
der certain  circumstances,  this  mountain  gives 
out  musical  sounds,  which  are  generally  com- 
pared to  the  heavy  booming  of  a  church  bell> 
and  which  the  credulous  Arabs  believe  to  be 
produced  by  the  bells  of  a  convent  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  some  convulsion  of  nature* 
The  last  traveller  who  witnessed  this  pheno- 
menon is  Lieutenant  Newbold,  and  he  thus 
describes  it.     "  The  hill  is  bell-shaped,  and 
from  350  to  400  feet  high.    On  its  western  side 
is  a  slope  of  about  80  feet,  covered  by  a  very 
fine  quartxose  sand,  the  depth  of  which  varies 
from  fivb  or  six  inches  to  as  many  feet.    It  is 
from  this  spot  that  the  mysterious  sounds 
proceed.    All  was  silent  when  the  travellera 
reached  the  spot;  but,  on  their  Arab  guide 
beginning  to  ascend  through  the  sand,  a  faint 
sound  was  heard  like  that  of  a  lower  string  of 
a  violoncello  when  it  is  faintly  touched.    The 
travellers  then  resolved  to  ascend  themselves. 
Sitting  dovm  on  the  summit,  they  perceived 
the  particles  of  saud  all  in  motion,  not  only 
below  but  around  them ;  and,  in  about  two 
minutes,  they  heard  a  rustling  sound,  and  then 
the  musical  tone  above  alluded  to,  which  gra- 
dually increased  to  that  of  a  deep  meUow 
church  bell,  so  loud  that  it  resembled  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder.    This  occurred  when 
the  whole  surface  was  in  motion;  and  the 
effect  upon  themselves,  the  travellers  com- 
pared to  what  they  supposed  might  be  felt  by 
persons  seated  upon  some  enormous  stringed 
instrument,  while  a  bow  was  slowly  drawn 
over  the  chords.    They  then  descended;  the 
sound  died  away  as  the  sand  became  still ;  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  silence  was  restored. 
The  notes  were  shriller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom ;  and  it  seems  that  a  breeze  blowing 
over  the  sand  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
the  phenomenon.    No  sound*  are  produced  in 
wet  weather." 

Inhabitants,  Mannbbs,  Customs,  and 
DuEss.— The  Arabians  are  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, thin,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  swift  of 
foot,  excellent  horsemen,  and  are,  in  general, 
a  martial,  brave  people,  expert  at  the  bow  and 
lance,  and,  since  they  became  acquainted  with 
fire-arms,  good  marksmen.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  country  live  in  tents,  and  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  with  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

The    Arabians,    in    general,  ax«   YkX&i\X.>)a\. 
thieves.    These  robbers,  heatVed  Y)-)  a,  c«sAa!kXL, 
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traverse  the  countiy  in  eoneiderable  troops  on 
horseback,  and  assault  and  plunder  the  cara- 
vans; and,  on  the  sea-coast,  the  people  are 
mere  pirates,  capturing  every  vessel  which 
they  can  master,  of  whatever  nation.  The  ha- 
bit of  a  rovinf;  Arab  is  a  kind  of  blue  shirt,  tied 
about  him  with  a  white  sash  or  j^rdle;  and 
soiiie  have  a  vest  of  furs  or  sheep-skins  over  it ; 
they  also  wear  drawers,  and  sometimes  slip- 
pers, but  no  stockings,  and  have  a  cap  or 
turban.  Many  of  them  {co  almost  naked;  but, 
as  in  the  Eastern  countries,  the  women  are  so 
wrapped  up  that  nothing  can  be  discerned  but 
their  eyes.  Like  other  Mohammedans,  the 
Arabs  eat  all  sorts  of  flesh,  except  that  of 
hofi^s;  and  prefer  the  flesh  of  camels,  as  we 
prefer  venison  to  other  meat.  They  take  care 
to  drain  the  blood  fh)m  the  flesh,  as  the  Jews 
do,  and,  like  them,  refuse  such  flsh  as  have  no 
scales.  Coffee  and  tea,  water,  and  sherbet  made 
of  orauRca,  water,  and  sujcar,  form  their  usual 
drink:  they  have  no  strong  liquors. 

Cities — Curer  Tows  s— Edifices. — Among 
the  cities  of  Arabia  Felix,  Mecca  and  Medina 
deserve  particular  notice.  Mecca,  called  by 
the  natives  the  Mother  of  Towns,  and  the 
Noble,  is  situated  in  a  very  narrow  winding 
valley;  its  principal  streets  are  rendered  in 
some  degree  handsome,  by  the  pretty  frpnts  of 
the  houses,  which  are  built  of  a  dark-gray 
stone,  and  consist  in  general  of  three  stories. 
The  rooms  are  well-proportioned,  long,  broad, 
and  lofty,  and  have,  beside  large  windows  and 
balconies,  a  row  of  small  windows,  the  frames 
of  all  which  windows  are  richly  carved  or 
gaily  painted.  The  roofs  form  terraces,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  a  railing  of  red  and 
white  bricks.  The  lower  class  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  dull  melanclioly  beings,  deficient 
in  talent,  knowledge,  and  industry;  and  their 
resources  from  nature  are  so  scanty,  that,  if 
the  pilgrimages  of  the  Moslems  should  cease, 
the  place  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  be 
depopulated. 

The  famous  temple  or  mosque  stands  near 
the  middle  of  the  city;  and  its  great  court 
forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by  356 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  double  piazza,  the  fronts 
of  the  two  longer  sides  presenting  36  arches, 
and  the  two  shorter  sides  24  arches,  slightly 
pointed,  supported  by  columns  of  grayish  mar- 
ble. Eacli  side  is  com  posed  of  two  naves, 
formed  by  a  triple  row  of  arches;  and,  in  the 
wliole,  tliere  may  be  reckoned  more  than  500 
rolunms  and  pilasters.  Some  of  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  few  of 
them  arc  mean  or  unhandsome.  The  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  place,  and  th^  only  part  which 
lays  claim  to  high  antiquity,  is  the  kaaba, 
which  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Na\el  of  the  World.  This  is  a  quadrilateral 
tower,  'M  feet  high,  and  its  sides  vary  from  29 
feet  to  38  feet  in  length.  The  keepers  of  this 
holy  place  boast  of  the  possession  of  a  stone, 
called  the  heavenly  stone,  which,  they  say,  was 
faroiiffht  from  heaven  by  the  sateV  Qabtvel,  and 


I  was  orifinally  a  transparent  nyaeinth,  but  h«< 
I  been  blackened  and  changed  by  the  coDtaoi- 
I  nating  touch  of  mortals.  It  is  described  by 
I  All  Bey  as  a  flragment  of  volcanic  basalt, 
sprinkled  about  its  circumference  with  smail 
pointed  and  coloured  crystals,  and  varied  iriih 
red  feldspatU,  on  a  dark  ground  like  coaL  The 
interior  of  the  kaaba  consists  simply  of  a  rona 
or  hall,  with  two  wooden  pillars,  which,  ai  vtll 
as  the  walls,  are  covered  with  mse-cu)oiirr<l 
silk,  which  is  variegated  by  flowers  embroi- 
dered in  silver.  This  covering  is  changed  for 
a  new  one  by  every  aaltan,  on  his  accession: 
but  the  black  cloth  which  covers  the  wbok 
building,  and  is  called  the  tob,  or  shirt,  is 
annually  renewed.  Another  appendage  d  the 
temple  is  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which  sap- 
plies  the  pilgrims  with  an  abundance  of 
slightly  tepid  water:  it  is  kept  full  by  a  sub- 
terraneous rivulet.  The  keeper  of  this  well  is 
next  in  rank  to  the  sherif,  or  prince  of  Mem: 
he  is  called  the  poisoner,  though  the  water  is 
said  to  be  wholesome;  hut  he  is  so  styled,  be- 
cause he  is  sometimes  ordered  or  bribed  to 
send  troublesome  or  obnoxious  men  out  of 
the  world,  by  giving  them  a  draught  of  this 
water,  contaminated  by  tome  deleterious  ia- 
fusion. 

At  Medina,  a  town  vrith  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  border  of  the  great  Arabian  deiert. 
is  a  stately  mosque,  called  the  Most  Holy  by 
the  Turks,  because  in  it  is  placed  tbe  coflla  nf 
their  prophet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  nadtt 
a  canopy  of  silver  tissue.  The  story  of  tsf 
suspension  of  this  cofBn  betvreen  heaves  aaJ 
earth,  by  the  power  of  a  loadstone,  is  a  aofic 
fiction.  Over  its  foot  is  a  rich  golden  ereMvat, 
curiously  virronght,  and  adorned  with  precioM 
stones.  To  this  spot  the  pilgrims  resatt,  utt 
Mecca,  but  not  in  such  n  ambers. 

The  other  principal  cities  of  Arabia  at 
Sanaa,  Mocha,  Jedda,  Muscat,  and  Lahai^  v 
£1  llassa.  Sanaa  is  the  capitail  of  TenM^w 
Arabia  Felix,  and  stands  at  the  foot  of  Moot 
Nikkum.  It  has  a  castle,  and  contains  a  ■!>■■ 
her  of  mosques,  and  several  palaeea.  1<  >* 
about  four  miles  in  circamfnence,  aid  mt- 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  great  thickacfS. 
with  seven  gates.  The  environs  pmdnee  abas- 
dance  of  fine  grapes,  of  above  twenty  diffRtit 
species;  and  the  inhabitants  caity  cm  a  «•- 
siderable  trade  in  a  variety  of  oomaoAiM- 
The  bazaars  and  caravanserais  are  ■aneroai' 
Mocha  is  well  built,  and  is  of  eonpaivMr 
modem  origin :  the  houses  are  lofty,  nA  "^ 
with  the  walls  and  forts,  covered  vritb  cha>» 
or  stucco,  which  imparts  to  then  a  itt^i^ 
whiteness.  The  interior  of  tbe  dXf  is,  kf- 
ever,  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  harlmrii 
semicircular;  the  circuit  of  the  «^  ta  <«• 
miles,  and  there  are  several  handaoBeao^^ 
in  the  city.  Its  exporu  cUefj  coMhii' 
coffee,  gum  arable,  myrrh,  and  fraattMM^ 

Jedda,  or  Jidda,  is  the  place  of  the  tiMW* 
trade  in  the  Bed  Sea;  tat  there  tte 
between  Arabia  and  Bnrope 
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le  fBrmer  sending  her  gams,  droga, 
loth,  iron,  tan,  and  other  articles, 
mitted  from  Europe  by  the  way  of 
le  town  is  well  built,  and  occupied 

00  persons. 

1  a  considerable  town,  with  an  ex- 
rbonr,  and  has  been,  from  early 
art  for  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  In- 
18  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1508, 
id  by  them  during  a  century  and  a 
is  now  governed  by  an  independent 
i  is  an  amiable  man,  brave  and  in- 
tuch  loved  by  his  subjects,  and  the 
1  most  powerful  sovereign  on  the 
If.  Besides  his  hereditary  domi- 
Msesses  the  islands  of  Klshma  and 
id  some  establishments  on  the 
Bt  of  AfHca,  and  rents,  from  Persia, 

Gombroon,  and  about  ninety  miles 
English  ships,  from  Hindoostan, 
rade  with  Muscat. 
I  large  and  well-built  town,  situated 
stream,  which  falls  into  a  bay  oppo- 
isle  of  Bahrein,  celebrated  fbr  the 
y,  and  its  springs  of  fresh  water, 
out  of  the  sea.  The  pearl  fishery 
}nt  aooo  boats,  and  the  annual  value 
B  is  nearly  ^£200,000.  Aden,  in  the 
emen,  has  recently  become  a  British 
and  no  doubt  will,  ere  long,  recover 
rity  which  it  once  possessed.  At 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  desolation, 
remains  of  the  grandeur  wliich  it 
d,"  says  Miss  Roberts,  w^ho  visited 
consist  of  about  ninety  dilapidated 
s,  the  greater  number  of  dwellings 
to  shelter  its  scanty  population  be- 
more  than  huts  rudely  constructed 
But  Aden  possesses  an  excellent 
I,  flrom  its  position,  may  be  rendered 
■egnable.  The  approach  to  Aden  by 
ly  picturesque.  "  The  pass,  narrow 
d  on  either  side  by  winding  rocks," 
oberts,  "brought  us  at  length  down 
lep  declivity  to  a  sort  of  basin,  sur- 
three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  on 
ly  the  sea.  Cape  Aden  is  a  rocky 
,  1776  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
n  lies  on  the  east  side  of  it." 
nay  observe,  that  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
capital  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  were 
ago  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  in 
'  rocky  excavations,  adorned  with 
mtaining  the  remains  of  temples,  a 
ba,  dwellings,  grottos,  and  a  theatre. 
laiUe,"  says  Mr.  Bankes,  "to  give 
1  idea  of  the  singular  effect  of  rocks 
the  most  extraordinary  hues,  whose 
Baent  nature  in  her  most  romantic 
their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all 
ity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and 
and  ranges  of  corridors,  adhering 
ndienlar  snrfiace."  The  approach 
ige  dty  is  through  a  narrow  virind- 
ralled  in  by  rocks  from  400  to  700 
i  stream  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  , 


ravine,  or  rather  chaam,  into  which  several 
streamlets  descend  from  the  rocks.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  an  arch,  at  a  great  height, 
connects  the  two  sides;  but  whether  it  is  the 
remains  of  an  aquednct  or  a  road  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

In  the  Arabian  towns  few  manufactures  are 
established;  for  a  race  more  unskilful  in  the 
mechanic  arts  than  the  inhabitants  are,  can- 
not easily  be  found.  Few  of  them  can  even 
make  their  own  slippers  or  sandals,  or  perform 
those  operations  which  are  most  common  in 
other  countries.  Tet,  with  the  aid  of  foreigners, 
the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some 
places;  articles  in  glass  are  fkbricated;  good 
carpets  and  tent-covers  are  made  of  the  hair  of 
camels;  and,  by  the  Jewish  artisans  who  are 
incorporated  with  the  natives,  various  kinds  of 
work  in  gold  and  silver  are  produced  with 
some  degree  of  skill. 

GovsaNMBXT — Laws.— Arabia  is  under  the 
government  of  many  petty  princes,  who  are 
styled  sheilcs  and  imams,  both  of  them  includ- 
ing the  offices  of  king  and  priest,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  khalifs  of  the  Saracens.  These 
princes  appear  to  be  absolute,  both  in  spiri- 
tuals and  temporals;  the  succession  is  here- 
ditary, and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  those 
found  in  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  upon 
it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  subjection  to  the 
Turks,  and  are  governed  by  pashas  residing 
among  them;  but  receive  large  g^ratuities  ttom 
the  grand-signor,  for  protecting  the  pilgrims 
who  pass  througli  their  country,  fhim  the  rob- 
beries of  their  countrymen.  The  Arabians  have 
no  regular  standing  militia;  but  their  nheiks 
command  both  the  persons  and  purses  of  their 
subjects,  as  the  necessity  of  affain  may  seem 
to  require. 

Relioion.— Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  in  the  following  history  of  Mohant- 
med,  their  countryman.  Many  of  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  are  still  little  different  from  Pagans ; 
but  in  general  they  profess  the  doctrines  of 
their  pseudo<prophet. 

LBAamNG  AND  Lanouaok.  —  Though  the 
Arabians  in  former  ages  were  famous  for  their 
learning  and  skill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there 
is  scarcely  a  country  at  present  where  the 
people  are  so  generally  ignorant ;  yet  it  is  said 
that  some  of  them  retain  that  poetic  talent  by 
which  their  ancestors  were  distinguished.  The 
vulgar  language  used  is  the  Arabesque,  or  cor- 
rupt Arabian,  wliich  is  likewise  spoken,  with 
some  variation  of  dialect,  over  a  great  part  of 
the  East,  from  Egjrpt  to  Hindoostan.  The 
pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  by  the 
people  of  the  East  is  accounted  the  richest, 
most  energetic,  and  copious  language  in  the 
world,  is  taught  in  their  schools,  as  Greek  and 
Latin  are  amongst  Europeans,  and  used  by  the 
Moslems  in  their  worship:  fur,  as  the  Koran 
was  vnritten  in  tliis  language,  they  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  read  in  any  other;  they  look 
upon  it  to  have  been  the  langiuaf^^  ot  vvni^^Mit 
and  think  no  man  can  \>e  atnsA\«t  of  W'w'wW 
XX'i 
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out  a  miracle,  as  it  consists  of  several  millions 
of  words.  The  books  which  treat  of  it  say  they 
have  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  terms  to  express 
tiie  word  camel,  and  five  hundred  for  that  of 
lion  ;  but,  even  if  we  include  anion;?  these  the 
metaphorical  expressions  and  iniHKCS  of  their 
poets,  the  assertion  is  very  mmote  from  the 
truth.  The  Lord's  I'raycr  in  .Vrabic  is  as  follows : 

"Abuna  elladlii  d-ssaniwat;  jetltaddas  es- 
m&c;  tati  malanutac :  taouri  masebiatic,  cama 
ii-ssama;  kedalec  ala  lardh  aating  chobzena 
kefatna  iaum  beiaum ;  wa^sor  lena  donubena 
wachataina,  cama  noj^fur  nachna  lemen  aca 
doina;  wala  tadalchalna  fihajarih;  laken  mej- 
jina  me  ne^cherir." 

History.— The  history  of  this  country  in 
some  measure  diflfers  from  that  of  all  others; 
for,  while  the  slavery  and  subjection  of  other 
nations  make  a  {frcat  i)art  of  their  history,  that 
of  the  Arabs,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  entirely  com- 
posi-d  of  their  conquests  or  independence.  The 
Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  of  whose 
posterity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  should  be 
mvincible, "  have  their  iumds  ai^ainst  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hands  aji:ainst  ihcm."  They 
have  remained  from  the  remotest  a^es  down 
to  the  present  time,  during  the  various  con- 
quests of  tlie  Greek.s,  Hoinans,  and  Tartars,  a 
convinrins  proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  predic- 
tion. Townrd  the  north,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  the  inhabitants  are,  indeed,  kept  in 
awe  by  ttie  Turks;  but  the  wandering  tribes  in 
the  southern  and  inland  parts  acknowledge 
themselves  the  subjects  of  no  foreijcn  power, 
and  fail  not  to  harass  and  annoy  all  strangers 
who  come  into  their  country.  The  conquests 
of  the  .\raba  make  no  less  wonderful  a  part  of 
their  history,  than  the  independence  and  trce- 
dom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy. 
These,  as  well  as  their  reli};ion,  began  with 
one  man,  whose  character  forms  a  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This 
was  the  famous  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at 
Mecca  in  the  year  569,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
II.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Though  he 
was  descended  of  mean  imrcntage,  illiterate, 
and  poor,  he  was  endued  with  a  subtile  genius, 
like  most  of  the  same  country,  and  possessed 
a  degree  of  enterprise  and  ambition  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  much  beyond  his  condition.  He 
had  been  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
by  his  uncle  Abou-Taleb,  as  a  factor,  and  had 
occasion,  in  that  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  lie  was  afterwards  taken 
into  the  service  of  a  rich  merchant,  on  whose 
death  he  married  his  widow,  Khadija,  and  by 
this  union  became  possessed  both  of  great 
wealth  and  a  numerous  family.  During  his 
peregrinations,  he  had  observed  the  great  va- 
riety of  sects  in  religion,  whose  mutual  hatred 
was  strong  and  inveterate,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  many  particulars  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  agreed.  He  care- 
tally  took  advantage  of  these ;  by  means  of 
wbhb,  and  bj  addressing  himself  to  the  love 
a  power,  ricfaaa,  and  pleaiure— pcA«\on«  wta-  \ 


versal  among  men— he  expected  to  tatsesBCv 
system  of  religion,  unore  general  than  uy 
which  had  hitherto  been  established.  1b 
this  design  he  is  said  to  have  been  asiirted  by 
Sergius,  a  monk,  w  hose  libertine  d.*poMtu» 
had  made  him  forsake  his  cloister  and  pnifn- 
sion,  and  engage  in  the  service  of  Khadija, 
with  whom  he  rem2iined  as  a  domestic  vtMro 
Mohammed  was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  muoli 
was  qualified,  by  his  learning,  to  supply  the  i!r- 
feet  8  which  his  master,  for  want  of  a  hbnal 
education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in  sU 
probability,  would  have  obstructed  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.  It  was  necessary,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  religion  they  proposed  to  esta- 
blish should  have  a  divine  sanction;  andmr 
this  purpose  Mohammed  tumcu  to  his  advan- 
tage a  calamity  with  which  he  was  affiictfd. 
lie  was  subject  to  tits  of  epilepsy,  a  uitnic 
which  those  whom  it  afflicts  are  desiruutof 
concealing.  He  therefore  declared,  thai  tiiese 
fits  were  trances  into  which  he  was  mirarn- 
lously  thrown,  and  that  he  was  then  inatmctfi 
in  the  di\1ne  will,  which  he  was  commanded  to 
publish  to  the  world.  By  this  strange  story, 
and  by  leading  a  retired,  ahstemiou*,  and 
austere  life,  he  easily  acquired  the  reputation 
of  superior  sanctity.  When  be  thought  hmi- 
self  sufficiently  fortified  by  the  numbers  aii 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  be  boldly  declam 
himself  a  prophet  wnt  by  God  into  the  worii 
not  only  to  tuach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mat- 
kind  to  obey  it. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  he  did  not  lay  tbi 
foundation  of  his  system  on  so  narrow  a  scale, 
as  to  comprehend  only  the  natives  of  Lisovi 
country.  Though  rude  and  enthusiastic,  hit 
mind  was  enlarged  by  the  surrey  of  distant 
regions,  whose  manners  and  religion  be  bal 
made  his  peculiar  study.  He  purposed  tbat 
his  system  should  extend  over  all  the  nei|(b- 
bouring  nations,  to  whose  doctrines  and  prtjt- 
dices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  coimtries  v«e 
at  this  time  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  Arin 
who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  equal  to  God 
the  Father,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Athsnansa 
creed.  Egypt  and  Arabia  abounded  with  Je«% 
who  had  fled  into  those  parts  of  the  voU 
from  the  persecution  of  princes  who  threatest' 
the  total  extinction  of  that  people.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  these  countries  woe  Pa- 
gans. These,  however,  had  little  attadiant 
to  theur  decayed  and  derided  idolatiy;  and.  li^ 
men  whose  religious  principle  is  wtak,  baa 
given  themselves  orer  to  pleasure  aad  aca- 
suality,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  rifchei.  t*  n 
the  better  able  to  indulxe  in  the  patAcadov 
of  sense,  which,  together  with  the  doctriat  W 
predestination,  compoaed  the  note  priaeiplx' 
their  religion  and  phikoopby.  To  thaw  Uitt 
kinds  of  men  the  new  aysteas  waa  c*^ 
suited.  To  gratify  the  two  fonocr,  be  dedw* 
that  there  was  one  (Sod,  who  created  the  w«M 
and  governed  all  tbinca  in  It;  that  be  had  ictf 
\sa\wa  \1t09beu  Into  the  wwU  to  tmA  V» 
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nnnkind,  amon^  whom  Moses  and 
•re  the  most  eminent;  but  the  endea- 
:hese  had  proved  ineffectnal,  and  Grod 
pfore  now  sent  his  last  and  (neatest 
with  a  more  ample  commission.  He 
■ed  him  not  only  to  publish  his  laws, 
ubdue  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
>r  obey  them;   and,  for  this  end,  to 

a  kinirdom  upon  earth,  which  should 
e  the  divine  law  thron^chout  the  world. 
1  the  artful  impostor,  has  designed 
a  and  destruction  to  those  who  shall 

submit  to  him;  but  to  his  faithful 
(  he  has  given  the  spoils  and  posses- 
all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life, 
irovided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradise 
asuHl  enjoyments,  especially  those  of 
I  the  pleasures  of  such  as  die  in  pro- 

the  faith  will  be  peculiarly  intense, 
y  transcend  those  of  the  rest.  These, 
with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  strong 
a  restraint  not  very  severe  in  warm 
—and  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
;  principal  articles  of  Mohammed's 
rhey  were  no  sooner  published,  than  a 
tmber  of  his  countrymen  embraced 
th  implicit  faith.  They  compose  a 
led  the  Koran,  by  way  of  eminence, 
.y  the  Bible,  which  means  the  Book, 
e  common  people  adopted  his  system, 

those  who  were  less  blind  and  cre- 
eeolved  to  expose  and  punish  the  im- 
but  he  made  his  escape  to  Medina, 
:  was  received  with  open  arms.  From 
t,  which  happened  in  the  622nd  year  of 
lie  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  10th  of 
itry,  his  followers  compute  their  time ; 

era  is  called,  in  Arabic,  Hegim,  or 
e.  the  Flight. 

!  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
1  of  others  whom  his  insinuation  and 
daily  attached  to  him,  Mohammed 
orer  all  his  countiymen  to  a  belief,  or 
to  an  acquiescence,  in  his  doctrines. 
d  propagation  of  his  system  in  Arabia 
ew  argument  in  its  behalf  among  the 
at«  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  who  were 
ly  disposed  to  it.  Arians,  Jews,  and 
,  all  forsook  their  ancient  faith,  and 
Moslems,  or  believers.  In  a  word,  the 
n  spread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
da;  and 'Mohammed,  from  a  deceitftil 
e,   or  a  wild  enthusiast,  became  a 

BDonarch.  He  was  proclaimed  king 
la,  in  627 ;  &nd,  after  subduing  part  of 
ad  Syria,  died  in  632. 
!  propagation  of  religion  by  the  sword 
t  part  of  the  Mohammedan  system, 
J  warrior  deemed  himself  a  saint,  the 
m  which  it  inspired  bad  a  rapid  effect. 
ker,  the  father  of  Mohammed's  wife, 
I  chosen  khalif,  that  is,  successor  to 
ihec,  in  preference  to  Ali,  the  cousin 
in-law  <rf  the  deceased  adventurer,  was 
fan  the  reduction  of  Syria,  when  he 
he  Srd  year  of  his  reign.    Prosecotiiig 
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vigorously  the  schemes  of  conversion  and  of 
conquest,  Omar  subdued  Syria  and  Palestine, 
invaded  Persia  with  success,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  Egjrpt;  but  he  was  mur- 
dered in  his  career  of  barbarous  triumph  by  a 
Persian  slave.  Othman  was  equally  successful 
in  his  martial  enterprises;  and  his  fate  was 
similar  to  that  of  Omar.  Ali  was  then  called 
to  the  throne ;  but  though  he  had  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  Moslem  chiefs,  this 
seeming  assent  did  not  preclude  the  animo- 
sities of  subsequent  competition.  Even  the 
widow  of  Mohammed  excited  an  insurrection 
against  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intimate  fHends  and  zealous  supporters  of  her 
husband.  After  a  turbulent  reign,  he  was 
pierced  by  an  envenomed  sword,  and  died  at 
Cufa,  in  the  year  660.  His  son  Hassan  resigned 
his  pretensions  to  Moawiyah,  one  of  Omar's 
most  distinguished  officers,  who  maintained 
himself  on  the  throne  for  nineteen  years — a 
duration  of  sovereignty  which  may  be  thought 
veryextraordinar}',  in  a  government  apparently 
so  unsettled. 

The  new  khalif  ruled  with  vigour  and  ability. 
He  quelled  a  revolt  with  ease,  secured  general 
obedience,  and  extended  his  eastern  frontier 
into  Great  Tartary.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Yezid ;  but  the  people  of  Cufa  supported 
the  claim  of  All's  son  Hosein,  whose  death  in 
the  battle  of  Kerbela  was  considered  by  the 
Persians  as  a  martyrdom,  because  he  suffered 
for  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  Ali,  who,  by  re- 
jecting those  traditions  with  which  some  doc- 
tors of  the  law  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
the  Koran,  had  reformed  the  Moslem  faith. 
Tezid  exposed  his  character  and  memory  to 
severe  obloquy,  not  only  for  his  hatred  to  the 
family  of  Ali,  but  for  the  massacre  committed 
by  one  of  his  generals  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Medina,  when  the  inhabitants  had  rebelled 
against  him.  His  feeble  but  upright  son  quickly 
abdicated  the  sovereignty,  which  was  conferred 
upon  two  candidates  by  different  factions. 
They  reigned  with  divided  power;  but,  after 
the  death  of  Merwan,  his  son  Abdalmalek  sup 
pressed  all  competition. 

Al-Walid  so  far  extended  the  Saracen  power, 
that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the 
city  of  Samarkand  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
His  brother  Soliman,  in  716  sent  an  army  to  be- 
siege Constantinople ;  but  the  expedition  proved 
abortive,  and  was  attended  with  dreadful  loss. 
In  preference  to  his  own  family,  he  named  for 
his  successor  Omar,  the  son  of  Abdalaziz,  who, 
though  he  governed  with  mildness  and  mode- 
ration, was  poisoned  by  a  factious  leader. 
Yezid,  the  son  of  Abdaln^alek,  then  procured 
the  diadem,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy;  for 
he  died  of  fgnet  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  mis- 
tress, whose  death  he  had  unintentionally 
hastened  in  a  frolic.  The  reign  of  his  brother 
Hesham  was  distinguished  by  the  total  defeat 
of  a  very  numerous  army,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  France,  aiid.'w\Ac\v,Si\x«\3n%!. 
lion  had  been  ai  aucoewMaa  VX  naa  «KB«euKi^ 
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by  tbe  Moslems  to  prove,  would  have  made  a  ; 
momentoiu  chanKe  in  that  part  of  Europe,  and  | 
have  unhinfced  the  Arame  of  Gothic  policy.  The  i 
fate  of  Al-Walid  II.,  the  next  khalif,  was  re- 
markable. He  was  an  avowed  infldel,  at  a  ' 
time  when  the  generality  of  his  people  were  '. 
animated  with  devout  zeal;  aud,  as  his  de-  I 
bauchery  and  profliKacy  kept  pare  with  his  I 
impiety,  he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death,  in 
743,  by  his  Syrian  subjects. 

The  dynasty  of  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah,  which  had  commenced  with  Moawiyah, 
terminated  in  75U,  with  Merwan  II.,  who  lost 
his  life  in  an  insurrection  excited  ajnunst  him 
by  Abou'l- Abbas,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed's 
uncle.  The  chief  of  the  revolters  then  ob- 
tained the  sovereifoity,  which  he  transmitted 
fo  his  posterity  for  many  (c^nerations.  His 
brother  Abou-Jaafar  derived  from  his  military 
success  the  appellation  of  Al-Mansonr,  or  the 
Victorious.  TItis  prince  put  to  death  Abou- 
Moslem,  a  celebrated  general,  not  because,  in 
arcomplishinic  and  maintaining;  the  late  re- 
volution, he  had  wantonly  murdered  msniads 
of  people,  but  from  the  impulse  of  jealous 
policy.  His  successor  Al-Maliadi  reii^ied  with 
reputation ;  but  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  his  son  Ilaroun  Al-Kashld,  or  the  Just, 
whose  rciioi  was  long  and  glorious.  "His 
court,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  adorned  with  luxury 
and  science:  he  was  the  most  powerful  and 
vigorous  monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in 
the  west  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne ;"  and  his 
name  is  familiar  to  youthful  readers,  as  the 
hero  of  the  Arabian  Tales.  He  subjected  the 
Greek  empire  to  the  disgrace  of  tributary  sub- 
inissiou ;  and  to  the  fame  of  his  power  he  added 
the  reputation  of  humanity  and  justice.  He 
•lied  in  H(>9;  and,  after  a  sanguinary  contest 
between  his  sons,  Al-Mainoun  established  him- 
self in  the  khalifate.  That  regard  for  learning 
and  the  arts,  by  which  Haroun  distinguished 
himself,  shone  still  more  conspicuously  in  the 
character  of  the  new  commander  of  the  faithful, 
whose  studious  attention  to  the  progress  of 
science  contributed  to  render  Bagdad,  the  new 
metropolis  of  the  Saracen  empire,  the  seat  of 
comparative  elegance  and  refinement,  when  the 
greater  part  even  of  the  civilized  world  seemed 
to  be  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Damascus  had  already  enjoyed  that  distinction; 
but  Bagdad  soared  to  higher  fame. 

After  some  iutervening  reigns  which  do  not 
demand  particular  notice,  we  find  the  throne 
occupied  by  Al-Mostain,  who  was  harassed  by 
commotions  and  insurrections.  Al-Motasem, 
one  of  his  predecessors,  observing  and  lament- 
ing the  decline  of  that  elevated  courage  which 
had  led  the  Arabs  to  glory  and  conquest,  had 
taken  into  his  service  a  large  body  of  Turks, 
without  considering  the  danger  that  might 
attend  the  encouragement  of  such  barbarians. 
Their  d&ring  spirit  and  insolence  soon  ap- 
peared. Their  officers  interfered  in  the  admi- 
Jidttntiatx,  and  presumed  to  dictate  to  the 


in  86%,  and  had  sufficient  power  to  place  hu 
brother  on  the  throne ;  whom,  however,  theydiJ 
not  suffer  long  to  reign.  The  ootiages  which 
they  perpetrated  excited  general  indignatioB: 
and  the  empire  was  convulsed  with  the  most 
alarming  commotions.  Sometimes,  a  resolnte 
prince  found  means  to  check  the  progreis  of 
disorder,  and  to  nudntain  the  dignity  of  ibr 
tluone:  but  the  vigour  of  the  executive  pown 
was  at  other  times  relaxed,  and  the  go^emmest 
became  a  mass  oi  confusion.  At  length,  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  the  empire  «a> 
nearly  mined  by  the  ambition  of  vaiiooa  eiadt, 
who  had  erected  so  many  principalities,  thu 
the  khalif  became  merely  the  feeble  mJer  of 
Bagdad  and  the  drcungacent  oonntiy.  Yet 
tliis  contemptible  government  continued  to 
exist  until  the  year  1258,  when  it  tenninstni 
virith  the  khalif  Motasem,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  ferocious  leader  of  a  Mongol  army. 

Even  the  khalifs,  in  the  plenitude  of  thor 
power,  were  not  complete  masters  of  Aiabia. 
Many  of  the  roving  tribes  were  independni, 
and  disdained  the  idea  of  aubmitting  to  a  lernk 
yoke:  but  at  length  the  Turka  extended  ihnr 
oppressive  sway  over  a  great  part  of  the  coas- 
ts, and  were  not  dispossessed  of  their  usupei 
authority  before  the  year  1630.    The  ptiaen, 
who  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  kept  th^ 
country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  «-at  bo: 
materially  disturbed  before  the  year  1731V  *^ 
Abdul  Wahab  began  to  propagate  doctriscs  of 
reform.  Wahabwasamanofagravedispositioa. 
and  much  respected  for  his  talenu  and  leaniic- 
Convinced  that  the  Mahometan  Cuth  had  b^ 
come  corrupted,  he  resolved  to  make  an  efltet 
for  restoring  it  to  its  original  parity.  Maboa« 
he  considered  as  a  mere  mortal,  though  ia- 
trusted  with  a  Divine  commission ;  uid  he  hdJ 
it  to  be  criminal  to  swear  by  him,  to  csD  Mb 
lord,  or  idolatroualy  to  revere  hixn.   AckM*- 
ledging  the  Koran  to  be  an  inspired  work,  hn 
r^ected  all  the  fablea  and  ridiculocs  idoiK* 
which  had  been  added  to  it.  The  inrocatioB  of 
saints,  and  the  raising  of  chapels  and  was- 
ments  to  their  memory,  he  regarded  as  akoBi- 
nahle.     That  his  life  was  virtuons  naj  W 
inferred  Arom  the  conduct  of  his  diadpks.  "I* 
morals,"  says  Mr.  Crichton,  "thtjmtKjf 
and  rigid;  they  reprobated  theuaeof  sfiMsN* 
liquors,  and  other  exhilarating  sobstitiMii 
they  condemned  all  sensual  indnlgeMSi^  ^ 
neglect  of  justice  and  almsgiving  the  con  — 
practice  of  firaud  and  treaeheiy,  unqr.  ff^ 
of  chance,  and  the  other  vices  witk  wUeh  e«(s 
the  sacred  cities  were  polluted.    In  the  nv 
spirit  of  fJEknaticiam,  they  were  ai  leakas  ak«tf 
the  inferior  as  the  weightier  mattaa  ii  ^ 
law.    Next  to  the  war  which  ihtf  deduct 
against  sainu  and  sepulchres,  tkea  iaiif 
tion  was  prindpally  turned  agataut  dicH  a' 
luxuiy:   they  strictly  forbade  the  wenlBf  ^ 
silk,  and  the  smoking  of  tobacco;  tmi  <** 
Arom  their  heads  the  only  tuft  of  hairvkkhtk* 
early  discipline  had  left  theou   Avoag  otkff 
unwarrantable  aeU  whidi  thtj  aboHihrf  m» 
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yintC  over  the  roaary,  and  lamenting 
hinldiig  it  impiona  to  mourn  for  the 
brother  in  heaven.  They  did  not, 
o  far  strip  themselves  of  all  super- 

0  abolish  the  ceremonies  of  ablution 
[eccan  pilKrima^e,  or  even  those  of 
e  black  stone  and  throwing  pebbles 
il."    Abdal  Wahab  may,  in  fact,  be 

as  the  Luther  of  the  Mahometan 

ral  yean  Abdal  Wahab  continued  to 

his  opinions  without  interruption; 

16,  the  governor  of  El  Uasia  com- 

1  to  quit  his  native  villaKe,  and  an 
tempt  was  also  made  to  assassinate 
expulsion  became  the  source  of  his 
xrer.  Ue  took  refuge  at  Deraiah, 
was  protected  by  Mohammed  Ibn 

0  ultimately  married  his  daufchter, 
s  doctrines,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
delazeez,  contributed  to  spread  them 
tfe  territory,  by  the  combined  in- 

argument  and  arms.  Deraiah  was 
ieged  by  Erar,  a  hostile  sheik,  but 

often  repulsed.  In  1/65  Ibn  Saoud 
his  son  Abdelazeei.  became  the  sole 
nr  of  the  Wahabees.  Abdel  Waheb 
mained  stationary  at  Deraiah,  acting 
lesiastical  head  of  his  sect :  he  died, 
the  great  age  of  95. 
eez  was  so  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 

his  plans  were  carried  into  effect 
skill  and  valour,  that,  in  the  course 
ears,  the  W'ahabee  creed  was  spread 
y  the  whole  of  Arabia;  many  sheiks 
a  by  compulsion,  and  many  from 
.  Half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
government  thought  of  taking  any 
ast  the  reformers.  It  was  at  length 
\o  action,  in  1797>  by  the  representa- 
lerif  Ohaleb,  of  Mecca,  and  the  pasha 
L     The  pasha  was  in  consequence 

1  attack  Deraiah,  the  Wahabce  capital. 
ninary,  he  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of 
ich  held  out  so  long  that  Saoud,  the 
idelaseez,  had  time  to  advance  with 
se  as  compelled  the  pasha  to  retire. 
•r  six  years  was  then  concluded  he- 
parties.  It  was,  however,  broken  by 
>ees  in  1801.  In  that  year,  Saoud,  at 
f  20,()U0  men,  took  Kerbala  by  storm, 

SOOU  of  the  inhabitants,  destroyed 
Scent  and  venerated  tomb  of  Hossein, 
fd  off  an  immense  booty.  Taif,  in 
ing  year,  shared  the  fate  of  Kerbala, 
nquest  of  the  Ilejaz  was  completed; 
103,  Mecca  was  reduced  by  Saoud, 
(6  of  three  months.  The  inhabitants 
ly  treated  by  the  conquerors;  but 
ity  splendid  tombs  were  destroyed, 
emperance  rules  of  the  Wahabees 
1I7  enforced  upon  the  Meccans.  In 
in  of  1803,  Abdelazeez  was  assas- 
nd  was  succeeded  in  authority  by 
•on. 
rse  of  conquest  was  vigorously  pur- 


sued by  Saoud.  Medina  fell  into  his  hands  in 
the  spring  of  1801,  and  with  it  an  enormous 
mass  of  treasure.  From  this  period  till  1811, 
he  continued  to  eigoy  sovereign  authority,  had 
a  large  yearly  revenue,  and  carried  his  in- 
cursions into  the  yet  unsubjugated  portions 
of  Arabia,  and  even  into  the  Uauran  and  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus. 

But  an  adversary  more  formidable  than  any 
which  Saoud  had  hitherto  encountered  was 
about  to  take  the  field  against  him.  Lured  by 
the  offer  of  the  pashalic  of  Damascus  for  one 
of  his  sons,  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt  undertook 
to  bring  the  rebellious  and  schismatic  Wa- 
habees imder  the  sway  of  the  sultau.  Three 
years  were  employed  in  constructing  a  flotilla 
of  twenty-eight  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
troops  and  stores.  At  length,  in  1811,  all  was 
ready,  and  the  expedition  departed,  under  the 
command  of  Toussoun  Bey,  Mehemet's  second 
son,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
arms.  The  commencement  of  his  enterprise 
was  not  auspicious.  After  having  captured 
Yambo,  and  spent  some  months  in  fruitless  ne- 
gotiations, he  marched  towards  Medina  in 
January,  1812.  But,  on  his  way  thither,  he  was 
met  by  the  Wahabees,  in  the  defile  of  Jedeida, 
and  entirely  defeated.  It  was  not  till  October 
tliat  he  was  enabled  to  recommence  his  opera- 
tions. Bribery  opened  for  him  the  pass  of  Je- 
deida, aud  he  compelled  Medina  to  capitulate, 
lie  followed  up  this  success  by  the  reduction 
of  Taif  and  Mecca.  The  Wahabees,  however, 
still  held  possession  of  a  very  extensive  terri- 
tory, and  uniformly  defeated  the  Egyptians 
when  it  came  to  a  fair  fight  in  the  open  country. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Mehemet  Ali  deemed 
it  necessary  to  undertake  in  person  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  landed  with  2000  infantry,  as 
many  cavalry,  and  8000  camels,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber 1813,  dispatched  Toussoun  to  reduce  Taraba, 
which  was  the  rallying-point  of  the  southern 
Wahabees.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  body 
of  Arabs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  widow 
of  a  chief;  and  with  such  courage  did  she 
inspire  them,  that  they  nearly  annitiilated  the 
besieging  army. 

This  disaster  put  a  stop  to  military  operations 
during  eighteen  months.  When  they  were  re- 
sumed, the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Gonfuda,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  upon  the  garrison. 
In  the  course  of  two  months,  however,  they 
were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter.  Foiled 
in  obtaining  his  purpose  by  the  sword,  Mehe- 
met resorted  to  coi-ruption.  With  the  latter 
weapon  he  had  better  success;  for  he  contrived 
to  purchase  neutrality  from  some  of  the  tribes, 
and  co-operation  from  others;  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  &f  the 
Hejaz  by  diminishing  taxes,  and  affecting  an 
extraordinary  liberality,  and  zeal  for  religion. 
But  the  circumstance  which  turned  the  soale 
decisively  in  his  favour  was  the  death  of  Saoud, 
who  died  in  April  1814,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ms  son  Abdallah,  ^bo,  e<v>u\\^  \»tv««  «k 
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hU  father,  was  greatly  his  ioferior  in  political 
ability. 

Thongh  his  army  was  swellrd  to  20,(W  men 
by  reinforcements,  the  want  of  camels  pre- 
vented Mehemet  Ali  from  takiujc  the  lield  till 
the  arrival  of  the  pitfo'un  caravans  enabled 
him  to  obtun  7(¥lO  of  thui>e  useful  animals.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  sustained  cnnfiderable  losses 
from  the  atucks  of  the  Wahabces ;  in  one  en- 
counter 900  of  his  troops  were  slauxhtered. 
At  length  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1815,  for  the  purpose  of  besietcinK  Ta- 
raba.  On  his  way  thither,  he  fell  in  with  the 
fTahabee  army,  which  occupied  an  advan- 
tageous  position  in  the  mountains.  For  a 
whole  day  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge them;  but,  at  last,  by  a  feigned  retreat 
he  drew  them  into  the  plain.  Tet,  even  on 
that  disadvantageous  ground,  they  fought  for 
five  hours  with  desperate  valour.  Several 
thousands  of  them  were  slain,  and  everything 
which  they  had  brought  «1th  them  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
cut  their  way  through  the  Egyptian  army  and 
escaped.  Mehemet  disgraced  himself  by  im- 
paling 300  prisoners,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
quarter.  He  then  proceeded  to  Taraba,  which 
he  found  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 

Collecting  their  scattered  followers,  tha 
routed  Arabian  chiefs  took  post  at  Beishe,  a 
fertile  coimtry,  situate  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen,  and  soon  collected  such  a  force 
as  encouraged  them  to  stand  the  risk  of  ano- 
ther battle.  To  strengthen  their  position,  they 
threw  up  a  line  of  loop-holed  fortifications,  from 
which  they  fired  with  so  much  pfTert  as  to  keep 
their  adversaries  at  bay  for  two  days.  They 
were  at  last  expelled  from  their  entrenchments 
by  the  falling  of  a  shell  among  some  combus- 
tibles, the  flame  from  which  communicated  to 
the  wood-work  and  thatching  of  the  interior, 
and  compelled  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 

Having  put  down  opposition  in  this  qtiarter, 
Mehemet  Ali  was  called  to  meet  it  in  another. 
The  sheik  Tami  had  drawn  together  a  large 
army,  beyond  the  rugged  mountains  of  .^r^r, 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days'  jour- 
ney from  Beishe.  The  Egyptian  army  suffered 
terribly  on  its  march,  from  the  double  pressure 
of  famine  and  toil:  100  horses  eometinies 
died  in  a  day,  and  only  SIX)  camels,  out  of  10,000, 
were  alive  at  the  close  of  the  expedition.  Me- 
hemet found  Tami  posted  at  the  mountain  for- 
tress of  Tor,  with  several  thousand  men.  The 
conflict  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  theWahabee  chief.  The  unfortu- 
nate Tami  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  Balerouj,  another  leader. 
was  also  taken  prisoner.  Both  of  them  were  put 
to  death;  but  Baleroi^  was  mercilessly  tortured. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  preparing  to  attack  Yemen; 
but  his  exhausted  soldiers  refused  to  proceed, 
and  be  wai  obliged  to  lead  them  back  to  Mecca. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  soon  after  called 
him  to  that  country;  and  he  left  to  his  son 
Toiuaoan  the  charge  of  coutinnbks  ^-^^  ^'^> 


While  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  makhig  pio- 
greas  in  the  aoutb,  Toussonn,  with  leas  soccosi 
had  been  warring  aicainst  Abdallah  Ibn  fitoai. 
in  the  north.  Touaaoun  now  led  his  anoy  t»- 
wards  the  province  of  Nejid,  the  conqoeit  sf 
which  be  flattered  himself  he  ahould  be  aUe  to 
accomplish.  But  he  had  been  too  sanguiiK  is 
his  calculations.  Abdallah  confhmted  kirn 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  his  light  troopf 
were  so  active  that  the  invader  was  loon  m- 
riously  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  provisiow- 
Nor  was  Toussoun's  army  at  all  disposed  to 
hazard  a  combat.  He  therefore  prudently  r^ 
sorted  to  negotiation,  a  step  which  his  fiakfr 
had  authorized  him  to  take  when  needfhl.  .ab- 
dallah, too,  had  hia  reasons  for  wishing  to  pat 
an  end  to,  or  at  least  suspend,  the  contest.  A 
peace  was  consequently  concluded,  by  vhick 
Abdallah  retained  his  authority,  but  profoMil 
himself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  sultan.  Toat- 
soun  returned  to  Egypt  towards  the  cloae  oftbe 
year,  was  coldly  received  by  hia  fuher,  aaJ 
soon  after  died  of  the  plague. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  party  intcaM  is 
keep  the  peace:  it  is  certain  that  MAemctili 
meant  to  break  it.    Aware  of  hia  enemy's  » 
tentions,  Abdallah  began  to  adopt  measmcsto 
meet  the  coming  storm.     He  provirioBed  bit 
strongholds,  put  on  foot  30,000  men,  aoJ  o!>- 
tained  reinforcementa  from  various  quaitcn- 
With  more  abundant  resources,  Mehemet  .lb 
was  equally  active.    The  command  of  the  ae* 
expedition  he  gave  to  Ibrahim,  his  adopted  mm. 
a  man  of  tried  bravery,  and  of  no  mean  laka:. 
who  was  ordered  to  strike  at  the  root  of  Ah> 
dallah's  power,  by  reducing  Deraiah,  the  eapinl 
of  the  Wahabee  ruler.    Six  months  wen  mb- 
ployed  in  the  conveyance  of  militaiy  sloMS.  ts 
insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.    la  m 
days  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  hi  the  aitaas 
of  1816,  Ibrahim  reached  Mecca,  whete  htwaii 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  sheathe  his  smid,  f 
drink  any  forbidden  liquor,  till  he  ia«l  cdtf' 
minated  the  heretical  Araba.    Bepcaud  ikir 
mishes  now  took  place,  in  whieh  the  TMi 
were  firequently  the  sufferan ;  but,  on  tht  atkn 
hand,   Ibrahim  was  Joined   by  several  In^ 
chiefs.    Had  Abdallah  been  able  to  rwaj  itf> 
execution  a  well-imagined    plan  wUeh  be 
formed,  of  marching  on  Medina  with  9J0 
men,  while  his  brother  Faisal  shooU  ■•*' 
towards  the  coast,  to  intercept  the  saccM* 
from  Egypt,  the  aituatkm  of  IhsaUm  «seU 
have  been  criticaL   But  the  fhlllBg  of  of  sV 
of  his  alliea,  and  a  defeat  which  he  sastsimi 
rendered  the  project  impracticable.   TWEffT 
tian  general  was,  theiwfore,  enabled  lo  ni9 
his  schemes  into  execution  without  dM"- 
His  first  operation  did  not  omen  JhvuiaMy^ 
him.    The  noble  resistance  of  the  lahaUt*'* 
of  Bass,  in  which  the  women  took  vuu  * 


pelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  after  haiiiH"* 
nearly  four  months  before  the  plaee,  ui  1"* 


between  3000  and  4000  men.    Thia  t_ 

beginning  waa,  however,  foUowrd  by  a  «"■■ 
^  triumphs.    The  Wahabeea  wcit  icpetftdly**' 


the  towns  of  Khabara,  Aenezeh, 
Akan,  and  Dorama,  were  rapidly 
ubmit.  To  ponish  the  resistance 
.  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
ah,  the  capital  of  Abdallah,  alone 
>e  subdued.  For  more  than  five 
Tahabee  ruler  perseTerin^Iy  held 
ifCth,  the  clamours  of  the  citizens 
0  consent  to  a  parley  with  Ibra- 
ih  was  under  tlie  necessity  of 
take  his  departure  immediately 
bither  the  unfortunate  Abdallah 
i  thence  he  was  soon  dispatched 
iple,  where  he,  with  his  secretary 
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and  treasurer,  were  beheaded  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1818.  Deraiah  was  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  relatives  of  the  Wahabee 
chief,  with  some  others  of  his  partisans,  to  the 
number  of  500,  were  transported  to  EiQrpt. 

The  destruction  of  the  piratical  power  of 
the  Joassamees,  by  the  British  capture  of  Ras 
el  Khyma,  Zyma,  and  Bu  Ali,  in  1819  and  1820; 
some  outbreaks  of  no  great  importance,  in 
various  provinces ;  and  the  occupation  of  Aden 
by  a  British  force,  are  the  only  events  of  any 
note  which  have  occurred  in  Arabia  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Wahabees. 
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idinfc  to  the  poets,  derived  its 
ersens,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
fabulous  authors  suppose  it  de- 
as,  Pars,  or  Pars,  which  signify  a 
Persians  and  Parthians  having 
ilebrated  for  their  skill  in  horse- 
i  natives  give  to  their  country 
1  of  Iran. 

■SST  AKD   SITUATION. 
Decrees. 

-  _^         (46.  and  60.  E.  long. 

between  tgs.  and  38.  N.lat. 
ling  700,000  square  miles, 
s.— Persia  is  bounded  by  the  Cas- 
he  north;  by  the  river  Jihon,  or 
;ly  the  Oxus,  on  the  north-east ; 
in  and  Beloochistan,  on  the  east ; 

Ocean,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Persia 
1  the  south;  and  by  the  Turkish 
the  west. 

-This  kingdom  is  variously  di- 
■aphers;  but  the  following  list  of 
ears  to  l>e  that  which  has  a  ma- 
ivour.  Mr.  Fraser  adds  Seistan 
o  the  number;  but  they  rather 
Item  Persia,  that  portion  of  the 
bi  is  not  under  the  sway  of  the 
'jgn.  The  follovring  is  the  order 
r  are  situated,  proceeding  fttim 
.  The  first  four  are  on  the  western 
ihores  of  the  Caspian. 

Ancient  Name*.         Chief  Towns. 

Hedia  Atropatene.  Tabriz. 
Co.  of  the  Gels    .  Resht. 

Hyrcania Asterabad. 

Elymais Kermanshah. 

Cabiene,  &c.  .  .  .  Kborrumabad 
Ikledia,  Parthia  .  .  Mushed. 

Snafana Dizful. 

Perais Shiraz. 

Cannania Kerman. 

PersI* Lar. 


MooHTAiifs.  — The  Persian  mountains  are 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his 
excellent  volume,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library."  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  very  mag- 
nificent  range  which,  striking  off  fW)m  the 
Caucasus,  accompanies  the  course  of  the  Geor- 
gian river  Kour;  crosses  it  to  the  west  of  the 
plains  of  Mogan ;  covers  Karabaug  and  Kara- 
dang  with  a  gloomy  assemblage  of  black 
peaks ;  and  ftrom  Ardebil  runs  parallel  with  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrabad.  From 
thence,  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  passes  to 
the  north  of  Mushed,  throwing  numerous  spurs 
to  the  southvrard ;  and,  branching  into  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hazaras  and  Balai  Mourghaub, 
stretches  by  the  south  of  Balk  into  the  remote 
province  of  Badakshan.  Here  it  is  lost  in  that 
grreat  alpine  tract  north  of  Cabul,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Himmaleh, 
and  whence  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their 
rise.  This  immense  chain,  which  extends  ud- 
broken  for  more  than  20  degrees  of  longitude, 
sends  forth  everywhere  a  multitude  of  branches, 
that  in  some  places  sink  into  the  great  salt 
deserts  and  sandy  plains  on  the  east  of  Persia, 
and  elsewhere  connect  themselves  with  other 
elevations.  Of  these  the  Sahund  mountains, 
striking  off  from  the  Lake  Ummeah,  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  spread  themselves  in 
various  clusters  through  Azerbijan.  Another, 
running  south  and  south-eastward,  trom  the 
junction  of  the  Caufilan  Koh  and  Kurdistan 
ranges,  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Mount  Zagros.  It  divided  ancient 
Assyria  flrom  Media,  and,  splitting  into  a  con- 
fused mass  of  ridges  and  valleys  in  Kurdistan, 
continues  under  the  appellation  of  the  Louris- 
tan  and  Bucktaree  mountains,  till,  traversing 
Pars,  it  stretches  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
various  distances  from  the  sea,  as  far  as  Gom- 
broon. There  it  disappears  for  a  space;  but, 
rising  again  on  the  south  of  Kerman,  it  passes 
on  towards  the  east,  through  the  centre  of 
Mekran  and  Beloochistan,  until  it  finally  sinks 
into  the  deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high 
grounds  which  diverge  from  the  t(vou'nVe\Tv«  ol 
A/Tghanistan.    These  are  tYxe  xtT'movs^  «\xm^>i.% 
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from  whence  an»e  the  multitude  of  ramifica- 
titms  that  covrr  the  eurfaci;  of  Persia  with  a 
network,  as  it  were,  of  rocky  lincH ;  and  amon{c 
which  are  to  be  found  a  Hygitem  of  plainn  and 
vnlleys,  diffcrrnt  in  t>ize  and  proiluctivenrsa, 
arrordiuR  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  their 
renjirctlve  diutiicis.  Wherever  water  abounds 
they  are  fertile;  but  moisture  in  the  boon  of 
which  nature  hns  been  least  liberal  in  I'ertiia. 
'  From  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the 
Karoon  and  Euphrates,'  says  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm, 
'  !i  tract  extendiUfC  in  Ifn^th  a  distance  of  more 
tiian  twenty  dcKroi's,  cannot  b(»Hst  of  one  river 
that  is  nHvi)(able  more  than  a  few  miles  from 
the  ocean.'  Kven  streamlet  a  are  rare,  and  cul- 
tivation is  coiisiMiucntly  very  limited." 

KivKBs  AM»  Lakks. — Thp  most  Considerable 
riv«Ts  are  the  Kur,  anciently  CyruB;  and  Aras, 
formerly  Araxes;  which  rise  in  or  near  the 
mountain  of  Ararat,  and,  joiuinK  their  streams, 
fall  into  the  Cas))ian  i>ea:  the  SutTucd-rood, 
which  rises  in  Ardelan,  and,  i>assint(  throuKh 
the  Klburz  chain,  falls  into  the  Caspian;  and 
the  liawceza  and  the  Karoon,  whicli  flow 
throuith  Irak  Adjeini  and  Kunistan,  and  join 
tlie  Kuphrates,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below  Uussora.  The  principal  lakes  are  those 
of  Vmmeah,  in  Azerbijan,  and  UaktCKhan,  or 
Miriz,  ill  Farsistan.  Koth  are  exceedingly  salt, 
and  the  former  is  about  HO  miles  long,  and 
'2a  broad.  Some  rivulets  falling  from  the 
mountains  water  the  ctmntry;  but  their 
streams  are  no  inconsiderable,  that  few  of  them 
can  be  navij^ated  even  by  boats.  In  conse- 
quence of  thin  deficiency,  water  is  scarce ;  but 
the  defect,  where  it  prevails,  was,  in  former 
times,  admirably  supplied  by  means  of  reser- 
voirs, aqueducts,  and  canals,  many  of  which 
are  now  dilapidated. 

Mktai.s  axu  Mi5KMALa.— Persia  contains 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and, 
above  all,  turquoise-stones,  which  are  found  in 
Khorasan.  Sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  r.ntimony, 
are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quarries  of  red, 
white,  and  black  marble,  have  also  been  dis- 
covered near  Tauris.  Itock-salt  abounds  in  all 
parts,  anil  sulphur  is  copiously  supplied  by  the 
mines  of  Khameer  and  othtra. 

Ci-i M AT K.— Those  parts  of  Persia  which  bor- 
der upon  the  mountains  near  the  Caspian  Sea 
are  in  general  colil,  as  those  heights  are  com- 
monly covered  with  snow.  In  the  midland 
provinces  of  Persia,  the  air  is  serene,  pun;,  and 
exhilarating;  but,  in  the  southern  provinces,  it 
is  hot,  and  communicates  noxious  blasts,  which 
are  sometimes  mortal. 

Soil— Vboetaulb  Pbouuctioms.— The  soil 
is  fkr  from  being  luxuriant  toward  Tartary  and 
the  Caapian  Sea;  but  with  cultivation  it  might 
produce  abundance  of  com  and  fruit.  To  the 
south  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  country  abounds 
in  cum,  fhiit,  wine,  and  the  other  necessaries 
*  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  affords  oil  in  plenty, 
■enna,  rhulmrb,  and  the  finest  drags.  Ureat 
4 nantitiM  of  excellent  silk  are  likewiife  pru- 
dncwl  in  (his  couutiy ;  tnd  tbeGxjAC  of  Bahsora 


formerly  fbrnlthed  Kroit  put  of  Euopc  uJ 
Asia  with  very  line  pearla.    Some  parti,  Ktf 
Ispahan  especially,  produce  almost  all  the 
flowers  that  are  vadued  in  Europe;  aadla* 
some  of  them,  particularly  roses,  they  axnti 
waters  of  a  aalubrious  and  odoriflc  kia-l,  *bick 
form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade.  Few  |iIuh 
produce  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater  smd- 
dance  and  perfection  tjian  Shirax;  anilaonic 
delightful  spot  in  nature  can  scarcely  be  n-D- 
ceived,  than  the  vale  in  which  it  is  titutfrJ. 
either  for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  or  lortur 
profusion  of  eveiything  uecessaty  to  rnhUr 
life  comfortable   and   agreeable.    Tbe  £riJi 
yield  plenty  of  rice,  wheat,  ami  barley,  sbirt 
they  generally  b4>gin  to  reap  in  May.  anil  bf 
the  middle  of  July  the  harvest  is  cemplrtr^ 
.Most  of  the  European  fraits  are  prudurej  Leir, 
and  many  of  them  are  superior  in  size  loi 
flavour  to  what  can  be  raised  in  Europe,  psrti- 
cularly  the  apricot,  grape,  and  pomejrruatr. 
The  last  i^  good  to  a  proverb;  the  PcrsiaBS,ii 
their  pompous  style,  call  it  the  fruit  at  Hn- 
disc.    Yet,  beautiful  as  Persia  is  in  parti,  it  ii 
neither  fertile  nor  attractive  as  a  whole.  Tu 
greatest  portion  of  it  is  deformed  by  naked  cb- 
picturesque   rocks  and  sterile  sands.    *Tm 
most  remarkable  features  of  Persia."  aajf  ^b. 
Fraser,  "are  its  chains  of  roclcy  niouhtain*-o 
long,  arid,  riverlesa  valleys,  and  still  niore  n- 
tensive  salt  or  sandy  deserts."    .\fter  meniKs- 
ing  the  salt  lakes,   Mr.  Fraser  addSi'Aw^ 
more  striking  feature  in  the  physical  asjier:  tl 
Persia,  and  which  it  shares  with  a  huge  poituB 
ot  Central  Asia  and  .\frica,  is  the  great  expaax 
of  salt  and  sandy  wastes.    Commencmfc  oa  the 
north,  near  the  foot  of  the  ElbuR  mouatsiah 
and  in  some  points  penetrating  tiieir  nMgtt. 
the  Kuvecr,  or  Salt  Desert,  streicbcs  ioa<fc> 
ward  over  much  of  Irak,  skirting  tlie  dlRnrti 
of  Tcherao,  (3ashan.  and  Ispahan;  of  Mooxt- 
hab  and  Darabghird  of  Pars,  In  a  veiy  inefslv 
knd  deeply-indented  line;  insulating \'eci>"' 
blending  with  the  wilderness  of  Keruum;  ^Hik 
on  the  eakt,  overrunning  the  greater  part  d 
Southern  Khorasan,  it    unites  «ith  tkat  d 
Seistan  and  Beloochistan.    In  Amy,  the  tf^ 
that  are  habitable  in  these  provincei,  asicU 
sfl  in  Mckran.  may  be  considered  rather  w 
oases  amid  the  surrounding  deaolatka,tbu  ■* 
forming  any  continuous  tract  of  Inprt"*'!'' 
soil.    The  nature  of  this  desert  variet  in  ^ 
ferent  places.    In  some  the  surface  it  diy.v' 
even  produces  a  few  of  those  plaau  «hirt  too 
a  salt  soil;  in  others  we  iind  a  cnckUiiC  o^ 
of  earth,  covered  only  with  laliae  efllomrnc- 
A  considerable  portion  i«  manhj;  wdi^BiM 
winter,  the  melting   of  the  niaiv,  ni  ^ 
increase  of  torrents,  occasioa  aa  •»«■■* 
tion  of  water  in  the  low  puta.    la  ikt  M 
mouths  much  of  this  is  evaporated,  aadbvo 
behind  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  farm  of  (tk^ 
upon  a  bed  of  mud.    In  certain  spots  Mai  pi*" 
dominates,  either  in  the  shape  of  hn«T  1^'''* 
or  wave-like  hillocks,  eaailr  drifted  ij^ 
wind,  and  sometimes  so  light  aad  invslfs*' 
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f  extremely  daniceroiis  to  travellen, 
t  onfreqaently  buried  in  its  heaps, 
of  the  Gunnaseer  or  Dush titan  falls 
description*  and  may,  together  with 
ible  part  of  the  Chab  district,  be 
longing;  to  the  deseru  of  Persia. 

plain  which  stretches  from  the 
tot  of  the  Elburz  to  the  east  of  the 
id  along  the  shores  of  that  sea  to 
iresenu  features  very  similar  to  the 
astes;  that  is  to  say,  portions  of 
itermixed  with  extensive  tracts  of 
ccasional  ridges  of  bare  rocks.  In 
s  little  doubt  that  these  two  deserts 
:ed  by  means  of  the  savage  country 
between  Mushed  and  Balai  Mourg- 
th  there  and  in  the  mountains  of 
indof  the  Uazaras,  salt  is  abundant. 
D  be  more  dreary  than  these  wastes, 
raveller  has  advanced  some  distance 

the  boundless  expanse  around, 
h  utter  barrenness,  and  hoary  with 
glistening  and  baking  in  the  rays  of 
t — only  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
rk  rock,  which  is  distorted  by  the 
.'firaction  into  a  thousand  wild  and 
nas — ^impresses  him  with  a  sense  of 
that  cannot  be  described." 
. — The  horses  vary  in  the  different 
some  of  which  have  fine  breeds, 
s  the  contrary.  The  best  are 
h  are  produced  near  the  western 
at  even  these  are  not  so  swift  or  so 
I  the  Arabian  steeds.  The  price  of 
t  breed  varies  from  £HXi  to  <£4(N). 

are  small,  but  strong  and  finely 
h1;  the  wild  asses  also  are  tine  ani- 
their  flesh  is  considered  as  dainty 
the  camels  of  Khorasan  are  not 
those  of  Arabia.  Sheep  are  most 
a  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
ire  in  general  fine  creatures.  The 
urge  and  strong ;  but  their  fiesh  is 
ten   by   the  natives,  who   confine 

chiefly  to  that  of  sheep  and  fowls, 
uadrupeds  are  lions,  bears,  wolves, 
tea,  see  bras,  deer,  wild  boars,  por- 
res,  &c.  The  birds  are  nearly  the 
those  of  Europe.  In  the  interior, 
are  not  much  annoyed  by  insects; 
tana,  and  other  places,  there  are 
h  inflict  shocking  wounds,  chiefly 
gen,  so  as  to  occasion  fevers  and 

death.  Locusts  appear  in  the 
MUta,  where  snakes  and  scorpions 
omen. 

.  CtJBiosiTiKS.— The  baths  near 
are  medicinal,  and  esteemed  the 
ioaitiesof  Persia;  but  the  most  re- 
l^eet,  under  this  head,  is  the  bum- 
■enon,  mentioned  tmderthe  article 
n." 

mother  curiosity  which  particularly 
tice.  "  It  consists,"  says  Mr.  Morier, 
1  ponds  or  plashes,  whose  indolent 
t  alow  and  regular  process  stagnate. 


concrete,  and  petrify,  and  prodnce  that  beau- 
tiful transiMurent  stone  called  Tabriz  marble, 
which  forms  a  chief  ornament  in  all  the  build- 
ings of  note  throughout  the  country.  A  strong 
mineral  amell  arises  from  the  ponds.  In  one 
part,  the  water  is  clear;  in  a  second,  it  appears 
tliicker  and  stagnant ;  in  a  third,  quite  black ; 
and,  in  its  last  stage,  is  white,  Uke  a  hoar- 
frost." It  seems,  he  adds,  as  if  the  bubbles  of 
a  spring,  by  a  stroke  of  magic  bad  been  ar- 
rested in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into 
marble. 

PoPDLAiioii  — Mamwkbs— Cdstoms.— The 
people  of  Persia  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  pastoral  tribes  that  live  in  tents, 
in  the  western  parts,  form  the  first  division. 
Another  class  consists  of  the  Turcoman  tribes, 
a  rough  and  hardy  race  of  Moslems ;  the  third, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  community;  and  the  fourth, 
of  the  Arabs,  who  occupy  the  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Under 
the  reign  of  Abbas  II.,  Chardin  estimated  the 
population  of  Persia  at  40,(lU0.UU0.  But,  though 
tne  country  was  then  in  its  most  prosperous 
state,  this  estimate  is  no  doubt  a  gross  exag- 
geration. At  present,  it  in  believed  that  Persia 
has  not  more  than  10,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  Persians  of  both  sexes  are  generally 
handsome;  and  the  swarttiy  complexions  of 
the  southern  natives  do  not  detract  from  their 
dignity  of  aspect.  The  men  shave  their  heads; 
but  the  young  men  sutfer  a  lock  of  hair  to 
grow  on  each  side,  and  their  beards  to  reach 
their  temples;  religious  people  wear  long 
beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  magni- 
ficent turbans.  They  are  so  desirous  of  keeping 
their  heads  very  warm,  that  they  never  pull  utf 
their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  respect  even 
to  the  king.  Their  dress  is  very  simple.  Mext 
to  their  persons  they  wear  calico  siiirts,  and 
over  them  they  have  a  vest,  which  reaches 
below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  sash,  and  over  that 
a  loose  garment  somewhat  shorter.  The  mate- 
rials of  their  clothes,  however,  are  commonly 
very  expensive,  consisting  of  the  richest  fur, 
silk,  muslin,  or  cotton,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver.  They  wear  linen  trowsers,  loose 
boots,  and  slippers.  They  are  fond  of  riding, 
and  very  gay  in  their  equipages.  The  collars 
of  their  shirts  and  clothes  are  open ;  and  their 
dress  upon  the  whole  is  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  health  and  activity  than  the  long 
flowing  robes  of  the  Turks.  The  dress  of  the 
women,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  very 
costly;  and  they  take  great  pains  to  heighten 
their  beauty  by  art,  colours,  and  washes,  par- 
ticularly by  tinging  their  eye- brows  and  eye- 
lids with  the  black  powder  of  antimony. 

The  Persians  accustom  themselves  to  fre- 
quent ablutions,  which  are  the  more  necessary 
as  they  seldom  change  their  linen.  Early  in 
the  morning  they  drink  coft'ee,  and  about 
eleven  dine  upon  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  milk. 
Their  chief  meal  is  at  night.  The^  «ax  «X.  x\\!^'t 
repasts  cakea  of  rice,  and  ot^«!c%  ol  -<«i>Ma.x 
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d'liir:  and,  as  thpy  deem  it  an  abomination  to 
nil  either  bread  or  any  kind  of  meat  after  it  ii 
(IrRMpd,  theiw  rakes  are  made  thin,  that  thejr 
may  be  easily  broken  with  the  hand;  and 
their  moat,  which  iK  i^vnerally  mutton  or  fowl, 
is  so  prepared  rliat  they  ran  divide  it  with 
their  liiiKf  rs.  Tliey  une  opium,  though  not  in 
such  abundance  as  ttto  Turks;  ;and,  though 
iiicy  are  tempcrntr,  are  not  very  delicate  in 
ilifir  rntcrtainmentH  of  eatinK  and  drinkinfc* 
They  are  so  immodcmtcly  fond  of  tobacco, 
wliirh  tlicy  smoke  thniuvh  a  tube  fixed  in 
water,  that,  when  it  has  been  prohibited  by 
their  princes,  ttiey  have  been  known  to  leave 
their  country  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that 
euioyment. 

The  Persians  are  generally  polite,  and, 
though  t(M)  justly  accused  of  insincerity  and 
dissinmlatiim,  iiave  a  pleasing  and  plausible 
address.  Their  chief  foibles  seem  to  be  an 
ostentation  in  their  e«iuipage8  and  dresses,  and 
a  jealousy  of  their  women.  They  are  fond  of 
luuNJc;  in  which.  hDwever,  they  have  little 
skill,  and  take  pleasure  in  conversing  in  large 
companies:  but  their  chief  diversions  are 
hawking,  hunting,  hiirsemauhhip.and  the  exer- 
cise of  anus.  Ttiey  excel,  as  their  ancestors 
I  lie  I'anhians  did,  tn  archery.  "Their  horse- 
manship," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "is  celebrated; 
iuid,  though  they  cannot  compare  in  nicety 
of  tniining  with  the  cavalry  of  India,  yet  they 
inny  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  boldest 
riders  in  the  world.  They  urge  their  horses, 
without  the  slightest  apprehension,  over  ground 
that  would  make  the  best  English  fox-hunter 
draw  up  -  -  scramble  over  rocky  mountains 
nprinkled  with  bushes— dash  down  slopes  of 
IcMise  and  slippery  stones,  and  gallop  up  the 
fteepest  acclivities,  where  a  false  step  would 
he  denth.  In  these  daring  feats  their  spirited 
unimals  do  full  justice  u>  their  confidence ;  but 
an  expericnciHl  horseman  of  Kurope  would  be 
••hiicked  at  the  management  of  their  mouths. 
Mild  the  abus«>  of  their  feet,  as  much  as  they 
wtiuldadinin;  their  undauntttdbolilness;  for  they 
drive  them  at  full  speed  overground  hard  enough 
to  break  diiwn  the  stoutest  limbs  and  suddenly 
cheek  them  with  violence  enough  to  hniak  their 
jaws  and  sluike  their  frames  to  pieces."  They 
arc  diverted  by  the  performances  of  WTestlers, 
jugglers,  bulTiious,  story-tellers,  and  dancing- 
iNiys:  but  dancing-girls,  not  l>eing  allowed  to 
apiiear  at  c<mrt,  are  rarely  seen,  except  in  the 
towns  which  are  remote  trom  the  capital.  Ex- 
hibitions of  fighting  beasts  highly  gratily  them; 
fire-works  and  puppet-shows  are  among  their 
oceasioiml  amuu^ments;  and  they  privately 
play  at  games  of  chance.  The  late  king  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  chase :  he  was  an  expert 
nuirksman  and  an  excellent  horseman.  In  his 
i«tircd  h(mrs,  he  amused  hiiusi'lf  with  the 
pleasantry  of  a  fool  or  jester,  and  the  varied 
tales  of  an  official  narrator  of  amx'dutes  and 
adrcntures. 

A  roan  of  rank  lisos  at  day-break,  recites  his 
pnycn,  iiutl  then  cutcn  the  \u\\  avvroviuitcd 


tobiuines*.  Ilia  pipe  is  brought  tohiiD,isi 
sometimes  ftuit;  and  here  he  expects  visitua 
With  them  he  if  engaged  until  nine  o'dsA 
listening  to  the  reports  of  the  momiiifb  fi- 
justing  disputes,  and  arranging  domritiec* 
cems.  He  then  pays  a  visit  to  the  kini;,  orih 
governor  of  the  town  or  province,  if  it  •** 
venient  for  him  in  point  of  dintanrc  ' 
returns  to  take  his  dinner,  repeats  his  mid^ 
prayers,  and  retires  to  sleep.  When  h<  *• 
thus  reflreshed  himself,  he  again  rerrini' 
visits  his  friends.  The  attemonn  V^^J*'** 
not  neglected:  at  dusk  carpets  are  •{«••■ 
the  open  air,  where  he  and  his  fnenu  ^ 
the  evening  in  couversation ;  sometinnW 
ing  the  scene  by  witnessing  the  perftm** 
of  Georgian  boys,  who  sing,  play  ot  viiii> 
instruments,  and  display  their  addreiiiif 
of  activity.  . 

There  are  places  in  Shim  distingw^''!' 
the  name  of  Z^tur  h'kana.the  hoaieufiua^ 
or  exercise,  to  which  the  Fenians  f*^ 
the  purpose  of  exercising  themielves.  «|* 
hom>e8  consist  of  one  nwm.with  thellov^ 
about  two  feet  b«>low  the  surface  of  ^^f 'f^ 
into  which  the  light  and  air  are  sdmin**'' 
means  of  several  small  api-rture*  ma^  ** 
dome.    In  the  centre  is  a  large  squsreK^ 
of  earth,  beaten  down  smooth  and  ent;  |f 
on  each  side  are  small  alcoves,  raised  ■ka<|^ 
feet  above  the  terrace,  where  the  Bi** 
and  spectatora  are  seated.    When  all  tht^ 
petitora  arc  assembled,  they  inunediitril^ 
themselves  to  the  waist.    Each  man  tkiF 
on  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  dnvrert.  uA  "^ 
in  his  hands  two  wooden  clubs,  of  *'*'>*' *j^ 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  cut  in  the  •k*'**^ 
pear;    these  they  rest  upon  their  ■^"■''^ 
and,  the  music  striking  up,  they  matt^ 
backward  and  forward  with    great  ifH 
stamping  with  their  feet  at  the  saae  ^ 
and  straining  ereiy  nerve,  so  as  to  pn''*^ 
profiise   perspiration.     After  cootiasiV  ~*^ 
exercise  about  half  an  hour,  upoa  a  ■ 
given  they  all  leave  off,  quit  their  ehibi> 
joining  hands  in  a  circle,  bcfin  to  moictM 
feet  veiy  briskly  in  unison  with  the  B^ 
which  is  all  the  while  playing  a  livelf 
Having  continued  this  exercise  fur  sane 
they  commence  wrestling ;  in  which  tke  ■■* 
ter  of  the  house  is  always  the  chaUcH"*'^ 
being  accustomed  to  the  ezcrrise.  ** 

proves  conqoefvr.    This  mode  of 
tributes  to  health,  and  adds  ttiCBRtk 
and  a  manly  appearance  to  the  ftaaie. 

With  respect  to  outward  bchavfaMT,  tkc  1^ 
plans  are  certainly  the  moat  polished  fes^^ 
the  East,  t^hile  a  rude  and  iaioleM  ^c"** 
nour  peculiarly  marka  the  character  of  <^ 
Turkish  nation  towarda  fbreiciien  aadCW^ 
tians,  the  behaviour  of  the  l*ttaiaiis  wult* 
the  contrary,  do  honour  to  the  mote  dnf" 
nations.  They  arc  courtcoua  and  oUifiif  v 
all  strangers ;  they  are  fond  of  la^ajinf  ^^ 
the  mannenand  cnttoms  of  Eorape:  *■'•'' 
return,  readily  afford  aaj  iataauOBa  >  "" 
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their  own  country.  The  practice  of 
ty  is  with  them  so  g^nutd  a  point,  that 
links  himself  highly  honoured  if  you 
r  his  house  and  partake  of  what  the 
fords;  whereas,  going  out  of  a  house 
tmoking  or  taking  any  refreshment,  is 
in  Persia,  a  high  affront :  they  say  that 
al,  in  which  a  stranger  partakes  with 
inga  a  blessing  upon  the  house. 
ir  conversation  they  aim  much  at  ele- 
id  fluently  repeat  passages  fh)m  the 
f  their  favourite  poets.  They  also 
n  Jokes  and  quaint  expressions,  and 
of  playing  upon  each  other,  which 
aetimes  do  with  great  elegance  and 

tAoss.— When  the  parents  of  a  young 
t  determined  upon  marrying  him,  they 
among  their  kindred  and  acquaintance 
table  match ;  they  then  go  to  the  house 
e  female  resides,  whom  they  intend  to 

If  the  fkther  of  the  woman  approves, 
lediately  orders  sweetmeats  to  be 
in;  which  is  taken  as  a  direct  sign 
iance.  After  this,  the  usual  presents 
ut  of  the  bridegroom  are  made,  which, 
!non  be  in  middling  circumstances, 
r  consist  of  two  complete  suits  of  ap- 
the  best  sort,  a  ring,  a  looking-glass, 
oall  sum  in  ready  money,  which  is  to 
or  the  wife  in  case  of  a  divorce.  There 
■ovided  a  quantity  of  household  stuff 
nrta,  such  as  carpets,  mats,  bedding, 
for  dressing  victuals,  &c.  The  con- 
ritnessed  by  the  cadi.  The  wedding- 
ing  come,  the  bride  is  brought  forth 
hm  head  to  foot  in  a  veil  of  red  silk, 
d muslin;  a  horse  is  then  presented 
3  mount,  which  is  sent  expressly  by 
gioom ;  and,  when  she  has  mounted, 
xAtng-glass  is  carried  before  her  by 
e  bridemaids,  all  the  way  to  the  house 
isband,  as  an  admonition  to  her,  that 
ast  time  she  vrill  look  into  the  glass 
in.  The  procession  is  conducted  in 
ring  order :— first,  the  music  and  danc- 
,  afterwards,  the  presents,  in  trays 
on  men's  shoulders;  next  come  the 
and  firiends  of  the  bridegroom,  all 
;  who  are  followed  by  the  bride  her- 
mnded  by  all  her  female  firiends  and 
one  of  whom  leads  the  horse  by  the 
d  several  others  on  horseback  close 
!Mion.     Rejoicings  on  this  occasion 

continue  eight  or  ten  days.  Men 
y  for  Ufe,  or  any  determined  time,  in 

wdl  as  through  all  Tartary;  and  all 

or  merchants,  who  intend  to  stay 
e  in  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the 
1  temporary  wife.  The  magistrate, 
ted  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of 
im  he  declares  to  be  honest,  and  free 
ease;    and  he    becomes  surety  for 

ifl  may  divorce  his  wife  at  pleasure. 
■Bd  nies  for  a  separation,  he  most 


pay  his  wife's  dower;  but  she  loses  it  if  she 
should  solicit  a  divorce.  There  is,  however,  a 
degree  of  scorn  attached  to  divorcing,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  very  fluently  resorted 
to.  Adultery,  on  the  woman's  part,  is  pun- 
ished with  death.  Beside  four  wives,  a  man 
may  entertain  in  his  family,  as  concubines, 
an  unlimited  number  either  of  slaves  or  free 
women. 

"  The  women  of  the  better  ranks,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "are  often  exceedingly  fair,  of  good  com- 
plexions, generally  full-formed  and  handsome. 
The  strong  admixture  of  (Georgian,  Circassian, 
and  Armenian  blood,  which  results  from  the 
admission  of  so  many  females  ftt)m  those  coun- 
tries into  the  harems  of  the  wealthy,  has  tended 
much  to  improve  the  Tartar  physiognomy  of 
the  rural  tribes,  and  the  somewhat  heavy 
figures  and  sallow  colour  of  the  aborigin^ 
Persians.  In  many  instances  their  eyes  are 
large,  black,  and  languishing ;  their  lips  rich 
and  red,  setting  oflf  teeth  naturally  even  and 
white.  But  they  disfigure  their  proper  charms, 
by  painting  their  faces  of  various  colours,  of 
which  white  and  crimson  are  the  least  offen- 
sive; constant  smoking  spoils  their  mouth  and 
teeth;  and  they  frequently  imprint  on  their 
persons  fanciful  figures  tattooed  into  the  skin. 
A  fine  head  of  hair  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
indispensable  of  ornaments;  and  when  nature 
or  accident  has  deprived  them  of  this,  the  Per- 
sian beauties,  like  the  fahr  ones  of  oilier  dimes, 
supply  the  defect  by  wearing  wigs. 

"  Their  dress  within  the  harem  is  sufficiently 
simple.  A  shift  of  coloured  silk  or  cotton 
covers  the  upper  part  of  their  figures,  and,  toge- 
ther with  a  pair  of  xere-jamehs  or  trowsers, 
compose  the  principal  portion  of  their  attire. 
Over  this  they  throw  a  jacket  or  pelisse,  with  a 
shawl,  cloak,  or  furs,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Round  the  head  an  immense 
silk  handkerchief  is  wound  in  a  peculiar  shape, 
like  a  turban.  When  they  go  abroad  they  put 
on  a  wrapper  of  blue  checked  stuff,  which  en- 
velopes them  from  head  to  foot,  leaving  only 
a  small  opening  of  laced  work,  through  which 
the  glance  of  the  eye  may  sometimes  be  per- 
ceived ;  yet  no  husband  can  recognise  his  own 
wife  should  he  meet  her.  Indeed,  it  is  a  point 
of  etiquette  among  all  well-bred  Mussulmans, 
to  turn  aside  from  a  veiled  female;  so  that  de- 
tection is  impossibles  and  women  of  all  ranks 
are  said  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  in 
order  to  enjoy  some  of  that  liberty  which  their 
lords  are  disposed  to  deny  them. 

"  The  occupations  of  their  sex  are  few  and  un- 
interesting. Ladies  of  rank  meet  to  talk,  gos- 
sip, and  tell  stories ;  to  show  each  other  thei: 
finery  and  jewels,  listen  to  singing  women  and 
see  them  dance,  or  have  parties  of  pleasure  at 
each  other's  houses.  But  the  bath  is  the  great 
scene  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation,  where  each, 
secuK  from  interruption,  lajrs  aside  restraint, 
and  gives  full  scope  to  merriment  and  scandal. 
They  are  utterly  wanting  in  aU.  thax  deVvcMef 
of  sentiment    and  Uxvsuaic«t  ^\)kc^  \&  >^ 
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fpreatest  charm  of  females  in  more  civilized 
eoontriea;  and,  iffnorant  of  what  are  consi- 
dered propriety,  thejr  express  themseWes  on 
all  subjects  with  disf^sting  (n^ssness.  Their 
terms  of  abuse  are  mdecent  in  the  extreme, 
and  are  used  with  equal  fluency  by  high  and 
low.  Where  jealousy  and  intrigue  breed  con- 
stant quarrels,  the  conversation  of  a  coterie  of 
Persian  ladies  must  of  course  be  intolerable. 
The  domestic  pursuits  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  necessarily  occupy  more  of  their  time ; 
but  the  same  causes  operating,  although  less 
forcibly,  produce  in  proportion  the  same  ef- 
fects ;  and,  we  scarce  need  remark,  that  women 
in  Persia,  as  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
are  the  creatures  which  circumstances  and 
education  have  made  them.  If  they  have  been 
a<lverse— if  the  softer  sex  have  been  basely  de- 
graded by  their  proud  and  oppressive  lords, 
shall  we  blame  the  sufferers  for  a  misfortune 
which  they  owe  to  the  tyranny  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms—to the  injustice  of  those  whose  solace  in 
sorrow  and  suffering  they  were  designed  to  be, 
and  who,  by  every  law  of  nature  and  manly 
feeling,  were  bound  to  protect  them  ?" 

FvsBRALS.— The  funerals  of  the  Persians  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  other 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  being  assembled,  make 
loud  lamentations  over  the  corpse ;  after  which 
it  is  washed,  placed  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to 
the  place  of  interment  without  the  city  walls, 
attended  by  a  mollah  or  priest,  who  chants 
passages  from  the  Koran  all  the  way  to  the 
grave.  If  any  Moslem  should  chance  to  meet 
the  corpse  during  the  procession,  he  is  obliged, 
by  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  to  run  up  to 
the  bier,  and  offer  his  assistance  in  carrying  it 
to  the  grave,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God."  After  interment, 
the  women  of  the  family  make  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  honey,  and  spice,  which  they  eat  in  me- 
mory of  the  deceased;  sending  a  part  of  it  to 
their  friends,  that  they  may  also  pay  him  a  like 
honour. 

CiTiits— Chiet  Towns— Edxficks.  —  Tehe- 
ran, in  the  north-western  part  of  the  province 
of  Irak,  is  now  considered  as  the  capital  of 
Persia,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  government. 
It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
in  a  dreary  plain,  M'hich  is  treeless,  and  only 
partially  cultivated.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
citadel,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall ;  but 
it  is  not  a  handsome  or  well-built  town.  Within 
the  fortress  is  the  palace,  which  displays  no 
external  magnificence.  So  excessive  is  the 
heat  of  the  summer  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  the  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants annually  leave  it  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  population  is  then  under  40,000; 
but,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  amounts  to 
100,000.  Near  Teheran  are  the  ruins  of  Khe,  the 
Bhages  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  Parthian 
capital,  and  the  birthplace  of  Haroun  al 
Hashid. 

Itpthtaa,  whieh  wu  fonoetly  the  Persian 


capital,  and  whose  inhabitants  vol 
mated  at  more  than  1,000,000,  iiMti 
plain,  within  a  mile  of  the  river  Za 
contains  some  good  sqaares  and  M 
but  the- streets  are  neither  wide  i 
and  the  town  in  general  is  wretc 
It  bears  evident  marks  of  negleet; 
so  deserted  as  to  have  only  s  v 
tion ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  still 
more  than  150,000  persons.  The  bi 
extensive,  that  you  may  walk  for 
miles  under  the  shelter  which  the] 
best  manufactures  of  the  place  sre 
and  cotton:  the  latter  staff  resen 
and  is  worn  by  all  ranks,  from  tb 
peasant.  The  chief  ornament  ol 
the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  ca) 
Persian  Versailles,  of  which  Sir 
Porter  speaks  in  a  rapturous  strsi 
haustless  profusion,"  he  says,  "ot 
materials,  may  be  said  to  reflect 
their  own  golden  or  crystal  lt| 
other,  but  all  the  variegated  a 
garden;  so  that  the  whole  s 
formed  of  polished  silver  and  m( 
set  with  precious  stones.  In  A 
seems  almost  to  realize  an  e 
dream,  or  some  magic  vision.  T 
tained  by  a  double  range  of  c 
being  forty  feet  high,  and  shootu 
united  backs  of  four  lions  of ' 
while  their  shafts  are  covered  « 
patterns  and  foliage.  The  ceil) 
with  the  representations  of  flo 
mals,  in  gold,  silver,  and  pai 
hundreds  of  intermingling  coi 
glittering  mirrors."  lliere  is,  h 
interior  saloon,  in  which  all  thi 
labours,  and  cost  of  eastern  mai 
been  lavished  with  an  incredibh 

Shiras  lies  about  225  miles  tc 
of  Ispahan.  It  is  an  open  town 
hour  hood  is  inexpressibly  rich 
The  only  building  which  is  woi 
the  mosque  called  the  Jumah 
was  founded  more  than  600  yea 
beg  Shah ;  but  its  streets  are  n 
nient,  and  scarcely  passable  in 
the  houses  in  general  are  mca 
not  above  4000  of  them  are  inha 
perhaps,  about  20,000  persons 
some  good  baiaars  and  caravan 
tinguished  by  the  appellation 
bazaar,  so  called  flrom  its  being 
Khan,  is  the  handaomesc  ' 
mosque  built  by  Kerim.  Thii 
form:  in  the  centre  is  a  ate 
water,  made  for  performing  the 
tions,  previous  to  prayer;  on  t 
the  building  are  arched  mpmr 
for  devotion,  some  of  the  fhMi 
covered  with  china  tilea. 

The  police  in  Shine, 
Persia,  is  very  strict.    At 
the  city  are  abat;  no  peratm  ia  | 
to  come  in  or  (O  oot  dnriac  ^^ 
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being  always  sent  to  the 
ind  remaining  with  him 
g  the  night,  three  drams 
ferent  times;  the  first  at 
nd  at  nine,  and  the  third 
ter  the  third  dram  has 
nrhatsoever  found  in  the 
or  jndge  of  the  police,  or 

are  instantly  taken  up 
»  of  confinement,  where 
.  the  morning,  when  they 
:em ;  and,  if  they  cannot 
lunt  of  themselves,  are 
e  bastinado  or  a  fine, 
plain  bounded  by  monn- 
arren,  recede  into  awell- 
ipproach  to  it  from  Arde- 
i  the  17th  century  it  was 
nd  city  iu  Persia ;  but,  if 
le  principal  residence  of 

the  Persian  crown,  it 
re  declined  into  insignifi- 
the  fortifications,  formed 
t  a  palace  for  himself, 
■try  of  the  inhabitants, 
uropean  arts  and  inven- 
a  of  the  town  fluctuates 
1.000. 

Y  a  large  and  flourishing 

V  only  4000  inhabitants, 
great  object  of  Moslem 

the  magniflcent  mauso- 
ed  sheik  who  was  the 
lily.  It  has  a  still  greater 
h  regular  bastions  and 
M,n  principles,  the  only 
lich  is  said  to  have  cost 

of  Khorasan,  is  said  to 

the  emperor  Ilumaioon, 
t  of  Shah  Thamasp.    It 

inhabitants.  Its  manu- 
aser,  are  not  extensive; 
former  celebrity  for  some 
re  considered  as  the  best 
u  and  cottons  are  less 
t  of  good  temper  are  here 
lence  being  derived,  it  is 
'  many  descendants  of  a 
ksplanted  from  Damascus 
imonr.    The  city  is  built 

the  houses  in  general 
learance,  and  the  apart- 
lished;  and  a  great  part 

Tet,  some  of  the  public 
it  magnificcnee,  particu- 
Bd  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
e  medressas,  or  endowed 
e  most  admired  stractnre 
lausoleum  of  the  imam 
is  still  revered.    On  ap- 

square  strikes  the  eye, 
lies  of  apartments,  which 
to  a  handsome  arcaded 
■e  of  each  side  is  a  very 

whole  is  incrusted  with 


mosaic  work  of  tiles,  painted  and  glaeed,  and 
arranged  in  figures  of  the  moat  tastefU  pat- 
terns and  colours.  The  moat  striking  external 
ornaments  of  the  mausoleum  are  two  minarets 
of  a  very  beautiful  model;  the  central  chamber 
looks  like  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  and,  in  a 
neatly  decorated  octagonal  room,  is  the  shrine 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  saint,  enriched 
with  jewels  by  the  liberal  piety  of  the  present 
monarch. 

Among  the  other  cities  vrorthy  of  notice,  may 
be  named  Shuster,  Yexd,  Beaht,  BalfhMwh,  and 
Kerman.  Shnster,  in  the  province  of  Kusistan, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  river  Ka- 
roon,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.  Shapoor 
is  said  to  have  founded  it,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  prisoner,  who  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  resided  in  the  castle.  Its  streets 
are  dirty,  but  the  houses  are  respectable  edifices 
of  stone.  Teed,  in  Irak,  is  a  prosperous  city,  con- 
taining about  50,000  souls.  It  stands  in  a  large 
sandy  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  It 
derives  its  prosperity  flrom  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  from  being  the  focns  where 
the  caravans  meet,  ttom  the  east  and  the  west, 
to  interchange  their  respective  commodities. 
Resht,  the  capital  of  Gliilan,  is  a  commercial 
place,  with  extensive  and  well  kept  bazaars, 
and  a  population  of  flrom  fiO,000  to  80,000  souls. 
Balflrooeh,  in  Bfasunderan,  is  believed  to  con- 
tain 200,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  are  de- 
voted to  commerce,  and  are  in  good  circum- 
stances. "  There  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  a 
khan  or  noble  in  the  place;  even  the  governor 
is  a  trader;  and  there  is  a  plain  and  simple  air 
of  ease,  plenty,  and  comfort,  attended  with  a 
bustle  and  show  of  business,  which  resembles 
the  mercantile  tovms  of  India  rather  than  one 
in  the  despotic  land  of  Persia."  Kerman,  an 
ancient  city,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
was  destroyed  by  Aglui  Mahommed  Khan,  but 
has  been  since  rebuilt.  It  has  about  30,000  inha- 
bitants, and  ita  trade  is  now  reviving.  Its  ma- 
nufactures of  a  particularly  fine  wool,  sluiwls, 
felts,  and  matchlocks,  are  much  in  request  in 
Persia. 

Most  of  the  Persian  towns  have  some  kind 
of  defence.  This,  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is 
generally  a  high  mud  wall,  which  is  flanked  by 
turrets,  and  sometimes  protected  by  a  deep  diy 
ditch  and  a  rude  glacis.  The  habitations  of 
ordinary  persons,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thor, are  usually  formed  of  mud;  but  the  apart- 
ments are  generally  better  than  their  external 
appearance  would  seem  to  indicate.  While 
terraced  roofs  are  the  most  frequent,  a  dome 
roof  is  sometimes  preferred,  with  a  view  of 
diminishing  the  necessity  of  making  ose  of 
wood. 

The  houses  of  men  of  quality  in  Persia  are 
seldom  above  one  story  high,  built  of  bricks, 
with  flat  roofs  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is 
arched,  the  doors  are  clumsy  and  narrow,  and 
the  rooms  have  no  communication  but  with 
the  hall ;  the  kitchens  and  office-Vvou«e»\t^Ti^ 
built  apart.  Few  of  tbem  Yxvie  c\)itQXkni%,  Ssv- 
\\2 
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>t«ad  of  which  thcjr  have  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.    Some  of  these  mansions, 
however,  exhibit  an  air  of  liffht  and  pleasing 
architerturc ;   tlic   halls  are   frequently  sup-  , 
ported  by  pillars,  which  are  exquisitely  carved  | 
and  Kilt;  and  the  windows  of  tlir  apartments  i 
are  curiously  onii\ineati>d  with  stained  (class.  | 
The  furniture  chiefly  coubiAts  of  carpets;  and 
the  beds  are  two  tliiclc  cotton  quilts,  which 
are  used  likewise  as  coverlets,  with  carpets 
under  tlicm. 

Ma?>vfacturks  and  Comhercb. — The  Per- 
sians equal,  if  not  exceed,  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  world,  in  silk,  (especially  brocades,) 
woollen,  moliair,  carpets,  jewellery,  sword- 
bladea,  and  Icatlier.  Their  works  in  theiie  join 
fancy,  taste,  and  eleKance,  to  ricliness,  neat- 
ness, and  sliow:  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of 
pnintini;;  for  their  drawings  are  very  rude,  and 
tlicy  have  no  idea  of  perspective.  Their  dyeinfc 
excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  silver  and  gold 
lace  and  thread  are  admirable  for  preserving 
tliuir  lustre.  Their  embroidery  and  horse- 
furniture  are  not  to  be  equalled;  nor  are  they 
ignorant  of  the  pottery  and  window-Rlass  ma- 
nufactures. On  tlie  other  hand,  their  carpen- 
ters arc  very  indiiTercnt  artists;  which  is  said 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  timber 
in  Persia.  Their  artisans  in  gold  and  silver 
are  very  unskilful;  and  they  are  i}{iiorant  of 
lock-inakin)c,  aud  the  manufacture  of  lookinfc- 
glasses.  The  internal  commerce  of  Persia  is 
considerable,  and  is  wholly  cjuried  on  by  cara- 
vans. The  exports  to  foreign  countries  are 
annually  about  £I,500,(KX).  Upon  the  whole, 
they  lie  under  great  disadvantages  ttora  the 
form  of  their  government,  which  renders  them 
slaves  to  their  kings,  who  often  engross  either 
their  labour  or  their  profit. 

COSSTITUTION,  GOVERNMBJIT,  AND  LaWS.— 

These  are  extremely  precarious,  as  resting  in 
tlie  breast  of  a  despot.  The  Persians,  however, 
formerly  had  some  fundamental  rules  of  go- 
vernment. They  excluded  from  their  throne 
females,  but  not  their  male  progeny.  Blindness 
likewise  was  a  disqualification  for  the  royal 
succession,  ^iow,  the  life  and  property  of  the 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  with- 
out the  slightest  control.  The  instances  that 
have  been  given  of  the  cruelties  and  inhu- 
manities practised  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  are 
almost  incredible,  especially  during  the  two 
last  centuries.  The  reason  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian ambassadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  was,  tliat 
the  Persians  were  such  brutes,  and  so  insen- 
sible by  nature,  that  they  could  only  be  go- 
verned by  exemplary  rigour:  but  this  was  a 
wretched  and  ill-grounded  apology  for  his  own 
barbarity.  The  favourites  of  the  prince,  female 
as  well  as  male,  are  his  only  counsellors,  and 
the  smallest  disobedience  to  their  will  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  death.  The  Persians 
have  no  degrees  of  nobility ;  so  that  the  respect 
due  to  every  man  on  account  of  his  high  sta- 
tion expires  with  himself. 
The  lavs  of  Penit,  wheie  tbe  ^Ul  of  the 


so?ereign  does  not  interfere,  are  nppoMite 
be  founded  on  the  Koran;  but  the  laws  of  ia- 
memorial  custom  are  also  admitted.  Tke 
sherrah  courts  decide  by  the  former,  the  lai 
courts  by  the  latter.  Civil  matters  are  deto- 
mined  by  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  ecelr- 
siastical  ones,  particularly  divorces,  by  tM 
head  of  the  faith.  Jtutice  is  administered  is 
Persia  in  a  very  summary  manner;  the  tn- 
tence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  ^vayi  pst 
into  execution  on  the  spot.  Theft  is  gencriUr 
punished  with  the  loss  of  the  nose  and  etr»: 
for  robbing  on  the  road,  the  belly  of  the  cnw- 
nal  is  sometimes  ripped  up:  but  the  lanit 
common  punishments  for  great  erime*  tn 
strangling,  stabbing,  or  decapitation.  Futi^ 
Ali,  the  grandfather  and  predecessor  of  tiw 
present  sovereign,  though  beyond  mratore  an- 
ricious,  was  rather  htunanc  than  remartsbiy 
severe  or  cruel;  but  some  of  his  predeccnoiik 
in  the  wantonness  of  power,  were  accoitomed 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  forttiflins 
offences,  and  sometimes  for  no  real  driii- 
quency.  liis  tyrannical  uncle  ordered  a  tc^ 
dier,  who  had  relieved  him  when  he  had  blln 
into  a  fit,  to  be  deprived  of  his  sight  for  i«- 
peatedly  looking  at  him ;  and,  when  he  «u 
ctmtending  for  the  sovereignty,  be  patoottke 
eyes  of  siJUO  inhabitants  of  Herman,  beside d4 
massacre  of  an  equal  number,  becaase  tkf 
refused  to  submit  tamely  to  his  usurpatiHi 
and  suffered  his  competitor  to  escape  titm 
their  city. 

BivEnuES.— The  king  claims  one-tliiri  d 
the  cattle,  com,  and  fruit,  of  hia  subjeeti,  mi 
likewise  a  third  of  silk  and  cotton.  >o  fo- 
sons,  of  whatever  rank,  are  exempted  &«■ 
severe  taxations  and  services.  The  goftfMn 
of  provinces  have  particular  lands  aasignfJ  ■ 
them  for  maintaining  their  retinues  and  troofi: 
and  the  crown  lands  defray  the  expeam  of 
the  court,  the  king's  household,  and  great  o*^ 
cers  of  sute.  The  water,  that  is  let  into  flel 
and  gardens,  is  subject  to  a  tax ;  and  ftxeiKae 
who  are  not  of  the  established  religioB.par* 
ducat  a-head.  Tet,  according  to  3lr.  Kiaaeii; 
the  revenue  does  not  far  exceed  JEtfiOltjM 
sterling.  Mr.  Fraser.  who  is  a  high  antkeikr 
upon  all  that  relates  to  Persia,  even  radaccslt 
to  little  more  than  i:i,500^uoa  The  iftfcBif 
its  collection  is  of  the  most  oppretaive  kiai 

MiLiTABT  FoacK. — This  constated  tencHf 
of  cavalry,  and  it  is  now  thought  to  exceed  iktf 
of  the  Turks.  Soon  after  the  begimuag  ef  tb* 
last  century,  however,  the  kinga  niaed  bodia 
of  infantry.  About  thirty  years  ago  ii  •* 
deemed  expedient  to  introduce  tb*  £bn|c*> 
discipline;  and  Abbaa  lliiaa.  wke  vii  t^ 
heir  apparent,  had  nnd»  his  mmanaJ  If 
men,  who  were  first  inatracted  by  FKaeh  *1 
afterward  by  Britidi  <rfBcer8.  TW  tV^ 
army  of  Poraia  conslsta  at  preacat  of  ah^ 
40,000  men,  of  whom  one-half  aio  mpti^ 
and  disciplbied  in  the  European  oiaaMh  1**^ 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  king  eaa  alio  mD*** 
under  hia  itaadard  IMVOOO  tmsatar  csakr- 
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With  rcKA'd  to  maritime  force,  we  may  affirm 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all  in  Persia.  Nadir 
Shah  made  some  attempts  to  raise  a  navy;  but 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  other  difficulties 
baffled  hia  riews  in  that  respect. 

A«MS  AND  TiTLBS. — The  arms  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  are  a  lion  courhant,  looking  at 
the  riainf;  ann.  His  title  is  Shah  or  Sovereisn; 
Khan  and  Sultan,  which  he  assumes  likewise, 
are  Tartarian  titles.  To  acts  of  state,  the  king 
doea  not  subscribe  his  name;  but  the  grant 
nins  in  this  manner :  "  This  act  is  given  by  him 
whom  the  nniverse  obeys." 

ILbi.ioio!«.— The  Persians  are  of  the  sect  of 
Ali;  for  which  reason  the  Turks,  who  follow 
the  auccession  of  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  0th- 
man,  stijcmatite  them  as  heretics.    Both  na- 
tioma  ajcree  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion;  bat  the  Persians,  re- 
flecting with  pious  indignation  on  the  insult 
offered  to  Ali,  who,  being  the  cousin  and  son- 
ia.law  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  first  convert, 
Joatlj  claimed  the  immediate  succession,  exe- 
erate  the  three  supplanters  of  their  favourite, 
and  deny  the  authority  of  the  traditions  which 
veie  brouf^ht  forward  by  those  khalifs,  and 
npioasly  iUostrated  by  four  celebrated  doctors 
«r  the  law,  Hanifa,  Malec,  Shaffei,  and  Ilan- 
WL    Their  religion  is,  in  some  things,  more 
feataatical  and  sensual  than  that  of  the  Turks: 
it  ia  alio  mingled  with  some  Brahmin  super- 
HttioDB.    A  comparison  may  l>e  made  between 
tte  Brahmins  and  the  Persian  Guebres  or  Gaurs, 
«ho  pretend  to  be  the  disciples  and  successors 
rftbe  ancient  Magi,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
•r  Zerdusht,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  who, 
ieeording  to  some  authors,  flourished  in  the 
RlfB  of  the  first  Darius.    That  both  of  them 
kdd  oriipinally  pure  and  simple  ideas  of  a 
Bourne  Being,  may  be  easily  proved :  but  the 
Inhmins  and  Persees  accuse  the  Gaurs,  who 
nm  worship  the  fire,  of  having  sensualized 
thoae  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil  prin- 
cifla  into  the  government  of  the  world.     A 
twhuillhlr  pround,  near  Baku,  in  the  north 
if  ftnia,  is  the  scene  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Gaebics.     This  ground  is  impregnated  with 
Mammable  auhstances,  and  contains  several 
oU  little  temples;  in  one  of  which  the  Gue- 
hna  pretend  to  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of 
thauaiTersal  Are,  which  rises  from  the  end  of  a 
iBffB  hollow  cane  stuck  into  the  ground;  resem- 
Utef  a  lamp  burning  with  very  pure  spirits. 

The  long  wars  bietween  the  Persians  and 
ths  Bomana  seem  early  to  have  driven  the 
,  Christians  into  Persia  and  the  neigh- 
:  oonntries.  Even  to  this  day,  sects  are 
that  evidently  have  Christianity  for  the 
pwnd-work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them, 
edicd  8eAa»  who  are  a  kind  of  quietists,  sacri- 
let  their  pasrions  to  God,  and  profess  the  moral 
teka.  The  Sabean  Christians  have,  in  their 
nJIgiafii,  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Mohamme- 
^ftf"»j  and  are  anmennu  toward  the  Persian 
(ML 
Tka  AnBcnima  iloarished  in  thla  countiy 


under  the  protection  of  the  Shah  Abbas;  but 
they  are  now  a  declining  sent,  though  they 
are  still  tolerated  in  their  adherence  to  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
are  allowed  to  have  places  of  worship  and 
monasteries. 

The  Persians  observe  the  fast  during  the 
montli  of  Ramadan  with  great  strictness  and 
severity.  About  an  hour  before  daylight  they 
take  refreshment,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
next  evening  at  sunset  they  neither  eat  nor 
drink  of  anything  whatever.  From  sunset 
until  the  next  morning  they  are  allowed  to 
refresh  themselves.  This  fast,  when  the  month 
Ramadan  falls  in  the  middle  of  summer,  as  it 
sometimes  must  do — the  Mohammedan  year 
being  lunar— is  extremely  severe,  especially  to 
those  who  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to 
go  about  in  the  day;  and  is  rendered  still  more 
so,  as  there  are  also  several  nights,  while  it 
continues,  which  they  are  ordered  to  spend  in 
prayer.  The  Persians  more  particularly  oh* 
serve  two ;  one  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
lamented  death  of  Ali,  who  was  wounded  by 
an  assassin ;  while  the  other  refers  to  the  night 
when  the  Koran  was  brought  down  fimm 
heaven. 

LiTEBATUBE.  —  Thc  Pcrsians,  in  ancient 
times,  were  famous  for  polite  literature,  and 
their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  East.  There 
is  a  manuscript  at  Oxford,  containing  the  lives 
of  135  admired  Persian  poets.  Ferdusi  and 
Sadi  were  among  the  most  celebrated.  The  for- 
mer comprised,  in  the  "  Shah  Nameh,  or  Book 
of  Kings,"  the  history  of  Persia  in  a  series  of 
epic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near 
thirty  years,  and  which  are  styled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  "  a  glorious  monument  of  Eastern 
genius  and  learning."  He  died  in  the  year 
102U,  before  the  Persian  throne  was  sullied  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Turks.  Sadi,  who  was  a 
native  of  Shiraz,  flourished  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  many  elegant  pieees  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  II is  principal  work  is  the 
"  Gulestan,  or  Bed  of  Roses."  Nizami,  who 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 
and  is  the  author  of  five  works,  one  of  which 
relates  to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  placed,  as  an 
epic  poet,  in  the  next  rank  to  Ferdusi;  and 
delaleddin,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  mystic 
school,  is  admired  both  for  acuteness  and  sul>- 
limity;  but  his  writings  are  clouded  with 
obscurity.  Nakhshebi  wrote  in  Persian  an 
amusing  work  called  the  "Tales  of  a  Parrot." 
Jami  was  a  most  animated  and  elegant  poet, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Hariri  composed,  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and 
flowery  style,  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  disserta- 
tions, on  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the 
various  conditions  of  human  life,  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  agreeable  adventures,  and 
several  charming  pieces  of  poetry.  Khond- 
emir  and  Mir-khond,  who  are  sometimes  con- 
founded, are  celebrated  in  the  historic  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  sprightly  an^  loVu^tMOWA  \mx^  ^l 
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Shinz,  the  name  and  character  are  sufBciently 
known  to  orientalists.  We  here  allude  to 
Sbemseddin,  somanied  Hafix,  who  conciliated 
the  favour  of  au  offended  potentate  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  wit  and  the  elefcance  of  his 
\erses;  whom  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
East  sought  in  vain  to  draw  from  literary  re- 
tirement ;  and  whose  works  were  not  only  the 
admiration  of  the  jovial  and  the  nay,  but  the 
manual  of  mystic  piety  to  the  superstitious 
Moslem— the  oracle  which,  like  the  Sortn  Vtr. 
ffUiiitt^r,  determined  the  councils  of  the  wise, 
and  prognosticated  the  fate  of  armica  and  of 
states. 

The  tomb  of  this  admired  poet  stands  near 
the  walls  of  Shiraz:  it  is  composed  of  fine 
white  marblf,  and  is  placed  in  a  lance  Rarden. 
under  the  shade  of  some  cypress-trees  of  ex- 
traordinary BiKc  and  beauty.  This  was  built 
by  Kerim  Khan,  and  covers  the  original  one. 
During  the  spring  and  sumnirr,  the  inhabi- 
tants visit  the  tomb,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  smoking,  playing  at  chess,  and  other 
games,  reading  albo  the  works  of  the  vene- 
rated bard. 

Many  of  the  Persian  historians  are  of  high 
merit.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mir- 
kliond  and  his  son,  Albedauwi,  and  Ferishta. 
Fables,  moral  Ulrs,  and  ethical  works,  are 
numenms  in  the  Tersian  language;  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  language  are  liberally 
supplied  by  many  excellent  dictionaries  and 
grammars. 

lieaming,  in  modem  times,  was  long  in  a 
low  state  among  the  Persians ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  reviving  of  late.  Their  boasted  skill  in 
astronomy  is  reduced  to  a  mere  smattering  in 
that  science,  and  terminates  in  judicial  astro- 
logy; so  that  no  people  in  the  world  are  more 
superstitious  than  the  Persians.  The  learned 
profession,  in  greatest  esteem  among  them,  is 
tliat  of  medicine,  which  is  at  perpetual  variance 
with  astrology,  because  every  dose  must  be  in 
the  lucky  hour  fited  by  the  astrologer;  which 
often  defeats  the  end  of  the  prescriptions.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  Persian 
physicians  are  acute  and  sagacious.  Their 
drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  arc  no  strangers 
to  the  practices  of  Ualen  and  Aviccnna;  but 
they  are  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  because 
their  religion  prohibits  dissection.  Tlie  plague 
is  little  known  in  this  country;  and  idmost 
equally  rare  are  some  other  diseases  that  are 
fatal  in  many  places;  such  as  the  gout,  the 
stone,  the  small-pox,  consumptions,  and  apo- 
plexies. The  Persian  practice  of  physic  is 
therefore  circumscribed,  and  tbey  arc  very 
iipiorant  of  the  chirurgical  art. 

Lanodagb. — The  common  people,  especially 
towards  the  southern  coasts  of  the  i'aspian 
8ea,  speak  the  Turkish ;  and  the  Arabic  was 
probably  introduced  into  Persia  under  the 
khalifk,  when  learning  flourished  in  those  coun- 
trlea.  Manyof  the  learned  Persians  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic,  and  persons  of  quality  have 
adopted  it  m  aBukUth\uisuAi«,u^«dQihe 


French.  The  pare  Penic  is  said  to  be  spokn 
in  the  soathem  parts,  on  the  coast  of  the  Fer- 
tian  Gulf,  and  in  Ispahan;  but,  in  many  of  tke 
provinces,  the  inhabitanu  speak  a  barbams 
mixture  of  the  Turkish,  Russian,  and  other 
tongues. 

The  Persians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  bm 
the  right  to  the  left;  are  neat  in  their  tcsh 
and  materials  for  writing,  and  wonderfallf  ex- 
peditious in  the  art. 

The  liord's  Pr«yer  in  Persian  is  as  folknnr- 

"  Ei  Padere,  ma  kib  der  osmoni:  pae  baihcd 
mam  tu ;  bay  ayed  padeshabi  tu ;  shw»i  rhvsute 
tu  ben^unaaokib  der  oamon  nis  derseBin;brk 
mara  imrouz  nan  kef  af  rowi  mara ;  vadarrs- 
asar  mara  konabon  ma  qanaukihna  nil  vif 
sarimormanmara;  wadoroxm^iischniinedus- 
mara ;  likin  cbalas  kon  mara  ex  ef  herir." 

Antiquitibs. — The  monuments  of  antiqaitj 
in  Persia  are  many,  but  are  fcneiallj  im* 
celebrated  for  their  magnificence  and  expend 
than  their  beauty  or  taste.  No  more  than  vat- 
teen  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  tke 
famous  palace  of  PeraepoUa,  are  now  lenaia- 
iug;  but  many  figures  in  relievo  have  beci 
found  in  different  excavationa,  which  thro* 
light  on  the  countenaneea,  dresa,  arms,  lai 
aceoutrementa,  of  the  Persians  who  lived  kwc 
before  the  invasion  of  their  eoontiy  by  the 
Saracens.  At  Shaponr  is  a  rock  very  euiemitf 
sculptured,  and,  in  a  cavern  under  it.  a  blka 
statue  has  been  discovered,  which,  nj*  'ib. 
Morier,  is  the  only  knovrn  statue  in  Penia 
The  tombs  of  some  of  the  ancient  kings  m 
stupendous  works,  abounding  with  oraaawM 
carded  on  rocks;  bnt  the  inacriptioiu  aieia- 
intelligible. 

HisToaT.— The  foundinic  of  the  Perriaa  ■#■ 
narchy  is  attributed  by  some  of  the  nativ*  his- 
toriographers to  Cayoumaras ;  bnt  this  pdat  ii 
as  uncertain  as  the  time  of  ita  erectioB.  X  pvt 
of  this  region,  if  not  the  whole,  is  sapposcd  is 
be  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  coUmised  hf  Ae 
posterity  of  Shem.  Ite  limits,  in  all  ptohabUiiT. 
were  grsdoally  extended,  nntil  it  bceaat  s 
considerable  kingdom ;  bat,  whatever  wmf  he 
the  pretences  of  the  Peraian  historiaaser  pads 
(for  Ferdusi  and  some  other  wrfurs  aailri 
both  characters)  to  an  antiqniqr  which  tarn 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  reowd^  «c  BMiy  iM- 
sonably  conclude  that  the  eaiUeat  nkr  mm- 
tioned  in  the  nominal  or  . 
the  realm  did  not  reign  above  90t  jmhI 
the  Christian  era. 

To  lIuahenK,  the  repated  iuinawi  af  G»- 
youmaraa,  the  honourable  appdlatiOB  af  t^ 
Legislator  haa  been  given.  Anetkcr  dlsi^ 
guished  prince  was  Oemshid,  whoat : 
is  still  respected  bythe  Fentana.  Aftor  \ 
usurpations,  the  erown  waa  tnutond  U  > 
new  line  of  kings,  of  wlioin  Kobad  dcflM* 
was  the  first.  Aecording  to  mat  anal' 
C-yruswas  the  third  king  of  this  scriM.  OT^ 
power  and  exploits  of  thtt 


taken  some  notiee  in  the  InttodwdMi  {^-tiii 
but  it  may  not  be  taptopw  to  tmt  BMC  ya(^ 
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nilarly  of  his  remarkable  acta.  Before  he  ac- 
quired sorereifrn  power,  he  had  evinced  his  ta- 
lents &nd  courage  in  the  government  of  Persia,  a 
lereat  part  ofwhichwas  then  subject  to  his  uncle 
Cja.x»rea,  kinfc  of  the  Medes.  lie  suppressed 
the  commotions  of  that  province,  and  enforced 
K  due  respect  to  the  supreme  authority.  Being 
inrnaced  with  an  invasion  from  Cncsus  the 
Lydian  king,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
ricvs  of  that  prince;  and  his  success  was 
ipeedj  and  complete;  for  he  not  only  con- 
foered  but  deposed  his  adversary.  He  subdued 
the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  and  deprived 
the  Babylonians  of  all  remains  of  authority  in 
Peraia.  His  next  object  was  the  reduction  of 
their  capital,  which  was  the  strongest  city  in 
Aaia.  After  a  siege  of  two  years,  he  gained  it 
hf  a  atratagem,  when  the  garrison  and  the  in- 
kabitants  were  carelessly  celebrating  a  festival. 
By  these  and  other  conquests,  Cyrus,  on  the 
death  of  Cyaxares,  became  the  greatest  prince 
ii  the  civilized  world.  Some  of  the  oriental 
Ustoiians  a£Brm,  that  he  resigned  his  imperial 
diKBity;  bat  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
■■ert,  that  he  engaged  in  a  rash  war  with  the 
Icythiana,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  field. 

Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  ruined  a  fine 
■nyin  a  rash  expedition  into  Ethiopia;  and 
Dtrtos,  his  successor,  being  inflamed  with  the 
mbitioDS  hope  of  subduing  Greece,  could  only, 
with  all  his  efforts,  entail  disgrace  on  the  great 
capire.  Xerxes  was  equally  unfortunate  in  a 
riMilar  enter  prise,  and  his  precipitate  flight  was 
Mill  more  ignominious.  When  Alexander  the 
0mt  triumphed  over  Darius  III.,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  the  Persians  to  find  that  those 
who  had  so  repeatedly  baflled  their 
were  at  the  same  time  enslaved  by  the 
Xaecdonian  victor. 

la  that  contest  for  power  and  dominion, 
vUeh  arose  among  Alexander's  generals,  the 
nvereignty  of  Persia  was  obtained  by  Seleucus, 
ad  the  throne  was  filled  by  his  descendants, 
Mtil  tbe  2S0th  year  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  it  was  usurped  by  Arsaces,  a  bold  adven- 
tver,  who  easily  persuaded  the  Parthians,  or 
tahi^tants  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  to  revolt 
froai  tyrannic  sway.  The  successors  of  the 
Mw  king  gradoally  extended  their  sway  to  the 
froBtiers  of  India,  and,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
«D the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  they  even 
licaented  a  firm  front  to  the  Romans,  whose 
enver  of  oriental  conquest  they  seriously 
cheeked.  When  they  had  fiourished  in  power 
ttl  splendour  for  ailmost  five  centuries,  the 
aabkion  and  success  of  Artaxerxes  introduced 
tkc  *flM*"**"  line  of  sovereigns.  He  pretended 
to  tmee  his  descent  from  the  earliest  Persian 
dlynasty ;  and  his  claim  was  generally  admitted, 
ku  not  before  he  had  established  his  reputation 
Igr  dgnal  Tietories. 

The  ^a— Tii«n  series  of  monarchs  continued 
to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who,  if  his  life  had 
prolonged,  would  have  extinguished  their 
r,  and  have  compelled  their  subjects  to 
his  doctrines;  but  that  task  wan  re- 


served  for  the  khalif  Othmao,  by  whose  vic- 
torious troops  Yezdejerd,  the  Persian  king,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  in  the  year  651.  The  coun- 
try was  subsequently  governed  by  Saracen 
viceroys,  uutil  the  decline  of  the  khalifate 
tempted  the  ambition  of  military  adventurers, 
who  erected  independent  principalities  over 
the  wide  extent  of  the  empire.  Persia  was 
divided  into  many  states ;  but  at  length  Togrul- 
Beg,  a  Turkish  chieftain,  took  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  region.  lie  died  in  1063: 
and  the  Seljukian  line  of  princes  followed,  of 
whom  some  were  men  of  distinguished  ability. 

The  kingdom  was  conquered,  in  the  l.'ith 
century,  by  the  Mongol  warrior,  Genghic- 
Khan ;  and  it  was  afiervi'ards  subdued  by 
Tiuiour  the  renowned  Tartar.  His  death  left 
the  kingdom  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions, 
whicli  were  in  a  great  measure  terminated,  in 
150R,  by  the  elevation  of  Ismael  Sefi  to  the 
throne.  This  prince  was  the  descendant  of  a 
sheik  who  had  been  patronised  by  Tiniour,  and 
who  was  revered  as  a  saint ;  and,  by  courting 
the  sectaries  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Ali,  he  raised  an  army,  and  waded  through 
slaughter  to  the  thn)ne.  To  this  family  be- 
longed the  shah  Abbas,  styled  the  Great,  who 
reigned  forty-three  years  vrith  distinguished 
fame,  extending  the  boundaries  and  improving 
the  state  of  his  realm.  His  grandson  Sefi  was 
the  >'ero  of  Persia.  Abbas  II.  united  debauchery 
with  cruelty;  and  his  successor  Sefi  II.  was  a 
I)rince  of  a  similar  character,  under  whom  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom  visibly 
declined. 

In  the  reign  of  Ilosein,  the  government 
became  so  contemptible,  that  the  Affghans 
revolte«l,  and  proclaimed  Weis,  their  leader, 
king  of  Candahar;  whose  son  Mahmoud,  in 
1723,  took  Ispahan,  and  dethroned  the  shah. 
TalimaH,  son  of  the  deposed  prince^  formed  a 
party  against  Esref,  who  succeeded  the  usurper, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  Nadir  Kouli,  a  leader  of 
banditti,  recovered  the  crown.  The  ambition 
of  the  fortunate  general  at  length  overcame  his 
fidelity:  he  rebelled,  in  1732,  against  his  feeble 
sovereign,  and  basely  supplanted  him.  The 
usurper  then  turned  his  anus  against  the  Turks, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disordered 
state  of  Persia,  with  a  view  of  extending  their 
frontiers.  They  at  first  defeated  his  troops; 
but  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  another  bat  tie. 
He  also  met  with  triumphant  success  in  .Ar- 
menia and  Georgia.  He  attacked  the  Affghans. 
and  deprived  them  of  Candahar  after  a  Ion/ 
siege;  and  at  Cabul,  which  he  likewise  reduced, 
he  enriched  himself  with  ample  spoils.  Intent 
on  the  conquest  of  India,  he  marched  against 
the  shah  Mohammed,  in  1733,  and  reached 
Delhi  in  his  victorious  career.  A  commotion 
having  arisen  in  that  populous  city,  firom  the 
indignation  of  the  inferior  inhabitants,  who 
slew  some  of  the  straggling  invaders,  the  brutal 
and  vindictive  conqueror  gave  orders  for  «. 
general  massacre:  and  \t  \b  aai^,  xYi«X  \^,Vi^^ 
lives  were  sacrlftced  to  \Ait  tury.     We  cuw^- 
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acended  to  leare  the  Great  Mofpil  to  possession 
uf  his  throue,  but  robbvd  him  and  his  chief 
ofBcers  of  iulmen^e  wealth.  After  his  retom 
to  Persia,  he  indulged  him»elf  in  shameAil  ra- 
pacity and  horrible  inhumanity,  and  thns 
increased  the  odium  which  he  had  before  ex- 
cited by  his  eudea>ours  to  bring  the  bi{(oted 
followers  of  Ali  to  a  confumiity  with  the 
Turkisb  creed.  The  people  submitted  to  his 
tsrranny  for  many  years;  but  it  was  at  last  so 
intolerable  that  some  of  his  principal  attend- 
ants, in  1747.  put  him  to  death  in  his  tent, 
lie  cried  out  for  mercy,  prumisinjc  full  panion 
to  all  his  assailants;  but  an  AtTghan  officer 
sternly  replied,  "Those  who  have  shown  no 
mercy  deserve  none." 

All,  the  nephew  of  the  murdered  tyrant, 
quietly  ascended  the  throne,  and  endeaToiuvd 
to  conciliate  the  people  by  some  liberal  acts; 
but  he  could  not  secure  their  icood-will,  nor, 
indeed,  did  he  deserve  their  reiranL  His  brother 
Ibrahim,  taking  up  arms  against  him,  defeated 
and  deposed  him.  The  two  brothers  being  put 
to  death  by  the  troops.  Shah  Rokh,  grandson 
of  Nadir,  was  placed  on  the  throne;  but  his 
authority  was  far  from  being  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  other  pretenders  aimed  at  the 
splendid  prize  of  royalty,  lie  was  made  pri- 
soner and  deprived  of  sight  by  a  bold  adven- 
turer; he  was  restored,  and  again  dethroned. 
At  length  Ahmed  the  Affghan,  king  of  Canda- 
har,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  keep  a  nominal  conrt  at  Meshed. 
Ispahan,  in  the  mean  time,  was  occupied  by 
Ali  Merdan,  who,  in  concert  «ith  Kerim,  the 
son  of  a  freebooter,  crowned  a  puppet  of  the 
8efl  family,  and  govemeil  in  his  name. 

Keriiu  was  grussly  illiterate;  but  he  had 
talents,  good  sense,  and  judgment.  He  tre&ted 
Ali  with  deference  and  respect:  but,  when  he 
found  himself  exposed  to  personal  danger 
firom  the  ambition  of  his  colleague,  he  took 
arms  against  him;  and,  by  the  death  of  his 
enemy,  he  obtained  the  chief  sway  over  several 
provinces.  His  authorit}-,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  two  iKJwerful  chiettains.  Over  one  of 
these  opponents  he  triumphed  in  the  battle  of 
UumareJ;  and  the  other,  in  1757,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1779, 
Kerim  enjoyed  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 
greater  part  of  Tcntia;  but  lie  modestly  de- 
clined to  assume  the  royal  title.  He  governed 
with  wisdom  and  ability,  and  manifested  a 
great  regard  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  sometimes  severe,  and  his 
memory  deserves  censure  for  bis  connivance  at 
the  atrocious  barbarity  of  his  half  brother 
Zcckee  Khan;  but  his  general  government  was 
Just,  moderate,  and  humane.  "Ills  death," 
says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "was  that  of  a  father, 
amidst  a  family  whom  be  had  cherished,  and 
by  whom  he  was  beloved.  The  inhabitants  of 
Persia,  to  this  day,  venerate  his  name." 

Two  sons  of  Kerim  were  declared  his  snc- 
ceuont  under  the  guar^aniihip  ot  7iec\uft,  vho 
toon  lai  a  Yictim  to  the  dc^vutiotx  wVAck  ^)^ 


emeltiea  bad  ezdted.  A  contest  for  the  chkf 
power  then  arose  between  Sadack,  the  brourr 
of  Kerim,  and  his  nephew  Murad,  who,  hsviac 
blockaded  his  competitor  in  Shiras  for  ei<ta 
months,  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  pn 
him  to  death.  The  conqueror  reigned  w 
some  years,  but  not  with  uuuisputed  authontj. 
Mohammed  Khan,  chief  of  the  Kbajar  tnit. 
thought  himself  equally  worthy  of  rajrali;. 
and  erected  his  standard  in  the  province  of 
Masunderan.  He  defeated  the  troops  tka 
were  sent  against  him ;  and,  on  the  destk  U 
Morad,  he  gained  posseaaion  of  Ispahan,  wUr 
Jaffier  Khan,  half  brother  to  the  deceased  kiat 
ruled  at  Shins.  The  latter  prince  beiag  mv- 
dered  anudst  the  convulsions  of  the  statt^  Ht 
son  Ali  assumed  the  royal  title.  For  su  jtm 
he  contended  with  Mohammed  for  the  Mtr 
sovereignty :  but  all  his  efforts  and  occauusil 
\ictorie8  could  not  establish  his  power.  Ik 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  feroekNU  tamj, 
who,  having  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pot  osi. 
sent  him  to  prison,  and  aoou  after  issoeA  ■ 
mandate  for  his  death. 

Mohammed  Khan  was  now  the  adm- 
ledged  master  ol  the  chief  provinces:  bat  kc 
did  not  long  enjoy  that  throne  to  wkiea  W 
had  waded  through  slaughter.  He 
vigour  of  mind,  and  manifested,  in 
instances,  a  regard  for  justice;  bat  he  su 
meanly  rapacious,  and  execrably  Inkaav- 
When  he  had  composed  the  troubles  of  tk 
realm,  his  ambition  led  him,  in  ITU,  i"" 
Georgia,  over  which  he  hoped  to  esiabUsktkc 
same  authority  which  he  haid  uaurped  in  ttait- 
On  his  approach  to  Teflia,  a  battle  cawwi  ■ 
which  the  Georgians,  being  nnaidrd  kjF  ^ 
Bussians,  were  totally  defeated.  The  en- 
queror  gratified  himself  and  hw  foUowcn  «itt 
the  spoils  of  the  city,  and  gave  thea  M 
licence  for  every  enormity.  While  he  •* 
exultiug  in  the  mcrease  of  his  power,  ke«M 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  a  HassiaB  anv* 
which  made  a  great  impreaakm  on  his  Ma- 
tien;  but  he  was  relieved  by  the  Aeaih  «i ^ 
empress  Catharine,  and  the  altocd  |oiitt»<* 
PauL  He  was  preparing  for  a  new  tipedMi^ 
to  Georgia,  when  he  was  murdered  ia  Wt 
by  two  of  his  menial  aervanta.  vbM,  fw  > 
trivial  offence,  he  had  menaced  with  dwik 

Futteh  All,  nephew  of  the  laic  kaifr  ■■• 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  will  of  bit  **d^ 
and  quickly  suppressed  the  revoh  if  tfen* 
chieftains  or  nobles,  who  aevendly  ■!■■'  ■* 
the  crown.  He  also  sueeeedrd  la  It*  O^ 
blishmcnt  of  hia  authority  over 
but  he  could  not,  with  all  his 
the  Russians  fh>m  subduing  Gewfla.  I>  W^ 
he  was  involved  in  a  new  war  w  itb  ibM  MtH^i 
and  it  waa  carried  on  (br  aorne  jttn  *^ 
various  success.  The  PenUns  iMVktnu 
great  spirit  in  some  of  tha  eonfliettt  hat  ibn' 
sovereign  consented  to  puchaie  pcaecbin  VIX 
by  the  cession  of  ShtrfaM  tmi  oth»  ""^ 
.tones.  He  afterwards  eoDdndad  a  cHiaBail 
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litionof  that  prince,  he  atrengthened 
r  an  alliance  with  the  British  court, 
perhaps  that,  while  Turkey  was 
ed  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  he 
;st  from  that  power  some  portion  of 
which  mi(;ht  counterbalance  the 
lade  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Gulis- 
ersian  monarch,  in  1822,  resolved  to 
upon  the  sultan.  Uia  son,  Abbas 
said  to  have  prompted  him  to  this 
.  Abbas  liad  a  considerable  body  of 
sciplined  by  EnKlish  officers,  and  he 
iimself  tliat  they  would  give  him  a 
iumph  over  an  undiscii/lined  foe. 
It  for  the  war  was  an  incursion  made 
!  of  Kurds.  At  the  head  of  about 
n.  Abbas  Mirza  entered  Armenia 
!  middle  of  July,  while  another  corps 
in  the  direction  of  Bagdad.  On  the 
i^ust  a  battle  took  place  between 
d  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter, 
he  defection  of  a  Kurd  chieftain, 
ited,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  pieces 
1  and  their  btigKaLge.  Abbas  was 
arward  towards  Erzerum,  and  had 
iched  that  place,  when  the  ravafces 
his  army  compelled  him  to  fall  back 
raxid.  The  army  which  marched 
lagdad  had,  meanwhile,  taken  pos- 
Bassora.  The  contest  was  conti- 
the  following  year,  without  any 
advantage  being  gained  on  either 
eace  was  at  length  concluded,  on  the 
uly,  under  the  mediation  of  Great 
f  which  the  two  powers  were  replaced 
ne  situation  as  before  this  bootless 
ndertaken. 

ras  soon  committed  to  a  contest  with 
rmidable  enemy  than  the  Porte.  By 
f  of  Gulistan,  the  boundary  line 
:he  two  states  had,  with  gross  impo- 
e  part  of  the  weaker  power,  been  left 
ly  defined.  It  is  probable  that  Russia 
ived  that  it  should  be  so :  it  is  certain, 
bat  she  availed  herself  of  it  to  make  a 
ocroachments;  at  the  same  time  studi- 
ying,  for  years,  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
lad  it  not  been  for  one  circumstance, 
d,  perhaps,  not  have  been  so  long 
especially  as  General  YermolofT,  when 
or  to  Persia,  in  1817,  had  given  serious 
y  hia  insolent  demeanour.  Abbas 
•  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  on  whom 
to  secure  for  him  the  throne,  to  the 
of  an  elder  brother.  But  the  death 
rather,  by  which  Abbas  became  sole 
deatractive  of  the  Russian  influence. 
xtionary  movements  which  took  place 
session  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  also 
he  ahah  to  believe,  that  he  might 
pon  a  war  against  Russia,  with  a 
iteeeaa.  Abbas,  likewise,  was  now 
o  put  a  stop  to  Muscovite  usurpa- 
tlia  whole  people  were  clamorous  for 


For  a  moment  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance 
that  peace  might  be  preserved.  The  shah 
began  to  hesitate,  and  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  a  trifling  concession.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  had  sent  Prince  Menzikoff  to  Tehe- 
ran, to  announce  his  accession  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  Persian  government  hoped  that  he 
might  be  authorized  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  But  this  hope  was 
soon  blighted.  Menzikoff  would  not  consent 
to  the  evacuation  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
usurped  territory,  and  a  Russian  force  now 
advanced  to  within  the  Persian  boundaries. 
The  shah  was  therefore  compelled  to  resort 
to  arms:  the  obstinacy  of  his  encroaching 
neighbour,  and  the  indignant  clamours  of 
his  ovra  subjects,  left  him  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Circumstances  occurred,  at  this  period,  which 
were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Persians.  Termo- 
loff,  who  commanded  in  the  Georgian  provinces, 
had  acted  with  such  horrible  barbarity,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Daghistan,  Shirvan,  and  She- 
kee,  rose  in  arms  against  his  tyranny.  They 
cut  off  the  scattered  Russian  detachments,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Askeran,  Lanke- 
ran,  and  other  places.  In  July,  1826,  Prince 
Abbas  Mirza  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  about 
45,U00  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  disciplined 
after  the  European  manner.  While  the  prince 
was  on  his  march,  the  Persian  sirdar  of  Erivan 
had  not  been  idle;  he  had  taken  Goomree, 
Gochka,  Balikloo,  Aberan,  and  Karakalissa, 
and  made  prisoners  several  himdred  Russians. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action.  Abbas 
defeated  a  Russian  detachment,  in  the  pass  of 
Kunjerik:  1200  men  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
compelled  to  surrender,  lie  then  advanced  to 
Sheesha,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  in- 
vested its  mountain  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  2000  men,  who  were  scantily  supplied  with 
provisions. 

Termoloff  had,  meanwhile,  dravrn  together  his 
scattered  divisions,  in  order  to  make  head 
against  the  invaders.  The  whole  of  his  force 
was  about  43,000  men ;  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  their  antagonists,  and  better  disciplined  than 
were  the  best  of  the  Persian  troops.  This  soon 
became  obvious.  Early  in  September,  Abbasdis- 
patched  his  son  Mahommed  Mirza,  with  10,000 
men,  and  6  field-pieces,  towards  Teflis.  On  his 
way  thither,  Mahommed  was  met  by  General 
Mududoff,  and  entirely  defeated,  with  consider- 
able loss.  This  was  followed  by  a  worse  dis- 
aster. Abbas  Mirza,  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
discomfiture,  marched  towards  Teflis,  to  re- 
cover the  lost  ground.  But,  near  Elixabethpol, 
he  was  met  bj.Paskevitsch,  and  a  battle  ensned, 
which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  2000  Persians, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  vanquished,  who  be- 
took themselves  to  their  homes,  after  having 
plundered  the  camp  and  the  military  chest. 
By  dint  of  great  exertion  another  army  was 
collected  to  check  the  progress  of  the  victors. 
The  approach  of  winter  suspended  military 
operations;  and  the    axilaROtiwV  aroivn  t«- 
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niained  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Arras,  the  ancient  Araxes. 

The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  reconcile  the 
contendini^  parties  having  failed,  the  war  was 
recommenced  in  the  spring  of  1827.  Yermo- 
loff  had  been  displaced  from  the  command  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  succeeded  by  General 
Paskevitscb,  who  had  about  75,000  men  under 
him.  The  Persian  army,  led  by  Abbas  Mirza, 
is  said  to  have  been  swelled  to  120,000  men; 
but  this  estimate  is  certainly  much  exagge- 
rated, and  most  of  the  troops  were  irregulars. 
The  campaign  was  opened  by  Benkendorf,  one 
of  Paskevitscb's  seconds,  who  took  Etchmead- 
sin,  and  formed  an  incomplete  investment  of 
Erivan.  The  approach  of  the  Persian  army, 
however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  latter 
enterprise.  Paskevitscb  now  laid  siege  to  the 
fortress  of  Abasabad;  while  Abbas  Mirza,  on 
his  part,  advanced  towards  the  Araxes,  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  the  place.  But  Pas- 
kevitscb anticipated  his  antagonist,  crossed 
the  Araxes,  and  defeated  the  Persian  army, 
though  not  without  considerable  diflBculty. 
The  possession  of  Abbasabad,  the  garrison  of 
which  might  still  have  resisted,  was  the  fruit 
of  this  victory. 

Abbas,  though  vanquished,  was  not  discou- 
raged. He  collected  his  scattered  forces, 
harassed  the  enemy  greatly,  and,  in  August, 
routed  a  division  of  4000  Russian  infantry,  and 
2000  horse,  under  General  Krasososky.  But 
these  minor  successes  were  of  little  weight  in 
the  scale  of  warfare;  and  the  efforts  of  Abbas 
were  counteracted  by  circumstances  which 
were  beyond  his  control ;  the  ranks  of  Paske- 
vitscb's army  were  swelled  by  constant  rein- 
forcements; and,  besides,  the  disaffection  of  the 
Armenians  facilitated  all  the  plans  and  move- 
ments of  the  Muscovite  invader.  On  hearing 
of  this  check,  Paskevitscb  concentrated  all  his 
forces,  and  compelled  the  Persian  prince  to 
fall  back  behind  the  Araxes.  As  a  preliminary 
to  a  regular  attack  on  Erivan,  he  besieged,  in 
the  latter  end  of  September,  the  fortress  of  Sar- 
darabad.  It  held  out  only  four  days.  In  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  October,  he  opened  his 
trenches  before  Erivan ;  and,  on  the  13th,  mainly 
through  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  became  master  of  the  city.  The 
fall  of  this  fortress  spread  consternation  among 
the  Persian  forces,  which  now  began  to  melt 
away  firom  their  leader  like  snow  in  the  sun. 
Flushed  with  success,  the  victor  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  and  bent 
his  course  to  Tabriz,  the  capital.  It  sub- 
mitted to  his  advanced  guard,  and  he  made  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  the  place  on  the  last 
day  of  October. 

Pressed  by  the  British  envoy  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  despairing  to  find  the 
means  of  resistance,  the  shah  at  length  con- 
sented to  negotiate.  The  terms  granted  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  conqueror 
who  supposed  his  enemy  to  be  at  his  feet:— the 
pajrmeat  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  cession 


of  a  coDdderabte  territory,  and  the  temponuy 
occupation  of  the  whole  proTince  of  Aieririiiiii 
till  all  the  rest  of  the  article*  were  ezecnted 
which  were  demanded  by  Faskeritsch.  It  ii 
hardly  to  be  imagined  that  the  shah  could  na- 
reluctantly  submit  to  such  hard  conditioiM. 
On  the  contrary,  after  many  delays,  he  at  lait 
required  that,  previously  to  concluding  a  tresty, 
the  Russian  troops  should  evacuate  Aterblju, 
and  retire  behind  the  Araxes.  The  onlv  replj 
to  this  requisition  was  a  forward  movement  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  the  capture  of  the  dtiM 
of  Urmiah  and  Ardebil.  Finding  that  it  «■* 
impossible  to  resist  the  torrent  which  m 
bearing  down  upon  him,  the  shah  succnmbol, 
and,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1828.  a  tmt7  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Turkomanshee.  Bytliii 
humiliating  conquest,  Persia  agreed  to  cede  to 
Russia  the  khanats  of  Nakshivan  and  Erinn, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Talish,  and  to  p«y  ike 
sum  of  5,000,000  of  tomans,  for  the  expeoiaef 
the  war. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  aad  thi 
heavy  sums  levied  upon  them  to  pay  for  their 
own  discomfiture,  rankled  deeply  in  thehesiu 
of  the  Persians.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  H- 
Gribedeioff,  the  Russian  envoy  at  Teher«a,*t 
all  calculated  to  soothe  their  wounded  feeiof*; 
it  was  insufferably  haughty  and  overbetiiBjC 
Having  seized  two  women,  imder  the  pictot 
that  they  were  Russian  subjects,  he  eaabfi 
them  in  his  own  mansion,  where  thry  sre  lui 
to  have  been  treated  in  the  most  brutiJ  mauff 
by  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.  Esrapisit  (n* 
durance,  the  women  ran  about  the  streets,  07* 
ing  out  loadly  for  vengeance.  A  mob  sa* 
speedily  Ibrmed,  which  proceeded  to  the  boue 
of  the  envoy,  uttering  exclamations  otiiftK 
and  hatred.  There  they  were  fired  upon  br  tx 
Cossacks,  and  six  of  them  were  killed.  Katt 
of  the  iix  bodies  was  taken  to  a  diffrrtoi 
mosque,  and  exposed  to  public  view;  the  Mol- 
labs,  at  the  same  time,  calling  npoa  til  we 
Mussulmans  to  avenge  the  victims.  TheoU 
was  not  made  in  vain ;  ■  thousands  <tf  the  f«¥^ 
lace  flocked  to  the  enTo>-'s  bouse,  forced  tliev 
way  into  it  over  the  bodies  of  its  defeader^**' 
put  to  death  the  envoy  and  all  Us  soite^  «i^ 
the  exception  of  four  persons.  As  aooa  » the 
shah  heard  of  the  attack,  he  and  his  sta  h»- 
tened  to  the  house,  with  a  detaehaMit  W 
troops;  but  they  were  too  late— the  work  of 
death  vras  completed.  EmbamaMd  bcysai 
measure  by  this  fatal  event,  the  shah  iasuat^ 
dispatched  a  messenicer  to  Count  Faskfriiseh. 
to  apprise  him  of  it,  disavowed  any  fuoof^' 
tion  in  the  crime,  and  announced  hia  iBt**" 
tion  of  sending  a  special  embasay  to  the  <■■ 
pcror  Nicholas,  to  offer  any  satisteetioa  vhtch 
that  monarch  might  require.  Kosroo  Mirn, 
a  son  of  Prince  Abbas,  was  sobseqaeatir 
dispatched  to  St.  Petersburic  on  this  impoft**' 
errand,  and  had  the  good  fortoae  10  be  vril 
received  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  «he  ^ 
clared  his  conviction  that  no  Uaaaa  wisivF*' 
table  to  the  Feraian  government. 


dlMitera  which  Abbas  Mina  huad 

in  the  north,  some  compensation, 

f  no  means  an  adequate  one,  was 

0  Iiim  by  his  subsequent  success  in 
Aided  by  the  counsel  and  valour  of 

rentleman,  he  made  himself  master 
roorshish,  and  Khabooshan,  and  re- 
obedience  the  rebellious  chiefs  of 
nee.  Some  accession  of  strength  to 
iment  was  also  acquired,  by  the  shah 
;  his  own  sons  to  nearly  all  the 
Its:  thus  diminishing  the  power 
long  been  exercised  and  abused  by 
of  tribes. 

reign,  by  no  means  glorious,  of 
years,  Futteh  Ali  died  in  1834.  His 
ion.  Abbas  Mirza,  had  descended  to 
before  him.  After  the  death  of  Fut- 
fore,  a  contest  for  the  crown  took 
nreen  his  descendants,  and  Persia 
■haps,  have  long  been  deluged  with 
not  Great  Britain  and  Russia  inter- 
put  an  end  to  the  strife.  By  their 
:he  present  sovereign,  Shah  Moham- 
9n  of  Abbas  Mirza,  was  placed  upon 
e.  It  soon  appeared  that  all  his 
vas  reserved  for  Russia.  To  forward 
of  that  power  against  the  British 
s  in  India,  Mohammed,  in  1838, 
the  siege  of  Herat.  In  this  enter- 
iras   aided  with  money  from,   and 

1  by  the  presence  of.  Count  Simo- 
e  Muscovite  ambassador.   It  was  in 

Mr.  Macneil,  our  envoy  at  Tehe- 
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ran,  remonstrated  agahist  this  measnre ;  not 
merely  were  his  remonstrances  disregarded, 
but  one  of  his  messengers  was  seized,  stripped, 
and  carried  to  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  the  most  insulting  treatment. 
Kamran,  the  chief  who  ruled  at  Herat,  de- 
fended himself  with  great  vigour;  but  he  would 
probably  have  succumbed  at  last,  had  not  the 
British  envoy  given  notice  to  the  shah,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  siege  would  be  consi- 
dered as  a  direct  act  of  hostility  against  Eng- 
land. As  Mohammed  was  aware  that  a  British 
force  was  about  to  march  for  ACFghanistan,  he 
submitted,  and  drew  off  his  army,  after  having 
been  four  months  before  the  town.  But, 
though  he  yielded  on  this  point,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  give  satisfaction  on  others.  The 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Macneil  quitted  the  court 
of  Teheran,  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Per- 
sia were  suspended,  and  a  British  armament 
was  sent  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  Karrack.  After 
long  hesitation,  however,  the  shah  made  the 
required  concessions,  and  amity  was  restored 
between  Great  Britain  and  Persia.  Whether 
it  will  be  lasting  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 

The  shah  has  very  recently  (1&42)  issued  a 
hostile  manifesto  against  Turkey,  and  some 
unimportant  encounters  have  taken  place  on 
the  frontier.  But  England  and  other  powers 
have  intervened  to  prevent  the  calamities  of 
war  from  spreading  Airther,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  praiseworthy  exertions  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 
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isive  tract  of  country  to  which  we 
lenomination  was  once  a  portion  of 
n  empire,  when  that  empire  was  in 
ing  state ;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
lent  en  it.  It  formed  the  largest 
!  ancient  Ariana ;  but  does  not  now 
le  territory  on  the  western  bank  of 
.  Its  western  limit  may  be  defined 
drawn  from  about  50  miles  west  of 
Cape  Jask;  on  the  south,  it  is 
ty  Uie  Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Jask 
er  Pubb;  from  the  river  Ihibb,  its 
nutier  mns  parallel  with  the  Indus, 


but  at  some  distance  from  it,  by  the  Brahooick 
and  Suliman  mountains,  till  it  touches  the  In- 
dus below  Kala  Bagh,  after  which  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  Attock;  to  the 
north,  it  is  walled  in  by  that  immense  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  under  various  names,  as 
Hindoo  Coosh,  &c.,  &c.,  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  lofty  Himalayan  range.  It  extends  from 
the  25th  to  the  3oth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  &8th  to  the  70th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  Beloochistan. 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


\  fA  Affghanistan  is  derived  from  the 
td  is  not  recognised  by  the  natives  of 
7  which  is  so  called.  They  deno- 
emaelTCs  Pooshtoon,  in  the  plural 


Pooshtanneh,  flrom  the  corruption  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  the  term  Peitan,  or  Patan, 
by  which  they  are  known  in  India.    According 
to  their  own  traditions,  they  believe  l\i«\n.«&V«e.% 
Z  Z 
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to  bo  denrended  from  the  JewR.  Neamet 
Ullah,  a  historian  who  wrote  in  the  16th  cea- 
tniy,  ilerives  them  from  Affghan,  the  }crand»on 
of  Saul,  kinK  of  Israel,  whose  posterity  being 
carried  away  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  was 
n-ttled  by  the  conquiiror  in  the  mountains  of 
Ghori,  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Oliiznl.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  tradition  and  the 
narrative  of  the  historian  are  equally  devoid  of 
foundation. 

ZXTEXT  A.VD  SITUATION. 

Miles.  DegT«M. 

.  f  61.  and  72.  E. 

I^nffth,  about  560  \    i,„.„.„„   )     lonj;. 
Breadth,  about  600  (    ''etween     .^  ^^^  ^  jj ^ 
J  '-     lat. 

Cktntaining  about  2fiO,000  square  miles. 

Boi<?(DAKiKs.— (>n  the  north,  Affghanistan  is 
hounded  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  other  lofty 
nuiKCsof  mountains;  on  the  west  by  Persia; 
on  the  south  by  Beloochistan ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Suliman  and  the 
Indus. 

Divinio:«s.— Affghanistan  may  be  considered 
as  consist  inK  of  four  principal  divisions,  Cabul, 
Candahar,  Peshawur,  and  Herat.  I'eahawur, 
which  lies  between  Cabul  and  the  Indus,  was 
nubiected  by  Kunjeet  Sin(c,  the  late  ruler  of 
the  Seilis,  who,  however,  allowed  Mohammed 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Dost  Mohammed  of 
Cabul,  to  retain  his  authority.  Herat,  to  the 
west  of  Cabul,  ie,  in  fact,  part  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Khorasan,  and  for  some  time  paid 
tribute  to  Persia ;  but  it  is  now  independent  of 
that  power,  and  is  governed  by  Kamran,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  soverei^cns  of  Affghan- 
istan.  These  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
several  provinces,  which  are  inhabited  by  about 
tifty  tribes;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
names  and  sites.  £astkr:x  Division. — Brv' 
dooranin,  Eussuffzchees,  Otmanlcheil,  Turko- 
lanees,  Peshawur  tribes,  Khyberees,  Bungush, 
Khuttuk.  \fif^h  hour  hood  of  Suit  Rangr,  Ks- 
saukheil,  Sheotuks,  Bunnooses,  Dower,  Khoos- 
tees.  7'ribfi  o/  Damnn,  Dowlutkheil,  Meank- 
heil  Baboors,  Stooreeanees,  Gundepoor.  Cbh- 
TRAL  Divisio.v  (including  mountain  tribes).— 
Jaiyees,  Toorees,  Jadrans,  Viserees,  Murheils, 
Moonakheil,  Zmurrees,  Sheeranees,  Speen 
Tereens.  Wbrtrbn  ])itision. —  Donraneei 
{'Atruh),  Populzehee,  Allekkozchee,  Baurik- 
zehee,  Atchikcehee  (I'unjpuv),  Noorzehee, 
Alizchee,  Iskhakzehee,  Khougance,  Makoo. 
Ohiljeet  (Toorati),  Uotukee,  Tokhee,  {lioor- 
hitn),  Solymankheil,  Alikheil,  Under,  and  Tur- 
rukhee.  To  this  division  also  belong  the 
Slieerpah,  Kharotee,  AVurduks,  Baraiches,  and 
Tor  Tereens.  The  paramount  tribes  are  the 
Duorances;  but  the  Eussuffzrhee,  or  Ber- 
dooranee  tribes,  who  are  said  to  amount  to 
70U,OUi,  are  the  most  haughty,  insolent,  and 
turbulent.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  plimdering propensities;  and  among  these 
the  Khyberees  hold  a  prominent  place. 

MouxTAiRS. — .\ffghanistan  may,  in  general, 
be  ronsidercd  as  an  elevated  table  land,  inter- 


sected with  numerons  narrow  TaU^yi^  flri 
walled  in  on  the  north  by  the  Dtnioo  OoMk 
mountains,  and  cm  tb«  east  by  the  SobMS 
range.  The  Hindoo  Coosh  chain  rises  km 
above  the  level  of  Peshawur  in  fonr  distiKi 
ranges;  the  last  of  which  may  alw«p  h 
seen  from  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  •■»■ 
times  of  130,  and  are  perpetnally  covered  «iA 
snow.  The  passes  into  Balkh  run  thraa|h  it 
valleys  of  these  hills,  and  can  be  travenedoslir 
in  summer  and  early  autiunn.  This  eksis  k 
the  ancient  PaioiMunisas.  The  Soliaa  dab 
traverses  the  whole  frontier,  paiaUel  to  dc 
Indus,  towards  which  it  has  a  rapid  deseoL 
There  are  considerable  group*  of  UUs  k 
other  parU  of  the  country.  The  deUn;  tm- 
cially  those  of  Khoord  Cabnl,  Khybs.  te. 
are  all  but  impenetrable  by  an  army. 

RiTBBs  AMD  Lakbs.— The  streams  of  If' 
ghanistan  are  numerous;  but  the  priscipil 
rivers  are  the  Cabul  river,  and  the  HriasK 
the  first  of  which  flows  to  the  east,  sad  it 
second  to  the  west,  though  both  of  thai  ri* 
in  the  same  northern  range  of  nionntsiai.isi 
not  far  flrora  each  other.  Among  the  trikivj 
streams  which  the  Cabal  receives  sit  ik 
Ghorebund,  Pnnsheer,  and  Kama,  after  «kid 
it  Alls  into  the  Indus,  about  three  w8m 
above  Attock.  After  a  course  of  SA  wBi^ 
through  a  motmtainouB  district,  the  HriiK 
the  Etymandms  of  the  ancients,  erosMS  tk 
western  desert,  and  falls  into  Lake  Hswiia 
The  only  important  tributary  which  it  reedw 
is  the  Urghnndab,  which  consisti  of  ikMt 
streams  firom  the  mountains  to  the  mM  ^ 
Candahar.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Hebraadhi 
periodical  inundations,  which  fertilise  its  bM^ 
ders.  Most  of  the  streams  are  muck  A>^ 
nished  by  being  applied  to  irrigation.  At 
lakes  are  the  Ilamoon  or  Eurrah,  on  the  1^ 
sian  firontier,  and  the  Ablatadi,  to  the  soathrf 
GhiniL 

Metals,  MiitBaAM,  &c^— The  gealecj  ai 
mineralogy  of  this  country  art  as  yrt  hal  ia> 
perfectly  known.  Mines  of  lead  vsd  ilea  ■> 
wrought,  tliough  probably  to  no  gv 
and  rock-salt  of  the  finest  quality  is  ] 
in  the  north-west.  In  the  moott 
are  whole  cliffs,  consisting  of  lapis 
The  quantity  of  silver  is  trifling;  Mri 
much  gold,  it  being  found  only  in  msm  of  ^ 
torrents  from  the  northern  raattc  of  ■■*> 
tains.  The  process  of  ooUeetiBK  tUl  pA 
from  the  Cabul  river,  was  witaeoacd  kj  Iko  hM 
lamented  Sir  A.  Bnraea.  **  On  tko  h^ksif  ^ 
river  the  villagers,*'  says  hc^  **  woo  wiiUw 
the  sands  for  gold  in  the  usual  amBRt  ^ 
operation  being  carried  on  in  woodn  nv^  ' 
heard  from  them,  that  in  the  Chias  aad  iisal> 
butaries  it  is  usual  to  spread  oat  aadflsksriV 
sheep  skins  in  the  bed  of  the  lim:  mi  tb* 
water,  as  it  passes  over  them,  lames  tkt  pn* 
partides  of  gold,  Aree  frona  filrof*—  "^ 
stances;  the  skins  are  then  drMii  te  im, 
and  the  piedoas  metal  coUeeted  fto 

Climatk— Soil— PaoAucK— Thi  i 
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jret,  on  the  whole,  is  healthy. 
Id  is  excessive ;  and  at  Pesha- 
le  most  eastern  part  of  the 
t  lasts  with  gpreat  severity  till 
March.  Yet,  in  July,  at  the 
theiTnometer,  in  the  shade, 
ees.  These  extremes  of  tern- 
cently  proved  very  tryinp  to 
>  Sepoy  troops.  The  south- 
1  sets  in  about  the  end  of 
1  Affghanistan,  though  with 
ice  than  in  Hindostan.  The 
1  occasional  visiter  in  the  hot 
itry,  and  is  not  unfirequently 
of  Western  Affghanistan  is 
ted  to  pasturage ;  the  land 
ileak,  which  unfits  it  for  til> 
quarters,  the  valleys  are  fire- 
The  finest  firuits  of  Europe 
;  wild  in  many  places.  Good 
led  of  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
[let,  pulse,  tobacco,  and  all 
ts;  and  dates,  ginger,  sugar- 
id  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the 

lep  form  the  principal  fanning 
a  handsome  breed,  and,  like 
led  the  Cape  sheep,  they  have 
broad,  consisting  of  solid  fat. 
ibnndance  of  goats,  dogs,  and 
silky  hair.  Horses  are  also 
ten  excellent;  but  asses  are 

in  agriculture.  The  camel, 
iredominant  beast  of  burden. 

wild  animals,  the  lion  is 
t;  tbe  bear  mostly  confines 
mountains;   tigers   and   leo- 

in  the  eastern  parts;  and 
and  foxes,  are  generally  dif- 

[osiTiss. — Among  these  may 
defiles  in  the  mountains,  the 
h  is  a  work  of  infinite  toil, 
aall  danger.  This  our  gallant 
itly  found  to  their  cost.  Sir 
!s  gives  the  following  striking 
i  difiSculty  which  he  encoun- 
his  way  through  the  Kyber 
aided  by  the  natives.  "  We 
bed  our  camp,"  says  he,  "  in 
and  below  Ali  Musjed,  and  in 
the  river,  when  the  rolling 
ice  of  rain,  and  it  soon  came 
rents  as  must  have  washed  us 
,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
mi  people,  and  the  assistance 
he  Khyberees.  Tents,  boxes, 
ere  dragged  by  main  force  up 
the  defiles  on  which  we  were 
main,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
>ut  shelter,  and  by  no  means 
te  of  mind  which  would  have 
3j  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
undoubtedly  was— the  water 
It  down  the  bed  of  the  pass, 
id  everything  before  it,  whilst 
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waterfalls  in  all  directions  and  of  all  hues 
came  rushing  down  around  us,  some  of  them 
in  an  unbroken  fldl  of  more  than  300  feet— all 
of  these  bursting  out,  one  after  another,  fironi 
unseen  crevices  in  the  towering  rocks  by  which 
we  were  surrounded." 

POPOLATIOS,    MiLITABT   FORCB,  &C.  —  The 

population  can  only  be  conjectured.  When 
Mr.  Elphiustone  visited  the  country,  he  esti- 
mated the  number  of  inhabitants  at  8,000,000. 
Some  accounts  raise  the  amount  to  14,000,000, 
which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  In  the 
latest  edition  of  his  work,  Bajbi  reduces  it  to 
5,700,000.  The  revenue,  raised  by  a  land-tax,  is 
about  .£2,000.000  per  annum.  The  military 
force  is  supposed  to  be  above  30,000,  of  whom 
nearly  one  half  are  Gholaums,  or  military  ad- 
venturers. Of  the  rest,  a  majority  are  Doora- 
nees,  brave  highland  troops,  each  of  whom, 
like  the  Scottish  clansmen  of  old,  fights  under 
the  banner  of  his  own  chieftain.  The  force 
consists  chiefly  of  horsemen,  and  swords  and 
matchlocks  are  their  arms. 

CHrsp  Towns,  &c.  —  Cabul,  which  stands 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Cabul  river 
and  other  streams,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  low  hills,  completely  overlooking  the 
place.  The  city  is  enclosed  within  walls,  which, 
however,  are  of  little  use  for  defence.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  but  the  major  part  are  of 
wood,  chat  material  being  better  calculated 
than  more  solid  materials  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  earthquakes,  which  frequently  occur. 
On  the  summit  of  a  liill  is  a  sort  of  citadel, 
called  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  is  the  royal  palace.  Above  this  eminence, 
and  commanding  both  it  and  the  city,  is  ano- 
ther, crowned  by  a  fort,  and  containing  also  a 
palace.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  irregular,  and  the  houses  high  and 
flat-roofed.  The  principal  bazaars  run  in  an 
east  and  west  direction;  and  the  best  of  them 
passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  place. 
The  latter  is  a  spacious  broad  street,  of  two- 
story  houses,  is  covered  over  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  is  broken  into  three  or  four  divisions,  by 
small  squares,  which  are  open  above,  and  have 
entrances  right  and  left  from  the  adjacent 
streets.  On  a  hill  near  the  city,  whence  there 
is  a  noble  prospect,  is  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Baber.  The  population  of  Cabul  is  estimated 
by  Bumes  at  60,000. 

Ghisni,  or  Ghuznee,  is  lamentably  fallen  off 
in  importance  from  what  it  was.  when  it  was 
the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  At  present  it  does 
not  contain  more  than  1500  mean  dwellings, 
and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  upon 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which,  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  citadel.  Ghisni  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  containing  an  area 
of  about  two  miles.  About  a  mile  firom  the 
present  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and 
the  two  minarets  of  Mahmood,  each  more  than. 
100  feet  high.  About  Ihxee  tuWm  oil  \.%ii)(v.«\AToXk 
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of  Saltan  Mohmood*  a  spacious  structure, 
covered  with  a  cupola,  and  having  gates  of 
sandal- wood,  wiiich  were  brought  byMahmood 
from  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Somonaut  in 
Goxerat. 

Candahar,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient cities,  was  founded  bjr  Ahmed  Shah,  in 
1754,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley  of  the  Tumuk,  and  is  en- 
compassed on  three  sides  by  hills.  It  forms  a 
rather  irregulas  oblong  square,  and  has  a  mud 
wall,  33  feet  high,  with  62  towers,  and  a  ditch 
10  feet  deep,  and  26  wide.  The  citadel  forms  an 
inner  quadrangle  of  200  yards.  From  a  gate, 
opening  midway  on  each  side  of  the  town,  pro- 
ceed four  streets,  each  50  yards  wide,  which  meet 
in  the  centre,  in  a  circular  space,  about  50  yards 
in  diameter,  and  crowned  by  a  dome.  This 
space,  called  the  Sharshee,  is  surrounded  by 
shops.  The  smaller  streets  cross  each  other 
at  light  angles,  and  are  narrow,  but  straight ; 
and  through  almost  every  street  runs  a  small 
stream.  The  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  is  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  criminals,  has  a  gilt  cu- 
pola, and  stands  near  the  royal  palace.  "The 
houses  of  the  rich,"  says  Major  Hough,  "are 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  contain  three  or 
four  courts,  with  gardens  and  fountains.  Each 
court  contains  a  building  with  several  small 
apartments,  and  three  or  four  large  halls,  reach- 
ing to  the  roof,  supported  by  wooden  pillars, 
carved  and  painted.  The  apartments  open  on 
the  halls,  and  are  fitted  up  with  paintings  on 
the  walls,  and  looking-glasses  let  into  the 
recesses.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  walls 
are  plastered  with  a  kind  of  stucco,  made  of 
chunam,  divided  into  compartments,  which  are 
ornamented  with  flowery  patterns,  impressed 
on  the  stucco  by  means  of  a  wooden  stamp,  and 
then  covered  over  with  talkh,  which  gives  a 
silvery  but  neat  appearance  to  the  room.  The 
recesses  are  of  plain  stucco,  and  contain  glasses 
or  other  ornaments.  The  ceilings  are  either 
painted,  or  formed  of  many  small  pieces  of 
wood,  carved,  and  fitting  into  each  other,  and 
varnished.  The  houses  of  the  common  people 
are  of  one  story,  and  usually  of  a  single  room 
about  20  by  12  feet ;  they  have  little  ornament, 
and  scarcely  any  furniture."  The  population 
18  generally  estimated  at  100,000  souls;  but 
some  accounts  make  it  only  25,000;  the  latter 
estimate  is,  however,  manifestly  underrated. 
M^jor  Uough  represents  the  principal  streets 
as  being  "usually  crowded"  firom  morning  till 
sunset. 

Jellalabad,  which  lies  nearly  midway  between 
Cabul  and  Peshawur,  is  worthy  of  notice  only 
for  the  late  gallant  defence  of  it  by  Genernl 
Sale.  It  is  a  very  small,  poor,  and  dirty  town, 
consisting  of  about  400  houses,  enclosed  within 
a  dilapidated  mud  wall,  and  standing  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain. 

Peshawur,  on  the  north-west  verge  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle 
eminence,  which  riaes  out  of  a  nearly  circular 
plMin,  about  36  miles  in  diameter.  It  has  a  cir- 


cnmfterence  of  6  miles,  and  ia  laid  to  coBtats 
100,000  inhabitanta.  Many  of  the  booses  aie 
three  stories  high,  and  bnilt  of  puckh  brick. 
The  principal  bazaar  descenda  fIrom  east  to 
west,  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  has  maay  rood 
shops,  filled  with  the  produce  of  India  ssil 
Khorasan.  The  environs  of  the  city  sit 
picturesque,  firom  the  numbers  of  gardens  sad 
fine  trees,  and  the  Persian  wlwels,  whieh  sre 
constantly  at  work  to  raise  water  for  irrixstwa. 

Herat  is  situated  on  the  north-westera  fros- 
tier of  AfTghanistan,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Persia.  It  occupies  an  area  of  four  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  and  ii 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  mud  wall  and  ditch,  with 
drawbridges  and  outworks.  "  From  the  Ghana 
a  large  square  in  its  centre,  proceed  baisansi 
right  angles  to  the  four  respective  gates,  the 
principal  one  being  covered  with  a  vsolttd 
roof;  and  these,  on  market-days,  are  scsrcclj 
passable  for  the  crowd.  Among  the  nnmenwi 
public  buildings,  the  Mu^ed  e  Jamah  itsiidi 
conspicuous,  with  its  domes  and  minarets,  ooee 
ornamented  superbly,  but  now  going  to  dees^, 
though  it  still  covers  with  its  reservoirs, eowti, 
and  arcades,  an  area  800  yards  square.  Beat 
is  said  to  have  100,000  inhabitants.  It  caniei 
on  a  considerable  traflSc,  and  has  some  msBs* 
factures,  among  which  are  those  of  rose-«sttr» 
and  sabres  celebrated  for  their  excelleaee. 

CoMMERCR,  &c.  —  The  commerce  of  if- 
ghanistan  is  very  limited,  and  is  carried  oatf 
caravans ;  it  is  principally  with  India.  The  ex- 
ports axe  horses,  furs,  shawls,  tobacco,  aid 
fruits;  the  imports  are  mnalins,  cottons,  ini;, 
indigo,  tin,  wax,  sugar,  and  apices.  Now  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  unreftiietcd,  it 
may  be  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  preiot 
disturbed  sute  of  affairs  la  settled.  British  ea- 
terprise  will  be  enabled  to  open  new  sad 
valuable  nuurkets  in  Central  Asia. 

Ik  habita:(ts — MA.f  TfEaa— CcsTOHSd— The 
character  of  the  Affghans  is  thus  d^neated 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  "  I  find  it  diAcolt,"  1^ 
he,  "to  select  those  great  features  whidi  sU 
possess  in  conunon,  and  which  give  a  marked 
national  character  to  the  whole  of  the  Af- 
ghans. This  difficulty  is  increased  hy  the  ftcit 
that  those  qaalities  which  distingotsh  tbm 
from  all  their  neighbours  are  by  no  measa  tbe 
same  which,  without  reference  to  such  a  cam- 
parison,  would  appear  to  Earopeana  to  ft*- 
dominate  in  their  character.  Tbe  tmim, 
which  forms  their  great  diatinctkitt  ameag  ibe 
nations  of  the  East,  might  seem  to  an  £a|diik- 
man  a  mixture  of  anarchy  and  arbitiaiy  pow; 
and  the  manly  virtues  that  raiae  them  ahoic 
their  neighbours,  might  aink  in  liis  eatimatina 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  oppMite  defeeu.  It 
may  therefore  assist  in  apprcciatiag  t^** 
situation  and  cliaracter,  to  flipire  the  •av''" 
they  would  present  to  a  traveller  tnm.  E^W 
and  to  one  from  India. 

"  If  a  man  coald  be  tranaportcd  IMm  Ei«)ud 
to  the  Affjghan  coontry,  without  paariag  iknMgh 
the  dominions  of  ToriEcy,  Po^  «  IkttaiTi 
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unused  at  the  wild  and  unfire- 
tfl,  and  the  mountaina  covered 

mow.  Even  in  the  cultivated 
antry  he  would  discover  a  wild 

hills  and  wastes,  unmarked  bjr 
:  embellished  by  trees,  and  des- 
ible  canals,  public  roads,  and  all 
slaborate  prf>ductions  of  human 
■ellnement.  He  would  find  the 
d  far  distant  from  each  other-, 

look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other 
which  a  traveller  would  meet 
rildest  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
tometimes  be  delighted  with  the 
ipnlousness  of  particular  plains 
lere  he  would  see  the  productions 
gled  in  profusion  with  those  of 
%  and  the  land  laboured  with  an 
1  judgment  nowhere  surpassed, 
the  inhabitants  following  their 
s,  or  assembled  in  villaf^es,  to 
iced  roofs  and  mud  walls  give  an 
ireljrnew.  He  would  be  struck  at 
'  high  and  even  harsh  features, 
aed  countenances,  their  long 
K>ae  garments,  and  their  shaggy 
IS.  When  he  entered  into  the  so- 
d  notice  the  absence  of  regular 
ce,  and  of  everything  like  an  or- 
.  He  would  be  surprised  at  the 
1  instability  of  the  civil  institu- 
Id  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
>uld subsist  in  such  disorder;  and 
iM  who  were  compelled  to  pass 
such  a  scene,  and  whose  minds 
by  their  unhappy  situation  to 
ence,  to  rapine,  deceit,  and  re- 
would  scarce  fail  to  admire  their 
ifty  spirit,  their  hospitality,  and 
iimple  manners,  equally  removed 
leness  of  a  citizen  and  the  awk- 
of  a  clown ;  and  he  would,  pro- 
long discover,  among  so  many 
nccited  his  disgust,  the  rudiments 
s. 

glish  traveller  trom  India  would 
;h  a  more  favourable  eye.  He 
ed  with  the  cold  climate,  elevated 
id  novel  scenery,  and  delighted 
lany  of  the  productions  of  his 
3e  would  first  be  struck  with  the 
>  fixed  population,  and  then  with 
s  of  the  people;  not  fiuttering  in 
B,  while  half  their  bodies  are 
erlyand  decently  attired  in  dark- 
len  clothes,  and  wrapped  up  in 
s,  or  in  large  sheep-skin  cloaks. 
ire  their  strong  and  active  forms, 
ilodons  and  European  features; 
and  enterprise;  the  hospitality, 

contempt  of  pleasure,  which 
their  habits ;  and,  above  all,  the 
and  energy  of  their  character, 
roold  have  left  a  country  where 
Dt  originates  in  the  government 
■nd  where  the  people  absolutely 


go  for  nothing;  and  he  would  find  himself 
among  a  nation  where  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment is  scarcely  felt,  and  where  every  man 
appears  to  jmrsue  his  ovim  inclination  undi- 
rected and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy 
independence  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would 
regret  the  ease  and  security  in  which  the  state 
of  India,  and  even  the  indolence  and  timidity  of 
its  inhabitants,  enable  most  part  of  that  coun- 
try to  repose.  He  would  meet  with  many  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  nature  that  do  not  exist  in 
India ;  but,  in  general,  he  would  find  the  arts 
of  life  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  Hindostan  unknown.  On  the  whole,  his 
impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would  be 
favourable;  although  he  would  feel,  that  with- 
out having  lost  the  ruggedness  of  a  barbarous 
nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  com- 
mon to  all  Asiatics.  Yet  he  would  reckon  them 
virtuous,  compared  with  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed,  would  be  inclined  to 
regard  them  with  interest  and  kindness,  and 
could  hardly  deny  them  a  portion  of  his 
esteem." 

The  hospitality  to  which  Mr.  Elphinstone 
alludes  is,  indeed,  carried  to  a  great  length. 
The  phrase  of  reproach  to  a  niggardly  man  is, 
that  "he  has  nothing  of  the  Affghan  in  him." 
An  Affghan  can  receive  no  greater  afRront  than 
to  have  his  guest  invited  to  another  dwelling. 
Even  his  bitterest  enemy  is  safe  when  beneath 
his  roof;  hut,  as  soon  as  that  enemy  has  got  to 
a  distance,  he  is  again  exposed  to  be  robbed  by 
his  recent  protector.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  Affghan  who  would  plunder  a  traveller 
of  his  cloak,  if  he  had  one,  would  give  him  a 
cloak  if  he  had  none.  So  far  does  the  sacred 
duty  of  hospitality  extend,  that  there  exists  in 
the  country  a  singular  custom  named  Nanna- 
wautee,  which  means,  "I  have  come  in."  A 
person  who  wants  a  favour  granted  goes  to  the 
tent  or  house  of  an  individual,  and  refuses  to 
sit  on  his  carpet,  or  partake  of  his  food,  till  the 
boon  is  bestowed;  and  if  the  party  applied  to 
be  able  to  comply,  custom  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  for  him  to  do  so.  If  a  woman  sends 
her  veil,  and  entreats  assistance  for  herself 
or  fiamily,  this  circumstance  gives  her  the 
strongest  possible  claim  to  the  aid  which  she 
requires. 

The  Affghans  have  a  great  reverence  for  old 
age,  are  sociable,  proud  of  their  descent  and  of 
long  genealogies,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  fond  of  dancing,  horse-racing, 
and  other  active  sports,  and  also  of  dinner  par- 
ties, and  of  sitting  in  a  circle  to  converse,  or 
listen  to  story-tellers.  "  To  sum  up  their  cha- 
racter in  a  few  words,"  says  Mr.  Elphinstone. 
"  their  vices  are  revenge,  envy,  avarice,  rapacity, 
and  obstinacy;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to 
their  dependents,  hospiuble,  brave,  hardy, 
flrngal,  laborious,  and  prudent;  and  they  are 
lets  disposed  than  the  nations  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  d.«c«\\" 

OorxBiTKBirT.— The  soveTcifjCLot  Mt^X^KoNaXaxk, 
'I'll 
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is  a  limited  monarch,  elpctive  as  to  the  person, 
but  hereditary  as  to  the  family,  and  has  the 
power  of  nialcinjc  peare  or  war,  appointing  to 
non-hereditary  official  situations,  and  dis- 
posing of,  but  not  increasing,  the  revenue. 
Over  all  the  tribes,  except  the  Dooranees,  his 
power  extends  no  further  than  to  levy  troops 
and  collect  revenue;  but,  with  respert  to  the 
Dooranees,  he  is,  "their  hereditary  cliief  and 
military  commander:  to  him  all  heads  of  tribes 
are  bound  to  render  the  service  of  a  horseman 
for  every  plough  of  land ;  and  the  officers  com- 
manding these  yeomen  are  the  civil  magistrates 
of  the  country  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
These  sirdars  are  further  employed  in  ofBices  of 
state  and  emolument  about  court,  where  they 
acquire  a  taste  for  wealth  and  splendour;  and 
the  patronage  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  which 
the  petty  leaders  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  turn  against  the  sovereign."  This  innovation 
was  introduced  by  Nadir  Shah.  Still,  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  is  very  circumscribed,  and 
he  can  do  little  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Dooranee  lords. 

In  the  internal  adminii^tration  of  the  tribes 
the  king  has  no  share.  "The  tribes  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  though  at  tite  present  time  infinitely 
subdivided,  continue  in  a  great  measure  un- 
mixed, each  having  its  separate  territory,  and  all 
retaining  the  ]>atriarchal  form  of  government. 
The  term  of  Ooloos  is  applied  cither  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  to  an  independent  branch  of  it.  Each 
has  its  own  immediate  ancestor,  and  constitutes 
a  complete  commonwealth  in  itself.  Each  sub- 
divisioft  has  its  chief— a  Speen  Zeerah  (literally 
whitebcard)  or  Mullik  (master)  if  it  consist  of 
but  a  few  families ;  a  Khan,  if  it  be  an  ooloos, 
who  is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest  family. 
The  selection  of  this  officer  rests  in  most  cases 
with  the  king,  in  others  with  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  a  peculiarity,  however,  arising 
probably  from  the  internal  arrangement  of  an 
Affghan  tribe,  that  the  attachment  of  those 
who  compose  it,  unlike  that  of  most  countries, 
is  always  rather  to  the  community  than  the 
chief;  and  a  native  holds  the  interests  of  the 
former  so  completely  paramount,  that  the 
private  wish  of  the  latter  would  be  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  him,  if  at  variance  with  the  honour 
of  his  kheil  (clan)  or  ooloos.  The  internal  go- 
Temnient  is  carried  on  by  the  khan,  in  con- 
junction with  certain  assemblies  of  heads  of 
divisions:  such  a  meeting  Is  called  a  Jeerga, 
and  before  it  all  affairs  of  consequence  are 
brought  for  consideration.  But  this  species  of 
rule  is  liable  to  many  modifications.  In  all 
civil  actions  the  statutes  of  Mohammed  are 
generally  adhered  to;  but  criminal  justice  is 
administered  according  to  the  Pooshtoon- 
wullee,  or  usage  of  the  Affghans — a  system  of 
law  sufficiently  rude.  In  conformity  with  this, 
private  revenge,  though  denounced  by  the 
mollahs,  is  sanctioned  by  public  opinion ;  and 
the  measure  of  retribution,  "an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tootli"  is  strictly  enforced.   But 


the  evil  conaequeneea  of  this  retaUating  lyitnn, 
which  leads  to  new  disputes,  and  tends  to  pn- 
petuate  every  quarrel,  have  given  rise  to  jndirisl 
jeergas,  composed  of  khans,  elders,  and  moDiki, 
who  t^  cognizance  of  criminal  actkna,  sad 
inflict  penalties  suited  to  each  offence." 

AVhere  there  is  so  little  effective  control  scran 
of  violence  must  often  occur.  The  Affghaiu, 
however,  prefer  submitting  to  that  inconn- 
nience,  rather  than  to  a  more  Tigonas  ivaj- 
"We  are  content  with  discord,"  said  one  of 
them  to  an  English  traveller,  "we  areeomeBl 
with  alarms,  we  are  content  with  bkxxl,  bat  v( 
will  never  be  content  with  a  master." 

RxLioioN.  —  The  Mahometan  rdigioB  b 
that  which  the  Affghans  profess,  and  tkey  m 
all  Sonneea.  But  they  are  far  more  toktsiu 
than  the  Mahometans  are  in  generaL  A  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  ia,  that  though  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  Soonees  and  Shyites  hate  eack  ockcr 
with  an  ultra-theological  hatred,  the  PetsiaM 
who  are  of  the  latter  sect,  are  allowed  to  iwid 
important  offices,  under  the  alight  restrictka 
of  abstaining  from  corses  on  the  first  tkitc 
caliphs.  Hindoos  remain  unmolested  oo  paj* 
ing  an  insignificant  tax;  and  Christiaas  sR 
not  persecuted,  or  even  reproached. 

But,  though  the  Affghans  are  libectl  ia  ^ 
respect,  they  are  extremely  superstitkms.  Ikcy 
are  firm  believers  in  magic,  divinatioa,  eham> 
philtres,  talismans,  dreams,  and  the  cadsMice 
of  ghosts  and  geniL    They  have  the  ntnost 
reverence  for  their  mollahs,  or  priests,  and  far 
dcrvises,  calenders,  and  other  penoas  who  hf 
claim  to  saintly  attributes.    "  So  hii^  is  tUi 
respect  carried,  that  a  sovereign  prince,  ia  tk 
presence  of  certain  very  eminent  saiati,  iriD 
not  sit  dovm  till  he  ia  entreated."   As  to  tk 
priests,  Mr.  Eraser  remarks,  that,  thoagh  tkir 
authority  ia  often  exerted  to  repress  viokMC 
and  prevent  bloodshed,  they  are  "anofsai. 
overbearing,  and  revengefbl;  anaflltOBt,or(wi 
a  slight,  is  resented  in  the  most  fcnplaciUe 
manner;  and  anathemas  are  knrifld^cainsllhi 
offender  by  a  whole  army  of  fbrioas  diviiM* 
who  urge  the  rest  of  the  oommuniiyto  ma|i 
their  cause." 

LA^iGOAoa— LiTsaATcaB.— Tbe  laagngf  ■ 
called  Pushtoo.  About  one  half  of  thtvotit 
are  Persian ;  a  few  are  said  to  be  aaeieBC  Uai 
and  Pehlevi,  with  some  Sanscrit;  hnt  the  R- 
mainder.  and  almost  all  the  verba  and  paiiichib 
are  ttom.  some  unknown  root.  Tkert  Is  ta  ik 
language  no  trace  of  umilarity  to  tke  B^R*' 
Chaldaic,  Georgian,  or  Armenian  tOBgaCi  Iti* 
vmtten  in  the  Persian  alphabet  and  the  Niikc 
character,  and  soonda  rough  wten  4*kM- 
There  are  no  Poahtoo  authota  ahon  IH  !«• 
old ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  pocticd  dMW*' 
their  compositions  are  ehieflj  ^fiifeii  A* 
educated  Affghans  are  RCaenUf  vd  w- 
quainted  with  Pendan  litetatun. 

ANTiauiTina.— It  ia  in  the  Talkjof  l0i*> 
or  Bameean,  that  the  moaticaaikahhiMCif 
of  antiqoity  are  ftmnd.  ThrcHiili  tysitipM^ 
narrow  defile  iriiich  la  r 
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to  the  west  of  Cabol,  runi  the  difficult  road 
which  leadi  across  the  Ilindoo  Coosb  into 
KhoondooK.  Excavations  in  the  mountains, 
and  some  gigantic  idols,  are  the  curiosities 
which  tills  vallqr  presents  to  the  view.  For 
the  space  of  eight  miles  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  excavated,  and  one  insulated 
hill  is  quite  honejr-combed  vi'ith  caves ;  but  it 
is  on  the  northern  aide,  where  the  idols  are 
also  fbond,  that  caves  are  the  most  numerous. 
Moat  of  them  are  merely  squared  holes  cut  in 
the  hill,  but  some  are  finished  in  the  shape  of 
a  dome,  which  has  a  carved  frieze  below  it. 
They  form  altogether  an  immense  city,  called 
the  city  of  Ghoolgoola,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  wivk  of  a  king  named  Julal.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  popvdation  now  dwells  in  these 


**  The  idols  are  three  in  number— two  larger 
idols,  a  male  and  a  female,  and  a  smaller  one. 
The  figures  are  cut  out  in  alto-relievo,  on  the 
fae*  of  the  hilL    The  male  is  the  largest,  and 
la  about  I'M  feet  high;  it  occupies  a  front  of 
70  feet,  and  tlie  niche  in  which  it  is  excavated 
extenda  about  that  depth  into  the  hilL    The 
tffoxe  is  much  mutilated,  both  legs  having 
been  fractured  by  cannon,  and  the  countenance 
abofve  the  mouth  is  destroyed.    The  lips  are 
my  large,  the  ears  long  and  pendent,  and 
then  appears  to  have  been  a  tiara  on  the  head. 
The  figure  ia  covered  by  a  mantle,  which  hangs 
ever  it  in  all  parts,  and  has  been  formed  of  a 
kind  of  plaster;  the  hands,  which  hold  the 
«MiiTlr  are  broken.    The  female  figure,  which 
b  leas  mutilated,  is  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
Mr,  and  cut  in  the  same  hill,  at  the  distance 
If  SOO  yards.    It  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
Mdc.    The  niches  in  which  the  figures  stand 
MOB  to  have  been  plastered,  and  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  human  figures,  wliich  have 
Mv  disappeared  from  all  parts  except  those 
iBBCdiately  over  the  heads  of  the  idols.   Here 
Ike  eidonrs  are  as  vivid,  and  the  paintings  as 
iMneC,  as  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.    There  is 
Kttle  variety  in  the  design  of  these  figures, 
vUeh  represent  the  bust  of  a  woman,  with  a 
kaob  of  hair  on  the  head,  and  a  plaid  thrown 
•nr  the  chest,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
ad  the  head  again  by  another  halo.     The 
tinnittan  of  the  work  is  indifferent.    There 
H»  no  inscriptions  on  the  figures;  but  the 
CMCi  generally  have  Cufic  inscriptions,  wliich 
■eof  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  Mohammed." 
HiSToaT.— The  Affghan  annals  cannot  be 
tweed  liarther  back  than  to  about  the  middle 
ef  the  tenth  century.    In  973,  all  the  level 
eMBtiy  waa  conquered  by  Nasser  ud  Deen 
Modaghi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
•llBtar,  in  the  service  of  the  chief  of  Khorasan. 
Ike  Boontaineers,  however,  retained  their  in- 
JajCBdmrr    Sebuctaghi  established  his  capital 
«  Gliixni,  and  extended  his  conquests  into 
He  died  in  967>  and  his  younger  son 
oaoiped  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice 
at  MahoBood,  his  elder  brother.     But  the 
'  was  soon  defeated  by  his  brother,  who 


detuned  him  for  life  in  a  splendid  captivity. 
Mahmood,  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his 
time,  became  master  of  Khorasan  and  Irak, 
subdued  Kohistan,  and  other  adjacent  states, 
and  more  than  once  overran  India.  lie  died 
in  1028,  and  was  succeeded  by  hid  sons  Mo- 
hammed and  Masood.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  sovereignty  was  held  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Sebuctaghi,  to  the  number  in  the 
whole  of  fifteen,  or,  as  others  state,  of  seven- 
teen princes.  But,  in  116U,  the  Uhaznevide 
race  was  expelled  by  Muhaoimcd  of  Uhore,  who 
descended  from  the  ancient  Affghan  rulers. 
Mohammed  burned  Uhizm,  and  committed 
such  atrocities  that  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  "  the  incendiary  of  the  world."  Muliammed 
was  the  founder  of  the  Uliauride  dynasty, 
which,  however,  existed  but  for  about  sixty 
years,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  monarch 
of  Kharism.  The  Kharismian  sovereigns,  in 
their  turn,  were  dethroned  by  tieughis  Kiian, 
whose  successors  appear  to  have  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country  till  after  the  death  of 
Tamerlane.  The  anarchy  which,  after  his  de- 
cease, succeeded  in  the  states  of  Tamerlane, 
enabled  the  Affghans  to  recover  their  inde- 
I>endence.  They  retained  it  till  130C,  «hen 
Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  obtained 
possession  of  the  government,  mainly  through 
the  good-will  of  the  people,  who  were  tired  of 
the  constant  disturbances  and  bloodshed  which 
were  caused  by  the  pretensions  of  rival  cliief- 
tains.  In  lal!6,  Baber  became  monarch  of 
liindostan,  and  from  that  period  till  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe,  Affghanistan,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Candahar,  continued  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Mogul  empire. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  events  began  to  occur  in  Candahar, 
which  ultimately  raised  the  Affghans,  for  a 
while,  to  a  degree  of  power  such  as  they  had 
not  for  a  long  time  possessed.  The  principal 
actor  in  these  events  was  Meer  Vais,  the  head 
of  an  Affghan  tribe,  a  man  of  bravery  and  of 
popular  manners.  In  1709,  availing  himself  of 
the  hatred  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, by  the  tyraimy  and  exactions  of  Our- 
ghin  Khan,  the  Persian  governor  of  Candahar, 
Meer,  after  having  taken  the  most  prudent 
precautions  to  ensure  success,  attacked  Gnrghin 
by  surprise,  slew  him,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Candahar.  Ue  defeated,  in  various  encoun- 
ters, the  Persian  forces  which  were  sent  to  re- 
duce him  to  obedience ;  but,  at  length,  in  1711, 
a  formidable  army,  under  Khosrow  Khan,  ob- 
tained a  slight  advantage  over  him,  and  formed 
the  siege  of  Candahar.  lie,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  utterly  destroying  it;  and  he  waa 
equally  fortunate,  two  years  later,  against 
Mohammed  Rustan  Khan,  another  Persian 
leader.  The  result  of  the  last  battle  was,  that 
all  the  remaining  towns  and  strongholds  of  the 
province  acknowledged  the  sovereign  authority 
which  he  had  assumed.  He  died,  in  his  new 
kingdom,  in  1715. 

Meer  Mahmood,  the  sou  of  Meet  S«a:at^M^ia.% 
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BCKTcely  dffliteen  years  old,  Vais  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Meer  Abdallah,  a  man  ill  qua- 
lifled  to  fill  the  station  to  which  he  was  raised. 
Tlie  first  step  which  he  toolt  excited  disKust 
and  anxer ;  fur  lie  entered  into  a  nef^otiation  to 
make  tlie  pmvinre  afcain  dependent  on  Persia. 
EnraKi'd  at  the  idea  of  being  robbed  of  a 
crown,  Meer  Mahinood,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
made  himself  master  of  the  palace,  and  put  his 
uncle  Abdallah  to  death.  He  was  immediately 
recuicnised  as  monarch  by  the  people.  At  the 
same  period,  the  Aif^han  -tribes  in  the  north- 
west threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  esta- 
blished an  independent  government  in  Herat 
and  the  neiKhliourinx  country,  under  their 
victorious  letnier  Kzadallah. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  more  serious  attack 
upon  tlie  Pemian  empire,  Meer  Mahmood  un- 
dertook, with  10,(i(N)  men,  an  expedition  against 
the  pro^  ince  of  K  eniian.  N  ot«  ithstanding  all 
the  precautions  which  he  had  taken,  he  lost 
ailU>  men,  and  numbers  of  his  beasts  of  burden, 
in  his  titteen  dnyh'  march  across  the  dreary 
de»ert  of  i^eifctan.  He,  nevertheless,  took 
pussessiun  of  Keriuan,  tlie  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince; and  might,  p<-rhap8,  liave  retained  it, 
had  he  not  alienated  the  inhabitants  by  his 
cruelty  and  extorticm.  Their  disadfection,  and 
the  approach  of  a  Persian  force,  compelled  him 
to  retire  within  hi»  own  territory. 

The  toil  which  he  had  met  with  did  not  dis- 
courage Malimood.  Circumstances  also  arose 
which  favoured  his  projects.  Persia  was  as- 
sailed by  enemies  in  various  quxirters,  and  her 
sovereign  was  not  a  man  qualitiud  to  steer  the 
vessel  of  state  in  a  stormy  season.  By  dint  of 
presents  and  promises,  Mahmood  collected  an 
army  of  '25,000  Affglians  and  Belooches;  and 
early  in  January  172*2,  he  once  more  bent  his 
way  towards  the  capital  of  Kerman.  The  city 
submitted,  but  the  citadel  stubbornly  held  oat, 
and  MahmTnTd  was  beginning  to  be  embar- 
rassed, when  he  was  relieved  by  the  governor 
oflfering  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  that  the  AfTghan  prince  would 
raise  the  siege.  Mahmood  embraced  the  wel- 
come offer,  and  pushed  forward  on  the  rocd  to 
Ispahan.  Rejecting  a  proposal  to  accept  a 
large  sum  to  desist  fh>m  advancing,  he  conti- 
nued his  progress,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  encamped  at  Gulnabad,  about  three 
leagues  trom  the  capital.  There,  soon  after, 
a  battle  was  fought,  which  terminated  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  Persians,  15,000  of 
whom  were  stretched  lifeless  on  the  field. 
Ispahan  was  speedily  invested  by  the  victor. 
It  held  out  for  seven  months,  and  was  not 
surrendered  till  it  had  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  fiunine.  The  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein 
was  fbrced  to  resign  his  crown,  and  was  placed 
in  confinement,  and  Mahmood  became  the 
sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  victor  held  his  new  dignity  but  little 
more  than  two  years.  At  first,  he  acted  the 
jpart  of  a  wise  prince,  by  displaying  clemency 
and  Jofldce.    Bat  an  entlTe  chanse  soon  took 


place  in  him.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  tok 
that  the  change  was  occasioned  by  iniaaltr- 
Ue  at  times  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  wits 
the  coolest  barbarity,  and  then  resorted  to  pr- 
nances  of  the  severest  kind.  Ue  was  wn 
assailed  by  f^nsy  fits,  his  body  was  covmd 
with  leprosy,  and  his  flesh  seemed  to  bedeear- 
ing  from  his  bones.  'While  he  was  in  one  of  kif 
fits,  which  had  lasted  seven  dj^ys— a  fit  sote^ 
rible  that  he  tore  his  flesh  with  his  teetk.  tad 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring  fhim  his  wt>BBd»- 
he  was  assassinated,  in  April  173S,  in  the  Ttk 
year  of  his  age. 

His  cousin  and  succcsbot  Ashmff,  itvhoir 
instigation  Mahmood  was  murdered,  had  aii 
the  cruelty  of  the  late  sovereign*  wilbost  ikr 
excuse  of  insanity.  Ihiring  a  pan  of  lus  nit^, 
of  five  years,  he  was  engaged  in  war  agauK  ts' 
Turks,  vrith  whom  he  waa  at  length  foreed  tn 
sign  a  disadvantageous  peace.  In  17S>s»J 
1730  he  was  thrice  defeated  by  the  cele.isM 
Tamas  Kouli  Khan,  the  general  of  his  mst 
Shah  Tamaap,  and  waa  driven  oat  of  ftnu. 
After  having  wandered  for  some  time  ii  l^cit- 
tan,  he  was  recognised  and  slain  by  a  Bdoo^> 
who  cut  off  his  head*  and  sent  it  to  8hik  Ts- 
masp.  Thus  terminated  the  Affghan  (hiaias- 
tion  over  the  Persian  empire. 

The  invasion  of  Persia  waa  retaliated  o^ 
Affghanistan  by  Nadir  Sliah,  who  Rdnced<.'s- 
bul  and  Candahar,  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  ikL 
before  he  quitted  India,  obtained  tram  the  ii- 
capable  Mogul  emperor,  Mohammed,  the  ces- 
sion of  all  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  ihr 
Indus.  But  his  death,  in  1747,  broke  thi « 
which  held  the  recently  oonqueved  proviBca- 
Un  the  day  after  the  murder  of  Nadir,  hkmd 
Khan  Abdallee,  a  gallant  soldier,  the  healM 
the  Uooranee  tribe,  and  who  comaandri  t 
body  of  Affghans  and  I'sbeesi,  hadashaipkit 
indeoisive  conflict  with  the  Peraians.  Ue  n^ 
cecded  in  fighting  his  way  through  Khasm 
and  reached  Candahar  vrith  about  SOM  bant 
where  he  seiied  upon  a  treasure^  which  «•• 
coming  ttom  India  for  Nadir.  Ahmedvaiato 
23,  but  his  courage,  talents,  and  iafliieace  wm 
so  great  that,  in  October  1747,  he  waa  lusei  w 
the  throne  at  Candahar.  lie  soon  waa  thefsoi 
will  of  all  the  tribe*;  and,  in  osdcr  ta  ^ 
them  a  powerful  motive  for  eoaeot^  htitautad 
to  occupy  them  in  schemes  of  cooqoHl.  It^ 
rich,  open  to  invaaion,  and  rated  hj  a  toUr 
government,  was  the  flnt  oljecc  of  Us  anatk. 
His  first  irruption  into  India  took  plareia  171^ 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  fooiteca  jan* 
vras  five  times  repeated.  Maltaa.  LabORb  ^ 
Cashmere,  were  added  to  hia  deadaMaa  If 
these  invasions;  Delhi  was  Cakca  by  Ite:  laA 
had  he  pleased,  he  might  have  acoiad  hfeavlt 
on  the  throne  of  the  MoiraL  la  ladkh  ^ 
Mahrattas  were  his  moat  formidable  ofpaMaM 
but  he  repeatedly  routed  them,  wlcb  RfH* 
slaughter,  especially  at  the  bottle  of  f 
in  1760^  in  which  their  army  waa  1 
lated.  In  ether  quartera  Aboacd ' 
cessfbl;  so  that,  at  th»  tiaaa  of  Ue  iuA.  ■ 
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'  eKtended  from  Khorasan  to  Sit- 
'joiab,  and  from  the  Oxoa  to  the 

i,  which  Ahmed  had  raised  into 
his  talents  and  aetivitj,  was  en- 
e  weakness  and  indolence  of  Ti- 
lis  son  and  successor.  Timor 
y  years,  during  which  the  power 
was  continually  undermined,  and 
id  conspiracies  were  frequent, 
impolitic  measures  was  the  re- 
seat of  government  from  Canda- 
Dooranee  country,  to  Cabul,  in 
city  he  hoped  to  find  more  sub- 
:ts.  On  his  decease,  in  1793,  Shah 
of  his  younger  sons,  was  placed 
',  to  the  prejudice  of  Humayoon, 
iier.  Humayoon  proclaimed  him- 
Dandahar,  but  was  defeated  and 
rat;  and  Mahmood,  another  bro- 
d  established  himself  at  Herat, 
lin  attempts  against  Zemaun,  in 
1 1799,  and  was  ultimately  com< 

reftige  in  Persia.  Zemaun,  who 
ent  and  courage,  might  have 
lested,  had  he  not  wasted  his  re- 
lemes  of  conquest  in  India,  and 
I  partisans  by  neglect,  or,  still 
limony  and  cruelty.  His  projects 

{fave  such  alarm  to  the  British 
n  that  country,  that  it  sent  an 
firontier,  and  negotiated  an  alli- 
sia,  to  frustrate  them.  A  conspi- 
St  organized  against  him,  in  1800, 
an,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bau- 

who  succeeded  in  deposing  him, 
Ahmood  to  the  throne.    Zemaun 

into  the  hands  of  Futteh  Khan, 
lis  eyes,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner 

ed  in  attempts  to  overthrow  Mah- 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  fngi- 
Mulk,  a  younger  brother  of  Ze- 
ced  on  the  throne  by  an  insurrec- 
803.  For  five  years  he  reigned  in 
t ;  but,  in  1806,  the  restless  spirit 
IS,  and  his  imprudently  neglect- 
ite  some  of  his  powerful  subjects, 
rebellion.  In  his  first  encounters 
rgents  he  was  victorious;  but,  in 
year,  he  was  twice  defeated,  and 
mpelled  to  take  refkige  in  the  ter- 
ijeet  Sing.  By  the  inhospitable 
IS  plundered  and  ill  treated;  and 
caped,  and  found,  with  his  family, 
he  British  dominions.  He  settled 
,  and  a  pension  for  his  subsistence 
y  the  government. 
!ss  voluptuary  Mahmood  was  now 
he  throne.  All  the  power  was, 
aopolised  by  Futteh  Khan,  his 
e  exertions  he  had  been  restored. 
mling,  yet  indignant  at  being 
lod  resolved  to  destroy  the  vizir, 
nded  in  his  proposal  by  his  son 
qr  began  by  putting  out  his  eyes; 


an  act  of  barbarity  which  excited  an  insnrrec- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  were  all  the  brothers 
of  Futteh  Khan.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  indignation,  Malunood  and  his  son 
deliberately  cut  the  vizir  to  pieces,  and  then 
fled  privately  to  Herat. 

A  long  anarchy  succeeded,  during  which  the 
only  real  possessor  of  authority  was  Azeem 
Khan,  the  eldest  of  the  many  brothers  of  the 
deceased  Futteh  Khan,  and  chief  of  the  Bau- 
rikzehees.  The  fugitive  dastard  Mahmood  bad  a 
brother  named  Ayoob,  who  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  relationship.  While  the  chiefs 
were  in  debate  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  to 
rule,  Ayoob  entered  the  tent  of  Azeem,  and 
sued  in  the  most  despicable  manner  for  the 
dangerous  dignity.  "Make  me  but  king,"  said 
he,  "  and  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  yours;  give  me  but  the  title  of 
king,  and  I  will  be  contented  with  bread."  The 
degrading  prayer  was  granted:  Ayoob  became 
the  pageant  monarch,  and  Azeem  reigned  under 
the  title  of  vizir. 

While  Affghanistan  was  thus  internally  torn 
to  pieces,  Buiijeet  Sing  was  busily  employed 
in  narrowing  its  limits.  He  expelled  the  Aif- 
ghans  from  the  Punjab,  conquered  Cashmere* 
Leia.  and  Dere  Ghazee  Khan,  and,  crossing  the 
Indus,  compelled  Peshawur  to  become  tribu- 
tary. In  1823,  he  again  passed  the  Indus,  and, 
at  Nouskeeo,  on  the  northern  "bank  of  the  Ca- 
bul river,  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place  with 
the  Aflfghans,  who  were  headed  by  Azeem  Khan, 
and  his  brother  Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  After 
a  hard  struggle  the  Affghans  were  overcome ; 
and  this  defeat  so  preyed  upon  the  spirit  of 
Azeem  Khan  that  he  did  not  long  survive  it. 

After  the  decease  of  Azeem  Khan,  a  violent 
contention  for  the  sirdarship  of  Cabul  took 
place  between  his  sons  and  their  uncle  Dost 
Mahommed.  To  such  a  height  was  it  carried, 
that  daily  battles  occurred  in  the  streets.  Fear- 
ing for  his  safety,  and  perhaps  tired  of  playing 
the  phantom  of  a  king,  Ayoob  sought  a  refuge 
in  Lahore.  Eventually,  all  power  became 
vested  in  the  relatives  of  Futteh  Khan,  the 
victim  of  Mahmood,  and  his  son  Kamran. 
"  Thus,  in  only  seventy-six  years,  was  the  great 
Dooranee  monarchy  overturned  and  dismem- 
bered. Dost  Mohammed  Khan  ruled  in  Cabul; 
Shere  Dil  Khau,  Pore  Dil  Khan,  and  Siaheem  DU 
Khan,  (other  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan,)  esta- 
blished their  joint  authority  at  Candahar; 
Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan,  another  brother, 
eqjoyed  the  precarious  possession  of  Pesha- 
wur; and  a  member  of  the  same  family  secured 
Jellalabad.  Sinde  threw  off  its  yoke,  Balkh 
was  annexed  to  Bokhara;  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  Cabul  kingdom,  the  Valley  of  Cashmere, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Bonjeet  Sing.  The  only 
province  of  the  empire  founded  by  Ahmed  Shah, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, was  Herat."  Mahmood  died  at  He- 
rat, in  1829,  and  the  country  has  since  been 
ruled  by  Kamran,  his  son. 

The  events  which,  for  some  vuhAet^iieQX.  'j««x«» 
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orrurrrd  in  AfTichfuitstaii,  are  not  lach  m  re- 
quire to  be  notified  in  this  rapid  sketcii.    Bat 
aa  Doat  Mahommcd  Khan  held  the  foremost 
rank  anions  the  rulers  of  that  country,  and  as 
he  ia  about  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  uarratiTe,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  brinj?  the 
reader  in  some  d(>Kree  acquainted  with  him. 
When,  in  1^32,  Lieutenant  Burnes,  then  pro- 
reeding  on  his  expi'dition  into  Central  Asia, 
visited  (Habul,  he  associated  with  the  khan  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  and  had  therefore  a 
good  opportunity  to  fonn  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  A  if  Khan  chiefs  deserts.    "The  reputation 
of  l>o«t  Mahommed  Khan,"  says  he,  "is  made 
known  to  a  traTeller  long  before  he  enters  the 
muntry;  and  no  one  better  merits  the  high 
eharacterwhirh  he  has  obtained.     He  is  nnre- 
mltting  in  his  attention  to  business.     Trade 
has  received  tlie  greatest  encouragement  fhmi 
him,  and  he  has  earned  his  own  reward,  since 
the  customs  of  the  city  (two  and  a  half  per  cent.) 
have  increased  .Vi.tNN)  rupffs,  and  now  furnish 
him  with  a  net  n* vi>nue  of  i^2'y,W!0  per  annum. 
Tlie  merchant  may  travel,  without  guard  or 
pn)tertion,  fn>in  one  fnmtier  to  another — an 
unlirard  of  circumstance  in  the  time  of  the 
kings.    11  is  Justice  affords  a  constant  theme  of 
praise  to  all  classes :  the  peasant  rejoices  in  the 
absence  of  tyranny;  the  citizen  at  the  safety 
of  his  home,  and  the  strict  umnicipal  regoUu 
tions  regarding  weights  and   measures;  the 
merchant  at  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  and 
the  protection  of  his  ])roperty;  and  the  soldier 
at  the  regular  manner  in  which  his  arrears  are 
discharged.      A  man  in  )iower  can  have  no 
higher  praise  with  n'spect  to  his  deportment 
and  intellect.     One  is  strucic,"  adds  Humes, 
"  by  tlic  intelligenre.  Ivmiwledge,  and  curiosity 
which  hi'  displays,  as  well  as  his  accomplished 
manners  and  address.   He  is  doubtless  the  most 
imwerAil  cliief  in  AfTghanistan,  and  may  yet 
raise  himself  by  his  abilities  to  a  much  greater 
rank  in  his  native  country." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  ruler  possessed  of 
such  estimable  qualities  sliould  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  perils  arising  from  British  hos- 
tility,    llussia,  with  her  accustomed  sinister 
policy,  was  the  power  which,  in  furtherance  of 
her  designs  against  our  Indian  empire,  tempte<l 
Dost  Mahommed  to  venture  upon  such  an  im- 
prudent measure.     We  have  seen,  under  the 
head  of  "  Persia,"  that,  aa  a  part  of  the  Russian 
plan.  Count  Simonivitch  had  encouraged  the 
shah  to  make  an  attack  upon  Herat.    At  the 
same  time,  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
ruler  of  Candahar,  and  sent  an  agent  to  Cabul, 
to  bring  over  Dost  Mahommed  to  its  party. 
The  desire  of  establishing  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  states  of  Central  Asia,  was  the 
pretext  under  which  the  schemes  of  Russia 
were  relied.     There  was  one   circumstance 
whieh  rendered  particularly  dangerous  to  Dost 
Mahommed  tlie  lore  tliat  was  held  out  to  him, 
of  reoeiving  aid  fh)m  Rniaia.    Not  only  had  he 
0fer  been  exceedingly  anxioiu  to  recover  trom 
Ranittt  Sing  the  Affghan  pToiV&cea  xoX\il«  ea&t 


of  the  Indna,  but  he  hai  alio  reaaoa  toftertkit 
the  provinces  which  he  held  on  the  weatof  ilv 
river  were  eagerly  coveted  by  that  unsenqmlns 
personage.  It  ia  said,  bat  we  know  sot  situ 
what  degree  of  truth,  that  he  expressed  hu 
willingneaa  to  dismiaa  the  Ruasiaa  sgrat,  sa^ 
to  rely  upon  British  protection,  if  he  co«U  be 
assured  of  it ;  and  that  hia  overtures  to  tkk 
purport  were  alii^htcd.  Be  this  aa  it  Bay,  it  ii 
certain  that  the  Indo-Britiah  govemmcat  I^ 
solved  to  expel  him  ttova  the  aeat  of  povrr. 
and  aubstitute  Shah  Sqiah  ul  Mnlk  in  kit  tteU 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  Bmucd 
Sing  vraa  to  co-operate. 

To  cany  this  plan  into  effect  very  atnan 
preparations  were  required.  TheliBeofmnck 
through  Candahar  to  Cabul  was  that  vkicfc 
was  chosen.  Proceeding  from  Boabay,  toe 
British  division  was  to  advance  ap  the  Ia4n; 
while  another  division,  and  a  force  raised  bf 
Shah  Sq}ah,  were  to  move  fhnn  FciiMfpocr, 
on  the  Sutlege,  follow  the  course  of  the  luxe 
river  and  of  the  Indus,  and  effect  a  JsactiB 
vrith  the  Bombay  division,  at  Shikaipoiv,  n 
Upper  Sinde.  The  combined  army  was  thca  » 
take  the  ronte  of  Candahar,  through  Date, 
the  Bolan  paas,  Kwettah,  the  valley  of  PIshcta. 
and  the  pass  of  Kojnk.  The  Sheikh  natia- 
gent,  and  a  native  diviaion,  usdcr  the  soa  a' 
St^ah,  were  simultancooaly  to  admaee  cb  ibt 
aide  of  Peshavnir. 

The  march  of  the  Bombay  diviahiB  WM  » 
tarded  for  a  while,  by  the  necessity  of  kfioflM 
to  reason  the  ntnctory  Ameera  of  Sinde^  wh> 
at  first  seemed  disposed  to  resist.  They  mm, 
however,  yielded,  and  signed  a  treaty,  by  shirii 
they,  in  fact,  became  tributaries.  Eariy  ■ 
March,  the  whole  of  the  diviaiona  wcte  ^M 
at  the  appointed  rendeivoaa,  to  the  utmkB9l 
about  21,(NI0  men.  The  difBcolties  of  the  timf 
had  begun  soon  after  its  setting  oat  tm 
Ferozepoor,  and  every  step  of  thcb  pisv** 
firom  Shikarpoor  augmented  them.  WiM  Ar 
Bengal  army  left  FemxepoOT  it  was  foUi"^ 
by  firom  3S,0iiU  to  30,000  camela,  hat  naaf  W 
died  in  a  march  of  nearly  6UU  milea;  aad,  tm 
the  want  of  fbrage,  and  other  eaaac^  the  wm- 
tality  increased  greatly  after  the  depvtait 
from  Shikarpoor.  Proviaiona,  too,  bcpa  *  ^ 
scarce.  It  had  been  calculated,  that  supple* 
for  thirty  days  out  of  lllty  night  be  ehl^ 
on  the  road,  bat  it  was  foand  that  B0(  a  iefh 
day's  aubsistence  conld  be  procnrel:  ui  the 
army  vi-aa  therefore  obliged  to  he  placed  i|sa 
half  rations.  The  troops  were  Ukevise  aaek 
annoyed  in  their  progress  by  the  kaidis  tt 
Beloochees  who  swarmed  around  ihiw.watiifr 
incessant  deaultory  attaeka,  enttim  afl  Ibc 
stragglers,  and  plundering  the  httCKNC- 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  mm  wt^ 
good  its  way  to  the  pass  of  BolaM.  TUspM^ 
which  extends  nearly  tnm  Dadarto  letitah 
a  distance  of  about  70  mlle^  lum  m  a  eaa- 
tinued  ascent  the  whole  of  the  vngr.  tkiesik 
bare  and  lofty  monntahka,  and  ia  smm  piv* 
ia  not  more  than  90  fcet  wide.  Ia  ihi  *9 
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Ontnun  a  portkm  of  it,  and  that  not 
:,  is  tkuB  described.  "Marched  with 
ny  brixade,  esootted  by  the  17th  foot, 
I  into  the  pass,  along  the  bed  of 
1  lirer,  the  channel  of  which  is  the 
1;  a  stream  of  dear  water,  fh>m  30 
t  broad,  and  from  1  to  3  in  depth, 
Lhe  road  dz  times.  Darinjc  the  floods, 
n,  which  is  in  some  places  confined 
perpendicular  precipices,  within  a 
X)  or  80  feet  wide,  would  preclude  the 
f  of  escape  to  an  army  caught  in  the 
The  mountains  on  every  side  are  the 
apt,  sterile,  and  inhospitable  1  ever 
ot  a  blade  of  vegetation  of  any  kind 
md,  save  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
ere  is  some  coarse  grass,  on  which 
,d  camels  pick  a  scanty  subsistence, 
stains  are  as  repulsive  in  appearance 
«  barren  in  reality,  being  everywhere 
miform  brown  colour."  Throughout 
tndoos  defile  the  path  is  strewed  with 
loose  shingle,  and  hug^  boulders, 
able  the  Cstigue  of  the  soldier,  and 
im  from  pitching  tents,  as  the  teut- 
ake  no  hold  of  the  ground.  Through 
itable  fissure  in  the  mountains  did 

toil  onward  for  seven  days,  and  at 
ged  from  it  on  the  17th  of  April. 
ly,  it  suffered  much  hoxa  the  cold 
d  encountered  a  snow  storm,  which 

many  of  the  camels.    But  a  still 

than  these  vras  the  horrible  stench 
se  fh>m  the  putrefying  bodies  of  the 
ivrers,  camels,  and  beasts  of  burden, 
1  of  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  For> 
;he  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
ich  nature  has  rendered  almost  im- 

asing  through  the  valley  of  Pisheen* 
still  another  defile,  that  of  Kojuk,  to 
tered  before  the  invaders  could  reach 
This,  though  tax  shorter  than  tliat 
vras  more  precipitous.  It  is  very 
id  rises  to  a  height  of  7500  feet.  "  For 
tve  miles  the  ascent,"  says  Captain 
s  podiud,  the  road  good,  and  suffl- 
le  to  admit  of  the  troops  and  their 
i  hills  were  skirted  by  timber,  which 
otted  among  the  surrounding  rocks. 
IS  infected,  and  our  road  obstructed, 
eaases  of  dead  men,  horses,  tattoes, 
id  bullocks.  We  must  have  passed 
tones,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been 
itleas  firom  their  inability  to  move 
aA.  by  fatigue  and  starvation.  The 
tally  narrowed,  winding  upwards  to 
niddenly  turning  off  to  the  left  in  a 
e,  and  running  along  the  edge  of  a 
vity,  where  the  dragoons  were  com- 
ismoont,  and  lead  their  horses  along 
Ble.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we 
ifty  mountainous  range  in  our  front, 
th  OS  was  a  deep  and  perpendicular 
he  foot  of  which  lay  many  a  lifeless 
titer  descending  the  ravine,  we  had 


again  to  scale  the  summit  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  from  whence  we  obtained  a  tuagni- 
ficent  view  of  the  ndley  bqrond,  in  which 
were  encamped  the  artillery  and  the  17th, 
looking  so  diminished  in  the  distance,  that  a 
sheet  would  apparently  have  covered  them. 
The  former  were  four  days  making  their  passage 
through  the  mountains;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fatigue  parties  of  the  Queen's,  who 
dragged  the  guns  over  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages, it  is  doubtftil  whether  they  could  in  any 
way  have  accomplished  the  pass,  so  completely 
exhausted  and  disabled  were  tlie  horses,  they 
not  liaving  had  fpnia  for  a  fortnight,  and  their 
forage  being  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
The  descent  was  far  more  irksome  than  the 
ascent.  Our  baggage  was  but  slightly  mo- 
lested. General  Willshire,  who  formerly  made 
ludicrous  comparisons  between  our  hardships 
and  those  endured  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
throughout  which  the  gallant  but  testy  veteran 
had  served,  here  declared  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to  Co- 
runna,  he  had  never  witnessed  greater  diffl. 
culties."  Migor  Hough  sutes  that,  from  the 
utter  impossibility  of  conveying  it,  "there 
were  37i400  rounds  of  musket  ammunition  and 
14  barrels  of  gunpowder  lost  in  the  pass, 
and  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  baggage,  and  a  great  number  of 
camels,  tents,  &c.  The  men  of  the  1st  Bengal 
regiment  were  great  sufferers;  much  of  the 
sickness  in  the  corps  is  attributed  to  the  very 
great  exertions  the  men  underwent  in  this 
pass."  The  distress  of  the  troops  was  much 
augmented  by  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the 
water;  there  was  little  of  it,  and  that  little  was 
brackish  and  unpleasant,  and  even  this  had 
sometimes  to  be  procured  tnm.  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles. 

The  army  had  now  surmounted  the  chief 
obstacles ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it 
arrived  at  Candahar.  Yet,  even  now,  had  the 
enemy  been  united  and  brave,  they  might  at 
least  have  protracted  the  contest;  for  the 
ground  was  favourable  to  them,  and  the  British 
force  was  suffering  from  sickness  and  fatigue. 
But  disunion  and  treachery  were  in  the  camp 
of  the  sirdars,  some  of  whom  had  long  before 
promised  to  come  over  to  Shah  Sujah.  Can- 
dahar was  in  consequence  abandoned  by  them, 
and  the  sliah  entered  the  place  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his  partisans.  lie  was  speedily 
joined  there  by  some  of  the  most  influenti^ 
heads  of  tribes,  with  numbers  of  their  followers. 

After  having  halted  nearly  six  weeks  at  Can- 
dahar, to  rest  the  troops,  and  give  time  for  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  Sinde,  Sir  John  Keane 
again  put  the  army  in  motion.  Its  course  lay 
through  the  valley  of  the  Tumuk,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Ghiljees ;  and  some  resistance 
was  expected  to  be  met  with  at  Khelat  i 
Ohiljee.  But  neither  there,  nor  during  the 
whole  of  the  march  of  230  miles  from  Can- 
dahar, was  any  opposition  made  to  \.^evx»Siii<ei%. 
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On  the  2l8t  of  July,  twenty-five  daya  after 
their  leaving  Candahar,  the  British  army  came 
in  sight  of  Ghlznee,  within  W  wiles  of  CabuL 
Here  it  was  that  the  Affghans  first  appeared 
inclined  to  make  a  stand.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, Sir  John  Keane  found  the  fortress  of 
Ghiznee  much  ntrongrr  than  he  had  reason  to 
expect.  I*,  had  "a  high  rampart  in  good  repair, 
built  on  a  scarped  mound,  about  '.&  feet  high, 
flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  surrounded 
by  a  faussebray  and  a  wet  ditch,  whilst  the 
height  of  the  citadel  covered  the  Interior  Arom 
the  coniiiiandiug  Are  from  the  hills  on  the 
north,  rendering  it  nugatory.  In  addition  to 
this,  screen  walls  had  been  built  before  the 
gates,  the  ditch  was  filled  with  water,  and  un- 
fordable,  and  an  outwork  was  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to  command  the  bed  of 
it."  The  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  4000  men, 
under  Ilydcr  Khan,  one  of  Dost  Mahommed's 
sons ;  another  son  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  body  of  cavalo';  uid  two 
rliiofs,  with  considerable  bodies  of  men,  were 
at  no  great  distance. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  an 
Affghan  division  made  a  furious  attack  on  Shah 
Sujah's  camp;  but  it  was  repulsed,  and  suffered 
severely.  Tlie  fortress  was  now  carefiilly  re- 
connoitred, and  was  found  to  be  equally  strong 
on  every  side.  The  rampart  was  too  lofty  to  be 
passed  by  escalade,  the  deep  ditch  rendered 
mining  impracticable,  and  the  cannon  which 
the  army  had  with  it  was  of  too  lisrht  a  calibre  to 
make  any  Impression  on  the  walls,  even  had 
there  been  time  to  resort  to  the  operation  of 
breaching.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  blow 
open  the  Cabul  gate,  by  fastening  to  it  and  ex- 
ploding a  bag  containing  three  hundred  pounds 
of  ])Owder,  and  tlien  rush  to  the  assault.  This 
project  was  carried  into  effect  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  23rd  of  July.  "  Four 
companies  of  Kuropcan  infantry,"  says  Captain 
Ogle,  "were  ordered,  at  the  concerted  signal, 
to  make  good  their  entrance  within  the  gate; 
and  to  four  European  regiments,  minus  the 
above  companies,  under  Colonel  Sala,  the 
storming  was  intrusted.  As  we  breathlessly 
stood  to  our  arms,  we  heard  the  measured 
tramp  of  the  infantry  approaching  the  fort;  the 
sound  had  been  caught  by  the  garrison,  who 
instantly  commenced  a  straggling  fire,  which 
was  answered  by  our  artillery  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  belea- 
guered fh)m  the  fated  gate.  Suddenly,  the 
whole  expanse  became  brilliantly  illuminated; 
the  minutest  object  on  the  walls,  for  a  second, 
was  plainly  distinguishable;  not  a  heart  but 
boxmded  as  that  light  shot  up,  succeeded  by  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  stunned  the  gal- 
lant engineer.  Peat,  who  had  set  fire  to  the 
train,  leaving  him  for  the  time  senseless.  For 
a  moment  there  was  a  death-like  and  strongly- 
exciting  silence,  broken  by  the  roar  of  our  ar- 
tillery, and  the  entrance  of  the  assaulting  party 
over  heaps  of  rains  and  rubbish.  The  rush  of 
tk»  bodiged  on  the  storming  party  was  terrific : 


none  Imt  Enropeaas-^ierhaps  none  tat  ftbi4 
BoMiers  could  have  stood  its  Ibree.  Yet  ilsvlr 
and  steadilj  onr  men  poshed  on,  oppoici  tf 
every  step  by  hundreds  of  decpexate  AffghMi, 
armed  with  swords,  nintchlocks,  sad  imiai, 
who  had  risked  their  all  ou  the  castof  that& 
Colonel  Sale  led  in  heroic  style,  in  spite  of  tn 
•abre  cuts  aerosa  his  moutli  and  bea^  emr 
now  and  then  cheering  his  men  with,  'Wd 
done,  my  brave  fellows  I^well  done !'  Oi-«B 
they  poshed  to  the  citadel,  bearing  doas  aO 
opposition,  and  forcing  open  the  gates  wlihli 
two  hours  from  the  explosion.  Amidst  tk 
cheers  of  the  British  army,  our  flag  wand  «nr 
the  citadel  of  the  hitherto  impr^nable  Gi» 
nee!"  The  conflict  ended  by  tlie  isnadff 
of  Ilyder  Khan  and  the  survivois  of  the  pr 
rison. 

This  nnexpected  blow  seems  to  have  itntk 
terror  into  the  partisans  of  Dost  Mshowft 
The  chief  of  Cabul  had  drawn  together  saarar 
of  13,000  men,  and  it  was  supposed  that  ki 
would  not  be  driven  flrom  power  withoat  ask- 
ing a  desperate  struggle  to  retain  it.  A  «t(k 
after  the  fall  of  Ghisnee,  one  of  bis  taoikn 
came  to  the  British  camp,  for  the  parpoK  ^ 
endeavouring  to  negotiate;  but  he  WM  sai 
authorized  to  concede  all  that  was  deisdfi 
and  his  mission  therefore  proved  aboitivr.  St9l 
expecting  a  battle,  Sir  John  Keane  and  Skik 
Si^ah  pressed  forvrard  on  tlie  Cabal  n^ 
They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  half  «V< 
before  intelligence  arrived  that  Dost  3Uki» 
med's  forces  had  retused  to  fight,  and  that  k( 
himself  had  in  consequence  fled,  withonlr* 
horsemen,  in  the  direction  of  Baouai.  Tkt 
allied  forces  now  pushed  tortmi  to  Cakal 
and,  on  the  7th  of  .Vugust,  Shah  Sqjsk  ■*■ 
replaced  upon  the  throne,  apparently  ts  Ik* 
perfect  satisfaction  of  his  aolQccts.  Iki 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  fhgltive  pcnti 
immediately  tendered  their  allegiaaee  to  kii 
rival,  and  were  taken  into  his  pay. 

As  soon  as  the  axrangementa  eonld  be  wdi 
for  the  security  of  the  reatored  sovfrdfs,  tk 
OMjor  part  of  the  British  troops  coiuteMcd  * 
their  march  hack  to  India,  leaving  the  N> 
mainder  as  a  subsidiary  force  till  the  rmpkte 
restoration  of  tranqoillity.  During  the  «hok 
of  1840^  the  auxiliar  army,  and  that  of  tk 
shah,  had  abnndant  occupation;  iuaiucdoai 
broke  out  in  various  quarters,  and  in  laiMt  tius 
one  instance  the  troops  acting  against  tke  ■- 
surgenta  and  marauding  parties  sustained  cia- 
siderable  loss.  It  was  from  the  noithen  \i» 
ter  that  Shah  Sujah  had  th«  most  to  fear.  Bii 
rival.  Dost  Mahommed,  had  escaped  into  Iad^ 
pendent  Tartary,  and  be  at  IcBgtk  sseoedri 
in  gaining  allies  there.  Tlie  wallMOf  Ekas- 
loom,  and  other  Uabee  ehtefk,  tmauti  his 
cause,  and  brought  an  army  into  UN  fldl  ■ 
support  it.  .  Dost  Mnbommcd  Is  also  mU  ia 
have  had  reason  to  expect  tknt,  in  ease  fl'  Ui 
being  successful  at  tlie  ontaet,  ta  naU  ke 
aided  by  the  Seiks  and  Nepa^esc^  Bm  kit 
hopes  were  emslied  by  OM  deciriv  Unr.  U« 
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of  September,  his  army,  consistinR  of 
I,  waa  utterly  routed  and  disperseu  by 
Dennie,  at  the  head  of  a  much  inferior 
id,  a  few  dajrs  iffter.  Sir  Robert  Sale 

a  decisive  advantage  over  the  rebels 
tan.    His  defeat  induced  the  wallee 

into  a  treaty  with  the  victors,  and 
hommed  became  once  more  a  fuicitive. 
I  of  recovering  his  throne,  and  weary 
.deling  and  precarious  existence,  the 
rch  at  last  came  to  the  resolution  of 
'  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 

He  surrendered  to  the  British  envoy 
d  of  November,  was  received  with  due 
Lnd  courtesy,  and  was  soon  after  dis- 
to  Calcutta,  where  a  liberal  pension 
paed  to  him  by  the  government, 
■eatest  part  of  1841  was  marked  by 
more  than  a  few  sharp  encounters,  in 
*  auxiliaries  and  troops  of  Shah  St^ah 
lerally  victorious.  In  the  beginning 
m  everything  wore  so  pacific  an  as- 
t  the  British  public  was  assured  that 
Ustan— the  great  theatre  of  recent 
at— was  reposing  in  tranquillity,  after 
Jt  and  turmoil  with  which  it  had  of 
I  visited."  At  the  very  moment  when 
ranee  appeared  in  print,  our  army  in 
la  suffering  the  most  direful  calwni- 
1  almost  general  insurrection  had 
lee,  unforeseen,  and  of  course  unpro- 
dnst.  In  this  insurrection  the  most 
it  part  was  taken  by  the  powerful 
le  Ghiljees,  or  Ghilzees.  The  cause  of 
g  is  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained.    It 

attributed  to  revenge  for  a  wanton 
Ade  upon  a  hill  fort,  by  a  British 

the  dissatisfaction  produced  in  some 
efs  by  their  allowances  being  reduced, 
igious  fanaticism  of  the  priests,  and 
trigues  of  a  brother  of  Shah  Stgah, 
,ed  to  seize  the  throne  of  the  shah, 
mprobable  that  all  these  causes  con- 
Ji  others  to  produce  the  melancholy 

te  portion  of  the  mischief  was  occa- 
a  aystem  of  paltry  and  impolitic  eco- 
which  some  pretended  statesmen  are 
namonred,  appears  to  be  certain.  For 
ipen  the  passes  it  had  always  been 
f  to  make  a  small  allowance  to  the 
es  which  inhabit  the  mountainous 
ween  Cabul  and  Peshawur.  This 
after  having  been  promised. 


ivi^^of 


in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  ha' 
overed  in  the  revenue.  The  folly  6^ 
ore  waa  qmckly  made  apparent.  Gte- 
B  was  at  thW  moment  setting  out,  on 
I  to  India,  wRh  his  brigade,  consisting 
noo  men.  He  had  no  sooner  reached 
jvd  Cabul  pass,  a  few  miles  from 
ind  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  de« 
h  he  bad  to  traverse,  than  he  found  it 
by  the  enemy,  and  all  the  sunound- 
its  swarming  with  matchlock  men. 
eaperate  struggle,  in  which  he  was 


severely  wounded,  the  Affghans  were  driven 
fh>m  their  post,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 
At  Tezeen,  and  at  Jugdaluck,  not  many  miles 
further,  still  greater  difficulties  had  to  be  en- 
countered, and  increased  loss  to  be  sustained. 
It  was  not  till  the  29th  of  October,  that  Gene- 
ral Sale,  constantly  fighting,  ctfuld  reach  Gun- 
damuck,  which  is  about  70  miles  firom  Cabul, 
which  he  had  quitted  on  the  11th.  Of  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  stores,  a  large  por- 
tion was  lost.  After  a  halt  of  a  fortnight  at 
Gundamuck,  the  gallant  Sale  resumed  his 
march,  and,  after  one  sharp  but  decisively 
favourable  action,  and  hourly  annoyance  firom 
enemies  ambushed  in  the  hills,  he  reached  Jel- 
lalabad,  where  he  resolved  to  take  post,  and 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  His  loss, 
in  this  succession  of  combats,  was  300  men 
killed  or  wounded. 

While  one  portion  of  the  British  force  was 
thus  struggling  through  the  mountains,  an- 
other was  contending  against  an  infuriated 
multitude  at  Cabul.  On  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  November,  while  everything  was  supposed 
by  the  British  envoy  and  officers  to  be  safe  and 
tranquil,  a  tremendous  insurrection,  evidently 
long  concerted,  broke  out  in  that  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  So  little,  indeed,  had 
this  been  expected,  that  the  most  obvious  pru- 
dential arrangements  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. While  one  half  of  the  troops  was 
stationed  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  other  half 
was  in  cantonments  at  a  considerable  distance 
ttom  the  town,  and  divided  fh)m  it  by  an  unford- 
able  stream.  The  provisions  had  been  so  placed 
as  to  be  exposed  to  immediate  danger,  and  the 
ammunition  so  as  to  leave  one  part  of  the 
troops  with  an  insufficient  supply,  and  no 
means  of  increasing  it.  The  first  victims  of 
the  revolt  were  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  his 
brother.  At  the  very  outset,  the  insurgents 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
most  of  the  provisions;  and  thus  the  prospect 
of  famine  was  added  to  the  evils  which  the 
besieged  had  to  encounter.  Among  those  evils, 
not  the  least  was  the  intense  cold,  Arom 
which  the  sepoys  in  particular  suffered  greatly. 
**  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  Cabul,"  says  a 
narrator  of  these  terrible  scenes, "  was  belea- 
guered and  beset  on  every  side,  by  famine 
within,  war,  pestilence,  and  storms  without;  but 
the  brave  garrison  remained  so  long  as  they  had 
an  ounce  of  food,  clothing  to  cover  them,  or 
ammunition  to  defend  themselves.  The  loss 
men  on  our  side  must  exceed  2000,  and  that 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  at  least  five  times  the 
•'number.  During  November,  there  had  been 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  encoun- 
ters in  and  around  Cabul.  Colonel  Maclaren, 
with  three  regiments,  marched  from  Candahar 
to  the  relief  of  Cabul,  but  was  compelled  to 
halt  at  Ghiznee,  and  to  retreat  to  Candahar. 
Sir  R.  Sale  was  cooped  np  in  Jellalabad.  Thua 
the  beleaguered  host  at  Cabul,  surrounded  by 
some  20,000  foes,  could  not  reckon  u^u  sm^ 
half  ot  the  ttoopa  ^«t«  Vn  VYtft  ^«^ 
A  A.K 
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Ilissar,  at  Cabul ;  the  other  half,  under  General 
Elphinstone,  were  in  a  fortified  camp,  six  miles 
off,  divided  flrom  Cabul  by  a  powerM  stream ; 
and  between  the  city  and  the  camp  were 
scattered  about  the  unaiffhtly  corpses  of  10,0UU 
dead.  These  bodies  are  thus  exposed  that 
pestilence  may,  on  a  chanKC  of  temperature, 
be  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  Hie^e.  The  ene- 
my had  attempted  to  submerge  this  insulated 
camp,  by  turning  a  full  and  rapid  stream  upon 
its  eutrenctnucnts ;  but  foresight  and  science 
had  prepared  a  canal  to  carry  off  the  hostile 
waters.  The  camp  had  ammunition,  but  the 
nullah  was  impassable,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
conveyed  to  the  citadel." 

Late  in  November,  the  insiuxents  were  joined 
by  Mahommed  Ukhbar  Khan,  the  favourite 
son  of  Dost  Mahommed,  and  his  presence 
seemH  to  have  stimulated  them  to  still  more 
violent  efforts.  In  proportion  as  the  garrison 
was  weakened,  and  discouraged  by  famine, 
cold,  and  its  seemingly  desperate  situation, 
the  attacks  of  the  constantly  increasing  enemy 
became  more  frequent,  vigorous,  and  suc- 
cessful. From  the  imperfect  information  which 
has  yet  been  afforded  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  General  Elphinstone  adhered  too 
closely  to  a  merely  defensive  systtm  of  war- 
fare ;  a  system  which  has  always  the  effect  of 
damping  the  spirits  of  the  assailed,  and  raising 
those  of  the  assailants.  The  inclemency  of  the 
season,  the  scantiness  of  food,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  ouly  horse  flesh,  and  the  gloom 
which  began  to  cloud  the  minds  of  the  soldiers, 
at  length  produced  a  disposition  to  capitulate. 
Sir  W.  Macnaughten,  the  British  envoy,  is  said 
to  have  protested  against  the  measure;  but 
fiually  to  have  consented.  In  an  interview 
M-hich  he  had  with  the  insurgent  leaders,  on 
tlie  23rd  of  December,  they  insisted  on  such 
disgraceful  terms,  and  in  such  imperious  lan- 
guage, that  he  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
replied,  "  Death  is  preferable  to  dishonour ;  we 
put  oui-  trust  in  the  God  of  battles,  and  in  his 
name  we  defy  our  enemies."  lie  was  imme- 
diately shot  dead,  and  the  same  fate  was  shared 
by  Captain  Trevor,  who  had  accompanied  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  treacherous  and  ferocious 
act,  the  negotiation  wax  continued  by  Major 
Fottinger  and  General  Elphinstone,  and  it  was 
ultimately  arranged  that  the  British  troops 
should  quit  Affghanistan,  with  their  muskets, 
side-anus,  and  part  of  their  artillery,  leaving 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions ; 
and  that  an  tmmolested  passage  to  the  frontier 
should  in  return  be  guaranteed  to  them. 

A  favourable  result  could  hardly  be  augured 
from  a  treaty  concluded  with  an  imperfectly 
civilized  enemy,  and  under  such  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  very  worst  that  could 
have  been  anticipated  fell  far  short  of  the 
frightM  catastrophe  that  ensued.  A  procla- 
mation had  been  sent  round  to  the  chiefs,  sum- 
moning them  to  rise  and  cut  off  the  Kaffirs  on 
their  retreat.  The  summons  was  but  too  well 
obejed.    On  the  16th  o{  Juxuary,  the  troops 


quitted  Cabul,  and  they  had  scarcely  com- 
menced their  march  before  the  enemy  begas  to 
press  upon  and  assail  them.  Every  step  thcj 
moved  onward  increased  the  namber  and  in- 
veteracy of  their  foes.  They  contrived,  nenr- 
theless,  to  force  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass;  Imt 
this  was  the  last  united  and  vigorons  ttaR 
they  were  able  to  make.  They  had  to  Hfb 
every  step  of  the  way;  and  at  the  next  pass  tkc 
confusion  and  slaughter  were  fearfuL  Unda 
pretence  of  saving  the  ladies,  fourteen  in  nus- 
ber,  who  accompanied  the  army,  among  vhca 
was  Lady  Sale,  the  wife  of  the  genetal,  ai 
worthy,  for  her  heroic  spirit,  of  such  a  hnabsui 
Ukhbar  Khan  proposed  to  take  them  nadcr 
his  protection.  Ue,  soon  after,  made  prisonen 
of  General  Elphinstone  and  Brigadier  Sheltoa 
To  these  steps  he  was  no  doubt  prompted  bf 
the  vrish  to  have  hostages  in  his  power,  shosU 
any  reverse  of  fortune  beCal  him.  The  ti«pi 
still  continued  their  weary  and  hopeless  nisrd: 
but  they  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  both  ii 
mind  and  body.  "Our  men,"  says  an  aecoot 
of  the  retreat,  "had  now  been  five  days  •a' 
nights  encamped  on  the  snow.  The  sepop 
became  benumbed  and  useless;  somedeseitt' 
to  the  enemy;  many  perished  of  cold;  the  R- 
mainder  fell  easy  victims  to  their  remonek** 
assailants,  who  hemmed  them  in,  and  cot  tks 
down  on  every  side.  At  Jugdaluck,  the  psa^ 
for  about  three  miles,  has  an  average  ihibkti 
from  40  yards  to  10  feet,  and  is  at  one  placen 
more  than  6  feet  in  width;  the  precipices  «■ 
either  side  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  k 
turns  so  often  at  right  angles  and  in  nguc^ 
that  the  road  is  only  visible  for  a  veiy  ikii 
distance  a-head;  the  pass,  besides,  had  bca 
barricaded  by  heaps  of  stones.  Here  a  hsb 
was  called ;  and  the  troops,  pent  up  in  tkii 
horrible  defile,  were  for  more  than  a  dsy  a- 
posed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  avnd 
the  heights  and  fired  on  them  ineessaattj. 
The  men,  worn  with  fatigue  and  bcBmaM 
with  cold,  had  only  made  a  single  meaL*' 
this  of  horseflesh,  half-cocked  with  the  vkth 
able  fhel  which  the  scattered  boshes  \f  ike 
way  supplied."  Uencefturth  all  disfip'^*  ■■ 
at  an  end,  and  the  retreat  degeneraud  taw  • 
disorderly  flight,  individuals  and  saudl  paiti* 
endeavouring  to  save  tbemaehfci  as  best  th9 
might.  But,  wherever  they  tnnied,  they  ^ 
furiously  assailed  and  alaughtered.  Of  ItlC 
soldiers  and  camp  followers  who  had  kft  (Mhd, 
a  solitary  individual.  Dr.  Brydoa,  meemid 
in  reaching  Jellalabad:  with  the  uin|iilw  ^ 
some  40  or  60  more,  who  vrere  taken  piiMW* 
all  the  remainder  perished ! 

The  situation  of  General  Sale,  at  JdUiM 
vrould  have  excited  many  mi^btap  ^  ^ 
mind  of  a  less  resolute  oflteer.  Ta  leMi  * 
Cabul  was  impoaaible,  and  it  «M  dMfW 
whether  he  could  receive  meeoar  ft—*^ 
quarter;  to  penetmte  to  Peahawmb  tkiHP 
the  formidable  defiles  which  ht  m^  f^ 
would,  with  his  small  tatC9,  h*  eiariir "": 
practicable.    On  the  otber  kmU,  tht  pe*  " 
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JeUalabad  wma  weak,  and  its  stock  of  pro- 
visions send  ammunition  was  scanty.  Undls- 
nayed,  however,  by  these  adverse  circum- 
itances»  he  dispatched  a  messenicer  to  the 
pwenunant  political  agent  at  Pesliawur,  to 
Kdieit  snccoors;  proceeded  to  put  the  dilapi- 
dated works  into  a  defensible  state,  and  add 
BCW  ones;  and  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  his 
poond  as  long  as  resistance  was  possible.  He 
»as  speedily  hemmed  in  by  several  thousand 
enemies,  who  seemed  to  consider  him  as  their 
eertain  prey.  But  they  soon  found  that  their 
veCenm  opponent  was  not  likely  to  become  an 
eaqr  eonqaest.  All  their  attacks  on  the  work- 
ing parties  were  defeated;  and,  in  two  sallies 
naade  by  the  garrison,  in  November  and  De- 
cember, the  besiegers  were  routed  and  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss.  In  January,  an  attempt 
ivaa  made  by  Colonel  Wyld,  to  penetrate  from 
Peahawor  to  Jellalabad,  but  it  failed.  General 
Bale  had  previously  received  the  order  of 
Bcneial  Elphinstone  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
in  porsnance  of  the  convention  signed  at  Cabul ; 
Imt  tboagh,  at  the  moment,  he  was  unaware 
tt  the  massacre  which  had  taken  place,  there 
wore  circumstances  connected  with  the  de- 
tfreiy  of  the  order,  which  induced  him  to 
napect  that  something  was  wrong,  and  to 
!CsolTe  to  hold  his  position  till  further  instruc- 
doos  could  arrive.  It  was  well  for  himself, 
hmI  his  gallant  little  band,  that  he  thus  re- 
nlved;  had  he  obeyed,  there  can  be  little 
ioubt  that  destruction  would  liave  ensued. 

Qnitting  for  awhile  the  north-east  of  Aff- 
ihanistan,  we  must  now  turn  to  other  quarters. 
it  the  time  of  the  insurrection  breaking  out, 
^■■dahar  was  held  by  General  Nott,  with  about 
UO  men.  In  January,  a  force  of  several 
iHMiaand  men  was  dispatched  against  him 
kom  Cabul.  On  the  12th  of  that  month  he 
Ifftf^**!  it;  but  the  enemy  still  continued 
rftkiji  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  and  received 
oaaideTable  reinforcements.  Nothing  of  im- 
^ftaace  occurred  till  the  6th  of  March,  when 
loBeral  Nott  marched  out  against  the  enemy. 
i,  body  of  Affghans  artfully  retreated  before 
JH,  drawing  him  to  a  considerable  distance, 
iMl»  the  main  body  doubled  back,  unnoticed, 
pan  CandsJiar,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack 
H  tlie  town-  A  sufficient  garrison  had  for- 
natelsr  been  left  behind,  and  it  exerted  itself 
•  ipdlnntlj  that  the  assailants  were  routed, 
ith  the  loss  of  more  than  fiOO  killed  or 
Voided.  This  defeat  discouraged  the  AfTghans 
>  Moeh*  that  for  a  time  they  retired  wholly 
tHB  the  neighbourhood.  The  victory  was 
■ml^iF^Ml  more  important  by  the  circumstance 
r  Oeneral  England  being  foiled,  shortly  after, 
I  mi  attempt  to  lead  reinforcements  from 
lade  to  Candahar. 

Bntf  tboaffh  they  were  baffled  at  Candahar, 
K  Affjchana  were  in  some  measure  cumpen- 
Hcd  fin*  their  Cailore,  by  the  surrender  of  Ghiz- 
se.  That  fortress,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a 
■ginent  of  sepoys,  under  the  command  of 
'   Palmeri  had  l>een  closely  blockaded 


ever  since  the  outbreak  at  Cabul.  The  troops 
suffered  much  from  constant  duty,  fatigue, 
and  intense  cold,  and  at  length  their  supply 
of  water  failed.  In  this  emergency,  Colonel 
Palmer,  on  the  1st  of  March,  consented  to 
capitulate.  Honourable  treatment  and  safety 
were  promised  on  oath  by  the  Affghan  leaden; 
but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  garrison  were  massacred 
by  their  ferocious  enemies. 

At  Jellalabad,  meanwhile,  the  gallant  veteran 
Sale  continued  to  defend  himself  vvith  undi- 
minished vigour  and  success,  though  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  was  greatly  increased,  Vkh- 
bar  Khan  having,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
arrived  from  Cabul  vrith  a  reinforcement  to  the 
blockading  army.  Nor  was  Sale  discouraged 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  which 
shook  dovm  two  bastions  and  a  part  of  the 
walls.  He  repaired  the  damage,  and  defeated 
Ukhbar,  who  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakened  state  of  the  works.  From 
February  till  towards  the  end  of  March,  in- 
cessant skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the 
British  troops  had  constantly  the  upper  hand. 
By  the  beginning  of  April,  provisions  began  to 
run  short;  but  a  supply  was  obtained  by  a  for- 
tunate sally,  the  result  of  which  was  the  cap- 
ture of  500  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  fifth  of 
April,  a  feu-de-joie  and  salute  of  artillery  was 
fired  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  information  was 
brought  into  the  town,  asserting  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  the  firing  was  to  celebrate 
a  defeat  which  General  Pollock  had  just  sus- 
tained in  the  Khyber  pass,  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  upon  Peshawur.  Sale, 
however,  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  deceived 
or  intimidated  by  this  stratagem ;  he  well  knew 
that,  even  supposing  the  report  to  be  true,  there 
was  the  more  reason  for  acting  with  vigour; 
and  that,  if  it  were  untrue,  a  strenuous  exer- 
tion on  his  part  would  materially  contribute  to 
facilitate  ttie  movements  of  General  Pollock. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  he 
sallied  forth  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster, 
consisting  of  1800  men,  and  gave  battle  to 
Ukhbar,  who  brought  fiOOO  men  into  the  field. 
The  struggle  was  for  some  time  desperate;  but 
it  ended  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  who  fied  in  consternation  towards  Lugh- 
man.  Their  camp  was  burned,  two  standards 
were  taken,  and  four  guns,  lost  by  the  British 
on  their  march  from  Cabul,  were  recaptured. 
The  blockade  of  Jellalabad  was  thus  raised, 
after  having  been  continued  for  five  months. 
The  only  drawback  from  this  triumph  «'as  the 
death  of  the  brave  Colonel  Uennie,  who  fell 
while  leading  his  regiment  against  a  fort  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Affghans. 

While  Sale  was  thus  making  heroic  exertions 
to  maintain  his  ground,  General  Pollock,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  whs 
I  straining  every  nerve  to  xuccour  him.  Warned 
I  by  the  failure  of  Colonel  Wyld's  attempt,  the 
!  general  had  forborne  to  move  till  he  Vv«A  c»\- 
\  lected  together  his  w\io\e  toxce,  tcivi^  YtorvX^sb^ 
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the  means  of  transport.  The  latter  was  a  diffi- 
cult point  to  accomplish,  the  mortality  among 
the  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden  having 
been  so  great,  that  the  requisite  number  were 
scarcely  to  be  procured.  It  was  not  only  here, 
but  in  every  other  quarter,  that  this  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way  of  operations.  Having  taken 
all  necessary  measures,  the  British  general 
quitted  Peshavrur,  and,  on  the  5th  of  April,  he 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  formidable  Khyber 
pass,  where  he  found  the  enemy  in  readiness  to 
receive  him :  they  were  numerous,  and  strongly 
posted.  The  task  to  be  performed  was  an  ar- 
duous one,  there  being  no  instance  on  record 
of  this  defile  having  been  passed  in  the  Uuce  of 
opposition.  Tet,  so  well  did  the  general  frame 
his  plans,  and  so  determined  a  spirit  was  mani- 
fested by  the  army,  that,  in  spite  of  a  strenuous 
resistance,  the  Khyberees,  10,0U0  strong,  were 
routed  upon  every  point.  The  fort  of  All  Mus- 
jeed  subsequently  submitted  to  the  victor,  who 
experienced  little  further  opposition  during  the 
remainder  of  his  march;  and,  before  the  middle 
of  the  month,  he  arrived  at  Jellalabad.  In 
the  south  of  Affghanistan,  also,  affairs  assumed 
a  favourable  aspect.  The  Affghans  were  de- 
feated in  an  attack  upon  Candahar;  and  Gene- 
ral England,  with  a  division  from  Sinde,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  junction  with  General 
Nott,  at  that  city. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  these 
cheering  events,  and  with  a  force  amounting 
to  35,000  men,  condign  punishment  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  Affghans  for  the  treachery  and 
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BXTKNT  AND   8IT0ATION. 

Milc.«.  Def^rees. 

}r58.  and  69.10. 
between  J      ^-  ^°^«- 
between-f  2^  5^  ^^  3Q 
V   ao.N.ut. 

Containing  about  160,000  square  miles. 
These,  however,  are  the  extreme  limits  of 
Beloochistan;  which  country  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Gedrosia.  About 
the  centre  of  this  territory,  it  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  Affghanistan,  which  advances  into 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,.extend- 
ing  horn  the  28th  to  the  30th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  61st  to  beyond  the  65th  degree  of 
latitude;  so  that,  in  this  quarter,  the  width  of 
Beloochistan  is  contracted,  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Wusheetee  mountains,  to  a  width  of 
not  more  than  200  miles. 

BouHDABiBS.— On  the  north,  Beloochistan 
is  bounded  by  Affghanistan;  on  the  east,  by 
Sinde  and  Seweestan;  on  the  south,  by  the 
ocean,  ttom  Cape  Monz  to  Cape  Jask ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  FersiBn  provinces  of  Laristan 
«BdlUnn«n. 


Divisions.  — Beloochistan  is  divided  isu 
provinces  of  unequal  magnitode.  Eaterisf 
the  country  at  the  south-east  angle,  sad  pi*- 
ceeding  to  the  north-east,  we  pass  throogk  ik 
provinces  of  Lus,  Jhalawan,  Sarawan,  ia^ 
ing  the  district  of  Khelat,  Huxsnan  B>kI 
Mustoong,  and  Shawl.  The  last  two  oi^jiaaUr 
belonged  to  AjB^hanistan,  but  were  ceM  » 
the  chief  of  Khelat,  by  Ahmed  the  ixosdcr  d 
the  All^han  monarchy,  as  a  revnud  tot  kntaf 
leagued  with  him  against  the  Peniiai.  All 
the  rest  of  the  Beloochee  teiiiluj  ■'^ 
three-fifths  of  the  whole— is  coiapitfcf*" 
under  the  general  name  of  Mokraii.  tbeMrt^ 
east  portion  of  which  is  called  KoUstM.  A< 
great  popular  division  of  the  inhsWtff*'  I* 
into  Beloochees  and  Brahoofs.  Bvt  it  siw 
contahis  Tav^iks,  supposed  to  be  iuuttifi 
from  the  Arab  invaders;  Banbee%  a  dftc*' 
Affghan  dealers;  Dehwan,  beUeved  ts  kiie 
sprung  fh>m  Persian  emigrants;  Wtii^ 
and  Juths,  principally  krtiflcera  and  UaH<n> 
the  pn^ceny  of  the  Ilindoo  eoniots  to  I*- 
lamism.  The  Beloochees  are  divided  bi<' 
three  great  .tribes^  which  have  nainuoM  w^ 


I  cruelty  which  they  have  so  flagrantly  dispkjred. 
But,  since  the  junction  of  Pollock  vrith  Sak, 
and  of  England  with  Nott,  nothing,  as  ftr  u 
appears  trom,  the  last  dispatches,  has  been  done, 
except  destroying  the  forts  of  some  of  the  moos- 
tain  tribes,  and  compelling  them  to  pay  thnr 
contributions  to  the  revenue.  It  is  sffinnei 
and  such  appears  to  be  the  tact,  that,  tna  , 
while  the  troops  were  advancing  into  AffgkaB- 
istan,  to  avenge  their  slaughtered  couundci. 
the  new  governor-general  of  India  issued  u 
order  for  all  the  divisions  to  return  over  thr 
Indus,  and  that  it  was  only  the  timely  snital 
of  contrary  dispatches  from  England,  viiieh 
prevented  this  goodly  scheme  from  being  cu- 
ried  into  effect.  Since  the  revocation  of  tkis 
order,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  to  be  called  tkr 
army  of  reserve,  has  been  directed  to  assemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege;  but  its  destisstios 
is  as  yet  uncertain. 

In  Cabul,  the  capital,  a  state  of  snaiekr 
seems  to  have  existed  ever  since  the  depaitoR 
of  the  British  troops.  Shah  Sujah,  who  is  »»- 
pected  to  liave  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  kit 
aUies,  was  left  in  the  Bala  Illssar  when  oa 
army  retired,  and  he  appears  to  have  contiinl 
to  maintain  at  l^st  a  nominal  authoiity  fori 
few  months.  Ue  is  said,  however,  to  have  ben 
ultimately  got  rid  of,  either  by  poison  or  beiK 
shot.  Upon  his  decease,  a  struggle  for  povff 
ensued,  and  one  of  his  sons  exercised  a  tiu- 
sient  sway.  Who  at  present  rules  at  Csbol » 
not  ascertained. 
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rhere  tribes  are  the  Nabrooes,  tbe 
1  the  Murtfhsees.  The  Nahrooes 
ly  in  KoIidBtaii  and  the  upland 
the  north  and  south  of  Khelat; 
>r  tribes  have  settled  in  Catch  Oun- 

they  are  incorporated  with  the 
Brahooes  principally  reside  in  the 
Khelat,  the  Hala  or  Brahooick 
and  their  bordering:  lands,  and  are 
ispersed  as  £ar  to  the  north  as  the 
e  Brahooes  are  mostly  a  pastoral 
try  race,  chan^nf;  their  abode  fre- 
uest  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks. 
»s. — Numerous  chains  of  moun- 
ect  the  country  in  various  direc- 
the  east,  the  Brahooick  or  Ilala 
from  the  sea  to  the  most  northern 
f  the  country,  rising  to  a  great 
throwing  out  many  long  branches, 
e  is  the  Wushutee  or  Much  chain 
as;  and  in  the  west  a  aeries  of 
ids  from  Cape  Jask  to  the  desert 
b,  where  they  terminate  with  the 
ntains.  For  fifty  miles  to  the  north 
f  the  parallel  of  Khelat,  the  dis- 
B  of  a  succession  of  high  hills  and 
eys.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
whole  of  the  country  is  not  less 
;t  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
-The  rivers  are  few  and  insig- 
sidering  the  great  extent  of  Beloo- 
le  principal  are  the  Poorally,  the 
Kauhee,  and  the  Dustee  Nuddee. 
"ers  nearly  as  much  as  the  desert 
nt  of  water.  It  is  indeed  crossed 
from  north  to  south,  by  channels, 
ionally  become  furious  torrents  of 
idth,  but  are  generally  dry.  By 
e  delusive  semblances  of  a  river, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  placed 
teril  on  its  return  from  India;  and 
a  moment  when  the  troops  were 
hing  from  thirst.  They  bad  en- 
n  extensive  ravine,  through  which 
uinntive  brook,  that  came  from 
1  the  night  a  storm  burst  in  the 
le  torrent  came  thundering  down 
ibie  impetuosity,  and  it  was  not 
;h  diflSculty  that  the  Greeks  es- 

its  fury.  Nor  did  all  escape, 
romen,  and  children,  with  beasts 
and  the  king's  equipage,  were 
ly  the  raging  flood.  In  a  few  days 
of  water  disappears,  or  is  only  to 
1  in   scattered  and  insignificant 

tfiNBHALs,  &c.— In  the  province 
gold  and  silver  are  found,  but  the 
the  Punjab  to  be  smelted.  Iron, 
tin,  antynony,  brimstone,  alum, 
e,  occurih  various  places.  Ko- 
irticnlAK^ls'tich  in  iron,  copper, 
etala,'iO)a  Aft)  in  rock-salt,  sal- 
d  sulphur. 

-  Soil.— PaoDiJCB. — The  climate 
lerAly.^.  different  parts  of  the 


country.  In  the  northern  upland  countries, 
snow  falls  from  October  to  the  end  of  February, 
and  even  the  valleys  are  covered  with  it  trom 
the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
February.  It  is  attended  by  intense  frost,  and 
usually  by  north-eastern  winds.  Abundant 
rain  succeeds,  in  February  or  March,  and  then 
comes  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  tiU  Sep- 
tember. The  latter  month  and  October  are 
showery,  as  is  likewise  the  cold  (M;;;:;on,  except 
during  frost.  It  is  seldom,  and  then  but  for  a 
short  time,  that  the  temperature  rises  so  as  to 
become  unpleasantly  warm.  In  the  plain  of 
Cutch  Gundava,  there  are  two  seasons— the 
rainy,  from  July  to  September— and  the  dry, 
whicli  continues  for  the  rest  of  the  months. 
The  winter  is  mild ;  but  in  summer  the  heat  is 
excessive,  and  the  Bade  Simoom,  or  pestilential 
wind,  lilows  frequently,  and  is  fatal  to  many 
persons.  In  Mukran  and  Lns  there  are  two 
wet  seasons — the  one,  of  short  duration,  in 
February  or  March— the  other,  which  lasts 
throughout  June,  July,  and  August.  The  hot 
season  begins  after  the  spring  rain,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  south  monsoon  time,  con- 
tinues till  October.  During  this  period  ttj^ 
vrinds  blow  constantly  from  the  sea,  and 
destroy  vegetation.  The  heat  is  occasionally 
so  great,  that  there  are  days  when  the  natives 
themselves  dare  not  venture  abroad.  In  the 
desert  of  Beloochistan,  tornadoes,  accom- 
panied by  deluges  of  rain,  often  arise;  and, 
were  it  not  for  them,  the  desert  would  always 
be  as  impassable  as  it  is  trom  June  to  Septem- 
ber, when  the  scorching  simoom  is  destructive 
alike  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

A  very  small  fraction  of  Beloochistan  is  sub- 
jected to  agricultural  labour ;  but  the  part  that 
is  cultivated  is  neither  ill-managed  nor  scantily 
productive.  In  the  grazing  districts,  the  defi- 
ciency of  natural  grass  is  supplied  by  the 
culture  of  camel  grass,  which  is  a  species  of 
clover.  The  country  also  affords  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Most 
of  the  European  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
several  others,  abound  in  the  upland  country 
of  Khelat.  The  water  melons  especially, 
grow  to  such  a  size,  that  a  man  cannot  lift 
them  up.  The  dates  of  Mukran  are  abundant, 
and  remarkable  for  their  excellence.  Madder, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  are  among  the  products  of 
Khelat  and  Cutch  Gundava,  and  the  sugar- 
cane thrives  in  the  plains  of  Lus. 

Ahihai.8. — Of  tbe  wild  species  there  are 
lions  and  tigers,  but  few  in  number;  hyenas, 
which,  when  stimulated  by  extreme  hunger, 
will  attack  man;  wolves,  jackals,  tif:er-cats, 
foxes,  hares,  mongooses,  mountain  goats,  ante> 
lopes,  elks,  red  and  moose-deer,  wild  asses,  and 
wild  dogs.  The  wild  dogs,  which  frequently 
hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  are  exceed- 
ingly ferocious,  and  a  pack  of  them  will  kill  a 
bullock  in  a  few  minutes.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  timid,  and  hide  themselves  from  man- 
kind in  impenetrable  jungles.  Camels,  which, 
however,  are  not  fonnd  in  lYve  XoHiXandi  coosr 
A  A  \^ 
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trini;  droxnedarieR,  hones,  which,  except  in 
Lns   and   Muknn,  are  stronK  and   spirited; 
mules,   asses,  sheep,  principalljr  of  the  flat- 
tailed  kind;  buffaloes,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats, 
are  the  domestic  animals.    The  camels  and 
dromedaries  are  most  prized  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, on  account  of  their  powers  of  endurance. 
NATuaALCi-RiosiTiEs.— The  most  singular 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert.    Among 
them  is  that  delusive  phenomenon  the  mirage, 
denominated  by  the  Persians  the  snhrab,  or 
water  of  the  desert,  which  incessantly  cheats 
the  traveller  with  the  hope  of  quenching  the 
thirst  that  consumes  him.    The  sand  waves, 
formed  by  the  wind,  and  the  cloudy  veil  in 
which  the  traveller  is  enveloped  by  the  dust, 
are  two  other  curious  circumstances.     "We 
quitted  the  well  just  as  the  sun  rose,"  says  Mr. 
Pottinger,  "  and  proceeded  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  on  foot,  27  miles  further,  over  a  desert 
of  red  sand,  the  particles  of  which  were  so  light, 
that  when  they  were  taken  in  the  hand  they 
were  barely  palpable;  the  whole  is  thrown  by 
the  winds  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves, 
principally  running  east  and  west,  and  varying 
in  height  from  lU  to  2U  f(>et;  most  of  these 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side  to 
tliat  ttom  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows, 
(north-west,)  and  might  readily  be  fimcied,  at 
a  distance,  to  resemble  a  new  brick  wall.    The 
side  facing  the  wind  slopes  off  with  a  gradual 
declivity  to  the  base,  or  near  it,  of  the  next 
windward  wave.    It  again  ascends  in  a  straight 
line,  in  the   same   extraordinary  manner  as 
above  described,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  or  path 
between  them.    I  kept  as  much  in  these  paths 
as  the  direction  I  had  to  travel  in  would  admit 
of,  but  had  nevertheless  exceeding  difBiculty 
and  fatigue  in  urging  the  camels  over  the  waves 
when  it  was  requisite  to  do  so,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  we  had  to  clamber  up  the  lee- 
ward or  perpendicular  face  of  them,  in  which 
attempt  we  were  many  times  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  go  round  till  an  easier  place  or  turn 
in  the  wave  offered.    On  the  oblique  or  shelving 
side  the  camels  got  up  pretty  well,  as  their 
broad  feet  saved  them  from  sinlung  deeper 
than  we  did  ourselves;  and,  the  instant  they 
found  the  top  of  the  wave  giving  way  Arom 
their  weight,  they  most  expertly  dropped  on 
their  knees,  and  in  that  posture  gently  slid 
down  with  the  sand,  which  was  luckily  so  un- 
connected, that  the  leading  camel  generally 
caused  a  sufScient  breach  for  the  others  to 
follow  on  foot.    All  symptoms  of  vegetation 
had  ceased  for  the  latter  ten  miles  of  my 
journey  this  day,  except  a  few  stunted  bushes 
of  a  species  of  tamarisk,  and  a  hardy  little 
plant  csHlei.  by  the  Beloochees,   skirrikoh, 
(mountain-top,)  bearing  a  purple  flower  with 
a  very  powerfkil  odoriferous  smell.    My  guide 
appeared  to  be  regulated  in  his  movements  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  that  were  at  times  just 
disremible  to  the  southward.    We  spent  the 
Bight  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  sand 
iraiv^  white  the  atmosphere  was  uncommonly 


hot  and  close.    1  travelled  to-daj  twenty  nulet 
across  a  desert  of  the  aame  description  u 
yesterday,  and  consequently  the  like  impedi- 
menu  opposed  me;  which  were  trifling,  bo*- 
ever,  compared  with  the  distress  soffered  not 
only  by  myself  and  my  people,  but  even  tke 
camels,  ftom  the  floating  particles  of  sand- 
a  phenomenon  which  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.     When  I  first  observed  it,  tke 
desert  seemed,  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile 
or  less,  to  have  an  elevated  and  flat  txuttet, 
from  6  to  13  inches  higher  than  the  snr&ce  ot 
the  waves.    This  vapour  appeared  to  recede  u 
we  advanced,  and  once  or  twice  completely 
encircled  us,  limiting  the  horiion  to  a  mr 
confined  space,  and  conveying  a  most  gkwnj 
and  unnatural  sensation  to  the  mind  (tf  tke 
beholder:  at  the  same  moment  we  were  in- 
perceptibly  covered  with  innumerable  txom 
of  small  sand,  which,  getting  into  our  ejti. 
mouth,  and  nostrils,  caused  excessive  inils- 
tion,  attended  with  extreme  thirst,  that  m 
increased  in  no  small  degree  by  the  heat  of  tke 
son.    On  questioning  my  Brahoo^  guide,  wio, 
though  a  perfectly  wild  sarage,  had  man  kxsl 
knowledge  than  any  other  of  the  party,  ke 
said  that  this  annoyance  was  supposed,  1^  kit 
countrymen  and  himself,  to  originate  m  tke 
solar  beams  causing  the  dust  of  tbe  desert  (a 
he  emphatically  styled  it)  to  rise  and  tai 
through  the  aur ;  and,  judging  trom  experieoer, 
I  should  pronounce  this  idea  to  be  partly  ear- 
rect,  as  I  can  aver  that  this  sandy  ocean  m 
visible  only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  diy-' 
PoroLATioif,  MiLiTABT  Foacs,  Ac— Tk 
amount  of  the  population  of  this  eoontiy  hsi 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Ithasbeenvaiioai* 
guessed  at,  from  500,000  to  3,000,000.   Tbe  out 
estimate  is  certainly  much  too  low,  the  other 
as  much  too  high.     It  is  probable  that  tk 
number  may  be  between  1,500,000  and  iXOOjm- 
It  is  said  that  the  khan  of  Khelat  can  briaf 
into  the  field  S5,000  foot  and  horse:  but  tkii 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration ;  and.  at  all  e*eiti> 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  snbsistaKt 
vrould  prevent  so  large  a  force  fhtm  bdag  l>*f 
kept  together. 

Cntxr  Towns.— In  this  extensive  legkB  tk 
tovims  are  few,  and  none  of  them  are  at  gm 
magnitude,  or  remarkable  for  beamy.  IV 
capital  of  Beloochistan  is  KheUt,  which  sttali 
on  a  small  hill  on  the  west  aide  of  a  tBidk 
valley.  At  a  distance,  its  altnatksi  gtics  h  s 
striking  appearance ;  but,  on  enterinf  tbe  phA 
the  chum  vanishes.  The  atreets  an  atnv* 
and  dirty,  and  the  upper  stories  of  the  ho«M 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  way,  nearly  aypnack 
each  other.  A  mud  wall  aniromids  the  u*^ 
which  contains  8750  houaea,  and  aboat  9J0 
inhabitants.  Gnndava,  the  chief  toiwa of  CMCk 
Gundava,  is  better  built  than  Khekt;  mi  caa- 
tains  nearly  the  same  popalatkm.  Tte  *tr 
other  towns  which  are  at  all  matky  of  Mtic* 
are  Kedje,  Bela.  Saxma.  Khani]^  lakw**^ 
Kwetta.  Dadnr,  and  Bndpoor. 
CoHMcacB,  &c.— Hie  comfliate  ct  Bdo»- 
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Stan  is  triflisg.  ^le  exports  consist  of 
in  ftom  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  horses 
n  Gtmdava  and  Khelat,  and  dates  from 
Joan.  The  imports  are  metals,  spices,  and 
anfkctnred  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  some 
;fiKHnMultan. 

mhabitahts—Mahhsbs— Customs.— It 
,  already  been  mentioned,  that  tlie  largest 
t  of  the  population  of  Beloochistan  consists 
two  diTisions,  the  Beelochees  and  the  Bra- 
lea.  With  manjr  points  of  resemblance, 
re  are  some  of  difference  bet^-een  the  two 
es.  It  has  been  stated  of  the  Beloochees, 
t,  while  thejr  consider  it  a  highly  honourable 
ion  to  pillage  and  devastate  on  a  large  scale, 
J  eonsider  petty  theft  as  disgraceful  in  the 
reme.  Captain  Ogle,  however,  demurs  to 
justice  of  this  statement.  "1  confess  I 
old  like  to  know,"  says  he,  "at  what  animal 
article  these  rascally  plunderers  draw  the 
tinetion;  for,  although  their  predilection 
horses  and  camels  seemed  innate  and  un- 
tqaerable,  their  anxiety  to  obtain  even  the 
allest  trifle  was  really  wonderful  for  a  people 

0  despised  plunder  on  a  small  scale.  Even 
oneem  Khan  warned  us  to  keep  a  good  look 
:,  as  he  assured  us  the  brave  Beloochees 
nld  not  let  the  smallest  opportunity  ef 
It  escape  them." 

lie  predatory  forays  made  by  the  Beloo- 
iea  npon  tlie  devoted  villages  are  called 
ipaoSf  and  are  thus  described  by  Colonel 
xlnger.  "Tliese  lawless  incursions  they 
laider  as  exploits  deserving  the  highest 
ninendation ;  and,  steeled  by  that  feeling, 
f  will  individually  recount  the  assistance 
J  have  rendered  on  such  occasions,  the 
iiben  of  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
J  have  made  captives  and  carried  away  or 
idexcd*  the  villages  they  have  burned  and 
■docd,  and  the  flocks  they  have  slaugh- 
id  when  unable  to  drive  them  off.  These 
ipMM  arc  almost  always  condueted  under 
iBBicdiate  superintendence  of  the  chiefs, 
rham  they  form  a  very  considerable  source 
■oflt.  The  depredators  are  usually  mounted 
els,  and  fUmished,  according  to  the 
!  they  bave  to  go,  with  food,  consisting 
„  I,  ■our  cheese,  and  bread;  they  also 
ly  water  in  a  small  leathern  bag,  if  re- 
iH^  which  is  often  the  case  in  the  midst  of 
ir  deaerts.  When  all  is  prepared,  they  set 
■id  march  incessantly  till  within  a  few 
ci  of  the  point  whence  the  chupao  is  to 
gjumrr  and  there  halt  in  a  jungle  or  some 
hvfoented  spot,  in  order  to  give  their  camels 
I.  On  tlie  approach  of  night  they  mount 
da;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Inliabitants  have 
ind  to  lepoae,  they  begin  their  attack,  by 
rafam;  desttoying^  and  carrying  off  whatever 
MB  In  tli^  way.    They  never  think  of  rest- 

•  for  one  moment  during  the  chupao,  but 

•  Ofcr  the  territory  on  which  it  is  made, 
tfl  they  have  loaded  their  camels  with  as 
Mh  vUlaice  as  tlwy  can  remove;  and,  as  they 

1  voy  expert  in  the  management  of  these 


animals,  each  man,  on  an  average,  will  have  ten 
or  twelve  in  charge.  If  practicable,  they  make 
a  cirouit,  which  enables  them  to  return  by  a 
different  route  tiom  the  one  they  came.  This  is 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  affording  a 
double  prospect  of  plunder,  and  also  misleads 
those  who  pursue  the  robbers ;  a  step  generally 
taken,  though  with  little  effect,  when  a  sufli- 
cient  body  of  men  can  be  collected  for  the 
purpose."  The  resemblance  of  these  f^e- 
hooters  to  the  Pindarees  of  India  is  obvious; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not,  like 
their  Indian  brethren,  been  long  ago  converted 
or  exterminated. 

The  Beloochee  is  tall,  active,  and,  though 
not  possessed  of  great  physical  strength,  is 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  lie  has  a 
long  face,  prominent  features,  dark  complexion, 
and  black  hair.  His  dwelling  is  a  ghedan,  or 
tent,  consisting  of  a  wicker  frame-work,  covered 
with  black  felt  or  coarse  blanket.  A  cluster  of 
these  abodes  constitute  a  toomun,  or  village, 
and  the  aggregate  residents  form  a  kheil,  or 
clan.  When  not  engaged  in  murdering,  rob- 
bing, hunting,  or  some  other  favourite  amuse- 
ment, the  Beloochee  is  indolent,  and  will  spend 
day  after  day  in  going  from  one  tent  to  an- 
other,  smoking  and  gambling.  They  have  ge- 
nerally two  wives,  and  sometimes  more.  Their 
hospitality,  their  strictness  in  keeping  their 
pledged  word,  and  the  attention  and  respect 
which  they  pay  to  their  women,  are  the  virtues 
which  may  be  pleaded  as  a  small  set-off  against 
their  avarice,  revengefUlness,  cruelty,  and  other 
vices. 

The  character  of  the  Brahoo^s  is  tar  more 
estimable  than  that  of  the  Beloochees.  "  They 
are  not  less  hospitable,  nor  less  faithftil  in 
adhering  to  their  promises,  than  the  Beloo- 
chees, but  they  are  more  quiet  and  industrious ; 
less  inclined  to  rapine  and  violence,  though  at 
least  equal  in  bravery;  and  their  manners  are 
mild  and  inoffensive,  though  uncivilized  and 
uncouth.  They  are  grateful  and  fiaittiful,  and 
exempt  from  revenge,  cruelty,  and  avarice." 
In  person  they  are  short  and  strong-boned, 
with  round  faces  and  flat  features,  and  many 
of  them  have  brovm  hair  and  beards.  In  ac- 
tivity, strength,  hardiness,  and  the  power 
of  enduring  both  heat  and  cold,  there  are  few 
people  who  surpass  them.  Both  sexes  take 
a  part  in  the  domestic  concerns,  and  mingle 
together  more  than  is  common  with  Asiatics. 
TUling  the  ground  and  tending  the  flocks  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  men;  the  women  are,  mean- 
while, occupied  in  milking,  making  cheese,  bnt- 
tei\  and  ghee,  and  manufacturing  carpets,  felts, 
and  coarse  white  cloth.  Most  of  them  migrate 
with  their  flocks  from  one  quarter  to  another, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and,  occasionally, 
for  shorter  distances,  in  search  of  pasturage, 
during  the  summer. 

OoTBaifHKKT  —  Rklioioh.  —  The  khan  of 
Khelat  is  nominally  the  sovereign  of  all  Beloo- 
chistan; but,  in  the  western  districts,  all 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  iVve  «vtd«nt  '«>bn 
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HTC  chosen  by  the  people,  and  not  invested 
with  extensive  powers.  In  Khelat  itself, 
thoutch  the  lihan  is  in  theory  a  despot,  he  is 
controlled  by  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  consisting 
of  sirdars,  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  partly  hereditary, 
and  partly  elected  by  the  tribes.  The  sirdars 
are  only  bound  to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops, 
and  to  attend  the  court.  Kach  tribe  is,  in  fact, 
H  petty  republic.  Both  the  Heloochees  and  the 
Brahoo(*s  arc  MuBflulmans,  of  the  Soonee  sect. 

LAifGirAOK.— That  wliich  is  spoken  by  the 
Beloochecs  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
modern  l'er»iau,  from  which  half  the  words  of 
it  appear  to  be  borrowed ;  that  of  the  Brahoo-s, 
on  the  contrary,  differs  entirely  from  the  Per- 
sian, contains  numerous  II indoostanee  words, 
and  sounds  like  the  dialect  wliich  is  spoken  in 
the  Punjab.  The  Dcwars  and  Juths  B|>eak  the 
common  pure  Persian:  and  the  laufcua^e  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lus  is  analoi^ous  to  that  of  the 
neiKhbouriiiK  country  of  SiuJe. 

AxTiut'iTiKs.  —  The  most  remarkable  are 
those  which  were  discovered   by  Lieutenant 
I'ottinger,  on  the  western  b.ink  of  the  river 
Bale,  near  Sarawan.    "  About  four  miles  from 
our   halting-place,  we  this  evening^  passed," 
says  he,  "  tlie  remains  of  some  very  extraordi- 
nao'  tombs,  built  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  about  -MIO  yards  from  it :  they  were  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  and  had  each  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall  of  curious  open  tnx- 
stone  work,  which  conveyed  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  the  meshes  of  a  net  stretched 
at  one  end  into  a  conical  shape:  these  walls 
enclosed  an  area  of  four  or  five  square  yards, 
and  the  entrances  to  them,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings, fronted  due  east ;  there  were  several  large 
mounds  of  earth  and  stone  scattered  over  the 
desert,  to  a  considerable  distance,  which  in- 
duced me  to  get  off  my  camel;  but,  as  it  was 
raining  at  the  time,  and  I  was  but  just  able  to 
walk,  I  did  not  stay  to  examine  any  of  them 
minutely.      1  could  discover  no  inscriptions; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  1  subsequently  made 
strict  inquiry  with  respect  to  these  places,  as  I 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  per- 
son who  had  seen  them.    All  the  satisfaction 
that  my  guide  could  give  me  was,  that  they 
were  built  in  the  time  of  the  Guebres,  (fire 
worshippers;)  but  that  is  the  source  to  which 
ii  ascribed  everything  uncommon  or  inexpli- 
cable throughout  tliis  country,  and  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  implicitly  credited.    It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  in  this  instance  the  con- 
jecture was  right :  there  was  nothing  whatever 
Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  in  the  style;  and,  if 
we  remove  the  erection  of  them  Arom  those 
nations,  it  naturally  rests  with  the  Parsees, 
unless  we  choose  to  attribute  it  to  a  still  earlier 
period.  They  were  evidently  very  ancient ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  durable  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  vicre  composed,  they 
were  evety  one  mouldering  and  in  a  complete 
state  of  dilapidation.     The  most  remarkable 
cireumitance  regarding  them,  if  true,  was 
jmiDted  ont  to  me  by  Mootad  Kban,  who  in- 


formed me  there  was  no  stone  of  the  umr 
description  with  that  they  were  erected  vitk. 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country;  uJ 
added,  that  it  would  be  of  no  value,  for  thr 
people  of  our  days  were  incapable  of  execotiK 
such  workmanaliip.  I  am  still  dubious  vhr- 
ther  these  buildings  were  formerly  sepoldim 
or  places  of  worship;  inside  of  each  there  tu 
a  raised  moimd  covered  with  stone,  which  had, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  appearance  of  a  grave;  bat 
it  is  also  possible  that  this  was  the  altar  Ue 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  Atush  Kadu,  (a  lie 
temple;)  their  numbers  speak,  mure  than  of 
other  argument,  to  their  having  been  com- 
teries." 

II I STOBT.— The  passageof  Alcxandertbioa^ 
Gedrosia,  on  his  return  trom  India,  itthe  man 
remote  event  which  is  recorded  relstirr  to 
Beloochistan.  For  ten  centuries  nothing  mcR 
occurred ;  but  in  677,  the  caliph  Moaria  !• 
dispatched,  through  3Iukran,  an  amj  is 
attack  Sinde;  which  army,  in  order  to  sKsie 
a  supply  of  water,  followed  the  line  of  tk* 
coast,  where  water  is  always  procurable  kf 
digging  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  saniL  Tm 
invading  army  does  not  appear  to  have  entmi 
the  inland  country.  A  long  interval  of  tic 
elapses  before  we  learn  anything  more  relatnr 
to  this  region.  But,  when  the  Uhizneriiie  c'- 
Ghoride  monarchs  overran  Indie,  a  naliiiiikt 
of  Hindoos  fled  trom  their  fanatical  eurmif. 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  rugged  monntain^ot 
Beloochistan.  Tlieir  increasing  numbers,  ibJ 
their  unwearied  industry,  enabled  them,  at  ao 
distant  period,  to  establish  in  the  goveraiBtf 
a  Hindoo  dynasty,  called  the  dynasty  of  Sck- 
wa.  Kbclat  was  the  capital  of  this  nee  if 
princes.  The  family  continued  to  reign  tiH 
about  two  centuries  ago,  the  last  mnnudi  if 
it  committed  the  imprudence  whirh  has  bm 
fatal  to  many  sovereigns— that  of  ralUni  ii 
foreign  aid  in  a  case  of  danger.  Being  mmed 
by  one  of  the  native  tribes,  he  applied  fivbrip 
to  a  Mussulman  tribe  of  Arab  desent.  Tte 
Mussulman  chief,  who  was  named  Kobn 
will'mgly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  repaii  Ua- 
self  for  his  exertions,  by  depostng  the  Wmkt 
monarch,  and  eomitelling  his  progeny  to  fy  t4 
Cutch  Gundava. 

The  Ktmiburanee  dynasty  held  the  throce 
unshaken  till  the  reign  of  AbdooUah  Khaa, 
the  great  grandson  of  Kumbnr.  Tte  khis 
was  attacked  and  rendered  depeodeit  os  tit- 
sia,  but  confirmed  in  the  govemiaent  \tt 
Kadir  Shah,  who  carried  off  the  kbin't  tw 
sons  as  hostages.  Abdoollah  was  ktlM  i* 
a  battle  with  the  Sindiana,  and  was  swceeM 
by  Hajee  Mahommed  Khan,  his  son.  a  bee*- 
tious  and  tyrannical  ruler,  who,  after  he  hsJ 
reigned  only  three  years,  was  stabbed  ta  Ibe 
heart  by  his  brother  Nusseer  Khan.  Wiiktbr 
sanction  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  had  bituwe  nnrt 
attached  to  him  during  the  Toaag  cUcft  i*"' 
dence  as  a  hoatase  at  the  Fenian  eovt.  Xv- 
seer  was  raised  to  the  vacant  dignttj.  Thsscb 
be  was  stained  bj  the  erfana  of  fMifcifc 
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eer  was  irorthy  of  praise  as  a  monarch, 
evoked  the  gnndinfc  taxes  which  his  pre- 
isor  had  imposed,  granted  priTileges  to 
litherto  oppressed  Hindoos,  reduced  the 
'  chiefs  to  submission,  and  visited  every 
of  his  dominions,  to  remedy  i^ievances, 
improve  agriculture  and  the  administra- 
■ystem.  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  he 
tlie  side  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  conferred 
m  the  districts  of  Shawl,  Hurmnd  Dasel, 
Mustoonfc,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
eer  reifcned  fifty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
a  son  Mahommed  Khan,  then  a  boy  of 
een  —  of  a  humane  but  indolent  dispo- 
1.  His  reign,  of  fifteen  years,  was  spent 
in  efforts  to  suppress  the  perpetual  dis- 
in  his  family,  to  which  the  death  of  his 
brothers  at  last  put  an  end.  Of  two 
ring  sons,  one,  named  Mehrab,  murdered 
rother,  and  thus  acquired  the  throne.  A 
ndant  from  the  Hajee  Mahommed  Khan, 
ras  killed  by  Nusseer,  had  been  suffered, 
lis  two  sons,  to  remain  unmolested  during 
ement  reign  of  Mohammed  Khan ;  but,  as 


soon  as  the  treacherous  and  cruel  Mehrab  seized 
upon  the  throne,  he  assassinated  the  father, 
and  imprisoned  the  sons  at  Candahar.  One  of 
them,  however,  Shaw  Newaz  Khan,  soon  con- 
trived to  escape,  and  returned  to  Beloochistan, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  determined 
followers,  he  plundered  and  laid  waste  that 
country.  When  the  British  army  was  on  its  way 
to  Affghanistan,  he  proffered  his  allegiance, 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, Mehrab  Khan  should  be  compelled  to 
grant  to  him  the  districts  of  Shawl  and  Mus- 
toong.  But,  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
cession,  Mehrab  had  acted  with  so  much  per- 
fidy towards  the  British,  that  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  depose  him.  Ue  resisted;  Khelat 
was  carried  by  assault;  and  he,  with  several  of 
his  dependent  chieftains,  was  killed  while  de- 
fending his  palace.  Shah  Newaz  w^as  then 
proclaimed  khan,  and  guaranteed  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  states,  on  condition  of  ceding  in 
perpetuity  to  Shah  Sujah  the  districts  of  Shawl, 
Mustoong,  and  Cutch  Gundava. 
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n«»  Eastern  or  Independent  Persia,  we 
BOW  retrace  our  steps  to  a  country  which 
I  the  north-west  of  the  Persian  frontier. 
(h  >kffghanistan  and  Circassia  are  widely 
ited,  yet  they,  and  the  people  who  in- 
them,  have  various  points  of  resem- 
e.  Like  Affghanistan,  Circassia  is  moun- 
ts, abounds  in  passes,  and  is  consequently 
It  of  access.  Like  the  Affghans,  the  Cir- 
ns  are  divided  into  tribes,  are  brave, 
ed  to  predatory  excursions,  and  devotedly 
led  to  their  native  land  and  their  inde- 
nee;  but  in  personal  appearance,  gene- 
,  boapitality,  tolerance,  and  many  other 
iue  qualities,  the  latter  are  far  superior 


{37.  10.  and  42. 
30.  £.  long. 
43.  28.  and  45. 
25.  N.  lat. 
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Miles.  Depree*. 

i.37.  10.  and  42. 
between 
oetween 

JBiBfC  about  25,000  square  miles;  not  in- 
1^  kowever.  Great  and  Little  Kabarda, 
I,  thoaich  peopled  by  men  of  Circassian 
ip  an  omitted,  because  they  are,  in  some 
1^  bnmght  under  subjection  to  Russia, 
t  aanie  ot  Circassians  is  never  used  by  the 
m,  and  by  many  of  them  is  not  under- 
.  The  word  Tcherkess,  from  which  it  is 
id^  is  a  word  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  deriva- 

"The  prince  of  Janat,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
Ntfed  to  us  a  atovy  of  the  derivation  of  the 

'TeoBtktUB,'  wliich,  though  probably 


fabulous,  or  mixed  with  fSahle,  is  yet  so  gene- 
rally narrated  by  the  people  (Potoski  having, 
in  1797,  heard  part  of  the  tradition  from  Ka- 
barda) as  to  merit  some  notice.  It  is,  that  the 
Circassians,  Albanians,  and  Kurds,  are  de- 
scended from  three  brothers,  princes  of  .\rabiff- 
tan :  one  of  whom  having  somehow  deprived  a 
person  of  an  eye,  and  this  individual  having 
refused  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction  than 
the  ler  tnliouit,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
caliph  Omar,  who  decided,  that,  if  the  aggrieved 
party  insisted  on  it,  he  was  entitled  by  law  to 
have '  an  eye  for  an  eye.'  In  consequence  of 
which  decision,  the  three  brothers  fled  from 
the  country,  and  went  to  Kara-Hissar,  in  Asia 
Minor.  There  a  message  from  Arabistan  over- 
took them,  to  the  efiFect  that  they  might  return 
to  their  native  country,  for  the  maimed  man 
had  consented  to  accept  of  such  compensation 
as  they  chose  to  give.  But  the  brothers  had 
now  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
where ;  and  they  departed  from  the  house  where 
they  had  found  refuge,  each  repeating  a  word 
from  which  the  name  of  his  nation  was  de- 
rived." The  word  Tcherkess  is  said  literally 
to  signify  "to  cut  the  road;"  which,  by  some,  is 
considered  as  alluding  to  the  strenuous  defence 
made  by  the  natives  against  invaders,  and,  by 
others,  is  less  flatteringly  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  prevalence  of  predatory  habits  among  the 
Caucasian  tribes ;  so  that,  in  one  case,  the  Cir- 
cassian is  a  hero,  in  the  other,  a  highwayman. 
The  natives,  nowever,  as  we  have  just  now 
stated,  do  not  recogni&e  the  «9P(iV\aX\nu.  'I^'&i 
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call  theraselrea  AdiRhe,  or  Attcf^hci,  which 
■iKoifies  a  people  inhabitinf;  a  moontainoos 
country  near  the  sea  coast;  Atte,  in  their  lan- 
guaffe,  being  a  defile,  and  Ghei  the  sea. 

BoirxDARiES.  — On  the  west,  Circassia  is 
bounded,  for  an  extent  of  SOO  miles,  by  the 
Black  Sea ;  on  the  north  and  north-west,  the 
river  Kuban  separates  it  from  the  territory  of 
the  Tchcmemorski  Cossacks;  and.  on  the 
south  and  south-west,  it  is  divided  from  Min- 
frrelia  by  the  highest  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
down  to  where  the  little  river  Salamache,  or 
Burzuklu,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Divisions.  —  Circassia  is  divided  into  many 
provinces.  The  present  confederacy,  which  is 
strugKlini?  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  country  agrainst  Russian  ambition  and 
tyranny,  orifcinally  consisted  of  twelve  of  these 
provinces ;  namely,  Notwhatsh,  Shapsuk,  Aba- 
zak,  FsaduK,  Temeicui,  llatukwOi,  Makhosh, 
Bensi,  Basblibai,  Teberdah,  Braki,  and  Karat- 
eh&i.  Uf  these,  aJl  but  Notwhatsh  are  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain. 
Other  provinces  have  since  taken  a  part  in  the 
preat  work;  and  many  thousand  men  from  the 
uei^bbuurioK  provinces,  GeorKia,  Minj^relia, 
Immeritia,  and  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
together  with  numbers  of  Poles,  have  joined 
tlie  Circassian  standard.  The  Poles  are  said 
to  be  "  so  popular  that  many  of  their  national 
8un{(s  have  been  translated  into  the  Circassian 
lanj^uaxe,  and  arc  now  sunK  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  their  own  war-sonKS." 

MovNTAiNS.— The  whole  of  this  country  is 
traverbcd  by  the  great  Caucasian  chain  of 
mountains;  which,  passing  from  W.  X.  W.  to 
1^  S.  K.,  extends  from  Anapa,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron,  on  the  Cas- 
pian, having  a  length  of  700  miles,  and  an 
average  width  of  about  M).  The  loftiest  of 
these  is  Mount  Klbonis,  or  Elbrooz,  an  insu- 
lated mass  of  rock,  which  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  16,800  t'ect,  and  is,  for  one-third  of  its  height, 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  From  the 
principal  range,  innumerable  ramifications  in- 
tersect the  Circassian  territory,  especially  on 
the  southern  side.  On  that  side,  from  Anapa 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ingour,  or  Kngeori,  a 
distance  of  250  miles,  these  ramifications  often 
descend  close  to  the  shore.  Except  at  a  few 
points,  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  within  these 
limits,  is  high,  bold,  and  rocky. 

Ki VERS.— From  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  rivers  of  Circassia,  especially  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  Caucasus,  are  necessarily 
small ;  at  times  mere  insignificant  streams,  at 
others  impetuous  torrents.  The  only  great 
river  of  Circassia  is  the  Kuban,  which  rises 
between  the  main  Caucasian  range  and  Mouut 
lilboorz,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  after  a 
circuitous  course  of  400  miles.  It  has  numerous 
tributaries  bom  the  Caucasus,  among  which 
are  the  Zelenuhuk,  the  Urup,  the  Tshalmik, 
the  Leba.  the  Fan  or  Emause,  the  Kiijips,  the 
Shagwashe,  and  •  number  of  smaller  streams. 

JfiTALS— IfiMBEALB.— ¥Lnpecting  the  mi- 


neral riches  of  the  conntry,  infonnation  ii 
veiy  scanty.  Gold  is  fimnd  in  the  sand  of  the 
mountain  rivulets.  The  natlTes  say  that  xnn 
and  silver  are  among  the  products.  Iron,  lead, 
and  coal  are  known  to  »ist  in  variooa  ptrtt. 
Sulphur  has  also  been  found  in  certain  ipeti, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  abundant.  There  tif 
likewise  salt  and  petroleum  springs;  bat  tbe 
former  are  nM  nnmeroos,  which  is  to  be  if- 
gretted,  as  the  Russian  blockade  impedes  tkr 
importation  of  salt  into  Circassia,  sad  thr 
natives  will  rather  deprive  themselves  of  that 
necessary  article,  than  purchase  it  from  tkor 
Muscovite  enemies. 

Climatb  — Soil— Producb.— -THth  then- 
ception  of  some  marshy  situations  on  tbe  biski 
of  the  Kuban,  and  a  few  other  parts,  the  cUmk 
of  Circassia  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Men  *to 
have  reached  extreme  old  age  are  veiy  eoniBOs. 
In  summer  Mr.  Bell  describes  the  climsie  M 
being  very  similar  to  that  of  England.  *  Tbt 
heavy  dews  over  night,  by  their  evsponni 
each  morning,  give  for  some  hours  a  delkios 
freshness  to  the  air."  In  J  uly  and  Angut,  tk( 
temperature  is  from  78  to  ftl  degrees  at  bom. 
in  the  shade;  and,  in  the  sun,  the  thermometer 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  rises  to  126  deftrm 
April  and  September  are  the  months  vWa 
most  rain  falls;  in  September,  the  eqniBorJil 
gales  are  violent,  and  the  thermometer  nam- 
times  descends  more  than  20  degrees,  b 
winter  there  is  much  flrost  and  snow,  and  tk( 
thermometer  varies  from  16  degrees  above  *i* 
to  16  degrees  below.  Barley,  oats,  and  lyeu* 
fit  for  reaping  by  the  beginning  of  Jnly;  k« 
wheat  and  millet  are  not  reaped  till  the  lanff 
end  of  August  and  early  in  September. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  A  great  p«i 
of  the  mountains  even,  instead  of  being  itnik 
rocks,  are  cultivated,  and  alTord  excellent  p» 
turage.  In  many  instances,  the  flat  soman 
of  hills,  at  a  height  of  from  -HJOU  to  SUV  KA 
are  covered  with  a  rich  verdure.  "  Neuif  th* 
whole  of  my  excursiona,"  says  Mr.  Bpnes, 
"  lay  through  that  part  of  the  Caneasas  ia  ik* 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  most  fbtnidaUe  Usi 
of  Russian  operations.  There  was  haidlr  ■ 
uncultivated  spot  to  be  seen;  immense  hnli 
of  goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  aa  if  in  ik( 
midst  of  peace,  were  browsing  in  eveiy  dli» 
tion  among  herbage  which  could  aot  be  n- 
ceeded  in  luxuriance.  Yet,  however  kf<«tr  << 
might  be,  I  did  not,  during  my  seeoad  riib  M 
Circassia,  see  the  conntry  when  its  chirms  ■> 
most  ttiHy  developed;  for  it  being  Bovtkadr- 
cline  of  the  year,  the  fields  were  paittaliy  n^knl 
of  their  beauty,  the  trees  of  tbeir  fMl,  nd  ^ 
leaves  of  the  rich  verdure  of  smiawr."  X'- 
Bell,  who  resided  in  Circassia  ftar  l«o  7»*' 
describes  the  fertility  of  the  cowrtiy  ta  (wb 
more  forcible  language.  Wheat,  oati  kvkT> 
rye,  maize,  and  millet,  are  the  kteds  of  fW 
which  it  abundantly  prodoces ;  it*  fr«ia.sB«s( 
which  is  the  grape,  are  nanianms  waid^ 
finest  flavour.  Among  its  trees  hc  dK  oalb 
beech,  aah,  elm,  lim^  wmtam^  ihiiii  koa- 
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«ood,  and  nuiij  othan,  moit  of  which  are  of  a 
mainiitude  Ml^m  equalled  eleewhere.    LarKe 
vines  are  almost  perpetually  Men  cliiubing  up 
these  trees,  and  halkftlngfirom  them  in  festoons. 
Ahixals.  — "A  rich  Circassian,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  values  him- 
self on  the  e&cellcnce  and  number  of  his  flocks 
and  herds ;  to  which  we  may  add,  Iiis  wives  and 
ehUdren."    The  oxen  and  sheep  are  remarkably 
lac.  the  Koats  are  large  and  long-haired,  and 
Che  abeep  of  an  excellent  breed.    Buffaloes  are 
aanieraus.    Bat  the  horse,  which  is  strong, 
beantiful,  fleet,  and  fkill  of  sagacity  and  affec- 
ttoB,  ia  the  favourite  animal  of  the  CircsMsian, 
who  tndna  him  to  a  degree  of  docility  which  is 
hanlly  to  be  found  in  any  other  land.    Game, 
winged  and  four-iiDoted.  is  abundant.    Among 
the  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  boar,  the 
li,  the  suroke,  suslik,  jerboa,  and  »hepex: 
batcr.  in  all  but  the  head,  rt-vembles  a 
'  Being  armed  with  tlie  mo#t  formidable 
It  ia  renderrd,  for  so  small  an  animal,  a 
daBgeroua  foe;  and  its  courage  is  such,  ttiat, 
when  marching  in  numbers,  they  rarely  deviate 
ftom  the  path,  but  bite  and  tvitr  everything 
thcjr  encounter."    Of  the  rapacious  feathered 
nibMi  the  principal  are  the  vulture  and  eagle; 
tW  latter  of  which  grows  to  an  enonaous  sise. 
PorvitATioji,  MiLiTAai  FoacK,  &c.— There 
■IV  BO  data  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  as  to 
the  population  of  the  confederated  Circassian 
pravinces.     M.  KUproth  gives  to  these  pro- 
wiaeea  considerably  less  than  &w>,00(>  inhabi- 
There  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt 
he  has  very  considerably  underrated  the 
liaaber.    From  the  fertility  of  the  couutry,  the 
Vsmber  of  the  villages,  and  the  facility  with 
^Adeh.  within  a  narrow  space,  and  a  short  time, 
large  bodiea  of  troops  can  be  called  together, 
%•  are  Jnatlfled  in  believing  that  the  popula- 
tloo  la  probably  at  least  treble  what  lie  states 
It  fo  be>    From  the  third  of  one  province,  not 
the  most  populous,  and  from  ouly  the 
of  another,  between  -lUOO  and  SuiU  vo- 
tra  were  assembled  on  a  notice  of  only 
daju.    This  implies  a  much  more  densely 
country  than  M.  Klaproth  is  willing  to 
Aa  reguUr  in&ntry,  the  Circassians, 
It  of  fiisclpline,  vrould   be   scarcely  a 
tar  European  soldiers;  I- at  as  cavalry 
lanriTalled.  Their  charge  is  im]>ctuous 
^•d  almoat  irresistible,  and  their  wnr-rry,  in 
'^ahinc  to  battle^  is  said  to  be  so  thrilling  and 
^^riflc*  that  new  troops  are  panic-siruck  on 
^MrinK  it.     That  they  are  excellent  horsemen 
h  ia  need  lean  to  add.    "  A  Circassian  warrior," 
^^  Mr.  Spencer,  "will  spring  from  his  saddle 
^  tba  earth,  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  breast 
V  iha  borae  of  his  enemy,  again  vault  into  the 
t^dlew  then  atand  erect,  strike  his  adversary, 
^  hit  a  marh,  almost  at  a  Imir-breadth,  with 
^  li^ht  gaa ;  and  all  this  while  proceeding  at 
NU  umllop."      "Thia  young  man,"  says  Blr. 
>>H^  "  allowed  ns,  besides  the  excellent  ma- 
*^tiiNiiit  ot  his  horse,  and  the  uncovering, 
Cq^Ibo  and  firinf  hii  gvm  at  a  bonnet  on  the 


ground,  while  at  flill  gallop,  another  feat  I 
liad  not  before  seen;  \iz.  leaping  out  of  his 
saddle  to  the  ground ;  and,  at  the  same  instant 
almost,  uncovering  his  rifle,  or  unsheathing  his 
sabre."  The  bow,  the  ancient  weaiK)n  of  the 
country,  is  partly  snpersedeil  by  the  rifle.  They 
have  not,  however,  forgotten  how  to  use  it;  as 
Mr.  Bell  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 
"  The  mark,"  says  he,  "  is  a  small  one,  pro- 
jected trom  the  top  of  several  lofty  ]io1ps 
fastened  together  so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  coosi- 
derable  height.  Two  horsemen,  one  before 
the  other,  put  their  horses  to  their  speed,  a 
pliort  distaiici!  from  the  |>olr,  during  the  ap- 
proach to  which  the  pursuer  bent  his  bow, 
stoo|>ed  to  the  left  side  of  his  horse,  (the  polo 
being  (m  his  right,)  and  thuit  tw  isted,  with  his 
face  backwanlH,  aud  then  looking  upwards 
from  beneath  his  raised  lett  arm,  he  let  fly  the 
shaft,  which  on  several  oocHnions  ascended 
IK!r|M!ndicuiarly,  ami  very  near  the  mark."  The 
ride  in  the  iuuids  of  the  I'ireafhiaii  is  a  terrible 
weapon;  men  and  boys  are  all  "dead  Kbots." 
No  one  ever  fln*s  till  ho  has  taken  deadly  aim; 
powder  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  random 
shots.  The  warrior  is  also  strong,  brave 
almost  beyond  imagination,  agile,  full  of  re- 
sources, capable  of  endiuring  great  latigue,  and 
of  preserving  his  spirit  and  vigour  with  very 
scanty  fare.  A  bag  ol  millet,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  skhou,  a  species  of  soured  milk,  is  all 
the  provision  which  he  takes  to  the  field,  and 
his  mantle  serves  for  both  tent  and  bed;  ten 
ounces  of  food  daily  sufllces  for  him.  The 
moment  he  sees  the  signal  flre  blaaing  on  the 
hills,  he  mounts  his  steed,  which  always  stands 
saddled  at  the  door,  and  away  he  hurries  to  the 
rendezvous.  So  rapid  are  the  movements  of 
the  Circassians,  that  an  enemy  can  never  feel 
safe  on  any  side ;  and  such  is  their  vigilance, 
that  seldom  indeed  can  he  take  them  by  sur- 
prise. "  They  ara  found  now  ia  one  place,  and 
then  in  another,  and  even  creep,  like  a  snake, 
in  the  grass,  and  surprise  the  sentinel  on  duty 
at  the  gates  of  the  fortress :  in  short,  every  tree, 
crag,  and  shrub,  scn'cs  a  Circassian  as  an  am- 
buscade." In  regular  warfare,  the  loss  of  the 
horse  is  almost  necessarily  the  loss  of  the  man; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Chrcassian:  agile 
as  a  deer,  and  having  all  his  wea]ions  attached 
to  his  person,  it  is  only  by  overpowering  num- 
bers that  he  can  be  cut  down ;  for  he  often 
springs  like  a  tiger  u]ion  the  horse  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  hurls  the  rider  to  the  ground.  No- 
thing short  of  killing  him  will  put  an  end  to 
his  resistance.  "  The  Kushian  ofliccrs  assured 
me,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "that  a  CircassUm 
warrior  never  surrenders,  combating  while  a 
spark  of  life  remains,  even  with  a  host  of  ene- 
mies, it  bi'iug  only  when  ]M>werlcss  fhmi 
wounds  that  he  can  be  taken  to  grace  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror."  But  though  the  Cir- 
cassian will  not  become  a  prisoner,  he  is 
willing  enough  to  iiinke  prisoners.  He  either 
employs  them  on  his  land,  or  he  aeVU  XVvcta. 
The  Hossian  captivea  KcuctaiV;  M\  \.\\c  \uut« 
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menial  offices;  but  thpy  are  hamanely  treated; 
and  when  one  of  them  dies,  his  funeral  obse- 
quies are  performed  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  those  of  a  native.  The  {rreat  disadvantaKe 
under  which  this  jcallaut  people  labour  in  thehr 
contest  with  the  Moscovite  hordes,  is  the  want 
of  field  artillery,  and,  still  more,  of  {gunpowder. 
The  scarcity  of  these  articles  fetters  tlieir  ope- 
rations,  and  prevents  them  from  haras»in{!;  the 
KusHian  camps  on  the  shore  by  a  cannonade 
from  the  surrounding  heiicbts.  A  few  pieces 
of  artillery  they  have  taken  from  the  invaders, 
but  the  scanty  supply  of  powder  renders  them 
unavailable. 

Chief  Tow^s.— As  far  as  reg^ards  this  arti- 
cle, the  map  of  Circassia  presents  an  absolute 
blanlc;  there  is  nothiuK  which  can  be  called  a 
town.  The  country  is,  however,  thickly  studded 
with  villRKes,  hamlets,  and  insulated  houses. 
"  Every  time  that  1  a»r.ended  a  plateau"  (table 
land)  "  from  whence  I  could  obtain  an  exten- 
sive view  over  the  valley,  I  discovered,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  "  partially  shaded  by  the  trees, 
at  one  i;lance,  from  twenty  to  thirty  hamlets, 
and  I  have  frequently  found  one  of  them  inha- 
bited by  1(K)  to  150  persons."  The  villaf^es  and 
hamlets  arc  almost  always  of  a  circular  form. 
In  the  interior  of  the  circle  the  cattle  are 
deposited  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  in 
winter  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of 
wolves.  The  houses  are,  in  (general,  built  of 
sli|;ht  materials,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  and  cheaply  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  case 
of  invasion.  The  scattered  cottages  are  always 
concealed  by  dense  foliage,  that  they  may  be 
less  easily  discovered  by  an  enemy. 

CoMMEHCB— Manufacturbs.— Oak  timber, 
the  finest  boxwood,  wax,  tallow,  honey,  ox, 
horse,  goat,  and  deer  hides,  and  the  fur  of  the 
bare,  fox,  and  fitch,  are  the  chief  articles  of 
exportation  which  this  country  furnishes.  Silk 
begins  to  be  produced,  and  may  become  a 
valuable  article  of  export,  as  the  white  mul- 
berry tree,  which  supplies  food  for  the  worms, 
is  a  native  of  the  soil.  "  I'reviously  to  the 
surrender  of  Anapa,  during  peace,  there  re- 
sorted to  that  port,  in  the  course  of  the  year," 
says  Mr.  Bell,  "about  thirty  vessels,  carrying 
from  10,fl(K)  to  12,000  kilos— about  200  tons  bur- 
den. Spring  and  autiuun — especially  the  lat- 
ter, after  harvest — were  the  best  periods,  and 
then  fnll  cargoes  were  obtained  in  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days,  consisting  of  grain,  hides, 
tallow,  butter,  honey,  furs,  &c.,  and  Arom  50 
to  60  passengers  for  each  vessel.  At  that 
period,  on  the  portion  of  the  coast  from  Sikbesh 
to  Gagra,  the  annual  arrivals  were  about  sixty 
vessels,  cariying  each  from  6000  to  7000  kilos. 
In  thirty  to  forty  days  they  found  ftill  cargoes, 
consisting  in  part  as  above,  but  chiefly  of  box- 
wood. They  had  also  passengers  to  the 
amount  of  from  50  to  SOO  each,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Twenty  vessels  per 
annum,  of  smaller  tonnage,  may  be  calctilated 
oa  for  the  rest  of  the  coast  ftom  SAbesh  to 
AoMptu*'    Bar  and  rod  iron,  coium  manofac- 


tores,  and  ipmpowder,  are  the  articles  of  prioe 
neceMity  as  exports  to  Circassia. 

Manafactnring  estabUshmenu  tliCR  ut 
none.  Almost  everTthing  is  of  domestic  p»- 
duction;  even  the  highest  ranks  vofk  vA 
their  own  hands.  "  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Spn- 
cer, "  the  princess  and  her  daoffhtera  enplovfd 
in  embroidery.  Tliis  refined  aM>compliskBni 
does  not,  however,  occupy  a  large  portka  J 
the  time  of  the  women  of  the  Cancasu;  sal 
those  of  my  host,  like  the  princesses  of  oU, 
occasionally  employed  themselves  in  spiaaiK 
wool  and  flax :  their  fair  hands  not  only  uttk 
the  clothes  for  their  families,  down  to  Ihr  v«r 
shoes,  but  plaited  camels'  and  goats'  hairiiM 
mantles,  made  coshimis  for  the  saddle;  k» 
ings  for  the  hone,  and  sheaths  for  swotdi  ai 
poniards.  Nor  were  they  less  expert  ia  tk 
art  of  cookery,  or  the  management  of  tkr 
dairy;  and  sometimes  even  displayed  ikev 
agricultural  skill  in  the  fields,  the  *koir 
wardrobe  of  finery  being  reserved  for  riflU  ^ 
ceremony. 

"  My  host  was  equally  industrious;  for,  k^ 
sides  biulding,  with  his  own  priacely  ka»iii 
the  little  cottages  he  occupied,  he  wu  ki* 
own  carpenter,  tanner,  and  weaver;  montci 
his  pistols  and  gnns;  manufactured  his  iuM- 
table  bows  and  arrows ;  and,  like  M  lu*^ 
Priam,  in  conjunction  with  his  inineelj  hifi 
tilled  the  land,  and  tended  his  docks  and  ko* 
in  the  mountains ;  and,  when  the  wintij  ■" 
rendered  his  occupations  in  the  open  sir  ■• 
lunger  agreeable,  he  made  mau  of  (ti** 
beauty,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  Tarkfyv' 
Persia.  Nor  was  this  his  only  eaplojrart^ 
he  cast  bullets;  made  gunpowder;  aad  ' 
these  were  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  tiM^I' 
smoked  his  tchibouque. 

"  There  is  no  regular  body  of  artificen  ai 
mechanics  in  Circassia,  except  the  eoiln 
armourers,  and  goldsmiths,  who  flibricait  td 
mount  the  weapons  with  gold,  silver,  aad  pi^ 
cious  stones ;  in  which  they  exhibit  amck  el^ 
gance  and  taste.  I  often  admired  the  bMi9 
of  the  designs  traced  on  their  twerds  v* 
poniards ;  while  the  excellence  of  the  teapB 
they  give  them  cannot  be  surpassed;  nor  ft 
their  ingenious  method  of  inls^ag  tbck  R** 
and  little  tables  with  mother-of>peaiL  T^ 
brass  chain  armour,  and  some  of  their  vc^ 
pons,  are  obtained  from  Persia  and  TotiV- 
Among  the  manufactured  products  of  CtRi^ 
may  also  be  mentioned  a  beantiAd  kia'  * 
goat-skin  leather. 

Ikhabitahts— CosTOMs — MamiBaSir-Ike 
Circassians  are  remarkable  tac  pmoasl  kwaV 
and  manly  grace:  beauty  is  the  nta,  P^o**"' 
the  exception.  "  I  have  been  much  ■troek.'iV* 
Mr.  Bell,  "  by  the  number  of  fim  h**l«y  Jg 
assembled.  Their  characteriatta  m%  "(^ 
stature ;  great  breadth  of  cheat  aad  kia"i^^ 
of  shoulder;  a  thin  flank;  a  amaD  fca^  *" 
keen,  lively  eyes.  It  may  Jnally  be  «id  hm 
'  Man  is  the  noblest  growth  this  phI*  "^ 


growth 
plies.'"  Mr.  Spaacer  deaciihci 
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langnage;  and,  ai  his  pietnra  of  the  anned 
Ciicasaian  warrior  is  complete,  it  may  {^ratify 
the  reader.  "I  was  first  struck  iK-ith  their 
flue  martial  appearance,  athletic  forms,  rejcalar 
features,  and  the  prond  conscionsness  of  free* 
dom  displayed  in  ereiy  glance  and  movement. 
The  most  accomplished  cavalier  in  Europe 
eonld  not  sit  his  horse  with  fcreater  ease  and 
jpnace  thmn  did  these  wild  mountaineers ;  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  noble  animals  that  car- 
ried them  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  except 
la  oar  own  country.  All  this  ill  accorded 
with  the  poverty  of  their  habiliments  and 
•eeontrements;  but,  whether  tliey  were  ha- 
Uted  in  hemp,  linen,  the  coarsest  baize,  or 
even  sheep's  skin,  I  was  compelled  to  admire 
tke  sensible  shape  of  their  vestments,  and 
their  admirable  adaptation  either  to  display 
the  symmetiy  of  the  form,  a  defence  against 
the  weather,  or  an  appropriate  military  cos- 
tnme:  and  yet  this  has  bclen  the  attire  of  tliis 
slafriilar  people  from  time  immemorial— a  peo- 
|rie  whom  vre  have  been  accustomed  to  rt'Kord 
aa  barbarians,  but  whose  dress  and  system  of 
warfare  is  now  adopted,  to  improve  that  of  the 
Snssian  army. 

**  The  usual  dress  of  a  Circavsian  warrior  of 
■n  classes  is  a  tunic  resembling  a  military 
polonaise,  without  a  collar,  closely  fitted  to 
the  body  and  descending  to  the  knee,  secured 
annmd  the  middle  by  a  leather  girdle,  oma* 
amted,  according  to  the  wealth  or  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  with  gold  or  silver,  in  which  are 
Mnek  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard:  the  lat- 
ter la  a  most  formidable  weapon  in  close  com- 
bat; daring  an  attack  they  hold  it  in  the  left 
hand,  and,  ttom  its  breadth  and  length,  reach- 
ing  to  the  elbow,  it  serves  every  purpose  of  a 
•hieUL 

**  In  addition  to  this,  the  Circassian  is  armed 
with  a  light  gun,  slung  across  the  shoulder, 
■■d  a  ut^TC  suspendeil  by  a  silk  cord  in  the 
Ttekiah  fhahion;  attached  to  the  belt  is  a 
pmrder-liask,  and  a  small  metal  box,  contain- 
!■(  flinta,  ateels,  gim-screws,  oil,  and,  not 
^■fteqaently,  a  small  hatchet.  Hence,  a  Cir- 
wialan.  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  is  at 
%H  tfanea  completely  armed.  Sometimes  he 
a  javelin,  which  he  uses  with  singular 
and  effect,  hurling  it  to  a  consider- 
diatance,  with  an  ^m  that  never  errs, 
f  latter  weapon  is  also  used  as  a  rest  for  the 

having  "  groove  at  the  top  expressly  for 

the  parpose.  Bows  and  arrows  are  now  very 
•aiciy  used,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
mmj  to  arm  the  whole  population. 

"  On  either  side  of  the  breast  of  the  coat  are 
the  patron  pockets,  made  of  iron  tubes  covered 
%ith  morocco  leather,  usually  containing  24 
Ibuida  oi  ball  cartridge:  these  not  only  add 
to  the  military  appoutince,  but  in  some  mea- 
^■e  pfotect  the  breast,  and  arc  extremely  con- 
Vtaiient :  a  ronnd  fhr  cap,  with  a  crown  the 
eolour  as  tlie  ammunition  pocket,  is  the 
tar  the  head ;  and  cloth  trowsers,  in 
taMbkm,  complete  the  costume. 


Princes  and  nohles  are  alone  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  wearing  red;  and  the  Circassians, 
like  the  natives  of  most  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, shave  the  head,  and  are  never  seen  bare- 
foot. When  marching,  or  on  a  journey,  they 
always  add  a  cloak  made  from  camels*  or 
goats'  hair,  with  a  hood  which  completely  en- 
velopes the  whole  person:  this  is  called  a 
tchaouka;  and  no  Mackintosh  was  ever  more 
impenetrable  to  the  rain :  rolled  up  in  its  thick 
folds,  it  forms  the  only  bed  during  their  en- 
campments, and  serves,  besides,  to  protect 
them  against  the  nrorching  rays  of  the  sun." 

The  Circassians  are  in  a  high  degree  hospi- 
table, generous,  and  polite.  With  a  truly 
neighbourly  spirit,  they  assist  each  other  in 
their  agricultural  labours.  In  no  country  is 
greater  reverence  paid  to  age.  When  an  old 
man  enters  a  dwelling,  whatever  may  be  his 
rank,  those  who  are  present  rise,  and  do  not 
sit  down  till  he  has  seated  himself.  In  all 
cases,  every  one  is  eager  to  assist  him.  It  is 
the  same  with  rc!ii>ect  to  matrons.  So  far  is 
this  deference  to  seniority  carried,  that,  when  a 
father  dies,  his  authority  devolves  on  his  eldest 
son,  in  whose  presence  his  brothers  seldom 
eat  or  seat  themselves ;  and  this  supremacy  is 
never  disputed.  In  diet  the  Circassians  are 
abstinent;  rich  and  poor  usually  subsist  on 
vegetable  food  and  milk,  except  when  they 
hare  visitors,  in  which  case  they  are  abundantly 
liberal  of  their  choicest  fare.  Their  manners 
are  dignified  without  being  haughty.  "  No 
titles  are  used  here  in  conversation,"  says  BIr. 
Bell:  "even  dependents  address  their  chiefs 
by  what  we  call  their  Christian  names,  and 
occasionally  eat  with  their  sons;  yet  perfect 
respect  is  never  wanting."  They  delight  in 
music,  singing,  dancing,  the  tale  of  the  story- 
teller, and  the  song  of  the  wandering  extem- 
porizing bard.  Many  of  these  bards  display 
much  exuberance  of  fancy  and  warmth  of 
feeling;  and,  wherever  they  come,  every  house 
is  open  to  receive  them.  In  their  public  meet- 
ings, the  (Circassians  manifest  much  eloquence 
and  argumentative  ability.  "  In  summing  up 
the  virtues  of  the  <Jircassians,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "we  must  not  forget  their  charity; 
the  poor  man  never  cries  at  the  door  of  the 
rich  in  vain ;  the  orphan  is  provided  for  by  the 
nearest  relation  as  his  own  children;  if  a 
man's  house  is  burnt,  his  neighbours  assist  in 
rebuilding  it ;  if  he  loses  his  cattle  from  sick- 
ness, or  his  com  from  blight,  each  gives  him 
his  assistance,  which  the  obliged  party  always 
makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  repay  liberally 
when  fortune  is  kind."  But  the  trait  which 
is  most  prominent  in  their  rhararter  is  their 
intense  patriotism;  death  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  is  nut  dreaded,  but  roveted,  and  is 
considered  as  gaining  for  them  the  palm  of 
niArtyrdom. 

The  enemies  of  the  Cirrassiaiis  accuse  them 
of  being  robbtrs;  but  this  accusatiun  refers 
much  more  to  the  past  than  to  the  vt««ma. 
"  There  is  no  iustitncv,  as  tax  aa  \  ckjk  \c«lt^" 
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bays  Mr.  Bell,  "of  anythinK  like  briRandaRC 
exiitinic,  notwithsUDdlDR  the  destitution  to 
which  many  have  been  reduced  in  this  lonjc 
war.  Theft  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  but 
when  discovered  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  severely 
punished;  and  it  is  only  in  a  remote  neifch- 
bourhood,  and  when  adroitly  executed,  that  it 
has,  or  rather  had,  the  same  tolerance  among 
the  Circassians,  that  it  had,  less  than  a  century 
ago,  amonR  our  own  Hifch  landers.  Armenian 
and  Turkish  merchants,  attended  only  by  their 
o«-n  few  attendants,  traverse  the  country  with 
large  stocks  of  goods,  and  never  experience 
either  theft  or  violence." 

The  estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  by  a 
people  affords  no  indifferent  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  that  people.  In 
Cirrassia,  women  are  treated  with  far  more 
respect  and  affection  than  in  most  other 
oriental  countries.  Their  charms  and  virtues 
are  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  bards,  and 
their  domestic  happiness  is  generally  secure; 
tlieir  moral  conduct  as  wives  is  said,  vrith  very 
few  exceptions,  to  be  excellent.  Concubinage 
and  prostitution  are  unknown.  Polygamy  is, 
indeed,  allowed;  but  the  men  appear  usually 
to  be  contented  with  one  wife,  and  never  to  go 
beyond  two.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that 
the  buying  of  wives  in  Circassia,  and  the  selling 
of  daughters  and  sisters  to  foreigners,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  a  real  esteem  for  women.  With  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  wives,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, such  has  been  the  custom  in  eastern 
countries,  and  that  it  implies  no  degradation 
on  the  part  of  the  female;  Rachael  was  not 
the  less  honoured  and  loved  by  Jacob  because 
he  bought  her.  As  to  the  practice  of  selling 
young  females,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  it  to  European  feelings,  there  seems 
to  be,  at  least,  neither  cruelty  nor  disgrace 
inflicted  upon  those  who  are  its  objects.  Mr. 
Spencer  tells  us,  and  his  assertion  is  borne  out 
by  Mr.  Bell,  that  it  "  is  not  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  most  honourable  way  of 
providing  for  them ;  and  the  fair  lady  who  has 
spent  her  youth  in  the  harem  of  a  rich  Persian 
or  Turk,  on  returning  to  her  native  country, 
decked  in  all  her  finery,  never  fails  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  her  young  friends  a  desire  to 
follow  her  example;  consequently,  they  jump 
on  board  the  vessel  destined  to  convey  them, 
perhaps  for  ever,  from  home  and  friends,  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  if  they  were  proceeding  to 
take  possession  of  a  crown."  The  lady  who 
proceeds  from  England  to  India,  in  the  hope 
of  changing  her  state  of  "  single  blessedness," 
differs  but  little  from  the  Circassian  girl  who 
eagerly  desires  "  to  go  to  Stambul  to  push  her 
fortune." 

"  The  present  condition  and  manners  of  the 
females  of  Circassia,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "appear 
to  he  the  consequence  of  the  blending  of 
Turkish  and  Circassian  usages,  the  former  of 
whidi  preponderate  with  KRurd  to  tlnQ  toax- 


ried  wtnnen,  and  the  latter  as  respects  the  u- 
manied— making  them  altogether  the  very  in- 
tipodes  of  the  females  of  Europe,  especially  of 
those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  hmiae  ui 
society  of  the  married  female  is  inaccessibk; 
as  in  Turkey,  to  all  males  except  those  of  hs 
own  fsmily,  the  ataliks  of  her  childrea,  asl 
the  members  of  her  husband's  fraternity,  vhi 
have  free  admission  at  all  times.  Whcs  tke 
goes  out  to  visit  her  female  friends,  her  hesi 
and  face  are  closely  veiled,  and  her  wkab 
figure  enveloped  in  a  cloak ;  she  must  sraii 
meeting  males,  or,  unless  they  be  serft,  uasj 
respectfully  aside  till  they  pass.  But  the  aiil 
—whose  tight  corslet  covered  in  boat  viik 
clasping  plates  of  silver,  and  scuU-cap  on*- 
mented  with  knobs  and  lace  of  silver,  give  hir 
somewhat  of  a  martial  appearance,  as  if  A( 
panoply  of  her  innocence  were  proof  stctiMl 
assaults,  while  her  pendent  tresses,  tamof 
skirts,  and  gentle  gait,  preserve  the  femisiM 
character  of  her  figure,  and,  if  she  be  tall,  gi« 
it  much  dignity  and  grace— sallies  fortk  a- 
veiled,  and  upon  occasions  she  fearlessly,  M 
never  with  effironteiy,  enters  amid  gnnyii' 
men. 

"But,  although  the  charms  of  the  watnm 
be  thus  concealed  fh>m  public  view,  it  mil 
not  be  supposed  that  they  have  smotbeted** 
of  the  chief  (and  certainly  not  the  kaK  m- 
able)  characteristics  of  their  sex— the  dnkti' 
admiration ;  tot  the  veil  they  wear  is  in  geaoil 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  of  very  smple  friik 
and  often  of  muslin,  and  the  finest  tcxH* 
they  can  afford;  and  the  par^ja,  or  ck)sk,ii 
one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  (Srm^ 
dress,  being  a  veiy  laixe  square  of  EoropM 
woollen,  as  fine  as  they  can  possibly  aflM* 
pay  for." 

The  dress  of  the  higher  class  of  frmakiii 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Spencer.  "  The  bm^ 
of  my  young  companion,  probably  bernH 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  axe,  was  smnpcws^ 
attired  in  a  blue  silk  robe,  open  in  the  lln* 
confined  with  silver  clasps,  and  a  RirUc  onfr 
mented  with  silver;  her  trowsers  were  ia9 
beautiftil  Turkish  muslin,  of  variegated  eoloM 
and  red  slippers;  on  her  head  she  wwe aliitki 
shawl,  partly  arranged  aa  a  turban,  aadpsM'^ 
falling,  in  graceful  folds,  over  her  nert  mi 
shoulders,  completely  concealing  her  Imt 
over  this  was  thrown  a  large,  thin  ondii  «& 
that  nearly  enveloped  her  fifoie;  ker^R* 
being  compteted  by  an  abondant  fiipkv*' 
gold  trinkets,  evidently  extremely  ■ndot.wii 
tVom  the  workmanship,  I  should  thtak,  TM^ 
tian.  Her  person  still  retained  traces  sfptX 
beauty.  The  attire  of  her  dangkten  «iic^ 
more  splendid;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  luibsi.  t^ 
wore  a  tiara  of  red  IIosdcco  Icatktr,  ■*" 
mented  with  a  profhaion  of  wmM  TMdih*' 
Persian  gold  coins.  In  other  tt&fKU^^ 
dress  was  similar,  except  that  the  Wr  '  >^ 
young  dames,  instead  of  telling  oa  tht  wAi> 
curls,  like  that  of  the  married  wowBii  •*  *^ 
ranged  in  a  thick  plait,  rfiflnrf  ■!  tkt  ir^  ** 
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a  silTer  cord,  which  descended  below  the  waist : 
their  features  were  at  beantifally  regular  and 
ezpresaiTe  ai  those  of  their  mother.  On  a  sIk- 
■al  being  made,  the  younfc  prince,  a^o'ceabljr 
to  euatom,  left  the  room,  when  one  of  his  wives 
entered,  a  princess  of  the  DemorKhoi  tribe, 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  I  thintc  I  ever 
bcbeld.  She  miicht  be  about  eiichtcen,  with  the 
Bosr  regular  features  of  the  Grecian  cast ;  eyes, 
laiKe  and  darlt;  complexion,  a  clear  brown; 
hands  and  feet  delicately  small ;  and  her  whole 
ignre  admirably  moulded.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  similar  style  to  that  of  the  elder  princess, 
oeept  that  it  was  more  tasteful,  and  studied 
wHh  no  small  degree  of  coquetry;  her  fine 
dark  hair  hung  in  tresses  on  her  shoulders." 

Among  the  articles  which  are  given  in  pur- 
ekasing  a  wife,  a  bow  is  indispensable.    Mr. 
'Ben,  having  made  a  present  of  a  pistol  to  a 
man  who  was  about  to  be  married,  the  latter 
nqnested  him  to  exchange  it  for  a  bow.  When 
■11  the  preliminary  bargaining  is  concluded, 
tke  bride  is  dressed  in  her  finest  clothes,  and 
eofcred  from  head  to  foot  vrith  a  veil,  which, 
in  tlie  case  of  rich  persons,  is  flowered  with 
gidd  or  silver.    The  bridesman  then  gallops 
sway  with  her  to  the  house  of  some  relative, 
where  the  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated,  ami 
a^emnly  delivers  her  up  to  the  matron  of  it, 
who  conducts  her  to  the  apartment  designed 
fcr  the  bride  and  bridegroom.    There  ttie  fair 
we  is  left  by  herself,  with  a  bundle  of  pine 
torches,  or  a  fire  of  the  same  wood,  which  she 
■mat  on  no  account  fail  to  keep  in  a  continual 
Uaie  till  her  intended  husband  arrives.    The 
iMeat  of  this  is,  to  keep  aloof  any  supernatural 
tae,  who  might  be  desirous  of  carrying  her  off. 
Ftofioosly  to  this,  however,  an  elderly  matron, 
nmally  employed  on  such  occasions,  walks 
Otiee  round  the  nuptial  bed,  begiuning  at  the 
head  and  ending  ^i-ith  the  feet,  muttering  some 
Ambie  charm ;  after  which  she  places  at  the 
head,  foot,  and  side,  three  earthenware  pots, 
each  flUed  with  com,  and  having  in  it  a  bum- 
Smu  lamp.  At  midnight  the  bridegroom  mounts 
Ida  hone,  and  joins  his  friend,  who  has  been 
for  him  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
then  proceeds  to  his  bride.    On  being  in- 
to her,  he   instantly  performs  the 
which  is  common  to  all  the  Cauca- 
riea  tribea,  of  cutting  open  the  corset  that  has 
MBflned  her  form  flrom  childhood.    At  break 
tf  imj  he  takes  home  his  wife,  and  presents 
h»Co  bis  parents,  and  the  couple  are  installed 
b  the  dwelling  appropriated  to  them. 

The  ceremonial  part,  however,  is  not  yet 
M«r.  "To-day,  Miss  Paak,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
■like  all  the  other  young  female  friends  of  the 
kmSly*  married  and  unmarried,  has  gone, 
Wanted  with  cakes  and  bonbom,  to  pay  her 
ipcrrs  to  the  bride,  who,  until  the  marriage 
ieetlTnl — generally  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  or 
i«CB  m  monCh  after  her  carrying  off— must  not 
la  seen  out  of  her  room,  but  remain  there 
CBted  fai  state,  to  receive  the  congratulations 
f  ihoar  liemale  Tisitors;  and,  as  it  is  considered 


indecorous  for  her  to  be  loquacious  during  this 
long  interval.  Miss  Uisse])li,  her  sister-in-law, 
must  remain  in  attendance  in  her  chamber,  to 
make  suitable  replies  for  her.  During  this 
interval  also  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  is 
understood  to  have  no  communication  with  his 
fair  one,  and  his  visits  to  her,  wliich  arc  also 
only  understood,  must  be  paid  under  cloud  of 
night.  lie  is  even  an  exile  from  tlie  society  of 
his  parents  until  the  marriage  festival,  when 
he  presents  them  with  a  bullock,  sheep,  or  goat, 
for  the  repast,  kisses  tlieir  hands,  and  obtains 
permission  to  visit  his  wife ;  which,  however, 
must  still  be  done  at  night  only.  On  the  birth 
of  the  first  son,  and  often  of  those  following, 
the  festival  is  rc]>eated." 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  as  singular  as 
the  nuptial.  Mr.  Bell  thus  describes  those 
which  were  performed  for  a  Circassian  warrior, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle,  and 
was  buried  at  a  distance  from  his  home. 
"  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  body  is  not  forth- 
coming, a  cushion  is  placed  on  a  mat  at  the 
side  of  a  room;  upon  and  around  it  are  t  he  clothes 
of  the  deceased;  an<l,  on  the  wall  immediately 
above,  are  suspended  his  arms.  The  room  is 
filled  with  the  females,  and  the  female  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family,  seated;  and,  at  the 
door,  stands  tlie  widow  erect.  At  each  side  of 
the  cushion  are  seated  the  daughters  or  some 
young  female  relatives.  On  the  green  before 
the  door  the  men  assemble.  One  of  them 
approaches  the  door,  uttering  a  wailing  cry, 
which  is  responded  to  by  the  females  inside, 
who  rihc  while  he  enters  softly,  with  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  and  kneels  before  tlie  cushion, 
placing  his  forehead  upon  it.  The  young  girls 
on  each  side  assist  him  to  rise,  and  he  retires. 
The  rest  follow,  one  by  one,  uutil  the  whole 
have  performed  this  ceremony;  but  the  old 
men  generally,  instead  of  uttering  the  lament, 
spealc  some  short  sentence  of  consolation  or 
endurance,  such  as,  '  It  is  the  will  of  God.' 
Tliis  larger  assemblage  of  men  and  women 
lasts  for  three  days;  but  the  females  of  the 
family,  and  its  immediate  relatives,  must  be  iu 
attendance  to  receive  mourners  in  this  manner 
for  a  fortnight;  and  the  clothes  and  othei 
relics  of  the  deceased  remain  as  described, 
until  the  great  funeral  repast,  which  is  given 
either  six  months  after,  or  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death.  The  very  i>oorest  never  omit 
this  entertainment;  but  the  rich  give  other 
repasts  at  intervals  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or 
forty  days  after  the  death.  If  the  clothes  of 
the  deceased  were  not  good  at  his  death,  new 
are  made,  and  the  relatives  contribute  different 
articles,  such  as  shoes,  leggings,  leather  drink- 
ing cu]>s  (fur  travelling,)  &c.,  which  are  laid 
with  ttie  rest  of  the  things  on  the  mat,  and 
are  subsequeutly  distributed  *o  the  priest  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  tlioHc  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremonies.  The  family  can  retain  no- 
thing except  the  arms  which  the  deceased 
bore,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  which,  oat  oC  t«.- 
spect  to  his  memory,  is  'kept  «vx  uxoh'CcaSsl  >i)t^<b 
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stable,  and  well  fed  during  that  time.  When 
one  has  died  a  natural  death  at  home,  hia  body 
is  immediately  washed,  enveloped  in  new  white 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  buried  within  three 
or  four  hours,  the  immediate  neighbours  as- 
sisting in  the  first  portion  of  the  lamentation. 
If  he  was  kiUed  in  battle  (that  is,  a  bond  fide 
battle,  not  a  mere  excurnion  for  booty — for  a 
decided  line  of  distinction  is  drawn,)  he  is 
interred  in  the  clothes  he  was  killed  in,  and 
without  washing;  it  being  supposed  that  in 
this  state  he  will  be  at  once  received  into  para- 
dise, as  having  fallen  in  defence  of  his  coimtry; 
but  if  he  survive  his  wound  some  days,  he  is 
presumed  to  have  again  sinned,  (perhaps  in 
regretting  his  wound,  or  expressing  impatience 
under  it,)  and  must,  therefore,  be  washed  and 
dressed  for  his  immortal  journey.  The  same 
ceremonies  are  performed  at  the  death  of 
women  and  children,  but  the  assemblages  are 
less  numerous." 

The  mode  of  bringing  up  the  children  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  is  curious.  When  a  male 
child  is  bom,  he  is  presented  with  a  bow  and  a 
qui\er  of  anows,  as  symbolical  of  his  future 
destiny;  and,  to  secure  him  from  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye, 
au  amulet  is  bound  on  some  part  of  the  body. 
When  he  is  past  his  infancy,  he  is  taken 
VI  holly  from  the  paternal  home,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  some  warrior  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  military  exercises.  With  this 
sort  of  guardian  and  tutor,  who  is  called  an 
atalik,  the  youth  remains  for  six  or  eight 
years,  and  sometimes  more.  Here  he  perfects 
himself  in  all  gymnastic  exercises,  swimming, 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  of  popular  speaking; 
not  forgetting  the  predatory  art.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  latter  accomplish- 
ment has  been  in  less  request,  since  the 
union  has  taken  place  between  the  various 
Circassian  tribes.  "  An  atalik  not  only  feeds, 
clothes,  and  educates  the  pupil  gratuitously, 
but  gives  him  a  horse  and  arms.  lie  trusts  for 
his  recompense  to  the  spoil  his  foster-son  may 
take  in  battle,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  himself 
and  family  after  the  tutelage  is  over."  On  the 
return  of  the  youth  to  his  father's  house,  a 
splendid  banquet  is  spread,  to  which  his  friends 
and  relations  are  invited ;  he  gives  proof  of  his 
acquirements;  and  his  atalik  is  complimented 
and  loaded  with  presents.  Education,  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word,  is  not  In  a  very 
flourishing  state;  but  there  are  numerous 
establishments  where  youth  are  boarded  by 
the  mollahs,  and  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
Turkish  language,  and  to  quality  for  the  offices 
of  mollah  and  kadL 

GovxBKMBNT,  Laws,  &c— The  government 
of  Circassia  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
republic,  composed  of  three  classes— pshi  or 
princes,  vorks  or  nobles,  and  thfokotls,  free- 
men or  clansmen.  The  pshis»  however,  are 
leirarded  by  their  clans  rather  as  presiding 
maKistratea,  than  as  rulers  invested  with  un- 
contraJlable  uthority,  and  mar  be  deposed  for 


oppresaion  or  infirinKement  of  ancient  oss)^ 
Titles  are  never  used  in  addreasing  a  pshi;  vu 
is  any  distinction  of  rank  recogmscMl,  except 
in  as  far  as  relates  to  public  affairs.   Ilie  oaiy 
privileges  of  any  consequence  eq}oyed  by  him 
are,  that,  of  the  spoil  taken  txoxa.  the  enemy,  be 
may  retain  one-half  for  himself  and  Ijia  fanulr» 
and  that,  if  he  happen  to  be  in  possesskm  of 
a  port,  he  may  impose  a  trifling  custom-houM 
duty.    The  dignity  is  hereditary,  and,  on  (ailnie 
of  the  male  line,  descends  to  females ;  in  whiek 
case  the  lady  is  united  to  one  of  her  on 
nobles,  who  is  considered  as  being  the  brsvot 
and  best  allied  among  them.    The  pshi  sw 
is  deficient  in  bravery,  loses  the  whole  of  bi 
influence.     The  title  of  Tork  or  noble  is  alw 
hereditary.    Many  of  them  are  powerful ;  ui 
in  case  of  the  chief  being  incapable  or  utt- 
cherous,  or  his  line  being  extinct,  they  otiti 
succeed  to  the  chiefdom.    Among  some  of  tse 
tribes,  the  inferior  nobles  and  clansmm  ■* 
obliged  to  follow  their  chief  to  battle;  ni 
should  the  summons  be  disregarded,  all  o» 
nexion  between  the  two  parties  would  eeut, 
and  the  vork  would  be  tinder  the  ruinous  accei- 
sity  of  restoring  all  the  presents  which  keM^ 
his  ancestors  had  received  from  the  chief  m' 
his  progenitors.     The  thfokotl  or  freeoiai* 
a  landed  proprietor,  often  possessed  of  exut- 
sive  flocks  and  herds — wkiich  are  the  riches  of  ■ 
Circassian.    As  far  as  regards  his  pn>peit7,k( 
is  quite  independent  of  chief  or  noUe.  Ba 
chief  or  noble  is  called  his  konak  or  protecun 
and,  if  he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  konak's  «■■ 
duct,  he  can  place  himself  under  the  procecboi 
of  another.    As  the  influence  of  a  chief  is  > 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  fbUovcn.  is* 
power  of  changing  them  is  an  efltetnal  l■i^ 
guard  against  tyranny.     Every  stranger  *^ 
travels  in  Circassia  must  have  a  konak,  withi* 
which  he  wiU  be  seized  upon  and  madeasla«: 
the  danger  of  admitting  Uoasian  apies  readoi 
this  a  necessary  precaution. 

The  remaining  class  of  society  eonsiiti  d 
pshilts,  that  is,  serfs  or  slaves.  Some  of  thtf 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  cos- 
quered  aborigines;  others  are  priaoaers  tafcs 
in  battle,  or  persons  who,  on  enteriag  tk 
country,  have  neglected  to  place  theaocba 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  konak.  Their  ■■*' 
occupation  is  to  cultivate  the  grovii^  tead  tki 
horses  and  cattle,  and  serve  in  the  guest  hoiM 
which  is  the  residence  of  visitors.  Th*  sof  ii 
treated  with  much  kindness  i  he  esaaoi  be 
compelled  to  go  to  battle;  and  he  nayekoiB 
his  freedom,  either  by  purchase^  by  Maniif* 
with  a  Circassian,  or  by  adoption;  in  the  Isser 
case  the  serf  performs  the  oeremoBy  sf  mkiW 
a  woman's  breast,  after  which  he  hv  aB  the 
privileges  of  a  native,  and  thioogh  UH  ii  ■** 
garded  by  his  foster-parenta  with  thaww«< 
affection.  The  same  caemoaj  hi  soaiBBn 
extended  to  a  fiivourite  atnngo^  aad  wiih  A* 
same  result.  "  Slavery,  ^"i«T"f1lrg  t»  aW* 
cepution  of  the  vrord."  a^jra  Mr.  BcD,  '<«" 
not  exist  here,  and  ia  not  at  all  tht  to*  t^ 
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vhould  be  used  in  ipeaking  of  the  condition  of  i 
tlip  lowest  (crade  of  Circassians.     >Vheu  an  : 
indlTidoal  of  this  class  is  transferred  trom  one  ' 
occopier  of  land  to  another,  an  amount  of  i 
cattle  or  goods,  at  present  equivalent  to  from  | 
JEIS  to  ^£20,  is  paid  for  the  right  of  his  nervices ; 
but  such  transference  cannot  take  place  with-  I 
cot  the  servant's  consent,  and  he  receives  lodg-  | 
tag,  maintenance,  clothing,  and  some  gratuity  | 
yearly  for  his  semces.      iVhen  he  wishes  to  | 
warrj,  his  master  mast  pay  the  purchase-  ' 
money  of  his  beloved;  and,  with  regard  to  the  | 
childira,  the  boys  continue  servants  to  the  | 
aaster;  and  when  the  girls  are  married,  the  | 
money  paid  for  them  is  divided  between  the 
maater  and  the  father.    If  the  master  strike,  or 
otherwise  ill  use  a  servant,  he  has  a  right  to 
Insist  npon  being  sold  to  another.     He  may 
alao  buy   his   freedom,  the  present  price  of 
which  is  about  thirty  oxen.    Fines  for  his  mis- 
demeanors must  be  paid  by  his  master."     If  a 
aeif  leairea  his  master,  and  puts  himself  under 
the  protection  of  another,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  return;  but  must  pay  a  certain  sum 
fcr  his  ransom. 

A  Singular  institution  among  the  Circassians 
k  that  of  fraternities  or  brotherhoods,  each  of  . 
which  has  its  appropriate  name,  and  is  pre-  j 
rided  over  by  its  elders.    They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
Mdning  soch  an  equilibrium  of  power  as  would 
invent  any  chief  assuming  a  sovereign  autlio- 
riiy  over  adl.     "Tlie  Circassian  word  for  the 
iocletea  or  fraternities,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  is 
TIriUh,  which  signifies  also  seeds.    The  tradi- 
tkm  with  regard  to  them  is,  tliat  the  memlMtrs 
of  each  all  sprang  from  the  same  stuck  or  an- 
cestry; and  thus  they  may  be  considered  as  so 
Bany  septa  or  clans,  with  this  peculiarity — 
that,  like  seeds,  all  are  considered  e<iual.  Tbtrse 
eoouns-german,  or  members  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity, are  not  only  themselves  interdicted 
tnm  intermarrying,  but  their  serfs  too  must 
wed  with  the  serfs  of  another  fraternity;  and 
where,  as  ia  generally  the  case,  many  fraterni- 
ties enter  into  one  general  bond,  this  law^,  in 
icgBrd  to  marriage,  must  l>e  observed  by  all." 
Such  marriages  were  once  punished  by  drown- 
laf^  as  being  incestuous;  they  are  now  expiated 
by  •  flu*  of  2(JU  oxen,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
wife  to  her  parents.    The  fraternities  of  tbc 
■obies  are  divided  into  conHanguinities,  or  tar- 
Smm;  the  word  tarkos  signifies  "sworn  tuge- 
tber."    The  fraternities  vary  in  numbers  from 
U  or  30  to  3UU0 ;  and  every  individual,  serfs  in- 
cliided,  is  couiprised  in  some  one  of  them ;  for 
«t  Us  birth  he  is  held  to  belong  to  that  of  his 
UXhier.   "  Their  chief  peculiarities  arc,  thnt  the 
members  are  bound  naturally  to  protect  each 
other,  and  assist  in  paying  the  fines  of  indivi- 
4aiQa  who  may  commit  manslaugltter  or  other 
crimes ;  but  this  is  only  done  on  the  first,  or  first 
rnnA  aecund  occasions;  if  the  offence  is  again  . 
repeated,  the  society  takes  the  punishment  of  I 
the  individual  on  itself,  and  sometimes  inflicts  j 
<wrtb-     All  the  brotherhood  are  also  houud  to  , 


aid  any  member  who  may  fall  into  reduced  cir- 
cumstances; and  when  one  of  them  has  be- 
come the  konak,  all  the  rest  must  protect  and 
avenge  the  stranger.  In  travelling  they  enter 
the  family  houses  of  each  other,  as  freely  as  if 
they  were  brothcn  in  reality."  One  special 
duty  is  to  see  that  no  brother  disgrace  himself 
by  a  marringe  beneath  his  rank,  whatever  it 
may  be.  When  a  member  dies,  his  wife,  as 
having  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  fraternity, 
is  regarded  as  its  property,  and  is  given  in 
marriage,  without  payment,  to  another  mem- 
ber, who  must  supi>urt  her  children  if  she  have 
any.  But  if  she  is  permitted  to  marry  into 
another  fraternity,  she  must  part  with  her 
children,  who  must  remain  in  their  father's. 
If  she  be  too  old  to  be  remarried,  the  society 
must  support  her.  In  trials,  they  act  as  jurors, 
six  from  each  fraternity  concerned  being  the 
minimum  number;  and  the  fraternities  arc 
bound  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
which  are  passed  by  the  tribunal.  "  Tlicy 
are,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  essentially  the  govern- 
ment of  Circassia;  and  any  improvement  in 
it  niuHt  l>c  ingrafted  upon  theui,  deeply  rooted 
as  tliey  are  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  the 
people." 

There  is  a  thoroughly  primitive  simplicity  in 
the  mode  of  holding  their  judicial  assemblies. 
"  Immediately  on  arriving  in  a  district  where 
crimiuals  arc  reported  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
"  the  tamatas,  or  elders  and  others,  avsenible  in 
some  central  locality  which  affords  partial 
shelter  from  the  wind  then  prevailing;  and, 
whether  it  have  been  one  from  the  northward, 
bearing  frost  and  snow,  or  from  the  opposite 
quarter,  with  torrents  of  run,  the  proceedings 
of  tkiese  hardy  lawyers  of  the  hills  tiavc  gone  tm 
uninterruptedly.  If  the  ground  he  in  a  fit 
condition,  the  elders  seat  tliemselves  upon  it 
with  a  little  straw;  if  otherwise,  they  stand  in 
a  circle,  whAc  those  cspeciully  engaged  to  co- 
operate, (whose  muster-roll  is  a  notched  staff, 
and  none  of  whom  dare  quit  the  vicinity  of  the 
teittenngrmuti;  or  field  of  justice,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  three  presidents,) 
remain  around  on  horseback,  or  as  their  fancy 
may  lead  them,  listening  at  times  to  what  ia 
going  forward,  or  practicing  their  steeds,  ready 
to  be  dispatclied  to  bring  by  force  before  the 
elders  any  person  rci>orted  criminal,  and  who 
may  refuse  to  attend.  On  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  latter,  if  his  confession  agree  with 
the  information  against  liim,  he  is  at  once  ad- 
judged to  pay  the  tine  attached  to  liis  offence; 
and  payment  being  exacted  immediately  on 
condemnation,  the  most  difUcult  duty  of  the 
judges  a]>pears  to  be  that  of  valuing  the  arti- 
cles—horses, arm:i,  armour,  merchandise,  &c. 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  nuinher  of  oxen  one  is 
liable  to  pay;  viz.  6,  (or  3(iO  piasters,)  if  he 
prove  by  witnesses,  ou  his  oath,  that  he  viidted 
a  Russian  fort  solely  fur  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing salt;  24,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  held 
communication  for  other  purposes  with  tVve 
PDcniy;  but,  if  he  havf.  vf^')\*>>3^'^V{  \«^t^<i^u  XViu 
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national  oath  aicainst  such  practices,  and  it 
be  proved  that  he  has  broken  it  for  smy  pur> 
pose,  he  may  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his  life, 
which  he  or  his  fraternity  most  redeem  by  the 
payment  of  200  oxen,  or  their  value :  such  ex- 
tremity  is  not,  however,  resorted  to,  excepting 
after  repeated  transgressions.     The  same  fine 
falls  to  he  paid  by  any  one  whose  examination 
disagrees  with  the  report  against  him;  and 
who,  upon  being  put  to  his  oath,  can  be  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  witnesses  to  have 
forsworn  himself.      For  the  purpose  of  having 
the  oath  administered,  the  Koran  is  appended 
to  two  rife  rests,  hard  by  the  circle  of  elders, 
and  he  who  has  to  be  sworn  goes  there  apart 
with  three  or  four  of  them,  in  whose  presence 
he  makes  his  declaration,  taking  the  Koran  in 
his  hand,  and  saying,    '  This  is  the  book  of 
God,  and  I  declare,'  &c.     I  may  explain,  that 
the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to 
condemn  an  accused,  because  the  oath  of  the 
latter  is  taken;  and  if  its  testimony  disagree 
with  that  of  but  one  vritness,  the  one  is  held 
to  have  counterbalanced  the  other,  and  judg- 
ment cannot  then  be  pronounced,  but  by  the 
convention  of  the  judicial  elders  of  eight  fhu 
temities.    But  if  even  they  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  an  individual,  his  fraternity,  if  it 
still  think  him  undeserving  of  such  extremity, 
has  the  power  of  redemption,  by  the  pajrment 
of  200  oxen.     I  may  further  explain,  that  in 
each  firatemity  a  certain  number  of  the  tamatas 
or  elders,  (according  to  the  amount  of  the  fhi- 
temity,)  are  selected  by  their  fellows,  on  ac- 
count of  their  integrity,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience, and  solemnly  sworn  to  administer  justice 
according   to  conscience,  without  regard   of 
persons,  and  without  acceptance  of  fees  to  per- 
vert it.    These  elders  are  denominated  tarko- 
khass — that  is,  'sworn  justice.' 

"  In  the  judicial  and  other  assemblies,  any 
one  present  is  at  liberty  to  speak,  &ut  few  who 
are  not  tarko-khass,  or  at  least  elders,  are 
much  attended  to;  and  the  latter,  after  the 
evidence  in  a  trial  has  been  publicly  given  and 
debated  on,  go  apart  and  decide  upon  the  judg- 
ment, when  they  return  and  publicly  commu- 
nicate it  through  him  who  has  been  appointed 
president. 

"  During  the  present  circuit  for  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  it  has  so  happened,  that  many 
of  those  accused  have  been  found  to  have  ab- 
sented themselves.  In  such  a  case,  the  house 
of  the  accused  would  be  burned,  unless  some 
friend  became  guarantee  for  his  production  on 
his  return  home. 

"  In  cases  of  theft,  the  criminal  is  ordinarily 
tried  by  the  judicial  elders  of  his  own  frater- 
nity, and  that  of  the  person  robbed ;  but  the 
latter,  if  a  judicial  congress  be  assembled,  has 
his  choice  of  carrying  his  cause  before  it.  In 
the  former  case,  the  fine  (which  is  to  the  value 
of  seven  oxen,  in  addition  to  restitution  of  the 
value  of  the  article  stolen,  or  twenty-four  oxen, 
if  the  orime  be  a  second  one,)  Calls  to  be  divided 
amoBf  the  Jodicial  elder*  o(  the Uo  societies: 


in  the  latter,  these  fines  go  into  the  geoenl 
account  of  the  judicial  elders  and  their  assist- 
ants.   In  the  case  of  a  hardened  malefaftor, 
he  is  dealt  by  as  in  the  case  of  extreme  trea- 
chery; that  is,  he  is  either,  besides  condemna- 
tion on  his  last  oflTence,  a4jndged  and  pot  to 
death  by  his  own  firatemity,  (which  is  tki 
usual  mode,)  or  condemned  to  it  by  the  jodga 
of  eight  other  sodetiea,  leaving  the  power  of 
redemption  to  his  own."    It  does  not  appesr 
that  this  division  of  the  fines  among  the  judges 
has  at  all  the  eflTect  of  warping  their  judgment 
on  the  side  of  severity.    In  these  trials,  sImh 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  has  weight  only  ia 
proportion  to  his  known  credibility:  that  oft 
person  of  bad  character  is  not  admitted;  sod 
the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  speak  for  himieK 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

Rblioioii. — From  the  nomber  of  crosses  of 
the  St.  Andrew  form  which,  atone  period,  «at 
existing  in  the  Caucasian  provinces,  it  hu 
been  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  tkoM 
provinces  were  converted  tu  Christianity  bf 
St.  Andrew.  Others  have  attributed  the  bonoar 
to  St.  Nina,  a  Georgian  princess,  who  was  cos- 
temporary  with  Constantine.    Nothing  cemii 
is,  however,  known  upon  this  subject.    Mi- 
Spencer  was  assured,  by  several  AnneBin 
merchants,  who  declared  themselves  to  be  e]^^ 
witnesses,  that  "  at  the  base  of  the  Cancsasi 
a  tribe  still  exists  called  Kervisour,  who  kiw 
preserved  among  them  Christianity  to  the  pR- 
sent  day,  and  in  manners  and  customs  dUfcr 
entirely  from  every  other,  and  are  not  exeeeM 
by  any  in  bravery,  or  in  their  lore  of  iBi^ 
pendence.    They  are  atill  habited  in  aadert 
armour,  the  figure  of  a  cross  distinguishes  tlieir 
bucklers,  and  one  of  red  cloth  is  constsntly 
worn  on  the  breast.    It  is  generally  supposed, 
from  the  similarity  of  their  weaptms  with  thoK 
of  the  Normans  and  French  of  tint  middle  tffh 
that  they  are  descended  from  Gallic  anoeston 
They  added,  that  in  the  interior  of  Abaiiii 
between  Sonbachi   and   the  Alps,  a  ftesta 
number  of  remnants  of  the  ancient  ChrittiiBi 
exist  than  in  any  other  part  of  Circassia;  tkit 
several  churehes  are  in  tolerable  preservatks, 
and  must  have  been  fine  buildings;  and  tkic 
some  of  them  even  still  contained  the  laen' 
books  and  ancient  armour,  which,  aeeoidiiC 
to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  were  deposiial 
there  by  a  band  of  Christian  warriors  as  voiiw 
offerings,  in  gratitude  for  their  ddivenacc 
from  the  infidels."    If  there  be  aaj  tndk  is 
these  accounts,  it  ia    probable    that  tkic 
secluded  tribes  are  descended  from  the  Cn- 
saders. 

At  present,  the  religion  iMrofcssed  ky  ^ 
Circassians  is  Mahometaniam,  not  of  the  bm* 
rigid  kind,  mingled  with  a  little  of  heathwiiw. 
and  some  ceremonies  which  axe  obriosily^ 
rived  from  the  Christian  fUth.  Mr.Bdln* 
informed  by  one  of  the  jodgea,  that  it  «ai  wtf 
about  sixty  years  since  anytUng  Ukt  ■■'''' 
religions  observances  and  social  orto  v"* 
introduced  into  the  ooontiy;  aai  AA  P*^ 
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iouily,  intestimt  wan  and  feculs  rafired  gene- 
lUf  and  inoeuantly ;  and  the  only  aemblance 
t  icUgioB  eonaisted  in  lome  unmeaninfc  cere- 
Mmiea  performed  before  the  crosses.  "The 
ariedea  of  shade  in  religion,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
and  in  mannera-^apon  which  it  has  every- 
rhere  such  influence— I  find  to  be  consider* 
bk,  according  to  the  localities.  To  a  consi- 
arable  distance  aronnd  Anapa,  and  alonfc  the 
Lnfaan.  where  the  former  Turkish  inhabitants  of 
he  firontier  chiefly  traded,  their  influence  and 
nmple  have  tended  to  jci^e  a  supremacy  and 
wiiQrto  the  profeaaion  of  Mobammedism;  while 
rom  Gheleqjik  to  about  VVaia,  and  for  some 
iatance  inland,  there  is  mingled  with  that  faith 
,  atnniK  tinctore  of  Christian  observances: 
lent,  Eaater  (with  iu  dyed  CKgs,)  and  cami- 
al,  being  all  to  be  traced  amid  the  rude  rites 
iractiaed  at  their  respective  periods  of  the 
ear.  In  the  valley  of  Tshopsin  we  overtook  a 
ufe  body  of  men  and  lads  on  horse  and  foot, 
feparting  from  one  of  these  celebrations.  From 
FaSa  to  SOtsha,  where  there  has  always  been 
audi  Turkish  trade,  Mobammedism  is  again 
note  prevalent,  and  instances  are  to  be  found 
here  of  ita  having  triumphed  over  the  dis- 
inetioa  of  rank,  so  firmly  adhered  to  else- 
rfacre  in  casea  of  marriage.  The  ancient  cus. 
on,  however,  of  drinking  wine  has  kept  its 
mting  among  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
itanta  of  these  parts,  and  will,  I  presume, 
mg  continue  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the 
tpnach  of  infidelity  it  entails— habits  being 
raofter  than  precepts.  Southward  of  SAuha 
etc  are  again  traces  of  Christianity;  while, 
varda  the  high  mountains  inland,  many  are 
1  to  live  apparently  regardless  of  all  reli- 
a." 

be  wearing  of  black  by  the  females,  when 

ath  occurs  in  a  family,  seems  to  be  a  ves- 

of  Christianity,  the  practice  being  for- 

an  by  all  rigid  Mussulmans.    Among  the 

vala  ia  one  which  the  Circassians  them- 

a  atate  to  have  been  instituted  in  honour 

lO  Virgin  Mary,  when  Christianity  was 

lent.    It  is  called  Mcrem,  and  lasts  for 

a/a,  during  which  time  troops  of  young 

fo  from,  house  to  house,  and  spend  the 

in  dancing,  singing,  regaling,  and  in- 

Merem  to  send  them  always  health, 

and  happiness.     Sacrifices  are  made 

I  occasion,  and  provisions  distributed 

the  poorer  inhabitants.    Another  festi- 

the  aspect  of  being  derived  partly  from 

h  aource.    It  is  called  the  Feast  of 

.tion.    Every  boy,  after  a  certain  age, 

preaented  to  God  at  this  festival,  and 

U  must  be  sacrificed  fur  him.    The 

al  commences  with  a  brief  petition  to 

It  God"(Taakho)  to  confer  every  bless- 

ivert  every  evil;  after  which  cakes  of 

d  bread  and  goblets  of  shuat  are 

r  the  priest  and  distributed  to  the 

and  the  sacrifice  is  then  performed. 

e  of  heathenism  in  the  Circassians 

cd  by  their  lielief  in,  and  homage 


paid  to,  a  sort  of  subordinate  deities,  among 
whom  are  Tshiblr,  the  spirit  of  thunder,  S<-o- 
xer^s,  who  holds  the  winds  and  waves  in  sub- 
jection, and  other  imaginary  beings,  the  pro- 
tectors of  agriculture,  woods,  &c.  The  Cir- 
cassians have  likewise  many  superstitions- 
Persons,  for  instance,  whose  eyes  are  of  a  certain 
I  colour  and  form  are  supposed  to  be  afllicted 
with  the  evil  eye,  and  to  be  dangerous  to  what- 
ever they  look  upon;  and  even  deformed  per- 
sons are  considered  as  unconscious  agents  of 
evil  spirits.  When  a  man  is  wounded,  every 
weapon  is  removed  fh>m  his  sight,  and  a  basin 
of  water  is  placed  at  his  chamber  door  with  an 
egg  in  it,  and  a  ploughshare  beside  it,  to  scare 
away  any  demon  who  might  intend  to  molest 
him.  At  night,  partly  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  partly  to  amuse  him,  his  friends,  male 
and  female,  assemble  around  him,  and  spend 
the  hours  in  telling  tales,  music,  and  buf- 
foonery. 

Lamouaqb.— The  dialects  spoken  by  the 
Caucasian  tribes  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
but  the  three  principal  Circassian  languages 
appear  to  be,  the  Adlghe,  the  Azra,  and  the 
Abaxa.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  widely 
diflTused;  it  being  spoken  firom  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Kabarda  to  the  Black  Sea.  and 
along  the  coast  fh>m  the  Kuban  to  the  Bu — 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  coast  line.  The 
Abaza  prevails  from  the  Bu  to  the  Ilamisb,  and 
the  Azra  firom  the  Ilamish  to  the  frontier  of 
Mingrelia. 

Tlie  Circassian  language  has  no  literature,  is 
difficult  to  learn,  and  is  said  by  linguists  to  be 
without  the  slightest  affinity  to  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  ia  difficult  even  to 
convey,  in  European  characters,  an  idea  of  its 
sound.  "  An  anecdote,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, "  is 
related  of  one  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  famous 
for  his  love  of  letters,  who  sent  a  learned  Turk 
to  the  Caucasus,  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  reduce  it  to  established  rules. 
After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  master, 
hopeless  of  success  in  his  enterprise,  carrying 
with  him  a  bag  of  pebbles,  which  he  shook, 
saying,  that  he  could  give  no  better  imitation 
of  the  sounds  of  the  Umguage  spoken  by  that 
people."  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  anecdote.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Lesghees,  a  kindred  race  with  the 
Circassians,  came  originally  from  Affglianis- 
tan.  Now,  precisely  the  same  story  is  current 
with  respect  to  the  Affghan  language.  A  cer- 
tain king,  we  are  told,  dispatched  his  vizier  to 
collect  aill  existing  vocabularies  and  dialects. 
When,  on  his  return,  the  vizir  came  to  speak 
of  the  Affghanee,  he  stopped,  produced  a  tin 
pot,  which  contained  a  stone,  and  began  to 
rattle  it.  Being  asked  by  the  monarch  what  be 
meant,  he  replied,  that  he  had  failed  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  AfiFghanee  tongue,  and 
could  only  give  an  idea  of  it  by  rattling  a  stone 
in  a  tin  pot.  The  Affghan  language  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  always  laboured  undct  o\i^vo- 
brium.    Maiiomet  is  said  Xo  Xia.'ve  dL«c\ax«^\\dsX 
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the  Affjcbimee  was  to  be  the  lanKuagre  of  the 
infernal  re(ciona,  as  Arabic  was  to  be  that  of 
heaven;  and  in  the  Oriental  comparison  of 
lanfOtaKCB,  Arabic  is  denominated  tcimcr; 
Turkinh,  acittuij,li\hwfnt ;  l'en\&n,  lu^iir ;  and 
Ilindustanep,  M.ilt;  while  the  luckless  AtT};ha- 
nee  Ih  cnntrmptuoualy  likened  to  thr  bmyitig 
oj  tin  in*. 

A:«TmuiTiKs.— The  antiquities  of  Circassia 
are  not  numerous.  AmonK  them  are  tumulL 
similar  to  those  of  Krim  Tartary,  but  more 
various  in  form  and  lar^e  in  (limentiions.  Some- 
times they  arc  wlioUy  composed  of  earth;  at 
others  they  are  ^irt  by  a  stone  wall;  and  a 
third  kind  are  mere  cairns — vast  heaps  of  loose 
stones.  Trailition  represents  them  as  tombs 
of  the  distinKuished  warriors  of  a  race  who 
occupied  the  country  betore  the  present  race. 
.Mr.  Spenrer  vitited  mw  which  had  been  long 
before  opened  near  Siijiik  Kaleh,  and  was  con- 
sequently euipty.  Tiie  interior  was  a  lar^e 
arched  vault,  built  of  cut  stone,  united  without 
cement;  and  the  fkill  displayed  in  its  con- 
strnetiim,  and  the  admirable  turn  of  tbe  arch, 
proved  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
liiKhly  civilized  people.  There  is  still  another 
kind,  whirh  in  found  in  various  parts.  It  con- 
sists of  four  enomums  nlabs  of  stone,  and  one 
laid  upon  them.  Mr.  Bell  saw  one  in  the  valley 
of  I'shat,  the  four  uprights  of  which  were  each 
S  feet  hiKh;  the  coveriuK  stone  beintc  9  feet 
louK  and  6  feet  bnmd.  In  the  front  slab  was 
a  circular  aperture,  lar^c  enough  to  admit  the 
head  of  a  child.  In  M)me  places  there  are 
found  antique  statues  of  common  stone,  rudely 
carved.  They  represent  "a  human  flKure  of 
either  sex,  with  a  lar|;c  head,  flat  breast,  short 
neck,  broad  face,  liiKh  cheek  bones,  and  flat 
nose,  exactly  like  a  Calmuck;  and  the  head- 
dress is  pn'ciMcly  similar  to  that  worn  by  a 
Calmuck  woman  of  the  preseut  day."  This 
would  seeui  to  be  sutflcicnt  evidence  that,  at 
some  distant  ]>eriod,  unrecorded  in  history,  the 
Calmucks  wf>re  lords  of  the  ascendant  in  this 
country;  since  ntmc  but  a  Calmuck  could  have 
any  wish  to  employ  sculpture  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Calmuck  ugliness.  Amon^  the 
visible  relics  of  ("hristianity  are  a  Greek  cross, 
aboat  1*2  feet  hi|ch,  with  a  nearly  effaced  in- 
scription, on  a  hill,  in  the  i^len  of  Lukwa;  and 
several  crosses  of  in>n  in  other  places,  some 
pendent  from  trees,  and  some  erect.  One  of 
these  hantc>  from  the  arm  of  a  huKe  old  oak,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  an  iron  wedxe,  in  the 
valley  of  Saahe.  Three  hooks  depend  from  it, 
which,  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  were  the  reci|>ients  of 
many  a  various  offerlnic,  which  were  scrupu- 
lously left  there  till  borne  off  piecemeal  by 
the  elements.  Some  raf^s  of  the  last  showed 
that  such  offerings  had  not  long  since  been 
made." 

IIisTOBT^The  history  of  the  Circassians,  in 
ancient  times,  and  even  dowii  to  a  very  recent 
period,  is  enveloped  in  complete  darkness. 
Borne  writm,  founding  their  system  on  vague 
miUtiona  which  exist  in  tVuit  couuiry,  \iv)« 


ima(0ned  that  the  western  Caurasus  was  the 
abode  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  the  present  na- 
tives are  descended  fkom  those  warlike  female*. 
Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  CancsHi 
claim  the  Arabs  as  their  ancestors.  In  bkr 
manner,  the  LesKhees,  as  we  have  mentioBivl 
under  the  head  of  "  Language,"  have  bem  imp- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  .iffghanistan.  Ttute 
is,  however,  no  evidence  in  support  of  thrv 
systems;  of  which  the  last  seem^  to  be  tbe 
most  plausible.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  tlut 
the  Caucasian  tribes  were  never  subdorJ  by 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  l(oman»,  or 
the  Eastern  emperors.  Yet  the  primitive  raff 
must,  at  some  period  or  other,  have  bers 
brought  under  the  yoke,  exterminated,  or  n- 
pel  led ;  for  the  present  possi-sMirs  do  nut  swrt 
themselves  to  have  sprung  from  the  aborici:<'^ 
They  say  that,  before  their  race  occupied  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  diad- 
nutive  in  stature,  that  a  hare  served  them  tea 
steed,  instead  of  a  hornr.  The  assertioa.  ihit 
their  predecessors  used  hares  as  hones,  iipn- 
bably  only  a  hyperbolical  mode  of  expres^iu 
contempt  for  their  weakness. 

In  the  lOth  century  we  find  Cirrassia  iiri- 
dentally  mentioned  by  an  Knglishmaa.  \b- 
thony  Jenkinson,  who  was  dispatched  to  Ko- 
sia  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  states  that  he  haJ  ■ 
conference  with  an  Armenian,  who  was  wstu 
him  by  the  king  of  Georgia,  who  was  loi^ 
oppressed  by  the  "  great  Turke  and  the  Sophif,' 
and  wished  for  his  advice  how  to  send  ■ 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  aM*- 
ance.  "  Unto  whom,"  says  Jenkinson,  *  I  iJ^ 
answer,  not  only  persuading  him  to  send  kii 
ambassadour  to  Russia,  not  doubting  that  hr 
should  find  him  most  honourable,  and  inebud 
to  helpe  him;  but  also  I  directed  him  hiss? 
how  the  said  king  may  aend  by  the  coiutiTO' 
Chircassie,  through  the  favour  of  Tenexat,  kiaf 
of  the  aame  country,  whose  daughter  the  faV 
king  had  lately  married."  The  king  of  llr 
cassie,  of  whom  Jenkinson  speaks,  «•*■  v 
doubt,  a  prince  of  only  one  of  the  Canntfitf 
tribes ;  had  he,  at  so  comparatively  reccK  • 
period,  been  the  monarch  of  the  whole  cosBur- 
tradition  vronld  certainly  not  have  ikUed  H 
preserve  some  remembrance  of  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  IMh  ecnlWT.  • 
Circassian  prince  stands  recorded  m  a  ti^ 
to  his  native  land.  This  person  wm  PnM> 
Alexander  Becovlch,  the  son  of  a  ckkftMS  it 
Kabarda,  who  was  partly  educated  in  K«w*> 
In  1713,  this  reneprade  presented  ta  the  fttf 
Peter  a  project  for  subjugating  the  Caacaau 
tribes.  The  Muscovite  monarch  was.  be«««'i 
too  busily  occupied  in  the  war  with  Svrdrti, 
to  attempt  carrying  the  pro>cct  into  c*^ 
Becovich  was  dispatched,  in  I717,  with  u  arc/ 
to  conquer  Khiva;  but  he  was  deltawi  aai 
taken  prisoner,  and  lost  his  own  hcai  B-* 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  army. 

By  the  unprincipled  seiaure  of  tht  Criarr. 
and  all  the  territory  on  the  north  flf  the  Kshafi 
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he  Circassians.  In  1792,  the  profligate  em- 
ress  Catherine  directed  the  Tchernomoraki 
loaaacks  to  be  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  settled  on  those  of  the  Kuban* 
!1us  measiure  was  avowedly  taken  for  the  pur- 
oae  of  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  Circassians, 
nd  eheciung  their  incursions.  It  is  probable 
hat  there  were  other  motlTes  besides  that  which 
ras  assigned.  These  Cossacks  were  turbulent 
objects,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  to 
ilaee  them  where  they  would  have  sufficient 
eenpcition  to  prevent  them  from  being  trou- 
tlesome;  they  were  of  predatory  habits,  and 
rere  therefore  likely  to  keep  alive  a  quarrel 
rith  the  Circassians,  which  might  be  made 
•e  of  as  a  pretext  for  subjugating  the  latter, 
hoold  a  £svourable  opportunity  occur.  Hos- 
Qities  between  the  two  parties  did  accordingly 
ake  place.  In  1800,  Dr.  Clarke  was  present  at 
.conference  between  the  Circassians  and  Rus- 
ians,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kuban,  in 
rkich  a  peac^  or  rather  an  armistice,  was 
greed  upon.  In  this  case.  Dr.  Clarke  was 
iivcm  to  understand  by  the  Russians,  tliat  the 
suit  of  agfnession  was  entirely  on  the  side 
i  the  Circassians;  but,  for  the  truth  of  this, 
le  had  only  Russian  evidence.  "  The  picture," 
ajn  the  lion  in  the  fable,  "  would  have  been 
,atte  the  reverse  had  a  lion  been  the  painter." 
In  17B4  an  event  occurred  which  was  ulti- 
■ately  productive  of  important  consequences. 
)eifaroas  to  possess  a  station  for  carrying  on 
oasmercial  intercourse  with  the  Caucasian 
rikc«f  the  Porte,  in  that  year,  obtained  per* 
fitom  a  Circassian  prince  to  make  a 
It  at  Anapa.  At  that  place  the  Turks 
■lit  a  fint,  and  .established  a  pasha.    A  few 

afterwards,  another  Circassian  prince 

,  to  them  a  similar  privilege  at  StijCik 
Caldi.  In  both  these  instances,  the  occupation 
mm  granted  merely  as  a  matter  of  favour:  no 
Bittorial  cession  was  made.     It,  however, 

;  war  and  Russian  encroachment  to  the 
coast,  and  was  at  last  converted 
tfo  a  pretext  for  still  more  violent  encroach- 

Anapa  was  thrice  taken  by  the  Rus- 
in  1791,  1807,  and  182!^  and  the  same 
lie  was  twice  shared  by  Sftjiik  Kaleh.  From 
w  latter  settlement  the  Turks  were  finally 
tpiiB*^,  in  1820,  by  the  Circassians  them* 
ilsci^  wlio  were  irritated  by  the  flrequent  in- 
odnetion  of  the  plague,  through  the  careless- 
■■  oC  their  Ottoman  friends. 
At  length,  the  moment  arrived  when  the 
occupation  of  Anapa  and   SOjiik 

bj  the  Turks  was  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
,  by  Russia.  When  the  emperor  Nicholas 

iced  the  war  against  the  Porte,  in  It^ 
(  gplrmnly  pledged  himself  not  to  derive 
7  tcnitorial  advantage  in  case  of  his  being 
«  eonqnerar.  The  pledge  was  speedily  bro- 
m;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  folly 
thooe  who  pat  faith  in  it  was  as  enor- 
ttac  perfidy  of  him  by  whom  it  was 

When  the    Turkish    govemmeat 

ia  frightened  into  a  treaty,  by  the  rapid  ad- 


vance of  the  Muscovite  army,  Russia,  affecting 
to  consider  Circassia  as  a  Turkish  dependency, 
inserted  in  tlie  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  a 
few  words,  by  which  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuban  river  to  port  St.  Nicholas,  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  300  miles,  was  made  over  to  the 
Russian  autocrat.  It  is  avowedly  on  this  un- 
tenable ground,  and  this  alone,  that  Russia 
presumes  to  treat  the  firee  Circassians  as  rebel- 
lious subjects,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
them  in  a  manner  which  is  well  worthy  of  such 
a  cause  and  such  invaders. 

Pormidable  as  was  the  power  which  now 
summoned  them  to  yield  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  the  Circassians  scorned  to  bend  before  it. 
They  were  "convinced,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "that 
for  them  the  only  hope  dwelt  in  native  swords, 
and  native  ranks.  They  made  preparation, 
therefore,  to  continue  alone  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia. For  this  purpose  Seflr  Bey,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  princes,  lladji-okee  Meh- 
met,  their  chief  judge,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  provinces.  In  each  province  they  were 
met  by  a  congress  of  delegates,  specially 
chosen,  who  took  oath  for  their  respective  com- 
munities, that  they  would  remain  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  would  reject  whatever  terms  of 
submission  Russia  might  propose,  unless  under 
their  general  concurrence  and  sanction.  At 
the  same  time  they  constituted  the  prince  and 
the  judge  their  ambassadors  for  procuring 
foreign  aid ;  and  the  former  their  plenipoten- 
tiary for  remaining  abroad  in  prosecution  of 
that  object.  A  special  condition  was  made,  I 
believe,  for  the  consent,  or  even  presence,  of 
Seflr  Bey,  before  any  change  could  be  made  in 
the  terms  of  the  convention.  Ue  has  now 
(in  1837)  been  absent  for  about  seven  years." 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  militaiy 
operations,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that, 
at  various  subsequent  periods,  additional  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
union  among  the  tribes.  Among  them  was  the 
general  administering  of  an  oath,  by  which 
the  person  taking  it  bound  himself  "to  remain 
true  to  his  coimtry,  to  hold  no  communication 
by  trade,  or  in  any  other  manner,  with  its  ene- 
mies the  Russians;  and  denounce  those  who 
do,  and  assist  in  their  condemnation  and  pun* 
ishment;  to  abandon  entirely  the  habit  of 
stealing  from  his  countrjrmcn,  and  to  inform 
against  those  who  do  so,  and  to  assist  in  their 
condemnation  and  punishment,  lie  bound 
himself  fiirther,  to  make  unreserved  confession 
in  regard  to  all  acts  at  variance  with  these 
engagements  in  which  he  had  participated,  or 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  time 
past."  By  putting  an  end  to  predatory  incur- 
sions, one  stumbling-block  of  offence  between 
the  tribes  was  effectually  removed.  An  oath 
of  this  nature  had  been  suggested,  thirty  years 
before,  by  a  native,  but  ia  was  not  until  1834 
that  it  was  adopted,  on  the  recommenda.t.\.Qi&. 
of  Mr.  Urquhart,  a  talented  ILnf^vt^  %«n!t\«.- 
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man,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Circas- 
sian cause,  and  visited  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  it.  lie  also  made  many  valuable 
suKi^estions  as  to  their  means  of  defence,  re- 
commended the  formation  of  a  central  Kovem- 
ment,  and  devised  for  them  a  national  standard. 
The  uevice  is  three  golden  arrows,  crosKed,  on  a 
fcreen  field,  over  wliich  are  several  white  stars, 
indicating  the  number  of  independent  states 
united  in  the  confederacy.  Mr.  i>pencer,  who 
was  present  witen  the  Hhk  arrived,  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by 
a  vast  assembly  of  the  people.  "The  valiant 
chief,  llirsia  Sultoune  OkIou,  unfurled  the 
splendid  national  banner  he  had  just  received 
from  Stamboul,  wrought  by  the  beautiful 
hands  of  a  Circassian  princess  occupying  a 
hiKh  station  in  the  Turkish  empire.  At  the 
si^ht  of  the  lonK-expected  national  Aag,  thou- 
sands of  swords  flew  in  the  air,  and  one  uni- 
versal Iou((-continued  shout  of  joy  burst  from 
the  immen&e  multitude.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  display  of  eutuusiasm,  nor  a  fiercer  de- 
termination exhibited  by  a  people,  to  defend 
their  father-land."  The  example  which  had 
been  set  by  Mr.  Urquhart  was  followed,  in  1837, 
ItCM,  and  IKVJ,  by  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lon^more, 
the  former  of  whom  resided  two  years,  and  the 
latter  one  year,  in  Circassia,  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  independence. 

Of  the  early  events  of  the  war  little  has  been 
recorded.  Lurope  had  not  begun  to  feel  an 
interest  in  Circassian  affairs,  and  Uu^sia  could 
not  be  expected  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the 
disappointments  she  met  with  in  the  pursuit 
of  her  ambitious  schemes.  At  the  period  when 
the  content  commenced,  the  Uussiau  army  of 
the  Caucasus  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
from  JO.lKiO  to  Wi.lKH)  men.  Deficient  as  our 
information  is,  we  know  that,  from  18:i0  to  iXi-i, 
this  large  force  was  unable  to  make  any  per- 
manent impression  on  the  Circassian  territory. 
Inroads  were,  indeed,  made  into  Circassia,  and 
villages  were  destroyed;  but  seldom  without 
heavy  loss,  aud  scarcely  ever  without  being 
avenged  by  Circassian  inroads  into  the  district 
beyond  the  Kuban.  In  1832,  the  Russians 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  at  Ghelei^ik,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Circaasiai)s, 
however,  soon  rendered  the  colony  too  hot 
for  its  few  inhabitants,  who  were  glad  to 
abandon  it.  A  fort  was  substituted  in  its  stead, 
with  a  garrison  of  2UUU  men,  who  were  soon 
closely  cooped  up  in  it  by  the  active  moun- 
taineers. In  1832  also,  a  part  of  the  enem/s 
force  was  diverted  from  Circassia,  by  an  out- 
break of  the  Lesghian  tribes,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  quelling  a  formidable  revolt  which  was 
organized  by  the  nobles  of  Georgia.  In  1834 
and  I8:i5  Ilussia  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
she  had  been  in  the  preceding  years;  in  1834 
the  Circassians  had  the  upper  hand  in  seven 
encoimters,  and  in  1835  they  succeeded  in 
baMing  all  the  efforts  of  the  invading  hordes, 
hnd  "sent  them  bootleu  home,  aaOL^tta!(.\i&t> 


beaten  back"  to  their  winter  qu&rten  behind 
the  Kuban. 

One  of  the  measures  on  which  the  Rossiaiu 
mainly  relied  for  reducing  the  refractory  tnbei 
to  submission,  was  the  establishment  of  • 
blockade  along  the  coast,  to  cut  off  the  supplf 
of  arms,  ammunition,  ami  salt.  But,  indepen- 
dent of  the  danger  arising  from  the  notonoui 
unsafeness  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  un»kdiid- 
ness  of  Muscovite  sailors,  there  was  anutbcr 
cause  which  rendered  the  blockade  meflicieat. 
The  light  boats  and  vessels  of  the  Tunuaod 
Greeks  who  carried  on  the  trade,  could  elude 
the  heavy  sailing  vessels  by  which  they  *crc 
pursued,  and  could  take  retuge  in  inlets,  *bi- 
ther  it  was  impossible  to  lollow  them;  btiof 
manned  by  skilful  sailors,  they  could  slw 
venture  to  keep  the  sea  in  winter,  when  tse 
blockading  squadron  was  compelled  to  KtiK 
into  a  distant  harbour.  Already  some  ol  tu 
Russian  ships  had  been  wrecked  in  aitemptui; 
to  capture  the  hardy  violators  ot  the  blocudt- 

The  means  hitherto  employed  having  Uil<^ 
it  became  necessary  to  devise  others,  vuct 
■light  be  more  effectual.  Two  plans  *tn 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  emperor  NicboUi 
for  his  choice.  One  of  these  plans,  which  b 
believed  to  have  been  supported  by  Coast 
Woronzow,  deprecated  the  waste  o'  blood  aa< 
treasure  which  must  be  caused  by  a  cos- 
tin  oance  of  a  hopeless  struggle  to  conqnerhy 
brute  force,  and  recommended  the  trial  of  > 
contrary  system.  Proposing  still  to  msioitfi 
the  blockaue,  and  some  forts  on  the  cosst,  lai 
to  resist  loreign  interference  in  the  quesuM, 
it  counselled  the  opening  of  a  comawKtil 
intercourse  with  the  Circassians,  and  tkt 
lavishing  of  honours  and  advantages  npon  indi- 
viduals possessing  influence;  by  the  gtadvl 
and  silent  operation  of  which  proceedmic*.  * 
was  hoped  that  the  Circassians  would  at  Irnftk 
be  so  thoroughly  broken  in  as  to  sabnit  d 
their  own  accord  to  the  sovereignty  of  Kutsik 

The  pacific  system-mongers  wished  to  |M- 
ceed  by  gradually  undermining;  bat  this** 
by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  militaiy  clM 
who  naturally  preferred  the  more  vkdent  pi>- 
cess  of  storming.  The  second  plan  is  aserihel 
to  General  Williamiueff',  and  is  such  as  eoeO 
Genghis  Khan's  chiefs  mixht  have  Conned,  i* 
a  preliminary  to  the  main  operatioa.  it  F*** 
posed  that  a  strict  blockade  should  be  eats- 
blished  along  the  coast,  by  means  of  inrtt 
erected,  and  strongly  garrisoned,  wkeicvcr  >> 
was  possible  for  a  vessel  of  any  kind  to  ciw 
with  supplies  for  the  Circassians.  Viooi  the* 
forts,  which  were  to  be  linked  cogetker  if  ' 
military  road,  he  purposed  to  spread  «kw|*' 
tion  up  the  valleys  which  led  iniu  tte  Isierior* 
Ten  battalions,  two  steun-boata,  and  •  i<** 
of  transports  provided  with  guu  and  Mh*% 
were  required  tor  this  aerrica.  TUi  Wif 
accomplished,  a  certain  district  WM  *>  b>  , 
selected,  and  invested  hy  a  Una  at  fert^M*^ 
munioating  with  each  other.  Ihe  aiwf  *■* 
vhen  to  be  let  iooae  upoB  tha  dnoMi  dJhoiefc 
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aad  fire  and  swrnd  were  to  spread  their  ravages 
iD  every  direction,  till  the  last  house  was  con- 
sumed, and  the  last  inhabitant  driven  out  or 
exterminated.  The  horrible  process  was  then 
to  be  repeated  in  another  district,  and  perse- 
vered In  till  the  whole  country  was  either  bent 
to  the  yoke,  or  rendered  a  desert,  where  nuthiui; 
would  meet  the  eye  but  blackened  ruius  and 
bleeding  corpses.  This  par(  ut'  the  K^udly 
scheme  was  to  occupy  lo,UUU  soldiers  and  a 
fmrmidable  train  oi  artiller}* ;  and,  it'  all  these 
"appliances  and  means  to  bout"  were  Kranted, 
WiiUaminelf  pledged  himsell  to  consummate 
the  work  of  destruction  in  seven  years.  Ills 
plan,  being  in  the  true  Muscovite  spirit,  was 
adopted.  The  sev«>n  years  have,  however, 
passed  away,  and  the  work  yet  remains  uncon- 
Mun  mated. 

While  the  Russian  cabinet  was  thus  occupied 
Id  framing  schemes  for  enslaving  them,  the 
Cireaasians  issued  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, addressed  to  tbe  sovereigns  of  Euroi>e 
•Bd  Asia.    It  is  an  animated  and  well-reasoned 
production,  appealing  powerfully  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  other  countries,  and  breathing 
•  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  their 
iaiolent  foes,     "it  is  with  the  profoundeet 
ImmUiation  we  have  learnt,"  says  this  mani- 
**  that  our  countiy  is  marked,  on  all  the 
■pa  printed  in  Europe,  as  a  portion  of  Russia; 
that  treaties,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  have 
aigned  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  pre- 
to  hand  over  to  the  Russians,  these 
that  make  Russia  tremble,  and  these 
■ountaina  where   her  footsteps   have   never 
CiMDc;  tluit  Russia  tells  in  the  west,  that  the 
Cfaeaaaiana  are  her  slaves,  or  wild  bandits  and 
wnifea,  whom  no  kindness  can  soften,  and  no 
]•■«  am  restrain.  We  most  solemnly  protest  in 
tte  fSace  of  Heaven  against  such  womanisb  arts 
^h1  Calsehood.    Vte  answer  words  with  words, 
Wt  it  ia  truth  against  falsehood.    For  4(>  years 
^a  tevc  protested  triumphantly  against  accusa- 
with  our  arms ;  this  ink,  as  the  blood  we 
•pilt,  declares   our   Independence;   and 
the  seals  of  men  who  have  known  no 
>r,  save  the  decision  of  their  country— 
wbo  understand  no  subtle  arguments,  but 
know  how  to  use  their  weapons  when  the 

!■  come  within  their  reach." 

The  truth  of  this  last  assertion  had  already 
hats  amply  proved,  and  still  further  proot  was 
Mgbfded  by  the  next  campaign,  that  of  lK:i6. 
%TUluunineff  commenced  with  considerable 
tiHOcar  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  scene 
Of  action  was  the  north-west  angle  of  Circassia, 
ipiised  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Kuban  and  Abnn.  On  the  latter  stream, 
rises    on  the  northern    slope  of  the 

sua  and  falls  into  the  Kuban,  two  forts 

^  alxvady  been  erected  at  Nicolaefski  and 
^^H.  Having  thus,  as  he  supposed,  made  all 
■naie  on  tbia  line  of  operations,  Williamineff, 
»ltk  IftfOOO  men,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery. 
Us  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Abim,  for 
of  penetrating  to  the  coast.   By 


dint  of  extraordinary  exertions,  and  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  lives,  he  succeeded  in  opening 
his  way  to  Sujak  Kaleh,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  he  immediately  entrenched 
himself,  and  began  the  construction  of  a  fort. 
j  There  he  was  seconded  by  a  squadron  con- 
I  sitting  of  a  large  frigate  and  five  smaller  ves- 
I  sels.  But  he  had  made  no  more  permanent 
impression  on  the  country  than  the  oar  makes 
upon  the  water  through  which  it  passes;  he 
was  master  of  only  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  encamped,  and  scarcely  of  that.  Wliile 
i  one  body  of  mountaineers  gathered  round 
I  and  harassed  him  by  hourly  aitHcks,  and  an- 
other ravaged  the  Kussiaii  territory  north  of 
the  Kuban,  numerous  w(>ll-a|)pointi>d  guerilla 
parties  occupied  all  the  defiles,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Abun,  on  the  route  by  which  he  had 
entered  Circassia.  All  supplies  were  as  effec- 
tually cut  off  from  liiin,  except  by  sea,  at 
though  he  had  been  surrounded  by  an  insur- 
mountable brazen  wall:  sucb,  indeed,  has  uni- 
formly been  the  state  of  all  the  forts  erected 
along  the  coast,  all  of  which  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  even  the  forage  for  their  cattle 
conveyed  to  them  by  transports.  In  spite  of 
the  sickness  of  his  troops,  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions and  stores,  and  the  perpetual  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  cost  him  several  hundred 
men,  Williamineff  lingered  in  his  useless  con- 
quest till  autumn.  Necessity  at  last  com- 
pelled him  to  think  of  retreating.  Day  after  day 
his  weary  march  was  furiously  broken  in  upon 
by  his  irritated  foes,  and  the  route  along  which 
he  had  moved  might  be  trace<l  by  deserted 
arms  and  baggage,  and  lifeless  Russians.  Few 
recrossed  the  Kuban ;  and  it  is  said  that  these 
few  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a  decep- 
tion which  was  practised  by  their  commander- 
Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
river  in  the  presence  of  the  Circassians,  who 
were  pressing  on  him,  he  assured  them  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  he  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  em- 
peror ordering  him  to  desist  from  hostilities. 
The  credulous  Circassians  put  faith  in  his  story, 
and  suffered  him  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

Shortly  after  the  Russian  general  had  aban- 
doned Sujuk  Kaleh,  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  migbt  have  led  to  the  most  important 
consequences.  An  English  trading  vessel, 
called  the  Vixen,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  salt  for 
the  Circassians,  was  seized  in  the  bay  of  SCijCkk 
Kaleh  by  a  Russian  corvette,  under  pretence  of 
having  violated  the  blockade,  and  was  taken  to 
Sebastopol,  where  she  was  condemned  at  a 
lawful  prize.  The  British  government  had 
never  recognised  this  pretended  blockade,  and 
it  was  cognizant  of  the  sailing  of  the  Vixen, 
but  took  no  step  to  prevent  it.  This  seizure 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Russian  governments;  and  it  was 
generally  expectcil  that  the  former  would  have 
insisted  upon  reparation  for  the  wrong.  But, 
for  some  reason  which  it  wonVd  V>e  dinicvAXXjo 
divine,  tbe  insult  was  pa&sed  o\ct,  va^  ^Binawva. 
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was  allowed  to  triumph,  and  to  boast,  as  she 
Bubsequently  did,  that  England  stood  in  fear 
of  her.  A  Chatham,  on  such  a  provocation, 
would  have  made  the  thunder  of  the  British 
cannon  heard  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  dis- 
asters BO  lately  cxpcrieuced  by  W'illiamineff 
would  at  least  have  taught  him  to  moderate 
his  tone  in  addressing  his  vanquishers.  It  was 
not  so.  On  the  contrary,  previously  to  open- 
ing the  campaign  of  1837,  he  summoned  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  in  language  of  such 
inflated  and  ludicrous  insolence,  as  could  not 
fail  to  excite  scorn  and  laughter.  Abuse  of 
England,  and  a  peremptory  demand  of  the 
most  slavish  submission,  were  backed  by  a 
threat,  that  their  "  valleys  should  be  destroyed 
witli  fire  and  sword,  and  their  moimtains 
rriished  like  meal."  Pilfering  from  the  Poles 
a  hyperbolical  phrase,  which  was  spoken  in 
the  time  of  their  prosperity,  the  vaunting  gene- 
ral exclaimed,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  if  the 
heavens  should  fall,  Russia  has  power  enough 
to  support  them  on  her  bayonets?  The  other 
countries  are  good  mechanics,  artificers,  &c^ 
but  power  rests  with  Russia  alone!"  Com- 
bining blasphemy  with  arrogance,  he  added, 
"  If  you  wish  peace,  you  must  believe  that 
there  are  but  two  powers — God  in  heaven,  and 
the  emperor  on  earth ! "  To  this  bombastic 
summons  a  calm  and  dignified  defiance  was 
returned  by  the  Circassians. 

The  military  performance  of  the  year,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  was  far  indeed  from  coming 
up  to  the  expectations  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  fiourish  of  tnunpcts  which  preceded  it. 
An  army  of  15,000  men,  principally  of  Georgians, 
was  collected  in  Mingrclia;  another  army  of 
HOUO  men  and  24  pieces  of  artillery  passed  the 
Kuban;  and  a  third  force  effected  a  landing  on 
the  coast  at  Ghelenjik.  The  whole  ended  in 
the  construction  of  a  fort  at  Pshat,  and  in 
marauding  incursions.  The  latter  were  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  north,  and  executed 
during  the  night.  Parties  then  entered  the 
hamlets,  swept  away  the  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  and  mutilated  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  resisting  them.  In  their  short 
march  from  Ghelenjik  to  Pshat,  they  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  500  men.  In  October,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  landed  at  Ghelenjik,  where 
he  remained  for  two  days,  and  then  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Georgia.  While  he  was  at  Ghelenjik, 
a  fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  biscuit  and  provender  pro>ided  for  the  win- 
ter subsistence  of  the  soldiers  and  cattle,  and 
he  himself  was  endangered  by  the  fiames 
spreading  to  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged.  Very  soon  after,  the  Russian  annics 
retreated,  and  suffered  considerably  before  they 
reached  their  own  frontier.  They  were  equally 
unfortunate  by  sea;  ten  of  their  transports  be- 
ing driven  on  the  coast,  and  stranded,  by  a  vio- 
Jent  tempest. 

Vorioiu  caowii  had  couspired,  dutm^  v\i« 


year,  to  flnutrate  the  schemes  of  the  famdars. 
The  Georgians  had  manifested  adeteminatioa 
not  to  flght  against  the  Circassians,  asd  kad 
made  this  determination  known  to  them;  the 
Kabardans,  and  several  other  Circassian  triboi 
which  yielded   a   nominal   obedience  to  tbt 
autocrat,  had  reftaaed  to  fttmish  aoontimcest  to 
the  war;  numerous  skirmishes  hsd  thinned  tkr 
army,  in  which  dbease  and  dissatis&ctkm  sin 
prevailed;  and  Russia  was  also  obliged  to snd 
troops  against  the  Lesghees,  TshetsbensOkaai 
other  warlike  people  of  the  eastern  Caacaiu 
In  the  latter  quarter  the  Russians  met  viiki 
resistance  not  less  vigorous  than  that  viiiek 
was  opposed  to  them  by  the  CireasaiaBs.   A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  was  affbrded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  town  of  Asekihi. 
It  was  occupied  by  2000  men,  who  had  kwp- 
holed  the  walls  of  every  hoose,  and  formed  pin- 
pets  on  the  roofs,  barricaded  the  streets,  aectti 
two  towers  near  the  entrances,  and  non 
on  the  Koran  to  conquer  or  die.    Three  Km- 
sian  columns,  with   artillery,   attsffcM  the 
place,  and  at  last  forced  an  entrance  iito  it 
A  desperate  fight,  hand  to  hand,  ensoed  is  the 
streets,  after  which  every  house  had  to  he 
taken  by  assault.    The  remnant  of  the  d^ 
fenders  succeeded,  however,  in  reaehisg  the 
heights  behind  the  village.     Their  ooasfc 
was  not  yet  shaken ;  animated  by  the  este- 
tations  of  the  priests,  they  made  six  wuteait 
and  furious  charges  upon  the  Rosusn  cobM 
and  did  not  retire  fh)m  the  field  till  there  «•■ 
no  longer  a  hope  of  victory.    Not  a  sfaigle  isfr 
vidual  surrendered,  or  prayed  for  macr>  I> 
other  parts  of  the  eastern  Cancasus  wtKf 
sangninaiy  engagements  occurred,  m  viM* 
the  Russians  were  often  worsted ;  and  the  am- 
paign  ended  without  their  having  been  shkn 
reduce  the  hostile  tribes  to  sabmissicm. 

Early  in  the  year  183S»  the  RossUbs  ht|ttf 
by  assidling  the  tribes  between  the  Knksa  la' 
the  Caucasus.  They  sacceeded  in  caxrfH'^ 
some  cattle  and  unarmed  persons,  but  weff  tf 
length  driven  back  with  oonsidaaUe  tlssfh- 
ter.  These  inroads  had  hImq  the  eftos  (f 
arousing  against  them  some  of  the  tiikK 
which  had  hitherto  preserved  a  nntiattl- 
After  this  repulse,  the  greatest  part  of  t^ 
troops  was  withdrawn  from  the  KoksK  * 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  plan  of  uiubHihit 
a  line  of  blocka^g  forts  akmg  the  esMi  ^ 
the  Black  Sea.  Williamineff  had  bwi  it- 
graced,  and  the  command  was  now  iatmu' 
to  General  RayevskL  On  the  9tth  of  Afoti 
five  or  six  Russian  men-of-war,  nd  ikstf 
twenty  corvettes,  Kun>biigs,  and  lisiif^ 
with  3000  men  on  board,  anchond  off  S*^ 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Abeo*  Csdv 
cover  of  a  hot  lire  and  booibaidaMBt  tm  ik> 
squadron,  a  disembaritation  «m  dkcMi  h* 
not  without  a  severe  stroggk;  te  a  '»■'' 
mined  hand  of  about  300  CiicMstaasMl  <■'* 
the  invaders,  killed  150  of  then.  Md  obM*' 
several  prisoners  and  three  piaeiiif  M*"^ 
The  Rassians,  howetei^  «lu»  daalW  tkeO 
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<«wi«ni  in  nnmben,  flnally  maintained  their 
gnxuid,  and  let  about  constrocting  entrench- 
ments. Their  enemies  retired  no  farther  tlum 
ike  neJshbooring  mountains,  which  looked 
down  upon  the  Bussian  camp.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  Bayevski  called  on  the  moun- 
taineers to  submit  to  slavery,  and  was  an- 
cwered  in  the  same  determined  spirit  as  his 
predecessor  had  been.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  tone  of  the  Muscovite  general  was 
dianged  fttim  menace  to  conciliation :  it  was 
OB  the  English  emissaries  alone  tliat  he  ex- 
kuuted  his  Tituperative  powers.  The  tragedy 
of  the  battle,  and  the  comedy  of  the  summons, 
were  succeeded  by  a  broad  farce.  When  some 
deputies  from  the  moimtaineers  visited  the 
camp  of  R^yevskd,  to  demand  the  bodies  of 
thor  slain  comrades,  the  Russian  officers 
benevolently  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
ictnm  the  captured  cannon,  "  as  being  things 
of  more  harm  than  use  to  them,  seeing  that 
they  woold  burst  them  by  not  knowing  the 
proper  charges  of  powder!"  Rayevski  was 
not  more  fortunate  in  tliis  proposal  than  in  a 
dastardly  offer  which  he  made,  of  a  reward  of 
SHOO  silver  roubles  to  any  one  who  would 
deliver  Mr.  Bell  into  liis  iiands,  or  assassinate 

While  Bayevski  was  busy  in  erecting  a  fort 
one  part  of  the  coast,  the  Circassians 
I  capturing  one  upon  another  part.  They 
a  fort  which  had  been  constructed 
Anapa,  for  the  protection  of  a  colony 
laliliilii  il  there,  and  carried  off  the  garrison, 
ika  ammunition,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  the  same  period,  the  Muscovites  were  de- 
Iraffiil  in  an  attempted  invasion  of  the  province 
•f  Abasak.  Sass,  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
Iks  enemy's  generals,  crossed  the  Shagwashe 
vttk  9000  men,  and  was  immediately  assailed 
«hk  sneh.  vigour,  by  an  ambushed  body  of 
that  most  of  his  troops  fell  in  the 
or  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to 
the  river. 
IbllowinfC  up  their  plan,  of  girdling  in  the 
MMt  witk  forts,  35  sail  of  Bussian  vessels,  of 
vUeh  13  were  mostly  two-deckers,  proceeded 
jhi  m  north-east  direction  to  Toapse.  On  the 
Sllh  of  May  they  landed  the  forces ;  the  heavy 
CHVonade  from  the  ships,  within  100  paces  of 
Iks  shore,  rendering  it  impossible  to  prevent  a 
tion.  Later  in  the  year,  the  same 
was  repeated  at  Shapsekwa,  a  few 

to  the  north-west  of  Toapse. 

Bnt  the  advantage  of  possessing  three  small 
■d  Insnlated  spots  of  ground,  was  soon  heavily 
nmrtcfrbalanced  by  a  disaster  which  befel  the 
A  large  portion  of  the  formidable 
squadron  had  been  left  to  cover  the 
IS  of  the  land  forces.  On  the  11th  of 
violent  storm  arose  from  the  south- 
BW<i  consequently  blew  right  upon  the 
l^q^etona  shore.  With  the  usual  uuseaman- 
j^  nfgliffence  of  Bussian  sailors,  no  prccau- 
loB  hnd  been  taken  against  such  an  event;  the 
,^p0^  even  the  men-of-war,  were  anchored  near 


the  beach,  some  not  ftarther  trom  it  than  ten 
fathoms.  It  was  in  this  perilous  situation  that 
they  were  caught  by  a  tempest  more  terrible 
than  had  been  experienced  in  summer  for 
many  years ;  and  the  result  was  horrible.  For 
miles  along  the  coast  the  cries  of  the  sufferers, 
struggling  with  the  winds  and  waves,  were 
distinctly  heard;  and  the  morning  disclosed 
the  beach  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  flrag- 
ments  of  broken  vessels.  Betvreen  SO  and  90 
sail,  ships  of  the  line,  fHgates.  corvettes,  brigs, 
steam-boats,  and  transports,  were  either  buried 
under  the  billows,  or  lay  stranded  on  the  shore. 
Many  of  the  crews  perished  wholly ;  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  made  prisoners. 

The  spoil  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Circassians,  consisting  of  cannon,  small  arms, 
damaged  powder,  bales  of  goods,  stiip's  stores, 
and  other  articles,  was  very  great.  The 
stranded  wrecks  they  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
garrison  of  the  fort  at  Sashe  twice  sallied  forth 
to  hinder  this  from  being  done;  but  in  both 
instances  without  success:  of  the  second 
sallying  party  the  minority  were  cut  to  pieces, 
not  more  than  100  returning  to  the  fort,  to  the 
very  gates  of  which  they  were  hotly  pursued. 
In  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  this  deliverance 
from  the  most  annoying  part  of  the  enemy's 
force,  the  Circassians  performed  a  great  and 
solemn  sacrifice;  alter  which  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  were  distribated  among  the  poorest  of 
the  people. 

The  constructing  of  a  fort  at  Sdjfiik  Kaleh,  in 
continuation  of  the  projected  line  of  forts,  was 
the  last  hostile  operation  of  the  Bussian  gene- 
raL  Having  done  this,  he  again  called  upon  the 
Circassians  to  obey  "the  fortunate,  the  mer- 
ciful, the  great  emperor."  But  his  exhorta- 
tions and  threats  were  equally  disregarded,  and 
a  contemptuous  answer  was  returned.  In  No- 
vember, the  Circassians  closed  the  campaign, 
on  their  side,  by  destroying  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Shapsekwa  fort,  and  inflicting  a 
defeat  on  the  Bussian  forces  in  the  province  of 
Siiapsuk.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Bussians  were  fully  occupied 
throughout  the  year,  in  endeavouring  to  repress 
the  Lesghees,  Tshetshenses,  and  other  moun- 
tain tribes. 

Though  their  resources  were  much  narrowed 
by  the  embargo  which  Bussia  liad  induced  the 
Porte  to  lay  upon  the  trade  along  the  coast, 
the  Circassians  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  imabated  vigour.  Before  it  opened,  they 
sent,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  memorial  to  the  British  sovereign,  entreating 
her  intervention  in  their  favour.  The  Russians 
began  hostilities  on  the  15th  of  May,  by  land- 
ing 12,000  men  at  Subesh,  under  the  fire  of  a 
formidable  squadron,  consisting  of  6  ships  of 
the  line,  4  frigates,  2  steamers,  and  16  smaller 
vessels.  The  Circassians,  though  only  one- 
sixth  the  number  of  their  enemies,  cliarged 
gallantly  twice  down  the  bill  upon  them,  but 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendovA  ^t«.  ul 
cannon  and  musketry.  A.inonK  X\ve  Mt^  \kxv«<^«x 
OCC 
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nnblen  of  the  coantrj  who  fell  in  this  encounter, 
vras  Arslan-bi.     Throwing  away  his  rifle,  and 
drawinfc  his  sabre,  he  exclaimed,  "  God !  sooner 
or  later,  I  must,  I  know,  die— grant  me  that  , 
death  now!"    Then, accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther, lie  rushed  amidst  the  troops,  and  fell 
pierced  by  namerou;*  bayoni'ts.    Another  com-  I 
batant,  who  displayed  equal  bravery,  was  more 
fortunate.    After  havinK  deliberately  stripped  ' 
himHclf  to  his  sliirt  and  trowsers,  he  laid  aside  | 
all  his  arms  but  bis  sabre,  charged  thrice  with 
it,  and  cut  his  way  throaich  the  soldiers  with- 
out receiving  a  wound.    So  little  were  the  Cir-  I 
cassians  daunted  by  this  check,  that,  a  few  i 
days  afterwards,  they  investeil  the  camp,  and 
opened   upon    it   a  cannonade  from  a  four- 
pounder  on  the  top  nf  an  adjacent  hill. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  Rnssiant 
effected  a  landing,  by  surprise,  at  Waia,  and 
constructed  a  fort  there.  In  October  they  esta- 
blished another  near  Anapa,  and  ravaged  the 
country  in  the  line  of  the  Abun.  But  these 
were  their  last  otTensive  operations  during  the 
year.  In  no  instance  had  they  been  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  or  to  possess  more 
ground  than  that  which  they  stood  upon.  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  Circassians  to  assume 
t  lie  offensive.  Mr.  Bell  had  long  impressed  on 
tbem  the  feasibility  and  beneficial  consequences 
of  carrying  some  of  the  forts  by  a  sudden  assault, 
and  they  now  resolved  to  make  an  experiment 
of  his  plan.  At  midnight,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  baud  of  Circassians  gallantly  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  fort  of  Sashe,  put  a  part  of  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  and  for  a  while  were 
masters  of  the  place,  the  soldiers  taking  refuge 
in  the  barracks.  The  enterprise  was,  never- 
theless, frustrated,  partly  by  the  confusion 
attendant  on  an  assault  in  the  dark,  but  still 
more  by  some  of  the  assailants  deviating  flrom 
the  plan  which  had  been  traced.  The  Circas- 
sians were  consequently  compelled  to  abandon 
the  nearly-conquered  fort. 

In  the  eastern  Caucasus,  also,  Russia  had 
sufficient  work  upon  her  hands,  and  was  not 
more  successful  in  performing  it.  Sbemil,  a 
brave  and  active  leader,  had  incited  the  Les- 
ghees  to  take  up  arms  again,  and  they  made 
incursions  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
1  n  September,  General  Grabbe  marched  against 
him  with  6(iUU  men,  and  found  him  in  the  town 
of  Kashkul,  which  the  chief  had  fortified. 
Shemil  defended  the  place  with  great  bravery; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  efforts, 
seconded  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  that  the  be- 
siegers scaled  the  walls.  The  chief  escaped,  and 
was  joined  by  several  thousand  partisans,  with 
whom  he  maintained  for  some  time  a  desultory 
warfare,  which  he  crowned  by  completely  de- 
feating the  Russians,  under  Colonel  Wrangel, 
and  thus  compelling  them  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities, and  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

The  minor  particulars  of  the  campaigns  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  1K)9  are  wanting;  but  the 
reaolta  arc  not  doubtAil,  and  were   highly 
faroanblc  to  the  caote  of  the  bmse  mo>ui-  [ 


taineers.    The  Circassians  were  lo  far  froa 
being  disheartened  by  the  failure  at  Saihe, 
that  they  determined  to  follow  up  the  system 
of  attack  in  the  campaign  of  1840;  their  receat 
attempt  had  IJsiled  only  through  negligence 
and  it  had  taught  them  that  the  fortiflcatioai 
of  their  enemies  were  not  inaccessible.    Tbef 
began  ry  defeating  a  Russian  column,  whirk 
was  marching  along  the  coast.    On  the  IVth  of 
February,  they  advanced    to    the  assaidt  of 
the  fort  of  Waia.    In  the  course  of  an  hnwr, 
and  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men,  tkef 
were  masters  of  it ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
garrison,  the  women,  guna,  ammunition  tai 
stores,  were  all  captured.     Animated  by  tUi 
success,  they,  on  the  11th  of  March,  stomed 
the  much  more   formidable   fort  of  Toapii^ 
situated  to  the  northward  of  WaTa.    This  tm 
a  strongly-constructed  work,  with  a  block- 
house in  the  centre,  serving  as  a  citadel,  ui 
had  a  large  garrison.    The  reduction  of  it  wbil 
of  course,  a  difficult  task  to  unscientific  aswl- 
ants ;  but  it  was  gallantly  accomplished.  After 
a  desperate  combat  of  seven  hours'  and  a  bsif 
duration,  the  Circassians  triumphed;  all  of  tac 
enemy  that  the  sword  and  the  rifle  had  spand 
were  prisoners,  and  a  rich  booty,  in  arms  sad 
ammunition,  became  the  prize  of  the  virtoft. 
Only  a  week  elapsed  before  another  blow  wu 
struck  against  the  Muscovites,  by  the  captnc 
of  the  fort  of  Abun,  in  the  valley  of  the  nac 
name;  a  conquest  the   more  valuable,  as  it 
covered  the  enemy's  line  of  operations  betmn 
the  Kuban  and  the  coast,  and  was  inteoMta 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  military  colony.    In  tki 
field,  the  invaders  were  not  more  fortunate;  • 
considerable  division  of  them  being  detatri 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gagra.  Still  foUowia( 
up  their  plan  of  reducing  the  forts,  the  Ciieai- 
sians  subdued  two  or  three  other*.  Amoaf  ikc 
objects  of  their  attack  was  Fort  MichaelaC 
which  was  garrisoned  by  500  men.     It  «if 
brought  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  beskfcn. 
when  it  vraa  snatched  trom  them  Iqr  an  art  if 
heroism,  which  was  worthy  of  a  better  eaiM 
than  that  for  which  it  waa  perfonned.   Abh« 
ring  the  idea  of  a  anrrender,  Oaaipofl;  a  soli' 
of  the  Tengenski  regimeat.  fired  the  pov*r 
magazine,  and  destroyed  the  fbrt.    lBmc««r 
of  this  act,  the  emperor  ordered  that  his  aaac 
should  perpetoaUy  stand  flrat  oa  ibe  rolif 
his  regiment;  and  that,  wbenefcr  the  BiX* 
were  called  over,  the  next  addier  abeoM  rcvif- 
"  Died  for  the  glory  of  the  Bosaiaa  anM,  * 
the  fort  of  Michaeloff."    NotUag  af  aoMtf 
appears  to  have  taken  plaoe  duiBf  the  l^ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Of  the  miUtaiy  operatkiBA  alM*  Vm  ^ 
accounts  are  very  few  and  aeaaiy.  !■  ^ 
cassia  they  seem  to  have  bceo  ciHHtoid  is  • 
guerilla  warfare,  and  to  predatoiy  iaCMa**- 
A  Russian  army  of  4S.00O  mn,  vHh  9  P"** 
of  cannon.  Is  said  to  have  been  p«t  Ib  m**^ 
in  the  spring  of  1840;  but.  aa  it  bai  M IVP*" 
Georgian  discontent,  aad  maka  kmi  •R**' 
the  TahetaheBBM^  aad  ockv  Uik«  •<  tk 
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fastern  CancamB,  no  larfce  portion  of  it  could 
be  spared  for  the  war  in  Circasaia.  It  was  pnt- 
bablj  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  army  in 
that  quarter,  which  f,ti\c  rise  to  a  project, 
(which,  howrrer,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  into  effect,)  for  transfrrring  KNK) 
MoDtaneKrin  families  to  the  CircarniBn  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  form  a  bulwark  aKsinst  the 
katlvea  of  a  part  of  that  country.  One  event  ^ 
occurred,  in  IM\,  wliich  deservcH  to  be  re- 
corded, as  showing  the  daring  spirit  of  the  free- 
born  mountaineers.  Tsburuk  oku  Tughuz,  one 
of  their  cliiefs,  was  retumins;  from  a  voyaKr.  in  a 
■mall  vcKsel,  manned  with  about  tiiirty  sailors, 
when  he  was  chased  by  a  small  Kuxsian  ship 
at  war.  Tshnmk  allowed  his  pursuer  to  come 
within  pistol-shot,  and  then  poured  in  upon 
her,  with  his  crew,  a  tremendous  volley  of  rifle- 
shot. The  Romsian  replied  «ith  his  cannon: 
but.  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  Circa8sian  crew, 
it  produced  comparatively  little  effect.  The 
RiuaianB  dropped  in  numbers  under  the  deadly 
tre;  and  the  result  of  the  contest  was  yet 
doabtful,  when  the  coming  up  of  a  steamer. 


which  was  attracted  by  the  cannonade,  ren- 
dered impossible  the  further  resistance  of  the 
chief  and  hiH  companions. 

liuRHia  has  now  carried  on  hostilities  for 
twelve  years;  and  the  annual  waste  of  her 
army,  by  fatigue,  disease,  the  sabre,  and  the 
muHkct,  is  rtttiiiiated  at  from  15,(KNI  to  2(),(NiU 
men.  But  the  Iukh  has  fallen  most  heavily  on 
the  officers,  at  whom  the  rifles  of  their  enemies 
are  perpetually  ami  siirely  aimed.  It  is  ssiil, 
that  there  is  not  a  sm^le  noble  family  in  Hurtsia, 
which  has  not  to  lament  the  fall  of  one  or  more 
of  its  members  in  thix  unrit;liteouH  contest. 

The  politleian  will  rejoice  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Circassians  have  hitherto  thrown  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  Uussinn  aggramlisemeut 
and  domination  in  Central  Asia;  and  all  who 
honour  ccmrase,  and  love  liberty,  will  pray  for 
the  speedy  triumph  of  a  Kenen>us,  brave,  and 
high-minded  people,  who  think 

"That  'til  miirh  bpttpr,  iiverlhroirii  and  brnke 
In  Fr»ednfn'!i  r.in«p.  In  «iiik  into  the  ((r^vc, 

ThAn,  in  knl)niiMii(in  to  *  l^raiit'ii  yoke. 
Like  the  vile  reed,  to  buw  aud  be  a  ilave." 


THE   RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  IN  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN 

ASIA. 


BXT>:!IT   A^D   SITUATION  OV  THK   NORTUKRM 
PART. 
Mile*.  Degree*. 

Lnirth,  4a«i  .   ^.^  r  60.  and  190.  E.  long. 
Breadth,  WIO  J    "c^'een  \5,),  and  77-  N-  l«t- 
Containing  6,50l),0fl0  square  miles,     (reorgia, 
■ad  the  other  western  Asiatic  territories,  arc 
MO  milea  in  length,  48U  in  breadth,  and  contain 
UMtOOO  square  miles. 

BoVHDABiES. — The  Russian  dominions  in 
Asia  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka 
■nd  Okhotsk,  or  the  Kastem  Ocean;  on  the 
•oath  by  Chinese  and  Indei)endent  Tartary, 
Penla,  and  Turkey;  and  on  the  west  by  Euro- 
pean Russia. 

DiTisioxs. — The  following  are  the  adminis- 
trative divisions  of  Asiatic  KnMiB.:— Kingdom 
^f  Ktvin,  containing  b  governments:  Kaxan, 
divided  into  12 circles;  Wiatka,  lU  circles;  Term, 
n  dreles;  Simbirsk,  8  circles;  TcnsH,  10  cir- 
fif^,— Alw/yrfotw  of  ytitrnkhini,  'A  governments: 
Aatrakhan,  4  circles ;  Saratow,  10  eirrles;  Oren- 
^n;,  12  circles.— f'/«r"M'/M  /'rorfHrr.,8govern- 
Bients:  Georgia,  including  Ossetia;  Caiirasia: 
Uaxheatan:  Immiretiii;  Mussulman  provinces  of 
Befainrau,  Karabagh,  Talisehin,  and  Sichenkin; 
Armenia;  Guriel;  Mingrelia.  Circassia  is  claimed 
aa  •  ninth  guvemment;  but  it  will  be  time 
•Bonirh  to  admit  the  Russian  claim  when  Rus- 
ria  pofaeafCfl  tlie  country. — Kingdom  oj  Sibrria. 
In  18CS  the  extensive  territory  of  Siberia  was 
divided  into  two  general  governments,  called 


Eastern  and  Western  Siberia.  The  Western 
includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  with  7 
circles;  Tomsk,  6  circles;  and  the  province  of 
Omsk,  '2  circles.  Eastern  Siberia  consists  of 
the  government  of  Yeneseisk.  4  circles;  lakutsk, 
5  circles;  and  the  pnivinoes  of  Yakutsk,  Ok- 
hotsk, and  Kamtchatka.  \  small  part  of  Si- 
beria, to  the  ea'«t  of  the  Ural  mountains,  is 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Perm. 

Mountains.  Themountaiusof  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia are  the  Uralian  chain;  and  those  of  the 
Caucasus,  Altai,  Nersliink,  and  Aldan. 

IlivKRs.— Among  the  chief  rivers  of  Northern 
Asiatic  Russia,  is  the  Obi,  Oby,  or  Ob,  the 
largest,  though  not  the  longest,  of  them  all. 
It  rises  in  the  Altai  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Arctic  Oo-an,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2400 
miles.  It  has  numerous  tributaries,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Irtish.  The  Yenesei, 
if  we  consider  the  Selenga  as  its  jirincipal 
branch,  which  it  citrtainly  is,  has  a  longer 
ctmrse  than  any  other  Siberian  river;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  Sel«;iii;.i  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  being  more  than  *J5(M)  miles.  The 
Lena,  which  ri«en  in  the  lisikal  mouuiRins.and 
has  several  large  aflluciits,  tails  into  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  after  huvim;  traveii<ed  an  extent  of  about 
2000  miles.  Mesides  tli«'»e,  there  are  many  rivers, 
which,  having  a  length  of  from  3(Ni  to  700  miles, 
would,  in  other  countries,  be  considered  as  im- 
portant. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Siberia,  near  th« 
confines  of  Chineso  Taxtarv ,  w  v\i«i  \ai)i.«&  ut  «k» 
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of  Baikal,  300  milea  Iouk,  and  aboat  35  broad. 
There  are  some  lakes  of  less  note,  which  we 
are  not  required  to  particularize. 

Mktals  —  Minerals.  —  Siberia  contains 
mines  of  urold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  jasper, 
and  lapis-lazoli ;  but  those  of  gold  and  silver 
are  not  very  productive.  Asiatic  Russia  also 
affords  sulphur,  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  vitriol, 
nitre,  and  natron,  in  abundance. 

Climatk  —  Soil — Pboddce. — ^The  jjovem- 
ments  of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  in  Kcnera! 
the  southern  parts,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  more 
from  nature  than  industry.  The  parts  that  are 
cultivated  produce  excellent  fruit  of  almost  all 
the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  especially  grapes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world.  The  summers  are  very  dry,  and,  from 
the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  air  is  corrupted,  and  the  soil  sometimes 
ruined,  by  immense  quantities  of  locusts.  The 
climate  of  Siberia  is  extremely  cold ;  but  the  air 
is  so  pure  and  wholesome,  that  its  inhabitants, 
in  all  probability,  would  live  to  a  very  great 
aftc,  if  they  were  not  so  much  addicted  to  an 
iiumndcrate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Sibe- 
ria produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  almost  to 
the  6Uth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Cabbages, 
radishes,  turnips,  and  cucumbers,  thrive  here 
tolerably  well ;  and  currants  aud  strawberries 
are  said  to  grow  here  in  as  great  perfection  as 
in  the  English  gardens;  yet  the  great  fruit- 
trees  generally  fail.  Ilerbs,  as  well  medicinal 
as  common,  with  various  edible  roots,  are  fuimd 
very  generaily  here;  but  there  are  no  bees  in 
all  Siberia. 

Ammals.— These  are  camels,  dromedaries, 
rein-deers,  bears,  bisons,  wolves,  and  all  the 
other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
horses  are  of  a  good  size  for  the  saddle,  and  very 
hardy;  but,  as  they  run  wild  till  they  are  five 
or  six  years  old,  they  are  generally  headstrong. 
Near  Astracan  there  is  a  bird,  called  by  the 
Russians  babri,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  larger 
than  a  swan:  he  has  a  broad  bill,  under  which 
hangs  a  bag  that  may  contun  a  quart  or  more; 
he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and,  on  see- 
ing a  shoal  or  flry  of  small  fishes,  spreads  his 
wings  and  drives  them  to  a  shallow,  where  he 
gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  ran  into  his 
bag,  and  then,  going  ashore,  eats  them,  or  car- 
ries them  to  his  young.  Tills  bird  is  probably 
a  species  of  the  pelican. 

The  forests  of  Siberia  are  well  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  which  are  not 
to  be  fonnd  in  other  countries.  These  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  food  and  clothes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  famish  them  with  com- 
modities for  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of 
black  foxes,  sables,  and  ermines,  the  skins  of 
which  are  here  superior  to  those  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  Horses  and  cattle  are  in  great 
plratj. 

Navoeal  Cobiositibs.— Among  these  may 
fef  tBOflMrated  the  exten^te  deMtX  le^eU 


called  ateppet,  uhich  extend  several  hundred 
miles  with  acaiuely  a  hill.  They  contun  in 
many  places  salt  lakes,  and,  in  others,  piodnc-  ' 
tive  tracts  capable  of  cultivation.  The  penis- 
sola  of  Kamtchatka  abounds  in  volcanoes;  bii 
their  eruptions  are  very  rare.  The  same  cons- 
try  is  likewise  said  to  contain  nnmerous  springi 
of  hot  water. 

PorCLATIOn  —  ISBABITATITS — MaKSBIV— 

Customs.— Considering  the  vast  extent  o( 
Asiatic  Russia,  its  population  is  extremely 
scanty.  Accordbig  to  the  latest  census— which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  strictly  aceurste- 
the  kingdom  of  Kasan  contains  6,-ll«,M00  inks- 
bitanU ;  the  kingdom  of  Astrakhan,  3,&»l.(»ii: 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  1,619,000;  Siberia. 
2,649,160;  and  the  islands,  17,000.  The  total 
popiJation  is,  therefore,  only  U,319,3<M. 

In  a  survey  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Gtet- 
g^ians  seem  to  claim  our  first  notice.  Thrir 
territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
highest  ridge  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  on  the  wetb 
if  we  include  Mingrelia,  by  the  Euxine;  as 
the  south,  by  Armenia;  and  on  the  east,  bj 
Daghestan.  The  face  of  the  country  is  moui- 
tainous,  with  an  intermixture  of  extentiir 
plains:  it  is  watered  by  a  considerable  nius- 
ber  of  rivers ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  miik 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  ash,  and  beech,  and  are 
also  enriched  with  the  most  valuable  metak. 
The  cotton  plant,  and  the  finest  fhiit  tim, 
aboimd  in  the  plains;  and  maize,  rice,  hen^ 
and  flax,  are  raised  with  little  culture;  bat 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  do  not  thrive  ii 
this  country;  and,  so  indolent  are  the  iaha- 
bitants,  that  they  are  fluently  exposed,  by 
their  negligence  and  improvidence,  to  the  dai- 
ger  of  fionine.  Mr.  Kinneir  says,  that  it  ii 
perhaps  the  most  beautifU  and  higUy-&voaie< 
region  in  the  world:  and,  though  this  eiilo- 
gium  seems  too  rapturous,  other  tmvdkn 
praise  the  climate.  An  anonymous  Itaaaie 
writer  says,  that  it  resembles  that  of  Napln: 
that  the  spring  begins  in  the  middle  of 
January;  that  most  of  the  f^t-treet  are  is 
blossom  in  the  following  month;  and  that  n$t- 
tation  in  general  is  uncommonly  Tigoraos  ui 
luxuriant. 

The  people,  more  particularly  tlMMe  of  the 
higher  class,  resemble  the  Persians  ia  their 
manners.    They  are  as  fond  of  ii««f»<»f  thi 
customs,  and  speaking  the  laagoc*  ^  *^ 
nation,  as  many  of  the  Europeans  an  of  cod- 
ing the  manners  of  the  French.    Sobc  aie 
now  disposed  to  court  the  Russlaaa  by  iailta- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  that  iktj  have  bano*t«l 
flrom  the  latter  the  use  of  the  cymbal  sad  (hr 
flute,  in  addition  to  tbdr  own  aacknt  iasm- 
ments,  the  harp  and  the  trumpet.   Iheyoe        j 
courteous  and  hospitable  to  MXnmtm>  ■'        j 
display  the  appearance.  If  not  the  natty,  of        > 
friendship.    They  formerlj  hm^  an  indin^        I 
for  poetry  and  other  brancliea  of  Uiaani*: 
but  that  taste  appearc  to  hare  dedtecda*"* 
them.     In  arta  and  maaufhetvm  tk?  "^ 
>  not  very  expert;  tar  ihitj  auks  few  MtkkH 
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eaipeCi,  ta  a  BkOAil  or  workmuiUke 

\g  the  Geoixians  the  men  are  tall, 
iasinir  features,  and  are  well-propor- 
uad  the  beauty  and  fcrace  of  the  women 
erbial  over  the  East.  The  latter  are 
trictly  watched,  or  guarded  with  such 
,  as  the  females  of  Persia  or  Turkey ; 

the  other  hand,  do  they  enjoy  that 
which  is  allowed  to  their  sex  in  £u- 
i^hen  they  appear  abroad,  they  wear 
8,  and  thus  avoid  the  gaze  of  curiosity, 
roarriaices,  it  is  not  customary  for  the 

bridetrroom  to  see  the  lady  before  the 
lay;  but,  thouRh  this  custom  precludes 
on  which  arises  from  the  stronor  im- 
r  love,  it  is  expected  that  a  widow 
ament  with  the  most  outrageous  grief 
1  of  her  husband. 

egard  to  religion,  the  Georgians  follow 
;ral  system  of  the  Greek  church;  but 
not  so  strict  as  to  withhold  toleration 
y  partictilar  sect.  They  boast  that 
xstors  were  Christians  as  early  as  the 
g  bf  the  fourth  century,  when  they 
ler  the  government  of  an  independent 
ind  they  also  boast  of  the  number  of 
irches,  asserting  that  they  have  3000 
;  but  many  of  these  buildings  are  in 
hers  are  small  and  insignificant,  and 
ts  are  in  general  very  poor. 

or  Tiflis,  the  Georgian  capital,  is 
in  a  valley  between  the  Kour  and  that 
a  on  which  the  citadel  stands;  and  it 
isiderable  suburb  on  the  other  side  of 
■.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  sur- 
by  a  ridge  of  barren  rocks,  and  on  the 
e  snow-covered  tops  of  the  Caucasus 
n  sight.  The  streets  are  very  narrow 
rular;  the  houses,  except  those  which 
n  erected  since  the  Russian  conquest, 
cm  being  well  built,  and  only  the  best 
lave  glazed  windows ;  and  the  greatest 
the  town  is  usually  in  a  most  dirty 
d  some  of  the  warm  baths  are  so  foul 
ck  the  delicacy  of  all  decent  strangers. 
kths  are  eagerly  frequented  by  both 
ot   merely  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 

other  disorders,  but  for  pleasure  and 
Ion.  There  are  some  extensive  bazaars 
iwn,  and  several  caravanserais ;  and  a 
le  occasionally  enlivens  the  place,  to 
en  the  commodities  of  India  find  titeir 
be  population  amounts  to  20,000,  of 

0  are  styled  princes,  while  the  minis- 
eligion  are  about  the  same  number: 
Iciate  in  a  very  ancient,  spacious,  and 
Mthedral,   and    in    thirty-five  other 

e  treaty  which  was  concluded  at 
H,  in  1774,  between  the  Russians  and 
eorgia,  over  which  the  Porte  had  long 
tremacy,  as  the  Persians  did  before, 
laied  independent,  while  Mingrelia, 
ea  oonaidered  as  a  part  of  that  terri- 

1  left  VBder  the  Torkisb  yoke.    At  the  . 


same  time,  the  two  Kabardat,  on  the  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
Russia;  but  the  people  refused  to  submit  tu 
this  arrangement;  and  it  was  not  before  the 
year  1779,  that  they  were  so  humbled  by  the 
victories  obtained  over  them  in  the  field,  as  to 
give  a  nominal  submission,  lieraclius,  tht: 
Georgian  prince,  dreading  the  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  solicited  the  protection  of 
the  empress  Catharine;,  and  became  her  vassal. 
Solomon,  who  ruled  over  Immiretia,  a  country 
lying  to  the  west  of  Georgia  Proper,  left  his 
principality,  by  his  death,  a  prey  to  civil  war, 
which  furnished  the  emperor  Paul  with  a  pre- 
tence for  farther  encroachment ;  and  Alexander 
confirmed  and  completed  the  acquisition.  He 
pretended  to  govern  the  people  by  their  own 
laws;  but  he  took  care  that  the  native  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  should  be  overawed 
and  influenced  by  Russian  colleagues,  and 
subjected  to  the  penal  code  of  their  new 
masters. 

The  present  capital  of  the  province  of  Cau- 
casia is  Georgiewsk,  which  was  founded  in 
1777-  It  was  well  fortified;  but  the  houses  are 
so  slightly  biiilt,  that  they  do  not  properly 
secure  the  inmates  from  the  piercing  winds  of 
the  neighbouring  plain.  The  climate  is  Appa- 
rently fine ;  but,  though  there  are  no  morasses 
in  the  vicinity,  malignant  fevers  and  pestilential 
disorders  frequently  and  destructively  prevail. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Russia  arc  com- 
posed of  many  different  nations,  principally 
Tartarian  and  Mongbol  tribes.  Many  of  these 
commtmities  now  live  in  fixed  housesi  and 
villages,  and  pay  tribute  like  other  subjects. 
Until  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Russian  armies,  but  now  they  make  good 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  tribes  retain  their 
ancient  habits,  and  live  a  wandering  life. 

The  character  of  the  Tartars  of  Kasan  may 
serve  for  that  of  all  the  Mohammedan  Tartars 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Very  few  of  them  are 
tall ;  but  they  are  generally  straight  and  well 
qjade,  have  small  (aces,  with  Hresh  complexions, 
and  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  air.  They  are 
haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of 
very  moderate  capacity.  They  are  sober  and 
frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades,  and 
fond  of  neatness.  The  Tartarian  women  are  of 
a  wholesome  complexion  rather  than  hand- 
some, and  of  a  good  constitution :  from  their 
earliest  infancy  they  are  accustomed  to  labour, 
retirement,  modesty,  and  submission.  The 
men  take  great  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  are  taught  to  read  and  vnrite, 
and  are  instructed  in  the  Arabic  tcmgue,  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  and  in  sound 
morality.  Even  the  smallest  village  has  its 
chapel,  school,  priest,  and  schoolmaster.  The 
best  Tartarian  academies  in  the  Russian  empire 
are  those  of  Kasan,  Tobolsk,  and  Astrakhan, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  gagouns, 
or  high-priests.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
small  collections  of  historical  «ii«cdk!QX«»  V& 
manuscript,  in  the  huts  of  t\ke\)Qot«%  vn,^^<vc 
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merchants,  beside  what  those  little  libraries 
contain,  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
their  own  people,  and  that  of  the  circumjacent 
states. 

The  Tartarian  citizens  of  Kasan,  OrenborK* 
and  other  {governments,  carry  on  commerce, 
exercise  several  trades,  and  have  some  manu- 
factures. Their  manner  of  dealing  is  chiefly 
by  way  of  barter;  coin  is  very  rarely  seen 
among  them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never. 
They  are  not  in  general  very  enterprising;  but, 
as  they  extend  their  connexions  by  partners 
and  clerks,  many  of  them  have  extensive  busi- 
ness, which  their  parsimonious  way  of  life 
renders  very  lucrative.  At  Kasan  they  make  a 
trade  of  preparing  what  is  called,  in  England, 
morocco  leather.  The  villages  of  these  people 
comprehend  from  ten  to  one  hundred  farms. 
Most  of  them  also  contain  tanners,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  dyers,  smiths,  and  carpenters. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the 
Tartarian  citizens  and  villagers  of  Astrakhan 
are  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Kasanians. 
In  the  city  of  Astrakhan  they  have  a  lai^e 
magazine  for  goods,  and  carry  on  an  important 
commerce  with  the  Armenians,  Persians,  In- 
dians, and  Bokharans;  and  their  manufactures 
of  leather,  cotton,  camelots,  and  silks,  are  in  a 
very  thriving  state. 

The  Chouwashes  dwell  in  the  governments 
of  Kasan  and  Orenburg.  They  never  live  in 
towns,  but  assemble  in  small  villages  or  huts, 
and  choose  the  forests  for  their  habitations. 
Tbey  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for 
that  purpose  screw-barrel  muskets,  which  they 
prefer  to  the  bow.  Among  their  marriage 
ceremonies  one  is  mentioned,  which  seems  in- 
tended to  show  the  authority  that  a  husband 
ought  to  have  over  his  wife.  On  the  wedding- 
night  the  bride  is  obliged  to  pull  off  the  bride- 
groom's boots.  The  husband  exercises  a  lordly 
authority  over  the  wife,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
obey  all  his  commands  without  reply. 

The  Votiaks,  who  are  a  Finnish  race,  chiefly 
inhabit  the  government  of  Kasan.  Some  of 
them  are  Christians:  but  many  are  pagans, 
tliough  even  these  believe  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  Ostiaks,  who  are  likewise  a  Finnish  race, 
are  one  of  the  most  numerous  nations  of  Si- 
beria. Before  they  were  subject  to  Russia, 
they  were  regularly  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own  nation.  They  divide  themselves  into 
different  stocks,  or  tribes,  and  choose  their 
chiefs  firom  the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers. 
These  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and 
superintend  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

The  Voguls  are  rather  below  the  middle  sta- 
ture. Their  principal  occupation  is  tlie  cliase, 
in  which  they  discover  great  eagerness  and 
address;  using  indiscrimmately  tire-arms,  the 
bow,  and  the  spear.  They  are  also  skilful  in 
contriving  traps  and  snares  for  various  kinds  of 
game. 

The  Kalmucks  are  a  branch  of  the  Mogul,  or 
Moaghol  nation,  ^hich  OT\g\n&\\v  \\^^lu\)\\«^v\ 


the  country  to  the  north  of  China.  They  ue 
in  general  raw-boned  and  stout.  Their  tut* 
are  so  flat,  that  the  sknll  of  a  Kalmuck  may  be 
easily  known  from  others.  They  have  tbick 
lips,  a  small  nose,  and  a  short  chin,  with  a 
complexion  of  a  sallow  brown.  Their  clotkiBtf 
is  oriental,  and  their  heads  are  exactly  Chi- 
nese. Some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  goldra 
ring  in  their  nostrils.  Their  principal  food 
consists  of  animals,  tame  and  wild:  and  eno 
their  chiefs  will  feed  uiHm  cattle  that  hsfe 
died  of  distemper,  or  age,  though  the  flesh  may 
be  putrid;  so  that,  in  every  h(»de,  the  flesb- 
market  has  the  appearance  of  a  lay-stall  of 
carrion:  they  eat  likewise  the  roota  and plasu 
of  their  deserts.  They  eat  freely,  but  can  ab- 
stun  for  a  long  time.  Both  sexes  smoke  eoa- 
tinually :  during  the  summer  they  remam  a 
the  northern,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  soTtthm 
deserts.  They  sleep  upon  felt,  or  carpetia;. 
and  cover  themselves  with  the  same. 

The  Tongusians,  who  are  of  the  race  of  th^ 
Mandshues,  form  a  very  numeroiu  nation.  TW 
are  under  the  middle  stature,  well  made.  aaJ 
of  a  good  mien.  Their  sight  and  hearing  air 
remarkably  acute  and  delicate ;  but  their  or- 
gans of  smelling  and  feeling  are  conndntblj 
more  blunt  than  ours.  They  are  acquainted 
with  almost  every  tree  and  stone  within  tke 
circuit  of  their  usual  perambulation;  and  tlx; 
can  even  describe  a  course  of  some  hundieil 
miles  by  the  conflguration  of  the  trees  isd 
stones  they  meet  with,  and  can  enable  otbi* 
to  take  the  same  route  by  snch  descriptioB*- 
They  are  alert  on  horseback,  good  hunters,  and 
very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  or  thr 
rifle.  Captain  Cochrane  says,  "They  are  cba- 
racteristically  honest  and  friendly,  robbeiy 
being  considered  by  them  as  unpardonalilf- 
They  are  thankful  for  kind  treatment,  but  arr 
exceedingly  irascible,  and  will  permit  no  one 
to  abuse  them.  They  bear  fatigue,  cold,  and 
privations,  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  TLr 
dress  of  each  sex  consists  of  a  jacket  and  tro*- 
sers  of  the  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  ianiff 
and  stockings  and  boots  of  the  same  nuDteriaL 
They  also  wear  caps  and  gloves  of  kather,  sad 
guards  for  the  forehead,  ears,  noae,  and  ^a; 
and  their  beds  are  made  of  the  sUn  of  a  bear, 
or  a  deer,  with  a  sort  of  blanket  lined  vtth  tv. 
in  the  shape  of  a  bag,  in  which  their  legs  sad 
feet  are  enclosed." 

The  Kamtchadals  have  a  lively  tmii*'"''^ 
a  strong  memory,  and  a  striking  talent  for 
imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  knt- 
ing  and  fishing.  The  chaae  ftintalCB  tbM 
wit  h  sables,  foxes,  and  other  game.  They  it 
very  expert  at  fishing,  and  are  well  at^piiKtii 
with  the  proper  seasons  fbr  It.  They  eai  sad 
drink  great  quantities;  but,  aa  what  ttef  nt  w 
always  cold,  their  teeth  are  very  Inc.  I^ec* 
are  their  only  domestic  animals  i  tky  f*^  ■ 
high  value  upon  them ;  and  they  tnvdfaaKl 
carriages  drawn  by  doga.  Tbey  bdievcd  tkr 
i  immortality  of  the  soul,  even  betee  thfyw* 
\  v^«^\%OA<\>K^nL  to  embrace  the  ChristlHi  ■*!■' 
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Kion.  They  are  sapentitious  to  extravaKance, 
aad  stmiKelj  capridoas  la  the  different  en- 
jojments  of  life,  particularly  their  conTivial 
entertaiiuneiiti. 

Tlie  maimen  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly 
•o  barbanKU,  that  Feterthe  Great  thought  he 
coold  not  inflict  a  greater  punishment  upon 
his  capital  enemies,  the  Swede*,  than  by  ba- 
BlfhiuK  them  to  Siberia.  The  effect  was,  ttiat 
the  Swedish  oflBcers  and  soldiers  introduced 
European  usaices  and  manufactures  into  the 
eountiy,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  civiliu- 
tkm  of  the  inhabitants. 

Caisr  Towns.— Astrakhan,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Volga,  near  its  entrance 
Into  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  large  and  populous 
city,  containing  about  46,04)0  inhabitants.  It 
b  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
churchea,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Russian  and  an  Ar- 
menian  archbishop.  Its  principal  exports  are 
diy  and  salted  fish  and  caviare.  The  sturgeon 
fishery  alone  has  produced  in  a  year  more  than 
£HOJOOD,  and  above  80,000  barrels  of  caviare 
kave  been  annually  exported. 

Kasan  is  occupied  by  about  (iO,000  persons. 
It  ia  dtnated  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  partly 
on  •  swampy  plain.  Many  parts  of  the  town 
■re  well  built,  and  it  exhibits  some  handsome 
dmrehea,  one  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  ad- 
aired  Kasan  church  at  Petersburgh,  though 
Ita  architecture  would  rather  seem  to  denote 
a  theatre.  It  has  lately  been  devastated  by  a 
terrible  Are,  which  destroyed  3000  houses,  and 
Bany  public  buildings. 

Urenbarg,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  go- 
vmunent  of  the  same  name,  was  built  in  1738, 
by  order  of  the  empress  Anne,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Or  and  Ural:  but,  that  situation  being 
fmnd  inconvenient,  the  inliabitants  were  re- 
BMyved,  and  the  town  was  built  lower  downi  on 
the  Ural,  in  1740.  The  population  is  -JO,OU(i. 
It  ia  now  a  place  of  conidderable  trade.  The 
capital,  liowerer,  has  l)een  transferred  to  Ufa, 
or  Oaih,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
tame  name,  and  has  only  6000  inhabitants. 

Tobolak,  the  capital  of  WeRtem  Siberia, 
ttaiidt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  the 
TbboL  It  consists  of  two  towns,  the  upper 
■■d  lower,  both  of  which  are  secured  by  walls, 
towera,  and  bastions.  The  population  scarcely 
eaeeeda  90,000,  and  the  trade  declines  in  consc- 
faeoee  of  the  rivalry  of  Irkutsk;  but  it  is  an 
aRreeable  abode,  because  the  inhabitants  are 
aoeial  and  firendly,  places  of  amusement  com- 
BOB,  and  provisions  abundant. 

Iritntak,  the  scat  of  government  for  Eastern 
Siboria,  has  wide  streets  and  respectable  public 
bvildings;  bat  most  of  the  houses  are  con- 
■trneted  of  wood.  The  population  is  about 
iOjOOO.  It  liaa  a  flourishing  traflSc,  as  the  cara- 
VMis  which  trade  between  Kusria  and  China 
paaa  thnmich  it.  Tomsk,  on  the  Toura,  is  also 
•  coaBBiercial  town,  containing  about  10,000 
Inbabltanta.  Yakutsk,  on  the  liCna,  with  4000 
JBhabitants,  ia  an  ill-built  town,  but  by  uo  j 


means  destitute  of  trade,  it  being  one  of  the 
best  fhr  markets  in  Siberia.  Okotsk  has  about 
1600  inhabitanU,  whose  maritime  situation 
renden  it  convenient  for  many  of  them  to 
become  ship-builders,  and  finds  employment 
for  others  in  salt-works. 

The  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtrhatka 
are  poor  and  insignificant,  except  New  Kamt- 
chatka  and  Bolcheretsk,  which  make  a  decent 
appearance. 

The  nearest  town  to  the  Chinese  fhmtier  is 
Kiakta,  which  is  neatly  and  regularly  built  of 
wood,  and  contains  4000  inhabitants.  At  this 
spot  a  mere  brook  separates  the  two  empires: 
the  Chinese  have  a  small  unfortified  town  near 
it,  and  no  marks  of  jealousy  appear  between 
the  traders  on  each  side. 

MAiforicTOBKs  —  CoMMFBrK.  — There  are 
manufactures  of  silk,  leather,  and  isinglass  at 
Astrakhan;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  there  in  salt,  produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties tiom  the  salt  Isikes  and  manhes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  as  also  in  fish, 
procured  from  the  same  sea.  To  Persia, 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  furs,  iron,  steel,  and  lead, 
are  sent  fh>m  the  same  city ;  and  the  imports 
are  silk,  cotton,  tapestry,  drugs,  gold,  pearls, 
and  diamonds.  The  princiiial  trade  of  Siberia 
is  in  sables  and  other  furs,  which  are  purctiased 
with  avidity  by  the  Chinese,  who  in  return 
bring  tea,  silk,  and  other  commodities. 

KBLiGioN.^Many  of  the  Tartars,  since  the 
Russians  have  been  settled  in  their  country, 
have  become  converts  to  Christianity;  but  the 
majority  are  still  attached  to  their  old  super- 
stitions. 

Tobolsk  is  an  archbishopric;  Irkutsk  and 
Nershinsk  are  episcopal  sees. 

AsTiQDiTiRS.—  In  the  environs  of  Astrakhan 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city  are  very  visible;  and 
the  rubbish  and  ramparts  of  another  respect- 
able tovm  still  exist  near  Tsaritsin,  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  Volga.  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kama,  which  flows  into  that  river,  are  many 
superb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bulgari, 
consisting  of  towers,  mosques,  houses,  and 
sepulchres,  all  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
oldest  epitaphs  tiave  been  there  more  than 
eleven  centuries;  and  the  most  modem,  at 
least  four  hundred  years.  Not  far  firom  thin 
spot,  on  the  Cbereincbam,  are  found  ruins 
more  iqjurcd  by  the  depredations  of  time ;  they 
are  those  of  Boulnier,  an  ancient  and  consider- 
able city  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Tartan  have 
erected  upon  its  ruins  the  small  town  of 
Bilyaink.  In  the  fortress  of  Kasan  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that  name. 
Its  lofty  walls  are  so  broad,  that  they  serve  at 
present  for  ramparts;  the  turrets  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  old  palace  of  the  khan,  are  built  of 
hewn  stone.  Ascending  the  river  Kasanha,  we 
meet  with  epitaphs,  and  the  strong  ramparts 
of  the  old  city  of  Kasan.  Ncfir  the  UlSa  are 
cemeteries  and  sepulchral  vaults.  The  ram- 
parts of  Sibir,  the  ancient  ca\)ita\  o(  TKtXffvr^, 
are  still  seen  near  Tobolsk.   tVv?  \ol\'<i  '««W  vA 
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Tontoura  appear  yet  in  the  Baraba,  a  little 
gulf  in  the  Om ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ural  are  the  ditches  of  the  city  Sarachik.  In 
many  parts  of  Siberia,  particularly  near  the 
TeDisei,  are  stone  tombs  with  rude  sculptures 
of  human  faces,  camels,  horsemen  with  lances, 
&c.  There  are  also  immense  tumuli  in  various 
places.  One  of  them,  near  Koorgan,  has  a 
circumference  of  nearly  500  feut.  In  these 
tombs  are  found  human  bones,  as  also  the 
bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  fragments  of  earthen- 
ware, and  various  ornaments  and  trinkets. 

litSTORT. — The  Russians,  though  they  had 
made  some  incursions  into  the  interior  parts 
of  Asia,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  L5th 
century,  had  no  regular  establishments  there 
before  the  middle  of  the  16th,  when  Strogonoff, 
a  merchant  of  Archangel,  having  fotmd  means 
to  open  a  trade  for  furs  with  Siberia,  the  czar 
then  on  the  throne,  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  to  whom 
he  disclosed  the  nature  of  his  connexions, 
promised  him  protection,  and  in  1558  assumed 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Sibir,  or  Siberia.  Soon 
after,  Yermak,  a  chief  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
being  compelled  by  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
conquests  to  submit,  or  seek  some  distant 
place  of  refuge,  retired  with  a  number  of  his 
followers  into  Siberia,  where,  having  defeated 
the  Tartar  khan  of  Sibir,  he  seized  his  capital, 
and  made  it  his  residence;  but,  finding  himself 
too  weak  to  preserve  his  acquisitions,  he  applied 
to  Russia  for  aid  and  protection,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  do  homage  to  the  czar  as  his 
sovereign.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
almost  all  the  Cossacks  were  killed  in  repeated 
battles,  and  Yermak  was  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  leap  into  a  boat.  The  Russians,  at 
length,  after  many  conflicts,  secured  to  them- 
selves the  possession  of  this  extensive  country, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  l/th  century  had 
advanced  to.  the  Amur,  where  they  built  some 
forts,  which  occasioned  hostilities  between 
them  and  the  Chinese,  who  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian forts.  These  disputes  were  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Nertshinsk,  concluded  in  1689,  by 
which  the  Argoun  was  made  the  boundary  of 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  territories.  The 
limits  of  the  former  were  enlarged  in  1727. 
Kamtchatka  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
the  Russians  about  the  year  1711. 


ASIATIC  ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO 
THE  RUSSIANS. 
The  sea  which  separates  the  southern  point 
of  Kamtchatka  from  Japan,  contains  a  number 
of  islands  in  a  position  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
called  the  Kurile  Islands.  They  arc  upwards 
of  20  in  number,  are  all  mountainous,  and  in 
several  of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  springs. 
The  principal  islands  are  inhabited;  but  the 
small  ones  are  unpeopled.  They  differ  much 
from  each  other,  both  in  situation  and  natural 
constitution.  The  forests  in  the  northern  isles 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  pines ;  those 
in  tlie  aouthem  produce  caneftt  bamboos,  cities, 
Ac    la  some  ot  them  axe  been  endi  loxev 


Sea-otter^  appMur  on  the  ooasta,  aa  well  u 
whales,  sea-horses,  seals,  and  other  amphibiiiu 
animals.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  ipest 
likeness  to  the  Japanese,  in  their  mannm, 
language,  and  personal  appearance;  othen 
much  resemble  the  KamtchiJadals.  The  nortk- 
em  islands  acknowledge  the  surereigntj  of 
Russia ;  those  of  the  south  that  of  Japan.  The 
Kurilians  display  much  humanity  and  probity 
in  their  conduct,  and  are  cuurteoos  and  bo4|iif 
table.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  haatinc, 
taking  sea-animals  and  whales,  and  catchias 
fowl.  The  women  have  charge  of  the  kitcben. 
and  makeclothes.  In  the  northern  isles  they  m» 
with,  and  make  cloth  of,  the  thread  of  nettks. 
The  southern  islanders  are  more  refined  thtn 
the  northern,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  commeKC 
with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale  of. 
furs,  and  eagles'  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with. 
In  return,  they  take  Japanese  utensils  of  metsl 
and  varnished  wood,  sabres,  different  stniU 
ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  saJ 
all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  small  ware. 

Between  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka, 
and  the  western  coast  of  America,  are  variooi 
groups  of  islands,  divided  by  Mr.  Mulleriau 
four  principal  groups;  the  timt  two  of  whick 
are  called  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  fint. 
which  is  called  by  some  of  the  islanders  Sssic- 
nam,  compreheuds — 1.  Behring's  Island,  wkiek 
is  90  miles  in  length  and  25  miles  in  breadth; 
2.  Copper  Island;  3.  Otnia;  4.  Samyra,  or 
Shemyia;  5.  Anakta.  The  second  is  ealU 
Khao,  and  comprises  Immak,  and  seven  other 
islands.  The  third  general  name  is  Negb^ 
and  comprehends  the  islands  called  by  ike 
Russians  Andreanoffski  Ostrova;  sixteen  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  geographers.  Tk 
fourth  is  called  Kavalang,  and  also  inrlihin 
sixteen  islands;  which  are  denominated  Lj •>•<■' 
Ostrova,  or  the  Fox  Islands. 

Some  of  these  are  only  inhabited  occaswnallf 
for  a  few  months,  and  others  are  very  thmi; 
peopled;  but  some  have  a  great  number  U 
inhabitants  constantly  resident.  Copper  It- 
land  received  its  name  from  the  copper  vkwB 
the  sea  throws  upon  its  coasts.  The  iabs- 
bitants  are  in  general  short,  with  stout  bat 
supple  limbs.  They  have  lank  black  hair,  ui 
little  beard,  flattish  faces,  and  fair  skins.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  strong  eonstiialiaM 
suitable  to  the  boisterous  climate  of  tbcir  ifkn- 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  iales  live  lyM 
the  roots  which  grow  wrild,  and  n>  aaiiaah; 
but  they  do  not  catch  flah,  tiiouiih  the  limi 
abound  with  all  kinds  of  salmon,  wmA  tki  ■• 
with  turbot.  Their  clothes  are  made  ti  Ae 
skins  of  birds  and  sea-ottera. 

The  Fox  Islands  are  «o  emllcd  tnmm  te  UMfc 
grey,  and  red  foxea  with  which  thqr  ekeB^ 
The  native  dress  ooasista  of  a  ea^  ni  >  " 
coat  which  reaches  to  the  knees.  8am^^ 
common  caps  of  a  ptutj-edoored  hMiMB 
upon  which  thej  leave  i»art  of  the  < 
.  tail.   On  the  fore-part  of  tlwlr 
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men,  adorned  with  the  Jaw-bones  of  sea- 
eara,  and  onuunented  with  glass  beads.  At 
leir  festivals  and  dancing  parties  they  use  a 
inch  more  showy  sort  of  cap.  They  feed 
poa  the  flesh  of  idl  sorts  of  sea^animals,  and 
enenlly  eat  it  raw.  Bat,  if  at  any  time  they 
hooae  to  dress  it,  they  make  use  of  a  hollow 
tone:  having  plawd  their  fish  or  flesh  therein, 
)utj  oorer  it  with  another,  and  close  the  inter- 
.tiees  with  lime  or  clsy.  They  then  lay  it 
nriaontally  upon  two  stones,  and  light  a  fire 
mder  it.  The  proTision  for  keeping  is  dried 
rithont  salt  in  tlie  open  air.  Their  weapons 
nnAt  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  for  de- 
lenee  they  use  wooden  shields.  The  most 
Mtfeet  equality  reigns  among  them,  and  they 
lave  ncithor  laws  nor  punishments.  They  live 
ogether  in  funilies,  and  in  societies  of  several 
■BQiea  united,  which  form  what  they  call  a 
ae^  who,  in  case  of  an  attack  or  defence,  aid 
ad  support  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of 
he  lame  island  always  pretend  to  be  of  the 
ame  race;  and  every  person  looks  upon  his 
■land  as  a  possession,  the  property  of  which 
■  eimunon  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
oeiety.  Feasts  are  usual  among  them,  parti- 
idatly  when  the  inhsbitants  of  one  island  are 
isited  by  those  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the 
iUage  meet  their  guests  Iwating  drums,  and 
leeeded  by  the  women,  who  sing  and  dance.  At 
he  eondusion  of  the  dance,  the  hosts  serve  up 
heir  heat  provisions,  and  invite  their  guests  to 
lavtake.  They  feed  their  children,  when  very 
,with  the  coarsest  fiesh,  and  generally 
If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  carries  it 
othe  sea-side,  and,  whether  it  be  summer  or 
rfnter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is 
isiet.  This  custom  hardens  them  against  the 
0I4  to  that  they  go  barefooted  through  the 


winter  without  inconvenience.  They  seldom 
heat  their  dwellings:  but  when  they  wish  to 
warm  themselves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay 
and  stand  over  it;  or  they  set  fire  to  tndn-oil, 
poured  into  a  hollow  stone.  They  have  some 
share  of  plain  natural  sense,  but  are  rather 
slow  of  understanding.  They  seem  cold  and 
indiiferent  in  most  of  their  actions;  bat,  if  an 
injury,  or  even  a  suspicion  only,  should  rouse 
them  flrom  this  phlegmatic  state,  they  become 
inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  most  violent 
revenge,  without  regard  to  the  consequences. 
The  least  aflUction  prompts  them  to  suicide ; 
the  apprehension  of  even  an  uncertain  evil 
often  leads  them  to  despair,  and  they  put  an 
end  to  their  days  with  great  apparent  insen- 
sibUity. 

In  the  Frozen  Ocean,  Iwtween  the  mouths  of 
the  Lena  and  the  Indigerka,  in  latitude  76  de- 
grees, there  is  a  groap  of  islands,  which  liears 
the  name  of  the  Liakhov  Isles,  or  New  Siberia. 
These  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  mammoth  bones  which  they  con- 
tain. "  The  whole  soil  of  the  first  of  the  Liak- 
hov islands  appears  to  consist  of  them.  For 
about  80  years  the  ftir  hunters  have  annually 
brought  large  cargoes  from  this  island ;  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  sensible  diminution  of  the 
stock.  The  tusks  on  the  islands  are  much 
more  firesh  and  wliite  than  those  of  the  conti- 
nent. A  sand-bank  on  the  western  side  was 
the  most  productive  of  all;  and  the  fur  hunters 
maintain  ttiat,  when  the  sea  recedes  after  a 
long  continuance  of  easterly  vrinds,  a  fresh 
supply  of  mammoth  bones  is  always  found  to 
have  been  washed  upon  this  bank,  proceeding 
apparently  from  some  vast  store  at  the  bottom 
of  thcsea." 
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■XTSnT  AND  SITUATIOK 
Mile*.  Deg;re«s. 

hrngth,  1060 1  K,..    .^  r36.  and  52.  N.  lat. 
Bicadth,  1100 )  "x^^sn  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Caatalning  abont  1,000,000  square  miles. 
BooxsABiKS  AND  DiYisioMS.— On  the  east, 
he  gaoantains  of  Belur  separate  this  part  of 
^aHmrj  firom  Little  Bokhara,  which  is  now 
■hJeet  to  the  Chinese;  on  the  south,  the 
iBBBtaina  of  Ghoor  and  the  Hindoo  Kosh 
iviie  it  troju  Persia  and  the  provinces  of  Can- 
and  Cahnl,  in  Affghanistan.  Its  boun- 
on  the  west,  are  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
fcr  Ural  or  Talk,  and  the  Uralian  monntains ; 
id,  OB  the  north,  the  Russian  dominions  in 
ria.  It  la  divided  into  the  khanates  of  Bok- 
Mp  Khofcan^  Khiva,  Koondooz,  and  some 
hen  of  less  importance,  and  the  districts 
hf  the  Karakalpaks,  KirghiBes,  and 


Tiirkomans.  Bokhara,  which  has  eight  pro- 
vinces, is  the  most  powerful  of  the  khanatea. 
The  second  place  is  held  by  Kholtand.  Khiva, 
or  OuTjend,  is  the  most  extensive ;  but  a  great 
part  of  its  territoty  is  a  desert. 

Mountains— Lakks— Rivers.— The  princi- 
pal mountains  of  tliis  country  are  the  Belur 
Tag,  the  ancient  Imius,  and  the  mounuins  of 
Argoun  and  of  Ghoor.  The  most  considerable 
lakes  are  that  of  Aral,  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  70  in  breadth ;  and  that  of  Balcash, 
or  Tenghiz,  140  miles  long  and  70  broad.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Amu,  Gihoun,  or  Oxus,  and 
the  Sjrrdcria,  or  Sihoun.  The  former  has  its 
source  in  a  lake  in  the  mountains  of  Belur,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  a  coarse  of 
above  1000  miles;  the  latter  rises  amouf;  t.\v« 
same  mountains,  and  faXVa  inXo  t>x«  %a.\xkft'Vt2s&t 
after  a  course  o{  about  &&0  luViea. 
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Mbtals— Minerals.  — Gold,  Bilver,  iron, 
copper,  vitriol,  and  sal  ammoniac,  are  amonfc 
the  products  of  this  country.  Rich  quarries 
of  lapis  lazuli  abound  in  Great  Bukhara,  and 
several  kinds  of  valuable  stones,  particularly 
ruhies,  are  found  there. 

Climate  — Soil  — Pboduc«.— The  climate 
appears  to  be  temperate  and  salubrious;  and 
the  soil,  in  the  southern  parts  at  least,  very 
productive;  for  the  Krasn,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
grows  there  above  the  height  of  a  man.  Rice, 
and  other  kinds  of  fcrain,  as  also  exquisite  me- 
lons, pears,  and  apples,  are  among  the  produc- 
tions of  Great  Bokhara. 

Amxals.— The  animals  here  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Thibet,  the  north  of  Persia,  and  other 
adjacent  countries.  The  fcrunl  ing  ox,  chamois, 
and  wild  ass,  are  found  among  the  mountains. 

Inhabitants  — MASNERS—CvsTOJts.-The 
Kirghiscs,  who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of 
this  country,  lead  a  wandering  life.  They  con- 
sist of  three  great  hordes,  each  of  which  has  its 
khan.  They  dwell  in  portable  huts,  and  re- 
move to  different  places  in  search  of  pasturage, 
which  constitutes  their  principal  occupation. 
Many  of  them  have  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  in  abundance,  and  those  who 
have  none  commit  depredations  in  strong  par- 
ties upon  the  rest:  this  practice  they  do  not 
deem  criminal ;  but,  when  an  individual  robs, 
he  is  punished  with  death. 

They  have  flat  nunes,  small  eyes,  a  sharp, 
but  nut  a  fierce  look,  and  a  frank  and  prepos- 
sessing air.  The  decoration  of  their  horses 
employs  them  almost  as  much  as  that  of  their 
persons;  they  have  generally  elegant  saddles, 
handsome  housings,  and  ornamented  bridles. 
They  wear  a  vest,  a  short  robe,  and  very  long 
trowners.  They  are  addicted  to  gluttony,  and 
they  smoke  tobacco  to  excess.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  all  smoke  and  take  snuff,  which 
they  usually  keep  in  little  horns  fastened  to 
their  girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy  pass 
their  lives  like  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  are 
distinguished  only  by  the  numerous  train  that 
accompanies  their  cavalcades,  and  the  number 
of  huts  which  surround  their  quarters,  inha- 
bited by  their  wives,  children,  and  slaves. 

Their  chief  amusements  are  wrestling,  racing, 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  hunting.  Many,  says 
Nazarof,  go  to  the  chase  with  dogs  and  large 
eagles:  they  take  the  latter  before  them  on  the 
saddle,  with  the  head  covered.  As  soon  as  they 
see  a  hare,  a  fox,  or  a  wild  goat,  they  take  off 
the  bird's  hood,  when  it  instantly  pimnces  on 
its  prey,  seizes  it  in  its  talons,  and  holds  it  until 
its  master  comes  up.  They  are  so  fond  of  these 
birds,  that  a  hunter  will  sometimes  give  several 
horses,  and  even  Kalmuck  captives,  for  one  of 
them.  The  women  frequently  join  the  men  on 
these  occasions,  and  also  in  the  battle  field. 

The  same  author  distinguishes  the  tribes  of 
Turkestan  from  the  Kirgbises,  and  represents 
them  as  less  bold  and  spirited,  but  more  civilized 
and  induBtrioiiB,  and,  thoufh  crafty,  more  up- 
itgbt  in  their  dealinst. 


The  Usbeeka,  who  inhabit  the  aonthen  futt 
of  this  eoantiy,  are  addicted  to  pfcdatorj  war- 
fare, and  fluently  make  sudden  lararuaBt 
into  the  Persian  provincea.  Many  of  tkcfc  Ts^ 
tan  reside  in  tents  in  the  summer,  but  take  p 
their  abode  in  the  towns  and  villages  durinxtke 
winter.  Those  of  Balkh  arc  the  most  dvilitd, 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  »it1i  Pctni 
and  Ilindoostan.  The  Bokharans  brloDC  is 
this  race ;  but  the  Taujicks  seem  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  They  have  fair  complexions  »ai 
well-formed  countenances,  and  their  wobci 
are  praised  for  their  beauty.  They  are  dok 
stationary  than  the  Usbecks,  and  more  attauri 
to  agriculture  and  mechanic  occapatioos  tk« 
to  pasturage. 

Cities— CuiEvTowNS. — Samarkand,  sitaitd 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Kohnk,m 
anciently  Timur's  seat  of  empire.  Itihen  cat- 
tained  150,OUO  inhabitants;  it  has  nownot  auit 
than  10,000.  It  is  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Us- 
nate  of  Bokhara;  and  has  acme  manulaetnia 
of  paper,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Of  Bokhara,  which  stands  on  the  same  rim, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  khanate,  the  booMs 
are  meanly  built;  but  many  of  the  nM»q-:n> 
caravanserais,  and  colleges,  are  hsndMist 
structures;  and  the  town  flourishes  In  pofsU- 
tion,  as  it  is  said  to  contain  at  least  l(iii,i*"  >^ 
habitanu.  Balkh,  on  the  Dehash,  is  aI»o  luf* 
and  populous,  with  houses  of  brick  and  ttoor. 
and  a  palace  or  castle  built  almost  entiniijd 
marble. 

Tashkcnd,  formerly  the  capital  of  aa  \akt- 
pendent  state,  but  now  belonging  to  Kboksai 
is  still  a  considerable  town,  situated  in  a  ieitik 
country,  and  containing  within  the  walls  mas 
fine  vineyards  and  very  productive  Rardent-  li 
is  a  place  of  great  resort,  both  iiir  trafllc  sadte 
amusement. 

Khokand  is  alarge  city,  capital  of  the  khsBStt 
of  the  same  name,  built  in  the  mi«lst  of  a  ■eO* 
cultivated  territory,  the  soil  of  which  is  rmaifc> 
ably  impregnated  with  salt.  It  abounds  viA 
mosques;  and  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  aa  ia  waif 
other  parts  of  Tartary,  are  eurkms  niu  ^ 
ancient  buildings. 

Khiva  is  the  chief  tovrn  of  KhowaniS.  vUck 
was  a  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  middle  aps. 
and  is  still  an  independent  state,  nader  tkr 
government  of  a  khan.  It  ii  a  place  of  •o*' 
trade;  and  we  are  aony  to  observe,  tkil  ikM* 
are  among  the  articlea  of  trafle.  The  aak  in- 
habitants are  prone  to  aensval  indalgeac*,  sad 
are  in  general  rude  and  uncivillicd;  «ai  ikr 
women,  though  handsome  in  their  posMV*' 
not  very  elegant  in  their  xnannera. 

Teadk.— The  Kirghiies  trade  whk  tkt  ki- 
sians:  their  trafllc  is  entirely  eavnad  »  ^ 
barter,  and  they  exchange  their  kersey  c*^* 
and  sheep,  fbr  manaftictnrea,  itrinrif  Ht***^' 
ing  and  famitore.  Arau  of  evcqr  ^^  "* 
reAised  to  them  by  the  Bnsdaaa  i  kel  ttv  Pi*- 
care  them  by  the  Mme  kind  of  karta;  iiB^ 
aoathem  paita  of  the  eo—tiy. 

TheBokhannaneaftqrt 
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At  earanmi  tFBrel  tbronKh  a  fcreat  part  of 
U^  and  trafBe  with  Persia,  Thibet,  China, 
d  Russia.  Their  lamb-akina  are  in  in^at 
lueat ;  they  also  dispose  of  wool,  cotton  stuffs 
their  own  raanafacture,  vests,  and  the  sillcen 
tides  of  Hindoostan,  beside  salt-petre  and 
iedfrait. 

GoTSRiomrfT— RsLioiox.— This  is,  for  the 
oat  part,  despotic  The  relifcion  of  almost  all 
te  Tartarian  tribes  is  that  of  Mohammed,  ac- 
irdintc  to  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of  Omar. 
LsARNiiio. — The  reader  may  be  surprised  to 
■d  this  article  in  an  account  of  the  Tartan; 
It,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  tliat,  under 
kn«;hiz  and  Timnr,  and  their  early  descend- 
■ts.  Western  Tartary  was  the  seat  of  learotng 
bA  politeness,  as  well  as  of  empire  and  mafc- 
Blleenee.  Modem  luxury,  be  it  ever  so  splen- 
lU,  Calls  short  of  that  of  those  princes.  The 
MWmragement  of  learning  was  the  first  care  of 
Am  prince,  and  it  was  generally  cultivated  by 
Ids  own  relatives  and  the  grandees.  They  wrote 
ktkePersianand  Arabic  tongues.    The  name 


of  Ulug  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  is  well 
known  to  astronomers;  and  Abnlgaxi,  the  iihan 
of  Khowarasm,  wrote  the  histoty  of  tiis  country. 
Samarkand  was  a  celebrated  university  for 
eastern  science,  and,  even  in  the  last  century, 
was  a  flotuishing  school  for  Mohammedan  lite* 
rature. 

AwTiQriTiBs.— These  consist  of  the  ruins  of 
edifices  erected  by  Genghiz,  Timur,  and  their 
successors.  Uemains  of  ditches  and  ramparts 
are  frequently  found,  which  either  surrounded 
small  towns,  now  demolished,  or  were  intended 
for  the  defence  of  military  positions.  Many  of 
them  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  In  the 
uncultivated  tracts  occupied  by  the  Kirghises, 
are  many  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some  gold 
and  silver  coins  have  likewise  been  found,  with 
several  manuscripts,  neatly  written,  some  of 
which  are  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  while 
others  are  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

IIiSTORT.— In  our  account  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, we  shall  take  some  notice  of  the  histoty  of 
this  coimtry. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA. 


fa*  empire  includes  China  Proper,  Chinese 
Ibtary,  and  Tliibet ;  the  Chinese  emperors  of 
Iht  Tartarian  race  having,  within  the  last  ccn- 
tuf,  greatly  extended  their  authority  and  in- 
teaee  over  the  wandering  hordes  inhabiting 
theeountries  to  the  north  and  the  west  of  China. 
Vt  ihall  treat  separately  of  these  divisions. 

CHINA  PBOPER. 

The  Chinese  call  their  country  Chong  Qua,  or 
the  kingdom  of  the  centre,  because  they  con- 
mier  China  not  only  as  situated  in  the  middle 
■f  the  world,  but  as  its  most  distinguished  re- 
ika.  The  name  of  China  (in  the  East  Chin,  or 
bte)  is  derived,  by  some,  from  one  of  their 
MKieat  monarchs  of  that  name,  who  reigned, 
■t  It  said,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tai  era;  and,  by  others,  from  the  word  chin, 
ipi^riiiffulk. 

SITUATION   AND  SXTSNT. 
Milct.  Ucgreca. 

'  l-^V  between  (  22- and  41.  N.  lat. 
k  iiooi    ''"^•'™  \  100.  and  121.  E.  long. 


long. 

Containing  1,200,000  square  miles. 
BovHDaaiss.— China  is  bounded  by  Chinese 
tetary  and  a  long  wall  on  the  north ;  by  the 
Mle  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North 
liiis.  on  the  east;  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  on 
to  Mmth;  and  by  the  Tartarian  countries  and 
Ubct,  on  the  west. 

JDxnsioir  and  PopcLATioir.— The  empire  is 
into  16,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
18  provinces,  each  of  which  might,  for  its 
Cnrtility,  popnlousness,  and  opulence, 
lak  as  a  distinct  kingdom.  Northern  Pro- 
-Pe-che-lee,  Shan-tung,  and  Shan-see. 


C<'R/ra/.— Kiang-nan,  (divided  into  Kiang-su 
and  Gan-hwny,)Trhe-kiang,  Kiang-see,  Ilo-nan, 
and  Hou-quang,  (divided  into  Hou-pe  andHon- 
nan.)  5om/A^m.  —  Quang-tnng,  (or  Canton,) 
Fo-kien,  and  Quang-see.  /F#'3/«'r».— Shen-see, 
Kan-see,  Se-tchuen,  Koei-tcheou,  and  Yun-nan. 

The  population  of  China  has  been  variously 
calculated ;  Staunton  estimates  it  at  333,000,000, 
the  younger  Mr.  Morrison  raises  it  to  367,659,897, 
while  AUcrstain  reduces  it  to  198,214,6-24.  There 
are  circumstances  which  authorize  a  belief, 
that  the  real  number  may  be  found  about  mid- 
way between  the  estimates  of  Allerstain  and 
Staunton. 

Face  of  thk  Coowtbt— Mouhtaijis.— The 
appearance  of  the  country  in  China  is  very 
diversified,  as  every  extensive  region  may  be 
expected  to  be.  The  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Koei-tcheou,  Se-tchuen,  and  Fo-kien,  are  so 
mountainous  as  greatly  to  obstruct  cultivation ; 
and  that  of  Tche-kiang  has  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains  on  the  west.  In  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan  there  is  a  district  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, which  are  also  numerous  in  the  provinces 
of  Shen-see  and  Shan-see.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country,  however,  is  level,  and  most  assi- 
duously cultivated. 

FoBESTS.— Such  is  the  industry  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  they  are  not  encumbered  with  forests 
or  woods,  though  no  country  is  better  fitted  for 
producing  timber  of  all  kinds.  They  suffer, 
indeed,  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament  and  use, 
or  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  whence  the  trees, 
when  cut  doviii,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  place 
by  water. 

Lakes.— China  contains  «evet«\  eik.xct\,v\\« 
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lakes,  u  that  of  Tong-ting,  in  the  proTince  of 
Uou-quang,  which  is  about  eighty  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  that  of  Po-yang,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-sec,  thirty  leagues  in  circuit. 
The  lakes  of  Weechan-hooandTai-hoo  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  On 
some  of  these  lakes  a  singular  method  of  fish- 
ing is  practised.  Thousands  of  small  boats  and 
rafts  are  employed,  and  in  each  boat  about  ten 
or  a  dozen  birds,  which,  at  a  signal  trom  the 
owner,  plunge  into  the  water,  and  bring  out  in 
their  bills  fish  of  an  enormous  size.  They  are 
■o  well  trained,  that  it  does  not  require  either 
ring  or  cord  round  their  throats  to  prevent  them 
firom  swallowing  any  portion  of  their  prey,  ex- 
cept what  the  master  is  pleased  to  return  them 
for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat  is  of  a 
very  light  construction,  and  is  often  carried  to 
the  lake,  with  the  birds,  by  the  fishermen. 

Rivers.— The  two  principal  rivers  of  China 
are  the  Uoang-ho  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang- 
tse-kiang;  the  former,  called  the  Yellow  River, 
from  its  discolourment  by  the  mud  which  its 
waters  bring  down,  has  its  source  among  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow 
Sea,  after  a  course  of  1850  miles.  The  Kian-ku, 
or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Hoang-ho,  and,  after  passing  the  city  of  Nan- 
kin, falls  into  the  sea  about  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
having  traversed  a  course  of  2000  miles.  There 
are  many  rivers  of  inferior  note,  though  of  great 
magnitude,  in  China;  but  the  water  of  this 
country  is  in  general  very  indi£Ferent,  and,  in 
some  places,  must  be  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for 
use. 

Ca.nals.— These  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
ancient  Chinese  to  the  character  of  a  most  wise 
and  industrious  people.  The  commodiousness 
and  length  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The 
chief  of  them  are  lined  with  hewn  stones ;  and 
they  are  so  deep,  that  they  carry  large  vessels; 
the  Great  Canal  extends  above  700  miles  in 
length.  Those  vessels  are  fitted  up  for  all  the 
conveniences  of  life;  and  it  has  been  thought 
by  some— though  it  is  evidently  a  gross  error— 
that  in  China  tlie  water  contains  as  many  inha- 
bitants as  the  land.  The  canals  are  furnished 
with  stone  quays,  and  sometimes  with  bridges 
of  an  amazing  construction .  The  navigation  is 
slow,  and  the  vessels  are  sometimes  drawn  by 
men.  No  precautions  are  neglected  that  can 
be  formed  by  art  or  perseverance,  for  the  safety 
of  the  passengers,  if  a  canal  be  crossed  by  a 
rapid  river,  or  exposed  to  torrents  trova  the 
mountains.  These  canals,  and  the  variety  that 
is  seen  upon  their  borders,  render  China  delight- 
ful in  a  high  degree,  as  well  as  fertile,  in  places 
which  are  not  so  by  nature. 

Mrtals — MixEBALs. — China,  if  we  are  to 
believe  some  naturalists,  produces  all  metals 
and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world. 
White  copper,  called  by  the  Chinese  pe-tong, 
is  peculiar  to  that  country;  it  has  a  beaatifbl 
colour,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  can  scarcely  be 
distioffuished  from  liiver.   Tutenaguc  is  ano- 


ther peculiar  metal,  •  mine  of  which,  ta  the 
province  of  Hou-qoang;  yielded  many  handled- 
weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Oneoftk 
fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinese  gomt- 
ment  is  that  of  not  introdncing  a  sapersbsr 
dance  of  gold  and  silver,  for  fear  of  ^ht.ii.t«ka> 
industry.  Their  gold-mines,  therefore,  m 
partially  and  slightly  worked;  and  the  cu^ 
rency  of  that  metal  is  supplied  by  the  gtsiei 
which  the  people  find  in  the  sand  of  riven  ssi 
mountains.  The  silver  specie  is  fnmiitedfisa 
the  mines  of  Ho-nan. 

Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  most  be  ray 
common,  since  these  metals  are  sold  at  sk» 
rate  in  all  parts  of  China;  and  it  appears, few 
authentic  documents,  that  the  nse  of  iraa  ■ 
particular  was  very  ancient  in  that  eauanj- 
Mercury,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  is  ninaim, 
especially  in  Slum-see.  Quarries  aiodeoal-aHBn 
also  abound  in  almost  every  province.  Cotb 
are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  moontataKf 
the  provinces  of  Shen-see,  Shan- see,  nd  f^ 
chee-lee ;  they  are  used  by  workmen  in  tkdr 
ftimaces,  in  all  kitchens,  and  in  the  stoves vuk 
which  the  Chinese  warm  their  apartmenute- 
ing  the  winter. 

Climate  —  Soil  —  AeaicvLTuaiw— Tki  cU- 
mate  of  China  varies  according  to  the  aitaitioi 
of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  eoU,  is 
the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  south  hoc  Tkt 
soil  is,  either  by  nature  or  art,  tivdtlalatwnfj- 
thing  that  can  minister  to  the  nec«»sitiw,w>- 
veniences,  or  luxuries  of  life;  and  agriealiatii 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  exceUcnee. 

YsosTABLSs.— Many  of  the  rare  trec%  ni 
aromatic  productions,  either  oraamentil  or 
medicinal,  that  alraund  in  other  parts  of  ik 
world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  soom  at 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

The  tallow-tree,  which  grows  on  the  hflbrf 
Tehe-kiang  And  Kiaag-nan,  haa  a  ahmt  tmX 
a  smooth  bark,  crooked  braaehea,  red  kum, 
shaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  aboot  the  hci|^i< 
a  common  cheny-tree.  The  fhiH  wUeh  ii  pi^ 
duces  has  all  the  qualities  of  our  taSkm^mi, 
when  manufactured  with  oil,  anawcn  the  f^ 
pose  of  a  candle;  but  it  has  a  stnaf  laella' 
is  rather  sofL  Of  the  other  trees  pccalltf  <• 
China,  some  yield  a  kind  of  floor ;  aooM  partsfc* 
of  the  nature  of  pepper.  The  guB  at  mmn  i* 
poisonous,  but  affords  fine  Tamiak  AtesD 
that  can  be  said  of  these,  and  other 
and  useAil  trees,  the  Chineae^ 
their  industry,  are  so  wedded  to  thdr  i 
customs,  that  they  are  very  UttH  if  it  A 
meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  mma  w^  ^ 
said  of  their  richest  frtiits.  whklw  ^  ■■"■^ 
are  far  flrom  being  lo  deiieioas  M  that"' 
Europe,  or  indeed  of  A.meriea.   Thb  It  1 


the  Chinese  never  practise  grafUaveriMMi* 
L,    In  omamantal  muiaSa^  ks*' 


tion  of  trees.    In  oraamental  l 
ever,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
tables,  they  diq»lay  considevaUe  itlll  mi^ 
have  an  art  of  dwarfing  or  atontiasf 
which  is  pecoUar  to  the  eonatij. 
The  tea-plant 
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tnted  in  rowi,  and  pruned  to  pre* 
cy.    "  Vast  tracts  of  hilly  land," 
ge  Staunton,  "are  planted  with 
f  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien.    Itt 
KTOWth  IS  Impeded  for  the  con- 
necting its  leaves,  which  is  done 
;,  and  twice  afterwards  in  the 
summer.      Its  long  and  tender 
ig  np  almost  from  the  root,  with- 
ening  naked  trunk.     It  is  bushy 
e,  and  the  expanded  petals  of  the 
•me  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
nformation  received  concerning 
concurred  in  affirming  that  its 
ided  both  upon  the  soil  in  which 
le  age  at  wtiich  the  leaves  were 
e  tree,  as  well  as  upon  the  ma- 
them  afterwards.     The  largest 
es,  which  are  the  least  esteemed, 
or  the  use  of  the  lowest  classes 
are  often  exposed  to  sale  with 
manipulation,  still  retaining  that 
ible  taste  which  is  common  to 
ants,  but  which  vanishes  in  a 
tilst  the  more  essential  flavour, 
of  each  particular  vegetable,  re- 
ithout  diminution.     The  young 
0  no  inconsiderable  preparation 
re  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
sses  through  the  fingers  of  a 
)lls  it  up  simost  to  the  form  it 
•efore  it  became  expanded  in  the 
growth.   It  is  afterwards  placed 
es  of  earthenware,  or  iron,  made 
than  can  be  executed  by  artists 
It  is  confidently  said,  in  the 
ao  plates  of  copper  are  ever  em- 
:  purpose.    Indeed,  scarcely  any 
China  is  of  that  metal,  the  chief 
which  is  for  coin.     The  earthen 
are  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
11  remaining  moisture  from  the 
ng  them  dry  and  crisp.     The 
ingency  of  green  tea  are  thought 
from  the  early  period  at  wtiich 
plucked,  and  which,  like  tmripe 
ally  green  and  acrid." 
ese  had  the  use  of  tea  long  be- 
h;  but  it  was  introduced  among 
«  the  Restoration,  as  mention  is 
the  first  act  of  parliament  that 
ise  on  the  king  for  life,  in  1660. 
,isbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.,  ren- 
if  it  common  at  his  court.     The 
lous  among  the  Chinese,  as  the 
>dy,  and  monopolized  even  by 
,  is  now  found  to  be  merely  a 
uid  is  abundant  in  North  Ame- 
ought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  dis- 
its  healing  qualities. 
lie  lion  is  not  found  in  China; 
it,  tiger,  lynx,  leopard,  rhinoce- 
lo,  antelope,  and  wild  boar,  are 
ountry.   Camels  of  a  very  small 
r  which   are   nut   higher  than 
od  there,  beside  several  species 
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of  deer,  among  which  is  the  musk-deer.  The 
horses  are  smaller  than  those  of  England, 
coarse,  and  ill-shaped,  and  are  not  very  strong 
or  active;  but  the  asses  are  large  and  well- 
shaped,  and  the  moles  in  general  are  fine 
animals. 

CuBiosiTiBS,  Natubal  aud  Abtivicial^— 
Few  natural  curiosities  present  themselves  in 
China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  nnder 
preceding  articles.  Some  volcanoes,  and  rivers 
and  lakes  of  particular  qualities,  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
volcano  of  Linesung  is  said  sometimes  to  make 
so  furious  a  disciiarge  of  fire  and  ashes,  as  to 
occasion  a  tempest  in  the  air;  and  some  of  the 
lakes  are  asserted  to  petrify  fishes  when  pnt 
into  them. 

The  artificial  monntains  present,  on  their 
tops,  temples,  monasteries,  and  other  edifices. 
The  Chinese  bridges  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired; they  are  built  sometimes  upon  barges 
strongly  chained  together,  yet   so  as  to  be 
parted,  and  to  let  the  vessels  pass  that  sail  up 
and  down  the  river.     Some  of  them  are  carried 
across  lakes,  and  others  connect  mountains. 
The  masonry  of  many  of  these  structures  is 
well  executed.     The  pU-loo,  or  triumphal 
arches  of  this  coantiy,  as  they  are  erroneously 
called  by  Europeans,  form  the  next  species  of 
artificial  curiosities.     Though  they  are  not 
built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  style  of  architec- 
ture, yet  they  are  superb  and  I}eautiAil,  and 
erected  to  the  memory  of  their  great  men,  viith 
vast  labour  and  expense.   They  are  said  in  the 
whole  to  be  eleven  hundred,  two  hundred  of 
which  are  particularly  magnificent.    The  se- 
pulchral monuments  make  likewise  a  great 
figure.    The  ta,  or  towers,  the  models  of  which 
are  now  so  common  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  pagodas,  are  striking  embellishments  to  the 
face  of  the  country.     They  seem  to  be  con- 
structed in  regular  order,  and  all  of  them  are 
finished  with  exquisite  carvings  and  gildings, 
and  other  ornaments.  That  at  Nan-king,  which 
consists  of  9  stories,  and  is  200  feet  high,  and 
40  feet  in  diameter,  is  the  most  admired.    It  is 
called  the  Porcelain  Tower,  becanae  it  is  lined 
with  Chinese  tiles.     The  temples  are  chiefiy 
remarkable  for  the   fancifUl  taste  in  wliich 
they  are  built,  for  their  capaciousness,  their 
whimsical  ornaments,  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
idols  which  they  contain.     The  Chinese  are 
remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  give  name  to 
one  of  their  principal   festivals.      A  bell  at 
Pekin  weighs   1:20,000  pounds:  but  its  sound 
is  said  to  be  disagreeable.      Their  buildingx, 
except  the  pagodas,  being  confined  to  no  order, 
and  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  tiave 
a  wild  variety,  and  a  pleasing  elegance,  not 
destitute  of  magnificence,  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  the  imagination,  and  present  a  diversity 
of  objects  not  to  be  found  in  European  archi- 
tecture. 

National  CHABACTBa  — MANifsas  —  Cus- 
toms.—The   Chinese,  in  their  persons,  are 
middle-sized,  their  faces  btoeA.Wwevc  e:)«%>ct'\a!^ 
DDD 
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and  small,  their  noses  blunt  and  turned  up> 
wards;  thej  have  high  cheek-bones,  and  large 
lips.  They  have  particular  ideas  of  beauty; 
they  pluck  up  the  hairs  firom  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  by  the  roots,  with  tweezers,  leaving  a 
few  straggling  ones  to  serve  for  a  beurd.  Tbeir 
Tartar  princes  compel  them  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and,  like  Mohammedans,  to 
wear  only  a  lock  on  the  crown.  Their  com- 
plexion, toward  the  north,  is  fair,  but  in  the 
south,  swarthy:  corpulence  is  esteemed  a 
beauty  in  a  man,  but  considered  as  a  blemish 
in  the  fair  sex,  who  aim  at  preserving  a  slim- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  shape.  Men  of  quality 
and  learning,  who  are  not  much  exposed  to  the 
sun,  are  delicately  complexioned ;  and  they 
who  are  bred  to  letters  let  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  grow  to  an  enormous  length,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  employed  in  manuid  labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  rosy  lips, 
black  hair,  regular  features,  and  a  delicate, 
though  florid  complexion.  The  smallnesa  of 
their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their 
beauty,  and  no  swathing  is  omitted  when  they 
are  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplishment; 
so  that,  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  said 
to  totter  rather  thaif  to  walk. 

"  Of  most  of  the  women  we  saw,"  sajrs  Sir 
George  Staunton,  "even  in  the  middle  and 
inferior  classes,  the  feet  were  unnaturally  small, 
or  rather  truncated.  They  appeared  as  if  the 
I'ore-part  of  the  foot  had  been  accidentally  cut 
off,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  usual  size, 
and  bandaged  like  the  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb.  They  imdergo,  indeed,  much  torment, 
and  cripple  themselves  in  a  great  measure,  in 
imitation  of  ladies  of  a  higher  rank,  among 
whom  it  is  the  custom  to  stop  by  pressure  the 
growth  of  the  ancle  as  well  as  foot,  from  the 
earliest  infancy,  and,  leaving  the  great  toe  in 
its  natural  position,  forcibly  to  bend  the  others, 
and  retain  them  under  the  foot,  till  at  length 
they  adhere  to,  as  if  buried  in  the  sole,  and 
can  BO  more  be  separated.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  this  practice  is  now  less  frequent  than 
formerly,  at  least  among  the  lower  son  in  the 
northern  provinces." 

The  exterior  demeanour  of  the  Chinese  is  very 
ceremonious.  1 1  consists  of  various  evolutions 
of  the  body,  and  inclinations  of  the  head;  in 
bending  or  stiffening  the  knees,  and  in  joining 
or  disengaging  the  hands ;  all  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  perfection  of  good  breeding  and 
deportment:  while  the  nations  who  are  not 
expert  in  such  discipline  are  thought  to  be 
little  better  than  barbarians.  When,  however, 
these  ceremonies  are  once  shown  off,  the  per- 
formers of  than  relapse  into  ease  and  fami- 
liarity. In  their  address  to  strangers  they  are 
not  restrained  by  any  bashfulness,  but  present 
themselves  with  an  easy,  confident  air,  as  if 
they  deemed  themselves  the  superiors,  and  as 
if  nothing  in  their  manners  or  appearance 
ooold  be  deficient  or  ol]|iectionable. 

By  some  speakers  and  writers,  the  Chinese 
iuve  iMen  lepreteutt^  «a  the  most  dishonest  ' 


people  in  the  world,  employing 
quickness  only  to  improve  the  ai 
the  nations  with  which  they  di 
the  Europeans,  whom  they  chc 
ease,  particularly  the  Englisl 
observe  that  none  but  a  Chinet 
Chinese.  Duplicity  and  deceit, 
notoriously  prevalent  among  tl 
diality  of  friendship  is  very  rare 
lence  is  far  from  being  the  ge 
and  exterior  and  mechanical  fc 
attended  to  than  the  actual  prai 
This  picture  is  perhaps  somewhi 
in  its  colouring;  but  the  repre» 
a  great  measure,  founded  on  tr 
eating  the  Chinese  are  the  least  i 
on  earth.  Nothing  comes  an 
Animals  that  have  died  of  ag 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  aui 
—all  is  devoured. 

Dbsss.— This  varies  accordii 
tinctions  of  rank,  and  is  entij 
regulation  of  the  law,  which  has 
colours  that  distinguish  the  di 
tions.  The  emperor,  and  prince 
have  alone  a  right  to  wear  y> 
mandarins  are  entitled  to  wear 
ground,  but  only  upon  days  of 
general  they  are  clothed  in  b 
violet.  White  is  only  worn  for 
cannot  be  too  much  soiled  for  tl 
avoid  every  appearance  of  pert 
ornament.  The  hue  to  which 
people  are  restricted  is  blue  « 
their  dress  is  always  composed  < 
doth.  The  men  wear  caps  on 
the  fashion  of  a  bell ;  those  of  pei 
are  ornamented  with  jewels.  T 
dress  is  ea^  and  loose,  consis 
and  sash,  a  coat  or  gown  thro^ 
silk  boots  quilted  with  cotton, 
drawers.  Dress  is  seldom  alt 
firom  fancy  or  fashion.  Even  in 
the  ladies  there  is  little  variet; 
haps,  in  the  disposition  of  the  fl 
ornaments  of  the  head.  They  i 
over  a  silk  netting,  which  is  in  1 
waistcoat  and  drawers  of  silk,  tri 
in  cold  weather  with  furs.  Abo' 
a  long  satin  robe,  which  is  grace 
round  the  waist,  and  confined 
The  various  parts  of  their  appa 
each  of  a  different  colour.  Tb 
nails  to  grow,  but  reduce  their  e; 
arched  line. 

MARaiAsss.— The  parties  n 
other  before  the  matrimonial  bi 
eluded  by  the  parents,  and  tha 
when  they  are  children.  Wbei 
are  celebnted,  the  lady  is  carric 
seen  by  the  brid^room)  in  a  g 
chair,  hong  round  with  festoon 
fiowers,  and  followed  by  relative 
and  servants,  bearing  the  parapb 
the  only  portion  given  with  a 
marriage.    Next  to  being  banai 
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^    '^o   bring  females  into  the  world: 

''^Xxxaui  of  a  poor  fionily  have  three  or 

J^ccessifely,  it  is  not  oncommon  fiv 

J^*«  them  on  a  road,  or  throw  them 

^  •  for,  in  China,  parents  who  cannot 

j^^^  female  children  are  allowed  to 

^^  into  the  river;  but  they  ftsten  a 

;   ^^«  child,  that  it  maj  float  on  the 

^  ^^  there  are  often  compassionate 

ft  .v*  ^P't'uie.  who  are  mored  by  the  cries 

^^Idren  to  save  them. 

jT^ta — The  Chinese  are  particularly 

^^  <Aoat  the  time  and  place  of  borying 

JJf*^    The  delay  occasioned  by  these 

<*»  Poiau  has  often  long  detained  the 

**  w  the  rich  fh>m  their  last  repository: 

'  *K  seen  in  houses  and  gardens,  under 

Myy  rooft,  to  preserre  them  in  the'tiiean 

ffoio.  tlie  weather;  but  necessity  fbrces 

oc  to  overcome  their  scruples,  and  to 

at  once,  and  with  little  ceremony,  the 

ns  of  their  relatives. 

following  is  the  description  of  a  Chinese 

il  procession,  observed  by  Sir  Gteorge 

too,  passing  out  at  one  of  the  gatos  of 

:  it  "was  preceded  by  several  performers 

emn  music;  then  followed  a  variety  of 

ii^  some  of  silken  colours,  and  painted 

with  devices  and  characters,  displi^ng 

Bk  and  office  of  him  who  was  no  more. 

liately  before  the  corpse  the  male  rela- 

•alk,  each  supported  hy  friends,  occupied 

renting  them  from  giving  way  to  the 

s  and  extravagance  of  grief,  to  wliich 

lenrance  of  their  countenances  implied 

»ey  wore  prone.     Over  the  mourners 

■nied  umbrellas  with  deep  curtains 

(  from  the  edges.    Several  persons  were 

ed  to  bum  circular  pieces  of  paper, 

chiefly  with  tin-foil,  as  they  passed  by 

-grounds  and  temples.    These  pieces, 

opular  opinion,  like  the  coin  given  to 

tot  being  conveyed  to  the  Elysian 

re  understood  to  be  convertible,  in  the 

ge  of  existence,  into  the  means  of  pro- 

le  necessaries  of  life." 

ablic  burying-grounds  are  extremely 

e.  In  consequence  of  the  respect  paid 

nud,  which  prevents  a  new  grave  from 

ened  in  any  spot  where  the  traces  of  a 

ne  remain. 

Chinese  keeps  in  his  house  a  table, 
ch  are  written  the  names  of  his  father, 
aer,  and  great-grandfather;  before 
!  frequently  bums  incense,  and  pros- 
aself ;  and,  when  the  father  of  a  fkmily 
uune  of  the  great-grandfather  is  taken 
I  that  of  ttie  deceased  is  added. 
3ITIBS— EniFicBS.— Pe-king,  (PeUn) 
il  of  the  whole  empire  of  China,  and 
uy  residence  of  the  emperor,  is  situ- 
I  very  ftnrtile  plain,  twenty  leagues 
yak  the  great  wall.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
I  is  divided  into  two  towns;  tliat 
itaina  the  emperor's  palace  is  called 
•  dtj,  because  the  liouses  were  given 


to  the  Tartars  when  the  present  flunily  came 
to  the  throne;  and  they,  refturing  to  suffer  tlie 
Chinese  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  with- 
out the  walls,  where  they  in  a  short  time  built 
a  new  city;  wliich,  by  being  Joined  to  the 
other,  renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form, 
between  Ave  and  six  leagues  in  compass.  The 
walls  are,  in  fact,  a  mound  of  earth  or  rubbish, 
faced  with  brick.  They  are  about  30  feet  high, 
and  20  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  dimi- 
nishes to  12  feet  at  the  top.  The  summit  is 
deeply  embattled,  and  has  loop-holes  between 
the  batUemento.  At  every  sixty  yards  there  is 
a  tower,  of  the  same  height,  which  protJecU 
30  feet  from  the  curtain.  Over  the  gates  are 
towers  of  several  stories,  and  before  each  of 
them  is  a  semicfarcular  enclosure,  as  an  ad- 
vanced work.  The  arches  of  the  gates  are 
built  of  marble,  and  the  rest  of  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  excellent  mortar.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  built  in  a  direct  line;  the  largest 
are  about  ISO  feet  broad,  and  above  two  miles 
in  length;  but  the  houses  are  poorly  built  in 
front,  and  very  low ;  most  of  them  having  only 
a  ground  floor,  and  few  more  than  one  stoiy. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  impe- 
rial palace;  the  grandeur  of  which  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  its  architecture,  as  in  the 
multitude  of  ito  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens; 
for  the  walls  not  only  enclose  the  emperor's 
house,  but  also  a  little  town,  iniiabited  by  the 
court-officers,  and  a  multitude  of  artiflcers  em- 
ployed by  the  sovereign ;  but  the  houses  are 
low  and  ill  contrived.  The  front  of  the  palace, 
it  is  said,  shines  with  gilding,  paint,  and  var- 
nish, while  the  inside  is  fomished  with  every- 
thing that  is  most  beautifttl  and  precious  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  gardens  are  large  tracts, 
in  wliich  are  raised  artificial  mountains,  from  20 
to  60  feet  high,  which  form  a  number  of  small 
valleys,  watered  by  canals;  which,  uniting, 
form  lakes  and  meres.  Beautiful  barks  sail  on 
these  pieces  of  water;  and  the  banks  are  oma- 
mented  with  ranges  of  buildings,  not  any  two 
of  which  are  said  to  resemble  each  other. 
Every  valley  has  its  house  of  pleasure,  large 
enough  to  lodge  one  of  our  greatest  nobles, 
with  all  his  retJnue:  many  of  these  houses  are 
built  with  cedar.  In  the  middle  of  a  lake  is  a 
rocky  island,  on  which  is  a  palace,  containing 
more  than  100  apartments.  It  has  four  fronts, 
and  is  a  magnificent  structure.  The  moun- 
tains and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  parti- 
cularly such  as  produce  beautiftil  and  aro- 
matic flowers;  and  the  canals  are  edged  with 
rustic  pieces  of  rock,  disposed  with  such  art 
as  exactly  to  resemble  the  wildness  of  nature. 

The  population  of  Pekin  is  supposed  to  be 
about  2,000,000;  some  have  estimated  it  higher. 
The  low  houses  of  the  tovma  seem  scarcely 
sufficient  for  so  vast  a  population;  but  very 
little  room  is  occupied  by  a  family,  at  least  in 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  life.  A 
Chinese  dwelling  is  generally  surrounded  by  a 
wall  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Within  tbi«  olxjexi 
lives  a  whole  fkmily  of  thx«e  ftencnXVnsA,  Vv\>&. 
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all  their  respective  wires  and  children.  One 
small  room  is  made  to  serve  for  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  branch  of  the  family,  sleeping^ 
in  different  beds,  divided  only  by  mats  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  Une  common  room  is  used 
for  eating. 

Kan-king  (Nankin)  was  the  royal  residence 
till  the  15th  century — its  name  signifying  the 
southern  court,  as  Pekin  does  the  northern: 
its  Chinese  name  is  now  Kiang-ning-fou.  It 
is  still  an  important  city,  though  a  large  space 
within  its  circuit  is  uninhabited.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  is  a  neat  if  not  handsome 
town.  Near  the  entrance  are  two  temples,  one 
of  which  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  skilAil 
execution  of  the  figures  of  about  twenty  Chi- 
nese philosophers  and  saints,  surrounding  a 
great  hall.  This  city  has  obtained  celebrity  by 
the  porcelain  tower  already  mentioned,  and  by 
the  manufacture  of  nanldn,  silk,  paper,  and 
ink.  Balbi  estimates  the  population  at  only 
bilOfOOO,  which  is  manifestly  much  too  low. 

Canton  (in  Chinese,  Quang-tcheou-fou,)  is 
the  largest  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port 
that  has  been  much  frequented  by  Europeanit. 
The  city  wall  is  above  live  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  very  pleasant  walks  around  it. 
From  the  tops  of  some  adjacent  hills,  on 
which  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  tine  prospect 
of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interspersed 
with  mountains,  little  hills,  and  valleys,  all 
green;  and  these  are  pleasantly  diversified 
M'ith  small  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  tem- 
ples, and  the  seats  of  mandarins  and  other  great 
men,  which  are  watered  by  delightful  lakes, 
canals,  and  small  branches  from  the  river  Ta; 
on  which  ire  numberless  boats  and  junks, 
sailing  different  ways  through  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  entered  by 
several  iron  gates,  and  within  each  there  is  a 
guard-house.  The  streets  ut  Canton  are  very 
straight,  though  generally  narrow,  and  are 
paved  with  fiag-stones.  Tlierc  arc  many  pretty 
buildings  in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  temples  well  stocked  vtith 
images.  The  streets  are  so  crowded,  that  it  is 
aifficult  to  walk  in  them.  There  are  many 
private  walks  about  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
where  those  of  the  better  sort  have  their 
houses;  which  are  very  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  whose  business  lies  chiefiy  in  the 
trading  part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only 
shops  and  warehouses.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs  1,1UO,UOO 
persons,  and  there  are  often  50U0  trading  ves- 
sels lying  before  the  city. 

The  cities  of  China  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those  of  the  first  rank  are  called 
Jou,  of  the  second,  tcheou,  and  of  the  third, 
kien.  China  contains  ITi  cities  of  the  first 
class,  335  of  the  second,  and  1173  of  the  third. 
Many  of  the  first  class  cities  are  nut  much 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  Pekin  and  Nan-king. 
Public  Uoads.— The  security  of  travellurn, 
and  an  easy  mode  of  conveyance  for  passcn- 
fen  aod  w^fln****"'^^**!  ax«  o\>^«cxa  to  which 


particolar  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
by  the  rulers  of  China.  The  manner  in  whirb 
the  public  roads  are  managed,  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  former.  Theae  roads  are  pavrd  in 
ail  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern.  Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  suJ 
passages  cut  through  rocks  and  mountaiok,  u 
order  to  made  commodious  highways,  and  w 
preserve  them  on  a  leveL  They  are  genrrsllj 
bordered  with  lofty  trees,  and  someumet  vita 
walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  pmest 
intrusion  into  the  fields.  Upenings  are  left  u 
certain  intervals,  which  give  a  passage  isio 
cross  roads.  Un  all  the  great  roads  eamei 
seats  are  erected,  where  the  traveller  mif 
shelter  himself  from  the  storms  of  winter,  v 
the  heat  of  summer.  There  is  no  defldencf  of 
inns  on  the  principal  highways,  and  even  oi 
the  cross  roads.  The  former  are  spadou,  to 
badly  supplied  with  provisions.  People  it 
even  obliged  to  carry  beds  with  them,  or  u 
sleep  on  a  mat.  Uovemment  requires  ol  tko« 
who  inhabit  them,  to  give  lodging  oolj  to 
those  who  ask  and  pay  fbr  it.  Many  torreu 
called  post-houses,  are  erected,  at  certaiu  dn- 
tances,  with  a  flag-staff,  on  which  is  hui<tel 
the  imperial  pendant.  These  places  are  guanM 
by  soldiers,  who  run  rapidly  from  one  poft  w 
another,  carrying  letters  which  concen  thr 
emperor.  The  turrets  are  so  situated,  tbtf 
intelligence  can  be  communicated  from  thtv 
tops  by  signals;  and  thus  the  court  is  speMiHr 
informed  of  whatever  disturbance  may  bsppes 
in  the  most  remote  provinces. 

MAHurACTuaBs—CoMMEBcx.— China  ii  h 
happily  situated,  and  produces  such  a  varuiy 
of  materials  for  nianufactures,  tbat  it  maftf 
said  to  be  the  native  land  of  industry;  but  it  a 
an  industry  without  taste  or  elegance^  tbou(l 
carried  on  vdth  great  art  and  neatness.   VifJ 
make  paper  of  the  bark  of  bamboo  and  oUtr 
trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  bat  not  eoupan^ 
tor   records   or   printing,   to   the  Europess- 
Their  ink  for  the  use  ot  drawing  is  well  kiMi«> 
in  England,  and  is  said  to  be  made  of  oil  ssJ 
lamp-blaek.  The  manufacturv  of  that  eaithes- 
ware  called  china  waa  long  a  secret  in  Earsf- 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  piiaapb 
material  is  a  prepared  polverixed  earth:  sai 
we  may  add,  that  tteveral  Euntpean  nataiM  v 
exceed  the   Chinese   in   manabctariag  tk* 
commodity.    The  Chineae  sUka  aie  gnoikr 
plain  or  dowered  gauxe;  and  they  an  aid  ** 
have  been  originally  fabricated  in  that  eontiTi 
where  the  art  of  rearing  the  ailk-wona  *si     i 
first  discovered.    They  manofacture  sQka  like- 
wise of  a  more  durable  kind;  and  tkrir  cmiub 
and  other  cloths  are  famoos  fur  tiaamkat  ■ 
light  warm  wear. 

The  Chinese  princea  have  ttd  ben  Hif^ 
to  encourage  loreigu  trade.  Thcj  uiaiiW^ 
their  countiy  aa  so  highly  Cafouicd  If  mW 
and  the  genius  of  the  people,  tkai  tktftfVf 
in  want  of  the  produce  or  maMUbctmi  "^ 
other  regions:  yet  they  have  coBdcaRsM » 
t  uading  veasel^  bat  DM  withMtt  v^ 
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ons.  Canton  is  the  only  port  at 
ean  ahips  have  hitherto  been  re- 
the  nature  and  extent  of  each 
ide  was  cautiously  settled  by  the 

The  recent  success  of  the  Bri- 
s,  however,  effected  a  wonderfol 
h  the  Indian  islands  the  Chinese 
e  in  their  own  junks,  and  import 
oests  (a  curious  kind  of  luxury,) 
irks,  spice,  and  tin. 
loif  AJiD  GoTBaniiKifT.  —  The 
of  the  Chinese  government  was 
Imost  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
implete  obedience  to  the  father 
7  was  rigorously  enforced;  but, 
ime,  the  emperor  was  considered 
of  the  whole.  His  great  officers 
looked  upon  as  his  substitutes; 
ees  of  submission,  due  fh>m  the 
to  the  superior,  were  settled  and 
I  the  moat  scrupulous  precision, 
ler  that  to  us  seems  highly  ridi- 

people  were  taught  to  believe 
ces  partook  of  divinity;  so  that 
.dom  seen,  and  more  seldom  sp- 
in the  great  palace  of  Pekin," 
ij^e  Staunton,  "  aU  the  mandarins 
le  capital  assembled  about  noon, 
rial  nuoesty's  birth-day,  and, 
eir  robes  of  ceremony,  made  the 
rions  before  the  throne — incense 
.  rose-woods  burning  upon  it  at 
e,  and  offerings  being  made  of 
quors,  as  it,  though  absent,  he 
3f  enjojring  them."  Mr.  Barrow 
vhile  the  same  ceremonies  were 
uen-min-yuen ;  and  he  was  in- 
.hey  likewise  took  place  on  that 
art  of  the  empire,  the  prostrators 
lere  attentive  to  turn  their  faces 
ipitaL  On  all  the  days  of  new 
1,  similar  incense  is  burned,  and 
made  before  the  tlirone  by  the 
)  household  in  all  the  imperial 

>rs  of  the  provinces  have  unli- 
ity;  and  of  those  officers,  who 
led  mandarins,  or  commanders, 
uese,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
I,  there  are  nine  classes,  flrom  the 
ilage  to  the  prime  minister.  But 
judges  and  magistrates  are  cor- 
•  Chinese  government,  like  most 
re  specious  in  theory  than  com- 
ractice. 

:  laws  are  ancient  and  numerous; 
rding  property  are  insufficient  to 
y:  hence,  the  talent  of  invention 
nrcised  beyond  suggesting  the 
Tiding  for  the  first  necessities 
pressing  wants.  A  man,  indeed, 
considered  as  rich,  well  knowing 
he  rapacious  officers  of  the  state 
ml  means  of  extorting  his  riches 

—The  public  revenues  of  China 


Proper,  says  Stannton,  are  said  to  be  little  less 
than  200,000^000  onuses  of  silver,  which  may 
be  equal  to  about  ^66,000,000  sterling.  From 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  all  the  civil  and 
military  exjienses,  and  the  incidental  and  ex- 
traordinary cliarges,  are  first  paid  upon  the 
spot,  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  respective 
provinces  where  such  expenses  are  incurred; 
and  the  remainder  is  remitted  to  the  imperial 
treasury  at  Pekin.  This  surplus  amounted, 
in  1792,  according  to  an  offidal  statement,  to 
36,614,328  ounces  of  silver,  or  iei3,204,776.  A 
land-tax  has  been  substituted  finr  the  poll-tax, 
as  better  proportioned  to  the  facalties  of  indi- 
viduals. Most  imports,  and  all  luxuries,  are 
likewise  taxed;  but  the  duty,  being  added  to 
the  original  price  of  the  article,  is  seldom  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  it  by  the  consumer.  A  transit 
duty  is  laid  likewise  on  goods  passing  from 
one  province  to  another.  Each  province  in 
China  is  noted  chiefly  for  the  production  of 
some  particular  article;  the  conveyance  of 
which,  to  supply  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
others,  raises  this  duty  to  a  considerable  sum, 
and  forms  the  great  internal  commerce  of  the 
empire.  Presents  from  the  tributaries  and 
subjects  of  the  emperor,  and  the  confiscations 
of  opulent  criminals,  are  not  overlooked  in 
enumerating  the  public  revenues.  Some 
taxes,  such  as  that  upon  rice,  are  received  in 
kind;  but  several  species  of  grain,  on  which 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
principally  subsist,  are  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. 

From  the  latest  account  that  we  have  been 
able  to  procure,  the  imperial  revenues  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  amount  above  stated, 
not  being  more  than  ^40,000*000  sterling  in 
money  and  produce. 

MuiTABT  ANn  Mabihb  Stbbngth.— China 
is  at  this  time  a  far  more  i>owerful  empire 
than  it  was  befbre  its  conquest  by  the  Eastern 
Tartars.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  policy  ol 
Chun-cliif  the  first  Tartarian  emperor  of  China, 
who  obliged  his  hereditary  subjects  to  conform 
themselves  to  ttie  Chinese  manners  and  policy, 
and  the  Chinese  to  wear  the  Tartar  dress  and 
arms.  The  two  nations  were  thus  incorporated. 
The  Cliinese  were  appointed  to  all  the  civil 
offices  of  the  empine.  The  emperor  made 
Pekin  the  seat  of  his  government;  and  the 
Tartars  quietly  submitted  to  a  change  of  their 
country  and  condition,  which  was  so  much  in 
their  favour. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  total  of  the 
infantry  in  the  imperial  service  is  1,000,000, 
and  that  800,000  cavalry  are  also  upon  the  esta- 
blishment ;  but  we  learn,  from  a  more  correct 
sutement,  that  the  force  of  the  first  species 
amounts  to  822,000^  and  the  second  to  410,000, 
while  31,000  men  compose  the  marine  force. 
The  Chinese  are  not  deficient  in  bravery,  but 
their  utter  ignorance  of  discipline  and  tactics 
renders  them  contemptible  antagonists  in  the 
field. 

RoTAL  Title.— The  empetot  V»%V»^ft^"^^l 
DDD*2 
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Son  of  HeaTen,  Sole  Governor  of  the  Earth, 
Great  Father  of  his  People." 

Rkligiok.— There  is  in  China  no  state  reli- 
(^on.    No  priests  are  paid,  preferred,  or  encou- 
rajced  by  the  froTemment.    The  Chinese  have 
no  day  peculiarly  Set  apart  for  divine  service, 
nor  have  they  even  sach  a  division  as  a  week; 
the  temples  are,  however,  open  every  day  for  the 
visits  of  devotees.    Persons  of  that  description 
have,  from  time  to  time,  made  grants,  though 
to  no  great  amount,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  dergy;    but   no   lands   are   subject  to 
tithes.    The  emperor  is  of  one  faith;  many  of 
the  mandarins  are  of  another;  and  the  migo* 
rity  of  the  common  people  of  a  third,  which  is 
that  of  Fo.     No  people  are,  in  fact,  more 
superstitious  than  the  common  Chinese.    Be- 
sides  the  habitual  offices  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  and  females,  the  temples  are 
particularly  frequented  by  the  disciples  of  Fo, 
previously  to  any  undertaking  of  importance: 
if  they  wish  to  marry,  to  go  upon  a  journey, 
or  conclude  a  bargain,  or  change  situation,  or 
have  any  other  material  event  in  view,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  consult  the  superintendent 
deity.    This  is  performed  by  various  methods. 
Some  place  a  parcel  of  consecrated  sticks, 
differently  marked  and  numbered,  which  the 
consultant,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  shakes 
in  a  hollow  bamboo,  until  one  falls  on  the 
ground;  its  mark  is  examined,  and  referred  to 
a  correspondent  mark  in  a  book  which  the 
priest  holds  open;  and  sometimes  even  it  is 
written  upon  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  upon  the 
inside  of  the  temple.     Polygonal  pieces  of 
wood  are  by  others  thrown  into  the  air.    Each 
side  has  its  particular  mark :  the  side  that  is 
upmost,  when  on  the  floor,  is  in  like  manner 
referred  to  its  correspondent  mark  in  the  book 
or  sheet  of  fate.    If  the  first  throw  be  favour- 
able, the  person  who  made  it  prostrates  him- 
self in  gratitude,  and  undertakes  afterwards, 
with  confidence,  the  business  in  agitation.    If 
the  throw  should  be  adverse,  he  tries  a  second 
time ;  and  the  third  throw  determines,  at  any 
rate,  the  question.     In  other  respects,  the 
people  seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  their 
priests. 

The  temples  of  Fo  abound  with  more  images 
than  are  found  in  most  Christian  churches; 
some  of  which  exhibit  so  strong  a  likeness  to 
those  in  churches  of  the  Uomish  faith,  that  a 
Chinese,  conveyed  into  one  of  the  latter,  might 
imagine  the  votaries  he  saw  were  adoring  the 
deities  of  his  own  country.  On  the  altar  of  a 
Chinese  temple,  behind  a  screen,  is  frequently 
a  representation  which  might  answer  for  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  person  of  Shin-moo, 
or  the  sacred  mother,  sitting  in  an  alcove,  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  rays  round  her  head, 
with  tapers  burning  constantly  before  her. 
There  are  some  images,  however,  in  these  tem- 
ples, which  bear  a  greater  analogy  to  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Romans  than  to  modem 
Catholicism.  A  figure,  representing  a  female, 
Menu  to  memble  Lucina«  and  is  particularly 


addressed  by  unmarried  women  wanting  bo- 
bands,  and  married  women  wanting  chiUicB- 
The  doctrine  of  Fo,  admitting  a  subordisttt 
deity  particularly  propitious  to  ereiy  viik 
which  can  be  formed  in  the  human  mind,  ca^ 
scarcely  fail  to  spread  among  those  who  ue 
not  satisfied  with  their  prospects,  as  reniltiBX 
fh>m  the  natural  causes  of  events.  Its  pn- 
gress  is  not  obstructed  by  any  measures  of  ite 
magistrates,  who  do  not  interfere  with  spctt- 
lative  opinions. 

The  temples  of  Pekin  are  not  very  tta> 
tuous.      The  higher  clasnes  venerate  rstttf 
than  adore  Confucius,  and  meet  to  hononrut 
celebrate  his  memoty  in  halls  of  a  simple  M 
neat  construction.     The  lower  classes  are  k* 
able  than  inclined  to  contribute  much  ton!d 
the  erection  of  large  and  costly  edlflcrste 
public  worship;  and  their  religious  atuviiM 
is  much  engaged,  beside,  with  their  hoaseWi 
gods.   Every  house  has  its  altar  and  its  deioefc 
The  books  of  their  mythology  contain  refR- 
sentations  of  those  who  preside  over  their  fit- 
sons  and  property,  as  well  as  over  extm' 
objects  likely  to  affect  them.     Few  of  tlir  IV 
nese,  however,  carry  the  objects  to  be  obtaiiel 
by  their  devotion,  beyond  the  bcneflu  of  thii 
life.     Yet  the  religion  of  Fo  profrMCs  the  it- 
trine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  an4  p^ 
mises  happiness  to  the  people,  on  coodiiMO 
which  wer«,  no  doubt,  originally  InteeM* 
consist  in  the  performance  of  moral  dntiA 
but,  in  lien  of  which,  are  too  flreqnently  nib* 
tuted  those  of  contribution  toward  the  ereciia 
or  repair  of  temples,   the  maintenanet  d 
priests,  and  a  strict  attention  to  particolsrak- 
servances.    If  these  should  be  neglectcJ.  tk 
defaulters  are  threatened  with  the  tranioiip*- 
tion  of  their  souls   into  the  bodies  of  ik 
meanest  animals,  in  which  the  rafferinfs  Mt 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  transgieiskMi  com- 
mitted  in  the  human  form. 

According  to  Du  II  aide,  the  ancient  CUmm 
adored  a  Supreme  Being,  under  the  naae  rf 
Chan-Zi,  or  Tien ;  which,  accwding  to  soiM 
signifies  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  hccwMi 
but  has  been  supposed  by  othera  to  ncaa  <atr 
the  visible  firmament.  They  also  worsUpf*' 
subaltern  spirits,  who  presided  over  klngdMM 
provinces,  cities,  rivers,  and  moontahis.  ^bk* 
the  16th  centniy,  many  ot  the  CUnew  Utend 
have  embraced  a  new  system,  which  aekao*- 
ledges  a  nniversal  principle  ealM  TUU- 
resembUng  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  of  tki 
world,  as  maintained  by  some  andrnt  phflos»- 
phers;  but  this  opinion  haa  BOt  bee>  *<9 
widely  propagated. 

Many  attempts  have  hern  made  hf  CUMiH 
missionaries,  for  the  nmversioB  of  the  Cki* 
nese;  but,  even  when  they  were  ^paiattr 
favoured  by  the  government,  thqr  dil  ** 
make  any  great  progress  in  their  pioM  li»ki 
and,  at  varions  times,  they  were  naeUy  po*** 
cuted.  .  At  present  they  are  tolerete^  ^  "* 
strictly  watched  by  the  rtr-rmmnit  TVre 
are  two  ChrisUan  estabUahmentsat  Mii^  m* 
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neh,  tke  other  the  Ruanan  mo- 
atter  floutUhes  more  than  the 
le  effects  of  both  are  more  nufca- 
iflcial. 

ABNIII6,  AND  Abts.— The  ChU 
1  are  not  men  of  viKoroas  intel- 
ehensive  minds :  a  man  of  xenios 
imong  them ;  and  few  have  any 
as  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writ- 
in  architecture,  or  natural  in 
;fore  their  country  was  visited 
,  they  were  ignorant  of  mathe- 
ng  and  all  its  depending  arts: 
oper  apparatus  for  astronomical 
and  all  the  metaphysical  leam- 
tion  was  only  known  to  their 
Even  the  arts  introduced  by 
re  of  very  short  duration  among 
ted  very  little  longer  than  the 
•hi,  who  was  contemporary  with 
I.  It  appears,  however,  that 
»d  printing  for  ages  before  it  was 
le  Europeans;  that  is,  they  used 
:  process,  by  cutting  their  cha- 
)cks  of  wood ;  for  the  fusile  and 
s  were  undoubtedly  of  Dutch  or 
tion. 

ty  of  mastering  and  retaining 
!r  of  arbitrary  marks  and  charac- 
are  in  what  may  be  called  the 
n  language,  greatly  retards  the 
>eir  erudition.  But  there  is  no 
obe  where  leamhig  is  attended 
oours  and  rewards,  and  where 
:  powerful  inducements  to  culti- 
e  it.  The  literati  are  reverenced 
pecies,  and  are  the  only  nobility 
la.  Even  if  their  birth  be  very 
,  they  become  mandarins  of  the 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
On  the  other  hand,  persons 
hose  studies  which  raised  their 
tinction,  however  exalted  their 
quickly  sink  into  poverty  and 

range  all  their  works  of  litera- 
asses.  The  first  is  the  class  of 
icred  books,  which  contain  the 
the  Chinese  religion,  morality, 
nt,  and  several  curious  and  ob- 
relative  to  these  important  sub- 
T  forms  a  separate  class ;  yet,  in 
there  are  placed  some  historical 
m  account  of  their  relation  to 
ovemmei^;  and,  among  others, 
i  work  o^onfucius,  which  con- 
da  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the 
f  of  that  illustrious  sage.  The 
I  that  of  the  Sn,  or  Che;  that  is, 
the  historians.  The  third  class, 
mprehends  philosophy  and  the 
ind  contains  all  the  works  of  the 
roductions  also  of  foreign  sects 
which  the  Chinese  consider  only 

philosophical  opinions;  and  all 
•   to  mathematics,  astronomy. 


phyiic,  and  the  aorta  and  acieneet  in  general. 
The  fourth  is  called  Tcie,  or  MUcellanin,  and 
eontains  poetical  books,  effusions  of  eloquence, 
songs,  romances,  tragedies,  and  comedies. 
Some  of  these  have  very  considerable  merit. 
The  Chinese,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  mo- 
narchy, have  applied  themselves  less  to  the 
studies  of  nattire,  and  to  the  researches  of 
natural  philosophy,  than  to  moral  inquiries, 
the  practical  science  of  life,  and  internal  polity 
and  manners.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  before 
the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  after  Christ,  that  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers formed  hypotheses  concerning  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  fentered  into  dis- 
cussions of  a  scholastic  kind;  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  the  intercourse  they  had  long 
maintained  with  the  Arabians,  who  studied 
with  ardour  the  works  of  Aristotle :  and,  since 
they  have  begun  to  pay  some  attention  to 
natural  philosophy,  their  progress  in  it  has 
been  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  appears  to  be 
justly  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  who  made  use 
of  it  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  but,  for 
a  long  period  after  the  discovery,  they  seem  to 
have  known  nothing  of  small  fire-arms,  and  to 
have  been  acquainted  (Hily  with  cannon,  which 
they  call  the  fire-pan.  Their  industry  in  their 
manufactures  of  stuflh,  porcelain,  japanning, 
and  the  like  sedentary  trades,  is  amazing,  and 
can  be  equalled  only  by  thehr  labours  in  the 
field,  in  making  canals,  levelling  mountains, 
raising  gardens,  and  navigating  their  junks 
and  boats. 

Laxguaob.— The  Chinese  language  contains 
only  three  hundred  and  thirty  words,  all  of  one 
syllable  i  but  every  word  is  pronounced  with 
such  various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  that  it  becomes  more  copious 
than  could  be  easily  imagined.  The  mission- 
aries, who  adapt  the  European  characters  as 
well  as  they  can  to  the  expression  of  Chinese 
words,  have  devised  eleven  difi'erent,  and  some 
of  ^em  very  compounded,  marks  and  aspira- 
tions, to  signify  the  various  modulations,  eleva- 
tions, and  depressions  of  the  voice,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  several  meanings  of  the  same 
monosyllable.  The  Chinese  oral  language, 
being  thus  barren  and  contracted,  is  imfit  for 
literature;  and  therefore  their  learning  is  all 
comprised  in  arbitrary  characters,  which  are 
amazingly  complicated  and  numerous,  amount* 
ing  to  about  80,000. 

The  Chinese  characters,  Mr.  Astle  observe^ 
which  are  by  length  of  time  become  symbolic, 
were  originally  imitative ;  they  still  retain  so 
much  of  their  original  hieroglyphic  nature, 
that  they  do  not  combine  into  words,  like 
letters  or  marks  for  sounds;  but  we  find  one 
mark  for  a  man,  another  for  a  horse,  a  third 
for  a  dog,  and,  in  short,  a  separate  and  distinct 
mark  for  each  thing  which  has  a  corporeal 
form.  The  Chinese  use  a  great  number  of 
marks  entirely  of  a  symbolic  nature,  to  impress 
on  the  eye  the  conceptions  of  the  mlnd^V^kicVi 
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bave  no  corporeal  forms :  yet  tbey  do  not  com- 
bine tbese  last  marks  into  words,  like  marks 
for  sounds  or  letters;  but  a  separate  mark  is 
made  to  represent  eacb  idea,  and  tbey  use  them 
as  tbey  do  their  abridged  picture-characters, 
wbicb  were  originally  imitative  or  bieroKlypbic. 

The  Chinese  books  begin  flrom  the  right 
hand;  their  characters  are  placed  in  perpen- 
dicular columns,  of  which  there  are  generally 
ten  in  a  page.  They  are  read  downwards, 
beginning  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
paper;  sometimes  a  title  is  placed  borizontally, 
and  this  is  likewise  read  fh)m  the  right  band. 

Antiqcitiss.— The  most  remarkable  remain 
of  antiquity  in  the  Chinese  empire,  is  the  great 
wall  separating  Cliina  firom  Tartary.  It  is 
carried  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  reaches 
from  the  province  of  Shen-see  to  the  Wliang- 
Hai,  or  Tellow  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this 
wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  atone  raised  in  the 
sea,  in  the  province  of  Pe-cbe-lee,  to  the  east 
of  Pekin,  and  almost  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
body  of  the  wall  consists  of  an  earthen  mound, 
terraced  and  cased  with  bricks.  At  the  bottom 
it  is  25  feet  thick,  and  15  feet  at  the  top;  it  is 
ttom  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  is  flanked  with 
towers,  37  feet  high  and  40  feet  square,  which 
are  not  distant  above  a  hundred  yards  firom 
each  other.  One-tliird  of  the  men  capable  of 
labour  in  China,  were,  it  is  said,  employed  in 
constructing  this  wall,  wliich  was  begun  and 
completely  finished  in  the  short  space  of  five 
years.    Its  length  is  1500  miles. 

The  other  antiquities  found  in  this  country, 
are  coins  of  the  ancient  monarchs,  which  are 
collected  and  arranged  in  cabinets  by  the 
curious  among  the  natives;  several  pagodas, 
or  ornamented  towers,  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  great  events ;  and  numerous  old  temples 
and  triumphal  arches. 

HisTOBT.— The  Chinese  pretend,  as  a  nation, 
to  an  antiquity  which  scarry  the  most  credu- 
lous can  believe;  and  their  annals  are  carried 
immeasurably  beyond  the  period  to  which  the 
Scripture  chronology  assigns  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Poan  Kou  is  said  by  them  to  have 
been  the  first  man;  and  the  interval  betwixt 
him  and  the  death  of  Confucius,  which  was  in 
the  year  before  Christ  479,  has  been  reckoned 
flrom  276,000  to  96,961,740  years.  Upon  an  ac- 
curate investigation  of  this  subject,  it  appears, 
however,  that  all  the  Chinese  historical  rela- 
tions of  events  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tao,  who  lived  about  2057  yean  before  Christ, 
are  entirely  Aibulous,  composed  in  modem 
times,  unsupported  by  authentic  records,  and 
fbll  of  contradictions.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
origin  of  the  Chinese  empire  cannot  be  placed 
higher  than  two  or  three  generations  before 
Tao ;  and  the  records  of  even  this  comparatively 
recent  period  are  of  doubtftd  authority. 

The  annals  of  the  empire  of  China  are  compre- 
iMnded  in  sfai  hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes, 
and  conaiat  of  the  pieces  that  have  beeen  com- 
posed by  the  tribunal  or  department  of  history, 
ertaUJahed  in  China  for  transmitting  to  pos- 


terity the  public  erenta  of  the  empirf 
lives,  characters,  and  transactions  ^ 
vereigns.  It  is  said,  that  all  the  fiu 
concern  the  monarchy,  aince  its  fo 
have  been  deposited  in  this  departi 
from  age  to  age  have  been  arranged  . 
to  the  order  of  time,  under  the  insi 
the  rulers  of  the  state,  and  with  all  tt 
tions  against  delusion  or  partiality  t 
be  suggested.  These  precantions  1 
carried  so  Car,  that  the  liistoiy  of  tb 
eacb  imperial  family  baa  only  been 
after  the  extinction  of  that  family, 
kept  a  profound  secret  during  the 
that  neither  fear  nor  flattery  might  t 
the  truth.  It  is  asserted,  that  ma: 
Chinese  historians  exposed  themseln 
and  even  to  death,  rather  than  dia 
defects  and  vices  of  the  sovereign, 
emperor  Chi-boan-ti,  at  whose  corn- 
great  vrall  was  built,  in  the  *213tb  yi 
the  Christian  era,  ordered  all  the 
books  and  records  which  contained  t 
mental  laws  and  principles  of  th 
government  to  be  burned,  that  they  i 
be  employed  by  the  learned  to  o 
authority,  or  to  condemn  the  chan} 
he  intended  to  introduce  into  the  r 
Four  himdred  literati  were  committ 
flames,  with  their  books:  yet  this 
edict  had  not  its  fiill  effect ;  several  b 
concealed,  and  escaped  the  general  n 
this  period,  strict  search  was  mad 
ancient  works  and  records  that  yet  i 
but,  though  much  industry  was  em| 
this  purpose,  it  appean  that  the  antl 
toricid  sources  of  the  Ctiinese,  for 
anterior  to  the  20Oth  year  before  C 
very  few,  and  that  they  are  still  i 
numben  tat  more  remote  periods. 

The  limits  to  which  our  work  is  con 
not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  so  eopb 
Ject  as  that  of  the  Chinese  history,  i 
deed,  would  be  very  uninteresting  to 
rality  of  European  readers.  A  snot 
excdlent  princes,  and  a  duration  of 
tranquilli^,  united  legialation  irith  pi 
and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whose  1 
enveloped  in  mysteiT:  their  Li-Laok 
above  aU,  their  Kon-fbo-tae,  or  Coo 
once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates 
After  all,  the  internal  revolutions  of  tl 
though  rare,  produced  the  moat  dreadl 
in  proportion  aa  iu  eonatltation  wt 
and  they  were  attended  vrith  the  ma 
exterminations  in  acme  proviBcea; 
though  the  Chfawae  empire  ia  herai 
impoial  sucoeaakm  haa  been  more  t 
broken  into,  and  altered.  Twen^-tki 
ties,  or  difteent  tribea  and  «»iiinVa  < 
sion,  are  ennmerated  fai  their  anaala. 

The  bold  attempt  of  Genghis  fcr  te 
of  China  could  not  amMue  the  eapin 
people  were  at  length  <^li|red  to  nAi 
disgraee  of  tal^niptticm.  They  mm 
war  irith  the  MtBtdMNi  Tattara,  iriA 
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emperor,  Sonchin,  was  npon  the 
meADwhile,  a  bold  rebel,  named 
:  province  of  Se-chucn,  dethroned 
rho  hanged  himself,  as  did  most 
8  and  women.  Ou-sanquey,  the 
il  on  the  ftnntier  of  Tartary,  re- 
nise  the  usurper,  and  made  a 
n-chi,  the  Mantchou  prince,  who 
rper  from  the  throne,  and  took 
it  himself,  about  the  year  1644> 
iitained  himself  in  his  authority, 
>n  already  mentioned,  wisely  in- 
hereditary  subjects  with  the  Chi- 
in  ediect,  Tartary  became  an  ac- 
hina.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
t  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
atron  of  the  Jesuits,  but  knew 
hem  when  he  found  them  med- 
COTemment. 

iien-Lung,  a  prince  of  the  Mant- 
was  looK  and  generally  pacific, 
not  destitute  of  wars,  in  one  of 
•dued  the  Eluts.  lie  reigned 
1736  to  17%,  and  governed  with 
ity,  and  moderation.  It  was  to 
anced  age,  that  a  British  ambas- 
to  propose  a  more  liberal  com- 
turse  than  he  or  his  predecessors 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  cha- 
ualified  for  the  management  of 
'  such  delicacy  and  importance 
cartney;  but,  notwithstanding 
itness,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
ion  for  the  residence  of  an  Eng- 
capital  of  China,  as  ambassador, 
ly  other  character;  or  any  exclu- 
;  for  the  English  within  the  Chi- 
8,  even  on  a  temporary  grant, 
he  purposes  of  trade.  According 
uil  principle  in  Chinese  politics, 
whatever  kind,  is  deemed  preg. 
;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  soli- 
vere  peremptorily  refused.  In 
)lication  was  made  through  the 
ncy  of  Lord  Amherst,  not  to  the 
ut  to  his  successor,  Ka-Uin,  or 
e  ambassador,  however,  from  his 
is  own  dignity,  and  of  the  honour 
refused  to  pay  the  compliment 
which  he  did  not  think  due  to 
'.entate,  and  which  Lord  Macart. 
le  measure  evaded  by  a  compro- 
lismissed  with  little  ceremony, 
It*  or  proposals  terminated  in 
t. 

riod  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Am- 
ly,  up  to  1834,  the  trade  with 
id  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
rel  between  the  two  parties, 
ithout  considerable  annoyance 
lence  of  the  Chinese.  When 
hed  against  profit,  by  a  trading 
apt  to  be  found  light  in  the  ba. 
cordingly,  the  East  India  Com- 
tnieDtly  blind  to  much  that  would 
B  wrath  of  statesmen  or  warriors. 


But  the  trade  with  China  was  at  last  thrown 
open,  and  it  became  necessary  that  new  arrange  - 
jnents  should  be  made.  It  was  no  longer  with 
the  agents  of  a  commercial  body,  but  with  the 
represenutive  of  the  British  sovereign,  that  the 
Chinese  government,  and  its  delegates  at  Can- 
ton, were  to  hold  intercourse  for  the  future. 
In  1834,  Lord  Napier  was  appointed  to  act  as 
special  superintendent  at  Canton,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  Macao  in  July.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  suflScient  care  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  to  apprise  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the 
important  nature  of  this  change;  but,  even  ad- 
mitting this,  their  insolent  and  brutal  conduct 
was  indefensible.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
governor  of  Canton,  forbidding  his  visit  to  that 
place;  but  his  lordship  had  landed  while  the 
messengers  were  on  their  way  to  Macao.  On 
his  arrival  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  viceroy :  it 
was  contemptuously  rejected,  because  it  was 
not  in  the  form  of  a  petition.  Lord  Napier  and 
his  coa4)utors  were  next  described  as  "four 
English  devils,"  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
bombastic  proclamation,  offering  forgiveness  to 
his  lordship,  on  condition  of  his  instantly  going 
back  to  Macao,  and  returning  no  more,  without 
special  permission.  "  Even  England,"  says  this 
decorous  and  veracious  piece  of  Asiatic  elo- 
quence, "has  its  laws;  how  much  more  the 
Celestial  Empire?  How  flaming  bright  are  its 
great  laws  and  ordinances  1  more  terrible  than 
the  awful  thunderbolt !  Under  the  whole  bright 
heaven  none  dares  to  disobey  them  1  V  nder  its 
shelter  are  the  four  seas  I  Subject  to  its  soothing 
care  are  the  ten  thousand  kingdoms  I "  Thin  was 
succeeded  by  the  suspension  of  the  trade,  and  a 
prohibition  to  supply  provisions;  so  that  Lord 
Napier  and  his  suite  were  compelled  to  subsist 
on  salt  meat  from  the  men-of-war.  His  lordship 
now  ordered  up  the  Imogene  and  Andromache 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  they  forcfd 
their  passage,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  furts. 
By  this  time,  fatigue  and  anxiety  had  brought 
severe  illness  upon  his  lordship.  Importuned  to 
quit  Canton  by  the  merchants,  who  were  appre- 
hensive for  their  own  safety,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  depart.  He  was  obliged  to  embark  in 
a  Chinese  vessel,  was  contumelionsly  treated, 
and  his  passage  was  purposely  protracted  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  a  week  in  reaching 
Macao,  where  he  expired  on  the  11th of  October. 
"  The  Chinese  authorities,  according  to  custom, 
transmitted  to  court  a  boastful  account  of  this 
transaction ;  representing  Lord  Napier  as  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  mercy  only  after  the  most 
humble  submission,  and  then  driven  ignumi- 
niotuly  out  of  Canton  I"  The  trade  was  subse- 
quently opened,  and  the  insulting  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  was  therefore  passed  over  in  silence. 

Before  three  years  had  elapsed,  a  still  more 
serious  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  1 1  originated  in 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China.  The  trans- 
mission of  opium  from  Bengal  to  China  began 
in  1773,  and  the  quantity  at  first  sent  was  incon. 
siderable;  in  1776  it  amounted  only  to  1000 
chests,  but  in  1837  it  had  increased,  lo  ASSfiRf^. 
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N.  latitude,  opposite  the  bay 
iOU,  near  which  is  the  southern 
Jie  imperial  canaL  The  city  of 
icapitaL  On  his  way  thither,  the 
Captain  Bourchier,  in  the  Blonde 
le  port  of  Amoy,  with  a  letter  for 
ninlsters.  The  messengers  with 
ce  were  insulted,  and  at  last  fired 
e  forts  and  junks  opened  their 
le  frigate.  This  wanton  act  of 
aptain  Bourchier  chastised,  by 
nks,  and  beating  the  forts  about 
aeir  defenders.  The  expedition 
ig-hae  on  the  4th  of  Augniat,  and 
ring  morning  the  troops  were 
ae  night,  the  garrison  and  most 
ants  silently  evacuated  the  city ; 
rht,  it  was  entered  by  the  British. 

the  arrangements  for  securing 
[uest  were  completed,  a  part  of 
,  with  Captain  Elliot  on  board. 
Yellow  Sea,  with  a  dispatch  fh>m 
ton  to  the  court  of  Fekin,  insist- 
logy  and  compensation  for  the 
juries  which  the  local  authorities 
I  inflicted  upon  British  subjects. 

was  received  by  Keshen,  the 
province,  who  affected  to  be  well 
irds  the  English,  and  requested 
n  days,  that  the  imperial  court 
x  the  matter,  and  return  an  an- 
e  artifice  was  now  put  in  practice 
.te,  and  thus  gain  time  for  taking 
isures.  1-t  was  announced  that 
had  appointed  Keshen,  as  his 
,  to  treat.  An  interview  accord- 
ce  between  Keshen  and  Captain 
the  former  pleaded  that  he  was 
:d  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty, 
1  twelve  days  more,  to  receive 
rom  his  government.    The  delay 

At  the  expirLtion  of  the  term, 
t  agreed  to  the  Chinese  proposal, 
.hould  proceed  to  Canton,  as  high 
,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
he  British  plenipotentiary  should 
re  for  a  final  arrangement;  and 
le  negotiation  was  in  progress, 

be  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
lese  thus  succeeded  in  removing 
iger  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
their  capital,  in  obtaining  time 
ns,  and  in  removing  tlie  theatre 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
Iso  anotlier  advantage  flrom  their 
diness  to  negotiate;  the  British 
■iea  having  subsequently  agreed 
3husan;  and  that,  too,  at  the 
1  the  emperor  had  issued  a  pro- 
:laring  his  resolution  to  carry  on 
ever  might  be  the  risk  incurred, 
br  this  concession,  it  was  alleged 
was  unhealthy,  and  tliat  the 
ffiexecl  greatly  from  siclmess.  It 
ver,  that  the  sickness  was  owing 

being  encamped  in  improper 


situations,  their  want  of  f^sh  provisions,  and 
the  inordinate  use  of  sliamsoo,  a  poisonous 
Chinese  spirit,  and  not  to  the  malignant  nature 
of  the  climate  of  Chusan. 

While  a  part  of  the  British  force  was  em- 
ployed at  Chusan  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  part 
which  remained  in  the  Canton  river  was  not 
wholly  unoccupied.  The  authorities  at  Canton 
were  busy  raising  recruits,  throwing  up  works, 
and  issuing  proclamations  oflfering  rewards  to 
whoever  woiQd  kill  an  Englishman.  "  Hasten 
to  stop,  attack,  bum,  and  destroy  them,"  said 
these  official  incitements  to  murder.  "  Fisher- 
men and  boatmen,  soldiers  and  people,  whoever 
of  you  can  cut  off  and  destroy  one  foreigner, 
will  become  a  just  man.  Valiant  lieroes  I  pos- 
sessed of  an  excellent  name  and  rich  rewurds, 
let  not  the  heads  of  the  base  foreigners  long  be 
wanting  to  establish  your  characters ;  act  like 
men."  These  proclamations  failed  to  produce 
their  intended  effect;  they  did,  indeed,  occa- 
sion some  acts  of  barbarity  to  be  committed 
ui>on  a  few  stray  individuals,  but  the  Chinese, 
in  general,  were  too  prudent  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  "establishing  their  character,"  and  en- 
rolling themselves  in  the  catalogue  of  "just 
men."  The  forbearance  of  the  natives  may, 
no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  solicitude  which 
the  invaders  displaced,  to  avoid  injuring  un- 
armed individuals  and  private  property.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  squadron  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  north,  only  one  conflict  took  place 
between  the  British  and  Chinese.  The  Eng- 
lish having  returned  to  Macao,  Lin  dispatched 
a  large  force  to  expel  them.  The  enemy  was, 
however,  attacked  by  a  small  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  his  batteries  silenced,  his  troops 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  his  tents  and 
barracks  consumed. 

By  tlie  end  of  November,  the  whole  of  the 
fleet  was  reunited  in  the  Canton  river,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  illness 
having  compelled  Admiral  Elliot  to  return  to 
England.  Keshen  was  now  at  Canton,  and  a 
correspondence  had  been  opened  with  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  but  without  effect. 
It  was,  in  fact,  obvious  that  the  only  object  of 
the  uttai  mandarin  was  to  gain  time,  in  order 
to  render  Canton  unapproachable.  Already  he 
had  covered  the  shore  and  islands  of  the  river, 
above  Macao,  with  forts,  entrenched  camps, 
and  batteries,  at  Chuenpee,  Anunghoy,  North 
Wangtong,  l^^cocktow,  and  other  positions, 
and  shut  up  the  channel  by  booms  and  massy 
rafts,  formed  of  fir-trees  lashed  together,  and 
moored  with  numerous  cables.  Above  3(X) 
cannon,  many  of  large  caUber,  were  mounted 
on  these  works ;  which,  however,  formed  only 
the  first  line,  the  series  of  batteries  extending 
all  the  way  to  Canton.  As  it  was  manifest 
that  Keshen  was  only  trifiing  with  and  endea- 
vouring to  delude  his  opponents,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  at  length  gave  orders  to  re- 
commence hostilities.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1841,  the  attack  tooVt  pVace.  TXve  totcfc  ^XiviXx. 
was  landed  amounied  to  oiAy  VJtiM  \&fiXL\\^\xX. 
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'.    The  final  catastrophe  was  arerted  by  the 

Jiese  imploiing  for  mercy.    After  having  in 

a  tried  to  procrastinate,  they  agreed  to  a 

*^»  bj  which  they  were  bound  to  make 

\r  troops  quit  Canton,  and  retire  to  a  dis- 

se  of  sixty  miles;  to  pay  6,000,000  dollars 

ansom;  to  make  good  all  the  losses  occa- 

ed  by  the  destruction  of  the  factories ;  and 

wve  all  the  forts  in  their  present  state  till 

rs  between  the  two  nations  were  deflni- 

y  arraniced. 

te  ransom  havinfr  been  paid,  the  fleet  and 
r  departed  for  Hong-Kong.     It  was  in- 
ed  to  proceed  to  the  northward;  but,  while 
army  was  encamped  at  Hong-Kong,  so 
f  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  swept  off 
iaeaae,  that  it  became  necessary  to  post- 
the  intended  expedition.    Among  those 
lied  was  the  gallant  Sir  Le  Fleming  Seu- 
;.      On  the  jth  of  June,  Captain  Elliot 
1  a  proclamation,  declaring  Hung- Kong 
i  port:   the  building  of  a  town  was  also 
lenced.     This  island,  which  is  situated 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  about  35 
N.  E.  of  Macao,  is  about  8  miles  long  and 
•  broad,  and  at  that  period  did  not  con- 
lore  than  9000  inhabitants :  since  then  its 
Uion  has  been  increased  six  fold. 
tag  the  temporary  cessation  of  arms, 
oiMd  by  the  sickly  state  of  the  troops, 
linese  imperial  commissioners  issued  a 
mation,  offering  a  reward  of    100,000 
1,  and  high  promotion,  to  whoever  would 
tnd  deliver  up  Captain  Elliot;  and  half 
on  for  each  of  his  five  principal  o£Bcers. 
Jar  scale  of  remuneration,  for  burning 
\l  Tessels,  and  seizing  alive  any  "  head 
,"  as  the  captains,  &c.  were  called,  was 
a  this  curious  state  paper;  a  live  Eng- 
1  was  valued  at  200  dollars,  a  dead  one 
a  live  Indian  was  not  worth  more  than 
irSy  and  his  head  was  rated  at  30. 
le  8th  of  August.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
ar-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker  arrived 
!aiiton  river;  the  former,  with  the  title 
plenipotentiary,  to  supersede  Captain 
the  latter,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
n.     Immediately  on  his  arrival.  Sir 
issued  a   proclamation,   wliich   gave 
of  the  vigour  with  which  he  intended 
The  troops  had  now  recovered  their 
and  been  reinforced,  and  he  lost  no 
eading  them  to  the  northward.  Leaving 
mt  force  behind  to  secure  Hong-Kong, 
bent  his  course  to  Amoy.     On  his 
I  to  the  harbonr  he  was  met  by  a  flag 
demanding  to  know  what  he  wanted, 
urning  to  begone  immediately,  "  ere 
ttial  wrath  should  be  kindled  against 
The  answer  was  a  summons  to  sur- 
rhich  was  ^sregarded  by  the  enemy. 
oese  had.  Indeed,   some  reason  for 
onfldence  in  their  means  of  resistance, 
riea  and  forts  on  the  islands  of  Amoy 
ong'SOO  being  of  enormous  strength, 
nted  with  between  600  and  600  pieces 


of  heavy  artillery.  On  the  26th  of  August,  the 
British  attack,  by  sea  and  land,  was  neverthe- 
less made;  and,  before  night,  the  assailants 
were  masters  of  every  position.  The  Chinese 
availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  abandon 
the  city. 

Having  dilapidated  the  defences,  spiked  the 
cannon,  destroyed  or  removed  the  naval  stores, 
and  left  a  garrison  of  500  men  in  Ko-long-soo, 
wliich  is  the  key  of  Amoy,  the  expedition  con- 
tinned  its  voyage  to  Chusan;  and,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  its  capital,  Ting-hae,  again  opened 
its  gates  to  the  British,  after  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  its  &000  defenders,  great  num- 
bers of  whom,  among  whom  were  nine  or  ten 
mandarins,  were  slain.  Hurrying  on  to  fresh 
victories,  the  British,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
defeated  a  large  Chinese  force,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Chin-hai.  Ning-po,  a  city 
said  to  contain  600,000  inhabitants,  was  their 
next  object:  it  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
without  an  attempt  at  resistance.  A  two 
years'  supply  of  grain,  and  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  captors. 
The  driving  of  the  enemy  from  the  cities  of 
Yuyaun  and  Tsekee  closed  the  achievements 
of  the  year  1841. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  the  Chinese  mustered 
courage  enough  to  think  of  undertaking  offen- 
sive operations.  To  drive  the  British  from 
Chin-hai  and  Ning-po,  and  to  bum  the  ships 
by  means  of  flre-rafts,  were  the  objects  which 
they  purposed  to  accomplish.  Their  attack 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March, 
and  terminated  fatally  for  them.  About  10,000 
or  lt!,000  men  did  indeed  penetrate,  by  the 
southern  and  western  gates,  into  Ning-po;  but 
they  had  not  gone  for  before  such  a  tremendous 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  shot,  and  musketry, 
was  opened  upon  them,  that  they  fell  by  hun- 
dreds. They  were  followed  out  of  the  town 
for  some  miles,  and  the  slaughter  was  terrible. 
At  Chin-hai  their  onset  was  feeble,  and  was 
easily  repulsed.  The  fire-rafts  were  towed 
ashore,  without  having  effected  any  damage. 

Learning  that  a  Chinese  army  was  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsekee,  Sir  Hugh 
Grough  resolved  to  disperse  it.  Accordingly,  on 
the  15th  of  March  he  landed,  at  the  head  of  not 
more  than  1200 men,  within  four  milesof  Tsekee. 
Having  taken  the  city  by  assault,  he  assailed 
the  poRition  which  the  Chinese,  8U00  strong, 
occupied  upon  the  steep  eminences  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  place.  Every  post  was  carried,  and 
not  less  than  1000  of  their  defenders  were  slain. 
In  April,  the  Chinese  made  a  formidable  but 
abortive  effort  to  destroy  the  shipping  at  Chu- 
san. On  this  occasion  they  employed  between 
50  and  60  fire-rafts,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
from  3  to  5  junks  chained  together;  40  more 
were  afterwards  discovered  and  destroyed.  In 
May,  another  victory  was  gained  by  the  British 
arms.  On  this  occasion  the  storm  of  war  fell 
upon  Cha-poo,  about  55  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Ching-hai.  Ten  thousand  men,  one-third  of 
whom  were  Tartars,  were  TOUXed.  \,Vi««^  vm.  xVi^ 
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IStb,  thoQKh  tbey  were  stioutfly  posted  on  hills, 
and  covered  by  batteries  containing  nearlj  50 
cannon. 

The  crowning  snccess  was  now  at  hand.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Nankin,  the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  is  the  gi'eat  connecting 
link  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  China.  Sailing  up  the  river  Tang-tse-Kiang, 
the  British  forced  their  way  to  Chin-kiang-foo,  of 
which  city  they  gained  possession,  after  a  battle 
which  cost  the  vanquished  40  mandarins,  and 
1000  men  killed  and  wounded.  Pursuing  their 
victorious  course,  the  British  troops  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Nankin,  and  were  preparing 
to  storm  the  city,  when  the  pride  of  the  Chinese 
$::ovcmment  gave  way,  and  it  consented  to  ne- 
gotiate.   A  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  21st 


of  August,  1S42,  by  which  the  emperor  asn^l 
to  pay  21,000.000  of  doUan,  in  the  cootse  o(  tfaf 
preAnt  and  three  succeeding  yean;  to  e(i> 
the  island  of  Hong-Kong  in  perpetuity;  toopra 
to  the  British  trade  the  ports  of  Canton,  Foe- 
tchoo,  Ning-po,  Amoy,  and  Shan-gal,  and  pn- 
mit  consular  oflBcers  to  reside  at  them ;  to  relrsM- 
all  prisoners,  and  grant  an  amnesty  to  aU  Clu- 
nese  subjects  who  had  held  interenoise  «i<'i 
the  English ;  to  cany  on,  upon  a  footing  of  ft- 
feet  eqiiality,  all  future  correspondence  bevnn 
the  governments;  and  to  leave  the  i*laaJ»«f 
Chusan  and  Ko-long-soo  in  the  hands  of  6c 
British  till  the  money  payments,  and  the  own- 
ing of  the  Ave  porta,  were  ftilly  rairied  iin 
effect.  Thus  was  the  war  with  China  bnw&i 
to  a  conclusion,  which  was  at  once  benrflrii! 
and  honourable. 
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The  origin  of  the  name  of  Tartary,  or,  more 
correctly,  Tatary,  is  imcertain ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  l>e  derived  firom  the  Cliinese,  who  cidl 
all  thpir  neighbours,  without  any  distinction, 
'J'ata  or  Ta-t$e.  The  name  was  formerly  given 
vaguely  to  all  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Per- 
sia, Hindoostan,  and  Cliina,  quite  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
limits  of  European  Bussia  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 


EXTENT  AND   SITUATIOrf. 


Miles. 


Ueg 


Lenjrrh,  'liWO-.   .  /72.  and  140.  E.  long. 

Breadth,  1000  f  D«**«"  1 37-  and  63.  N.  lat. 
Containing  2,000,000  square  miles. 

Boi'suABiKS— Divisions.— Cliinese  Tartary 
Ik  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  or  Asiatic 
Itussia ;  on  the  eaut  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  and 
the  channel  of  Tartary;  on  the  south  by  China 
Proper,  and  Thibet ;  and  on  the  west  by  Inde- 
pendent Tartary. 

The  only  division  of  this  country,  in  general, 
arises  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  it  is 
inhabited :  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Mand- 
shurs,  in  the  east ;  the  Mongols,  or  Moguls,  in  the 
middle ;  and  the  Eluts,  or  Calmucks,  in  the  west. 
The  coimtry  of  the  first,  who  are  more  imme- 
diately under  the  authority  of  China,  has  been 
divided  into  tliree  great  governments— Monk- 
den  or  Chin-yang,  Kirin,  and  Tsitsicar,  which 
take  their  names  firom  the  chief  towns.  The 
Russians  call  this  whole  division  Daouria,  from 
a  particular  tribe  disperjed  over  it.  It  is  usually 
denominated  Mandshuria;  and  the  name  oif 
Mongolia  is  given  to  Western  Chinese  Tartaiy. 
They  are  divided  ttoxa.  each  other  by  the  low 
range  of  the  Inchin  or  Khingan  moimtains. 

Some  geographers  have  added  to  the  Chinese 
empire  the  territory  of  Corea;  but  it  appears 
that,  though  the  nQer  ii  v\^  purnxviula  sends 


an  annual  deputation  to  Pekin  with  a  cHtri 
tribute,  he  is  in  other  respects  entirrlyis*- 
pendent.  The  dimensions  usually  assiicae'  ^ 
Corea  are  now  found  to  be  erroneooa,  uvbi 
was  thought  to  be  the  western  coast  coBiirif> 
according  to  the  accounu  of  Captains  UsUis' 
Maxwell,  of  a  great  number  of  small  isksi^ 
The  peninsula  is,  as  fu  as  they  could  )adg«.' 
miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  sW 
150.  It  is  traversed,  from  north  to  sooih.  kf  i 
chain  of  mountains.  In  the  northen  diri** 
the  air  is  cold,  and  the  woXL  infertile:  boi  ikr 
southern  parts  are  Aruitftil  in  the  vaikwi  ^ 
ducts  of  China.  The  people  are  tall ;  sbJ  Uq 
have  more  pleasing  countenances  than  the  iV 
nese,  as  well  as  more  roorteoo*  manncn:  W 
they  seem  to  be  equally  jealous  of  stmpi^ 
The  king  has  a  numerous  aimy ;  nd  it  is  ■i' 
that  his  troops  have  more  courage  than  Ai 
Chinese,  to  whom,  therefcwe,  they  are  in  tcm 
degree  formidable.  Kingleitoo^  an  inland  ivsk 
is  the  capitaL 

Pacb  or  THB  CouiiTBT— MotrarAiSf'-A 
great  part  of  this  extensive  conntiy  is  a  «* 
elevated  plain,  supported  Uke  a  tiile  by  >^ 
mountains  of  Thibet  on  the  aoBth.  od  tkr  AL 
tain  chain  on  the  north.  This  pndiglow  flsA 
the  most  elevated  level  land  on  the  tee  ofth* 
globes  is  intersected  by  several  chains  afBSB* 
tains,  and  hy  the  vaat  desert  of  Kob^  wkkk  H 
called  Shamo  hy  the  Chinese. 

KivBBS.— The  principal  Is  the  Amv;  esIM 
by  the  Tartan  SaghallBB  Ottl^piohaMrhceBaK 
it  falls  into  the  Eastern  Occaa  oppsritt  istkr 
Uland  Saghalian.  It  U  also  ealM.  MW  to 
source^  the  Kerlon,  KenJen.  and  Lokhk:  m  ■ 
a  very  long  river,  the  extent  of  Itt  coone  beiac 
above  1800  miles.  The  other  risen  at  tke 
Soungaii.  DJabkan.  YaiUaag,  and  III  wkirk 
last  falls  into  the  lake  of  Balkaah. 
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IL— Pbodvcb.— The  great  ele- 
tuitij  renders  the  climate  much 
>then  under  the  same  parallel : 
'  it  occasionally  freezes  so  as  to 
3nsiderable  thickness ;  which  is 
by  the  north-east  wind  blowing 
r  this  vast  plain,  little  sheltered 
ij  the  prodigious  quantities  of 
impregnate  the  earth  at  the 
five  feet ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
lods  of  fitnen  turf  and  heaps  of 
ees  are  neither  numerous  nor 
e  are  some  forests.  Here  are 
of  pasturage;  and  the  soil,  if  it 
cultivated,  would  be  found  suf- 
rtive  of  most  kinds  of  grain, 
eed,  is  not  entirely  neglected 
I  MandshuTS,  who  raise  some 

song  the  various  animals  of 
smost  remarkable  are\he  wild 
;8,  which  are  very  numerous 
rses  and  cattle  are  in  great 
.  at  low  prices.  The  grunting 
f  uncommon  beauty,  ftdl  and 
>88y  and  silky  texture.  These 
at  article  of  exportation  from 
dians  fasten  small  bundles  of 
andle,  which  they  use  for  fly* 
»e  dye  tufts  of  it  with  a  beau> 

decorate  their  caps;  and  the 
t  as  ornaments  to  their  stand- 
liorse- tails. 
— Manmebs — Customs. — ^The 

their  persons  generally  short 

broad  faces,  flat  noses,  small 
all  eye- brows  scarcely  arched, 
scanty  beards,  as  they  pluck 
>y  the  roots.  Their  ears  are 
rominent,  their  hair  is  black, 
IS  are  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
»e  of  the  women  are  fair,  and 
idiness.  They  are  extremely 
id  apprehension,  are  naturally 
l1,  and  scarcely  ever  experience 
■iancholy.  They  are  very  hos- 
other,  and  likewise  to  stran- 
lemselves  under  their  protec- 
ts consists  of  a  flat  yellow 
>le  head  being  shaven  except 
ir;  «ide  trowsers;  a  vest  of 

narrow  sleeves;  and  a  girdle 
the  sabre,  knife,  and  imple- 
Dg  tobacco:  the  outer  garment 
h  wide  sleeves,  and  linen  is 
.e  feet,  over  which  are  drawn 
er,  generally  black  or  yellow : 
iwn.  The  women  dress  nearly 
iner  as  the  men;  but,  instead 
irment,  they  wear  gowns  with- 
ley  have  generally  long  hair, 

in  tresses. 

tribes  in  general  form  wan- 
nd  live  in  tents  which  they 
kce  to  place,  as  the  seasons  or 
ir  flocks  require.    When  pas* 


turage  begins  to  fail,  the  tribes  strike  their 
tents,  generally  about  ten  times  in  the  year, 
proceeding  in  summer  to  the  northern,  and  in 
winter  to  the  southern  wilds ;  the  latter  season 
they  generally  pass  at  the  bottom  of  some  hfll, 
which  shelters  them  firom  the  sharp  and  cut- 
ting north  wind.  Each  tribe  has  its  limits, 
and  it  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  toward  the 
neighbours  to  go  beyond  them;  but  they  are 
at  liberty  to  encamp  wherever  they  choose, 
within  the  assigned  circumference.  They  live 
in  their  tents  amidst  every  kind  of  dirt  and 
the  dung  of  their  flocks,  which,  when  dried, 
they  bum  on  their  hearths  instead  of  wood. 
They  are  naturally  enemies  to  labour,  and  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  the  earth; 
it  even  appears  that  they  neglect  agriculture 
from  pride.  When  the  missionaries  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  cultivate  at  least  some 
gardens,  they  answered  that "  the  grass  was  for 
beasts,  and  beasts  for  men."  During  the  sum- 
mer, they  live  almost  wholly  on  milk,  using 
indiscriminately  that  of  the  cow,  mare,  ewe, 
goat,  and  camel.  Their  ordinary  drink  is 
warm  water,  in  which  coarse  tea  has  been 
infiised;  with  it  they  mix  cream,  milk,  or 
butter:  they  have  also  a  method  of  making  a 
kind  of  spirituous  liquor  of  sour  milk,  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  mare,  which  they  ferment 
and  distiL  Tartars  of  better  condition,  before 
they  distil  this  sour  milk,  mix  with  it  some  of 
the  flesh  of  their  sheep,  which  has  been  also 
left  to  ferment.  This  liquor  is  strong  and 
nourishing,  and  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures 
is  to  get  intoxicated  with  it. 

The  Mongols  are  extremely  dexterous  in  hand- 
ling the  bow  and  arrow,  managing  their  horses, 
and  hunting  wild  beasts.  Polygamy  is  permitted 
a.nong  them,  but  they  generally  have  only  one 
wife.  They  bum  the  bodies  of  their  princes  and 
chief  priests,  with  many  solemnities,  and  bury 
the  ashes  on  eminences,  where  the  tombs  are 
sometimes  walled  round,  and  ornamented  with 
small  standards.  Their  whole  nation  may  be 
divided  into  four  principal  tribes— the  Mon- 
gols properly  so  called,  the  Kalkas,  Ortous, 
and  Eluts,  of  which  branch  are  the  Tartars  of 
Kokonor. 

The  Mandshurs  are  not  very  different  in  their 
habits  and  manners  from  the  Mongols.  They 
have,  however,  towns  and  villages,  and  appear 
to  be  more  civilused,  especially  since  their  con- 
quest of  China;  though  the  Chinese  retain  a 
great  antipathy  to  their  conqturors,  whom 
they  despise  as  barbarians. 

CiTiBS— Chibv  Towns.— The  capital  of  the 
whole  Mantchou  country  is  Kin-yan,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Tartars,  Moukden.  It  contains  a 
palace  for  the  emperor,  several  public  edifices, 
magazines  of  arms,  and  storehouses.  Kirin, 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  that  name, 
is  the  residence  of  a  Mandshur  general,  who  is 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  viceroy:  he 
has  the  inspection  of  the  troops,  and  authod^ 
over  all  the  mandarins.  NinKootsi,  ^Viv&Vv  V^ 
considered  as  the  cradle  ot  i\ie  Vm^la^a!k,  Ineb&ss  « 
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it  surrounded  by  a  woodrn  wall,  composed  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  which  touch  each 
other,  and  are  20  feet  hi^h.  Beyond  this  is  a 
similar  palisade,  wiiich  is  a  league  in  circum- 
fercnce,  and  has  four  gates  corresponding  to 
the  four  cardinal  pointsi. 

The  MouKola,  properly  so  called,  have  no 
towns;  but,  in  the  Klut  country  of  Little 
Bokhara  is  the  city  of  Kashgar,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  which  still  retains  some 
trade.  Yarkand  stands  more  to  the  south- 
i^ard,  on  a  river  of  that  name;  and  Tonrfan 
is  the  capital  of  a  detached  principality. 

Tradk. — Tlie  Maiidshur  traders  chiefly  dis- 
pone  of  ginsenR,  and  pearls  found  in  several 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amur.  This  fishery 
belongs  to  the  emperor;  but  the  pearlH  are  in 
general  small,  and  not  of  a  fine  water:  many, 
of  a  species  much  more  beautiful,  are  found  in 
other  rivers  of  Tartary,  which  flow  into  the 
eastern  sea.  The  conipanips  and  racrcliants 
who  cngHKC  in  this  tisbery  must  every  year 
give  to  the  emperor,  for  permission  to  fish, 
lll<)  pearls;  and  thi'y  must  be  pure  and  with- 
out blemish,  or  others  are  required  in  their 
stead. 

The  sable-skins  of  this  country  are  highly 
valued,  because  they  are  reckoned  tti  be  very 
durable.  The  most  beautiful  arc  set  apart  for 
the  emperor,  who  buys  a  rertaiu  number  at  a 
stated  price:  the  rest  arc  sold  at  a  high  rate 
even  in  the  country,  where  they  are  eagerly 
bought  up  by  the  mandarins  and  merchants. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Mongols  know  lit- 
tle of  trade:  they,  however,  exchange  their 
cattle  for  cloth,  silk,  stuflTs,  and  other  u)iparel 
and  ornaments  for  themselves  and  their 
women. 

GovKBXMKST— Laws.— The  departments  of 
the  country  of  the  Mandshurs  are  governed  by 
viceroys  appointed  by  theemperor  of  China.  The 
llongols  are  governed  by  khans,  or  particular 
princes,  who  arc  independent  of  each  other, 
but  all  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Oiiincse 
potentate.  The  Chinese  sway  is,  however,  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal.  When  the  Mandshurs 
subdued  China,  they  conferred  certain  titles  on 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mongol  chiefs,  and 
assigned  revenues  to  them,  but  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Mandshur  lords  at  Pekin.  The 
emperor  settled  the  limits  of  their  respective 
territories,  and  gave  them  laws  according  to 
which  they  are  at  present  governed. 

RBLIGI05. — Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  the  lamas,  or  that  of  Thi- 
bet, of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  the 
description  of  that  country.  They  often  make 
pilgrimages  in  great  numbers,  from  the  dis- 
tance sometimes  of  KKM)  miles,  to  Putala  and 
Teeahoo  Looniboo,  to  pay  homage  and  bring 
offerings  to  the  lama. 

Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  Tartan,  is  that  of  Shamanism. 
The  profeason  of  this  religious  sect  believe 
Id  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  of  all  things; 
tiuc  Jbe  lovM  his  creation,  and  all  his  crea- 


tures; tlut  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all- 
power  Ail;  but  that  he  pays  no  attention  m 
the  particular  actions  of  men,  being  too^mi 
for  them  to  be  able  to  offend  him,  or  to  do  say- 
thing  that  can  be  meiitorioas  in  his  tipHiL 
They  also  nuuntain  that  he  has  diviJ#d  tW 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  destiny  (£ 
men,  among  a  number  of  subaltern  diviniticfc 
under  his  control,  but  who,  nevertheless,  gtw 
rally  act  according  to  their  ovn  fisnrie*;  ssl 
therefore  mankind  cannot  dispense  with  mu 
all  the   means  in  their  power  for  bhisinix 
their  favour.    They  likewise  suppose,  that,  w 
the  most  part,  these  inferior  deities  abmuirjtf 
and  punish  premeditated  villany,  fraud,  ui 
cruelty.    They  arc  all  firmly  jK-rsuadei  oi  i 
I  future  existence;  but  they  have  many  fnpff- 
I  stitious  notions  and  practices.    Amonx  all  th 
I  Shamanes,  women  are  cnn»i>lv.-n:d   as  Ixiu: 
I  greatly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thou;.-!.'  :< 
have  been  created  only  for  their  s«:n»ual  ;'.ij- 
sure,  to  people  the  world,  and  to  look  n'-' 
domestic  affairs ;  and,  in  c<m!i.iiu..Mire  uf  :i.r^ 
principles,  they  are  treated  wit  j  much  se^er.:- 
and  contempt. 

Langitaoe. — The  Alandshur  language i'v^T 
cofiious,  these  Tartars  being  particularly  n/( 
with  respect  to  the  too  firequcnt  ncvirtuft  li 
the  same  sounds :  two  consoiw\nt»  mu*t  arf 
come  together.  It  is  also  very  expmNW. 
having  names  not  only  for  the  diirorrat  >prrir 
of  dogs,  but  such  as  signify  the  age.  r<^>.'- 
good  or  bad  qualities,  of  a  di)g,  whether  hr  ar 
long  hair  or  short  hair.  Urge  ears  or  hifif- 
ing  lips,  &c.:  in  all  which  ca«cs  he  has  a  di»- 
tinct  and  very  different  name.  In  likr  Bit'-- 
ncr  a  horse  has  a  variety  of  names,  tifuSji^s- 
in  a  single  word,  whether  he  be  a  m!:»> 
timid,  or  nmaway  horse,  with  what  pact  hr 
goes,  &c.  This  language  is  «-rittcn  la  cfaanr- 
ters  which  represent  sounds,  and  not  thia^ 
like  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  late  Onca- 
talist,  M.Langl^8,  compiled  a  dictionary  nfi he 
Mandshur  Ian guagf^,  which  he  prononnced  toh 
the  most  learned  and  perfect  of  the  Tarttf 
tongues,  though  not  committrd  to«T{lin(H^ 
fore  the  17th  century,  when  th«  emperor  a^ 
)iointed  some  literati  to  design  kiicn  afiei 
those  of  the  Mongols;  whose  languaRr,  he«n(r. 
is  said  to  be  radically  different  from  that  ofiLc 
Mandshurs. 

lIisTOBY.— In  early  times,  the  atn*nt 
country  comprehended  nnder  the  name  et  Tar 
tary  was  divided  among  a  icreat  uwmher  t£ 
tribes,  some  of  which,  being  oaitcd,  fenwi 
powertal  nations.  About  SUU  years  betet  I'sr 
Christian  era,  the  Huns,  bj  their  aetivi^r  »■' 
courage,  had  acquired  a  eommandiac  pie-'>^<' 
nencfl,  and  their  great  khaa  ilominMrril  m*r 
many  infierior  princes.  Their  eupbc  ai  kaT^ 
declined,  and  two  braachea  am*  &^  '*• 
called  the  Mongols  and  the  Taitani  The 
Turks  aeem  to  have  had  a  Uadivl  onP" 
but,  firom  saeeessiTe  tntcnnisnife  with  Mkcf 
races,  thtj  now  eshiblt  finitnres  not  aheicikrf 
Tartaric.   TemnliB,  better  kMnra  If  ike  ai*' 


igfaii  Khan,  an  enterprisinfc  cbiefUdn, 
t  ICongol  khan,  who  had  brouj;ht  manj- 
mider  his  sway,  fonned  one  icreat  em- 
'  :hi8  address,  the  vigour  of  his  arms, 
I  terrific  cruelty.  Encouraged  by  his 
I  in  his  own  country,  he  led  his  fero- 
libes  into  Persia,  and  subdued  that 
He  also  conquered  a  part  of  Uindoo- 
if  China,  and  of  Russia.  Timur,  who 
iescenduit  of  that  great  warrior  by  the 
line,  was  equally  successfiil,  extending 
iigiiinaiy  and  victorious  course  fhim 
a  the  east,  to  the  western  extremity  of 
By  those  who  only  know  him  ttom  the 
>f  Rowe,  who  typified  King  William  III. 
Tamerlane,  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
limoua  prhice;  but  his  cruelties  were 
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of  the  most  diabolical  complexion.  The  power 
which  he  had  acquired  gradually  declined  after 
his  death:  yet,  by  acting  on  the  basis  which  he 
had  raised,  Baber,oneof  his  grandsons,  procured 
the  splendid  throne  of  Hindoostan.  On  the 
failure  of  the  line  of  Genghis  in  Great  Bokhara, 
the  Usbeck  sovereignty  was  seized  by  Kahim, 
and  subsequently  by  the  emir  Daniel,  whose 
son  Beggee  Jan  established  his  authority  by 
mingling  with  policy  an  affectation  of  religious 
purity,  and  left  his  usurped  power  to  his  son 
Uyder.  Vfe  believe  that  a  descendant  of  Ti- 
mur still  claims  the  title  of  grand  khan  of 
Independent  Tartary:  but  his  power  is  rather 
nominal  than  real;  and  the  country  appears  to 
be  divided  among  the  rulers  of  particular  dis- 
tricts. 
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oontry  of  Thibet,"  says  Captain  Turner, 
led,  by  the  inhabitants,  Pue,  or  Pnckoa- 
rhich  is  derived,  as  they  told  me,  ttom. 
pUfying  northern,  and  koachim,  snow; 
the  anovry  region  of  the  north."  The 
B  call  it  Tsang. 

KXTSRT  AND  SITDSTION. 
Mile*.  Degreci. 

**»»  1350 1  .  ■  ^.^  /  75.  and  101.  E.  long. 
Ith,  480/  '>«'^e«»  \27.  and  34.  N.  lat. 
Containing  400,000  square  miles. 
rsABiBs. — Tliibet  is  bounded,  on  the 
tnd  north-west,  by  the  Great  Desert  of 
n  Tartaiy;  on  the  east,  by  China;  on 
th,  by  Assam  and  Birmah ;  on  the  south- 
id  west,  by  Hindoostan. 
Bioifs.— This  country  is  divided  into 
Middle,  and  Lower  Thibet.  The  Upper 
called  Ngari,  and  for^is  the  provinces 
ffkar,  Ponrang,  and  Tamo.  The  pro- 
of the  middle  division  are  Shang,  Ou, 
ang;  those  of  the  lower,  Congbo,  Ko- 
nd  Takbo,  Tangnstan,  or  Boutan.  The 
m  extensive  countiy,  considered  as  dis- 
om  Thibet  Proper. 

I     OF     TBX     CoDIfTKT  —  MODITTAIITS— 

».>— Thibet,  at  first  view,  appears  to  be 
the  least  favoured  countries  under  hea- 
4  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  cul- 
It  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills  without 
ible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains, 
'  the  most  stem  and  stubborn  aspect, 
ng  as  little  as  they  produce.  Boutan, 
r,  or  the  most  southern  part,  though  it 
s  only  the  most  misshapen  irregulari- 
■  its  mountains  covered  with  verdure, 
I  with  forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees. 
■.I— The  most  considerable  lake,  with 
to  dimensions,  is  that  of  Terkiri,  which 

80  miles  in  length  and  25  miles  broad; 

meet  remarkable  is  that  of  Jamdro  or 


Palte,  which  is  represented  as  a  wide  trench, 
about  two  leagues  broad,  surrounding  an  island 
of  about  twelve  leagues  in  diameter.  Of  the 
other  lakes,  the  most  important  are  the  Rha- 
wan  Rad,  the  Mansorawara,  and  the  Koko  Nor. 

RiYBBS.— The  principal  river  of  Thibet  is 
the  Sanpoo,  or  Burrampooter,  which  is  also  a 
river  of  Hindoostan.  The  Ganges  likewise  has 
its  source  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  as 
also  the  Chinese  rivers  lloangho  and  Kiangku, 
the  great  river  May-kaoung  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  Sutlege,  and  the  Saijoo  or  Gagra, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  flills 
into  the  Ganges,  near  Chupra. 

MxTALS— MiNBRALs. — Boutan  is  not  known 
to  contain  any  metal  except  iron,  and  a  little 
copper;  but  in  Thibet  Proper  gold  is  found  in 
great  quantities,  and  very  pure— sometimes  in 
the  form  of  gold  dust,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
sometimes  in  large  masses  and  irregular  veins. 
There  is  a  lead-mine  about  two  days'  journey 
ttom  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  which  probably  con- 
tains silver.  Cinnabar,  abounding  in  quick- 
silver, rock-salt,  and  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  are 
likewise  among  the  mineral  productions  of 
this  countiy:  the  last  is  found  in  inexliaustible 
quantities. 

Climatb — Soit— Pbodcce.— The  climate  of 
Thibet  is  extremely  cold  and  bleak,  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
seek  retage  in  sheltered  valleys  and  hollows, 
or  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks. 
In  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  however, 
a  remarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  in 
their  duration  and  return.  In  Boutan,  almost 
every  mountainous  part  which  is  coated  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  soil,  is  cleared  and 
adapted  to  cultivation ;  but,  in  Thibet  Proper, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  checks  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  are 
raised  in  Boutan. 
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Animals.— The  variety  and  qaantity  of  beasts 
of  prey,  flocks,  droves,  and  herds  of  wild-fowl 
and  Kame,  in  Thibet,  according  to  Mr.  Turner, 
are  astonishinfc:  but,  in  Boutan,  he  met  with 
no  wild  animals,  except  monkeys.  The  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  of  Thibet  are  of  diminutive 
size,  as  are  most  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  The 
mutton,  however,  is  excellent.  The  musk-deer 
is  a  native  of  this  country.  This  animal  is 
about  the  hei$;ht  of  a  moderate-sized  hofc;  he 
has  in  the  upper  jaw  two  lon^  tusks  directed 
downwards,  which  seem  intended  to  dit;  roots, 
his  usual  food :  the  musk,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  male,  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  formed  in 
a  little  baic  near  the  navel.  These  deer  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  hunted  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  Kovrrniiient.  In  Thibet  there 
is  also  a  beautiful  spucied  of  goat,  with  strai);ht 
horns,  having,  under  the  coarse  outer  coat,  very 
fine  hair,  trova  w-hich  shawls  are  manxtfactured. 
But  the  most  singular  animal  is  the  yak,  an 
animal  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  yet  with  some  re- 
semblance  of  a  horse.  It  yields  a  rich  milk, 
and  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Its  tail, 
which  consists  of  long,  flowing,  glossy  hair, 
is  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  under  the 
name  of  chowrie,  and  is  used  by  great  men  in 
India,  as  an  ornament  and  a  fly-flap. 

Natural  Curiosities.— To  the  north  of 
TaHsisudou,  Mr.  Sanders,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Turner  into  Thibet,  observed  a  singu- 
lar rock  projecting  over  a  considerable  fall  of 
water,  and  forming  in  front  6(10  or  700  angular 
semi-pillars  of  a  great  circumference,  and  some 
hundred  feet  high.  Among  the  mountains  of 
Boutan  is  a  water-fall  called  Minzapeezo, 
which  issues  in  a  ma!«s,  but  descends  from  so 
great  a  height,  that,  before  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom, it  is  nearly  dissipated,  and  appears  like 
steam. 

Inhabitants- Ma:«skrs — Customs.— The 
people  of  Boutan  and  Thibet  are  much  more 
robust  and  less  swarthy  tlian  their  neighbours  of 
Bengal.  Humanity,  and  an  artless  geutlenessof 
disposition,  says  Mr.  Turner,  are  the  constant 
inheritance  of  a  Thibetian.  Without  being 
servilely  officious,  they  are  always  obliging: 
the  higher  ranks  arc  unHttsnming,  the  inferior 
respectful ;  nor  are  tliuy  deficient  in  attention 
to  the  female  sex:  but,  as  tliey  are  moderate 
in  their  passions,  so  in  this  respect  their  con- 
duct is  equally  remote  from  rudeness  and  adu- 
lation. A  remarkable  custom  prevails,  (con- 
trary to  the  usual  cuatoiiis  of  the  east,)  by 
which  a  woman  is  permitted  to  marry  all  the 
brothers  of  a  family,  without  any  restriction. 
The  ceremonies  of  marriage  are  siuiplc.  The 
lover  makes  his  proposal  to  the  parents ;  and, 
if  it  be  accepted,  they  repair  with  their  daugh- 
ter to  the  suitor's  house,  where  the  male  and 
female  acquaintance  of  both  parties  carouse 
for  three  days,  with  music,  dancing,  and  every 
kind  of  festivity.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
marriage  is  complete.  The  priests  have  no 
share  in  these  ceremonies.  Mutual  consent 
i»  the  ouly  bond  of  union,  a[\d  the  viurties 


present  are  witneaoes  to  the  ctmtraet,  «hirli 
lasts  till  deatn. 

The  Thibetians   expone  their  dead  bodki 
within  walled  areas,  which  are  left  open  at  tke 
top,  and  have  passage*  at  the  bottom  to  admit 
birds,  dogs,  and  beiuts  of  prey.     No  hofnl 
rites  are  performed  but  such  as  tend  to  fMili* 
tate  the  destruction  of  the  body  by  the  von* 
cious  animals,  which  are,  as  it  were,  invited  to 
devour  it.    Some  bodie*  are  conveyed  to  thr 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  they  a* 
disjointed  and  mangled,  that  they  may  be  i 
more  easy  prey  to  camivoroua  birds.    TV 
bodies  of  the  sovereiipi  lamas  are,  bo»e*«t 
deposited  in  shrines,  which  are  ever  after  coa- 
sidered  as  sacred,  and  visited  with  rrliffi<<ti 
awe:  those  of  the  inferior  priests  aiebnmrt 
and   their  ashes  preserred   in   little  koUs* 
images  of  metal.      An  annual  festi^  in  ob- 
served in  Thibet,  as  in  Bengal,  in  haaaanx 
the  dead;  which  is  celebrated  by  a  gtarni 
illumination  of  the  houses  and  other  baiUiB(t 
CiTiBB— Cbibp  Towjis— Edipicbs.— Lii«*- 
or  Lahassa,  is  considered  as  the  capitil  rf 
Thibet,  and  is  situated  in  a  8p.irions  plain ;  i^ 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  larfce  u* 
lofty.    The  temple  is  a  magniflcent  bniUM 
and  the  bauar  is  of  immense  extent   Tk 
population  is  said  to  be  80,000.    The  crlrtnirl 
mountain  of  Putala,  on  which  stand*  the  psbK 
of  the  grand  lama,  is  about  seven  miles  to  At 
east  of  the  city.    The  temple  there  is  t  be  ten 
in  Thibet. 

Teeshoo  Loomboo,  or  Lnbmng,  the  Mst  • 
Teeshoo  Lama,  and  the  capital  of  that  paiirf 
Tliibet  which  is  immediately  subject  to  ktf 
authority,  is,  in  fhct,  a  Uurge  monasteiy,  en- 
sisting  of  300  or  400  houses,  inhabited  kf 
gylongs,  (a  kind  of  monks  or  priests.)  beatf 
temples,  mausoleums,  and  the  pabee  of  tkr 
pontiff,  with  the  residences  of  the  tsimm 
subordinate  officers,  both  ecelesiastiral  ai 
civil,  belonging  to  the  court.  It  b  iaduki 
witliin  the  hollow  &ce  of  a  high  rock:  nd  " 
buildings  are  all  of  stone,  none  kas  thaa  n* 
stories  high,  flat-roofed,  and  ciowned  witk  i 
parapet. 

The  castle  or  palace  of  Taasbadoo,  ia  loatak 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  tmt 
name.  1 1  is  a  stone  building  of  a  qnadnanhr 
form.  The  outer  walls  are  lofty,  beiag  sbsw 
30  feet  high,  and  enclose  a  cential  s^ssff 
building,  which  is  the  habitatioo  of  the  AUti 
lama  of  the  district.  There  ia  no  tewa  aor 
the  palace ;  but  a  few  clnsten  of  boosci  IK 
distributed  in  different  parts  among  the  fleU*> 
"A  Thibet  vUlage,"  saja  Mr.  Tanw,  -k? 
no  means  makes  a  handsome  figwe.  "^^ 
peasant's  house  is  of  a  mean  eonstiuetisa.  a^ 
resembles  a  brick-kiln  in  shape  and  sim  vftt 
exactly  than  anything  to  wbiefa  I  ew  eoapv 
it.  It  is  built  of  rough  stones,  heaped  sM 
each  other  without  cement ;  and,  oa  acvms: 
of  the  strong  winds  that  perpccaally  |sw' 
here,  it  has  never  more  tbas  three  «r  Ipct 
small  apertures  to  admh  li(ht.   Thr  nif  *»  ■ 
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rroimded  with  a  parapet  wall 
t  hifch:  on  this  are  commonly 
kMMe  stones,  intended  to  sap- 
«,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree;  or 
Dff  for  a  long  line  with  scraps 
.te  ng,  strung  upon  it,  like  the 
;his,  being  stretched  from  one 
r,  is  a  charm  against  evil  genii, 
IB  efficacy  as  horse-shoes  nailed 
d,  or  as  straws  thrown  across 
^uted  witch." 

Bs — CoMMBBCB.— The  manu- 
)et  are  principally  shawls  and 
The  exports,  which  go  chiefly 
ngal,  consist  of  gold-dust,  dia- 
»ral,  music,  rock-salt,  woollen 
■skins,  the  latter  of  which  are 
hair  on,  and  are  in  great  re- 
rs,  to  keep  out  the  cold;   in 
h,  silk,  satin,  gold  and  silver 
acco,  and  furs  of  various  kinds, 
m  China;  and,  Arom  Bengal, 
of  that  country,  and  a  variety 
lodities  and  manufactures. 
— Rbligioh. — The  government 
is  intimately  connected  with 
:h  the  civil  and  spiritual  au- 
I  the  hands  of  the  lamas,  or 
>m  the  chief,  caUed  the  Dalai 
aly  adored  by  the  Tliibetians, 
eat  object  of  veneration  among 
s  of  Tartars  who  roam  through 
hich  stretches  from  the  banks 
Corea.    Every  year  they  go  to 
le  rich  offerings  at  his  shrine; 
or  of  China  does  not  fail  in 
ts  to  him  in  his  religious  ca- 
the  laraa  is  tributary  to  him, 
in  Pekm,  at  a  great  expense, 
deputed  as  his  nuncio.    The 
ost  orthodox  is,  that  when  the 
OS  to  die,  his  soul  in  fact  only 
citation  to  look  for  one  that  is 
!r;  and  it  is  discovered  again 
lome  child,  by  certain  tokens 
he  lamas,  in  which  order  he 
In  1774,  the  grand  lama  was 
1  had  been  discovered  some 
the  Teeshoo  lama,  who,  in 
mctity,  is  next  to  the  grand 
g  his  minority,  acts  as  chief. 
'.Turner  went  on  his  embassy 
!  Teeshoo  lama  was  in  like 
t,  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
it   gentleman   has   given  an 
on  of  a  visiV  wliich  he  made 
00  Lama,"  he  tells  us,  "was 
hteen  months  old.     lie  was 
form,  upon  his  musnud.    On 
d  his  father  and  mother,  and 
officer  particularly  appointed 
i  person.    The  musnud  is  a 
lions,  piled  one  upon  another, 
elevated  to  the  height  of  four 
r;  a  piece  of  embroidered  silk 
md  the  sides  also  were  deco- 


rated with  pieces  of  silk  of  various  colours, 
suspended  from  the  upper  edge,  and  hanging 
down.  Though  the  little  creature  was  unable 
to  speak  a  word,  he  made  the  most  expressive 
signs,  and  conducted  himself  with  astonishing 
dignity  and  decorum.  His  complexion  was  of 
that  hoe  which  in  England  we  should  term 
rather  brown.  His  features  were  good ;  he  Itad 
small  black  eyes,  and  an  animated  expression 
of  countenance." 

The  religious  votaries  of  the  lamas  are 
divided  into  two  sects,  the  gylookpa  and  the 
shammar,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are 
three  lamas.  Over  the  gylookpa  sect  three 
personages  preside;  namely,  the  Dalai  lama, 
whose  residence  is  at  Putala,  near  Lassa;  the 
Teeshoo  lama,  who  dwells  at  Teeshoo  Loom- 
boo;  and  the  Taranaut  lama,  who  resides  at 
Kluurka  in  Kilmank.  This  sect  prevails  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  country.  The  three 
lamas  who  preside  over  the  shammar  sect, 
have  their  residence  in  Boutan,  in  separate 
monasteries,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other.  These  sects  are  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  the  dress  of  their  priests.  Those 
of  the  gylookpa  wear  long  robes  of  yellow 
eloth,  with  a  conic  cap  of  the  same  colour, 
having  flaps  to  cover  the  ears.  The  dress  of 
the  other  sect  is  red,  and  the  tribes  are  known 
as  belonging  to  the  red  or  the  yellow  cap.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  differ  principally  from  the 
others  in  admitting  the  marriage  of  their 
priests;  but  the  latter  are  considered  as  the 
most  orthodox,  and  possess  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, since  the  emperor  of  China  is  decidedly 
a  votary  of  this  sect,  and  has  sanctioned  his 
preference  of  the  yellow  colour,  by  a  sumptuary 
law  which  limits  it  to  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  imperial  use.  These  sects  formerly 
engaged  in  violent  religious  wars,  each  de- 
stroying, when  successfttl,  the  monasteries  of 
the  other,  and  establishing  its  own  in  their 
stead;  but  these  animosities  are  now  nearly 
extinct. 

There  are  numerous  monasteries  containing 
a  great  number  of  gylongs,  or  monks,  who  are 
required  to  be  strictly  sober,  to  forego  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
austere  practices  of  the  cloister.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monastery  of  Teeshoo  Loom- 
boo,  3700  of  these  gylongs  were  reckoned. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  convents,  contain- 
ing annees,  or  nims;  and  the  strictest  laws  exist 
to  prevent  any  woman  from  even  accidentally 
passing  a  night  within  the  limits  of  a  monas- 
tery, or  a  man  within  those  of  a  nunnery. 

"  The  religion  of  Thibet,"  says  Mr.  Turner, 
"  seems  to  be  the  schismatical  offspring  of  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  deriving  its  origin  from  one  of 
the  followers  of  that  faith,  a  disciple  of  Bouiih, 
who  first  broached  the  doctrine  which  now  pre- 
vails over  the  wide  extent  of  Tartary.  It  is 
reported  to  have  received  its  earliest  admission 
into  that  part  of  Thibet  bordering  upon  India, 
(which  hence  became  the  seat  of  the  sovereign 
lama,)  to  have  traversed  over  lkL«ixV,c\)AuT«iXe3i« 
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and  to  have  been  ultimately  disseminated  over 
China  and  Japan.  Tliongli  it  differs  Arom  tlie 
Uindoo  in  many  of  its  outward  forms,  it  still 
bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  religion  of 
Brahma,  in  some  important  particulars.  The 
principid  idol,  in  the  temples  of  Thibet,  is 
Mahamoonie,  (a  name  which  in  Sanscrit 
literally  signifies  great  saint,)  the  Budha  or 
Boudha  of  Bengal,  who  is  worshipped  under 
these  and  various  other  epithets  throughout 
Tartary,  and  among  all  the  nations  to  the 
eaatwiurd  of  the  Burrampooter.  In  the  wide- 
extended  space  over  wliich  tliis  faith  prevails, 
the  same  object  of  veneration  is  acknowledged 
under  numerous  titles:  among  others,  he  is 
styled  Godama  or  Gowtama,  in  Assam  and 
Ava;  Samana  in  Siam ;  Amida  Buth  in  Japan; 
Fohi  in  China;  Budha  or  Boudh  in  Bengal  and 
Uindoostan;  l)herma  Rfuah  and  Mahamoonie 
in  Bouten  and  Thibet.  Durga  and  Kali;  6a- 
neish,  the  emblem  of  wisdom;  and  Cartikeah, 
with  his  numerous  heads  and  arms,  as  well  as 
many  other  deities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
have  also  a  place  in  their  assemblage  of  gods. 

"  The  same  places  of  popular  esteem,  or  reli- 
gions resort,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  are  equally 
respected  in  Thibet  and  in  Benj^.  Praag, 
Cashi,  DurgeediD,  Saugor,  and  Jagamaut,  are 
objects  of  devout  pilgrimage;  and  1  have  seen 
loads  of  the  sacred  water  taken  from  the  Gan- 
ges, travelling  over  those  mountains,  (which, 
by-the-by,  contribute  largely  to  its  increase,) 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  whom  enthusiasts 
have  deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  hire  at  a 
considerable  expense  for  so  pious  a  purpose. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  respecting  their 
ritual  or  ceremonial,  it  differs  materially  firom 
the  Hindoo.  Tlie  Thibetians  assemble  in  cha- 
pels, and  unite  in  prodigious  numbers  to  per- 
form their  religious  service,  which  they  chant 
in  alternate  recitative  and  chorus,  accompanied 
by  an  extensive  band  of  loud  and  poweri\il  in- 
struments; so  that,  whenever  I  heard  these 
congregations,  they  forcibly  recalled  to  my  re- 
collection l>oth  the  solemnity  and  sound  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  mass." 

Lakqdagr.— The  language  of  Thibet  is  said 
to  be  radically  different  both  from  those  of  the 
Mandshurs  and  the  Mongols.  According  to 
Mr.  Turner,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  nasal 
and  guttural  sounds.  The  alphabetic  charac- 
ters are  of  two  kinds,  the  ucheAn  and  umin.  The 
former  is  the  character  in  which  the  sacred 
writings  are  preserved,  and  considerably  re- 


sembles the  Sanscrit ;  the  other  is  the  alphabrt 
used  for  bnalness  and  common  correspoBdencf. 
The  vowels  are  indicated  by  marks  or  poiati, 
and  the  order  of  writing,  contrary  to  the  nsoil 
practice  in  the  east,  is  from  the  left  to  thr 
right.  Printing  with  blocks  of  wood,  is  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese,  is  said  to  have  htm 
known  in  Thibet  in  a  very  remote  age. 

HiSTOBT.— It  is  said  that  the  succession  of 
kings  and  lamas  of  Thibet  began  manyuvi 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but,  if  this  be  trar. 
we  know  nothing  of  the  snccessive  reigns.  It 
appears  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  I^.h 
c^btury,  the  Chinese  emperor  arbitrarily  inirr- 
fered  in  the  government,  by  giving  to  a  diftn- 
guished  lama  the  regal  power;  but,  after  n 
interval  of  several  ages,  we  learn  from  Faths 
Andrada,  who  was  in  Thibet  in  KQA,  that  ike 
country  was  governed  by  a  secular  sorrrrwo- 
named  Tsan-pa-han,  who  was  a  xealous  pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  religion,  and  srenei 
greatly  inclined  to  embrace  it.  Tlie  Tuts: 
history  of  the  same  period  corroborates  tkf 
circumstance;  for  it  relates  that  this  priKV 
despised  the  lamas,  abandoned  the  Isv  oi 
the  god  Fo,  and  sought  every  opportunity  o.' 
destroying  it.  The  Dalai  lama,  being  hifUj 
incensed  at  not  receiving  the  homage  of  Tna- 
pa-han,  formed  a  league  with  the  Tartan  of 
Kokonor,  who,  under  their  prince  KoQek=. 
entered  Thibet,  attacked  Tsan-pa-han.  defaui 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  T* 
this  Tartar  prince  the  lama  was  indebted  Iv 
his  sovereignty  over  all  Thibet :  for,  initesdof 
appropriating  to  himself  the  fhiits  of  his  r/- 
toiy,  Kouchi  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  tk 
supreme  chief  of  his  religion,  satisfied  «it^ 
receiving  fh>m  him  the  title  of  khan.  Hie  hm 
continued  to  be  an  independent  so«eielga  t£i 
late  in  the  18th  centory,  when  Thibet  was  h> 
vaded  by  the  Kepaulese,  who,  after  an  ubstiKt 
struggle,  succeeded  in  compelUng  tte  haa  v 
purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tri- 
bute. In  this  emergencj,  he  api>Ued  to  di 
Chinese  emperor  for  assistaace.  in  IJIl.  ■ 
army  of  70^  Chinese  marched  law  lUbA 
and  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  KtfuSBK'- 
the  latter  were,  however,  teidly  tomfiiitd  ■ 
retire  within  their  own  limita.  The  QdMit 
emperor  repaid  himself  'tar  his  ewrttaw  If 
assuming  the  paramoont  eivil  MlhtHy  SMf 
Thibet,  which,  since  thea,  has 
among  the  dependencies  on  Chiaa.  He  < 
was  made  in  the  internal  i 
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HINDOOSTAN. 


Taa  name  of  India  is  derived  from  the  river 
Indus,  and  is  extended  to  all  countries  to  the 
south  of  Tartaiy,  between  that  river  and  China- 
it  is  drnominatCKi  Uindoostan  by  the  Persians ; 
bat  the  Iliadoos  call  it  Uharata. 


BxnsiT  aas  aiTuanox. 

MilH 
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i»a  AHD  Diviaions.— It  is  bounded, 
th,  by  UsbeckTanaiy  and  Thibet; 
,  by  Aaaam,  Aracan,  uid  the  bay  of 


Bengal;  on  the  aonth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean; 
and  by  the  aame  ocean  and  the  Indoa,  on  the 
weat. 


tnd  DivUiont. 


wtan 
ncea 


Proper— 
to     the 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Bengal Calcutta. 

Bahar Patna. 

Allahabad Allahabad. 


and  N.  of  the  S   Oude Lucknow. 

e«.  Agra Agra. 

L  Delhi DelhL 

Lahore Lahore. 

I  Caahmir Cashmir. 

tatan  Proper—  I  Moultan Moultan. 

ncea     to     the-^  Sinde Uyderabad. 

Ajmir Ajmir. 

Gujerat Ahmedabad. 

"Malwa Gwalior. 

^Khandeish Berhanpoor. 

I  Berar Nagpoor. 

ccan,  or  aonth-  J  Orissa Cuttack. 

rovincea  of  the  <   Dowlatabad  or  Ahmednugur Aurungabad. 

.1  empire.  Visiapoor  or  Bejapoor Visiapoor. 

I  Golconda  or  Hyderabad Ilyderabad. 

The  northern  Circara Gaojam. 

'' South-east  coaat,  uaually  f  -,        ,         ,.    ^ 

caUedthecoaatofCoro-  ^      c™tic'       }M*d«ia. 
mandel.  L 


m  HindooBtan, 
tperly  called 
Peninsula  of 
sostan. 


South-west  coaat,  usually 
called  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar. 


} 


Mysore 
Tai^ore  .  . 
Madura  .  . 
Travauoore  . 
Calicut  .  . 
Canara  .  . 
The  Concan 


SeringapaiULOu 

Tanjore. 

Madura. 

Travancore. 

Calicut. 

Bednore. 

Bombay. 


incea  of  the  Mogul  empire  were 
circara  and  pergunnahs,  the  former 
ly  be  compared  to  counties,  and  the 
adreds.  The  provinces  were  called 
i  the  governors  or  viceroys  soubah- 
ivaubs  or  nabobs. 

Political  Divisions.— The  inva- 
ioostan  by  Nadir  Shah  so  weakened 
y  of  the  emperor,  that  the  viceroys 
ent  provinces  either  threw  off  their 
or  acknowledged  a  very  precarioua 
;  and,  engaging  in  wars  with  each 
1  in  aa  allies  the  India  Companies 
ind  England,  who  had  been  origi- 
tted,  as  traders,  to  form  establish- 
e  coaats.  These,  profiting  by  the 
iority  of  European  discipline,  be- 
tort  time  principals  in  an  obstinate 
eh  at  length  terminated  in  the  ruin 
ch  influence  in  Hindoostan;  and 
any  of  British  merchants  acquired, 
leasions  from  the  native  powers, 
by  conquest,  territories  equal  in 
snperior  in  wealth  and  population, 
le  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
i,  a  aoldier  of  fortune,  who  had 

art  of  war  from  the  Europeans, 
d  that  part  of  the  ancient  Camatic 


called  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  within  a  few 
years  acquired,  by  gradual  conquest,  a  great 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Hindoostan. 
This  able  and  active  prince,  dying  in  1782,  left 
his  possessions  to  his  son  Tippoo  Saheb,  who 
engaged  in  two  wars  with  the  English,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
his  territories,  and  in  the  latter  his  life,  and 
the  remainder  dt  his  dominions.  Fart  of  the 
conquered  territory  was  divided  between  the 
British  and  the  Nizam;  the  rest  was  formed 
into  a  state,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  r%al  family. 

In  consequence  of  these  revolutions,  the 
present  Mogul,  a  descendant  of  the  Great 
Timur,  (such  is  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness,) is  merely  a  nominal  prince,  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  politics  of  Hindoostan :  he  is 
permitted  to  reside  at  Delhi,  which,  with  a 
small  adjacent  territory,  is  all  that  remains  to 
him  of  the  vast  empire  of  his  ancestors. 

The  sovereignty  of  this  great  countiy  is, 
therefore,  now  divided  among  the  British, 
some  nabobs  or  governors  tributary  to  and  de- 
pendent on  them,  the  nizam  or  soubahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  the  Mahrattas,  some  independent 
rajahs  or  Hindoo  princes,  and,  in  the  north, 
the  Seiks. 
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The  British  territory  in  india  was  oriicinally 
circumscribed  within  the  island  of  Bombay, 
and  the  settlements  of  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
It  was  not  till  Just  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  that  the  career  of  ajtin^mdizement  was 
commenced.  It  proreeded  in  the  following 
order:— 17&7>  the  twenty-four  I'crgunnahs;  1759, 
Masulipatam,  &c.;  1700,  Burdwan,  Midnapore, 
and  ChittagonK;  1765,  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Compansr's  Jagliire,  near  Madras ;  1766,  North- 
em  Ci  rears;  1775,  Zemindary  of  Benares;  1776, 
Island  of  Salsettc;  1778,  Nagorc,  Guntoor 
Circar;  17S6,  Pulo  Pcnang;  179*2,  Malabar, 
Dindigul,  Salem,  Barramahl,  &c.;  1799,  Coim- 
batore,  Canara,  Wynand,  Seringapatam,  Tan- 
jore,  &c.\  1800,  the  districts  acquired  by  the 
Nizam,  in  1792  and  1799,  from  the  sultan  of 
Mysore;  lWt2,  the  Camatic,  Gurruckpore, 
Lower  Doab,  Bareilly,  districts  in  Bundclcund; 
1804,  CuTtack,  Balasnre,  upper  part  of  Doab, 
DcUii,  &c.;  1805,  districts  of  Gujerat;  1815> 
Kumaiun,  and  part  of  the  Tcrraie ;  I8I7,  Sau- 
gur,  lluttah  Durwah,  and  Ahmedabad  Farm; 
1818,  Khandeish,  Ajmeer,  Poonah,  Concan, 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  &c.;  182(t,  lands 
in  Southern  Concan;  1822,  districts  in  Beja- 
poor  and  Ahmednuggur;  1824,  SincaporCj 
1823,  Malacca;  182r),  Assam,  Aracan,  Tavoy, 
&i\,  districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  Patna,  Sumb- 
hulporc,  &c. 

The  British  government  has  also,  under  its 
protection  and  influence,  the  king  of  Oude,  the 
Guicowar,  the  Rajpoots,  the  territories  of 
Cutch,  Mewar,  Man^-ar,  Sirohee,  Harraoutree, 
tlic  hill  states  of  Ghurwal,  the  Seik  states 
south  of' the  Sutleje,  the  Rajahs  of  Travan- 
core,  Cocliin,  Mysore,  Kolapoor,  Sawimt- 
warree,  Satara,  Kolaba,  Berar,  Rewah,  Sikim 
and  Bhopal,  and  the  Ameers  of  Sinde. 

The  original  countrirA  of  the  Mahrattas 
were  the  province  of  Khandeish  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Baglana,  or  the  north-western  part  of 
I>owlatabad.  Tbry  extended  their  territory  to 
the  west  and  soutli  along  the  coast  from  Surat 
to  Canara,  through  that  narrow  tract  of  land 
called  the  Concan,  of  whicli,  in  18IS,  the  Bri- 
tish  government  took  possession.  The  founder 
of  their  state  was  Sevaji,  a  descendant  of  the 
rajah  of  Oudepoor;  who,  revolting  from 
Aurungsebc,  was  imprisoned  at  Dellii,  but 
found  the  means  of  escape,  and  erected  his 
standard  at  Satara.  lie  was  pardoned  by 
the  aged  emperor,  and  permitted  to  govern  the 
principality  which  he  had  founded.  After  his 
death,  in  16>t!,  his  son  Salioo  inconsiderately 
granted  a  very  extensive  power  to  Bissonauth 
Balaji,  a  Brahmin,  under  the  title  of  peiohwa, 
or  leader  of  the  Maliratta  chieftains,  and  offi- 
cial ruler  of  the  state.  Tliis  ambitious  minis- 
ter transmitted  his  power  to  his  family;  and 
the  n^ah  gradually  became  a  state  prisoner  at 
Satara,  while  the  pcishwa  governed  the  prin- 
cipality without  control. 

The  Mahnttaa  were  once  the  chief  posses- 
sors of  Central  India,  which  extends  tnm 
Chittaor  Id  tbe  north  to  the  Tapty  river  in  the 


south,  and  flrom  the  district  of  Bondelenod  to 
the  province  of  Gujerat.    Their  principal  itait 
is  that  of  Malwa,  which  they  wrested  a  IJX 
from  the  Great  Mogul,  to  whom,  however,  tbrf 
pretended  to  be  still    aabservient.     Bi^erav 
was  their  leader  in  this  expedition;  but  he  sv 
less  successftkl  in  his  invasion  of  tbe  Itcrea:. 
He  died  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded  in  ty 
administration  by  his  son   Bal^i,  in  whrt 
time  Uolkar,  Scindia,  and    other  chieA■il^ 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  peishwa.    In  l'^ 
the  heads  of  most  of  the  great  families  ioimi 
a  confederacy  against  Ahmed   the  ASi^*^ 
whose  ambition    menaced    all    his   Wain 
neighbours  with  subjugation ;   but  thrf  ff- 
fered  a  very  sanguinary  defeat  at  Paupo'. 
Their  warlike  spirit  was  not  depressed  bj  tk." 
disaster:  they  engaged  occasionally  ii  otkf 
wars,  which  will  be  noticed  in  our  sketck  « 
the  history  of  India. 

The  Pindarees  have  been  compared  vitkttf 
first  Mahrattas,  whom,  indeed,  tliey  resenUn' 
in  character  and  habits,  though  they  hid  »* 
the  same  ties  of  religious  or  of  national  ferltac- 
From  being  obscure  freebooters,  they  rovtfs 
sufficient  importance  to  be  deemed  wii 
auxiliaries  by  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  tai  ' 
length  assumed  an  air  of  independrncc.  if 
their  predatory  incursions  they  became  mAi 
scourge  to  the  natives  of  India,  that  the  Biint 
government  resolved  to  suppress  them.  Ikv 
important  object  was  accomplished  is  K^, 
under  tbe  administration  of  the  Maiqsf  ■> 
Hastings,  by  a  series  of  masterly  maaatnr* 
and  marches,  the  plan  of  which  was  fonatdlf 
his  lordship. 

The  only  Mohammedan  prince  of  any  (■- 
sequence  in  Central  India,  says  Sir  Mi 
Malcolm,  is  the  nabob  of  Bbopal,  who  h' 
Affghan  oripn ;  and  this  offleer  has  giis ' 
curious  account  of  a  memorable  siege  suuki' 
in  the  capital  of  that  territory,  which,  ikN^ 
it  had  a  high  and  strong  wall,  had  M  ef 
works  that  could  deserve  to  be  esiUed  kKtUi^ 
tions.  The  nabob  defended  the  place,  hoiR*K 
for  six  months,  against  a  nmnenws  anaf  ^ 
Mahrattas,  and  compelled  the  eaemy,  ifk  B^ 
to  relinquish  the  siege.  In  1817  he  becif* 
ally  of  the  India  Company,  and  reedifd,  fer  I* 
services  against  the  Pindareea,  a  omD  pi» 
vince  which  had  been  taken  fram  a  MalniV 
chieftain. 

The  possessions  of  the  Niaam.  or  nkraf  di 
Dbcca5,  comprise  the  pmrlncc  of  CuhM*' 
that  is,  the  ancient  pnnrince  of  TriUapM 
(situated  between  the  Kiatna  aad  Godiwy 
rivers,)  and  the  principal  part  of  UowhiahML 
with  the  western  part  of  Berar,  tahjitei  M  s 
tribute  of  a  fourth  part  of  ita  aei  re«MV  *• 
the  r^Jah.  His  capital  ia  Uy^nkai  m  Ac 
Mnsah  river. 

The  descendant  of  the  i^jalu  who  wm  ^ 
possessed  by  the  nsniper  Uydflr  AH,  wM  •■ 
the  tah  of  TIppoo.  restored  to  tta 
of  a  great  port  of  Ifysorep  under 
tectioo.  Moat  of  the  other  n^atesM 
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me  of  the  great  powers,  bat  chiefly  on 
Britain. 

!  province  of  Cashmir  chiefly  consista  of 

sioos  valley,  sheltered  by  mountains  from 

lid  winds:  the  climate  is  deUghtflU,  and 

oil,  being  well-watered,  is  iU)undtintly 

u    The  inhabitants  are  indastrioas,  and 

ly  themselTes  in  various  branches  of 

Isctures  and  trade.    Their  shawls,  made 

the  hair  of  the  Thibet  goats,  are  well 

D  in  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  been  ex- 

.  or  even  equalled  by  the  similar  fkbrics 

f  other  country.    Both  sexes  have  been 

■d  for  personal  beauty:  the  men,  indeed, 

out  and  well-formed;  but  their  features 

ten  coarse  and  broad,  and  the  women  in 

al  are  not  very  handsome.    The  dress  of 

nner  consists  of  a  slilrt,  trowaers,  a  loose 

en  coat,  a  shawl  girdle,  and  a  large  turban; 

i  the  latter,  of  a  crimson  cap  or  bonnet, 

wl  scarf;  and  a  long  cotton  robe,  beside 

era.     The  chief  town  of  the  province  is 

Caahmir  and   Serinagur,  and  extends 

en  two  and  three  miles  on  each  side  of 

•lam,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  almost  two 

in  breadth.    Many  of  the  houses  have 

stories,  and  are  built  principally  of  wood, 

.  by  brick  walls;  the  roofs  are  of  wood, 

loping  direction,  and  are  covered  with 

which  exhibits,  hi  the  proper  season,  a 

hm  of  flowers.    The  streets  are  narrow, 

«  Boffered,  by  the  gross  negligence  of 

ubitants,  to  be  generally  in  a  very  dirty 

No  fine  buildings  appear  within  the 

Qt  the  remains  of  handsome  palaces  are 

I  the  neighbourhood.    The  lake,  which 

•  the  town,  is  celebrated  for  its  pic- 

«  beauty. 

tenritories  of  the  Skiks  border  upon 

listan,  and  consist  of  great  portions  of 

vince  of  Lahore,  the  Paigab,  Moultan, 

r,  and  Peshawar,  of  which  the  last  two 

Jcen  firom  the  Affghans  by  the  late 

iah,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Seiks. 

Iferent  states  are  under  the  arbitrary 

'  chieftains,  who  do  not,  however,  so 

the  people  as  to  prevent  them  from 

r  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  a  quality 

aotwithstanding  their  predatory  and 

1  habits,  they  possess  in  a  high  degree. 

ipion  of  the  Seiks  is  described,  by  Mal- 

"a  creed  of  pure  deism,  grounded  on 

snblime  general  truths ;  blended  with 

f  of  all  the  absurdities  of  Hindu  my- 

and  the  &hles  of  Mohammedism." 

cs,  however,  differ  greatly  fh>m  the 

in  rqecting  all  the  sacred  books  of 

^  eating  all  kinds  of  flesh,  except 

3WB,  admitting  proselytes  ttom.  every 

1  considering  the  profession  of  arms 

iouB  duty.    The  founder  of  their  sect 

id  Naneck,  and  lived  in  the  beginning 

h  eentnry.    They  are  the  descendants 

dplea,  the  woid  seiks  bearing  tliat 

on  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 

iiics.— The  chief  mountains  are  those 


wUch  separate  Hindooatan  from  Thibet,  and 
are  oslled  by  the  natives  Himalaya,  or  the 
abode  of  snow,  vrith  which  they  are  constantly 
covered. 

This  stupendous  chidn,  it  is  said,  exhibits  a 
continued  well-defined  line  of  white  cliffs,  ex- 
tending through  two  poinM  of  the  compass,  and 
is  seen  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  Lieutenant 
Webb,  who  examined  many  of  the  peaks  of 
this  chain,  declares  that  nineteen  are  higher 
than  Chimbora<^,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
Andes.  The  highest  point,  by  his  accotmt,  is 
25,669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  whereas, 
according  to  Mr.  Keddell,  the  South  American 
mountain  is  only  20,900  feet  in  height.  In 
Southern  Hindoostan,  the  mouotains  called  the 
Ghauts  (though  this  word  properly  signifies  a 
pass  in  a  mountain)  extend  from  the  river  of 
Surat  to  Cape  Ck)morin.  They  are  called  the 
Ballaghaut  and  the  Payenghaut,  or  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Ghauts.  They  are  in  many  places  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  height,  overgrown  with 
forests,  and  have  their  summits  frequently  en- 
veloped in  snow.  At  their  termination  near 
Cape  Comorin,  they  may  be  seen  eight  or  nine 
leagues  out  at  sea.  Many  parts  of  the  interior 
of  India  are  also  intersected  by  chains  of 
mountains. 

RivBBS— Lakbs.— The  Ganges  (ganga  or 
river,  by  way  of  eminence)  is  not  only  the 
principal  river  of  Hindoostan,  but  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  It  issues  ttova.  two 
sources  in  the  Himalaya,  the  one  caUedBaghi- 
rettee,  the  other  Alakananda;  and,  after  a  long 
course,  enters  Hindoostan,  near  Hurdwar. 
After  emerging  from  the  mountains,  this  great 
river,  which  the  Hindoos  hold  in  religious 
veneration,  believing  that  its  waters  have  a 
virtue  which  will  purify  them  from  every  mortal 
transgression,  flows  through  delightful  plains, 
with  a  smooth  navig^able  stream  from  one  to 
three  miles  wide,  toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
into  which  it  fialls  by  two  large,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  channels,  that  form  and  inter- 
sect a  large  triangular  island,  the  base  of  which, 
at  the  sea,  is  near  200  miles  in  extent.  The 
whole  navigable  course  of  this  river,  from  its 
entrance  into  the  plains  of  Hindoostan  to  the 
sea,  extending  vrith  its  windings  nearly  1500 
miles,  is  now  possessed  by  the  British,  their 
allies  and  tributaries.  The  western  branch, 
called  the  Little  Ganges,  or  river  of  Hoogly,  is 
navigable  for  large  ships.  The  Ganges  receives 
ileven  rivers,  some  of  which  are  equal  to  the 
Bhine,  and  none  inferior  to  the  Thames. 

The  Burrampooter,  Brahmapooter,  or  Brah- 
mapootra, (that  is,  the  son  of  Brahma,)  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Ganges,  both  in  length  of  course  and 
in  width.  It  rises  near  the  head  of  the  latter 
river,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  takes  its  course 
in  a  contrary  direction,  till  it  is  1100  miles  dis- 
tant firom  it,  having  proceeded  to  within  about 
200  miles  of  Yunnan,  the  most  western  province 
of  China,  when  it  returns,  and  \oVii%X\v«^vb,'i2» 
near  the  sea.    D\ulu)s  xke  IbaX  volVj  xoc!2ue»,  vc 
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form*  a  stream  which  is  refi^nlarly  from  four  to 
Ave  miles  wide.  In  Thibet  it  is  called  the  San- 
poo,  and,  when  it  joins  the  Ganges,  the  Megna. 

Another  considerable  river  in  this  part  of 
Tlindoostan,  is  the  Jumna.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Serini^nir,  and,  pursuing  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Oangcs,  for  500 
miles,  falls  into  this  river  at  Allahabad. 

The  Indus,  called  by  the  natives  Sindeh,  is 
the  western  boundary  of  India.  It  is  supp<med 
to  derive  its  origin  from  various  streams  spring- 
ing at  a  distance  from  each  other,  out  of  the 
Tartarian  mountains,  one  of  which  originates 
in  Cashmir.  In  its  course  to  the  Indian  sea, 
it  receives  the  Behut  or  the  ancient  Ilydaspes, 
and  four  other  streams,  among  whidi  is  the 
Sutlcge,  which  form  the  Pai\jab,  or  the  country 
of  the  tive  rivers.  The  Indus  is  also  called  the 
Nilab,  or  the  Blue  River,  and  the  Attock.  lu 
whole  course  is  about  1700  miles. 

In  southern  Ilindoostan,  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Nerbudda,  which  falls  into  the  Indian 
sea  after  a  course  of  about  7^0  miles,  and  is 
considered  as  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Dcccan ;  the  Godavery,  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  nearly  8S0 
miles;  the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Ueccan  to  the  south ;  and  the 
Cavery,  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Seringa- 
patam.  The  two  last  rivers  fall  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  about  4fi0  miles 
each. 

Mbtals— MiNBRALS.— The  principal  mine- 
ral production  of  Ilindoostan  is  that  most 
valuable  of  gems,  the  diamond,  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Yisia- 
poor,  and  also  in  that  of  Bengal.  Baolconda, 
in  Visiapoor,  and  Gandicotta,  are  famed  for 
their  mines,  as  is  Coloor  in  Golconda.  The 
diamond  is  generally  found  in  the  narrow  cre- 
vices of  the  rocks,  loose,  and  never  adherent  to 
the  strong  stratum.  The  miners,  with  long 
iron  rods,  which  have  hooks  at  the  ends,  pick 
out  the  contents  of  the  fissures,  and  wash  them 
in  tubs  in  order  to  discover  the  diamonds.  In 
('oloor,  they  dig  in  a  large  plain  to  the  depth 
of  lU  or  14  feet;  40,(X)0  persons  are  employed, 
the  men  to  dig,  and  the  women  and  children 
to  carry  the  earth  to  the  places  in  which  it  is 
to  be  deposited  before  the  search  is  made. 
Diamonds  are  also  found  in  the  gravel  or  sand 
of  rivers,  washed  out  of  their  beds,  and  carried 
down  with  the  stream.  The  river  Gonel,  near 
Sumbhulpoor,  is  the  most  noted  for  them. 
Many  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  this 
country;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  mines,  either 
of  gold  or  silver,  though  particles  of  gold  are 
found  in  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Bengal. 

Climate— Soii<—AeBicuLTUBB.— The  winds 
in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  six  months 
from  the  south,  and  six  months  ttom  the  north. 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  are  ex- 
cessively hot,  but  relreshed  by  sea  breexes; 
uad,  in  some  dry  seasons,  the  hurricanes,  which 
tear  up  the  sands,  and  let  ibem  t«i\  vu  «Vxi 


showen.  are  extremely  disaxreeabk.  Euo- 
peans  in  general,  who  arrive  in  HiaiooiTi* 
are  commonly  seized  with  acme  illness,  aA 
as  flux,  or  fever,  in  their  different  appeaiaaeB; 
bat  when  properly  treated,  espedally  if  tk 
patients  are  abstemioas,  they  recover,  ai 
afterward  prove  healthy.  Hepatic  compkiBii 
are  not  uncommon  among  those  who  ha«e  » 
sided  long  in  the  country :  and,  some  yon 
ago,  the  cholera,  in  particular,  waa  veiy  pir» 
lent,  not  only  among  the  troops  serving  apisa 
the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees.  but  also  iaaisr 
of  the  towns.  It  has  been  less  fatal,  hmnfti, 
to  the  Europeans  than  to  the  natives. 

In  the  soath  of  Ilindoostan,  the  mouatiia^ 
running  fh>m  N.  to  S.,  render  it  winto  oa  ■> 
side,  while  it  is  summer  on  the  other.  AM 
the  end  of  June  a  south-west  wind  begiai  ■ 
blow  from  the  aea,  on  the  coast  of  Slskte 
which,  with  continual  rain,  lasts  toar  moidik 
during  which  time  all  is  serene  upon  the  cm* 
of  Coromandel.  Near  the  end  of  October.  At 
rainy  season  and  change  of  the  monsooas  i^ 
on  the  latter  coast;  and.  aa  it  is  dntitsB  rf 
secure  harbours,  ships  are  then  obliged  to  Ii^ 
it.  The  air  is  naturally  hot  in  this  dfrinssif 
India;  but  it  is  refreshed  by  breeses,  the  sat 
altering  every  twelve  hoars;  that  is,  tnmwit 
night  to  noon  it  blowa  off  the  land,  whea  k> 
intolerably  hot,  and  during  the  other  tad* 
hours  from  the  aea,  which  proves  agreat  rebiA- 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eoast. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  in  many  pati  * 
excellent  as  to  consist  of  black  vegetable  noA 
to  the  depth  of  six  feet.    In  Bengal  the  Oaf 
annually  overflows  the  countiy  to  the  eitCBl^ 
more  than  100  miles  in  width,  which  inaadtfai 
greatly  fertilizes  the  land ;  and  the  pciMi^ 
rains  and  intense  heat  produce  aa  cxtmadiii^ 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.    The  lands  aic  liDri 
with  very  simple  instruments,  and  the  kirna 
gathered  in,  by  the  ryots  or  peasants,  who  B* 
in  the  utmost  penury  and  wretchedaas^  ai 
have  scarcely  any  other  ahare  of  the  pndM 
of  the  soil  than  some  coarae  lioe  and  a  fiv 
pepper-pods. 

Vbobtablb  PaonccTioss.— Laiitc 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  this 
countiy,  and  on  the  coast  of  Mwlw^ar  tk^ci^ 
sist  of  trees  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  Mir 
tree  affords  a  strong  and  durable  timber,  wkMk 
is  well  calculated  for  ship-buiUiBg,  ai  wk 
ships  that  have  been  in  aerriea  fcr  lUiiy  jMi 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Indian  SMi^  whflta 
European-bnUt  ship  is  ndned  therein  fivey«ifc 
The  cocoa-tree  is  remarkable  flor  its  maaw 
utility:  of  the  body  or  trunk  the  oatins  mitt 
boats,  and  fiamea  for  their  hnnirs.  sad  nir^ 
they  thatch  their  houses  frith  the  hmiMi.mi, 
by  slitting  them  lengthwiae.  Bake  aats  asi 
baaketa.  The  not  aflbrda  Ibod,  driak  "i  • 
valuable  oiL  Ftom  the  branches  «hB  cii, 
exudes  a  liquor  called  toddj.  ttem  ^iA  ii 
distilled  an  excdlent  airack.  The  IrnUm  tft 
likewise  called  the  baqyaB  and  the  — a*H> 
V  vt«e,  it  aometimea  uf  an  ""^"'fg  riK  m  it  ■* 
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ually  ineieaiiiix>--eTer7  branch  throwing 
Off  fibres,  which  take  root,  and  shoot  out 
wnchea,  which  continue  in  this  state  of 
•sion  as  long  as  they  find  soil  to  nourish 
Of  froit-b^uring  trees  the  number  is 
rest,  and  the  fruit  delicious,  especially 
pranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  dates, 
da,  mangoes,  pines,  melons,  and,  in  the 
!m  parts,  pears  and  apples, 
doostan  produces  almost  every  kind  of 
especially  rice.  Among  other  vegetables 
icumbers,  radishes,  carrots,  and  yams, 
ogar-cane  nowhere  grows  with  greater 
,  or  is  more  productive,  or  more  capable 
ag  manufactured  into  fine  sugar,  than  in 
L  Tobacco,  which  wns  introduced  into 
rantry  about  the  year  I6I7,  is  now  pro- 
here  in  great  quantities. 
HAiiB.— Of  the  wild  animals  of  Hindoo* 
he  tiger,  for  his  sise  and  strength,  may 
the  first  place ;  for  lions,  if  there  be  any, 
y  rare.  The  royid  tiger,  as  he  is  called, 
igal,  grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  with  a  proportional  length,  and 
neh  strength,  that  he  can  carry  off  a 
k  or  a  buffalo  with  ease.  Elepliants  are 
sry  numerous  and  large.  Here  are  also 
da,  panthers,  lynxes,  hyenas,  wolves, 
I,  and  foxes,  with  various  species  of  apes 
onkeys,  and  many  beautiful  antelopes, 
alarly  that  large  k^d  called  the  nil-ghau. 
boflialoes  are  frequent  here,  wiiich  are 
erce,  and  have  horns  of  extraordinary 
.  With  respect  to  domestic  animals,  the 
are  generally  of  a  large  size,  well-formed 
?ong,  and  the  sheep  are  covered  with  hair 
I  of  wool,  except  in  the  northern  parts. 
ng  the  birds  are  peacocks,  and  various 
of  parrots.  Poultry  in  a  wild  state  are 
n  great  numbers  in  most  of  the  jungles 
kets.  The  natives  are  extravagantly 
cock-fighting,  and  pay  greater  attention 
raining  and  feeding  of  these  birds,  tlian 
did,  even  when  tliat  diversion  was  at  its 

erpents  of  Hindoostan  are  very  nnme- 

id  some  species  are  venomous  in  an 

Unary  degree.    At  Bombay,  and  near 

a  small  snake  is  found,  wltieh  the  Por- 

call  cobra  de  tnorte;  it  is  only  from 

Be  inches  long,  but  Arom  its  bite  death 

Bstantaneously  ensues. 

tail  CnaiosiTiBS.— Among  these  may 

erated  the  nortliem  mountains,  which 

e  most  nujestic  appearance,  even  at 

mce  of  100  miles;  the  ice  rises  often 

f  spires  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  the 

Bs  appear  stained  in  the  most  elegant 

vith  a  roseate  colour.    At  the  Qangou- 

II  of  the  Ganges,  sometimes  called  the 

.oath,  that  river,  after  liaving  flowed 

I  aubterraneous  passage,  again  emerges. 

» to  the  west  of  Grocauk,  the  Gutpurba 

ieh  is  169  yards  broad.  Calls  perpendi- 

mm  174  feet;  a  fall  exceeding  tliat  of 

M  cataract  of  Niagara  in  North  Ame- 


rica. The  fall  of  Outpurba  is.  however,  but 
trifling  in  comparison  with  others.  In  Bundel- 
cund  there  are  numerous  falls :  there  are  four, 
in  particular,  which  have  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  200, 272, 363,  and  400  feet.  The  Cavery 
has  several,  one  of  which  has  100  feet,  and  the 
other  200.  But  these  are  all  surpassed  by  the 
fall  of  Garsipa,  on  the  river  Shervutty,  wliich 
plunges  at  once  down  a  descent  of  1000  feet. 

Population.— The  Moliammedans  were  com- 
puted by  Mr.  Orme  to  be  about  10,000,000;  and 
the  Hindoos  about  100,000,000.  The  whole  popu* 
lation  is  now  estimated  at  140,000,000 ;  of  wltieh 
90,000.000  are  British  subjects,  and  40^000,000 
are  tributaries. 

IicHABiTAWTS— Manwbbs— CosTOMS.— The 
Hindoos,  or,  as  they  are  likewise  called.  Gen- 
toos,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  divided 
into  four  great  tribes,  or  castes ;  which  classi- 
fication is  attributed  to  Menu,  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  Brahma.  To  the  first  and  most  noble 
tribe  belong  the  Brahmins,  who  alone  can 
officiate  in  the  priesthood,  like  the  Levites 
among  the  Jews.  The  second  in  order  is  the 
Ksliatriyas  tribe,  who,  according  to  their  ori- 
ginal institution,  ought  to  be  all  soldiers;  but 
they  frequently  follow  other  professions.  The 
third  is  the  tribe  of  Yaisyas,  who  are  chiefly 
merchants,  bankers,  husbandmen,  and  shop- 
keepers. The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudra,  who 
ought  to  be  artisans,  labourers,  or  menial  ser- 
vants. If  any  of  them  should  be  excommuni- 
cated from  one  of  the  four  tribes,  he  and  his 
posterity  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  society 
of  every  person  in  the  nation,  except  that  of  the 
Pariah,  who  are  holden  in  detestation  by  all 
the  other  tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in  the 
meianest  and  vilest  offices. 

Beside  this  grand  classification,  the  Hindoos 
are  subdivided  into  castes  and  smaller  trilies; 
and  it  lias  been  computed  that  there  are  eighty- 
four  of  these  castes.  The  order  of  pre-emi- 
nence of  all  the  castes,  in  a  particular  city  or 
province,  is  in  general  indisputably  decided. 
The  Indian  of  an  inferior  caste  would  think 
himself  highly  honoured  by  adopting  the  cus- 
toms of  a  superior;  but  the  latter  would  give 
battle  sooner  than  not  vindicate  its  preroga- 
tives. The  man  of  an  inferior  caste  receives 
the  victuals  prepared  by  a  superior  caste  with 
respect;  but  the  superior  will  not  partake  of  a 
meal  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  bands  of 
an  inferior  caste.  Their  marriages  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  same  barriers  as  the  rest  of 
their  intercourse;  and  hence,  beside  the  na- 
tional physiognomy,  the  members  of  each  caste 
preserve  an  air  of  still  greater  resemblance  to 
one  another.  There  are  some  castes  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  others  for  their 
ugliness. 

The  members  of  each  caste  generally  adhere 
to  the  professions  of  their  forefathers.  From 
one  generation  to  another,  the  same  ftunilies 
have  followed  one  uniform  line  of  life.  But 
though  the  rule  which  confines  each  caatt 
within  its  own  sphere  Is  \T\{lLex\\Ae  Vux^'enTS  A^ 
F  P  ¥ 
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and,  and  have  ipadons  icalleries;  bat 
ments  are  miaU,  and  the  Aumiture  is 
degant,  if  we  except  the  rich  Persian 
The  srandenr  of  a  palace  condsta  in 
md  its  lenana.  Tlie  latter,  which  is 
»ce  of  the  women,  is  removed  from 
of  the  honae,  and  receives  the  light 
I  a  square  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
tiding.  The  apparel  of  the  women  is 
cly  rich:  they  liave  jewels  on  their 
nd  about  the  neck,  and  also  in  the 
nostrils,  with  bracelets,  and  even 
ta  for  their  ancles. 
■M  of  the  lower  classes  are  freqoentlj 

in  India.  Not  only  children  but 
this  sex  are  openly  sold  by  those  who 
thority  over  them.  Even  the  Brah- 
oarage  tiiis  practice,  and  take  slaves 
'  houaea.  The  dancing-girls  are  all  in 
aded  state,  and  are  condemned  to  a 
til  and  vice  for  the  profit  of  others. 
upd  to  the  amusements  of  the  Hindoos, 
bserve,  that  they  are  chiefly  gratified 
:ious  shows  and  festivals.  Speaking 
Uives  of  the  central  territories.  Sir 
icolm  says,  "Though  it  is  principally 
festivals  that  they  ei^oy  themselves, 
ake  Ailly  of  the  games  and  amuse> 
mmon  to  other  parts  of  India.  In 
s,  gambling  with  dice  is  a  prevalent 

it  is  little  known  in  the  villages, 
nons  of  the  military  profession,  who 
les,  pass  a  gpreat  part  of  their  time 
g  and  exercising  them,  and  in  learn- 
se  of  the  spear;  and  both  these  and 
r  warriors  study  the  use  of  the  sword 
npetent  teachers,  and  practise  with 
ka  till  they  come  to  great  perfection : 

improve  their  activity  and  strength 
aatic  exercises.  Dancing-girls  are 
y  of  large  towns,  while  the  villages 
:hed  to  them  (living  in  huts  or  tents) 
women  of  the  lower  tribes,  who  are 

rope-dancers.  Jugglers,  or  minstrels. 
ges  are  also  ftaquently  visited  by 

strolling  players:  many  of  the  latter 
lerer.  The  subjects  of  the  plays,  or 
eea,  which  they  represent,  are  as  often 
hological  Abies,  as  the  measures  of 
Illy  ralers.  The  peasanu  appear  to 
rkably  cheerful  race.  They  are  par- 
fond  of  singing:  the  men,  after  the 
the  day  is  over,  will  sit  for  hours  in 
ijclng  in  chorus,  or  listening  to  some 

aabject  of  which  is  generally  reli- 
ed with  tales  of  their  former  princes, 
cda  of  their  forefathers.  The  women 
iDd  it  is  usual  to  see  them  returning 
I  firom  a  well  or  river,  with  water  for 
'  their  flunilies,  chanting  in  chorus 
uite  song.  At  the  village  marriages 
I  Join  in  dances,  and  in  every  other 
anocent  merriment,  with  a  liberty 

cTfTf***^  by  the  usages  of  the  same 
f  part  of  the  world." 
lABuncdans  of  India  are  the  mingled 
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descendants  of  Arabs,  Fenians,  Turks,  and 
Tartars.  They  are  at  present  in  a  sute  of 
humiliation,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderftil 
progress  of  the  British  power,  and  have  there- 
fore suffered  their  former  arrogance  to  sub- 
side. Th^  have,  however,  few  good  qualities, 
and  are  faithless,  unprincipled,  and  immoral. 
Persons  of  rank  among  them  delight  in  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow  as  well  as  the  gun,  and  often 
train  leopards  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  All 
classes  encourage  tumblers,  mountebanks,  and 
jugglers:  they  are  fond  of  rude  music,  both  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  and  play  at 
cards  in  their  private  parties.  They  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Uindoos,  forgetful  of 
religious  distinctions. 

The  Parsees,  whose  name  indicates  their 
origin,  are  a  most  industrious  people,  particu- 
larly in  weaving  and  in  architecture.  They 
worship  the  son  and  the  element  of  fire,  as 
emblems  of  the  divinity. 

Pbotiiicbs— Cities  — CaiBP  Towns— Eni- 
picBs.— bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is 
the  most  interesting  to  an  English  reader.  In 
this  part  of  Hindoostan,  not  indeed  our  trade, 
but  our  Indian  empire,  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  It  is  about  400  miles  in  length, 
and  300  miles  in  breadth;  and  Bahar,  which 
adjoins  it,  is  less  extensive  only  by  a  third  part. 
In  both  provinces  the  soil  is  said  to  be  more 
prolific  than  that  of  Egypt  after  being  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile;  and  the  produce  consiMs 
of  rice,  sugar-canes,  com,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  mulberry  and  other  trees.  The 
calico,  muslin,  and  silk,  here  manufacture«l, 
are  well  known  and  admired,  but  the  muslin 
manufacture  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  improvements  in  British  fabrics,  occa- 
sioned by  machinery,  which  enables  us  to  ex- 
port the  article  to  India  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
made  there:  salt-petre,  opium,  wax,  indign, 
(^  article  of  comparative^  recent  attention,) 
various  drugs,  and  many  other  articles,  aie 
exported  in  luge  quantities ;  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds  are  in  great  plenty.  The  country  Ih 
intersected  by  canals  cut  from  the  Ganges,  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  abounds  with 
towns,  forts,  and  villages. 

An  ancient  ikingdom  existed  in  Bengal;  but 
of  its  origin  and  progressive  history  we  have 
no  certain  intelligence.  Early  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, it  was  so  fiur  subdued,  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  tributary  submission,  under 
the  Affghan  sovereign  of  Delhi.  This  disgraoe 
was  endured  till  the  year  1340,  when  Fakro'ddin, 
an  officer  of  the  government,  seized  the  chief 
power,  and  foimded  an  independent  kingdom. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  two  centu- 
ries; after  which,  the  country  became  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  Mogul  empire.  On  the  decline 
of  the  imperial  power,  the  subjection  of  this 
province  was  little  more  than  nominal;  and,  in 
1765,  the  rising  fkme  and  powerful  influence  of 
tbe  English,  who  had  previously  obtained  the 
privilege  of  collecting  the  revenue,  secoiedtJbA 
effective  sovereignty. 
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Bengal,  which  forms  one  of  the  three  Indian 
presidencies,  contains  five  military  stations, 
besides  Fort-William;  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  circuits,  in  each  of  which  is  a  court  of 
judicature.  In  civil  causes,  regard  is  paid  to 
the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws;  but,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  natives  are  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  They  enjoy  a  ftall 
relifnous  toleration,  and  are  not  oppressed  by 
their  European  rulers. 

The  metropolis  of  Bengal,  and  also  of  British 
India,  is  Calcutta.  This  city  is  about  100  miles 
Arom  the  sea,  situated  on  the  western  branch 
of  the  Oanses,  which  is  navij^able  up  to  the 
town,  but  not  for  the  largest  sliips.  It  extends 
from  the  western  point  of  Fort-William,  alonic 
the  banks  of  the  river,  almost  to  the  village  of 
Cossipoor;  that  is,  above  four  miles,  while  the 
breadth  is  in  many  parts  inconsiderable. 

It  exhibits  a  striking  mixture  of  European 
and  Asiatic  manners.  The  differences  of  coun- 
tenance and  figure,  of  dress  and  equipage;  the 
passing  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  of  various 
casts;  the  amicable  collision  of  Armenians, 
Jews,  Arabs,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  people  of 
the  Ladian  islands,  with  the  English  and  the 
Anglicised  citizens ;  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, excite  in  a  high  degree  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers.  "As  you  approach  Chandpal- 
Ghaut,"  says  an  officer,  "and  see  a  large,  regu- 
lar, and  handsome  fortress,  a  palace-like  govern- 
ment-house, a  wide  and  grand  esplanade,  many 
magnificent  houses  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
range  of  stately  edifices  beyond  it,  an  anchor- 
age crowded  with  shipping,  and  a  rlose-bnilt 
city  containing  not  less  than  8U,000  houses; 
whatever  your  expectations  may  have  been, 
they  arc  surpassed."  Tlie  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  is  siud  to  amount  to  700,000, 
of  whom,  comparatively  few  are  Europeans. 
The  houses  occupied  by  the  Hindoos  are 
meanly  and  incommodiously  built,  many  being 
composed  of  bamboos  covered  witli  matting,  and 
not  a  few  of  mud  surmountetl  by  thatch. 

In  1736,  an  unhappy  cveut  took  place  at  Cal- 
cutta, which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 
The  Indian  nabob  or  viceroy,  Seraj-ud-Dowlah, 
haviug  a  dispute  with  the  Company,  invested 
Calcutta  with  a  considerable  force.  The  go- 
vernor and  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  place  threw  themselves,  with  their  cliiof 
effects,  on  board  of  the  sliips  in  the  river:  they 
who  remained,  for  some  hours  bravely  defended 
the  place;  but,  when  they  had  expended  their 
ammunition,  they  surrendered  upon  terms. 
The  tyrant,  instead  of  observing  the  capitula- 
tion, forced  Mr.  IIolw(>lI,  the  governor's  chief 
servant,  and  145  British  subjects,  into  a  prison, 
called  the  Black  Hole,  a  ]ilace  about  18  feet 
square,  and  shut  up  trom  almost  all  communi- 
cation of  free  air.  Their  miseries  during  the 
ni|^t  were  inexpressible,  and  in  the  morning 
no  more  than  23  were  found  alive,  the  rest 
dying  of  suffocation,  which  was  generally 
Mtrcaded  with  a  horrible  fVcnsy.  Among 
thoMe  who  were  saved  was  ^t.lioVweW  Umwlf, 


who  hai  written  a  moat  affecting  accocnt  n( 
the  catastrophe. 

Moorshedabad  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Engliah  power  m 
India.  A  few  domes  and  minarets,  and  a  nam- 
her  of  houses  built  of  brick,  with  temcr', 
small  verandahs,  flat  roofs,  and  painted  d»<n 
and  window^,  give  to  this  city,  in  spite  of  the 
mean  huts  crowded  behind  tbeioa,  a  veiy  plead- 
ing appearance.  It  is  ostensibly  underlie 
government  of  a  nabob,  who  is  subject  to  Bri- 
tish influence.    The  i>opulation  is  lo0,iiua 

Hoogly,  which  lies  50  miles  to  the  north  cl 
Calcutta,  upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  great  cnmmiv- 
cial  town.  The  Hutch  had  here  a  well-totn^ 
factory. 

Dacca  is  said  to  be  the  largest  city  is  Brs- 
gal,  but  is  certainly  not  the  most  popukwi:  tt 
having  only  180^Quo  inhabitants.  Tbf.  ^tvtu 
business,  the  great  trade  of  India,  is  ranicdca 
in  this  town  to  a  perfection  unknown  in  ocier 
parts;  and  the  muslin  here  manufactured  d 
exquisitely  fine. 

Patna  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  prorw* 
of  Bahar,  and  is  consequently  popukmi  tsi 
flourisliing.  It  has  a  population  of  sbcol 
320,000. 

Benares  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  te 
Ganges,  about  450  miles  from  Calrntta.  It  ii 
more  celebrated  as  the  ancient  seat  of  Bnk- 
minical  learning,  for  which  it  is  a  kind  of  ■>* 
veraity,  than  on  any  other  account.  It  c«s- 
tains  many  Hindoo  temples,  and  in  the  »i^ 
of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  built  by  Aoro?- 
zebe,  who  destroyed  a  inagniflcent  pa^o^* 
erect  it  on  its  site.  It  is  Ibur  miles  in  kaflk. 
and  two  in  breadth,  and  has  an  extraordini? 
population,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  w* 
than  6:10,000.  It  has  bt-en  sul^ject  to  Qat 
Britain  from  the  year  1775. 

Allahabad,  capital  of  the  provinee  of  d( 
same  name,  has  about  20,000  inhabUants,  mi 
is  sitnated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Granges  ai 
the  Jumna,  where  the  waters  of  the  foMff 
river,  which  are  in  all  parts  of  India  iittd 
holy,  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  siactiirii 
whence  the  city  has  lecclTcd  the  bsbk  if 
Allahabad,  that  is,  the  city  of  God.  ItcoauiH 
a  spacious  fort  and  several  mcgnifleeK  turn- 
tures.  At  a  short  distance,  to  the  noitk-sfA 
are  the  diamond  mines  of  Penni^  ka  the  pi* 
vinrc  of  Bnndelcnnd. 

Lucknow,  which  is  the  presrat  eapM^ 
Oude,  having  supemoded  F^xahad,  is  a  tarp 
town,  but  meanly  built,  and  Is  wanoni  > 
contain  nearly  300.000  persons.  Tkc  b«a« 
are  on  a  level  with  the  worst  faoues  iaCii- 
cutta;  but  the  palaces  of  the  Bskik  {w^ 
styled  king)  are  very  large  and  stately,  if  b«s 
elegant  or  UsteAil  stmetures.  F^Mhal  ■  ^ 
great  extent,  and  appears  to  eoMain  a  gn* 
number  of  people,  but  tb^  aic  tt^^fttiti 
lowest  class;  for  the  eourt,  being  iMwnd  is 
Lucknow,  drew  after  it  the  jnmt  mou  aaJ  ^' 
most  eminent  of  the  mevchani^  baaksti  lai 
shroffs,  or  monrj-eluBgcn.    Htur  tUi  ie«" 
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the  remaios  of  the  ancient  city  of  Onde, 
ch  ia  said  to  have  been  the  flnt  imperial 
of  Hindooetan,  and  the  capital  of  a  great 
lire  laoO  yean  before  the  Chriitian  era; 

iriiatever  was  its  former  magnificence, 
traces  of  it  now  remain.  It  is  considered 
holy  place,  and  the  Hindoos  resort  thither 
flgiixnage  firom  all  parts  of  tiie  country, 
{n,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jnm> 
iraa  made  the  capital  of  the  MoR:nl  empire 
he  emperor  AelMur.  It  was  then  a  small 
fled  town,  but  soon  became  one  of  the 
est  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Illndoo- 
,  being  twelre  miles  in  circumference, 
larly  fortified  in  the  Indian  manner,  with 
e  citadel,  and  displ^ring  many  magnificent 
ees;  but,  after  the  remoTal  of  the  court  to 
ti,  it  rapidly  declined,  thougli,  in  1813,  it 
contained  60,000  inliabitants.  It  is  now 
Mmed  by  British  troops,  l>eing  taken  from 
Mahrattas  in  1803.    To  the  south-east  of 

is  a  beautiftil  mausoleum,  erected  by  the 

Jehan  for  his  beloved  wife,  and  called 
Mahal,  or  the  Crown  of  Edifices.    When 

building,  wliich  is  said  to  have  cost 

000,  is  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of 
iver,  it  exhibits,  from  the  elegance  of  the 

1,  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and 
nanship,  a  degree  of  beauty,  which  is  only 
w^  by  its  grandeur,  extent,  and  general 
ifieence. 

^i  is  the  nominal  capital  of  Ilindoostau, 

as  the  real  one  firom  1647,  when  the  shah 

made  it  liis  residence,  to  avoid  the  heat 

•a,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.    It 

tt  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  has, 

ee  aides,  a  wall  of  grey  granite,  witli 

;ates  built  of  free-stone.  Though  this  city 

istly  declined  from  its  pristine  splendour, 

line  a  number  of  mosques,  some  of  whicii 

f  magnificent,  and  the  remains  of  many 

I,  with  marble  baths.     The  gardens 

limar,  laid  out  by  order  of  the  shah, 

not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference, 

I  to  have  cost  .£1,000,000  sterling  in  rich 

iftiae  decorations,  and  to  liave  l>een  nine 

I  completing.    When  the  British  troops 

«aes8ion  of  this  city,  the  environs  ap> 

little  more  than  a  shapeless  heap  of 

md  the  surrounding  country  seemed 

desolate  and  forlorn ;  but  it  now  wears 

•  aspect,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
nhabitants. 

B  province  of  Sinde,  which  consists  of 
a  of  the  Indus,  and  a  portion  of  the 
'  above  it,  the  ancient  capital  was 
large  city,  formerly  distinguished  for 
aad  cotton  manufactures.  A  plague, 
Mq>paied  in   1669,  carried  off  abiove 

*  the  inhabitants  employed  in  them, 
'  have  since  greatly  declined;  but  it  is 
oos  fiir  its  manufacture  of  palanquins, 
'  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great 
over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  na- 
MMe  when  tliey  appear  abroad.  They 
«d  bj  four  men,  who  will  trot  along. 
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morning  and  evening,  forty  miles  in  a  day;  ten 
being  usually  hired,  who  carry  the  palanqniu 
by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  The  present  capital 
of  Sinde  is  Hyderabad,  which  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  Indus,  has  a  tolerably 
strong  foit,  and  contains  numerous  and  skilful 
artificers,  especially  armourers  and  embroi- 
derers on  leather.  The  country  is  governed 
by  three  Mahommedan  brothers,  who  bear 
the  title  of  Ameers,  and  exercise  a  despotic 
authority. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Ajmir,  Kliandeisb,  and  Malwa,  are  posBesse<l 
by  the  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  whose  usual 
residence  was  for  many  years  at  Ougein,  an 
ancient  and  spacious  city,  surrounded  l)y  a 
strong  wall,  with  round  towers.  He  has  lately 
made  Gwalior  the  seat  of  government,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  India.  Holkar  has  also  extensive  terri- 
tories in  the  two  last-mentioned  provinces.  An- 
other potent  Mahratta  prince  is  the  n^ah  of 
Berar,  whose  territories  are  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  Khandeish  and  Dowlaubad. 

Gujerat,  or  Ouxerat,  is  a  maritime  province 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  India.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  fierce,  rapacious 
community,  which  is  now  controlled  by  Bri- 
tish influence.  Its  capital  is  Ahmedabad, 
wliich  is  said  to  vie  in  wealth  with  the  richest 
towns  in  Europe.  About  110  miles  to  the 
south  stands  Surat,  on  the  Tapty,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns 
in  Ilindoostan,  and  conuins  about  150,000 
inhabitants,  though  the  liarboor  is  small  and 
incommodious. 

Among  the  islands  situated  on  the  same 
coast  is  that  of  Bomliay,  l>eloDgiDg  to  the  In- 
dia Company,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
three  Indian  presidencies.  Its  harbour  can 
conveniently  contain  1000  ships  at  anchor. 
The  island  itself  is  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  circumference;  but  its  situa- 
tion and  harbour  are  its  chief  recommendations, 
as  it  is  destitute  of  almost  all  the  conveniences 
of  life.  The  town  contains  about  47i),000  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  fatal  to  English 
constitutions,  till  experience,  caution,  and 
temperance,  taught  them  to  guard  against  its 
insalubrity.  The  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle, 
and  well  built  of  stone.  Tlxis  island  was  part 
of  the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of  Portu- 
gal to  King  Charles  II.,  who  gave  it  to  the 
India  Company;  and  it  is  still  divided  mto 
three  Soman  Catholic  parishes,  inhabited  by 
Portuguese,  and  those  who  are  called  Mestizos 
and  Canarines;  the  former  being  a  mixed 
breed  of  the  natives  and  Portuguese,  and  the 
other  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Eng- 
lish have  found  methods  to  render  this  spot, 
under  all  its  disadvantages,  a  safe,  if  not  an 
agreeable  residence.  The  troops  on  the  island 
are  commanded  by  English  oflicen;  and  the 
natives,  when  formed  into  regular  companies, 
and  disciplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  ^«&\. 
Indies,  called  Sepoys. 

1?  t¥2 
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«ea,  while  others  spontaneoiuly  fall  pros- 
te  in  the  way,  and  entitle  themselves,  as  they 
ifidently  hope,  to  Aitore  liappiness,  by  being 
adied  to  death  beneath  the  wheels. 
'o  the  southward  of  Orissa,  the  five  circars 
n  a  tract  of  60  or  70  mUes  in  breadth,  and  300 
ength.  Foorofthesegovemmentswereceded 
the  Company  by  the  mogul.  Shah  Aalum, 
ITSS:  hut  the  other  was  not  added  to  the 
iber  of  our  acquisitions  before  the  year 
I.    Beside  the  usual  agricultural  products 
[ndia,  this  country  affords  very  fine  timber 
ahip-building;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an 
aiioas  and  industrious  race,  whose  cotton 
.Q&ctures  are  particularly  valuable;  but, 
irtnnately,  the  whole  coast  has  not  a  bar- 
•  fit  for  the  reception  of  large  vessels, 
le  territory  of  Nepaul,  bordering  upon  Bri- 
India,  may  here  be  mentioned,  though  it 
been  considered  as  a  part  of  Thibet.    It  is 
ited  within  the  Himalaya  range,  has  an 
ige  length  of  450  miles,  and  breadth  of  100, 
s  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Thibet ;  on  the 
,  by  the  British  province  of  Kumaoon ;  on 
onth,  by  the  Gangetic  plain ;  and  on  the 
by  Sikim  and  Boutan.     Before  the  war 
the  English  it  was 'considerably  more  ex- 
re.    With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
.,  it  Ls  a  mountainous  countty.    It  bears 
tie  of  a  kingdom,  and  abounds  with  popu- 
owns  and  villages.    The  capital  is  Khat- 
u,  in  which  are  about  4000  houses,  con- 
ig  nearly  50.000  inhabitants;  but  Lalita 
f  situated  to  the  south-west,  is  a  more 
lerable  town  in  point  of  magnitude,  hav- 
ioat  24,000  houses.     Not  far  from  this 
is  a  magnificent  temple,  which  excites 
faniration  of  strangers.    Another  large 
Mid  to  have  12,000  houses,  is  called  Bhat- 
in  which  are  some  stately  religious  struc- 
It  is  the  Oxford  of  Nepaul,  and  its 
es  are  large,  and  contain  many  works 
Sanscrit  and  other  languages,  relative 
Idhist  literature.    Two  sects  divide  the 
:  one,  that  of  the  Newars,  or  Newari, 
!•  a  schism  from  the  religion  of  Thibet; 
ler,  that  which  is  called  Parbatya,  leans 
Hindoo  system.    The  people  are  of  a 
hue  than  their  Indian  neighbours;  and 
tre  is  not  an  uncommon  blemish  among 
They  are  a  brave  and  spirited  race,  as 
iglish,  who  fought  against  them,  are 
o  allow. 

OFACTOBES  — CoMMERCB.— The  manu- 
s  of  Hindoostan  consist  principally  of 
and  silk.  The  inhabitants,  in  all  handi- 
radea  that  they  understand,  are  more 
iooB  and  skilful  than  most  of  the  Euro- 
and  in  weaving,  sewing,  embroidering, 
ne  other  manufactures,  it  is  said  that 
as  much  work  with  their  feet  as  their 
Their  painting,  though  they  are  igno- 
the  art  of  drawing,  is  amazingly  vivid 
olours.  The  fineness  of  their  linen, 
ir  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  are 
anything  of  those  kbnds  to  be  found  in 


other  parts  of  the  world.  The  commerce  of 
India,  in  short,  is  courted  by  all  trading  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  so 
fh>m  the  earliest  ages:  it  was  not  unknown 
even  in  Solomon's  time;  and  the  G^reeks  and 
Romans  thence  drew  thebr  principal  materials 
of  luxury.  The  greatest  share  of  it  is  cen- 
tered in  England,  the  trade  of  the  French 
with  this  country  being  nearly  annihilated; 
nor  is  that  of  the  Portuguese,  Danes,  and 
Dutch,  of  much  importance.  Among  the  ex- 
ports from  Hindoostan  are  diamonds,  raw  and 
wrought  silk,  rice,  sugar,  spice,  and  drugs. 

The  Mohammedan  merchants  cany  on  a 
trade  with  Mecca,  firom  the  western  parts  of 
tliis  country,  up  the  Bed  Sea.  Tliis  trade  is 
prosecuted  in  vessels  called  junks,  the  largest 
of  which,  we  are  told,  beside  the  cargo,  will 
cany  above  1000  Moslem  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet 
with  Abyssinian,  Egyptian,  and  other  traders, 
to  whom  they  dispose  of  their  cargoes  for  gold 
and  silver;  so  that  a  junk,  returning  from  tliis 
voyage,  is  often  worth  .£150,000. 

GovBBifMEKT— Laws.— The  government  of 
the  Mogul  emperor  was  despotic,  and  such  is 
that  of  the  different  native  sovereigns  who 
rule  a  part  of  the  country  at  present.  The  em  - 
pire  was  hereditary,  and  the  sovereign  was  heir 
to  his  own  officers.  All  lands  devolved  in  the 
hereditary  line,  and  continued  in  that  state 
even  down  to  the  subtenants,  while  the  lord 
could  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent; 
both  which  were  regularly  fixed  in  the  public 
books  of  each  district.  The  imperial  demesne 
lands  were  those  of  great  ngahs,  which  fell  to 
Timur  and  his  successors.  Certain  portions 
of  them  were  called  jaghires,  and  were  be* 
stow«d  by  the  crown  on  the  great  lords,  and, 
upon  their  death,  reverted  to  the  emperor;  but 
the  rights  of  the  subtenants,  even  of  those 
lands,  were  indefeasible. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by 
which  this  great  empire  long  subsisted,  almost 
without  the  resemblance  of  virtue  among  its 
great  officers,  either  civil  or  military.  It  was 
shaken,  however,  by  Kouli  Khan's  invasion, 
which  was  attended  by  so  great  a  diminution 
of  the  imperial  authority,  that  the  soubahdars 
and  nalrabs  became  absolute  in  their  own 
governments.  Though  they  could  not  alter 
the  fundamental  laws  of  property,  they  in- 
vented new  taxes,  which  beggared  the  people, 
to  pay  their  armies  and  support  their  power ; 
so  that  many,  after  being  unmercifully  plun- 
dered by  collectors  and  tax-masters,  were  left 
to  perish  through  want.  To  sum  up  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  Moslem  governors  em- 
ployed the  Gentoos  themselves,  and  some  even 
of  the  Brahmins,  as  the  ministers  of  their 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  Hindoostan  thus  be- 
came a  scene  of  mere  anarchy  or  stratocracy ; 
every  great  man  protected  himself  in  his  ty- 
ranny by  his  soldiers,  whose  pay  far  exceeded 
the  natural  riches  of  his  government.  To  these 
circumstances  the  '&n%\iih  '«e.T«  -^iVivcx^iiiScf 
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indebted  for  their  succcri  in  India:  and,  what- 
ever may  be  naid  of  the  occasional  misconduct 
of  the  Company  and  its  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants, it  \n  crrtiun  that,  wherever  their  power 
extends,  the  natives  are  less  oppressed,  and 
ei\)oy,  with  less  restriction  and  greater  comfort, 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  With  regard  to 
the  Hindoo  governments.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
observes,  that,  "the  head  of  a  principality  is  a 
hereditary  and  absolute  prince :"  but,  when  he 
affirms  that  this  "  head  is  the  chief  of  his  clan, 
which  extends  his  power  in  some  respects,  but 
checks  it  in  others,"  he  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tradicts his  former  assertion.  The  fact  is, 
that  these  princes  endeavour  to  govern  abso- 
lutely, but  cannot  do  it  so  effectually  as  they 
wish.  They  have  no  representative  govern- 
ment to  control  them,  but  are  checked  by  the 
interference  and  remonstrances  of  the  chief- 
tains and  other  persons  of  distinction :  yet  this 
check  does  not  effectually  conduce  to  the  pur- 
pose's of  good  government ;  for  the  people  are 
scarcely  more  regarded  and  relieved  than  they 
are  under  the  tyrannical  Moslems. 

Kelioio?!.— The  theological  system  of  India 
is  so  ancient,  that  no  time  can  with  any  de- 
gree of  probability  be  assigned  for  its  origin. 
Brahma  is  the  supposed  prophet  and  legislator 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  pretended  that  he  was 
an  angel;  that  he  was  permitted  to  assume  the 
human  form,  commiRsioued  to  act  as  the  sove- 
reign of  India,  and  ordered  to  impart  the  di- 
vine will  to  a  pagan  nation,  lie  represented 
the  Deity  as  a  self-existent  being,  all-seeing, 
omnipotent,  wise  beyond  human  conception, 
benevolent,  mingling  mercy  with  Justice,  and 
determined  to  save  all  wlio  arc  not  incorrigibly 
sinful  and  wicked;  and  even  the  worst  sitinera, 
he  declared,  would  not  suffer  eternal  but  only 
temporary  pimishment.  The  transmigration 
of  the  soul  from  one  body  into  another,  in  the 
way  of  trial  and  probation,  was  a  part  of  his 
creed;  and  that  abstinence  fh>m  the  consump- 
tion of  flesh,  which  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended by  Pythagoras,  was  enjoined  as  a 
proof  of  moral  purity  and  humanity.  This 
religion,  in  the  progress  of  time,  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  gross  idolatry,  ceremonial 
absurdity,  and  shocking  cruelty.  Other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Deity,  other  incarnate  angels, 
or,  as  some  say,  human  beings  deified,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  followed  Brahma  at  different 
periods.  Vishnu  was  one  of  these,  and  another 
was  Boudh,  whose  doctrines  have  been  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Southern  Asia.  These  per- 
sonages, and  other  objects  of  reverence,  are 
represented  by  uncouth  figures,  to  which  wor- 
ship is  paid  with  little  meaning  and  with  no 
true  piety. 

The  spiritual  institutions  of  the  Hindoos 
are,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  degradation  of  the  human  mind. 
Ileligion,  or  rather  superstition,  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Hin- 
doo society;  and,  therefore,  the  Brahmins  or 
prieatM  an  the  uioit  dutinisui&hed  p«Tsoas  in 


'  the  community,  and  exercise  an  arfHtiary  sn  1 
I  imposing  influence.  They  are  regarded  1^  th- 
I  ordinary  natives  aa  scarcely  inferior  to  ihr 
gods.  Sometimes  they  are  even  objeru  «( 
adoration;  and  this  circumstance  will  not  ex- 
cite our  astonishment,  when  we  consider  thii 
the  cow,  the  monkey,  and  many  other  animal*, 
receive  from  the  deluded  people  a  species  ef 
worship,  and  that  the  principal  riven  of  the 
country  are  deemed  aacred. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  nindoostiB, 
sajrs  Sir  John  Malcolm,  where  "  the  tribes  d 
Brahmins  are  so  various  and  their  numben  n 
great,  as  in  Central  India;  and,  at  the  mbt 
time,  there  is  no  province  or  district  vhne  m 
few  of  them  are  either  wealthy  or  leameJ. « 
where  less  attention  ia  paid  to  the  rriiaosi 
rites  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  or  to  itt  prirto,  if 
the  rest  of  the  population."     He  alio  itttn. 
that  a  great  number  of  Brahmins  anived  Is 
Central  India,  after  it  had  been  wrested  by  ikr 
Mahrattas  fh>m  the  Moslems;  and  those vks 
were  more  worldly-minded  than  the  mticR 
employed  in  civil  and  military  offices.  Tin 
amount,  he  says,  "  may  be  computed  at  skis 
2000  families;  and,  if  we  suppose  two  nalnii 
have  arrived  at  mature  age  in  eveiy  tesdr. 
and  add  4000  men  of  this  tribe  who  hm  ai 
settled  homes,  but  are  in  the  service  of  Ibb- 
ratta  princes  and  chiefs,  we  shall  not  hatelM 
than  8000  educated  men,  a  very  small  ponM 
of  whom  are  devoted  to  religions  duties— « Ik 
utmost  not  more  than  lOilO— while  the  ifW 
ing  7000  constitute  that  active  body  at  went 
business,  who  carry  on  all  the  duties  s(  df 
Mahratta  government,  and  are  the  bhm  itr 
dustrious  and  intelligent,  both  of  the  U|^ 
and  lower  classes  of  merchants  and  dcfta 
We  may  assume,  that  there  is  not  one  of  iki 
class  who  has  not  been  instructed  to  read  ai 
write;  that  they  are»  firom  the  habiu  of  tkdi 
order,  exempt  from  ebriety  and  idkneas;  ui 
that,  though  very  subtile,  and  often  nafrii- 
cipled,  they  are  almost  all  of  decent  deawnrr 
and  have  remarkable  indoatry  and  penevRasn 
The  consequence  is,  they  are,  gettenUy  speifc- 
ing,  the  real  masters,  though  only  maalad 
servants,  of  the  rulera  by  whmn  Ihcy  «> 
employ^,  and  the  vrealth  they  obtain  aU>* 
their  influence,  both  aa  individuals  aad  as  • 
community." 

The  ceremoniea  prescribed  by  tUs  leUflii 
are  more  numerous  and  complicaled  tfea 
those  of  any  other  system  with  whkk  ««  m 
acquainted.  A  detail  of  thoe  ritaal  ubsm 
ances  would  be  tedious  and  oaiateiealiBC- 
They  deform  the  purity  of  religioa,  and  ntka 
ubstiuct  than  promote  the  inflaeaee  of  xm 
piety,  with  which  they  have  no  nd  (■•' 
nexion;  but  they  may  be  termed  tsBoecid 
when  compared  with  the  and  pncdo* 
which  form  a  part  of  the  aame  ^ntm.  A 
long  continuance  in  the  most  ifkMVC  b' 
harassing  postures  may  be  deeiaed  saflnflMtT 
absurd;  but  the  devotees  are  not  eaBMM«*b> 
out  the  inflktioa  of  poattlve  tacCHC   1^7 
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ilvet  with  knives  in  Tarioiu  parts 
ies,  swing  upon  Iioolcs  tlunst 
mnscles  of  their  backs,  recline 
r  iron,  walk  on  fire,  and  fall  from 
a  sharp  instruments;  and  some 
Ives  to  be  crashed  by  the  moving 
>1  Jagamaot,     Murder  is  also  a 

horrible  system.  Children  are 
he  Ganges,  as  offerings  to  that 
:  sometimes  a  child  is  hung  upon 
iket,  and  totally  deserted:  others 
re;  and  the  aged  and  infirm  are 
!t  to  perish  on  the  banks  of  a 
>r  thrown  into  the  stream.  The 
msigning  widows  to  the  fiames 
deemed,  in  one  sense,  an  act  of 
le  part  of  the  Brahmins,  when, 
ly  the  case,  they  influence  the 
lale  to  this  unnatural  practice, 
^vemment  discountenances  it, 
on  the  decline. 

i,  or  pagodas,  of  the  Gentoos  are 
one  buildings,  erected  in  every 
roportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
itries  of  India  in  opulence  and 
e  structure  of  their  temples  gra- 
ed.    From  plain  buildings  they 
f  ornamented  fabrics,  and,  both 
It  and  magnificence,  are  monu- 
>ower  and  taste  of  the  people  by 
rere  erected.     In  this   highly- 
there  are  pagodas  of  great  anti- 
ent  parts  of  Hindoostan,  particu- 
louthem  provinces,  which  have 
3sed  to  the  destructive  violence 
Ian  seal.    In  order  to  assist  our 
ling  a  proper  idea  of  these  build- 
briefly  describe  two,  of  which  we 
;  accurate  accounts.    The  entry 
I  of  Chillambrum,   near  Porto 
'oromandel  coast,  holden  in  high 
account  of  its  antiquity,  is  by  a 
ider  a  pyramid  122  feet  in  height, 
e  stones  above  40  feet  long,  and 
feet  square,  and  covered  virith 
)er,  adorned  with  an  immense 
res  neatly  executed.    The  whole 
nds  1332  feet  in  one  direction, 
another ;  and  some  of  the  oma- 
re  finished  with  great  elegance, 
f  Seringham,  superior  in  sanctity 
lam  brum,  surpasses  it  as  much 
[t  is  composed  of  seven  square 
:  within  the  other,  the  walls  of 
et  high,  and  4  feet  thick.    These 
350  feet  distant  from  one  ano- 
1  has  four  large  gates  with  a 
which  are  placed,  one  in  the 

side,  and  opposite  to  the  four 
..  The  outward  wall  is  nearly 
rcomference,  and  its  gateway  to 
lamented  with  pillars,  several  of 
:  stones  33  feet  long,  and  nearly  5 
,  while  those  which  form  the  roof 

in  the  interior  are  the  chapels, 
tins  are  masters  of  any  uncom- 


mon art  or  science,  they  fluently  turn  it  to 
the  purposes  of  profit  flrom  their  ignorant 
votaries.  Tiiey  know  how  to  calculate  eclipses; 
and  judicial  astrology  is  so  prevalent  among 
them,  that  half  of  the  year  is  taken  up  with 
unlucky  days,  the  chief  astrologer  being  always 
consulted  in  their  councils.  The  Mohamme- 
dans  likewise  encourage  those  superstitions, 
and  look  upon  all  the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo 
industry  as  belonging  to  themselves.  Though 
the  Gentoos  are  entirely  passive  under  all 
oppressions,  and,  by  their  state  of  existence, 
the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  food,  have  nothing  of  that  refine- 
ment in  their  nature  which  animates  the  rest 
of  mankind,  yet  they  are  susceptible  of  avarice, 
and  sometimes  bury  their  money,  and,  rather 
than  discover  it,  put  theifiiselves  to  death  by 
poison  or  otherwise. 

The  reasons  above  mentioned  account  like- 
vrise  for  their  being  less  under  the  influence  of 
their  passions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.  Rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them 
little  nourishment ;  and  their  marrying  early, 
the  males  before  14,  and  the  women  at  10  or  11 
years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in 
their  persons.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life 
at  30,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  on  the 
decay  at  18;  at  25  they  have  all  the  marks  of 
old  age.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
at  their  being  soon  strangers  to  all  personal 
exertion  and  vigour  of  mind.  It  is  with  them 
a  frequent  saying,  that  it  is  better  to  sit  than 
to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  sit,  to  sleep  than 
to  wake,  and  death  is  the  best  of  all. 

Lbabning.  — The  Brahmins  descend  from 
the  Brachmans  who  are  mentioned  to  us  with 
so  much  reverence  by  antiquity;  and,  although 
much  inferior,  either  as  philosophers  or  men 
of  learning,  to  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors, 
the  doctrines  which  they  maintain  as  priests 
are  still  implicitly  followed  by  the  whole  na- 
tion; and,  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  source  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  exists  in  Hindoostan ; 
but  that  knowledge  is  very  scanty  and  imper- 
fect. Of  mathematics  they  know  little :  they 
have  a  good  idea  of  logic,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  any  treatises  on  rhetoric:  their 
ideas  of  music,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
practice,  are  barbarous ;  and,  in  medicine,  they 
derive  no  assistance  from  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  since  dissections  are  repugnant  to 
their  religion. 

The  poetry  of  the  Asiatics  is  too  turgid  and 
full  of  eonceits,  and  the  diction  of  their  his- 
torians very  diffuse  and  verbose;  but,  though 
the  manner  of  Eastern  composition  differs 
fh)m  the  correct  taste  of  Europe,  there  are 
many  things  in  the  writings  of  Asiatic  authors, 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  literary  men. 
Mr.  Dow  observes,  that  in  the  Sanscrit,  or 
learned  language  of  the  Brahmins,  which  is 
the  grand  repository  of  the  religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  history  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are 
many  hundred  volumes  in  prose,  which  treat 
of  the  ancient  Indians  iuvd  iVvcVi  YtuXion .  \k« 
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adds,  that  the  Sanscrit  records  contun  ac- 
counts of  the  affairs  of  Western  Asia,  very 
different  from  what  any  of  the  Arabian  writers 
nave  transmitted  to  posterity;  and  thinks  it 
more  than  probable,  that,  upon  examination,  the 
former  will  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more 
authenticity,  and  of  (greater  antiquity,  than  the 
latter. 

CoLLKGBS  — Schools.— The  great  seat  of 
Brahminical  learning  is  Benares ;  beside  which 
there  is  an  academy  of  the  same  kind  at  Tri- 
ciur,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  that  is  in  great 
repute.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  Brahmin 
school  at  Cangiburam,  in  the  Camatic,  which 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  to 
have  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  members  of  which  are  equal 
in  celebrity  to  the  Brahmins  of  Benares. 
While  these  pagan  establishments  arc  tole- 
rated by  the  British  government,  antidotes  to 
their  in^uence  have  been  provided  by  the  zeal 
of  Christian  piety.  A  college  was  founded  at 
Calcutta,  in  the  year  1800,  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  many  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  have  been 
organized  by  the  missionaries  who  are  dis- 
persed over  the  country. 

liANGCAeK.— The  Sanscrit  is  an  original  and 
extremely  artificial  language;  it  is  written 
with  fifty-two  characters,  and  abounds  in  com- 
pound words.  The  languages  in  common  use, 
within  the  wide  extent  of  this  great  country, 
are  various;  the  Persian  was  generally  spoken 
at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  the  Devanagari,  or  Hin- 
doostan,  is  spoken  at  Benares,  and  its  mode  of 
writing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the 
northern  part  of  India.  The  Bengalese  is  a 
very  corrupt  dialect,  used  at  Calcutta.  The 
Guzeratic  is  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Gi^e- 
rat  and  Sinde.  The  Marashda  is  prevalent 
through  all  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 
The  Telinga,  a  harmonious  and  nervous  lan- 
guage, is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Urissa,  on  the 
river  Kistna,  and  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Balagaut.  The  Tamul  is  used  in  the  Ueccan, 
Mysore,  Madura,  and  some  parts  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  though  there  the  Malabaric  princi- 
pally prevails.  The  Canarcse,  or  language  of 
Canara,  extends  to  Groa.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Nepaulrse  tongue,  which  has  a  great 
similarity  to  the  Devanagari. 

Antiquitiks.  —  Near  Bombay  are  several 
other  islands,  one  of  which,  called  Elephanta, 
contains  the  most  inexplicable  antiquity  per- 
haps in  the  world.  A  figure  of  an  elephant, 
of  the  natural  size,  cut  coarsely  in  stone, 
presents  itself  on  the  landing-place,  near  the 
bottom  of  a  mountain.  An  easy  slope  then 
leads  to  a  temple  formed  in  a  rock,  M)  or  <JU 
feet  long,  and  40  broad.  The  roof,  which  is 
cut  flat,  is  supported  by  regular  rows  of  pillars 
abont  10  feet  high,  with  capitals,  resembling 
round  cushions,  as  if  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  mountain ;  and  at  the  end  are 
tiuice  gifpnutic  figures,  which  the  Portuguese 


endeavoured  in  viun,  with  the  aid  of  battma.-- 
cannon,  to  demolish  or  dislodge ;  bat  a  part  irf 
one,  some  years  affo,  suddenly  fell.     htfU^- 
the  temple  are  various  images,  and  groop«< 
on  each  hand,  cut  in  the  stone— one  <rft»r 
latter  bearing  a  mde    resemblance  to  riif 
Judgment  of  Solomon :  there  is  also  a  eoba- 
nade,  with  a  door  of  regular  architecture.  !« 
a  neighbonring  island  are  the  cave  templfs  (^ 
Kenneri,  equally  magnificent.    A  hill  ha»  hn* 
been  formed  into   an  excavated  city,  ma 
tombs,  stairs,  and  every  convenience  te  ■ 
large  population.  All  these  antiquities  ait  *af 
different  from  the  usual  works  of  the  lliaiNs 

The  wonders  of  Ellora  are  still  more  vortij 
of  notice ;  and  one  of  the  number  is  this  <^ 
scribed :— "  Conceive  my  surprise,"  sayi  Co- 
tain  Seely,  "  at  suddenly  coming  npoa  •  n- 
peudous  temple  within  a  large  open  our. 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  all  iu  ju" 
perfect  and  beautiful,  standing  proudly  il"* 
upon  its  native  bed,  and  detached  &«■  Af 
neighbonring  mountain  by  a  spacious  aitiiB 
round,  nearly  2S0  feet  deep  and  UO  feet  hMi 
This  unrivalled  fane  rears  its  rocky  head  ■* 
height  of  nearly  100  feet ;  iU  length  is  iM 
l-U  feet,  and  its  breadth  62  feet.  It  ht»  id- 
formed  doqr-ways  and  windows,  and  staiR^ 
to  its  upper  floor,  containing  fine  large  mi^ 
of  a  smooth  and  polished  sur&ce,  icsrivf 
divided  by  rows  of  pillars.  The  whole  bsIkW 
this  immense  block  of  insulated  excavstiai  h 
above  500  feet  in  circumference ;  and,  op 
ordinary  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  beyoal  0 
areas  three  handsome  galleries  or  ^uait 
supported  by  regular  pillars,  with  caiBpK- 
ments,  hewn  out  of  the  boundary  scaip,<* 
taining  42  curious  gigantic  figures  of  tkf  S» 
doo  mythology— the  galleries  in  contli^ 
enclosing  the  areas,  and  occupying  the  slaM 
incredible  space  of  nearly  420  feet  of  exetniti 
rock,  and  being,  on  the  average,  about  U  V 
broad  all  roimd,  and  in  height  14  fret  ail  * 
half,  while  above  these,  again,  are  aonr  li^ 
excavated  rooms." 

Another  temple  is  equally  magnifirciLMrf 
a  neighbouring  mansion,  from  its  liiiiiintf 
of  excavation,  massy  piUan,  and  richanlytM 
also  claims  the  admiration  of  the  spcctatar. 

HiSTOBT.— The  first  wairior  vfaoae  iinaP 
of  India  is  authentically  recorded,  «■•  * 
fkmoua  Alexander  of  Blaccdon.  OengUii  tk 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  also  diieetcd  his  fti* 
thither,  and*  in  1221,  drove  the  emprrar  ftnakii 
capital;  but,  long  before  that  fierce  bntaiitf 
invaded  the  country,  some  Saiaeea  leatevkal 
found  their  way  into  it,  and  established  tk^ 
spurious  religion  and  their  despotic  ivV- 
Mahmond  of  Ghazni,  AiU  of  anbMaa  ■■< 
fanaticism,  invaded  the  north,  m  tiicii  pti*^ 
the  country  abont  the  beicinmiag  itf  ike  IK^ 
century,  lie  treated  the  Indiana  vilfcafl  ^ 
rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  all  the  taj  rfa  v*" 
lot,  plimdering  treamuea,  «<*"tft?i*^'"ff  """*"' 
and  murdering  the  people  thimiihn^  ^ 
I  route.   The  wealth  fbimd  fay  hin  ia  HiaA*- 
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le.  He  founded  the  dynasty 
;» who  maintained  themselves 
e  year  1155,  when  Kosrou,  the 
it  prince  of  that  race,  was  de- 
GaorL 

'  the  Ghtarides  ftimished  five 
lessed  nearly  the  same  domi- 
tredecessors  the  Gaznevides. 

fourth  of  the  Gaoride  em- 
1  the  kingdoms  of  Moultan 
brew  thence  prodigious  ttea- 
idian  who  had  been  rendered 
e  pollutions  and  insults  to 
s  gods  and  temples  exposed, 
assassinate  Sheabeddin,  and 
!  race  of  Gaurides  finished  in 
a  of  Mahmoud,  who  was  also 
irds  of  assassins, 
ivolntions  occurred  before  the 
who  entered  India  in  1396, 

terrible  than  all  its  former 
a  the  centre  of  the  northern 
m  Caucasus.  This  invincible 
th  no  resistance  sufficient  to 
le  militan^  maxims  of  Tartars, 
h  which  ne  marked  his  way; 
aense  slaughter  of  his  fellow- 
length  rendered  himself  lord 
ipire.  He  did  not,  however, 
aquest  of  India,  a  task  which 
his  grandson,  Zehireddin  Mo- 

who,  having  defeated  and 
lOdi,  emperor  of  Hindoostan, 
Paniput,  assumed  the  govem- 
itleofthe  Great  Mogul.  This 
>30;  and  his  successors,  Hu- 
legislator  Acbar,  extended  the 
pire.  At  length,  in  1659,  the 
8be  procured  the  sovereignty 
)n  of  his  father  Shah-Jehan, 
if  his  eldest  brother.  Though 
lis  career  so  iniquitously,  he 
nd  politic  prince,  and  greatly 
ources  and  exalted  the  dignity 
He  died  in  1707,  in  the  89th 
Four  of  his  grandsons  dis- 
e,  which,  after  a  sangoinaiy 
the  eldest,  Mauzeddin,  who 
'  Jehander  Shah.  This  prince 
8  pleasures,  and  was  governed 
so  absolutely,  that  his  great 
d  against  him,  and  raised  to 
f  his  nephews.  The  new  em- 
ne  was  Femikhsir,  was  infiu- 
it  enslaved  by  two  brothers, 
r  the  name  of  the  Seyds,  who 
iwer  so  grossly,  that,  being 
1  them  publicly,  he  ordered 
privately  assassinated.  They 
ntention,  and  dethroned  the 
^adem  they  bestowed  upon 
rengzebe,  a  youth  of  seventeen 
er  imprisoning  and  strangling 
le  young  Mogul  soon  proved 
he  Seyds ;  and,  having  deposed 
to  the  throne  his  elder  brot  her. 


who  took  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan.  Ih«  n^ahs 
of  Hindoostan,  whose  ancestors  had  entered 
into  stipulations,  or  what  maybe  called  pacta 
conventa,  when  they  admitted  the  Mogul  bunily, 
took  the  field  against  the  two  brothers;  but  the 
latter  were  victorious,  and  Shah  Jehan  was  put 
in  tranquil  possession  of  the  empire.  He  di^ 
in  1719,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mohammed 
Shah,  a  great-grandson  of  Aorengzebe,  in 
whose  feeble  reign  the  empire  was  nearly  ruined 
by  that  farmidable  invasion  which  we  have  no> 
ticed  in  the  history  of  Persia.  As  to  the  various 
spoils  seized  by  the  invaders,  some  accounts 
make  them  amount  to  <£231,000,000  sterling. 
But  this  estimate  is  tax  beyond  the  truth;  and 
we  may  more  reasonably  b^eve,  with  Mr. 
Fraser,  that  Nadir's  share  did  not  exceed 
^£87,500,000,  while  his  military  followers  carried 
oflf  about  jE  12,500.000.  This  invasion  may  be 
considered  as  putting  a  period  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Mogul  empin  in  the  house  of  Timur. 
Nadir,  however,  when  he  was  satiated  with 
blood  and  pillm^,  rekistated  the  Mogul  in  the 
sovereignty,  and  returned  into  his  own  country. 
A  general  defection  of  the  provinces  ensued, 
none  being  disposed  to  yield  obedience  to  a 
prince  deprived  of  the  power  of  enforcing  it. 
The  empire  began  to  totter  to  its  foundation, 
every  petty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  grants  from 
Delhi,  laying  claim  to  jaghirs  and  districts. 
The  country  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars, 
and  groaned  under  every  species  of  domestic 
misery. 

Amidst  these  convulsions,  the  English  ac- 
quired an  extraordinary  degree  of  power  in 
India.     They  had  been  allowed,  in  1G96,  to 
fortify  that  part  of  Calcutta  which  contained 
their  mercantile  establishment.    They  after- 
wards obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
town,  which  they  enlarged  and  improved;  and, 
in  1757,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  natives,  they  raised  a  depen- 
dant prince  to  the  chief  authority  in  Bengal. 
By  continued  encroachments,  they  were  gratL 
fled  with  effective  power  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  as  tributaries  to 
the  nominal  emperor,  or  the  king  of  Delhi. 
While  they  were  employed,  after  this  great 
success,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  they  found  them- 
selves engaged,  in  1767,  in  a  dangerous  war 
with  Hyder  All,  the  usurper  of  Mysore.     This 
man  bad  been  a  military  adventurer,  who 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war  in  the 
camp  of  the  French.    Having  been  advanced 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Mysore,  he  had 
deposed  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  authority, 
under  the  title  of  regent.    In  a  short  time  he 
extended  his  territories  on  all  sides,  except 
the  Camatic,  until  at  last  his  dominions  nearly 
equalled  Great  Britain  in  extent,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  not  less  than  dS4,000,000  ster- 
ling.   The  discord  which  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  Hindoostan,  particularly  among  the 
Mahrattas,  enabled  him  so  to  aggrandize  him- 
self, that  he  soon  became  fonni^VAe  \n  'ViS^'^ 
neighbours;  and,  iu  \'467,>\etQ\)cadL\v\\&M£^'vcv. 
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danicer  of  belnjic  attacked  on  one  side  by  the 
Mabrattas,  and  on  the  other  by  the  troops  of 
the  Company.  The  former  were  pacified  with 
money,  and  the  latter  were  in  consequence 
obliffed  to  retire :  but,  soon  afterward,  several 
obstinate  enfj^Kcmco^s  too^  place;  and  the 
British,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  steady  oppo- 
sition firom  an  Indian  prince.  When  the  war  J 
had  continued  for  three  campaigns,  Ilyder, 
with  his  army,  advanced  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Madras,  where  he  intimidated  the  (go- 
vernment into  a  peace  on  bis  own  terms.  The 
advantages  gained  by  this  peace,  however,  were 
quickly  lost  by  an  unfortunate  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  from  whom,  in  1771,  he  received  a 
dreadful  defeat.  lie  was  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  allowing  his  enemies  to  desolate 
the  country,  till  they  retired  of  their  own  ac- 
cord: after  which,  he  retrieved  his  affairs  with 
incredible  diligence;  so  tltat,  in  a  few  years,  he 
became  more  formidable  than  ever.  In  177^ 
the  Mahrattas  made  some  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  district  of  Corah,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Uude,  but  were  opposed 
by  a  British  force,  which,  in  the  next  year,  de- 
feated and  drove  them  across  the  Gauges, 
when  they  had  invaded  the  country  of  the  Ro- 
liillas.  On  this  occasion  the  latter  had  acted 
only  as  the  allies  of  the  nabob  Shi^ah,  to  whom 
the  Uoliilla  chiefs  had  promised  to  pay  forty 
lacks  of  rupees  for  the  protection  afforded 
them;  but,  when  the  money  was  demanded,  it 
was,  under  various  pretences,  refiised;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  the  Kohilla  coun- 
try was,  in  1774,  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
British,  beside  other  large  tracts. 

During  the  administration  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, a  new  war  arose  in  India.  The  Mah- 
rattas were  attacked  with  vigour ;  and,  though 
the  English  were  at  fint  unsuccessful,  they 
were  at  length  gratified  with  important  advan- 
tages. During  this  war,  Ilydcr  Ali,  expecting 
assistance  from  the  French,  made  a  dreadfbl 
irruption  into  the  Camatic,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  in  the  year  1780.  For  some  time 
he  carried  every  tiling  before  him;  and,  when 
he  had  nearly  destroyed  a  detachment  of  the 
British  army,  it  was  imagined  that  the  power 
of  the  Imlia  Company  would  soon  be  annihi> 
lated.  By  the  happy  exertions  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  however,  the  progress  of  this  formid- 
able adversary  was  stopped,  and  he  became 
weary  of  a  war,  which  was  attended  with  incre- 
dible expense  to  himsell^  without  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  lie  therefore  inti- 
mated a  wish  for  a  pacific  treaty ;  but  he  died 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo,  whose  hos- 
tility to  the  British  government  was  deeply 
Kioted.  The  peace  which  this  prince  cuncluded 
at  Mangalore,  in  IJ^l,  did  not  permanently 
wcore  hfi  fidelity;  and  the  splendid  embassy 
which,  not  long  after,  he  sent  to  France,  gave 
Tcaaon  to  apprehend  that  some  plan  was  con- 
cntlng  between  kim  and  the  old  government 
«/  that  eonntiy,  (or  the  annoyhuci  of  oiur 


Indian  posaeuions ;  bat  this  plan 
by  the  French  Berolation. 

The  increasing  power  of  llppoi 
formidable  to  the  Dutch  than  to 
and  the  vicinity  of  their  settlemi 
to  his  territories,  made  them  tr 
safety.  Beside  that  town,  the  Dut 
in  the  same  part  of  ludla,  two  for 
poo  particularly  wished  to  obtai 
the  seiture  of  these  settlements,  tl 
to  the  nyah  of  Travaocore,  th 
British  government.  This  cent 
dared  by  the  sultan  to  be  invalii 
consent,  as  the  two  settlements  w 
boundaries;  and  he  resolved  to 
rajah  by  hostilities.  He  deprive* 
of  his  capital,  and  thus  drew  upo 
resentment  of  the  Company,  w 
formed  alliances  with  the  Nizam  t 
rattas,  declared  war  against  hin 
campaign  was  unimportant ;  but, 
forts  of  remarkable  strength  were 
dispositions  were  made  for  entcrii 
island  which  contained  his  capit 
lodfcment  had  been  effected  on  the 
sible  preparations  were  made  fo 
assanlt ;  but  he  avoided  the  ilang« 
able  submission.  He  ceded  one  h 
minions  to  the  allied  powers,  anil 
pay  nearly  ^4,000,000  sterling. 

The  ambition  of  the  sultan  wai 
repressed  by  his  late  disasters :  he  re 
ever,  the  same  enmity  to  the  Br 
strong  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the; 
a  war  had  arisen  in  17^J3  between  I 
France,  he  listened  to  the  suggestio 
emissaries,  that,  by  entering  into 
with  the  republic,  he  might  recrive 
aid  as  should  not  only  enable  him  t 
ceded  territory,  but  even  to  drive 
out  of  India. 

In  February,  179S,  a  proclamatioi 
by  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Fra 
Ing  that  envoys  had  arrived  in  that 
letters  fhim  Tippoo,  addressed  to 
dlrectoiy,  proposing  to  ccmclude  ax 
subsidise  whatever  troops  tlie  Fi 
furnish,  and  to  commence  against 
power  In  India  a  war  of  aggresski 
ttiat  prince  declared  himself  to  I 
pared.  On  inquiry  It  «as  ascei 
Tippoo  had  sought  such  an  alliane 
vras  strongly  suspected  that  the  I 
dltlon  to  Egypt  had  for  its  ultimal 
invasion  of  British  India,  In  coqii 
Tippoo,  the  earl  of  Momlnstoa. 
Marquis  AVcllesl^,)  having  in  i 
strated  with  the  sultan  by  letter,  i 
rations  for  hostUity.  The  new  war 
closed.  After  the  battles  of  SUasl 
velll.  In  which  the  British  troops 
riouB,  Seringapetam  was  Invested 
Harris,  and  a  practicable  breach 
Moving  from  the  trenches  with  i 
storming  part)'  crossed  the  roeky 
Cau'r/,  and  luuanted  to  the  laMil 
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J  obstacle  which  the  difieultjr  of  the 
:  and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  conid 
Their  attack  was  completely  success- 
very  post  was  forced:  the  saltan  was 
under  one  of  the  gates,  pierced  with 
iroonds ;  and  ample  spoils  Rewarded  the 
5  of  the  assailants. 

ended  the  power  and  life  of  a  formidable 
of  the  British  government.  His  death 
security  to  oar  possessions  in  that  coan- 
ich  they  never  could  have  had  daring 
'..  His  territories  were  shared  by  the 
ny,  and  the  Nizam,  except  certain  dis- 
wliich  were  assigned  to  a  descendant  of 
uent  n^ahs,  on  condition  of  his  being  a 
axy  to  the  British  government. 

00,  when  he  fell,  was  about  fifty.  He 
H.  hia  face  was  round,  with  large  full 
nd  his  countenance  full  of  fire  and  ani- 

1.  In  his  disposition  he  was  cruel,  pas- 
s,  and  revengeful.  His  abilities  were 
ted;  for  he  was  neither  so  wise  a  states- 
lor  so  able  a  general,  as  he  was  supposed 

Though  be  possessed  a  considerable 
of  prudence,  and  was  not,  usually,  defl- 
either  in  promptitude  or  judgment,  he  at 
11  a  victim  to  ill-concerted  schemes,  die- 
by  ambition  and  thirst  of  revenge. 

death  restored,  for  a  time,  tranquillity  to 
;  but,  in  1803,  bostilites  recommenced 
sen  the  British  and  native  powers.  The 
vs,  who  was  considered  as  under  the  pm- 
B  of  the  Company,  had  been  repeatedly 
<ed,  and  his  power  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
e  Mahratta  chiefs,  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
^ngh  they  professed  to  him  a  nominal 
**ce,  were  desirous  of  securing  to  them- 

ImUi  his  person  and  authority.  Scindia 
f*  flnt  to  have  succeeded  in  this  attempt, 
M  attacked  by  Holkar,  who  endeavoured 
ifc  both  him  and  the  peishwa  to  subjec- 
•The  harassed  prince  applied  to  the  Com- 
*'  protection,  which  was  readily  granted. 

*  •nd  the  ngah  of  Berar  now  assembled 
''cea  near  the  Nizam's  frontiers,  and 

^  disband  them  on  the  requisition  of 
^ernor-general.     This   refusal   led   to 

*  Hostilities.  The  British  troops  were 
'***tton,  and  they  met  with  their  usual 

General  'Wellesley  crossed  the  Ner- 
^  the  23rd  of  September,  1803,  and 
r**  Splendid  victory  of  Assaye,  while 
^^ted  the  Mahrattas  and  their  French 
^  at  Coel,  took  the  fortress  of  Ali 
^**  Kained  the  battles  of  Delhi,  Agra, 
?*rt.  The  province  of  Cuttack,  and 
^^t«  of  Baroach  and  Cambay,  in  Gu- 
2*  'Wrested  from  Scindia,  who  was 
**  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which  these 
?*  Were  confirmed  to  the  English, 
^'^^ntime,  Holkar  remained  in  a  kind 
'  "^activity;  but  his  troops  kept  the 
'  *"*naced  -and  occasionally  attacked 
^'^Oying  powers  wh  ich  were  under  Bri- 
y^P.  After  Scindia  had  given  up  the 
'**lkeral  Lake  marched  against  Holkar, 


who  was  joined  by  the  r^jahof  Bhurtpoor.  The 
defensibility  of  this  to^n  subjected  the  be- 
siegers to  a  severe  loss;  but  a  continuance  of 
the  siege  intimidated  the  ngah  into  a  promise 
i  of  subservience;  and  his  ally,  being  defeated  at 
I  Deeg,  and  deprived  of  various  fortresses,  sub- 
I  mitted,  in  1805,  to  the  demands  of  the  Company. 
j      After  this  extension  of  the  British  power  in 
I  India,  peace  prevailed  for  many  years,  with  the 
exception  of  some  hostilities  against  refractory 
chieftains.  The  horizon  was  at  length  darkened, 
in  1815,  by  a  rupture  with  the  people  of  Nepaul, 
who  had  encroached  on  the  British  territories, 
and  behaved  with  extreme  arrogance.    After  a 
bold  resistance,  they  resigned  a  part  of  their 
frontier,  and  have  since  reniitined  in  peace. 

The  Mahrattas  had  long  been  disgusted  at  the 
influence  exercised  at  Poonah  by  the  British 
resident.  With  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  reli- 
gious forbearance  of  appetite,  they  unite  an  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  a  degree  of  courage,  wliich 
surpasses  that  ofthe  other  Hindoo  tribes.  This 
courage  they  seemed  willing  to  exert  even  in  de- 
fiance of  that  power  which  they  knew  by  expe- 
rience to  be  very  great.    Endeavours  that  were 
apparently  conciliatory,  served  only  to  inflame 
both  parties  into  animosity.    Hostilities  arose 
in  the  Heccan,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1817 ; 
and  the  desultory  incursions  of  the  Pindarees, 
or  provincial  marauders,  into  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  under  British  autho- 
rity or  protection,  increased  the  fury  of  the 
storm.    The  rajah  of  Berar  joined  the  peishwa 
against  the  English ;  but  he  was  chastised  for 
his   presumption   by  a  serious   defeat.    The 
chieftains   Scindia  and   Holkar   liad    bound 
themselves  by  an  explicit  agreement  to  co- 
operate with  the  peishwa  in  this  war;  but  the 
former,  repenting  of  his  rashness,  was  an  inef- 
fective ally  to  his  counttymen,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  to  form  such  engagements  as  ren- 
dered him  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Company.    A 
Patan   chief  also,  styled   the   nabob   Ameer 
Khan,  was  induced  to  submit  to  the  British 
government,  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  withstand.    Holkar,  being  more  resolute, 
boldly  contended  with  the  enemy;  but  the  bat- 
tle of  Mehidpoor  crushed   his  hopes.     The 
strength  of  the   Mahratta  position,  on   the 
abrupt   bank  of  the  Soopra,  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  courage  of  the  Europeans  and 
their  native  associates,  who  stormed  a  range 
of  well-furnished   batteries,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.    A  Pindaree  chief  was  ap- 
proaching with  5000  men  to  join  Holkar,  when 
the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  him :   he  was 
eagerly  pursued ;  his  men  were  harassed  into 
dispersion ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
his  adversaries ;  and  the  predatory  confederacy 
was  dissolved.    Ttiis  success  was  obtained,  in 
1818,  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings. 

While  Lord  Amherst  acted  as  governor-gene- 
ral, a  war  arose  with  a  new  enemy.  The  Birmese, 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Alom- 
pra,  had  augmented  their  milvtars  ^axqk  «2(i!\ 
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led  at  OhagosK;  which  was 
iL  That  prince  assamed  the 
ivenlj  Being,  pretending  that 
«8tors  came  down  from  the 
[indoos  by  a  golden  staircase, 
Lssam,  because  he  regarded  it 
Muradise.  In  consequence  of 
lis  superior  nature,  he  offered 
the  common  idols,  which,  in- 
ich  respected  by  any  one.  The 
is  Jorbath,  and  Gergong  is 
ed.  Rungpoor  is  the  town 
istry  is  displayed, 
re  not  very  enlightened,  but 
t  and  brave  race.  They  hsd 
ed  invasions  with  success ;  but, 
the  Birmese  made  themwlves 
country ;  and,  in  the  year  1825, 
of  government  arose  from  the 
ritish  arms.  The  fort  of  Bung> 
,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
ere  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
issam,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
rince  whom  the  British  should 

khain,  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
ngal,  and  contains  about  11,500 
miles.  It  is  now  divided  into 
ikyab,  Sandoway,  and  Bamree. 

by  a  ngah  whose  predecessors 
1  a  state  of  independence,  when 

in  1783,  by  the  Birmese,  and 
ction.  It  remained  under  their 
'ear  1825,  when  it  was  subdued 
urms.     The  climate  is  insalu- 

soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and 
un  are  abundant.  A  consider- 
fried  on  between  the  natives 
f  Bengal;  the  former  exporting 
>f  the  precious  metals,  various 
.ce,  bees'-wax,  ivory,  and  small 
mer  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
A,  surrounded  by  hills.  As  it 
lations,  the  houses  are  raised 
es.  They  are  chiefly  thatched 
d  of  bamlraos  and  timber ;  and 
IS  13,000  in  1824;  but  the  town 
ed  since  that  period.  Within 
dd  stone  fort,  which  was  the 
lent,  and  there  is  a  hill  sur- 
ir  pagodas.  The  surrounding 
abound  with  temples,  in  which 
'  painting  and  gilding.    Some 

of  these  buildings  are  hand- 
)  are  rocky  excavations,  oma- 
lages  of  Boudh,  and  curious 
le  walls.  The  inhabitants  are 
Jian  the  Assamese,  and  also 
s.  The  women  are  tolerably 
ingest  ears  are  reckoned  the 
and  in  these  they  wear  many 
ent  capital  of  Aracan  is  Kyoi^ 

r  flourished  as  an  independent 
its  capital  was  a  large  and 
at,  about  the  beginning  of  the 


17th  centiny,  the  ooontiy  was  ctHiqueNd  by 
the  king  ot  Ava  or  Birmah,  vad  the  Ungdoms 
were  united  till  about  the  year  1740,  when  the 
Peguans  threw  off  iba  yoke,  and  in  a  few  years 
subdued,  in  their  turn,  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 
In  1757*  however,  the  Birmese,  under  Aknnpra, 
who  became  their  sovereign,  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  again  subdued  Pegu.  The  conqueror  de- 
stroyed the  chief  town,  and  dispersed  the  inha- 
bitants; but,  about  the  year  1790,  Minden^i, 
one  of  bis  successors,  gave  orders  for  rebuilding 
the  city.  The  streeu  of  the  new  town  are 
wide,  regular,  and  paved  with  brick ;  the  houses 
are  formed  of  mats  and  boards,  supported  on 
posts.  The  most  striking  object  is  the  pagoda 
of  8hoe-Madoo,  the  golden  god,  the  bo<^  of 
which  stands  on  one  terrace  raised  above  ano- 
ther. It  is  a  brick  building,  octagonal  at  the 
base,  and  spiral  at  the  top :  each  side  of  the 
base  extends  to  162  feet,  a  breadth  which  di- 
minishes abrupt^.  A  wide  projection,  lower 
than  the  inferior  terrace,  encompasses  the 
base,  and  exhibits  fifty-seven  small  spires;  and 
on  a  higher  ledge  are  fifty -three ;  and  the  whole 
building  is  crowned  with  a  sort  of  umbrella, 
called  tee,  of  open  iron-]vork,  hung  with  a 
number  of  bells.  On  an  angle  of  the  upper  ter- 
race two  handsome  saloons  have  been  erected, 
and  at  other-  angles  are  miniature  temples, 
resembling  the  great  one.  On  both  terraces 
are  flags,  raised  on  bamboo  poles,  and  on  the 
top  of  each  flag-staff  is  a  goose,  the  symbol 
both  of  the  Birmese  and  the  Peguans. 

Ava,  er,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Miama, 
is  divided  firom  Aracan  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  and  extends  southward  to  Pegu.  Its 
sovereign,  the  Birman  emperor,  had  so  ex- 
tended his  territories  by  military  success,  that, 
when  he  was  embroiled  with  the  India  Com- 
pany, he  had,  in  all  probability,  9,000,000  sub- 
jecto,  and  almost  450,000  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  These  men,  in  war,  are  bold,  alert,  and 
enterprising;  but,  in  peace,  they  are  inactive 
and  indolent.  "  At  home,"  says  Major  Snod- 
grass,  who  fought  against  them,  "they  are 
decidedly  lazy,  and  averse  to  work,  the  wife 
being  aUowed,  or  rather  compelled,  to  toil  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  while  the  husband 
passes  his  time  in  idleness,  smoking,  or  chew- 
ing betel,  the  fiavonrite  pastime  of  natives  of 
all  ranks.  His  wants,  however,  are  few  and 
simple ;  rice  and  a  little  pickled  fish  constitute 
the  chief  articles  of  food,  while  water  is  his 
only  drink:  naturally  good-humoured  and  con- 
tented, he  seems  happy  and  resigned,  befuing 
all  the  oppressions  to  which  he  may  be  sub- 
jected, with  apathy  and  indifference;  and  in 
his  own  house  he  is  kind  and  affectionate  to 
his  children.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
Birmese  are  little  guided  or  restrained  in  their 
conduct  and  actions  by  any  moral  principle: 
selling  their  daughters,  even  to  strangers,  is 
a  common  practice  among  them;  nor  does 
the  transaction  reflect  any  disgrace  on  the 
parties  concerned.  Government,  upon  political 
grounds,  strictly  prohibits  «n;}  'woioBSk.  ttoib. 
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IfHvinK  ibc  rountr}' ;  and  the  unhappy  females, 
who  are  aacriticcd  to  this  diHKraceful  custom, 
rrntTKliy  return  to  their  fniiiilic»,  in  no  way 
degraded,  but  more  frequently  objeets  of  envy, 
from  the  little  ittoek  of  wealth  they  brinK  back. 
It  haH  <iften  been  ob)erted  to  the  Birmc^e,  that 
they  are  ^iven  to  pilferin;;,  lyiiitr,  and  dissiniu- 
lilt  ion,  an  well  as  insolent  and  overbeHrint;  to 
ntrniiifent:  but  the  rem:iik  may  be,  in  a  Kreat 
nicai«ur(>,  eoiiMui-d  to  thi;  nuiueroun  f;overu- 
nii-nt  funrtinnariea  and  their  followers,  with 
whom  ever}'tiiMn  Hnd  \illaKe  in  the  kinsdom 
abounil :  theKe  are  indi^-ii  a  vile  race,  who  exist 
by  tiaud  and  ojiprcNidim.  and  who,  upon  nu- 
memus  ;>nti-iici-!s  are  alwayi*  ready  to  rob  and 
pliiudf-r  all  wlio  eome  within  the  influence  of 
their  aiithniity:  the  jxHir  people,  tm  the  con- 
trary, the  best  iiart  of  the  uuiion.  are  frank  and 
hoopitable,  biul  by  no  uieani  deticieut  in  quali- 
ties which  would  do  honour  to  inorc  civilized 
nationit.  They,  very  fjenerally,  can  read  and 
write;  are  acute,  intelligent,  and  observinf^; 
and,  althoiiKh  fn-quently  impressed  with  hiyb 
notions  of  their  own  Kovereij^n  and  country, 
kIiow  no  illiberality  to  foreigners  who  reside 
anionic  them.  In  a  word,  to  Kuin  up  their  cha- 
nicter,«their  virtues  are  their  own,  and  their 
laults  and  vices  those  of  education,  and  the 
pernicious  inlluence  of  a  cruel  and  despotic 
Xovemiiii'Ut." 

The  Himiese  seem  to  have  borrowed  their 
n-1i!;ion  from  IIin(hM)stan;  but  they  have  not 
HO  stiaJily  or  uuiforniiy  preserved  their  faith 
and  wor<hip  as  their  lirHhniin  neiifhbours.  In 
some  rt!'>pects  tliey  rfHemble  the  Itomanists. 
They  are  loud  of  pn'cessions;  they  observe  a 
species  of  Lent,  which  is  followed  by  public 
fehiivity;  in  praying  they  use  rosarie"^;  and  they 
are  addicted  (but  not  the  women)  to  monastic 
seclusion.  They  i)ay  K^^at  n-spcct  to  their 
priests,  whose  iiiiluencc  is  stmictimes  allowed 
to  save  a  criinliiiil  fnim  execution,  merely  by 
touchim;  him  on  his  way.  The  priests  are 
hound  t(»  celibacy,  and  .generally  reside  together 
in  the  luonasterK's.  They  wear  coarse  yellow 
garments,  have  their  heads  shavcD,  drink  water, 
and  rei'eive  hIiiia. 

In  their  sliaiM-  and  stature,  their  square  fea- 
tures, yellow  c(»inplcxi(m,  and  lank  l(H:k<«,  the 
Kinnesc  bear  a  i>troni(  resemblance  to  the  Mon- 
gol tribes.  The  women  are  fairer  than  the 
Hindoo  females,  but  not  so  delicately  fonued; 
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trils  arc  circuiar  and  divcrittnt;  tke  mo  j  *-*" 
in  KPQcnl  well  shaped ;  the  htir  lttr»li«:rf  ^bs 
and  black.  Those  who  rewde in  thf  »«nn«  *■  ■^~ 
niiitc  do  not  acquire  t  he  d»;p  hae  of  the  L  ~ 

or  the  Ne<ro;  nor  do  such  a»  liveiBtltf  "^ — 
parts  of  the  empire  ever  acquire  the  flf*^  *"  '' 
oi  a  European.    Tlie  common  people  *f 

sexes  oi'ten  wear  only  a  sin;{le  nanuea':^^"  ^ 
sheet,  which,  wreppi-d   round  the  boi-    ^&.'« 
tucked  under  each  arm,  cro>»ei  the  biw 
descends  to  the  ancles ;  but  nien  of  fc-  ^*     . 
class  wear  a  tiithl  coat,  with  ^'*V ^'^^ 
muslin 
round 
have 

tllC  Waiiik,  n    xt'iil^   |fin.c  vi    3-ii»  va  «- m^ 

cncirrles  thent  t« ice,  and  rcailif s to tsr      ^ 
The  late  capital  of  the  em]iire  *•*  ..  ,j^ 
poora,  which  was  iIiRnti!<^  ^Y  ^'i'*'*'^!^  a» 
built  it  in  17.%i.  viith  the  appcllfcii*  * 
"  immortal  city."    A  preat  quantity  o<  "T 
rials  for  this  town' bad  been  n-ui'rt-eJlw*. 
the  old  inetnqKiiis;  hut  it  is  v.nx,  ii«*'*^ 
somely  constructed  thau  the  i»ld  (''|-'^% 
wooden   houses    and  huts  of  ui-ittinfr     \ 
palace,  however,  and  the  fort,  are  fine  k*p^ 
injcs.     One  part  of  the  ti>nner  cuDiiil>''L 
square  buiMinn  with  battleini-nt»  ••*JjL 
roof,  while  tlie  an^le"  arc  adorned  »»'^'*J| 
pilasters:  and  the  body  of  thcKtrurtuieJ*^ 
with  KildiuK.    Not  satirfled  with  the  nt*""* 
the  present  emponir  bt'^an,  in  l!e4,ton««*' 
palace  at  Ava,  with  an  intention  of  inM>( 
the  foniier  capital  to  its  aucieut  impmtsK*' 

The  city  of  Ava,  or.  as  it  is  called  in  thel* 
mese  official  writin::*,  Kutnapoora,  (then?" 
the  pearl,)  is  situated  on  the  ^iyit-aC  b* 
and  consists  of  an  outer  town,  and  la  <>■' 
town  or  city,  surrounded  by  a  brick  «aiL  ^* 
circumference,  excluding  the  suburb*,  is^ 
0^  miles.    The  houM's  arc  in  crneml  a(i4 
Rrass-thatched  tints;  but  the  number  d  *>*' 
pies,  surmounted  by  whitp  or  plded  *pirrf.(>*'* 
the  city  a  strikiuK  appt'arance  at  a  Jiaiaa-'e- 

The  chief  Uimian  port  i«  lUni{oon,«hrr^Af 
Imiwaddi  is  very  commodious  lurshippiU* 
vessels  of  ld<(i  tons  burden  can  aH-raJ  m  ^ 
town.  The  inyo,  or  city,  forms  a  square,  1V^ 
roned  by  a  hivh  sto^kadr;  and  there  isaiA 
within  which  the  officers  of  the  Kor-naftf 
and  the  princijuil    inbabitanta   K«hlr.    1W 

~ ^^, — J  .w ...     town  and  suburbs  extend  for  a  Eiie  almctkr 

thry  are,  however,  well  made,  though  in  general  I  banks  of  tbe  rivrr.    Un  a  bill,  above  the  tiJA 
inclined  to  corpulence;  their   hair  is  black,  |  stamls  the  Dajconc  pajcnda,  w hich  u  :!7>^ 

biicb,  and  richly  iplt.    On  arrcuBt  uf  the  nft- 


Roarae,  and  lonx.  The  men  are  not  tall,  but 
active  and  athletic,  and  liave  a  very  youthful 
appearance,  from  the  custom  of  pltickiug  their 
beards.  Ur.  Buchanan  describes  thcin  a.:  of  a 
short,  squat,  robust,  fleshy  make,  with  a  face 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  forehead  and  chin 
boioff  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is 
very  bn>ad.    Their  eyebrow  s  pn>jcct  very  little. 


nity  of  pxtcnsivr  toak-fumta,  sbip-buiAtf 
forms  a  very  considerable  put  of  the  oenp 
tion  of  the  natives,  who  follow,  id  tka  httat^ 
of  art,  the  French  model.  The  cwaaxtf! 
articles  receiveil  at  thia  ptirt  conaistchiefy^ 
coarse  piece-giMKls.  brond-cloth,  gloa.  aad  hsi^ 
ware,  sent  fh>m  British  India;  aadtWnfV*' 
their  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  i  are  idmuat  entirely  in  tenk.  thoogh  theBuv**' 
obliquely,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest;  ;  Itave  many  other  valuable  pradneta  ami  tarn- 
the  BOM  la  small,  but  has  not  the  flattened  ap-  moditiea;  namely,  eottoo,  indlffOk  pcuokaa- 
pomuiee  of  that  feature  in  the  negro;  thenos-  '  ivoiy,  marbli^  the  flant  matal^a^  fweww 
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itry  bordering:  upon  this  town 
ampy,  like  mangr  parts  of  tlie 
but  riaea  in  gentle  alopea,  not 

Bay,  but  natural.  The  soil  ia 
rice  of  a  good  quality  in  great 
stures  abound  with  fine  cattle. 

and  its  general  salubrity  is 
ipearance  of  the  inhabitants, 
bust  race. 

country  to  the  south-east  of 
rmerly  an  independent  king- 
:  of  it  which  was  not  ceded  to 

now  belongs  to  the  Birman 
I  is  fertile  in  rice,  fruit,  and 

was  once  a  much-f^requented 
of  the  most  flourishing  com- 
the  East,  being  situated  on  a 
)rding  an  exceUent  harbour  for 

bat,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Burmese  prince,  he  caused  a 
I,  filled  with  stones,  to  be  sunk 
I  that  it  is  now  only  navigable 
i.  The  chief  trade  ia  now  in 
fish. 

Siam  was  formerly  rich  and 
t  is  still  an  important  state, 
iiam  Proper,  the  ports  of  Cam- 
wd  a  portion  of  the  northern 
lula  of  Malacca.  Patani  is  the 
ritory  in  the  peninsula,  which 
>  Siamese  monarch.  It  has 
tt  without  territorial  loss,  the 
bition  of  the  Birmese,  and 
gnity  of  independence.  Siam 
onsidered  as  an  immense  val- 

double  chain  of  mountains: 
ts  breadth  exceeds  230  miles, 

0  miles  in  length.  Its  capital 
ited  so  near  the  Meinam,  that 

distant  houses  extend  above 
le  banks :  the  majority  have  a 
!xion  with  the  stream,  for  they 

1  rafts,  secured  to  the  bank, 
labitations,  which  are  chiefly 
aese,  are  divided  into  several 
those  which  serve  as  shops  in 
sleeping-rooms  at  night.  They 
arance,  and  are  more  substan- 
d  than  the  houses  of  the  Sia- 
sionsof  the  nobles  are  covered 
ig  series  of  three  or  four  tiled 
I  terminated  by  a  spire.  The 
ituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ng  but  narrow  island.  It  is 
wall  which  has  many  bastions 
nly  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
connected  with  his  court,  re- 
ipace.  The  greater  part,  how- 
enclosed  by  the  wall,  consists 
1,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 
:eneral  have  rows  of  buildings 
!d  enclosure;  but  the  place  of 
merely  one  spacious  liall,  fan- 
ented,  having  many  idols  on  a 
ir  altar,  and  displaying  on  the 

taateless  portraiture,  various 


subjects  of  Hindoo  mythology.  The  most 
common  artisans  in  the  town  are  blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths,  and  curriers.  The  tin  articles  are 
polished  so  as  to  look  like  silver;  and  the  pre- 
paration of  leather  ia  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  shoes, 
which  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  covering  mat- 
tresses and  pillows,  and  for  exportation  to 
China.  Bangkok  is  said  to  contain  401,300  in- 
habitants; of  whom  more  than  three-fourths 
are  Chinese,  or  of  Cliinese  extraction. 

The  capital  of  Siam,  till  1767,  was  Ayuthia, 
called  Siam  by  the  Europeans.  It  stands  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  Meinam.  Modem  tra- 
vellers are  not  allowed  to  visit  it;  but  Kcempfer, 
who  saw  it  in  1690,  describes  it  as  being  nine 
miles  in  circumference;  and  Crawford  was  in- 
formed tliat,  in  1818,  it  was  aa  populous  as 
Bangkok. 

The  Siamese,  in  general,  are  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  stature.  A  face  remark- 
ably large,  a  very  broad  forehead*  prominent 
on  each  side,  the  hairy  scalp  very  low,  large 
cheek-bones,  a  swollen  lower  jaw,  teeth 
blackened  from  choice,  a  yeUow  complexion, 
^and  other  beautiei,  nuurk  the  genuine  native. 
The  people  generally  go  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards,  sometimes  throwing  a  piece  of  cloth 
over  the  shoulders.  Old  women  usually  ex- 
pose the  bosom;  but  the  young  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged wear  a  Aaxt  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
chest,  of  sufficient  length  to  form  one  knot  in 
fh)nt,  thus  leaving  the  shoulders  and  arms  bare. 
From  the  loins  to  the  knees,  a  piece  of  coloured 
cloth  extends,  over  which  persons  of  a  liigher 
class  wear  Chinese  crape  or  a  shawl. 

Women  enjoy  far  less  freedom  and  consider- 
ation in  Siam,  than  they  do  in  the  Birmese 
empire.  The  wife  is  not  allowed  to  eat  «ith 
her  husband,  or  even  to  sail  in  the  same  boat. 
She  must  attend  no  public  amusements,  but 
confine  herself  to  her  domestic  duties.  Even 
the  heaviest  labour  devolves  on  the  females,  of 
whom,  we  may  add,  the  men  are  allowed  to 
marry  more  than  one.  As  the  men  thus  domi- 
neer over  the  women,  so  the  king  tyrannizes 
over  the  men. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  amusements.  They 
gamble  with  avidity;  witness  dramatic  repre- 
sentations with  delight;  divert  themselves  with 
bull-races,  cock-fights,  wrestling,  rope-dancing, 
and  fire-works. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos,  or  Lahos,  was  once 
an  independent  state,  but  is  now,  or  at  least 
the  southern  part  of  it,  subject  to  the  Siamese 
emperor.  It  consists  of  three  divisions; 
Upper  Laos,  in  the  north;  Lactho,  or  the 
country  of  Yunshan,  in  the  south ;  and  Lan- 
chan,  or  the  country  of  the  Shan,  in  the  north- 
east. We  know  few  particulars  of  it  ttiat  can 
be  depended  upon.  It  is  said  to  be  very  popu- 
lous, to  abound  in  all  the  rich  commodities  as 
well  aa  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  East,  and 
to  be  divided  into  many  small  principalities. 
It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Siam.  Blv- 
mab,  and  China. 
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Cambodia  it*  abnndantly  productive  of  the  | 
necessarios  aad  luxuries  of  life.    It  was  for-  i 
inerly  a  considerable  and  independent  kin^-  i 
dom,  but,  in  liWJ,  the  Siamese  and  Cochin  j 
Chinese  divided  it  between  them ;  the  former 
takiufc  the  province  of  Ratabanfc,  and  the  latter 
annexing;  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  kin^i^- 
dom  of  Cochin  China.   It  is  diversified  by  lofty 
mountains,  extensive  forests,  and  fertile  valleys 
and  plains. 

Cochin  ('hina  and  Tonqnin,  which  form  toge- 
ther the  kinpTilom  of  Anani,  are  now  under  the 
gov  eminent  of  one  sovereign.  About  two  cen- 
turies ago,  a  prince  of  the  Tonqninese  royal 
family  rebelled  ai;ainst  the  kinjc.  and,  beinK 
defeated,  fled  with  his  adherents  into  Cochin 
('liina,  where  a  settlement  was  easily  obtained. 
The  fupritives  and  their  posterity  gradually 
seized  the  whole  country,  and  a  flourishing 
kinifdom  evinced,  during  many  reiKns,  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 
Intestine  and  san{;uiiiary  commotions  at  length 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  three  brothers,  one 
of  whom  added  Tonquin  to  the  former  realm. 
The  vifrour  of  Kan^sliun,  however,  in  1HU4,  re- 
stored peace  and  order  to  the  state,  and  that 
prince  died  in  IS-Jt),  with  the  reputation  of  a 
Kreat  general  and  an  able  statesman.  His  aon 
assumed  the  sway  over  both  realms,  which  ap- 
pear, as  far  as  population  is  a  criterion  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  to  be  in  a  flourishiuK  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Finlayson,  however,  denies  this 
inference,  and  asserts  that  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
in  particular,  exist  in  a  state  of  debasing  po- 
verty, cliicily  produced  by  an  "  avaricious,  illi- 
beral, and  despotic  Kovemment."  They  bear 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  in  their 
ajipcHrance  and  manners,  than  to  the  subjects 
of  tlie  Birmese  prince;  but  they  have  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  industry  of  the  people  of 
the  "Celestial  empire." 

The  capital  of  Cochin  China  is  IIu^,  or  Iloa, 
which,  when  vi&itcd  by  Mr.  Finlayson  in  lSw2, 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  him  and  his 
associates,  by  the  nia(^itude  of  its  fortifica- 
tions and  the  abundant  stock  of  its  spacious 
arsenal;  but  he  adds,  that  the  town  itself  is 
"rather  paltry,  and  th-  greater  part  of  the 
ground  on  whicli  it  stands  appears  to  be  laid 
out  in  ill-cu]ti\-ated  (^aniens,  attached  to  miser- 
able huts.  The  baraars  have  an  appearance  of 
poverty;  yet  the  reRuLnrity  of  the  streets  jjives 
an  air  of  neatness  to  the  place,  and  the  view 
both  of  the  country  and  town,  as  seen  from  the 
rampart,  must  be  ct>n6idcred  very  fine.  Tlie 
public  gnranaries  consist  of  a  vast  number  of 
well-bailt  substantial  storehouses;  the  palace 
is  surrounded  by  handsome  rows  of  barracks, 
which  are  very  complete  in  their  structure, 
and  would  lose  little  in  comparison  with  the 
best  that  we  have  in  Eofcland." 

Cachao,  or  Kesho,  the  native  name  of  which 
is  Balethan,  the  chief  town  of  Tonquin.  is  not 
better  built  than  Iln^;  but  the  inhabiUnta 
•eem  to  be  more  industrious,  and  to  ei\ioy  a 
/rreater  degnt  of  comfort,  bfcaose  they  are 


more  benefited  by  the  metallic  aad  othfr 
products  of  their  country  than  the  CockiD- 
t'hineae.  They  carry  on  the  silk  man-jfif- 
ture  with  aoccess,  and  supply  their  neizhbuar* 
with  the  fruit  of  their  skill.  It  is  said  to  ha<r 
loO.OOn  inhabitants. 

Chiampa,  or  Tsiampa,  was  an  independflR 
state;  but  it  is  now  subject  to  the  kinir  of  C> 
chin-China.  Saigon,  its  principal  to«n,  bei- 
ceedingly  populous;  and  the  inhabitanti  ut 
distini^ished  by  their  skill  in  ship-buildiag. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya,  ii  h( 
less  than  450  miles  in  lenirth,  but  veryoamv. 
Besides  the  British  and  Siamese  pos«e*siaM 
it  contains  a  number  of  small  independctf 
principalities,  some  of  which  are  under  BrioA 
protection.  Its  chief  produce  consists  of  tm 
ivory,  canes,  pepper,  and  gums.  The  pcofi* 
are  considered  by  some  geographers  aa  abnaek 
of  the  Mongol  or  Tartaric  race;  while odMn 
maintain  that  they  are  a  distinct  race.  Tkqr 
are  fierce  and  vindictive,  but  are  not  nUif 
destitute  of  good  qualities.  Traces  of  a  pcopb 
still  ruder  than  the  Malays,  are  to  be  fbia^ii 
the  mountainous  parts  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  GoUa 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  eettii 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  kmi 
in  the  peninsula.  Its  situation  is  exceSal 
for  trade  with  India;  so  that,  when  it  via  b* 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  wbo  were  aft» 
wards  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  Malacca  md( 
richest  city  in  the  East,  next  to  Goa  uiO^ 
mus.  Its  wealth  and  importance,  howeretar 
now  on  the  decline ;  and  this  degeneracy  of  tit 
Malays,  who  were  formerly  an  indnstrion^  ^ 
genious  people,  is  easily  accounted  for,  bf  A* 
long-continued  tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  wtaM 
not  wish  that  they  ahonld  recover  tnm  tWr 
degrading  state  of  ignorance  and  slaveiy.  IMi 
town  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  theEBcM 
in  August,  17115;  before  which  time  the  laW 
used  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  kind  of  tnk  k 
their  country  ships,  ftrom  the  coast  of  Cm*' 
mandel  and  the  Bay  of  BengaL  This  M>- 
merce  was  connived  at  by  the  Dotch  gonn* 
and  council,  who  little  regarded  the  orient 
their  superiors,  provided  that  they  couU  ntv^ 
themselves.  In  the  treaty  of  the  year  i<l* 
was  agreed,  that  not  only  the  city  and  furiR* 
should  be  ceded  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  W 
that  the  subjects  of  the  kingoftheNethcrini* 
should  never  establish  a  factoiy  in  aivp***' 
the  peninsula,  or  conclude  treatle*  with  nf  if 
the  native  prince*  or  ttatea.  SiacapuR  * 
maritime  toiwn,  is  also  a  Brltiab  poMtsaM 
and  its  Commerce  is  mj  eaoaUtnhU.  h 
stands  on  an  island  at  the  CBtrance  (tf  the  X>- 
layan  straits,  and  was  founded,  ia  Uti,  If  1* 
Stamford  Raffles.  The  Dutck  iiptw tJlf  <*- 
monstrated  against  the  oecuptftka  of  >ka 
settlement  by  thdr  rivals  in  tmin  kai  ik9 
were  ^tparently  satisfied  vbcB  tW  EUtfiik  i^ 
signed  all  their  possesskwa  in  Sasatiaii  ' 
who  had  no  claim  to  sodi  iBd«l|icMe. 
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AN  Islands  consist  of  three  large  and 
laller  islands,  and  form  an  extensive 
jr.  The  lari^est  is  called,  by  the  Ja- 
I'ipon;  but,  by  the  Chinese,  Sipon  and 
whence  arose  the  European  name  of 
It  is  about  900  miles  in  length,  and 
n  100  in  breadth.  Of  the  two  next  in 
,  named  Kioosioo,  is  about  200  miles 
1  80  broad;  Si-kokf,  the  other,  is  150 
ig,  and  70  broad.  The  island  of  Yeso, 
;  of  the  Kurile  isles,  are  also  Japanese 
icies.  Japan  Proper  consists  almost 
)f  hills  and  valleys,  and  an  extensive 
carcely  to  be  seen.  By  far  the  greatest 
tie  eminences  are,  however,  cultivated 
try  top.  There  are  several  volcanoes 
islands,  one  of  which  is  constantly  in 
f  eruption.  Gold  is  fouud  in  several 
It  the  people  are  prohibited  from  dlg- 
nore  than  a  stated  quantity;  nor  can  a 
any  metal  whatever  be  opened  and 

without  the  emperor's  express  per- 

The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great, 
d  be  insupportable,  were  not  the  air 
r  the  sea-breezes.  The  cold  in  winter 
y  intense.    A  gn'eat  deal  of  rain  falls 

weeks,  rendering  the  soil,  which  is 
ustriously  cultivated,  exuberantly  fer- 
ere  seem  to  be  no  peculiar  animals  in 
ands.  There  are  buffaloes,  wolves, 
d  dogs.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
few  for  a  country  so  populous.  Its 
m,  however,  is  not  known  with  ccr- 
ut  if,  as  some  accounts  have  stated, 
tins  nearly  500,000  men  in  arms,  the 
of  inhabitants  may  be  conjectured  to 
en  20,000,000  and  30,000,000. 
jmplexions  of  the  Japanese  are  in 
rellowish,  although  some  few,  chiefly 
he  women,  are  almost  white.  Their 
>yes  and  eyebrows  are  like  those  of 
ese  imd  Tartars,  and  their  noses  are 
d  thick.  Their  hair  is  universally 
Their  dress  may  with  more  propriety 
>d  national,  than  that  of  any  other 
be  world,  as  it  not  only  dififers  from 
rery  other  nation,  but  is  uniform  firom 
larch  down  to  the  lowest  subject, 
a  both  sexes,  and,  which  almost  sur- 
«lie^  has  been  unchanged  for  the 
!500  yean.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
wnB,  tied  about  the  middle  with  a 
jople  of  rank  have  them  made  of  ailk, 
lower  class  of  cotton  atufF.    Women 

wear  a  greater  number  of  them 
%,  and  much  longer,  and  have  them 
lamented,  often  with  gold  or  silver 
roren  into  the  stuff.  Their  houses 
with  upright  posts  crossed  and  wat- 

bamboo,  plastered  both  without  and 
tnd  white-washed.     They  generally 


have  two  floors ;  but  the  upper  one  is  low,  and 
seldom  inhabited.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
pantiles,  large  and  heavy,  but  neatly  made. 
The  floors  are  elevated  two  feet  firom  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  planks,  on  which 
mats  are  laid.  The  public  buildings,  such  a* 
temples  and  palaces,  are  larger,  it  is  true,  and 
more  conspicuous,  but  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture;  and  the  roofs,  which  are  decorated 
with  several  towers  of  a  singular  appearance, 
form  their  gn^atest  ornaments. 

The  towns  are  sometimes  of  a  considerable 
size,  always  secured  with  gates,  and  firequently 
surrounded  with  walls  and  fosses,  and  adorned 
with  towers,  especially  if  the  governor  of  a 
province  keeps  his  court  there.  Yeddo,  the 
capital  of  Nipon,  and  of  the  whole  country,  is 
sud  to  be  twenty-one  hours'  walk  in  circum- 
ference, or  about  twenty -one  leagues:  the 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  at  certain 
distances  divided  by  gates;  and  at  each  gate 
there  is  a  very  high  ladder,  firom  the  top  of 
which  any  fire  that  breaks  out  may  be  dis- 
covered;—a  very  frequent  accident  in  that  city. 

The  ftimiture  of  a  Japanese  house  is  as  sim- 
ple as  the  style  of  building.  Cupboards, 
bureaus,  sofas,  beds,  tables,  or  chairs,  are 
rarely  found  in  the  apartments.  To  the  greater 
part  of  these  the  people  are  utter  strangers. 
Their  soft  floor-mats  serve  them  for  chairs 
and  tables.  A  small  board  about  twelve 
inches  square,  and  four  in  height,  is  set  down 
before  each  person  in  company  at  every  meal, 
which  is  served  up  one  dish  only  at  a  time. 
Mirrors  they  have,  but  never  fix  them  up 
in  their  houses  as  ornamental  furniture ;  they 
are  made  of  a  compound  metal,  and  used 
only  at  their  toilettes.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  winter,  which  obliges  them  to 
warm  their  houses  from  November  to  March, 
they  have  neither  fireplaces  nor  stoves:  instead 
of  these  they  use  large  copper  pots  standing 
upon  legs.  These  are  lined  with  loam,  on 
which  ashes  are  laid  to  some  depth,  and  char- 
coal lighted  upon  them,  which  seems  to  be 
prepared  in  a  mode  that  renders  the  fumes  of 
it  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  first  compliment 
offered  to  a  stranger  is  a  dish  of  tea;  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  constitutes  the  next  offer.  Fans  are 
used  by  both  sexes  equally,  and  are,  within  or 
without  doors,  their  inseparable  companions. 
The  people  arc  naturally  cleanly;  every  house, 
whether  public  or  private,  has  a  bath,  of  which 
daily  use  is  made  by  the  whole  family. 

Obedience  to  parents,  and  respect  to  supe- 
riors, are  the  characteristics  of  this  nation. 
Their  salutations  and  conversations  between 
equals  abound  also  with  civility  and  polite- 
ness :  to  this  children  are  early  accustomed  by 
the  example  of  their  parents.  Their  penid 
laws  are  veiy  severe ;  but  pttnl«b.'a\iQD.X»  «x«  v^- 
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;h  is  about  40  leafcncB  in  eireoit,  hanng 
0  inhabitants.    The  ruins  on  some  of  them 
iate  tliat  they  were  once  inhabited  by  a 
lie  considerably  advanced  in  civilization. 
Bian  is  well  known  from  the  romantic  de- 
ition  ffiven  of  it  by  the  ingenious  narrator 
ason's  Voyage;  but  it  has  since  been  disco- 
d  that  the  account  is  much  too  favourable. 
be  PHiLippiirxs  form  a  very  numerous 
q>  of  islands,  ten  of  them  lar$re,  in  the 
leae  Sea,  of  which  Manilla,  or  Luzon,  the 
t,  is  420  miles  long,  and  136  broad  in  the 
!st  part.    The  inhabitants  consist  of  Chi- 
!,  Ethiopians,  Midays,   Spaniards,  Portu- 
M^  Pintadees,  or  painted  people,  and  Mes- 
ii  a  mixture  of  all  these.  The  islands  belong 
he  queen  of  Spain,  as  they  were  conquered 
tke  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
ir  situation  is  such,  between  the  eastern 
western  continents,  that  the  inhabitants 
e  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  with 
he  islands  and  ports  of  the  East  Indies, 
country  is  fruitfol  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye.    Venison  of  all 
s,  buffaloes,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  large 
es  of  monkey,  are  found  here  in  great 
y.    The  nest  of  the  bird  saligan  affords 
dissolving  jelly  which  is  so  voluptuous  a 
''  at  European  tables.    Many  European 
and  flowers  thrive  surprisingly  in  these 
la.    If  a  sprig  of  an  orange  or  lemon- 
be  planted  here,  it  becomes,  within  the 
a  fruit-bearing  tree;  so  that  the  verdure 
ixnriance  of  the  soil  are  almost  incredible. 
r«e  amet  supplies  the  natives  with  water ; 
lere  is  a  kind  of  cane,  which,  if  cut,  yields 
denoy  of  clear  water  for  a  draught ;  this 
ds  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  most 
1 

city  of  Manilla  contains  about  20,000  in- 
Kts;  its  port  is  Cavite,  lying  at  the  dis- 
of  tliree  leagues,  and  defended  by  the 
of  St.  Philip.  The  town  is  well  built, 
dibits  many  splendid  churches;  and  its 
ations  are  not  contemptible:  yet  it  was 
1  in  1762  by  the  English,  who  took  it  by 
and  humanely  suffered  the  archbishop, 
m  the  Spanish  viceroy  at  the  same  time, 
om  the  place  for  about  ^£1,000,000  ster- 
rhe  bargain,  however,  was  ungenerously 
id  by  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  so  that 
part  of  the  ransom  never  was  paid. 
latives  of  Luzon  are  intelligent,  dexte- 
id  docile;  and,  though  the  warmth  of 
oaate  encourages  indolence,  many  of 
re  very  diligent  and  industrious.  They 
ired  by  the  Spaniards  with  unmerited 
pt,  and  are  oppressed  by  the  injudicious 
>f  the  government,  which,  while  it 
I  the  accommodations  of  the  people, 
■ot  a  tenth  part  of  the  benefit  that 
e  derived  tram  an  enlightened  manage- 
tlM  oommercial  and  civil  concerns  of 
ny. 

yCher  Philippine  islands,  particularly 
wo,  the  hffinest  next  to  Manilla,  are 


governed  by  petty  princes  of  their  own,  many 
of  whom  are  called  sultans,  and  are  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan persuasion.  Though  these  islands 
are  enriched  with  all  the  profusion  of  nature, 
they  are  subject  to  dreadAil  earthquakes,  thun- 
der, rains,  and  lightning ;  and  the  soil  is  pestered 
with  many  noxious  and  venomous  creatures, 
and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whose  poisons  kill 
almost  instantaneously.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains are  volcanic. 

The  MoLDccAs,  commonly  called  the  Spice 
or  Clove  Islands.— In  a  general  sense,  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago between  5  degrees  N.  and  9  degrees  S. 
latitude,  and  between  122  degrees  and  131  de- 
grees E.  longitude;  but  in  its  more  limited 
sense  it  is  applied  only  to  the  isles  from  which 
spices  are  obtained;  and  especially  to  five, 
namely,  Batchian,  Machian,  Motjnr,  Temate, 
and  Tidore.  As  these  latter  islands  produce 
neither  com  nor  rice,  the  inhabitants  live  upon 
bread  made  of  sago.  Their  chief  produce  con- 
sists of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  vast  quan- 
tities; which  are  monopolized  by  the  Dutch 
with  so  much  jealousy,  that  they  destroy  the 
plants,  lest  the  natives  should  sell  the  super- 
numerary spice  to  other  nations.  These  islands, 
after  being  subject  to  various  powers,  are  now 
governed  by  three  sultans  in  subordination  to 
the  Dutch. 

Batchian  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  being 
about  SO  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  in 
breadth.  It  resembles  a  double  oval,  with  a 
kind  of  isthmus  in  the  centre.  Gold  dust  is 
said  to  be  found  here.  Temate  is  not  more 
than  25  miles  in  circumference ;  but  the  sultan 
has  a  respectable  force,  both  military  and  naval. 

The  Bahra  Islands  consist  of  nine  islands, 
and  some  rocky  islets,  and  lie  about  45  miles 
to  the  south  of  Ceram.  The  largest,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  not  more  than 
8  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Dutch,  but  were  taken 
by  the  English  in  1796;  at  which  time  their 
annual  produce  was  about  16.1,000  pounds  of 
nutmegs,  and  46,000  pounds  of  mace.  They 
were  restored  in  1802;  and,  though  also  taken 
in  the  last  war,  are  again  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch.  The  nutmeg-tree  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  pear-tree;  the  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  laurel ;  and  it  bears  fruit  from  the  age 
of  ten  to  one  hundred  years.  The  great  nut- 
meg harvest  is  in  July  and  Augrust. 

AjfBOTiTA  is  about  32  miles  long,  and  its 
average  breadth  is  10  miles.  It  is  chiefly  a 
mountainous  country.  The  climate  is  hot,  but 
not  insalubrious,  and  the  vegetable  products 
are  numerous;  but  the  clove-tree  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  attention.  The  interior  is  in- 
habited by  a  wUd  race,  called  Horaforas,  of 
malignant  propensities:  in  other  parts,  there 
are  people  ot  different  features  and  appearance, 
indolent  and  effeminate;  and  many  Chinese 
and  Europeans  have  at  various  times  settled  in 
the  island.  The  capital  is  neatly  and  regpilarly 
built;  and,  beside  the  fonl&cat\otA\)!f  -vY^tE^ 
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the  town  is  defended,  strong  posts  are  formed 
in  other  situations.  The  British  court  restored 
it  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

The  island  of  Cblkbxs,  or  Macassab,  is  situ- 
ated partly  under  the  equator,  between  Borneo 
and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  is  about  bOO  miles 
long  and  150  miles  broad.  Its  shape  is  singular; 
it  being  so  deeply  indented  by  three  bays  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  four  peninsulas.  This 
island,  notwithstanding  its  heat,  is  rendered 
habitable  by  breezes  ftx)m  the  north,  and 
periodical  rains.  It  contains  mines  of  gold, 
but  iu  chief  articles  of  trade  are  pepper  and 
opium;  and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  study 
of  poisons,  with  a  variety  of  which  nature  has 
furnished  them.  The  Dutch  tiave  many  settle- 
ments on  this  island,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Macassar;  but  the  interior  is  governed  by 
numerous  independent  chieftains.  In  tliis,  and 
indeed  in  almost  all  the  oriental  islands,  the 
inhabitants  live  in  houses  built  on  large  posts, 
which  are  accessible  only  by  ladders,  which 
they  pull  up  in  the  night  time,  for  their 
security  against  venomous  and  dangerous  ani- 
mals. They  are  said  to  be  hospitable  and 
faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They  carry  on  a 
great  txtulc  with  the  Chinese.  The  population 
is  composed  of  various  races,  speaking  different 
languages.  The  tribe  of  the  Bugis  is  the  most 
numerous,  enterprising,  and  intelligent. 

GiLOLO,  which  is  likewise  under  the  equator, 
is  about  iM  miles  long  and  30  miles  broaid,  and 
produces  rice  and  sago,  but  no  spice,  though 
it  lies  near  the  Spice  Islands.  Like  Celebes,  it 
consists  of  four  large  peninsulas.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  a  fierce  and  savage  race,  who  arc  said 
to  be  numerous,  but  respecting  whom  but  little 
is  known. 

CxRAM,  which  lies  between  3  and  4  degrees 
S.  latitude,  and  128  and  131  degrees  E.  longitude, 
lorms  a  part  of  the  government  of  Amboyna, 
and  is  about  186  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad. 
The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here;  and  they  have 
destroyed  almost  all  the  clove-trees  on  the 
island,  to  enhance  the  value  of  those  of  the 
other  islands. 

The  SuNUA  Islands  comprehend  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Banca,  &c. 

BoaifBo,  which  the  natives  call  Klemantan, 
is  850  miles  long  and  680  miles  broad,  and,  till 
New  llolland  was  discovered  to  be  an  island, 
was  considered  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world.  The  inland  part  of  the  country  is  but 
little  known;  along  the  coast  there  are  exten- 
sive marshes,  which  render  a  residence  there 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  Europeans.  The 
intiabitants  frequently  dwell  in  towns  built 
upon  floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  The 
soil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes,  pepper,  cam- 
phor, the  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent 
diamonds.  Tiie  famous  ouran-outang  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  is  thought,  of  all 
irrational  beings,  to  resemble  a  man  the  most. 
The  inhabitants  of  tiie  internal  parts  are  a 
brutal  race;  yet,  aome  say  that  they  are  not 
»one  than  the  Malays,  or  t^e  other  \n\A\)vt- 


anu  of  the  coast.  The  chief  pmt  of  tliis  iilas 
ia  Banjarmassin,  and  the  inhabitanu  cany  a 
a  commerce  with  all  trading  nations. 

ScHATBA,  the  most  western  of  the  Svai 
Islands,  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  fioraeou 
the  east,  and  Java  on  the  south-east,  im 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Suada. .; 
is  divided  into  tvro  equal  parts  by  die  equaUb 
and  is  900  miles  long  and  from  140  to  'Jiu  mils 
broad.    It  produces  so  much  gold,  tltat  it  ka 
been  thought  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  w 
Scriptures :  but  Mr.  Marsden,  the  able  historiB 
of  the  island,  thinks  that  it  was  nnkiiova  • 
the  ancients. 

The  English  In^  Company  long  pon 
Bencoolen,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  # 
island;  but  these  settlements  were  wnaejt* 
ago  transferred  to  the  Dutch,  rather  in  the  ifit 
of  generosity  than  of  sound  policy.  Tk  loi 
of  Achen  is  the  chief  of  the  Moskm  poMa 
who  possess  the  coasts.    The  interior  ?■■ 
are  governed  by  Pagan  princes ;  and  the  oMm 
products  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  «fdi 
neighbouring  islands. 

Rain  is  veiy  fi«qnent  here— sometiinn  «^ 
heavy,  and  usually  attended  with  thswJg*  I 
lightning.  Earthquakes  are  not  ob^''*!'^ 
as  there  are  several  volcanoes  on  the  vi^ 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  coast  sit  3MI 
and,  as  they  belong  to  a  remarkable  <*^-^ 
claim  more  than  transient  notice.  *W 
are,"  says  Mr.  Anderson, "  of  a  dark-jdj* 
complexion,  stout  in  general:  their  !"■**  * 
well  shaped,  their  persons  upright,  •■•  "J 
walk  rather  gracefully.  They  sie  w*  ■ 
suture.  The  men  wear  their  hair  hW* 
their  teeth  are  filed  when  young,  l***'^^ 
black  glossy  appearance.  The  men  plx** 
hair  from  their  chins,  very  fiew  hsta<  * 
smallest  appearance  of  a  beard.  Tte  *** 
are  fair,  with  dark  expressive  eyes;  WJJJ 
ears  are  disfigured  by  large  boleii  iiton* 
rings  of  gold  filagree,  of  an  eaow<'**  * 
are  introduced:  the  poorer  classes cotf** 
themselves  with  a  ring  of  wood,  or  s  I*** 
plaintain  leaf  rolled  up.  which  fills  the  40** 

The  men  are  usually  dressed  in  js^*" 
European  chinU  or  white  doth,  with  A(^ 
trowsers,  a  tartan  petticoat,  and  a  ^^ 
European  kerchief  on  the  head;  ni  ■  ^ 
kerchief  which  containa  betel  is  «MSW^ 
over  one  shoulder.  The  womca  •C J* 
garmenu  of  bine  or  white  ckitk,  rths^^ 
or  silk  aaraofc  or  petticoat.  Their  kMri*'^ 
fastened  by  long  gold,  silver,  or  coHp^ 
accrading  to  the  rank  of  the  iBdividoaL  J'^^ 
of  the  higher  order  wear  also  a  nae  ■  ■'d 
doth,  fhMened  roond  tka  waiit  *i^  '  ^ 
binding,  and  a  handkcKfaief  ateag  owvv  ^ 

shoulder.  ^ 

The  men  are  not  a  very  drillMd  wWJj^  [ 
when  they  are  not  nnued  to  aager  ■ ''r^ 
ment.  they  are  aodal  and  hiadlr  J*f* 
their  wives,  and  still  mort  «f  their  tl<l**^ 
Any  man  who  can  affbrd  to  sapport  fe«  *^ 
mar  have  that  Bumbar.   IfeMihMUlktC 
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t  or  bamnneu,  he  may  sapply 
>ther.  There  ii  no  limiurnon 
If  concabines.  The  crime  of 
ishable  by  the  death  of  both 

ran  towns  and  Tillages,  the 
le  habitations  may  be  termed 
these  are  commodiously  cou- 
iderson's  description  of  Jambi, 
coast,  will  serre  to  show  the 
g.  "Many  of  the  houses  are 
ioned  in  a  neat  manner,  with 
sd  with  tiles  of  excellent  ma- 
!w  are  covered  with  thatched 
aave  their  sides  constructed  of 
IS  of  bark.  Besides  these  and 
:tinK,  there  are  many  houses 
;e  trunks  of  trees,  which,  dur- 
al  swellings  of  the  river,  are 
t>le,  bat  in  the  dry  season  are 

on  a  sandy  flat.  There  are 
ipporting  small  huts,  attached 
IS  of  houses,  and  used  for  the 
Athing,  of  which  the  women  in 
xi  be  very  fond." 
t  general  profess  the  Moham* 
f  religion;  but  they  are  not 
)f  its  ordinances.  Their  go- 
l)itrary,  their  sultans  and  chief- 
introlled  by  law,  and  little  in- 
ise  of  humanity.  The  interior 
.nd  are  chiefly  occupied  by  a 
rho  have  hitherto  had  little 
he  Europeans,  and  who  live  in 
lost  of  which  are  governed  by 

All  these  communities  have 
ten  ones— by  which  they  pun- 
id  terminate  disputes.    They 

of  them,  and  particularly  the 
ellings  in  the  throat,  like  the 

38. 

country,  extending  across  the 
y  of  Tappanooli,  is  inhabited 
lo  differ  from  the  other  nations 
iguage,  manners,  and  customs, 
tg,  but  live  independently,  and 
generally  at  variance.  They 
lages  strongly  with  doable 
or  plank,  pointed,  and  placed 
I  projecting;  between  which 
I  of  bamboo,  hardened  by  fire, 
ch  are  concealed  by  the  grass, 
ough  a  man's  foot.  Such  of 
£sll  into  their  hands,  it  is  said, 
:h  and  eat;  and  their  slmlls 
trophies  in  the  houses  where 
len  and  boys  eat  and  sleep. 
;amy :  a  man  may  purchase  as 
i  may  wish  to  have ;  but  their 
ixceeds  eight.  All  their  wives 
house  with  the  husband,  and 
no  partition;  but  each  wife 
»-place. 

luntry  that  most  of  the  cassia 
is  produced.  The  cassia  tree 
v  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem 


of  abont  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  beaattftd  and 
regular  spreading  head. 

Bahca,  near  the  south-eastern  part  of  Su- 
matra, is  about  135  miles  lonp.  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  35  miles.  It  is  famoiu  for  its  mines, 
from  which  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  of  tin  are 
annually  obtained  for  the  Dutch,  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Chinese  colonists.  It  was  fbr 
four  years  in  the  possession  of  the  English ; 
but,  in  1816,  they  gave  it  to  the  king  of  the 
Netlierlanda,  in  exchange  tsu  Cochin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Java,  the  third  in  extent  among  the  Snnda 
Islands,  but  the  most  important  of  them  all,  is 
666  miles  long,  and  tram  66  miles  to  135  mUea 
broad.  Notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  in  the  maritime  parts,  the  Dutch  erected 
on  its  north-western  coast  the  city  of  Ba- 
tavia,  in  1619,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  of  British  possession,  they  have 
retained  to  the  present  time.  Their  fondness 
for  water  prompted  them  to  divide  and  dis- 
perse the  stream  of  the  neighbouring  river  into 
numerous  stagnant  canals,  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  the  natural  impetus,  which  would  have 
kept  its  channel  clear  and  firee  from  impurities. 
Thus  they  increased  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
spot;  bat,  with  their  usual  phlegmatic  indif. 
ference,  they  disregarded  all  dangers  of  this 
kind.  This  city,  for  its  magnificence,  was 
called  the  Queen  of  the  East;  but,  says  Sir 
Stamford  BafSes,  little  of  that  splendour  is 
now  to  be  found.  "  Streets  have  been  pulled 
down,  forts  demolished,  and  palaces  levelled 
with  the  dust."  Those  portions  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  Javans,  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
other  Orientals,  are  meanly  built;  and,  though 
the  houses  in  the  division  appropriated  to  the 
Europeans  are  spacious,  they  are  inelegant, 
and  even  the  public  edifices  are  neither  nimie- 
rons  nor  splendid.  A  literary  society,  which 
was  instituted  in  1777>  cannot  be  said  to  flou- 
rish, or  to  illuminate,  bi  any  degree,  the  dull- 
ness of  the  place  or  the  people.  It  is  said  that 
the  population  amounted,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
to  160,000;  but  the  present  number  is  only  a 
third  part  of  that  estimate. 

To  the  west  of  Batavia  is  Bantam,  a  port 
which  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean vessels.  Tliis  was  the  capital  of  a  consi- 
derable monarchy,  founded  by  a  Mohammedan 
prince;  but  the  Dutch  made  gradual  encroach- 
ments on  the  territories  of  the  natives,  and  at 
length  brought  the  king  completely  under 
their  yoke.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  English, 
in  1811.  From  1811  till  1816,  the  Javanese  were 
«nder  the  British  government,  to  which  they 
became  strongly  attached;  but,  in  the  latter 
year,  they  were  again  transferred  to  the  Dutch, 
by  a  minister,  who  ought,  for  this  act  alone,  to 
have  been  subjected  to  impeachment.  Since 
that  period,  the  island  has  been  continually 
suffering  from  wars,  provoked  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Dutch.  There  are  still  several  princes 
on  the  island,  whose  power  has  withstood.  \.^?. 
intrigues  and  efforts  oi  the  "AoWKu^en.  IVLt". 
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trd  grand  diviaion  of  the  Rlobe, 
some  KsemblaQce  to  the  form 
he  base  being  the  northern  part 
IS  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid, 
>od  Hope.  Africa  is  a  pfminsola 
>  extent,  joined  to  Asia  only  by 
1,  about  60  miles  over,  between 
nd  the  Mediterranean,  usually 
imus  of  Sues;  and  its  utmost 
rth  to  soutli,  firom  Cape  Bona  in 
lean  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Uope, 
nd  the  broadest  part,  flrom  Cape 
Goardafui,  near  the  Strait  of 
is  4300  miles  from  east  to  west, 
on  the  north,  by  the  Mediter- 
lich  separates  it  from  Europe; 
r  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red 
Indian  Ocean,  by  wliich  it  is 
Asia;  on  the  south,  by  the 
n ;  and,  on  the  ve*t,  by  the  At- 
eparates  it  from  America.  As 
tersects  this' extensive  coimtty 
middle,  and  the  far  greater  part 
the  tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many 
nsupportable  to  a  European;  it 
i  by  the  rays  of  the  sim,  from 
f  burning  sand.  The  coabts, 
banks  of  rivers,  are  generally 
)st  parts  of  this  region  are  inha- 
t  is  far  from  being  so  populous 
sia.  From  what  has  been  said, 
tot  expect  to  And  here  a  variety 
n  many  parts  of  Africa,  snow 
1  the  plains;  and  it  is  rarely 
the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tives  in  these  scorching  regions 
ixpect  that  marble  should  melt, 
ihould  be  arrested  by  the  cold, 
e  the  solid  rock, 
nsiderable  mountains  in  'Africa 
,  a  ridge  extending  from  the 
\f  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
as  Egypt ;  it  derived  its  appel- 
Ing  of  Mauritania,  a  great  lover 
who  used  to  observe  the  stars 
it ;  on  which  account  the  poets 
as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his 
I  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  ex- 
elves  between  Abyssinia  and 
»r  Mocarang^  and  which  are 
um  those  of  Atlas;  those  of 
•r  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions, 
Igritia  ftova  Guinea,  and  extend 
lia.  The  last  were  styled  by  the 
outttains  of  the  God,  on  account 
subject  to  thunder  and  lif;ht- 
mk  0/  Tenerlffe,  which  the  \ 
ir  fnt  meridian,  ig  about  two  ' 


miles  high,  in  the  form  of  a  sogar-loaf,  and  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  near  the 
coast.  The  most  noted  capes  or  promontories 
in  this  country  are  Cape  Verd,  so  oiled  because 
the  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees  and 
mossy  ground,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
continent  of  Africa;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  in  Africa  are  the 
Nile,  Niger,  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Zair  or 
Congo.  The  soiurce  of  the  first  is  not  where 
Mr.  Bruce  placed  it,  for  he  only  discovered  a 
subordinate  or  inferior  spring,  but  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  fh>m  his  land  of  Geesh,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  were  branches  of  the  Niger;  an  opi. 
nion  which  has  been  fkilly  disproved  in  our 
time ;  and  it  is  still  thought  by  many  geogra- 
phers, but  without  reason,  that  the  Zair  is  an 
outlet  of  the  Niger.  In  the  heart  of  Africa, 
the  riven  do  not  appear  to  be  so  numerous  as 
they  are  in  other  extensive  regions;  and  even 
those  with  which  the  country  is  furnished,  arc 
not  so  useful  as  with  proper  industry  and  atten- 
tion they  might  be  rendered. 

The  situation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  ex> 
ceedingly  favourable,  standing  as  it  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  thus  having  a 
much  nearer  communication  with  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  than  any  other  quarter  bus 
with  the  rest.  That  it  abounds  with  gold,  wo 
have  not  only  the  testimony  of  the  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  English,  and  French,  who  have 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  that  of 
the  most  authentic  ancient  historians.  It  is, 
however,  the  misfortune  of  Africa,  that,  though 
it  has  almost  10,000  miles  of  sea-coast,  with 
large  and  deep  rivers,  it  should  have  little 
navigation,  and  not  receive  any  important 
benefit  from  them;  and  that  it  should  be  inha- 
bited by  an  innumerable  people,  almost  iguo- 
rant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers  are  excellent  harbours, 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being 
made  perfectly  secure  by  fortifications;  but 
nearly  destitute  of  shipping,  trade,  and  mer- 
chants, even  where  there  is  plenty  of  mer- 
chandise. In  short,  Africa,  though  a  very 
extensive  portion  of  the  globe,  stored  with  an 
inexhaustible  treasure,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing so  many  valuable  commodities  within  itself, 
is  greatly  neglected,  not  only  by  the  natives, 
but  also  by  the  more  civilized  Europeans  who 
are  settled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portuguese. 

Africa  formerly  contained  aevetal  VAtif^^oTCA 
and  states  eminent  for  l\ie  "iiVjetsiX  «tv*,  tox 
wealth,  power,  and  commerce.    IVic  Yin^^owv* 
of  Egypt  and   Ethiopia,  Vu  p»xX.\c\i\M,  view 
much  celebrated;  and  the  Tvcfci  «sxA.  v«''*'^*^ 
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plenty  of  roots  and  herbs;  and  excellent  hemp 
and  flax  fftow  on  the  plains.  Algiers  produces 
saltpetre,  and  great  quantities  of  salt ;  and  lead, 
iron,  and  copper,  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Barbary. 

MouifTAins.— These  form  the  great  chain  of 
Atlas,  extending  from  Cape  Geer  to  the  north- 
east, and  passing  into  the  territory  of  Tunis. 
The  most  elevated  parts  are  those  which  belong 
to  the  empire  of  Morocco,  some  rising  to  the 
height  of  13.0UO  feet.  From  the  summit  to  the 
plain,  the  descent  presents  a  gradation  of  every 
climate  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone. 

Animals.— The  deserts  have  not  the  elephant 
or  the  rhinoceros :  but  they  abound  with  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  and  monstrous  ser- 
pents. The  Barbary  horses  were  formerly  very 
valuable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian. 
Though  their  breed  is  now  said  to  be  decayed, 
some  very  fine  ones  are  occasionally  imponed 
into  England.  Dromedaries,  asses,  and  mules, 
are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden;  but,  from 
the  services  of  the  camel,  the  greatest  advan- 
tages are  derived.  This  useful  quadruped  en- 
ables the  African  to  perform  his  long  and  toil- 
some journeys  across  the  continent.  The 
camel  is,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  empha- 
tically called  the  Ship  of  the  Desert.  lie  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  this  very  trade — en- 
dued with  parts  and  qualities  adapted  to  the 
office  he  is  employed  to  discharge.  The  driest 
thistle,  or  the  barest  thorn,  is  all  the  food 
which  he  requires;  and  even  these,  to  save 
time,  he  eats  while  advancing  on  his  journey, 
without  stopping,  or  occasioning  a  moment's 
delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  eross  immense  deserts, 
where  no  water  is  foimd,  and  coimtries  not 
even  moistened  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is 
able,  at  one  watering-place,  to  lay  in  a  store 
with  which  he  supplies  himself  for  many  days. 
To  contain  this  great  quantity  of  fluid,  nature 
has  formed  large  cisterns  within  him,  from 
which,  once  flUed,  he  draws,  at  pleasure,  the 
quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his  stomach 
with  the  same  efTect  as  if  he  then  drew  it  from 
a  spring ;  and  with  this  he  travels,  patiently  and 
vigorously,  for  a  whole  day,  carrying  a  prodi- 
gious load  upon  him,  through  countries  infected 
with  poisonous  winds,  and  glowing  with  parched 
sands. 

Mr.  Jackson  describes  a  kind  of  camel  re- 
markable for  its   swiftness,  known  in  these 
countries  by  the  name  of  the  heirie,  of  which, 
he  says,  there  are  three  sorts,  differing  only  in 
their  quickness  of  movement.    He  also  speaks 
of  a  useftil  animal,  called  the  desert  horse, 
which  is,  he  says,  to  the  common  horse  what 
the  heirie  is  to  the  camel  of  burden.     This 
animal  does  not,  however,  answer  the  purpose 
so  well  for  crossing  the  desert,  as  he  requires  a 
feed  of  camel's  milk  once  every  day,  which  is 
bis  only  saatenance,  to  that  there  moat  be  two 
female  camels  wherever  he  Koeft,\o  »finT^x\v\» 
rapp^;  tor  he  will  not  touch  hai\ej,fi>\eM, 
(cwts  are  newr  glTcn  to  howea  Vn  MAc*,^  \^7, 
«»w,  or  any  other  prov\iiion^ut  c«jne\  »  xoSflk. 


The  cows  are  smaU,  and  barren  o 
sheep  yield  indifterent  fleeces,  bi 
large,  aa  are  the  goats.  Bean, 
foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferre 
moles,  and  cameleona,  are  found  in 
tries;  and  venomoos  insects  and  r 
abound.  Partridges,  quails,  eagles, 
all  kinds  of  wild-fowl,  are  seen  on 
and,  among  small  birds,  the  capsa 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  s 
its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed 
other  bird;  but  it  cannot  live  out 
climate.  The  seas  and  bays  of  Barb 
with  the  finest  and  most  delicious 
were  preferred  by  the  ancients  t 
Europe. 

Natural  Curiositixs. — We  kno 
no  natural  curiosities  in  these  count 
the  hot  springs  and  the  salt-pits, 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  lidces. 
Tsgura,  in  the  state  of  Tripoli,  is  i 
productive.  When  it  ceases  to  be  a 
remains  a  bed  of  salt  round  the  edge 
stone,  which  forms  an  article  of  e 
being  finer  than  that  of  Alexandria. 
POPCLATIOK — CHixr    ToWMS— M 

Various  and  contradictory  statement 
made  respecting  the  population  of 
of  Morocco.  Some  accounu  swell  i 
15,000,000;  butothers  more  reasonabl 
to  6,000,000  or  7>000,000.  The  mosi 
town  is  Fez,  which  was  formerly  the 
a  distinct  kingdom,  and  now  sharet 
quinex  the  hononr  of  the  imperial  pr 
is  deemed  a  sacred  city,  and  was,  ii 
ef  its  splendour,  an  object  of  freqnei 
ages.  It  then  abounded  with  statelj 
and  the  handsome  mansions  of  pers 
tinction;  but  it  is  now  declining, 
parts  are  in  a  minous  state,  though 
still  to  possess  the  handsomest  i 
Africa.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
fenced  by  parapeu,  on  which  the  fei 
the  air,  instead  of  ramibling  throagi 
The  imperial  palace  la  not  disting 
external  elegance;  but  the  apam 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  spaekN 
are  disposed  and  arranged  with  the 
turesqae  effect.  The  populuioa  of 
has  been  sometimes  estimated  at  a 
also  at  a  mndi  higher  rate;  bnt  h 
does  not  reaeh  one-third  oi  that  nan 

Meqnines  ia  an  ill-bnilt  town,  wh 
streets  and  gloomy  houses. 

The  city  of  Morocco  is  apparently  i 
stage  of  decay.  Its  oriinnal  popalatin 
is  now  dwindled  down  to  leas  than  90 

Salee  is  the  ehief  marithne  town  o 
pire,  though  its  harbour  to  fauecav 
trade  hioonsiderable. 

Tangier,  whidi  bekaaxed  to  the  I 

the  reign  of  Charlaa  IL,  to  a  mean  ii 

«cMcft\l  WK1  fpod  booaea^  except  tto 

'\EraaA\KiiiSLtxnasAak.  -t"^  -^^  tiiillai 
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The  dty  of  ALaisBS,  befiire  it  wm  taken  by 

he  French,  had  50,000  inhabitants;  wliich,  in 

83Bk  was  fonnd  to  bereduoed  to  only  34,822,  of 

rhoin  U;008  were  European*.    It  is  boilt  on 

he  decUrity  of  a  mountain,  rising  in  the  form 

f  an  ampliitlmtre  from  the  harbonr;  and 

le  rows  or  icroaps  of  hooses,  appearing  one 

bo«e  another,  make  a  fine  appearance,  when 

iewed  ftom  the  sea;  but  the  interior  is  mean 

id  despicable.    The  mole  is  500  paces  in 

■gth,   extending  from  the  continent  to  a 

Ball  island,  which  has  a  castle  and  batteries. 

SB  damage  which  our  countrymen  inflicted 

I  the  place  has,  we  believe,  been  fiilly  re- 

ired. 

nie  population  of  the  whole  territory,  for> 

wAf  subject  to  the  dey,  cannot  easily  be 

xrtained;    but  it  probably  amounted  to 

OOkOOO.    "Hie  province  of  Coostantina  is  the 

m  fertile  and  the  best-cultivated  part;  and 

I  ci^  of  that  name,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 

■t  Cirta,  exhibits  broken  pillars,  cisterns,  a 

iwiphal  arch,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

"he  Algerines  resemble  the  Moors  in  cha- 

ter  and  manners.     They  are  base,  cruel, 

Ueaa, and  unprincipled;  bigoted  and  super- 

kma,  rather  than  devout  or  religious ;  ser- 

to    their  rulers,  but    arrogant  toward 


viiis  is  the  most  polished  of  all  the  Bar- 

r  states.     The  capital  stands  on  a  rising 

adt  but  is  surrounded  by  swamps  and 

alies.    It  has  nearly  150,000  inhabitants. 

Tunisians  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the 

ar  states  of  Barbery;  for  even  the  most 

ind  of  the  European  governments  might 

tore  firom  their  manners.    'Their  distinc- 

B  are  well  kept  up,  and  proper  respect  is 

to  the  military,  mercantile,  and  learned 

saaions.     They  cultivate  friendship  with 

European  states;  various  manufactures 

anied  on  with  some  degree  of  spirit ;  and 

^habitants  are  said  to  be  well  acquainted 

the  labours  of  the  loom.    The  women  are 

in  their  persons;  and,  though  the 

I  awarthy,  the  complexions  of  the  ladies 

icty  delicate ;  nor  are  they  less  neat  and 

■ft  in  their  dress. 

wrou  was  once  the  richest,  most  popu- 
and  flourishing,  of  all  the  states  on  the 
;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced.  The  capi- 
■nrroonded  by  a  wall  and  towers;  but  the 
^cations  are  not  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to 
pable  of  a  long  defence  against  European 
ants.  The  town,  though  it  is  in  many 
dilapidated,  contains  many  good  houses, 
MHne  fine  public  buildings.  The  castle 
een  ao  augmented,  at  different  times,  that 
ks  like  a  little  irregular  town.  The  great 
ae  is  particularly  admired;  the  exterior 
idsomCf  and  the  interior  is  neatly,  though 
itieally  ornamented.  The  houses  of  the 
pal  inhiA>itants  are  geaendJjr  built  in 
jJowiag'  wsnaer.  A  ball  or  lodge  leads 
OJ-pmred  eoart-jard,  which  ia  surrounded 
Oaimtai  mtpptuted  by  pilUn;  and  orer 


this  is  a  gallery,  enclosed  with  lattice-work. 
From  the  cloisters  and  gallery,  doors  open  into 
large  chambers  not  communicating  with  each 
other,  which  receive  light  only  from  the  court- 
yard. The  windows  have  no  glass,  but  are 
Aimished  with  wooden  lattices  curiously  cut, 
which,  however,  only  transmit  a  very  imper- 
fect light. 

The  prorince  of  Bahca  is  fertile  in  the 
western  parts,  while  the  eastern  portion  is 
little  better  than  a  sandy  desert.  The  city  of 
Barca  was  formerly  considered  as  its  capital; 
but  Dema,  being  the  seat  of  the  governor  de- 
puted by  the  bey  or  pasha  of  Tripoli,  now  claims 
that  honour. 

The  Cthbnaica  is  for  the  most  part  subject 
to  Tripoli.  This  country  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  in  point  of  fertility.  In  the 
northern  part,  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxuriant; 
in  the  middle,  it  declines;  and,  in  the  south, 
the  producti<ms  of  the  earth  are  poor  and 
scanty.  The  inliabitanta  are  almost  entirely 
of  Arabian  descent. 

The  subjects  of  these  states,  as  they  so  long 
subsisted  by  piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold  in- 
trepid mariners,  and  will  fight  desperately 
when  they  meet  with  a  vessel  at  sea ;  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to  the  English 
and  other  European  states,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  their  ships. 
They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tunisians,  nearly 
destitute  of  arts  and  literature.  The  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco, 
who  are  not  immediately  in  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, are  beyond  all  description;  but  those 
who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country 
are  represented  as  a  hospitable,  inoffensive 
people;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  observation, 
that  the  more  distant  the  inhabitanu  of  those 
states  are  from  the  seau  of  their  government, 
the  more  pure  are  their  manners.  Notwith- 
standing their  poverty,  they  have  a  liveliness 
about  them,  especially  those  who  are  of  Arabian 
descent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment; 
and,  having  little  to  lose,  they  are  peaceable 
among  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  people  of 
these  states,  it  generally  consists  of  a  linen 
shirt,  a  silk  or  cloth  vestment  with  a  sash, 
and  a  loose  coau  Their  drawers  are  made  of 
linen.  The  arms  and  legs  are  bare ;  but  they 
have  slippers;  and  persons  of  rank  sometimes 
wear  busldns.  They  never  move  their  turbans, 
but  pull  off  their  slippers  when  they  attend 
religious  duties,  or  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign. They  are  fond  of  striped  and  variegated 
silks.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  not  very 
diffoent  from  that  of  the  men;  but  their 
drawers  are  longer,  and  they  wear  a  sort  of 
eawl  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  turban.  The 
ciiirf  ftimiture  of  a  house  consists  of  vev^ 
low  tables,  cushions,  sofas,  caxpevs,  «xA  Toax- 
tresses. 

In  this  survey,  some  ivoWct  \»  ^^t  X»  ^^  -. 
Berbers,  or  the  abori^e*  ot  l\vt  co\ai\T5,"«V<i 
chiefly  inhabit   the    moxmtajmws*    «:v%vtvc\*. 
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They  are  a  brave,  robust,  and  hardy  race;  and 
they  exhibit,  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  the  only 
example,  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  of  the  repab- 
lican  lorm  of  fcovernment,  as  they  have  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  elect  their  own  chiefs." 
They  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and, 
when  provoked  to  insurrection,  are  formidable  ' 
enemies  to  the  government.  They  live  in  fixed  ' 
villages,  and  cultivate  the  earth;  but  the  j 
Bedouins,  or  wild  Arabs,  who  occupy  the  inte- 
rior and  pastoral  districts  of  Barbaiy,  are  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  dwell  in  duuars,  or  moveable 
villages,  arranged  in  circles,  within  which  the 
cattle  are  enclosed.  Both  these  races  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  prince  fh>m  whose 
territories  they  derive  their  subsistence;  paying, 
however,  an  imperfect,  indignant,  and  preca- 
rious obedience. 

Maxufactukks  4»d  Commehce.  —  As  the 
people  of  Barbary  leave  almost  all  their  com- 
mercial affairs  to  the  Jews  and  Christians 
settled  among  them,  the  latter  have  established 
silk  and  linen  works,  which  supply  the  higher 
ranks.  They  have  few  ships  which  are  em- 
ployed in  commerce ;  so  that  the  English  and 
other  nations  carry  on  the  greatest  part  of 
their  trade.  Their  leather,  carpets,  sashes, 
and  silk  handkerchiefs,  are  valued  even  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  other  exports  are  elephants'  teeth, 
ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  copper,  tin,  wool, 
hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raisins,  olives,  al- 
monds, gum  arable,  and  sandarach.  The  Moors 
likewise  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  by  cara- 
vans, with  the  inland  part  of  Africa,  whence 
they  bring  back  great  numbers  of  negroes, 
who  serve  in  their  armies,  and  are  slaves  in 
their  houses  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Enropeans 
fiimish  them  with  timber,  artillery,  gunpowder, 
and  whatever  they  want,  either  in  their  public 
or  private  capacities.  The  duties  paid  by  the 
English  in  the  ports  of  Morocco,  are  only  half 
of  those  paid  by  other  Europeans.  It  is  a 
general  observation,  that  few  nations  are  fond 
of  trading  with  these  states,  on  account  of 
their  capricious  despotism,  and  of  the  villany 
of  their  individuals,  both  natives  and  Jews, 
aiany  of  whom  take  all  opportunities  of  cheat- 
ing, and,  when  detected,  arc  seldom  punished. 

COSSTITUTIOM  A.^D  GoVKKSMK.iJT.— In  Mo- 

rocco,  regular  government  cannot  be  said  to 
exist.  The  emperors  have  for  some  ages  been 
parties,  iudges,  and  even  executioners,  in  all 
criminal  matters:  nor  is  their  brutality  more 
incredible  than  the  submission  with  which 
their  subjects  bear  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  ! 
sovereign,  military  commanders  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
they  ngud  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 
Some  vestiges,  however,  of  the  government 
borrowed  ttom  tha  khalifate,  still  continue; 
for,  in  places  where  no  militwry  officer  resides, 
the  mufti  is  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  and 
under  him  are  the  cadis,  who  act  like  our  ordi- 
Buj  maffiitrates. 
TiuHigh  Tonii  and TripoWVAve  esLcVvs^tiMV 


ish  pasha,  bey,  or  dey,  Koveming  in  the 
of  the  gnnd  signor,  very  little  ngui  it  V^^ 
the  higher  class  of  hia  subjects  to  his  aatboni}- 
He  cannot  even  be  aaid  to  be  nominated  kf 
the  Purte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  govcn- 
ment  happena,  every  aoldinr  has  a  rate  ii 
choosing  a  dey  or  a  bey ;  and,  though  the  d» 
tiun  is  often  attended  with  bloods^d,  it  is  ai 
sooner  fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  iccmgiiw' 
and  obeyed.  It  is  true,  he  mnat  be  conihari 
by  the  Porte;  bat  that  sanction  is  scareety  tm 
refused. 

These  princes  pay  small  annual  triketa  ■ 
the  Porte.  When  the  gramd  signor  is  it  nr 
with  a  Christian  power,  he  requires  their  m 
sistance,  as  he  does  that  of  the  despot  of  )i» 
rocco ;  but  he  is  not  implicitly  obeyed.  8ik» 
dinate  to  the  chief  rulers  of  the  state  at 
officers,  both  military  and  civil;  and.  ii  al 
matters  of  importance,  the  dey  is  expectri  ■ 
take  the  advice  of  a  connciL  The  membcn  if 
this  assembly  frequently  form  parties  ohm 
the  soldiers  against  the  reigning  piinecb  vkm 
they  make  no  acmple  of  assassinatiBK,  cm 
in  council. 

Rblioiu:*.— The  inhabitants  of  these  MM 
are  Mohammedans;  but  many  subJecuofXs- 
rocco  are  sectaries  in  various  poinu  which* 
not  deemed  momentous.  All  of  tbca  kM 
much  respect,  not  only  for  reputed  saints,  W 
even  for  idiots,  whose  protection,  in  mv 
cases,  screens  offenders  from  punishmnt  f 
notorious  crimes.  The  Moors  and  their  BOfk- 
hours  seem,  in  general,  to  have  adoptrd  ik 
very  worst  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  tjium. 
and  to  retain  only  as  much  as  counteiuBcn 
their  vices ;  bat  they  deserve  praise  for  s!a^ 
ing  to  all  foreigners  the  open  profeuiua  i^ 
their  religion. 

Laxouaoev— As  the  states  of  Barbaiy  pM- 
sess  those  countries  which  formeriy  bare  tat 
names  of  Maoritania  and  N  umidia.  the  aanni 
African  language  is  still  spoken  in  soncottk 
inland  parts,  and  even  by  many  inhabitaau  if 
the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  maritime  tovM 
a  bastard  kind  of  Arabic  is  spoken:  aad  m** 
faring  people  are  no  stranger*  to  the  Bedkf 
of  Italian,  French,  i'panish.&c.,  aowcU  kasM 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  MediterrKBeaB^  by  At 
name  of  Linj^a  Fram-i. 

Amtiqijitibs.  —  The  reader  can  teatcrir 
doubt  that  the  conntriea  which  contdatd  C» 
thage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phccniciao,  GrtA| 
and  Rookan  works,  poaaeaa  rurioas  ifiiM" 
antiquity.  Memoriala  of  the  MaaritaaiiaM' 
Nnmidiaa  greatness  are  stUl  to  bt  owt  ai^i 
some  strikinK  ruins  pc^t  out  the  falls  HW 
of  the  Romanst  which  was  littlt  taftstor  ■ 
magnifleence  to  Caithags  itsrif ;  tmi  a  fee* 
the  aqueducts  of  Carthi^  are  still 
Fallen  columnar  ruined  ai^es* 
of  sculpture,  andtessektod  , 
also  been  omastninaHy  diseoicnd  ii  ^ 
neighbourhood. 

Near  Tripoli  ia  an  arch  wUdi  «m  o"*^ 
\a  Vtft  >XuM  «e  ^larcus  AuicUm^  said  MkcM 
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taome  as  any  of  those  wUch  ttlU  exist  in 
r.  It  is  composed  of  stones  of  extraordinary 
put  tofcether  without  cement;  the  ceiling 
antifully  seolptored,  and,  on  the  ontside  are 
pa  of  whole-length  figures;  but  these  are 
much  iqjnred  by  time.  At  Zavia  is  an 
hitheatre  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserra- 
On  the  spot  where  Cyrene  stood,  the 
fpes  of  two  temples,  a  theatre,  oaths,  and 
r  mins,  are  visible;  but  the  most  remark- 
auatiquities  in  this  neighbourhood  are  nine 
y  aepolchral  grottoes,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
xb  aarcophagns,  of  white  marble,  adorned 
I  caryatides,  while  others  contain  paintings, 
ih  are  atill  so  tar  distinct  as  to  explain  the 
ects  chosen  by  the  artists.  Some  of  the 
ba,  as  well  as  the  cells,  bear  a  great  analogy 
ome  ruins  which  have  been  discovered  on 
coast  of  Caramania.  Among  the  ruins  of 
lemais  are  the  traces  of  a  temple,  a  barrack, 
tombs,  in  the  inside  of  one  of  wliich  is 
m  highly-finished  work,  and  in  the  desert  of 
ca  are  some  Saracenic  castles. 
IiaToaT. — Under  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
«a  of  Barbary  formed  the  fairest  jewels  in 
imperial  diadem.  These  countries  were 
nrwwrd  seized  by  the  Vandal  chieftains  and 
iek  emperors,  firom  whose  sway  they  passed 
ler  the  Saracen  yoke.  Several  flourishing 
tea  existed  for  ages  on  the  coast,  which  for 
te  time  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
•tic  khalifs.  Kairwan,  about  fifty  miles  to 
south  of  Tunis,  was  the  magnificent  capital 


of  one  of  these  states:  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
At  length  the  Turkish  pirates,  and  other  Mos- 
lem adventurers,  formed  principalities,  extend- 
ing from  Egypt  to  the  eastern  flrontier  of 
Morocco. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the 
successors  of  those  sovereigns  of  that  country 
who  were  called  sherifs,  and  whose  powers  re- 
sembled those  of  the  khalifs.  They  have  been, 
in  general,  and  still  are,  a  set  of  bloody  tyrants, 
though  they  have  had  among  them  some  able 
princes,  particularly  Muley,  who  defeated  Se- 
bastian, king  of  Portugal.  They  were  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  other  Christian  princes ;  and  their 
rovers  firom  Salee  emulated  the  piratical  fame 
of  the  Algerines  and  Tripolines.  That  spirit  of 
depredation  in  the  case  of  Algiers,  received  a 
severe  check,  as  the  reader  has  been  informed 
in  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  England;  and 
was  entirely  put  down  by  the  French  conquest 
of  Algiers,  in  1830. 

The  suppression  of  piracy  is  the  only  benefit 
which  Algiers,  Europe,  or  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation has  yet  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Algiers  by  the  French,  who,  after  having  shed 
rivers  of  blood,  wasted  lai^e  tracts  of  territory 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  exposed  their 
army  to  be  decimated  by  the  sword  and  dis- 
ease, and  expended  enormous  sums  of  money, 
are,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  advanced  in  their 
colonizing  projects  than  they  were  when  they 
first  landed  on  the  shore  of  Africa. 
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aXTXNT  AND  SITDATION. 

Mi  lea  Degrees. 

«**»•    *^\  hPtwMm  /24.  and  32.  N.  lat. 
ith.  230/  °"^^^  t29.  and  34.  E.  long. 
Containing  140,000  square  miles. 

»V1IDABIBB    AND    DIVISIONS.  — Egypt    is 

ded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
i;  by  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  eastward;  by 
•inia,  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  desert  of 
I,  and  the  less  known  parts  of  Africa,  on 
rest.  It  is  divided  into  the  lower  and 
r  provinces,  of  which  Cairo  and  Girgeh  are 
etively  the  capitals.  That  part  which  is 
tea.  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the 
terranean,  was  anciently  denominated  the 
,  fh>m  the  resemblance  of  its  triangular 
{ to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name^  and  is 

0  called  by  Europeans,  but  by  the  Arabs 
a.  Under  the  government  of  the  Mame- 
,  Egypt  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces. 
met  Ali  has  divided  it  into  sixty-four  de- 
iCDts,  forming  seven  governments. 
jirTAiNS — ^DasEaxs— Oases.— Egypt,  to 
mth  of  Cairo,  is  a  long  valley,  through 

1  the  Nile  flows,  shut  in  by  mountain^ 


beyond  which,  on  both  sides,  are  vast  sandy 
deserts.  In  some  parts  of  these  deserts,  at  the 
distance  of  100  mUes  or  more  to  the  west  of 
the  Kile,  are  small  fertile  spots  of  cultivated 
land,  situated  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  sand:  they  are  called  Oases — the 
name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks—and  by  the  Arabs,  Elwah.  The  great 
oasis  is  said  to  be  20  leagues  in  length,  and  4 
or  0  leagues  in  breadth.  Tttat  of  Siwah  is  about 
6  miles  long,  and  4  miles  wide.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  this  space  is  filled  with  date-trees; 
but  there  are  also  pomegranates,  figs,  olives, 
apricots,  and  plantains,  and  the  gardens  are  re- 
markably flourishing.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  rice  is  cultivated  here.  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oasis  where  the  famous  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  formerly  stood.  Mr.  Browne 
found  here  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  which  appeared 
to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the 
figures  of  Isis  and  Anubis  were  conspicuous 
among  the  sculptures.  Here  are  also  cata- 
combs, or  ancient  places  of  sepulture. 

The  mountains  which  border  t\v«  '^'^%,  \a 
Upper  Egypt,  are  of  a  ca\caxeo\»  ix«X'qx«\'Wx 
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tbis  ceases  about  GO  mllett  to  the  northward  of 
the  cataracts,  and  is  succeeded  by  flree-stone 
in  beds;  and,  near  Sjene,  granite  is  the  chief 
component  part.  In  the  eastern  chain,  abrupt 
precipices  frequently  appear,  rescmblintc  Ionic 
walls,  and  approaching  the  banks  of  the  river. 

RiVKBS.— The  only  river  in  this  country  is 
the  celebrated  Kile,  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction,  in  the  country  of  Scnnaar,  of  two 
Kreat  streams,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bahr  d 
Axrck,  or  the  Blue  BiTer,  rises  in  Abyssinia, 
where  its  source  is  honoured  as  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  The  other  river,  which,  as  beinfc  the 
longest  and  larKest  stream,  is  the  true  Nile,  is 
called  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  the  White  Kivcr, 
and  rises  at  a  place  named  DooKa,  among  the 
Gebel  el  Cumri,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
Donga,  according  to  Mr.  Browne,  lies  in  about  7 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  25  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  The  whole  length  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile  may  be  estimated  at  about  1900  miles. 
Since  Meheniet  Ali  became  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
several  important  canals  have  been  formed. 

Lakes. — In  Lower  Egypt  are  several  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Menzaleh, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 
only  by  an  extremely  narrow  ridge  of  land, 
and  communicates  with  that  sea  by  one  or  two 
outlets.  It  is  50  miles  long,  and  ttova  2  to  12 
miles  broad.  The  lake  of  Berelos,  which  ad- 
joins in  like  manner  to  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Damietta  and  Rosetta,  is  25  miles 
long,  and  about  8  miles  broad.  The  ancient 
lake  of  Marcotis  is  now  almost  dry.  The  lakes 
in  the  desert  ought  also  to  be  mentioned, 
which  produce  natron,  a  substitute  for  barilla. 

Mktals—Mi:(kbals.— Egypt  appears  not  to 
be  productive  of  any  metals,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  iron;  but  the  mountains  contain 
various  kinds  of  marble,  as  porphyry,  the  cele- 
brated verdf  nntico,  or  green  marble  with  white 
and  dark  spots,  and  many  valuable  gems,  as 
the  emerald,  topaz,  chalcedony,  onyx,  &c. 

Climate— AiB.— It  is  observed  by  M.Volney, 
that  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  firom 
March  to  November,  the  heat  is  almost  insup- 
portable to  a  European.  "  During  the  whole 
of  this  season,  the  air  is  inflamed,  the  sky 
sparkling,  and  the  heat  oppressive  to  all  unac- 
customed to  it."  The  other  months  are  com- 
paratively temperate.  The  southerly  winds 
which  sometimes  blow  in  Egypt,  are  by  the 
natives  called  poisonous  winds,  or  the  hot 
winds  of  the  desert.  They  are  of  such  extreme 
heat  and  aridity,  that  no  animated  body  ex- 
posed to  them  can  withstand  their  pernicious 
influence.  During  the  three  days  of  the 
southern  blast,  the  streets  are  deserted;  and 
wo  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises 
remote  fh>m  shelter!  IVhen  it  exceeds  three 
days,  it  is  insupportable.  Very  Arequently  the 
inhabitants  are  almost  blinded  with  drifts  of 
sand:  but  these  evils  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
remedied  by  the  rising  and  overilowing  of  the 
Nile. 

Son  AHD  PaoDviri.— vn»oww\%vttr.Vvt\««»t 


acquainted  with  geoicimphy,  knows  that  tbf 
vast  fertility  of  Egypt  ia  not  produced  by  isis. 
(little  ligQlinK  in  that  eountiy.)  bat  by  tk 
annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.    It  begini  ti 
rise  when  the  snn  is  Tertical  in  Ethiopis.  sal 
when  the  annual  rains  fall  there,  tnm  tk 
latter  end  of  May  to  September,  and  torn- 
times  October.    At  the  height  ot  its  flood  ii 
Lower  Egypt,  nothing  ia  to  be  seea  ia  tk 
plains  but  the  tops  of  forests  and  friiit-tn4 
the  towns  and  villages  being,  for  that  reaici^ 
built  upon  eminences  either  natural  or  ui 
ficiaL    When  the  river  is  at  its  proprr  bciifc; 
the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee  wia 
great  festivity.    The  banks,  or  moundi,  skit 
confine  it,  are  cut  by  the  Turkish  paskib  fr 
tended  by  his  grandees;  and,  after  this  ear 
mony,  the  water  is  led  into  what  they  call  ik 
khaiy,  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  thm^ 
Cairo,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  tva.  k 
supplying  the  fields  and  gardens.   Tkii  bd^ 
done,  and  the  waters  beginning  to  retire,  m* 
is  the  fertUity  ef  the  aeil,  that  the  Itktfil 
the   husbandman   is  next   to   nothiaf.    h 
throws  his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  tt»^ 
in  October  and  May;  he  turns  his  cstiki* 
to  graze  in  November;  and,  in  about  himA 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  thrpi^ 
pect  which  the  face  of  the  country  prewst^i 
rising  com,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of  eitQ 
sort.     Oranges  and  lemons  perfhme  the  ir. 
dates,  grapes,  and   figs  cheer  the  rye;  at 
palm-trees,  which  afford  the  means  of  nakaf 
Viine,  are  blooming  and  abundant.  The  cshv 
of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  and  other  plMB 
which  require  moisture,  is  supplied  by  omB 
but  regular  cuu  fh>m  cisterns  and  uuinw 
March  and  April  are  the  harvest  month*,  at 
they  produce  three  crops :  one  of  lettucei  oi 
of  cucumbers,  (the  latter  being  the  ordiHQ 
food  of  the  inhabitants,)  one  of  con,  andM 
of  melons.    The  Egyptian  paatuiage  is  e^nsBr 
prolific,  moat  of  the  quadrupeds  prodaeiac  tss 
at  a  time,  and  the  sheep  four  lambs  in  aycM^ 

Among  the  vei^etable  prodoeu  of  EfTf* 
should  also  be  mentioned  tbe  papyras  of  «  hiik 
the  ancients  made  their  paper,  tkoogh  th« 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  now  nnkaown ;  ui  lfe> 
lotus,  a  kind  of  water-lily,  abouoding  ia  iftt 
Nile.  The  pith  of  the  papjma  ia  said  tohes 
nourishing  food.  Cotton  is  also  gravB  h"^ 
The  trees  are  the  sycamore,  acaria,  wiUf*.*b 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  hatchiaff  cUekmk 
ovens  is  very  enrions,  and  haa  been  pnetM 
in  Europe  with  aucceaa.  Not  leM  < 
dinary  and  ingenious  ia  the  nuuDBrrof 
and  managing  bees  in  that  coontiy. 
the  verdure  and  flowen  (UI  in  oae  part  rf 
Egypt,  the  proprietwa  of  beca  pat  their  UM 
on  board  of  large  boata,  each  marfciaic  Ui  on 
hive.  The  boatman  proeeeda  with  thcaipM^ 
up  the  river,  and  stopa  wMi  theai  wfacicw^ 
perceives  floweiy  meadows.  Tht  beta  iv** 
bom  their  eeUa  at  bteak  of  d^,  ami  eiBRt 
honey,  retnming  levcnd  tinea  Vamkei  viik 
what  they  hant  obtalMd.  tad  Ib  the  ffWHW 
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nter  their  hiTes,  without  ever  mlBtakiuK 
J- abode. 

IIZ3CAI.S. — ^EgTpt  abonnds  in  black  cattle; 

it  is  said  that  the  inhabitanu  employ 

rj  day  150,000  oxen  in  raising  water  for  their 

■nds.    Recently,  however  (1842,)  a  sort  of 

rrmin  has  made  terrible  ravages  among  the 

Je ;  of  which  at  least  100,000  are  said  to  have 

iahied.  They  have  a  fine  breed  of  asses,  upon 

£h  the  Christians  nsed  to  ride,  not  being 

n  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  mount  any  other 

St.      The  Egyptian  horses  are  very  fine; 

J  never  trot,  but  walk  well,  and  gallop  with 

at  speed,  turn  short,  stop  in  a  moment,  and 

extremely  tractable.     The  hippopoUmus, 

river-horse,  an  amphibious  animal,  resem- 

og  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the  head 

s  that  of  a  horse,  is  found  in  the  upper 

nriace.     Hyenas,  camels,  antelopes,  apes, 

ivfl^^na,  and  the  rat  called  ichneumon,  are 

tives  of  Egypt.    The  crocodile  was  formerly 

niKht  peculiar  to  this  country;  but  there 

is  not  seem  to  be  any  material  difference 

ween  it  and  the  alligators  of  India  and 

lerica.    They  are  both  amphibious  animals, 

the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  some  grow  till 

r  are  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  have  four 

It  legs,  with  large  feet  armed  with  claws, 

their  backs  covered  with  a  kind  of  impene- 

•le  scales  like  armour.  The  crocodile  waits 

lis  prey  in  the  sedge,  and  other  covers,  on 

tides  of  rivers ;  and,  resembling  the  trunk 

a  old  tree,  sometimes  surprises  the  incau- 

t  passenger  with  his  fore-paws,  or  beats 

iown  with  his  taiL 

is  country  also  produces  great  numbers  of 

a^  hawks,  pelicans,  and  water-fowl  of  all 

I.    The  ibis,  supposed  to  resemble  a  cur- 

vas  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 

tUity  in  destroying  serpents  and  pesti- 

S  insects.    They  are  thought  to  be  pecu- 

o  Egypt;  but  a  species  is  said  to  have 

lately  discovered  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

dies  are  common  here,  and  are  so  strong 

he  Arabs  sometimes  ride  upon  them. 

taATios—MANWBBs— Customs.— It  is 

lay  to  ascertain  the  amoxmt  of  the  inha- 

8  of  Egypt;   but  it   is  supposed  that 

GO  are  rather  under  than  over  the  real 

•r.    The  majority  of  the  people  may  be 

ered  as  the  descendants  of  foreigners, 

sfe  not  become  folly  naturalized  to  the 

e  or  soO.    Of  these  there  are  more  than 

1  varieties.    The  Fellahs,  or  cultivators, 

he  bulk  of  the  nation.    The  Copts  ap- 

I  be  the  only  offspring  of  the  original 

ants,  not  however  unmixed  with  the 

;   Persian,   Greek,  and   Roman   races. 

Ustinguishing  features  are  a  flat  fore- 

I  dusky  yellow  complexion,  dark  hair 

es,  thick  lips,  puffed  features,  and  a 

mt  elevated  nose.    For  acuteness  or 

tion  they  are  not  remarkable ;  yet,  as 

'  them  can  read  and  write,  and  are  assi- 

nd  attentive  in  business,  they  seem  to 

tbe  learning  of  Egypt.   They  are,  in 


general,  of  a  grave  if  not  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, quiet  and  patient  rather  than  active  or 
alert ;  and,  like  many  demure  persons  in  Eu- 
rope, are  addicted  to  sensuality,  and  fond  of 
spirituous  liquors;  but  avarice  is  said  to  be  the 
predominant  failing,  of  the  race.  Their  females 
are  generally  elegant  in  form,  and  interesting 
in  feature;  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  are 
stigmatized  for  licentiousness  or  immorality. 
The  Copts  are  said  to  amount  to  250,000. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  country  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Nile,  consist  of 
Arabs,  or  their  descendants,  who  are  of  a  deep 
swarthy  complexion:  they  usually  live  in 
tents,  attend  to  their  flocks,  and  have  no  fixed 
place  of  abode.  Those  who  wander  within  100 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Cataracts  are  of  a 
short  stature,  but  vigorous  and  active;  have 
complexions  almost  black;  and  do  not  cover 
their  heads.  They  are  accused  of  eating  flesh 
torn  or  cut  firom  the  living  animals ;  but  this 
they  deny,  though  they  acknowledge  that  they 
sometimes  open  the  veins  of  a  sheep  or  a  dro- 
medary, and  drink  the  warm  blood.  They  arc 
armed  with  lances,  of  the  length  of  seven  feet, 
and  defend  themaclves  with  round  shields, 
made  of  tbe  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  which 
are  not  easily  cut  with  a  sabre,  or  penetrated 
by  a  musket-ball.  They  are  said  to  be  more 
shrewd  and  intelligent  than  the  Arabs  of  the 
lower  province. 

The  Turks  who  reside  in  Egypt  retain  all 
their  Ottoman  pride  and  insolence,  and  the 
Turkish  habit,  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  Arabs  and  Copts,  who  dress  in  a  very  plain 
mauner,  their  chief  finery  being  an  upper  gar- 
ment of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers,  while 
their  ordinary  dress  is  of  blue  linen,  with  a 
long  cloth  coat,  cither  over  or  under  it.  The 
Christians  and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  linen  or  woollen  wrap- 
per. The  Jews  wear  blue  leather  slippers; 
the  other  natives  of  the  country  wear  red,  and 
the  foreign  Cliristians  yellow.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming;  but 
their  clothes  are  of  silk,  when  they  can  afford 
it ;  and,  such  of  them  as  are  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  have  delicate  complexions  and  features. 
The  Mohammedan  femiiles  are  not  admitted 
into  the  society  of  men,  even  at  table.  When 
the  rich  are  desirous  of  dining  with  one  of 
their  wives,  they  give  her  previous  notice, 
when  she  accordingly  prepares  the  most  deli- 
cate dishes,  and  receives  her  lord  vtrith  the 
greatest  attention  and  respect.  The  women  of 
the  lower  class  usually  remain  standing  or 
seated  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  while  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  is  at  dinner ;  present  him  with 
water  to  wash,  and  help  him  at  the  table.  The 
dancing-girls  are  more  free  in  their  manners, 
and  wander  about  the  country,  performing  their 
evolutions  at  nuptial  festivities,  and  on  other 
occasions,  and  sometimes  reciting  tales,  and 
singing  to  the  sounds  of  the  drum  and  the  flute. 

ChixfTowns—Eoificbs.— Among  the  cities 
of  Egypt,  Alexandria,  both  foe  lis  a:a&SenX.  v^i^ 
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modem  fame,  may  be  thoaxht  to  claim  primary 
notice.  It  was  once  the  emporium  of  tlie  civil- 
ised world;  and,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea« 
Aunished  Europe,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia,  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its 
name  to  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and 
was  famous  for  the  light-house  which  was 
erected  on  the  opposite  isle  of  Pharos,  for  the 
direction  of  mariners,  deservedly  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A  great  part  of 
the  ancient  city  stood  upon  arches,  under  which 
were  formed  the  cisterns  that  preserved  the 
water  of  the  Nile  for  daily  use.  These  arches 
still  exist,  and  are,  in  their  construction,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Koman.  Many  other  remains 
of  antiquity  attract  notice,  particularly  two 
beautiful  obelisks,  which  formerly  adorned  the 
entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  Dio- 
cletian's (commonly  called  Pompe3r's)  Pillar. 
There  are  two  harbours,  and  on  the  neck  of 
land  that  divides  them  the  modem  city  is 
situated.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  lofty  wall 
and  other  fortifications,  and  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on,  though  not 
very  actively,  some  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial concerns.  The  houses  occupied  by 
Europeans  have  a  respectable  appearance, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  habi- 
tations. The  following  sketch  of  Alexandria 
is  drawn  by  the  Baroness  von  Minutoli:— "It 
would  be  diflScult  to  convey  the  impression 
made  on  me,  whilst  passing  for  the  first  time 
through  the  streets  of  this  city.  It  would  re- 
quire the  talent  of  Hogarth  to  depict  the  varied 
scenes  of  the  magic  lantern.  The  movements 
and  tumult  in  these  narrow  streets,  continually 
obstructed  by  numberless  camels,  mules,  and 
asses ;  the  cries  of  the  drivers  incessantly  warn- 
ing the  people  to  take  care  of  their  bare  feet ; 
the  vociferations  and  grimaces  of  mountebanks ; 
the  brilliant  costume  of  the  Turkish  function- 
aries; the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Bedouins, 
their  long  beards  and  grave  and  regular  Arabian 
features ;  the  half-naked  santon,  surrounded  by 
anxiously  gazing  groups;  the  multitude  of 
negro  slaves;  the  hcwlings  of  the  female 
weepers,  who,  as  they  accompany  a  corpse  to 
the  grave,  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breasts ; 
the  noisy  merriment  of  a  nuptial  cortl-/re .  the 
chants  of  the  imams,  calling  to  prayer  fh)m  the 
minarets;  and,  lastly,  the  deplorable  picture  of 
wretches  dying  in  the  streets  firom  hunger  and 
misery,  and  the  troops  of  wild  dogs  that  pursue 
and  torment  you;  each  and  all  of  these  beset 
your  path,  and  excite  your  astonishment  at 
every  instant." 

Rosetta,  or  Raschid,  stands  35  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Alexandria,  and  is  recommended 
for  its  beautiful  situation,  and  delightful  pros- 
pects, which  command  the  Delta.  It  has  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 

Cairo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Kahirah, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous 
but  disagreeable  residence,  on  account  of  its 
peatilential  air  and  naxxvK  ttxecU.  U  has  a 


population  of  about  aOU,000  inhaUtaits. 
divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  Xei^. 
defended  by  an  old  castle,  the  worin  of  *  '^ 
are  one  mile  in  drcumferenoe.  The  c^^ 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Saladin:  at  tl^^^ 
end  are  the  remains  of  very  noble 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  dom 
adorned  with  pictures  in  mosaic 
these  apartments  are  now  only  ased 
ing  embroidery,  and  preparing  the 
and  coverings  annually  sent  to  Mee  ^[^^  £ 
well,  called  Joseph's  Well,  is  a  ctuioo*  ./jtArt 
mechanism,  about  370  feet  deep.  Tbe  mwy 
of  that  patriarch  Is  still  revered  in  Egypt  ite 
granaries  are  shown,  beside  other 
public  utility,  that  are  honoured 
They  are  certainly  of  great  antiqaitj 
far  firom  being  probable  that  thqr 
by  him.  The  houses  in  genersl  ^ 
constracted  of  earth  and  ill-bnraed  taw*/* 
some  are  built  of  soft  stone,  and  miayf  j* 
and  commodioas,  if  not  handsome  crel^ 
The  edifices  on  which  architectmil  —f^ 
has  been  chiefly  bestowed,  are  the  ■•J* 
some  of  which  are  magnificent ;  and  tln|"^ 
of  the  beys,  in  the  suburbs,  are  also  "i"*! 
they  are  well  built  of  white  marble,  aj^ 
of  them  have  carved,  painted,  or  K***! 
An  aqueduct  near  the  canal  which  w-jj^ 
the  city,  is  a  noble  work:  it  is  an  hojjf 
building,  each  side  being  about  eJch^'*! 
length,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  •>e'«**^!U 
by  which  the  water  is  raised  are  tane*  W" 
patient  labour  of  oxen.  ^ 

The  police  of  Cairo  is  strict,  and  the  ^ 
are  generally  quiet;  but  they  are  ti»^*TJ 
enlivened  by  the  procession  of  a  M*  ■ 
of  the  baths,  and  by  the  perft>nn«»«*"ff 
glers,  tumblers,  mountebanki,  f^rj!^ 
girls.  Another  fitvourite  exhibitioo « ""^ 
dancing-camels,  which,  when  yoanfti*'^ 
upon  a  heated  floor :  the  '— — •  '^  "^ 


V- 
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the  poor  creatures  caper;  and. '"'"''"JLi 
the  time  with  the  sound  of  a  diuB.  W^ 
whenever  they  hear  it.  ^^ 

Girgeh.  in  Upper  Egypt,  eihiW*  "JJ 
particularly  remarkable,  except  *  '"''^ 
monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  ^'""^^^ 
from  800U  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Th***! 
town  in  that  province  is  Stoat,  with iipij 
tion  of  20,000,  built  on  the  banksof  i***^ 
which  skirts  the  desert.  The  tnhaiW^ 
this  town  and  its  environs  have  an  *lf^ 
of  opulence  and  industry.  ThcK  «*  ^ 
sepulchral  excavations  near  it,  fail*"  »* 
which  have  an  air  of  magnificeneei  ^^ 
Mahupactusbb  aho  ComB>^^y 
Egyptians  manufactme  liaen,  ptq'''*^ 
for  various  pnrpoacs,  and  mi^  «*l*^^ 
beside  these  articlea,  thay  export  **  ^^ 
cotton,  wo<d,  yellow  wax,  lol  ''^ 

sugar,  and  caiaia.    Cairo  naiitiiai* 
nication  virith  the  mon  inlaad 
by  caravans,  which  bring 
hides,  and,  w«  are  waaj  to 
of  ilaves. 
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>TXBIIHSIIT  —  MiLITABT 

iVhen  the  French  invaded 
ointed  by  the  Porte,  had 
minal  authority;  for  the 
bles,  held  the  chief  sway, 
n,  of  which  the  president 
mbers,  with  the  assent  of 
arbitrary  in  his  own  ter- 
Bovereifrn  power;  and,  if 
esentative  acted  in  oppo- 
he  beys,  or  attempted  to 
s,  they  would  not  suffer 

post.  This  goTemment 
French ;  and,  when  it  had 
ih  aid,  the  Turks  took  an 
ilating,  by  violence  and 
f  the  Mamelukes.  The 
B  little  by  this  apparent 
iha  icovems  with  all  the 
tte  sovereiKn,  and  merely 

the  grxad  signor.  The 
tblishments  of  the  pasha 
illy  when  compared  with 
country.  The  army,  be- 
Qsisted  of  no  less  than 
irregular  troops,  besides 
i.    This  force  has  since 

diminished.  The  navy 
the  line,  7  frigates,  5  cor- 
manncd  by  nearly  16,000 
I  and  dock-yards  are  on  a 

Jority  of  the  inhabitants 
>f  the  Mohammedan  sys- 
Tofess  themselves  to  be 
k  Church,  agreeing  how- 
catholics  in  the  doctrine 

and  borrowing  from  the 
of  firequent  prostrations 
i,  ablutions,  and  other 
he  Mohammedans  have 
s  have  their  monks,  who 
ts  in  the  desens. 
igh  it  cannot  be  doubted 
red  all  their  knowledge 
^tians,  few  vestiges  of  it 
lescendants.  This  may 
I  firom  the  bigotry  and 
hammedan  masters ;  but 
Jce  one  observation.  The 

their  sway  over  Egypt, 
•tions.     The  first  made 

and  principle,  upon  all 
xcept  the  Koran;  and 
len  they  took  possession 
ontained  the  most  mag- 
rld  ever  beheld,  its  valu* 
i  used  for  some  months 
lals,  and  warming  their 
fcte  attended  the  other 
rhe  khalifs  of  the  second 
«  and  learning,  but  of  a 
rhey  purchased  all  the 
ived  the  general  confla- 
itronomy,  medicine,  and 
r  philosophy;  but  they 


had  little  taate  for  the  Greek  arts  of  arehitec- 
ture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  or  for  genaiae  sci- 
ence ;  and  learning  was  confined  to  their  own 
courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding  iu 
way  back  to  Egypt.  The  lower  race  of  Mos- 
lem princes,  especially  those  who  called  them- 
selves khalifs  of  Egypt,  disgraced  human  na- 
ture; and  the  Turks  riveted  the  'ctudns  of 
barbarous  ignorance  which  they  imposed.  All 
the  learning  of  modem  Egypt  consbts  in  arith- 
metical calculations  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, the  Jargon  of  astrology,  afewnostruma 
in  medicine,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Koran. 

LAHeuAOB.— The  Coptic  is  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Egypt.  This  was  succeeded  by  the 
Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  that  by  the  Arabic,  when  the  Saracens  dis- 
possessed the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabesque 
is  now  the  current  language;  for  the  Coptic 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct. 

Autiquitibb.  —  Egypt  abounds  more  with 
these  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Iu  pynunids  have  been  often  described.  Their 
antiquity  is  beyond  the  researches  of  history, 
and  their  original  use  can  only  be  conjectured; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  sepul- 
chral monuments.  The  altitude  of  the  largest, 
when  entire,  was  448  feet;  the  length  of  the 
base,  716  f^;  and  that  of  the  inclined  side, 
ft74  feet.  It  contains  a  room  34  feet  long,  and  17 
feet  broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  chest,  but 
without  either  cover  or  contents,  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder. 
In  short,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  most 
stupendous,  and,  to  appearance,  the  most  use- 
less structures  that  ever  were  raised  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

The  catacombs,  containing  the  mummies,  or 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
are  subterraneous  vaults  of  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent; and  some  of  the  bodies  are  perfect  and 
distinct  at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  yean 
ago.  The  labyrinth,  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  a 
curiosity,  thought  to  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  pyrwnids  themselves.  It  is  partly  under 
ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock,  consist- 
ing, it  is  said,  anciently  of  13  palaces  or  halls, 
and  1000  chambers,  the  intricacies  of  which 
occasioned  its  name.  The  lake  Moeris  was 
dug  by  the  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  cor- 
rect the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to  com- 
municate wiUi  that  river  by  canals  and  ditches, 
which  still  subsist,  and  are  evidences  of  the 
utility  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the  work.  Won- 
derful grottoes  and  excavations,  mostly  artifi- 
cial, abound  ui  Egypt.  Cleopatra's  needle, 
and  its  sculptures,  are  admirable.  Pompey's 
(or  rather  Diocletian's)  pillar  is  a  fine  regular 
column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  shaft  of 
which  is  one  stone,  being  88  feet  9  inches  in 
height,  or  ten  diameters  of  the  column:  the 
whole  height  is  114  teet,  including  the  capital 
and  the  pedestal.  The  Sphinx,  as  it  is  cidled, 
is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the 
shoulders  of  a  woman,  hevm  out  of  the  rock« 
and  about  30  feet  high. 
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The  pyramids  are  rather  monuments  of 
labour  than  of  skilfiil  art:  but  the  temple  of 
Dendera,  or  Tentyra,  is  a  Btrikinfc  specimen  of 
the  latter,  and  displays  the  ancient  architec- 
ture of  EKTPt,  in  its  finest  form.  The  portico 
consists  of  24  columns,  in  3  rows,  each  beiuK 
32  feet  hiffh,  and  22  feet  in  circumference,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  in  alto-relievo :  the 
capitals  are  square,  with  a  representation  of 
the  face  of  I  sis  on  each  side.  All  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  interior  are  profusely  adorned 
with  sculpture.  Some  of  the  delineations  are 
reli{^ous,  others  astronomical;  and,  in  one  of 
the  apartments,  the  flf^ures  refer  to  a  human 
aacriflce.  The  western  wall  is  particularly  ad- 
mired for  its  ornaments. 

To  the  south  of  Dendera  are  the  remains  of 
Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  boasted  "city  of  the  hundred  gates."  The 
two  great  masses  of  Thebaic  ruins  are  near 
Camac  and  Luxor.  At  the  former  place,  one 
temple  is  so  large  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
sculptured  mountains :  that  which  adorns  the 
latter  village  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  is 
built  in  a  much  better  taste.  Belzoni  highly 
admired  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Camac.  He 
speaks  with  rapture  of  a  "  forest  of  enormous 
columns  adorned  all  round  with  beautiful 
figures;  gates,  walls,  pedestals,  and  architraves, 
decorated  in  every  part  with  symbolical  repre- 
sentations, in  basso-relievo  and  intaglio,  of 
battles,  triumphs,  feasts,  and  sacrifices;  a  sanc- 
tuary wholly  formed  of  fine  red  granite;  the 
high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  open- 
ings to  this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices,  and  va- 
rious groups,  of  ruins  of  other  temples  within 
sight."  At  Edfou  two  temples  are  still  seen, 
which  are  more  majestic  than  those  of  Dendera, 
and  one  of  which  appears  like  a  noble  fortress, 
commanding  the  circumjacent  countiy.  The 
figures  annexed  to  this  building  are  of  colossal 
magnitude,  and  are  executed  in  a  spirited  and 
masterly  style. 

The  ruins  at  Esneh  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  A  portico  is  there  seen,  which 
belongs  to  a  temple  that  is  concealed  and  in- 
accessible. The  sculptural  representations 
upon  it  are  grotesque  and  curious,  and  appa- 
rently of  very  remote  antiquity;  and  "their 
variety  is  such,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  as  seems 
to  offer  to  posterity  the  amplest  field  for  the 
study  of  the  whole  range  of  the  learning,  my- 
thology, and  superstitions,  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians." 

HiSTOBT.— When  the  princes  of  the  line  of 
Pharaoh  had  governed  Egypt  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Cambyses,  the  Persian.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom,  as  the  conqueror 
of  Persia,  it  devolved,  it  was  subjected  to  the 
■way  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  favourite  oflScers; 


under  whom,  and  h\s  ft\icceft«OT«,t\x«  eora&irj 

nourished  in  commerdal  and  i^enetsX  l«xti«.  Viv 

the  reiffn  of  Cleopatra  it  waa-nwc^'^nx^^  ».^' 

biuou.  eye.  by  the  ^J^^-^^S^^XiSilx  t^^«^  «SJs«*,  ^ 
arau  it  •ubmitted  after  a  IruUca*  x«»»wtt»- 


On  the  dedhie  -vt  the  Roman  tapremiey,  i 
became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperan,  tm 
whom  it  was  wrested.  In  the  7th  centmy.k 
the  Saracens.     It  passed  through  varioos  Xi 
hammedan  dynaaties,  and  was  at  knxtk  k 
graded  by  the  despotism  of  the  Mamelukes,  • 
men  who  had  risen  to  power  flrom  a  utte « 
slavery.    The  first  sultans  of  that  deseriptia 
were  the  oflhtpring  of  Turks,  who  had  been  Mb 
in  Egjrpt  by  the  Tartars,  and  who  vreit  m 
ployed  as  a  guard,  by  the  famous  Saltdia  ori 
other  princes.     They  acquired  the  snpRMCT 
in  the  year  1350,  and  retained  it  for  1£  ycsn 
The  next  race  of  sultans  had  also  a  Mnfl> 
origin,  but  were  of  Georgian  or  Circassian  i^ 
scent.    In  1517,  the  last  prince  of  this  dyimv 
was  vanquished  and  dethroned  by  the  Oiuaa 
emperor,  Selim  I. ;  and,  after  that  revolao* 
Egypt  long  remained  in  a  state  of  quirt  n> 
mission  to  the  Porte :  but  the  Mamrlukr  kcji 
continued  to  enjoy  some  share  of  povrr:  n^ 
they  gradually  encroached  on  the  aQtbtrif 
of  the  pasha,  who  acted  in  the  name  ct^ 
grand  signor. 

While  the  Turks  were  engaged  in  s  te^ 
rous  war  with  the  Russians,  in  the  rein  of  (t* 
empress  Catharine  II.,  an  attempt  was  ■i'' 
to  deprive  the  Porte  of  all  remains  of  po«*ii 
Egypt;  not  indeed  by  the  leading  Maraehka 
but  by  the  bey  All,  who,  being  a  man  of  ^ 
ties  and  address,  rendered  himself  exiudait 
popular  in  Egypt.     Having  been  &be^* 
cused,  his  head  was  ordered  to  be  seat  loflt 
stantinople;  but,  being  apprised  of  his 
he  seized  and  put  to  death  the  mm   . 
raised  an  army,  and  mounted  the  tkiase* 
Egypt.    Not  content  with  that  )uaiiitm,if 
also  lidd  claim  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  tttfj* 
of  Arabia  which  had  belonged  to  the  item 
sultans.    He  marched  to  support  these  frt^ 
sions,  and  subdued  the  neighbonrinf  P™"*** 
He  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  reirslwJJ 
of  government,  and  pursued  a  system  yg 
soared  above  the  barbarism  of  his  ElOlf? 
contemporaries;   but  a  party  ms  ^  j*^ 
formed  against  him;  and,  being  ^^''JL    ^ 
1773.  by  the  bey  Abou-dahab,  he  W  *" 
wouiids  which  he  had  received.  T*«  "*J  _ 
nary  contest  for  power  waa  proloofe*  ••    ^     "^ 
throw  the  state   into  great  ^^""^iJlm    ^ 
gradually  subsided  into  peace,  *"'^^ 
Morad  nnd  Ibrahim  became  the  ch*^^^ 
of  the  country.  w«1i^ 

It  vi'as  not  at  first  probable  that  ^JJ*^  ^ 
Revolution  would  extend  ito  ""•'^^SL 
AfHca;  but,  hi  1798t  the  Pm*"**"  ^^"^ 
having  a  ouisideTahle  amy  at  '***^^^4^ 
under  the  command  of  Bonapaitsi,  ^z\^*^ 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  wo  •^•^  ---^ 
former  occasion,  nie  lower 
quickly  revolntioniaed;  and,  wkea 
insuirections  arose,  they  «*■* 
^paaxAsrj  -nKEnxN  hat«  in  1801,  tht 
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beys  exercised  the  chief  sway, 
iiler  was  the  pasha  Mehemet 
th  resolyed  to  extinguish  the 
[amelokes.  On  the  ^nd  of 
aving  invited  all  the  beys  who 
ro  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
p;eneral  against  the  Wahabees, 
iy  of  military  ruffians  to  fire 
n  they  were  entangled  in  a 
leading  to  the  citadel,  and 
•ed  from  the  firing  were  de- 
irding  to  Salame,  about  650 
>  almost  all  the  beys,  were  put 
capital  and  in  other  parts  of 


the  country.  The  pasha  then  assumed  the 
whole  powfer  of  the  state,  merely  sending  an 
annual  tribute  to  Constantinople  to  show  that 
he  was  a  vassal  of  the  grand  signor.  His  sub- 
jugation of  the  Wahabees,  and  his  rebellion 
against  the  Porte,  have  already  been  notieed 
under  the  heads  of  "Turkey"  and  "Arabia." 
It  must  be  owned  that  he  has  governed  with 
some  degree  of  ability,  maintained  tranquillity 
and  order  throughout  Egypt,  extended  the 
limits  of  his  territory,  promoted  commerce,  and 
encouraged  the  adoption  of  European  arts  and 
manufactures. 
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T  AND    8ITPA.TIOH. 

etween  -f  ^'  *"'^  ^^'  ^'  ^^' 
etween  ^^  ^^  ^  j.  ^^^^ 

ig  400,000  square  miles. 
-Divisions.  — Abyssinia,  or 
led  on  the  north  by  the  king- 

or  Nubia;  on  the  east  by  the 

south  by  Gingiro  and  Alaba ; 
3y  Kordofan.  It  was  formerly 
Tollowing  provinces:  Masuah, 
begemder,  Amhara,  Walaka, 
tf  aitsha,  Dembea,  Kuara,  and 
change  has  taken  place  since 

been  divided  among  several 
>  now  split  into  the  kingdoms 
r,  Ankobar,  Amhara,  A-ngot, 
s,  besides,  inhabited  by  several 
es.  To  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^ 
J  provinces  of  Enderta,  Tigre, 

Bahamegash,  Sire,  Againe, 
.t,  and  Waldubba:  to  that  of 
f  Dembea,  Gojam,  Belessem, 
t,  VVoggara,  and  Tshelga:  to 
id  Shoa :  to  Amhara,  the  pro- 
le  name,  and  some  adjacent 
got,  Furfmra  and  Angot:  to 
ace  of  the  same  name.  The 
lers  of  a   large  portion  of 

'ouKTBT— Mountains.— The 
antry  is  generally  rugged  and 
;  abounds  with  forests  and 
s  also  interspersed  with  many 
i  plains.  About  the  centre  of 
the  mountains  of  Lamalmon, 
ara  and  Sameno,  which  latter 
i  loftiest  in  the  country ;  and 
IS  rivers  arise  and  flow  in  all 

ake  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  is 
use  of  water  known  in  this 
atest  breadth  is  35  miles,  and 
-a.    The  Nile,  by  a  current 
taea  the  end  of  it.    In  the 


dry  months,  trom  October  to  March,  the  lake 
shrinks  greatly  in  size;  but,  when  all  those 
rivers  are  full  which  are  on  every  side  of  it,  and 
Call  into  the  lake,  like  radii  drawn  to  a  centre, 
it  swells,  and  widely  diffuses  itself  over  the 
level  country.  There  are  about  eleven  inhabited 
islands  in  the  lake.  These  were  formerly  used 
as  prisons  for  the  grreat,  or  for  a  voluntary 
retreat  on  account  of  some  disgust  or  misfor- 
tune, or  as  places  of  security  to  deposit  valuable 
effects  during  turbulent  times. 

RivBKS.— The  chief  river  is  the  Nile,  or  the 
branch  named  the  Blue  River.  The  Taoazze  is 
another  considerable  river,  and  there  are  many 
smaller  streams. 

Mbtals— MiNBRAi.8.— Some  grold  is  found 
among  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  and  there  are 
mines  of  salt.  The  Abyssinians,  in  lieu  of 
small  money,  frequently  make  use  of  pieces  of 
rock  salt,  which  are  as  white  as  snow  and  hard 
as  otone.  According  to  some  accounts,  this 
country  produces  fine  emeralds. 

Climate  —  Sbason  s  —  Soil  —  Proddck.  — 
The  rainy  season,  it  is  said,  continues  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  fh>m  April  to  September ; 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  sky  and 
a  vertical  sun;  but  the  heat  of  the  day  docs 
not  prevent  the  nights  from  being  exceedingly 
cold.  The  soil,  though  in  many  places  thinly 
spread,  is  rendered  fertile  and  productive  by 
the  rains  and  rivers.  Wherever  it  can  be  tilled 
and  well  watered,  it  yields  very  large  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  other  grain.  The 
inhabitants  have  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
harvests  in  the  year;  and,  where  they  have  a 
supply  of  water,  they  may  sow  in  all  seasons : 
many  of  their  trees  and  plants  retain  their 
verdure,  and  yield  fhiit  and  flowers  throughout 
the  year. 

Beside  that  com  which  resembles  th.e  «,t«»Sk. 
of  Europe,  the  Abys&vu\aii&  Tftuie  %t«sx  (v>!k»sv- 
tities  of  teff,  wluc\i  lVinve%  vti  cnctj  Yix^d^  d 
soiL    It  consists  of  a  RtaVk  tmssv^  tioxo.  ».-u>»s^- 
ber  of  weak  leaves,  and  fioia  xYie  Vi^  xass^l 
branches  sprmg,  contaVuvus  xw»»X»  »««^  «* 
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grains  in  capsules ;  these  are  bruised  and  nuuie 
into  bread.  Thejr  have  also  the  ensete,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  said  to  be  palatable  and 
nourishing.  The  balsam,  myrrh,  and  other 
juicy  and  odoriferous  plants,  are  likewise 
abundant;  and  the  date-tree,  the  acacia,  the 
rack,  (which  supplies  timber  for  boats,)  and  a 
variety  of  trees  equally  useful,  are  scattered 
over  the  country. 

ANIHAJ.S.— Of  the  wild  beasts  of  Abyssinia, 
the  hyena  is  the  most  ferocious.  Even  the 
streets  of  the  capital  are  infested  with  these 
animals,  which  rush  into  the  houses.  The  ele- 
phant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  lion,  leopard, 
and  panther,  are  also  found  in  this  country; 
and  the  rivers  abound  with  orocodiles.  The 
buffaloes  are  wild  and  mischievous,  as  the 
inhabitants  do  not  take  proper  pains  to  render 
them  useful.  Antelopes  are  common;  the 
zebra  is  sometimes  seen;  and  monkeys  swarm 
in  many  parts.  The  cattle  resemble  those  of 
Europe,  except  that  the  oxen  in  the  Galla 
country  have  horns  of  an  enormous  length 
and  magnitude. 

Among  the  birds  are  eagles  of  a  very  large 
species,  vultures,  falcons,  storks,  snipes,  pi- 
geoniv  and  swallows;  but  water-fowl  are  un- 
common. The  only  insect  that  deserves  notice 
is  a  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  bee,  whose  buzzing 
intimidates  into  flight  the  fiercest  quadruped 
of  the  forest,  and  whose  sting  inflicts  a  painful 
wound. 

Matdral  Curiosities.  — Under  this  head 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  cataract  of  the 
supposed  Nile,  at  Alata,  which  Mr.  Bruce  re- 
presents as  the  most  magnificent  sight  that  he 
ever  beheld.  The  height  is  ahout  40  feet.  When 
he  saw  it,  the  river  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  rains,  and  fell  in  one  sheet  of 
water,  without  any  interval,  above  half  an 
English  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  force  and 
noise  truly  terrific.  A  thick  fume  or  haze  co- 
vered the  fall  all  around,  and  hung  over  the 
oourse  of  the  stream,  hoth  above  and  below, 
marking  its  track,  though  the  water  waa  not 
seen. 

Inhabitants— Mamsbrs— Customs.— The 
Abyssinians  are  in  general  tall  and  well  made. 
They  are  of  a  dark-olive  complexion ;  their  fea- 
tures are  proportionate ;  their  eyes  large,  black, 
and  sparUing;  their  noses  rather  high  than  flat; 
their  lips  small;  and  their  teeth  extremely 
white  and  handsome.     With  respect  to  their 


out  any  of  those  restrictions  to  vhich 
Turkish  women  are  conunonly  sol^cct.  1 
women  of  superior  condition  are  not  v 
guarded  in  their  conduct;  but  those  of  iafti 
rank  are  in  general  faithful  to  their  hoshai 
and  they  alto  willingly  submit  .to  the  meat 
and  more  laborious  offices  of  domestic  1 
It  is  their  bosiness  to  grind  com  for  the 
mily,  which  they  perfonn  daily  by  meaaa 
hand-mills. 

Although  we  read  in  the  accounts  of  t 
Jesuits,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  a  great  deal  tko 
marriage    and    polygamy,    there  is   notlui 
which  may  be  avernd  more  traly  than  tk 
there  is  no  sach  tiling  as  marriage  in  AI7* 
sinia,  unless  it  be  that  which  is  contracted  i) 
mutual  consent,  without  other  form,  subfi* 
ing  only  till  it  is  dissolved  by  the  dissnit  of «t 
or  the  other,  and  to  be  renewed  or  trpaul 
as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both  paiaB 
There  is  no  such  distinction  as  legitinuBf 
illegitimate  children,  in  any  class  of  Abyiuii 
society. 

The  Abyssinians  neither  eat  nor  drink  xt 
strangers;  and  they  break  or  pMritfemj* 
sel  which  baa  been  nsed  by  them.  Tiiqr  ■' 
raw  flesh,  and  even  cut  it  from  the  liritf* 
mal,  according  to  Mr.  Braces  who  trJli  * 
that,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Axno,  kei* 
some  men  driving  a  cow  before  iheo.  * 
afterwards  found  that  they  cat  steskift"** 
higher  part  of  the  buttock:  they  thttdm 
the  vi-ound  by  drawing  the  skin  o«  &  •■ 
applied  to  it  a  cataplasm  of  day.  H*  1^ 
sents  this  brutal  mode  of  gratiljrinff  t^^ 
tite  as  a  common  and  favooriw  P"^".!* 
Mr.  Salt's  sUtement  does  not  Wly"™"? 
the  report;  fbr,  though  he  says  »*•*  »«*^ 
mal  is  previously  kiUed,  and  not  mW^J 
live  in  a  mangled  condition  for  fatnnf"*^ 
admits  that  the  raw  flesh  is  IC"*^*^ 
while  the  fibres  are  quivering  with  th*  ""^ 
of  life.  j^rf 

Chi»»  TowNs.-Gondar,  the  ntOiV^ 
Abyssinia,  is  situated  upon  a  hill » < 
able  height;  and  the  population  i* ' 


dispositions,  they  are  mild  and  docile,  and,  in  1  ruins,  having  been 


their  general  conduct,  sober  and  temperate. 

The  dress  of  persons  of  quality  is  a  long  fine 
vest,  either  of  silk  or  cotton,  tied  about  the 
middle  with  a  rich  scarf.  The  common  people 
have  only  a  pair 'of  cotton  drawers,  and  a  kind 
of  scarf,  or  piece  of  the  same  cloth,  with  which 
ibey  cover  the  rest  of  the  body.    The  habit  of 


about  10,000  families  in  time  '^V^^gi  .. 
houses  are  chiefly  of  clay,  tnd  *fJJ^|h  -.; 
thatched  in  the  form  of  a  coB^*^  1^  ■  ' 
usual  constmction  within  the  ^'^^^^k 

of  the  town  U  the  IWV  ^ 

a  square   buUdiag  V>*^|| 

»:  a  great  PMtofJtJ^j 

bnmed  at  dlWr^  ^ 

■mpleh)dgin|Ci*T^9 


On  the  west 
which  was  a 
square  towers 


women  of  the  saperioT  dau  cocaVbvi  ot  the  . 
richest  silk,  ornamented,  accotAViis  taX\^tNxy 

nuik,  with  jewels,  trinkets. snd  Vm««t*.  "^"^^  \    -    ^  v.^  ^  k-*,  Mer- 

men in  cenenl  •resllowed  to  wppwaVav^V  V^*J!^T^vt!!f^^5SA«SL' 


but  there  is  still  am], 
part,  the  audience-chamber  beinK  ^^ 
feet  long.  The  palaoe  and  coatit**  ^ 
ings  are  sorrounded  bj  a  niM*'*^dt 
waU,  30  feet  high*  with  battlM^  J|^ 
outer  wall,  and  a  parapet  roof  bet«<(* 

and  inner.  jtM^ 

Aznm  waa  formerly  the  cspitri  »J|^'^  i 

vcA\\»TQ^iDa«x«  now  vety  •**"'*^ii<' 
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1  the  top  of  that  which 
gwtera,  exceedingly  well 
Bte. 

wn  of  the  province  of 
t  800  ill-built  houses, 
stiana  and  Mohamme- 
>  of  the  place  is  chiefly 
.  A  considerable  maau- 
other  branches  of  art, 
iriority  over  most  of  the 

d  Sea,  is  also  a  commer- 
:  iu  exports  slaves  are 

• 

lrmt.— The  government 

8  been  monarchical  and 
^  exercising  absolute 
I,  liberties,  and  fortunes 
ssessing  uncontrollable 
rs,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
universal  law,  there  nei- 
aving  been,  any  written 
)yal  power,  or  to  seeore 
;es  of  the  subject.  The 
a  the  pretended  race  of 
as  to  the  individual.  A 
ly  prevailed  of  confining 
ood-royal  in  a  palace  on 
g  their  lives,  or  till  they 
■one;  but  this  practice 

r  this  country  has  been 
The  household  troops, 
e  monarch,  were  about 
!  whole  royal  force  did 

labitants  of  Abyssinia 
stians;  but  about  one- 
Mohammedans  :  there 
;  and  the  Gallas  are 
siastical  writers,  from 
ar  systems,  would  per- 
version of  Abyssinia  to 
in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
at  this  was  effected  by 
ius,  in  the  year  333,  who 
people  the  religion  of 
They  receive  the  holy 
is ;  and  they  also  prac- 
iir  Christianity  is  by  no 
kind.  The  church  is 
or  metropolitan,  styled 
nt  by  the  Coptic  patri- 
idiug  at  Cairo,  who  is 
iains  priests. 

respect  to  arts   and 
as  are  very  uninformed,  i 
continue  so,  both  ttova 
iment  and  their  natural 

9  little  intercourse  they 
lations. 

-  of  languages  are  spoken 
fews  apeaJi  a  dialect  of  , 
"a,  an  impure  Arabic;  / 
7  a  laofcaa/ce  of  their  ■ 
eoart  ia  that  of  Am- 


hara;  that  ofTigr^,  however,  approaches  nearest 
to  the  old  Ethiopic,  which  has  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  Arabic,  and  is  called  lethone  g'et, 
or  the  learned  language,  and  is  still  used,  not 
only  in  religious  and  other  books,  but  also  in 
public  instruments  and  records. 

HisTOBT.  —  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Abyssinia  was  colonized  by  the  descendants 
of  Cush;  and  it  is  said,  that,  when  some  gene* 
rations  had  lived  in  caves,  the  increase  of  civili- 
zation prompted  their  posterity,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  to  build  the  city  of  Axum.  The  next 
colonists  are  called  shepherds;  but,  as  to  them, 
or  the  former  possessors  of  the  country,  we 
have  no  satisfactory  information.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  kingdom  was  formed 
very  early  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  people  doubt- 
less remained  for  ages  in  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance; tram  which,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  liave  yet  emerged.  It  is  stated  by 
the  pretended  Abyssinian  records,  that  Menilek, 
son  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba,  whose  visit 
to  Solomon  is  a  memorable  scriptural  incident* 
was  contemporary  with  Sesac  or  Sesostris,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  a  considerable  part  of 
the  realm  was  subdued.  The  disgraceful  yoke, 
however,  was  shaken  off  by  a  subsequent  prince ; 
and  even  the  Romans,  in  the  meridian  of  their 
power,  made  little  impression  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian territories.  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  people  became  in  some  degree 
more  civilized;  but  it  had  not  its  full  effect 
upon  minds  unprepared  for  its  reception.  In 
the  meantime,  the  political  independence  of 
the  realm  continued,  without  any  extraordinary 
respectability  of  moral  cluuracter,  either  in  the 
higher  or  lower  classes. 

After  a  series  of  obscure  reigns,  we  hear  of  an 
Abyssinian  expedition  connected  with  what  the 
Arabian  historians  call  the  War  of  the  Ele- 
phant. It  is  affirmed,  that  an  army  invaded 
Arabia,  under  the  conduct  of  Abreha,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  white  elephant ;  that  Mecca  was 
besieged,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
pagan  temple  in  that  city  and  a  religious  struc- 
ture founded  by  the  Abyssinian  king;  and 
that  the  invaders  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat, 
which  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Ara- 
bian territories  dependant  upon  their  kingdom. 
But  they  compensated  this  loss  by  successive 
acquisitions  in  Africa,  so  as  to  attain  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  dominion.  The  popula- 
tion of  Abyssinia  was  occasionally  augmented 
by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Saracens,  who, 
by  harassing  the  Christians  in  Eg3rpt,  drove  a 
great  number  into  exile.  A  multitude  of  Jews, 
for  the  same  reason,  also  settled  in  the  king- 
dom. Some  respectable  princes  arose  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  the  government  was  some< 
times  disgraced  by  men  of  a  different  character. 
Amda  Sion,  who  began  to  reign  in  1312,  waa  «. 
brave  and  warlike  prince.  TisxtSb.  l«jCc^,'«>B.n 
was  contemporary  with.  w«  Ticoi?  N\.,  ■««* 
regarded  by  his  admitins  ««\>\cci<»  »»  «l»«w»A 
Solomon,  and  bis  conduct  ws»Ac«nie^*.^^«^ 
for  kinafa;  but,  aaya  M.t.  i^TUce,  >a»  'W**  ^^^ 
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iustly  entitled  to  that  hifch  encomium;  for  he 
was  so  illiberal  and  inhuman,  as  to  be  the  first 
prince  who  introduced  religrious  persecution 
into  the  Abyssinian  fcovemment:  yet  it  ouf^ht 
to  be  added,  that  he  at  lentcth  checked  himself 
in  his  career  of  injustice.  In  a  subsequent 
reign,  the  Portujoiese  introduced  themselves  to 
the  knowled(^  of  the  king,  being  desirous  of 
inquiring  into  the  means  of  instituting  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  supposed  identity  of  Preater 
(or  Presbyter)  John  with  the  Abyssinian  prince. 
That  pontifical  character  rather  belonged  to  the 
grand  lama  of  Thibet  than  to  any  African  po- 
tentate ;  but,  when  the  error  was  discovered,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
between  t^e  princes,  though  the  Portuguese  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  convert  the  Abyssinians 
from  the  system  of  the  Greek  Church  to  Catho- 
licism. Religious  dissensions  arose  from  this 
source,  as  both  persuasions  were  supported  by 
powerM  parties;  but  these  disputes  were  less 
injurious  to  the  royal  authority,  than  the  am- 
bition of  provincial  governors,  or  the  wild  fero- 
city of  the  Gallas  and  other  rude  tribes,  which 
frequently  convulsed  the  kingdom  with  civil 
war.  Even  in  our  times,  that  has  been  the 
occasional  state  of  affairs,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  breaking  up  the  Abyssinian  empire 
into  several  independent  and  mutually  hostile 
kingdoms. 

Nubia  has  been  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Abyssinian  nrnpire. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Nubia,  the 
former  of  which  is  denominated  Sennaar.  Don- 
gola,  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  is  a  large  and 
pleasant  town,  though  ill  built.  A  king  of 
Dongola  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Waddington, 
who  also  speaks  of  Tombol,  the  king  of  Nubia, 
and  says  that  he  was  introduced  to  both  those 
princes.  The  latter  is  guarded  by  half-naked 
barbarians,  and  is  scarcely  more  enlightened 


than  the  lowest  of  his  people.    T 
general  are  ill  clad,  and  the  m^o 
women  are  content  with  a  wrapper 
waist.     The  people  of  the  north 
complexions,   expressive  features, 
curled  black  hur,  not  woolly;  whil 
the  south  approach  more  nearly  to 
aspect.     Their  characten  are  not 
mable,  and  little  dependance  can  be 
their  honour  or  humanity. 

The  valley  which  is  intenected  bj 
continues,  after  passing  the  aoutlieni 
of  Egypt,  to  be  confined  on  one  tide 
declivities,  and  on  the  other  by  precipk 
nite,  for  many  miles;  but  it  a/tervard 
and  not  only  exhibits  pleasing  tram 
vation,  but  curious  vestiges  oif  snti^ 
Oufeddouni  and  Taifa,  Captain  Liichtd 
the  remains  of  some  Christian  chanb 
primitive  modeL  At  the  former  place 
a  Nubian  chief;  but  the  countiy,  in  Us 
displayed  few  traces  of  law  or  pf* 
He  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  Mr.  Wad 
who,  soon  after  he  had  reached  E 
ground  untrodden  bymodcn  footitepi 
at  the  Pass  of  the  Water's  Month, « 
was  astonished  at  the  grandeur  aad  d 
with  the  variety  of  the  scenery,  and  in 
gress  discovered  two  temples  and  n« 
mids.  at  El-Berkel  and  fielUl,  which 
sidet«d  as  more  ancient  than  those  o 
In  one  of  the  former  buildings  sane 
pedestals  were  exceedingly  well  so 
and,  in  the  chambers  of  the  other  ts 
walla  were  curiously  ornamented. 

In  18*20,  Nubia  was  invaded  by  Mdx 
of  Egypt,  who  conquered  Lower  N'oh 
has  since  remained  in  his  poMesnoOi 
reduced  the  ruler  of  Sennaar  to  a  stt' 
salage.  He  likewise  made  himself  i 
Kordofan,  a  country  of  consideraU 
which  is  situated  between  Sennaar  u 
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As  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
Europeans  had  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  a  number  of  individuals  formed 
themselves,  in  1788,  into  a  society  for  the  en- 
conra^ment  of  discovery  ^  and  a  committee  of 
its  memben  soon  made  choice  of  two  persons, 
who  seemed  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  ex- 
plorers. One  was  Mr.  Ledyard;  the  other, 
Mr.  Lucaa. 

Mr.  Ledyard  undertook  the  perilous  task  of 
traversing  from  east  to  west,  in  the  latitude 
attributed  to  the  Niger,  the  widest  part  of  the 
fxmtinent  of  Africa.  AVlien  he  reached  Grand 
Cairo,  he  tranimitted  such  accounts  to  his  em- 
plofen  aa  maaiiiBsted  him  to  be  well  qualified 
Ar  biM  task;  and,  such  was  the  information 


which  he  collected  there  (h>m  slave- 
and  others,  respecting  the  inteiioi 
that  he  vras  impatient  to  proceed. 
that  his  next  communication  won 
Sennaar;  but  death  arreated  bis  ] 
the  outset. 

Mr.  Lucaa  embarked  from  Tripo 
structions  to  proceed  over  the  deter 
but,  as  instrnctitma  for  great  eatt 
more  easily  given  than  executed 
graphical  mtaaionai7  waa  able  to 
execution  onlj  a  small  part  of  tbc 
set  out,  in  Hjii,  with  aome  nathe  i 
the  party  proceeded  aoathward;  hi 
aroae  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Jom 
reported  prmlmitj  of  a  haad  of  n 
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**«  progress  of  the  adventurers,  who, 
'^urninjf,  contented  themselves  with 
*»ie  intelligeQce  which  they  procured 
^'^  Tespecting  Fezzan  and  the  more 

^o^uxtries. 

°*^nn,  a  German  adventurer,  more  per- 
^»aa  Lucas,  found  an  opportunity  of 

^'^can,  the  largest  oasis  of  the  Sahara, 
^y  with  a  party  of  traders  ftom  Egypt, 
^ple,"  he  says,  "are  of  an  ordinary  sta- 
»i5  ^^DQplexions  are  a  deep  brown ;  their 
^*  and  short,  and  their  noses  less  flat 
**e  of  negroes.  Their  limbs  are  far 
^S  muscolar;  and  their  mien,  walk, 
'y  Oiotioa  and  gesture,  denote  a  want 
y  either  of  mind  or  body.  Their  dress 
[  <*f  a  shirt  or  frock,  made  of  a  coarse 

**tton  cloth  brought  from  Cairo,  and 
^^^en  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture, 
•Dbe.  Persons  of  the  middle  class  wear 
*\m^^  blue  cloth.  The  richer  people, 
J^^uunelukes  of  the  sultan,  are  clothed 
*rtpoline  habit;  over  which  they  wear 
***  shirt  of  variegated  pattern  and  co- 
^4  likewise  the  abbe.  The  ornamental 
■•otu  of  dress  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
^e«a,  and  to  ring^s  on  the  arms  and  legs. 
'  of  a  higher  class  divide  their  hair  into 
I*  tiesBes,  to  which  they  fix  pieces  of 
*4  amber,  and  little  silver  bells.  They 
^D  to  the  top  of  the  head,  silver  cords, 
With  a  number  of  silver  rings,  hanging 
•k    side    toward    the   shoulder.     The 

females  wear  merely  a  string  of  glass 
■Qd  curl  their  hair  above  the  forehead 
t^  ringlets,  into  which  is  stuffed  a  paste 
If  lavender,  caraway-seeds,  cloves,  pep- 
xtich,  and  laurel-leaves,  mixed  up  with 
^  women  generally  have  a  great  fond- 
' dancing;  and  the  wanton  manners  and 
freedoms  in  which,  although  Moham- 
>>  they  are  permitted  to  indulge,  astonish 
islem  traveller.  The  men  are  addicted 
ikenness.  Their  beverage  is  the  fresh 
'  the  date-tree,  or  an  intoxicating  drink 
d  firom  dates. 

ommerce  of  Fezzan  is  considerable,  as 
ok,  its  capital,  which  contains  about 
labltants,  is  a  depdt  for  the  productions 
ninoditiea  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Bomou, 
idan.  The  houses  are  constructed  of 
d  have  flat  roofs,  formed  of  the  boughs 
(net  which  earth  is  spread.  The  peo- 
tt  of  the  n  amber  of  walled  towns  in 
nntiy,  elevating  the  amount  to  109. 
,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  prince  who 
1  titf  eastern  part  of  Fezzan,  is  famous 
umufiacture  of  carpets,  which  are  said 
urly  equal  to  those  of  Constantinople. 
uui  estimates  the  population  of  Fezzan 
'0,000  to  75,000. 

is  governed  by  a  sultan  descended 

iSamily  of  the  sherifs.  His  power  is 
i;  but  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  pasha 
L  The  throne  is  hereditary ;  but  the 
ye*  not,  in  all  cases,  descend  from 


father  to  son :  the  eldest  prince  of  the  royal 
family  succeeds,  or  perhaps  a  nephew,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  younger  son.  This  custom  fre- 
quently occasions  contest  and  bloodshed.  The 
staltan's  palace  is  situated  within  the  castle  of 
Moursouk,  where  he  lives  with  no  other  in- 
mates than  the  eunuchs  who  wait  on  him. 
His  haram,  occupied  by  a  sultana  and  about  40 
slaves,  is  contiguous:  he  never  enters  it;  but 
the  female  whom  he  at  any  time  wishes  to  see, 
is  conducted  to  his  apartment.  On  days  of 
state  and  ceremony,  his  apparel  consists  of  a 
large  white  frock  or  shirt  of  stuff,  brocaded 
with  sUver  and  gold,  or  of  satin,  interwoven 
with  silver.  Under  this  Arock  he  wears  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Tripoli  nes:  but  the  most 
remarkable  appearance  is  that  of  his  turban, 
which,  firom  the  fore  to  the  hinder  part,  extends 
a  fhll  yard,  and  is  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
a  yard  in  breadth.  His  revenues  arise  from 
a  tax  on  cultivated  lands,  duties  on  foreign 
trade  paid  by  the  caravans,  from  royal  domains, 
and  predatory  expeditions. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  Fezzan,  the  Tuarek 
tribes  are  dispersed  over  an  immense  space. 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  are  not  bigoted  or 
intolerant.  They  are  of  an  erratic  description, 
and  evince  a  free  independent  spirit.  They  are 
stouter  than  the  wild  Arabs,  and  have  fairer 
complexions  than  the  Fezzanese;  and  the  wo- 
men, in  particular,  are  lively  and  animated.  To 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Fezzan  dwell  the 
Tibboo  tribes — a  gay  and  good-humoured,  but 
timid  race,  whose  capital  is  Bilma,  and  who 
are  constantly  suffering  from  the  predatory 
incursions  of  their  Tuarek  neighbours.  To  the 
southward  of  these  tribes  commences  the  vast 
country  of  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  which  extends 
from  Senegambia,  and  contains  several  con- 
siderable states. 

The  travels  of  Mango  Park,  in  1796,  opened 
various  countries  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans. Having  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Wooli,  wliich  is  diversified  with  hills,  dales, 
and  woods,  and  cultivated  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, he  reached  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  in- 
habited  by  Foulah  tribes.  This  country  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the 
people  pleased  him  by  their  mildness  and  civi- 
lity. Major  Gray,  who  visited  Bondou  subse- 
quently, gives  a  fuller  account  of  this  region 
and  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  say^  "  The  face  of 
the  country  is  in  general  mountainous,  but 
particularly  so  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts.  Those  mountains,  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  rock,  are  small,  and  for  the  most 
part  thinly  covered  with  low  stunted  wood. 
The  valleys,  wherein  are  situated  the  towns 
and  villages,  are  for  the  most  part  cleared  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  to  which  the  soil, 
being  a  light  sand  mixed  with  brown  vegetable 
mould,  seems  well  adapted.  Innumerable  beds 
of  torrents  intersect  these  valleys  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  serve  daring  the  rains,  being  dry  at 
all  other  times,  to  conduct  the  water  collected 
by  the  high  grounds  to  l\v&  VtXetnb  vsv^^qok- 
111-2 
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Kal'  Great  nambcn  of  tamarinds  and  baobabs, 
and  of  the  rhamnua,  lotos,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  are  beautifully  scattered  over  these  val- 
leys, which  are  rendered  still  more  picturesque 
by  the  frequent  appearance  of  a  Tillage  or 
walled  town,  in  whose  vicinity  are  always  a 
number  of  cotton  and  indigo  plantations." 

"  The  people  of  Bondou,"  says  the  Mi^or, 
*'  are  of  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  very 
active;  their  skin  is  of  a  light  copper  colour, 
and  their  faces  are  of  a  form  approaching 
nearer  to  those  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted. 
The  hair  too  is  not  so  short  or  woolly  as  that 
of  the  black,  and  their  eyes  are,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  larger  and  rounder,  of  a 
better  colour,  and  more  expressive.  The  wo- 
men in  particular,  who,  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  might  vie,  in  point  of  figure,  with  those 
of  the  most  exquisitely  fine  forms  in  Europe, 
are  of  a  more  lively  disposition  and  more  deli- 
cate form  of  face,  than  either  the  Serrawollies, 
Mandingoes,  or  Joloffs.  They  are  extremely 
neat  in  their  persons  and  dress,  and  are  very 
fond  of  amber,  coral,  and  glass  beads  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  with  which  they  profusely 
adorn  their  heads,  necks,  wrists,  and  ancles ; 
gold  and  silver,  too,  are  often  formed  into 
small  buttons,  which  are  intermixed  with  the 
former  on  the  head,  and  into  rings  and  chains 
worn  on  the  wrists  and  ancles.  They  always 
wear  a  veil  throvm  loosely  over  the  head :  this 
is  manufactured  by  themselves  from  cotton, 
and  is  intended  to  imitate  thin  muslin,  at  which 
they  have  not  by  any  means  made  a  bad  attempt. 
The  other  parts  of  their  dress,  with  few  excep- 
tions of  silk  and  printed  cotton  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  coast,  are  entirely  of  their  own 
manufacture." 

In  the  territory  of  Kayaaga,  the  air  and  cli- 
mate are  more  pure  and  salubrinuK  than  at  any 
of  the  settlements  near  the  coast:  the  rouniry 
exhibits  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills  aud  vallt-ys, 
and  the  vrindings  of  the  Senegal,  which  de- 
scends from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interiur, 
make  the  scenery  on  its  banks  very  pic- 
turesque. The  inhabitants  arc  attHclied  to 
commerce,  and  their  government  is  a  despotic 
monarchy. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Kasson,  the  number  of 
tovms  and  villages,  and  the  extensive  culti- 
vation around  them,  surpaHsed  everything 
which  Mr.  Park  had  previously  seen  in  Africa. 
A  gross  calculation  might  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  delightful  plain, 
from  the  fiact,  that  the  king  of  Kasson  could 
raise  4000  fighting  men  by  the  sound  of  his 
war-drum. 

At  Kemmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta,  he  had 
an  audience  of  tbe  king,  who  advised  him  to 
return  to  Kasson,  telling  him  that  it  was  not 
in  hit  power  to  afford  him  much  assistance,  as 
all  kind  of  eommonication  between  Kaarta  and 
Bambarra  had  been  interrupted  by  a  war.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  continue  his  journey; 
aad,  la  hi*  progreu^  he  sent  presents  to  Ali, 


king  of  Lndunar,  requeating 
paas  throogh   hi*  territories, 
afterwards,  one  of  All's  slave 
instructions,  as  he  pretended, 
as  far  as  Goomba;  but,  before  h 
he  was  seised  by  a  party  of  3d 
veyed  him  to  Benoum.     The 
him  a  prisoner  more  than  xhm 
during  the  confusion  which  en 
quence  of  the  success  of  the  1 
who  had  invaded  the  country,  h 
to  regain  his  liberty.    His  joy 
he  tells  us,  it  is  impossible  tc 
he  soon  found  that  his  real  sit 
tressful  in  the  extreme:  he  wa< 
a  barren  wilderness;    and,  alt 
long  time,  exposed  to  the  bum 
sun,  which  was  reflected  with  d 
from  the  hot  sand,  his  sufferii 
became  so  intolerable,  that  he 
sand,  and  expected  the  tmmedij 
death.     Nature,  however,  resu 
tions :  he  continued  his  pemrrii 
length  beheld  the  Niger.    "  I 
"  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  grea 
mission— the  long-sought  for.  n 
glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  as 
Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flo' 
the  eastward.    I  hastened  to  tl 
having  drunk  of  the  water,  lifted 
thanks  in  prayer  to  the  Great 
things,  for  having  thus  far  rrowi 
vours  vrith  success."   Having  set 
disputed  point,  he  proceeded  to  > 
tal  of  Bambarra,  which  he  tbt 
"  Sego,  properly  speaking,  cons 
tinct  towns;  tvro  on  the  uorthe 
Niger,  and  two  on  the  southen 
surrounded  vrith  high  mud  wa 
are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square 
roofs;    some  of  them  have  t 
many  of  them  are  white-wash* 
buildings,  Moorish  mosques  a 
qtiarter;  and  the  Btreet:>,  the 
broad  enough  for  every  use/ 
country  where   wheel -carria 
unknown.     From  the  best 
make,  I  have  reason  U)  belie 
tains  above  30,000  inhabits 
this  extensive  city,  the  nnir 
the  river,  the  crowded  popu 
tivated    state  of   the  sor 
formed  a  prospect  of  ciril 
ficence  which  1  little  cxp< 
bosom  of  Africa." 

But,  when  he  had  advan 
gress  was  unfortunately 
pical  rains,  the  low  stati 
other  difiaculties;  and  h< 
vels  to  the  eastward.  "  at 
Bennell,  "  more  than  si 
Cape  Verd,  and  precisely 
The  line  of  distance  ar 
ence  of  longitude  is  a 
miles,  or  1090  British. ' 
tremity  of  Africa;  a 
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«  of  the  desired  station,  Tim* 
>eyond  what  any  other  Euro- 
to  have  reached." 
ley  of  exploration  was  under- 
rk,  in  1805,  at  the  request  of 
try.  With  a  party  of  soldiers 
.  of  Goree,  and  a  few  artificers, 
d  his  adventurous  course  to 
sed  through  the  sylvan  wilder- 
crossed  the  Faleme,  reached 

Dindikoo,  and  beheld  vrith 
;es  romantically  built  in  the 
ns  of  Konkodoo:  but,  when 
the  Niger,  his  prospect  was 
inous.  Of  thirty-eight  men 
anied  him,  all  but  seven  had 
I  fktigue  and  indisposition; 
ifFering  from  severe  sickness. 
»noes  to  convey  his  party  to 
ient  forward  the  interpreter 
of  the  presents,  to  Mansong, 
barra,  to  obtain  the  protection 
,  and  permission  to  buUd  a 
K)se  of  continiiing  the  voyage 
For  some  days,  whUe  the 
absent.  Park  laboured  under 
consequence  of  the  unfavour- 
ch  reached  him.  His  fears, 
it  length  dissipated  by  the 
lenger  from  Mansong,  with  a 
ame.     He  therefore  set  for- 

way  was  met  by  Isace,  who 
was  something  mysterious  in 
(ansong.     In  fact,  the  ruler 

begun  to  feel  suspicion  and 
arpose  of  the  traveller's  visit, 
s  feeling,  that  he  sent  Modi- 
t  minister,  to  meet  Park  at 
i  why  he  had  come  to  Bam- 
at  a  train  from  such  a  distant 
)ly  of  Park  was  judicious  and 
u  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
a  trading  people,  and  that  all 
ue  which  the  Moors  and  the 
ring  to  Sego,  are  made  by  us. 

a  good  gun— who  made  it? 

We  sell  them  to  the  Moors; 

them  to  Timbuctoo,  where 
a  higher  rate ;  the  people  of 
lem  to  the  people  of  Jenne  at 
ce;  and  the  people  of  Jenne 
u."  These  arguments  and 
revailed,  and  Park  received 
Id  a  boat  at  any  one  of  four 
Ing  was  the  place  which  he 

large  and  flourishing  town, 

market,  and  an  active  com- 
ifter  considerable  difficulty, 
ere  converted  into  a  schooner, 
°e  the  name  of  the  Joliba. 
occupied,  he  lost  his  brother- 
son,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
I  puty  was  now  reduced  to 
one  of  whom  was  deranged. 
VM  he  to  persevere,  that  he 
t  pflndit  in  tracing  the  course 


of  the  Niger,  though  he  were  left  alone,  and 
half  dead. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1805,  he  set  out  on 
his  voyage,  which  he  called  "  turning  his  face 
towards  England."  But  England  he  was 
doomed  to  see  no  more.  A  long  time  elapsed 
before  any  tidings  of  him  reached  his  native 
country.  At  length,  melancholy  intelligence 
of  him  was  obtained.  It  appears  that,  when 
Park  quitted  Samsanding,  he  had  increased  his 
party  to  nine,  he  having  hired  Amadi  Fatouma 
as  an  interpreter,  and  purchased  three  slaves. 
He  continued  his  voyage  prosperously  for  an 
immense  distance  down  the  river,  passing 
Silla,  Jenne,  Kabra,  Timbuetoo,  Kafifo,  and 
other  places,  meeting  with  no  opposition  ex- 
cept attacks  from  individuals  at  Kabra  and 
Timbuctoo,  which  were  repelled  by  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry.  At  Yoouri  he  landed  Amadi, 
the  interpreter,  whose  services  ended  at  that 
place,  ijnadi  was  instantly  summoned  before 
the  king,  who  complained  bitterly  that  the 
white  men  had  passed  by  without  making  him 
any  presents.  To  avenge  this  slight,  the  savage 
ruler  pat  Amadi  into  irons,  and  sent  a  body  of 
troops  in  pursuit  of  the  voyagers.  These  troops 
reached,  sooner  than  the  vessel,  a  place  called 
Boussa,  where  the  river  is  so  hemmed  in  with 
rocks  that  only  a  narrow  channel  is  left ;  and 
there  they  took  post.  On  his  arrival,  Park, 
nevertheless,  resolved  to  make  good  bis  pas- 
sage. "The  people  began  to  attack  him« 
throwing  lances,  pikes,  arrovrs,  and  stones. 
He  defended  himself  a  long  time,  when  two  of 
his  slaves  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  were  killed. 
The  crew  threw  everything  they  had  into  the 
river,  and  kept  firing;  but,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  fatigue,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
boat  against  the  current,  and  seeing  no  pro- 
bability of  escaping,  Mr.  Park  took  hold  of  one 
of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  water. 
Others  did  the  same,  and  they  were  all  drowned 
in  the  stream  in  attempting  to  escape.  The 
only  slave  that  remained  in  the  schooner, 
seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons 
into  it  without  ceasing,  stood  up,  and  said  to 
them,  '  Stop  throwing  now ;  you  see  nothing 
in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself;  therefore 
cease.  Take  me  and  the  canue,  but  don't  kill 
me.'  They  took  possession  of  both,  and  carried 
them  to  the  king."  Thus  perished  the  adven- 
turous traveller,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
solving  the  long-disputed  problem  as  to  the 
termination  of  the  coarse  of  the  Niger. 

With  respect  to  the  far-famed  city  of  Tim- 
buctoo, so  long  the  object  of  anxious  research, 
a  scanty  portion  of  information  has  at  length 
been  obtained.  It  appears,  from  Leo  AfHcanus, 
that,  in  the  year  1215,  a  kingdom  was  founded 
at  Timbuctoo  by  a  Moorish  chief;  that  some 
of  its  rulers  were  warlike  princes,  and  extended 
their  frontiers  in  all  directions ;  that  they  had 
4  splendid  court,  encouraged  commerce,  and 
made  their  country  flourish.  When  the  Portu- 
guese were  prosecuting  their  career  of  African 
discovery,  they  received  poTnvQxiA  ^^tco'oas*  ^\ 
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T^yon  did  not  even  reach  the  extre- 
•xaatjn ;  but  Hornemaim  proceeded  as 
s  aoathward  as  the  10th  degree  of 
l^Xitnde:  yet,  as  his  proRress  to  that 
ough  undoubted)  has  not  been  speci- 
*<nribed,  all  the  credit  of  the  recent 
>xi  is  due  to  Major  Denham  and  Cap- 
F>erton,  who  reached  Musfeia,  which 
I  about  9  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 
ted  from  Tripoli,  through  Fezzan  and 
leaert,  to  the  Tibboo  territory,  and 

■  near  Bilma,  the  capital,  by  the  sul- 
•t  &o  spear-men,  and  100  women,  who 
^emselves  and  the  strangers  by  singing 
:mg.  The  town  is  in  a  hollow,  and  is 
Led  by  low  walls  of  mud ;  the  inhabi- 

■  lK>orly  lodged,  and  scantily  ftirnished 
necessaries  of  life,  though  they  carry 

ie  in  salt,  which  they  find  in  the  neigh- 
^es.  They  are  well  made,  but  not 
ve  sharp  copper-coloured  faces,  large 
^  flat  noses ;  they  are  lively  and  active, 
*o  bold  or  courageous  as  the  Tuareks 
Jabs. 

'^S  in  the  Kanera  territory,  a  province 
"^ipire  of  Bomou,  the  strangers  rested 
>Wii  consisting  of  circular  rush-built 
^he  best  of  which  are  two  apartments, 
'^y  mat-work,  for  each  sex.  For  a  long 
ey  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
^tte»  i  but  they  now  found  themselves 
'U-wooded  country.  At  length  they 
Kouka,  where  the  emperor,  who  is 
le  Sheik  of  Spears,  then  resided.  By 
ce  they  were  honoured  with  a  favour* 
option. 

}J  lies  between  the  10th  and  I5th  degrees 
itude,  and  the  12th  and  ISth  degrees  of 
'ttde.  To  the  eastward  it  is  bounded 
^e  Tchad,  which  covers  several  thou* 
i&re  miles  of  country,  and  contains 
habited  islands.  From  March  to  the 
iQe,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  exces- 
'  thermometer  frequently  rising  to  107 
except  a  few  hours  before  daylight, 
'inks  to  86  degrees.  In  May  there  are 
einpests,  and  the  lightning  is  particu- 
itructive.  In  July,  almost  continual 
-itr,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  overflow 
at  extent.  The  winter,  wliich  is  the 
^able  season,  commences  in  October, 
Cool  breezes  then  restore  health  and 
I  to  the  people,  who  suffer  severely 
be  damp  weather  from  fevers  and  agues, 
any  off  great  numbers  in  every  year, 
eiiig  very  industrious,  the  Bomouese 
fttfflciently  profit  by  the  fertility  which 
>1  possesses  in  many  parts.  Tet  they 
tne  wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  a  great 
r  of  millet,  (the  chief  food  of  the  com- 
>ple,)  and  four  species  of  beans.  Their 
plement  of  husbandry  is  an  ill-shaped 
de  from  iron  found  in  the  mountains 
Ian;  and  the  labonrs  of  their  wretched 
ore  devolve  almost  entirely  on  the  wo- 
loit  of  their  grain  is  reaped  within  two 


or  three  months  of  its  being  scattered  on  the 
earth;  for  the  operation  can  scarcely  be  called 
sowing.  Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild;  and  the 
latter  is  of  a  superior  qiudity.  Fruit-trees  are 
very  scarce,  and  their  produce  is  far  trova.  be- 
ing excellent.  The  people  attend  more  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle  than  to  agriculture.  The 
beasts  of  burden  chiefly  used  axe  the  ox  and 
the  ass.  Only  persons  of  opulence  and  dis- 
tinction have  camels  in  their  possession.  "The 
game,"  says  the  major,  "is  abundant,  and  con- 
sists of  antelopes,  gazelles,  hares,  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  red  deer,  with  annulated 
horns,  called  koorigum,  partridges  very  large, 
small  grouse,  wild  ducks,  geese,  snipes,  and 
the  ostrich,  the  flesh  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
Pelicans,  spoonbills,  the  Balearic  crane,  in 
great  numbers,  with  a  variety  of  other  large 
birds  of  the  crane  species,  are  also  found  in  the 
marshes.  The  woods  abound  with  the  Guinea 
fowL  The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  which  in 
the  wet  season  approaches  the  walls  of  the 
towns ;  panthers,  and  a  species  of  tiger-cat,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
dara;the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the 
civet  cat,  the  fox,  hosts  of  monkeys,  black, 
gray,  and  brown,  and  the  elephant— the  laat 
so  numerous  as  to  be  seen  near  the  Tchad 
in  herds  of  fh)m  fifty  to  four  hundred.  This 
noble  animal  they  hunt,  and  kill  for  the  sake 
of  his  flesh,  as  well  as  the  ivory  of  his  tusk. 
The  buffalo,  the  flesh  of  which  is  a  delicacy, 
has  a  high  game  flavour.  The  crocodile  and 
the  hippopotamus  are  also  numerous,  and  the 
flesh  of  both  is  eaten.  That  of  the  crocodile  is 
extremely  flne :  it  has  a  green  firm  fat,  resem- 
bling the  turtle,  and  the  callipee  has  the 
colour,  firmness,  and  fiavour  of  the  finest  veal. 
The  giraffe  is  seen  and  killed  by  the  buffalo 
hunters,  in  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds  near 
the  Tchad.  The  insects  and  reptiles  consist  of 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  disgusting  large 
toads,  serpents  of  several  kinds,  and  a  snake 
said  to  be  harmless,  of  the  Congo  kind,  some 
times  measuring  fourteen  feet  in  length." 

Many  of  the  towns  are  surrounded  by  thick 
walls;  "and  the  houses  of  the  higher  class," 
says  Major  Denham,  "more  particularly  at 
Kouka,  have  several  court-yards,  about  which 
are  rooms  for  slaves:  they  have  also  an  inte- 
rior court,  leading  to  the  habitations  of  the  dif- 
ferent wives,  who  have,  respectively,  a  square 
walled  space  and  a  thatched  hut.  Thence  a 
staircase  leads  to  the  apartments  of  the  gentle- 
man himself,  which  consist  of  two  buildings 
like  turrets,  with  a  terrace  of  communication 
between  them,  affording  a  view  into  the  street 
fW)m  a  castellated  window.  The  walls  are 
made  of  reddish  clay,  as  smooth  as  stucco,  and 
the  roofs  are  tastefully  arched  with  branches, 
and  thatched  with  a  species  of  grass.  The 
horns  of  the  antelope  serve  as  substitutes  for 
nails  or  pegs,  and  on  them  are  hung  quivers, 
bovrs,  spears,  and  shields.  Huts  of  mud,  straw, 
and  matting,  without  chimneys  or  windows, 
are  the  vrretched  lodgings  of  \\v«  '^^o^  ^ 
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mpetflaoQi  habiliments  are  stripped 
gi^en  towards  the  payment  of  his 

iterature  we  cannot  say  much.  The 
is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  with  some 
alects,  and  the  government  clerks  or 
ake  ase  of  Arabic  characters.  The 
I  general,  do  not  trouble  themselves 
1  reading  or  writing,  except  that  they 
f  cabalistic  papers,  or  written  charms, 
to  procure  benefit  or  avert  evil,  they 
erstitious  as  to  place  great  confidence, 
iduct  and  exploits  of  the  present  mler 
.ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  He 
in  Fezsan,  and,  after  visiting  Egypt, 
I  to  the  Kanem  territory,  of  which  his 
ere  natives,  and  was  there  respected 
IS  sheik,  and  as  a  moral  and  upright 
serving,  with  disgust  and  indignation, 
dence  of  the  Fellatahs,  a  nation  of 
irigin,  in  Bomou,  he  boldly  advanced 
hem,  and  obtained  such  advantages 
d  him  to  acquire  the  chief  sway.  He 
ced  on  the  throne  the  brother  of  a 
iltan,  reserving  to  himself  the  chief 
;  like  the  peishwa  in  the  chief  Mah- 
icipality.  He  added  other  territories 
1,  and  was  engaged  in  a  new  war  when 
sited  by  the  British  adventurers.  His 
ncipally  consists  of  cavalry,  and  is 
to  amount  to  30,000  men,  while  his 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exceed  10,000. 
f  officers,  as  well  as  his  own  guard, 
lely.linked  jackets  of  iron,  with  scarfs 

X. 

ifnl  neighbouring  prince  is  the  sultan 
AKA,  whose  people  are  intelligent  and 
th  large  sparkling  eyes,  wiry  curled 

noses  incUning  to  the  aquiline  form, 
nssed  by  the  active  hostility  of  the 
>  he  found,  against  their  attacks,  so 
^ee  from  the  walls  of  his  chief  town, 
>ixilt  the  town  of  Mora  in  a  moun> 
pot  of  great  natural  strength.  He  is 
Uionally  molested  by  the  Kerdies, 
ibes  almost  surround  his  dominions, 
fications  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
s  country  consist  of  palisades,  6  feet 
I  pointed,  and  Cutened  together  with 
f  raw  hide.  These  palisades  extend 
hill  to  another. 

!^  is  a  fine  country.  The  scenery  is 
iKtifkil ;  lofty  peaks  appear  with  cluster- 
'Cs  on  their  stony  sides:  even  some  of 
'v  have  an  elevation  superior  to  that 
t  of  the  Bomou  territory,  and  abound 
t«trees,  aromatic  plants,  and  flowers, 
extend,  east  and  west,  in  apparently 
kble  ridges,  and,  to  the  south,  rocky 
^  spread  tiiemselves  in  almost  every 
*le  picturesque  form.  Iron  abounds 
Ua;  and  hinges,  small  bars,  hoes,  and 
iftil  articles,  are  not  only  made  for  the 
^  use  of  the  Mandarese,  but  are  sent 
<k  Bomou. 

of  the  lake  Tchad  is  the  kinzdom  of 


Loeeoim.  It*  capital,  Keraonk,  standi  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shari,  has  high  walls,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  15,000.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  very  wide,  and  has  large  houses 
on  each  side,  Imilt  vrith  great  xmiformity,  each 
having  a  court-yard  in  firont,  and  a  handsome 
entrance  by  a  strong  door  hasped  vrith  iron. 
The  people  are  more  intelligent  and  industrious 
than  the  Boraouese,  and  the  women,  in  par- 
ticular, are  very  lively  and  agreeable.  Several 
branches  of  manufacture  are  carried  on  by 
both  sexes  with  great  spirit  and  success.  They 
make  neat  tobes  or  shirts  of  linen,  to  which 
they  give  a  fine  gloss;  and  to  their  cotton  they 
impart  that  deep  blue  dye  which  is  admired  by 
the  African  tribes. 

On  the  frontiers  of  this  country,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Central  Africa,  the  Shouaas  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  They  are  apparently 
of  Arabian  descent,  but  have  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  Northern  Africa. 
They  have  fine  open  countenances,  aquiline 
noses,  and  large  eyes;  their  complexion  is  a 
light  copper  colour;  they  unite  great  cunning 
with  courage,  are  great  charm- writers,  and,  by 
pretending  to  a  natural  gift  of  prophecy,  find 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  houses  of  the  black 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  where  they  often 
manifest  thebr  pilfering  propensities.  They 
bear,  indeed,  a  strong  resemblance,  both  in 
features  and  hablta,  to  the  gypsies  of  England. 

Eager  for  additional  exploration,  the  British 
adventurers  directed  their  course  to  the  king- 
dom of  HoiTSSA,  in  the  territory  of  Soudan.  In 
their  way  to  it  they  visited  the  province  of 
Katagoum,  subject  to  Bomou.  The  city  of 
that  name  was  the  strongest  they  had  seen 
since  they  left  Tripoli ;  and  some  of  its  houses, 
though  built  of  clay,  were  superior  to  any 
which  they  had  seen  in  Central  Africa.  The 
fields  and  villages  also  exhibited  appearances 
of  industry  and  comfort.  Houssa  likewise 
smiled  with  cultivation;  the  markets  in  the 
towns  were  well  supplied,  and  trade  appeared 
to  be  brisk.  Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
kingdom,  appeared  to  contain  above  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  govemor's  mansion  resem- 
bled a  vralled  village,  and  within  the  enclosure 
was  a  mosque.  Many  of  the  houses,  which  in 
general  were  built  of  clay,  were  neat,  clean, 
and  commodious.  "  The  market-place,"  says 
Captain  Clapperton,  "  is  filled  with  stalls  of 
bamboo,  laid  out  in  regular  streets.  Here  are 
displayed  scissors  and  knives  of  native  work- 
manship; crude  antimony  and  tin,  both  the 
produce  of  the  country;  unwrought  silk  of  a 
red  colour,  which  the  people  make  into  belts 
and  slings,  or  weave  in  stripes  with  cotton  into 
the  finest  tobes;  beads  of  glass,  coral,  and 
amber;  bracelets  of  brass,  rings  of  pewter,  and 
a  few  silver  trinkets ;  sword-blades  fh)m  Malta ; 
tobes,  turkadis,  and  turban  shawls;  coarse 
woollen  and  calico;  Moorish  dresses;  pieces 
of  Egyptian  linen,  checked,  or  striped  with 
gold;  French  writing-paper,  brought  twrai 
Barbaiy;  and  many  otViet  bx\.\c\«&  qI  VnSSi&2* 
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A  market  for  slaves  of  both  sexes,  another  for 
all  sorts  of  com  and  firuit,  and  one  also  for 
cattle,  are  holdcn  near  the  same  spot,  name- 
roasly  attended,  and  admirably  regiilated. 

In  this  town  and  neighbourhood, "  the  unmar- 
ried KirlBt  whether  slaves  or  free,  and  likewise 
the  young  unmarried  men,  wear  a  long  apron  of 
blue  and  white  check,  with  a  notched  edging 
of  red  woollen  cloth.  It  is  tied  with  two  broad 
bands,  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  and  hang- 
ing down  behind  to  the  ancles.  This  fashion  is 
peculiar  to  Soudan,  and  forms  the  only  distinc- 
tion in  dress  from  tlic  people  of  Bornou.  Both 
men  and  women  colour  their  teeth  and  lips 
with  the  flowers  of  the  gouiji  (a  dwarfish  kind 
of  oak)  and  of  the  tobacco  plant.  These 
Howers  give  a  blood-rcd  tinge,  which  is  here 
thought  a  great  beauty.  Snuff,  instead  of 
being  taken  in  our  way,  is  chewed  by  both 
sexes  in  Soudan,  and  only  by  the  men  in 
Bornou.  Smoking  is  the  general  practice  of 
the  men,  while  the  women  are  debarred 
from  it." 

Proceeding  to  Sackatoo,  the  chief  town  in 
the  territory  of  Bello,  sultan  of  the  Fellatahs, 
king  of  Uoussa,  and  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Soudan,  the  captain  was  deUghtcd  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  some  parts  of  which 
reminded  him  of  English  parks.  He  had 
several  friendly  conferences  with  the  sultan, 
whom  he  found  willing  to  form  an  amicable 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  who  re- 
quested that  a  consul  and  a  physician  might  be 
sent  to  reside  among  his  people. 

"  Sackatoo,"  says  the  captain,  "  occupies  a 
long  ridge  which  slopes  gently  toward  the 
north,  and  is  apparently  more  populous  than 
any  other  town  which  I  visited  in  the  interior 
of  Africa;  for,  unlike  most  other  towns  in 
Uoussa,  where  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered, 
it  is  laid  out  in  regular  well-built  streets.  The 
houses  approach  close  to  the  walls,  which 
were  built  by  the  present  sultan  in  1818,  the 
old  walls  being  too  confined  for  the  increasing 
population.  The  new  wall  is  between  20  and 
30  feet  high,  and  has  twelve  gates,  which  are 
regularly  closed  at  sunset.  There  are  two 
large  mosques,  besides  several  other  places  for 
prayer.  There  is  a  spacious  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  another  large  square 
in  front  of  the  sultan's  residence.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  principal  people  are  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  which  enclose  numerous  huts  and 
fiat-roofed  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish  style, 
whose  large  water-spouts  of  baked  clay,  pro- 
jecting firom  the  eaves,  resemble  at  the  first 
tsight  a  tier  of  guns.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Fellatahs,  a  bruve  and  active  race, 
and  possess  numerous  slaves,  to  whom  they 
behave  very  kindly.  Such  of  the  latter  as 
are  not  employed  in  domestic  duties,  reside 
in  houses  by  themselves,  where  they  follow 
various  trades,  of  which  the  master,  in  course, 
Tcaps  the  profit.  Their  usual  emplujrments 
an  weaving,  house-building,  shoe-making, 
and  iiua-work.   TUow  vi-Yio  ate  occml^xc^  vd 
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raising  grain  and  tending  cattle,  djM 
the  FellatahB  have  immenie  berfe  »««*  ■ 
villages  out  of  the  city.  It  is  c"^'^/^ 
private  individnals  to  free  a  nmnber  « "pj 
every  year,  acctMrding  to  their  mtsJA  **■ 
the  great  feast  afto-  the  close  of  ^  " 
enfranchised  seldom  return  to  **V!'j 
country,  but  continue  to  reside  vtu  »■*• 
masters,  still  acknowledging  themuthw^ 
riors,  and  presenting  them  yearly  wtt»F 
tion  of  their  earnings.  In  this  'o*"***^ 
saries  of  life  are  very  cheap:  bntcben  ■«■ 
in  great  plenty,  and  very  good.  The'Pj 
are  principally  civet  and  bine  ch«a  '•• 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  »!««*•  S* 
Nyfli,  of  whom  the  men  are  consUfieJ** 
expert  weavers  in  Soudan,  and  the«"»" 
best  spinners.  The  common  iniport>M»* 
nuts,  brought  ftom  the  borders  of  A^'^ 
also  coarse  calico  and  woollen  do^J*'^ 
quantities,  brass  and  pewter  diihei,  w* 
few  spices.  The  Arabs  Irom  Tripoh  W 
unvnx>ught  silk,  perfumes,  and  'PJ*!,  j 
slaves  are  both  exported  and  ijnp««J- 
great  quantity  of  Guinea  com  is  '•'"V^ 
year  by  the  Tuareks  in  exchanii;e  fora* 
the  north  side  of  the  town  th««  »*r 
marsh,  with  some  stagnant  pools:  »•'* . 


perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  pre™* 
ague,  as  the  city  stands  in  a  £ae  ai?  i^ 

The  following  is  the  manner  m  «"■ 
classes  of  the  Fellatahs  are  nMaUyoc*^ 
They  rise  at  day-break,  »-ash,  and  iVJ^, 
prayers,  count  their  beads  for  *^}^Zi 
hour,  and  then  chew  a  gora-nut,  "^.'^^ 
any ;  after  which  they  sip  a  Q1*"''' ^^ 
kie  or  furro-furrocoo,  (prepsratioBi  •  *^ 
fiowers,  and  milk  or  water.)  Abort  t» 
they  have  boiled  rice  served  "^^^JL » 
melted  butter.  After  this,  theypajfl* 
lounge  in  the  shade,  hear  the  y*^ 
prayers,  and  count  their  bead*,  }"^  *'T[ 
when  they  take  a  meal  of  P«>^*"*; '*• 
little  stewed  meat,  or  a  few  small  !»■  ^ 
then  retire  to  rest.  During  the  'j^^p 
harvest,  the  proprietors  of  eatates  "*  ^ 
their  diffeitat  slave  villages,  to  look  u^  ^ 

grain,  cotton,  or  indigo  P^***'''''''^^^ 
places  where  they  have  their  cattle.  ^^ 

of  the  principal  people,  who  all  apptM**  ^ 
up  the  number  allowed  by  the  ^'"r^ 
occupied  in  directing  the  female  jy?^ 
work,  cooking  their  hnsbandi^  ***lj^ 


and  spinning  cotton,  and  dresiiaf  ^  ^ 

teeth,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes;  '^T^^  ' 

up  no  little  time.    They  aln  tato  ^^ 


their  spare  cotton,  grain,  ftmo-fUiw**'^ 
cakes  f^ied  in  butter,  and  ftied  fiak:  «•  ^ 


are  usually  caught  hy  tlM  joaDgcr  >—-    ^ 
Much  time  is  spent  in  paying  tU  x^^ 
visits;    for  they  are  great  gwsif»J^ ^ 
allowed  more  liberty  thaa  the  l***"" 
Mohammedan  wtnnea.  y-j 

The  dtns  of  the  moi  kaiedcM*<"* 
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bite  tarbaii,  part  of  which,  or 
brow  and  ejes ;  another  fold 
nose,  wliich  covers  tlie  month 
; down  on  the  breast;  a  wlute 
ae  breast,  and  short  in  the 
lite  tobe,  and  white  trowsert, 
1  or  Kreen  silk,  and  a  pair  of 
this  is  the  dress  of  the  greater 
:hjr  inliabitants.  When  tra- 
T,  over  the  turban,  a  broad- 
lat,  with  a  round  low  crown, 
affect  icreat  sanctity  or  leam> 
tobes  and  blue  turbans  orer 
-.h  the  end  hanging  down 
er.  a  white  check  tobe^  white 
and  sandals.  Some  are  con- 
aw  hat  only ;  but  all  wear  a 
irried  over  the  left  shoulder, 
e  a  cloth,  striped  with  blue, 
ailing  as  low  as  the  ancles; 
e  ears,  about  an  inch  and  a 
l>racelets  of  horn,  glass,  brass, 
iccording  to  the  quality  of  the 
e  neck,  beads  and  strings  of 
und  the  ancles,  brass,  copper, 
letimes  rings  on  the  toes  as 
The  fashionable  ornament  is  a 
ildered  fast  to  a  ring.  The 
e  pewter,  brass,  and  copper 
is  generally  turned  up  like  a 
of  the  head,  with  something 
langing  down  firom  each  ex- 
efore  the  ears.  Some  of  the 
hare  the  hair  Mxzed  out  at 
id  the  head;  others  have  the 
nr  small  plaits,  going  round 
ibbon  or  bandeau.  This,  and 
ts,  are  well  smeared  over  with 
i.  The  razor  is  applied  to 
n  places,  and  to  give  a  high 
the  forehead ;  they  thin  the 
le  line,  which,  with  the  eye- 
I  with  pounded  lead  ore :  this 
ig  over  them  a  pen  that  has 
tiis  ore.  The  teeth  are  then 
a-nut,  and  a  root  of  a  shining 
hands  and  feet,  the  toe  and 
ttained  red  with  henna.  A 
td  is  fit  to  appear  in  the  best 
king-glass  is  a  circular  piece 
I  incli  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
1  box,  and  is  often  applied  to. 
of  the  better  sort  of  people 
e  same  manner  as  their  mo- 
nive  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten: 
luve  very  little  dress,  except 
iron,  scolloped  or  vandyked 
sloth,  with  two  long  broad 
round  in  the  same  manner, 
low  as  the  heels  behind.  This 
s  poorer  sort  of  people,  until 

•  also  of  a  great  many  of  the 
es. 

•  are  celebrated  without  any 
'The  bride,  as  far  as  I  was  in- 
}tain  Clapperton,  "  is  always 


consulted  by  her  parents,  but  a  reftisal  on  her 
part  is  unknown.  The  poorer  class  of  people 
make  up  matters  much  in  the  same  way ;  that 
is,  after  having  got  the  consent  of  one  another, 
they  ask  thehr  father  and  mother.  The  dowry 
given  by  a  man  of  good  condition  with  regard 
to  riches,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  young  fe- 
male slaves;  carved  and  mounted  calabashes 
or  gourds,  filled  with  millet,  dourra,  and  rice; 
cloths  for  the  loins ;  bracelets,  and  the  equipage 
of  her  toilet;  and  one  or  two  large  wooden  mor- 
tars for  beating  com,  &c.,  and  stones  for  grind- 
ing, &&;— even  these  are  carried  in  procession 
on  the  heads  of  her  female  slaves,  whui  she 
first  goes  to  her  husband's  house." 

They  always  bury  their  dead  behind  the  house 
which  the  deceased  occupied  while  living.  The 
following  day,  all  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  decMiaed  visit  the  head  of  the  Cunily,  and 
rit  a  while  with  the  bereaved  party.  If  the  hus- 
band dies,  the  widow  returns  to  the  house  of 
her  parents,  vrith  the  property  she  brought  with 
her. 

The  readiness  which  Sultan  Bello  had  ex- 
pressed,  to  open  a  commereial  intercourse  with 
England,  induced  the  British  government,  in 
1825,  to  send  a  mission  to  Sockatoo,  his  capital. 
Captain  Clapperton  was  the  person  selected, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Pearce,  an 
excellent  draughuman.  Dr.  Morrison,  a  navy 
surgeon,  and  Richard  Lander,  a  faithAtl  and 
intelligent  attendant.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  travellers  should  proceed  to  the  Qulf  of 
Benin,  as  the  nearest  point  to  the  kingpdom  of 
Hotissa;  and  they  were  accordingly  landed  at 
Badagry,  on  the  7th  of  December.  At  their 
outset  they  wero  guilty  of  great  imprudence, 
by  sleeping  for  two  nights  in  the  open  air;  the 
result  was,  that,  before  three  weeks  had  elapsed, 
Pearce  and  Morrison  were  dead,  and  Clapper- 
ton himself  was  suffering  ttom  ague.  He, 
however,  pursued  his  way,  accompanied  only 
by  Lander,  and  a  black  named  Pascoe,  whom 
he  had  hired  at  Badagiy. 

The  country  through  which  the  travellers  be- 
gan their  journey  was  the  kingdom  of  Yariba, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Dahomey.  They  found 
it  thickly  peopled,  by  a  cheerftd  and  industrious 
race,  and  generally  well  cultivated;  and  they 
were  received  with  kindness  and  respect.  In 
their  way  to  Eyeo,  or  Katunga,  the  capital,  they 
passed  through  several  considerable  towns,  in 
which  various  manufactures  were  carried  on. 
Katunga,  to  which  Clapperton  was  joyfiilly 
welcomed,  is  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  seven  large  markets ;  but  in  its  circuit  there 
are  many  fields  and  open  spaces.  A  belt  of 
thick  wood  runs  round  the  walls,  which  ore 
built  of  clay,  and  about  20  feet  high,  and  sur- 
rounded vrith  a  dry  ditch.  Yariba  is  an  exten- 
sive state,  the  king  of  which  is  despotic;  but 
the  government  appears  to  have  been  mild  and 
humane  for  a  long  period. 

The  kindness  of  the  sable  monarch  was  pro- 
ductive  of  some  vexation  tu  his  white  guest. 
Clapperton  was  eager  to  proceed,  t.haX>M  xd^i^ie^V 
KKK 
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It^  banka  "embellished  with  mighty 
^d  elegant  shruba,  which  were  clad  in 
id  luxuriant  foliage,  aome  of  lively  green, 
L^rrs  at  darker  hoes;  and  little  birds 
-X^-fCing  merrily  among  their  branches. 
•cent  festoons  of  creeping  plants,  always 
KU-xiK  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
^^>opin|;  to  the  water's  edge,  formed 
•«  natural  grottos." 
^O'ing  their  course,  the  travellers  reached 
^x&d  of  Zagoshi,  where  they  exchanged 
^^aU  canoes  for  one  which  was  larger 
ckirie  commodious.     Zagoshi  is  about  15 

1^^*  "^^  ^  miles  wide,  scarcely  rising 
*^*«  level  of  the  river,  and  many  of  its 
l^tanding  in  the  water.  But  it  is  thickly 
^  by  an  industrious,  obliging,  and  hospi- 
'^^*^  who  excel  in  manu&cturing  cotton 
^'^d  trowsers,  and  caps  of  mixed  silk  and 
,  Their  mler  possesses  600  canoes;  and 
''°'*^^  and  his  insular  sitiiation,  enables 
^'^  •**  his  enemies  at  defiance.    About  two 

from  Zagoshi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
'  ^  *he  dty  of  Rabba,  which  is,  in  point  of 
1**  »ext  Fellatah  city  of  Sockatoo, 
J^ttinu  Zagoshi,  the  voyagers  were,  in  two 
**  ^ViTied  more  than  a  hundred  miles  by 
^^"^t,  in  an  easterly  direction.  In  this 
^5*  the  Niger  was  from  two  to  six  miles 
^■■•dth,  sometimes  bordered  by  swamps,  at 
.  uiaes  by  lofty  mountains.  It  swarmed 
nver  horsey  the  unwieldy  gambols  of 
•^Placed  their  fragile  vessel  in  constant 
2^*^  At  Egga,  a  town  4  miles  long,  and  3 
2!  '"WKi,  the  people  crowded  round  to 
y^  tight  of  them,  and  the  aged  chief 
^ed  "that  they  were  strange  looking 
J*»  and  well  worth  seeing."  Here  they 
Tteld  that  their  future  progress  would  be 
^^U,  for  that  they  would  find  only  tribes 
'*ted  to  robbery  and  murder.  Undismayed, 
"^nt,  they  pursued  their  way,  touched  at 
^tBia,  where  the  same  story  was  repeated. 
*m,  and  then  went  on  till  they  reached  a 
^ior  4  miles  broad,  which  joined  the  Niger 
I  the  eastward.  This  was  the  Tchadda.  A 
Qdlet  above  the  Tchadda,  the  N  iger  changes 
oarae  fhim  the  eastward  to  the  southward; 
4  eonrse  it  retains. 

•  nqragers  were  now  approaching  towards 
iariiiiiiation  of  their  arduous  enterprise, 
now  within  a  hundred  leagues  of 
Their  perils,  however,  were  not  at 
j.  Once,  at  a  place  called  Bocqua,  their 
waa  endangered  by  their  being  mistaken 
emiea;  and  at  Kirrie,  lower  down  the 
they  were  made  prisoners,  and  narrowly 
,1  death.  In  the  latter  case,  they  were 
[  to  Eboe,  a  very  large  tovrn,  inhabited 
Iroiifcen  and  brutal  population.  There 
ere  ranaomed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
0  tl**  coast,  and  who  conveyed  them  to 
fftm  mouths  of  the  river,  whence  they 
^ed  to  Fernando  Po.  They  reached 
d  b>  March,  1831  The  veil  of  mystery, 
•o  long  hung  over  the  Niger,  Joliba, 


or  Qnorra,  was  thus  at  length  removed  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  Ricliard  Lander. 
This  stream,  which  has  a  course  of  2300  mUes, 
enters  the  Oulf  of  Guinea  by  several  mouths, 
which  form  an  extensive  delta  between  the 
bights  of  Biafira  and  Benin. 

Commercial  enterprise  soon  followed  the 
path  which  was  thus  opened  for  it  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  A  body  of  gentlemen,  at 
Liverpool,  formed  a  company,  and  fitted  out 
two  iron  steamers,  the  one  of  40^  the  other  of 
16.horse  power,  which  were  to  be  attended  by 
a  sailing-vessel  of  200  tons,  laden  with  goods. 
Richard  Lander  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
this  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
liaird,  one  of  the  planners  of  it.  Lieutenant 
Allen,  of  the  navy,  was  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  survey  the  river.  On  the  16th  of 
October,  1832,  the  little  squadron  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the  outlets  of 
the  river  which  they  were  about  to  ascend. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  attack  the  adventurers, 
which  increased  in  malignity  as  they  passed 
among  swamps,  "  covered  vrith  mangrove,  cab- 
bage, and  palm-trees,  whence  the  fen-damp 
rose  in  the  morning  cold  and  clammy,  like  the 
smoke  of  a  wet  wood  fire."  In  a  short  time 
they  lost  nearly  twenty  of  their  number.  From 
some  unexplained  cause,  their  progress  was  so 
slow,  that  they  were  a  month  in  reaching 
Iddah,  which  is  not  more  than  300  miles  up 
the  river.  Above  Iddah,  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Niger  becomes  mountainous  and 
picturesque;  there  the  sick  began  to  recover. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Tchadda  with  the 
Niger,  the  latter,  sajrs  Mr.  Laird,  is  "an  im- 
mense river  about  3000  yards  wide,  flowing 
majestically  between  its  banks,  which  rise 
gradually  to  a  considerable  height,  and  are 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  brushwood, 
griving  them  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's 
park;  while  the  smoke  ascending  from  different 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  number  of  canoes 
floating  on  its  bosom,  gave  it  an  aspect  of 
security  and  peace  Car  beyond  any  African 
scene  1  had  yet  witnessed." 

In  the  hope  of  opening  a  beneficial  trade 
at  Fundah,  the  voyagers  proceeded  up  the 
Tchadda,  and  Mr.  Laird  visited  the  ruler  of 
that  city.  He  found,  however,  that  the  sable 
monarch  was  more  disposed  to  rob  than  to 
traffic;  he  was  in  danger  during  the  whole 
stay,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  kept  as  a 
prisoner,  or  even  murdered,  had  be  not,  by  a 
clever  stratagem,  excited  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  monarch  of  Fundah.  Shortly  after 
his  escape,  he  returned  to  England. 

After  his  departure,  Mr.  Lander  and  Mr. 
Oldfield  resolved  to  penetrate  further  up  the 
Tchadda,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  lead 
them  to  Lake  Tchad;  an  expectation  which 
seems  to  have  rested  upon  no  solid  grounds. 
The  impossibility  of  procuring  provisions  com- 
pelled them,  however,  to  desist,  alter  they  had 
gone  a  considerable  distance.  The  voyagers 
next  proceeded  up  the  Niger  to  BabW,'«\i\^>Dk. 
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rontaina  about  40,000  inhabitanta,  and  i«  the 
n>Dtrf>  of  a  frmit  tnule  with  the  neiKhbourinK 
coiititrips.  The  snrronndinK  territory  ia  very 
fertile,  and  abounds  In  icrain,  vefcetablea.  and 
cattle.  The  ruler  of  the  kinfcdom  haa  an  army 
of  about  S0.000  foot,  and  6000  horse.  lie  was 
little  disposed  to  traffic  with  the  voyagers,  and 
expressed  bis  opinion  of  them  pretty  freely  to 
tlieir  African  servant.  He  censured  him  for 
arcompanyiafc  dox*  and  unbelievers,  adding, 
"It  is  well  known,  that  in  their  own  country 
titey  eat  black  men,  and  dye  red  cloth  with 
t  heir  blood.  Besides  they  know  nothing— not 
even  Allah;  and,  after  death,  they  are  our 
Maves  in  paradise." 

The  party  now  descended  the  ^'i((er,  and 
reached  Fernando  Po  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1«3.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
Mr.  Oldfleld  to  reascend  the  river,  while  Lander 
«<>nt  to  Cape  Coast  tor  a  supply  of  cowriea. 
( )ldfleld  retraced  his  course  as  farastheTcbadda, 


carried  on  some  tralBc  with  the  natives,  wU 
then  dropped  down  the  atream  ai^ala.  Wkut 
Oldfleld  waa  abaent.  Lander  had  returned  bm 
Cape  Coaat,  and  had  bren  attacked  by  ik 
people  of  Hyammah,  and  tvro  neijchboiimf 
towns.  Three  of  hia  men  had  been  shot,  ml 
several  wonnded,  and  he  himself  had  rttfMl 
a  ball  in  the  thish,  which  ultimatriy  tenuaarf 
the  existence  of  thia  worthy  and  enteipfim 
individual.  In  November,  Mr.  Oldfleld  umd 
at  Falmouth. 

Since  that  period,  commerce  haa  iaerMe' 
vrith  this  part  of  Africa,  but  no  impoitat  d- 
dition  haa  been  made  to  our  knowlednc  of  ik 
interior.  An  expedition,  which  waa  fltted  i< 
fbr  the  purpoae  of  estabiiahinK  a  fhetoiyiti 
considerable  distance  up  the  Niicer,  aad  tm 
which,  both  commercially  and  KeognpUafr 
much  was  expected,  haa  recently  had  a  is- 
astrooa  termination;  the  nu^}ority  ottktfn- 
sons  enKaieed  in  it  having  periahed  hj 
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PaociKnine  southward  from  the  fh)ntiers  of 
Morocco,  we  pass  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Sahara  or  Desert,  which  extends  firom 
Itiledulirrrid  over  an  immense  space,  in  almost 
every  direction.  We  may  here  observe,  that, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Alfcerine  and  Tunisian 
tprritories,  a  sandy  and  barren  country,  which 
few  tribes  inhabit,  is  called  Biledulfrerid,  (either 
tlie  Land  of  Dates,  or  the  Dry  Country:)  it  ia 
not  destitute  of  rivulets,  and  sprinxs  are  found 
by  difftnnic:  but  it  seldom  rains,  and  the 
ilroairht  precludes  the  production  of  com.  The 
Sahara  has  been  termed  *  a  vast  sea  of  lifeless 
und,"  and  also  a  "  prodigious  expanse  of  red 
Kflud  and  sand-Rtone  rock;"  and  the  inter- 
spersed oases  are  not  very  numerous  or  exten- 
sive. The  tribes  which  occupy  the  country 
nearest  to  the  western  roast,  are  the  Monsele- 
inines,  Mongearts,  Wadrlims  Labdessebahs, 
and  Trasans,  who  extend  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sieneical. 

To  the  north  of  the  Senefral,  among  the 
tribes  Just  mentioned,  and  in  the  iHth  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  commences  the  country  called 
SKxaoAXBiA.  Its  southern  boundary  is  in 
the  ;ith  degree  of  N.  latitude.  Some  geogra- 
phers, however,  limit  it  within  narrower  bounds 
on  the  south,  and  consider  Sierra  I/Cone  as 
forming  a  part  of  Guinea;  but  we  shall  not 
adopt  their  line  of  demarcation.  In  longitude, 
Senegambia  extends  tiom  the  flrontier  of  Bam- 
barra,  in  6^  degrees,  to  the  Atlantic,  in  about 
Ifi|  dmcea.  The  moat  eaaterly  point  is  the 
angle  formed  by  Cape  Verd  in  17^  degrees  of 
K.  longitude.  This  extensive  territory  is  watered 
by  sevpral  large  rivers,  which,  as  we  proceed 
from  north  to  south,  occur  in  the  following 


order:— Che  Senegal,  the  OamMa.  the  Cs^ 
the  Jeba,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  NnahK  * 
Scarcies,  which  receives  the  Kobba  li  * 
lower  part  of  iu  course,  the  Bokellc;  aai* 
Kasamania.  Of  theae,  the  Senegal,  the  6* 
bia,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  are  the  eUet  ft 
principal  divisiona  of  Seneftambia  are  tkt  f^ 
countiy,  Incloding  the  kingdknna  or  sttfntf 
Cayor,  Sim,  Saliun,  Brack,  or  Wal.  aad  V» 
krore;  FooU  Toro,  eaat  at  the  ToW  eoiMV: 
Fbota  Bondoo,  east  of  FooU  ToroaadVill 
and  sooth  of  Galam;  Ki48aga,orGalai^fl>tk 
Senegal :  Bambook,  eaat  of  the  Faknaf  (elM 
is  one  of  the  tributary  atreama  of  theflituJI 
and  south  of  Galam ;  Kaaaon.  eaat  of  IM"** 
Mandingo  country,  including  VTooIIL  «■  "^ 
northern  bank  of  the  Gambia;  JaUoa-kaiA 
or  country  of  the  Jallonkaa;  Fbota  JsDik 
or  kingdom  of  Teembo.  Of  thcae,  Pswfcii> 
is  celebrated  for  the  large  qaaadty  of  fi'' 
which  it  prodneee,  which  haa  oec^OBB'kii 
be  called  the  Pern  of  Wcatcm  Aftk^  k^ 
large  portion  of  Senegambia  ia  sMattiiM* 
and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  whato  of  i^ 
coimtiy  ia  intensely  hot.  Tk»  fleasiwk* 
articles  of  export  are  gum,  gol<  tfoiy.  ki^* 
wax,  African  teak,  rice  and  malae,  Ud(%  P^ 
oil,  timber,  horaea  and  huUoeka.  tuiluiii  itfl 
and  orehiL  No  Euopeaa  power  has  aay  tM^ 
torial  poaseaaion  in  thia  eooatiy,  bat  thi  b*> 
lish,  French,  and  Poitagiieoe.    ThoM  of  it> 


of  St.  Mary.  The  FKneh  have  a  .. 
on  the  island  of  Gorec.  acar  Cap*  ToA  w' 
others  at  St.  Louia.  Podbor,  aad  lahAMi^ 
Senegal.    The  PoitnguMa  hetmk§,ii^^i^ 


EngUah  are  awatly  on  the  Gamble  thi  wm 
important  of  which  ia  Bathnrst.  oa  Ike  !§>■' 
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the  leading  one  is  Bisuo,  are  ditpened  alonfc 
the  banks  of  the  Bio  Orande  and  the  Kasa- 


At  the  sonth-weston  extremity  of  Senegam- 

Ua  fe  the  Britiah  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.    Tlic 

Mea  of  establishing  a  iiree  negro  settlement  in 

this  qoarter  was  first  suggested,  in  ITKi,  by  Mr. 

Smeathmaa;  after  whose  death  the  measure 

mam  taken  up  by  Mr.  GrauTille  Sharp.    It  was 

carried  into  execution  in  1787,  when  400  desti- 

tate   negroes  were  sent  firom  London  to  the 

■larr  chosen  for  the  settlement.    In  1790,  the 

backs  trom  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  number  of 

1196,  were  transferred  thither.    Five  hundred 

■axoons  firom  Jamaica  were  added  about  ten 

•ftcsrwarda,  and,  in  1819,  1222  black  sol- 

and  their  families  were  likewise  settled 

But  the  great  inerease  of  the  popu- 

las  arisen  from  the  captured  slaves  who 

iBve  been  established  there  since  the  abolition 

ifthe  slave  trade.  In  18:i9,  the  colony  had  about 

J^OOO  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  were  whitest 

nd  who  resided  in  villages  and  small  towns  all 

ver  the  peninsula. 

The  colony  was,  for  many  years,  under  the 

Irection  of  a  Company ;  but,  in  1807f  it  was 

■rrendered  to  the  crown.    In  the  early  part  of 

s  profpress  it  had  to  contend  with  great  dii&- 

iltiea.    In  September,  1794,  a  French  squa- 

XHO^  with  a  baseness  worthy  of  republican 

mace,    attacked  and  destroyed  the  rising 

«B  of  Freetown,  and  took  three  of  the  Com- 

■(j**  vessels.     The  colony  was  also  more 

■a  once  endangered,  by  disaffection  within, 

A  hostility  from  the  natives  without.    It  has 

w  eannounted  all  obstacles  of  this  kind,  and 

■  ffply  to  contend  against  the  insalubrity  of 

eUmate,  which  is  exceedingly  fatal  to  Euro- 

uk  consUtatioDs. 

lie  capital  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Freetown, 

tffjm  bas  above  6000  inhabitants,  of  whom 

mt  190  are  Europeans.    It  is  situated  on  a 

^e,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  on  the  south 

k  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  five  miles  from 

sea*  and  is  laid  out  in  fine  wide  streets, 

eh    intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

next  town,  in  point  of  magnitude,  is 

eat'a-town,  with  about  1600  inhabitants. 

endant  on  the  colony  are  the  Isles  de  Loss, 

ullee  to  the  northward,  and  the  Banana 

1^  wbich    lie   opposite  the  south-western 

9mHT  of  the  peninsula. 

■imilar  settlement  was  formed  on  the  fer- 

djuid  of  Bulam,  belonging  to  the  Bissago 

p.     It  was  ceded,  in  1793,  by  the  king  of  a 

^bouring  island;  but  many  of  the  colo- 

war«  massacred  by  the  natives,  who  were 

Btomed  to  make  annual  plantations  of  rice 

alexn;  and  the  survivors  took  refuge  at 

■k    l/coae.     This    insiilar  group  claims 

lent  notice.    Sixteen  of  the  islands  are 

^mrmhly  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  Bissao, 

gticnlmr,  ia  said  to  be  40  miles  in  length, 

0  miles  in  breadth.    It  is  inhabited  by  a 

'  and  warlilM  race,  called  Papels;  and  the 

^ueae  bad  long  bad  settlements  upon  it. 


The  BiaCsras  formerly  occupied  some  of  the 
islands ;  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  superior 
courage  of  the  Bissagoes  or  Bijugas. 

GuiNSA  comprehends  the  grain-coast,  the 
ivory-coast,  the  gold-coast,  the  slave-coast, 
(which  includes  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  now  sub- 
ject to  Dahomey,)  and  Benin.  The  principal 
kingdom,  in  this  part,  is  Dahomey,  the  mo- 
narch of  which  subdued  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  between  the 
years  1724  and  1727-  The  country  of  Dahomey 
is  supposed  to  reach  fi-om  the  coast,  about  150 
or  200  miles  inland.  Its  soil  is  a  deep  rich  clay, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  little  sand  on  the 
surface.  It  produces  maise  and  millet,  Guinea- 
corn,  and  several  species  of  beans.  The  people 
cultivate  yams,  potatoes  of  two  sorts,  and  the 
cassada  or  manioc:  the  plantain  and  the  ba- 
nana, pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  gua- 
vas,  and  other  tropical  fhiits,  also  abound  in 
this  fertile  country,  which  likewise  supplies 
productions  adapted  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures; such  as  ibdigo,  cotton,  the  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  palm-oil,  and  a  variety  of  spices, 
parti<iularly  a  species  of  pepper  very  similar  in 
flavour,  and  indeed  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  black  pepper  of  the  East  Indies.  Da- 
homey abounds  with  buffaloes,  deer,  sheep, 
goats,  hogs  both  wild  and  domestic,  poultry  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  Guinea-fowl,  and 
ducks  like  those  of  Russia.  The  elephant  is 
used  as  food  by  the  natives,  and  dogs  are  reared 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  dress  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  pair  of  striped  or  wtiite  cotton 
drawers  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country, 
over  which  they  wear  a  large  square  cloth  of 
the  same,  or  of  European  manufacture.  This 
cloth  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  counter- 
pane for  the  middling  class,  but  much  larger 
for  the  grandees.  It  is  wrapped  about  the 
loins,  and  tied  on  the  left  side  by  two  of  the 
comers,  the  other  hanging  down,  and  some- 
times trailing  on  the  ground.  A  piece  of  silk 
or  velvet,  of  16  or  18  yards,  makes  a  cloth  for 
a  grandee.  The  head  is  usually  covered  with  a 
beaver  or  felt  hat,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  wearer.  A  hat,  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver  lace,  and  decorated  with  a  feather,  is 
thought  too  fine  for  any  person  except  the 
king  and  some  of  his  ministers.  The  arms  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  are  usually  naked;  and 
the  feet  are  always  bare,  none  but  the  sovereign 
being  permitted  to  wear  sandals.  The  dress 
of  the  women,  though  simple,  consists  of  a 
greater  number  of  articles  than  that  of  the  men. 
They  use  several  cloths  and  handkerchiefs; 
some  to  wrap  round  the  loins,  and  others  to 
cover  occasionally  the  breast,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  They  adorn  the  neck,  arms, 
and  ancles,  with  beads  and  cowries,  and  wear 
rings  of  silver  or  of  base  metals  on  their  fin- 
gers: girls,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  wear 
nothing  but  a  string  of  beads,  or  shells  round 
their  loins,  and  young  women  usually  expose 
their  bosoms.  The  general  character  of  th« 
Dahomese  is  marked  by  a  \iv\x\uTe  ol  \«t«yi\\>i 
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and  politeness.  The  former  appears  In  the 
treatment  of  their  enemies:  the  latter  they 
possess  fkr  above  the  Aflrican  nations  with 
whom  we  have  hitherto  had  any  intercourse; 
tills  beinft  the  country  where  strang^ers  are 
least  exposed  to  insults,  and  where  it  is  easiest 
to  reside  in  security  and  tranquillity.  The  lan- 
Kuaice  is  that  which  the  Portuguese  call  Lin- 
tfua  Oeral,  or  General  Tongue,  and  is  spolcen 
not  only  in  Dahomey  Proper,  but  in  Whidah, 
find  the  other  dependant  states.  The  religion 
ftf  the  people  consists  of  a  jumble  of  snpersti- 
lions  ceremonies,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  any  satisfactory  idea.  The  government 
is  despotic;  it  admits  no  degree  of  subordina- 
tion between  the  king  and  a  slave,  at  least  in 
the  royal  presence,  where  the  prime  minister 
fs  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  with  as  much 
ttbject  submission  as  the  meanest  subject.  A 
minister  of  state,  on  his  entrance,  crawls  to- 
ward the  apartment  of  audience  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  till  he  appears  before  the  king;  he 
then  lajrs  himself  flat  on  his  belly,  rubbing  his 
head  in  the  dust,  and  uttering  the  most  hu- 
iidliating  expressions.  Being  desired  to  ad- 
vance, he  receives  orders,  or  communicates  any 
particular  business,  still  continuing  prostrate ; 
lor  no  person  is  permitted  to  sit,  even  on  the 
floor,  in  the  king's  presence,  except  the  women, 
and  even  they  must  kiss  the  ground  when  they 
receive  or  deliver  a  royal  message.  The  king 
maintains  a  considerable  standing  army,  com- 
manded by  an  agaow  or  general,  with  several 
Aubordinate  military  oflicers,  who  must  be 
Always  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  the 
sovereign's  command.  Their  payment  chiefly 
tiepends  on  the  success  of  their  expeditions. 
On  extraordinary  occasions,  all  the  males  able 
to  bear  arms  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  gene- 
ral's standard.  Sometimes  the  king  takes  the 
fleld  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  on  great 
emergencies,  at  the  head  of  his  women.  Within 
rhe  walls  of  the  royal  palaces  in  Dahomey  are 
confined  some  thousands  of  women,  several 
hundreds  of  whom  are  trained  to  arms  under 
a  female  general  and  subordinate  officers  ap- 
pc^ted  by  the  king,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  under  the  agaow.  These  warriors  are 
regularly  exercised,  and  go  through  their  evo- 
lutions with  as  much  expertness  as  the  male 
•oldiers.  They  have  large  umbrellas,  flags, 
dmms,  trumpets,  flutes,  and  other  musical 
Instruments. 

The  AsHAHTn  or  Asssiitai  kingdom,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  Dahomey  and  the  north  of 
the  Odd  Coast,  was  not  known  to  Europeans, 
even  by  name,  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
oentnry.  It  was  then  loosely  and  vaguely 
mentioned  ••  a  powerftal  state,  having  inferior 
prineipaUtiflt  ia  tribntaiy  subjection:  but,  not* 
withstanding  the  extent  of  the  king's  sway,  he 
was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  coast,  when 
his  aimy.  in  1807,  advanced  to  the  Dutch  fort 
of  Cormantine,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  routed  body 
Iff  Fanteea.  The  British  governor  of  Anamabo, 
aJarmed  at  the  apptoacYi  ot  xYa  UKSAnten,  \w 


vain  endeavoored  to  soothe  the  1 
bearance.  The  town  was  storm< 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  ch 
were  massacred:  but  the  fort  i 
with  such  determined  spirit  by 
garrison,  that  the  enemy,  after  i 
siderable  loss,  retreated  in  conftis 
the  invasion  waa  renewed ;  and, 
dreadful  cmeltles  were  perpetra 
wretched  Fantees,  that  the  rei 
population  were  nearly  reduced 
despair.  Even  the  fort  of  Cap< 
monly  eaUed  Cape-Coast,  the  pri 
station  upon  that  eoast,  was  bloc' 
by  the  Ashantees;  and  it  vras 
solved,  in  1817,  that  a  depuuti 
sent  to  conciliate  their  monarc! 
dich,  and  two  aasodates,  undei 
lardous  mission ;  and,  on  their  . 
chief  town,  they  were  met  by 
chiefly  warriors,  whose  leaders 
kind  of  military  dance.  When 
troduced  to  the  king,  they  were  . 
the  display  of  barbaric  magnifl 
offered  valuable  presents,  soliciti 
ship,  and  requested  the  establi 
commercial  interoonrse.  Some 
ing  been  instilled  into  his  brea 
arose;  and  the  gentlemen  were 
several  months,  before  a  treaty  w 
The  limits  of  this  kingdom  ei 
cisely  stated;  but  it  appears  to  Yh 
realm.  From  north  to  south,  it  i 
miles,  and,  ftom  east  to  west,  800 
the  metropolis,  is  large  and  regn 
is  insulated  by  a  marsh,  which  e 
springs,  that  supply  the  town  « 
is  also  encompassed  by  a  fine 
figure  is  oblong,  and  between  tl 
miles  round:  the  principal  stn 
long  and  wide.  The  walls  of  tl 
formed  of  stakes  and  wattlewotk. 
coated  with  clay.  They  have  gal 
thick  poles  support  a  fhune  of  bam 
over  with  interwoven  palm-leaves 
they  have  only  one  floor;  and,  vrk 
two,  the  lower  part  is  divided 
support  the  rafters  for  the  upper 
are  usually  covered  with  a  tnmt- 
stnccoed  with  ochre.  The  doors 
entire  piece  of  wood,  cnt  with  gre 
of  the  stems  or  buttresses  of  tb* 
and  the  windows  are  open  wood 
in  fimcifol  flgnres  and  Intricate 
painted  red.  "The  psdaee,"  sa 
dich,  **  is  an  inimense  boUding;  oi 
oblong  courts  and  regular  aqnaic 
with  arcadea  along  one  sidc^  so 
arches  symmetrically  tamed,  haivi 
of  bamboo;  the  eatahlatnrea 
adorned  with  bold  fon  and  tn 
Egyptian  charaeter.  They  hav 
rooms  over  them,  whh  small 
wooden  lattice,  of  Intricate  b«t  n 
work;  and  tome  have  frames  eas 
\%fM.    The  squares  have  a  laiieai 
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i,  open  in  front,  with  two  anpportinK 
and  this  kind  of  proaceninm  is  a  mark 
ction;  for  none  but  military  officers, 
e  king,  are  permitted  to  build  in  this 
;hairs  and  stools  embossed  with  gold, 
I  of  silk,  are  among  the  articles  of 
niture. 

pulation  of  the  capital  is  about  15,000, 
c  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  perhaps 
a  fifth  part  of  which  is  included  in 
:ary  force.  The  men  are  well  made, 
to  muscular  as  the  Fantees :  the  wolnen 
vmarkable  for  beauty;  yet  some  have 
:ares  and  expressive  countenances, 
ces,  except  those  of  the  lowest  class, 
attentive  to  the  neatness  of  their  per* 
he  women  washing  themselves,  and 
being  washed  by  them  daily  on  rising, 
id  to  foot,  with  warm  water  and  Por> 
soap,  using  afterward  a  vegetable 
r  batter,  which  is  a  fine  cosmetic." 
ef  part  of  their  apparel  is  dyed  or 
:loth  of  their  own  manufacture.  Some 
rest  and  a  tunic;  others,  particularly 
es,  are  more  slightly  clad.  Head- 
r  coarse  silk  are  frequently  worn  by 
lies.  Polygamy  is  allowed;  but  the 
1  general  are  content  with  monogamy, 
tt  of  the  slaves  are  unmarried.  The 
allowed  by  law  to  have  3333  wives,  ra- 
the purpose  of  presenting  one  occa- 
to  a  deserving  sul]t)ect,  than  for  his 
:  gratification  or  domestic  comfort, 
ley  appear  in  public,  they  are  preceded 
•ounded  by  troops  of  boys,  who  clear 
with  whips  or  ttiongs,  and  check  the 
of  ocular  observation, 
revailing  amusements  are  draughts, 
>th  Negroes  and  Moors  play  well;  and 
similar  game :  they  also  ^verf  them- 
ith  dancing,  in  which  their  movements 
iful  and  elegant.  The  chief  public  di- 
ll a  periodical  exhibition,  connected 
maturity  of  the  yam,  their  chief  object 
ation.  The  very  commencement  of 
de  argues  a  shocking  mixture  of  bar- 
ith  the  growing  civilization  of  the 
m;  for,  when  the  cliieftains  arrive 
ir  armed  dependents,  they  sacrifice  a 
each  quarter  of  the  tovrn.  These 
jre  splendidly  arrayed  and  accoutred. 
nt  of  interwoven  silk  and  cotton,  of 
id  hues  and  patterns,  thrown  over  the 
s  like  a  Roman  toga,  a  helmet  deco> 
h.  the  feathers  of  eagles,  a  silken  fillet 
le  temples;  necklaces  of  massy  gold, 
r  wrought;  suspended  Moorish  charms 
ts,  enclosed  in  rich  cases;  ornaments 
sees  and  ancles;  swords  with  golden 
fettering  appendages;  and  other  dis- 
ner  of  utility  or  embellishment,  attest 
l^  of  the  chieftains.  The  captains 
Iresaed  in  a  costly  and  fanciful  man- 
the  inferior  warriors,  with  ornaments 
Ine,  knives  clustered  on  their  hips  and 
t,  eaps  of  skins  with  long  tails,  and 
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long  muskets  adorned  with  the  hides  of  leo- 
pards. The  king,  liaving  a  diadem  painted  on 
his  forehead,  nearly  oppressed  with  a  super- 
abundance of  ornaments,  clad  in  a  silken  robe^ 
seated  in  a  chair  of  ebony  inlaid  with  gold, 
with  the  tails  of  elephants  waving  before  him, 
and  a  magnificent  stool  holden  up  under  a 
splendid  umbrella,  appears  in  the  midst  of  his 
gay  courtiers,  and  hails  the  anniversary.  The 
sounds  of  horns  and  drums  fill  up  the  pauses 
of  musketry.  Palm-wine  is  taken  by  the  cliief 
officers,  wliile  the  droppings  from  their  moist- 
ened beards  are  caught  in  bowls  by  kneeling 
boys.  Next  morning,  the  king  sends  a  great 
quantity  of  rum  to  various  parts  of  the  city : 
free  men  and  slaves,  women  and  children, 
crowd  around  the  brass  pans  to  participate  of 
the  beverage ;  and  a  scene  of  intoxication  en- 
sues, amidst  discordant  music  and  licentious 
songs.  Before  the  termination  of  this  cele- 
brity, about  100  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  delinquents  reserved  for  punishment,  are 
sacrificed;  and  into  that  part  of  the  earth 
ttom.  which  the  first  yam  is  taken,  blood  is 
made  to  fiow  from  some  of  the  victims.  Tliis 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  is  also  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  death  of  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion. On  tlie  decease  of  a  eourtier's  mother, 
the  British  envoys  witnessed  the  horrible 
ceremony.  Sometimes  the  number  is  aug- 
mented by  the  wanton  barbarity  of  the  attend- 
ants at  the  funeral,  who  will  suddenly  stab  a 
tree  man  that  is  a  spectator,  roll  liim  into  the 
grave,  and  close  him  ap. 

The  government  is  aristocratic,  under  the 
tatm  of  royalty;  for  the  king  is  controlled  by 
the  chieftains  and  the  assembly  of  captains. 
Four  of  the  chieftains  have  palatine  privileges, 
including  a  judicial  power;  but  they  are  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  when  it  is  regularly  or- 
dained for  the  public  service.  The  king  is  heir 
to  the  gold  found  in  the  house  of  every  de- 
ceased subject;  of  which,  however,  he  granu  a 
part  to  the  nearest  relative:  the  rest  of  his 
revenue  arises  from  various  taxes,  and  from  a 
large  share  of  the  washings  and  scrapings  of 
the  hills,'  and  other  spots  which  are  rich  in 
gold.  Trifiing  thefts  are  punished  by  mere  ex- 
posure; and  the  greatest  crimes  of  that 
description  are  very  rarely  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  ofiTender.  He  who  murders  his  wife 
or  child  is  put  to  death ;  but  a  man  may  kill 
one  of  his  slaves  wita  impunity.  If  any  one 
should  wilfully  occasion  the  death  of  an  equal, 
he  is  allowed  to  die  by  his  own  hands:  when 
he  kills  an  inferior,  he  is  merely  subjected  to  a 
fine,  payable  to  the  family.  Wives  are  gene- 
rally purchased;  and,  if  they  are  guilty  of 
adultery,  they  are  not  pimished  with  death, 
except  when  the  husband  is  the  king  himself, 
or  a  captain.  Those  who  are  accused  of  sor- 
cery are  tortured  to  death.  This  cruel  prac- 
tice arises  ttom  the  senseless  superstition  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Bowdich  says,  that  fetishes 
are  sul>ordinate  deities,  who  are  supposed  to 
iahabit  particular  riserst  woodA,  w^di  x&niNnw- 
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tainn ;  but  the  term  weniB  to  be  more  frcqueatly 
used  in  the  miim!  of  Obi,  the  I'ahricated  and 
roncentmted  iiiRKiR  of  the  West  Indian  slavcn. 
The  fetish  men  fonii  two  orders :  by  one  clans 
a  reputed  oracle  in  consulted  with  rejcard  to 
the  future  order  of  a  state  or  an  individaal, 
and  artful  annwers  are  invented.  Tliese  ex- 
pounders of  Heaven's  will  arc  the  priesu  of 
tlie  kiuKdom;  and  the  dlKuity  is  hereuitarj. 
I'ersons  of  the  other  class,  wliile  they  pursue 
their  various  occupations  in  society,  act  as 
ordinary  fortune-tellers  or  coigurorx.  There 
are  also  fetisli  women,  who  are  also  consulted 
on  the  remedial  uses  of  vvKCtables.  Not  satis- 
fied with  their  own  supertititionK,  the  Ashan- 
tees,  thouj^h  a  ncicro  mce,  borrow  absurdities 
fhim  the  Moors,  whose  fetinhes  they  easterly 
purchase,  and  carry  ab<iut  them  as  securities 
against  all  accidcnU  or  misfortunes  except 
sickness. 

lu  various  arts  and  manufactures  the  Ashan- 
tres  have  considerable  skill.  Their  architecture 
we  have  already  noticed.  In  weaving  they  are 
very  expert:  their  looms  are  constructed  on 
tlie  same  principle  witli  thove  of  Great  Britain. 
They  uve  a  spiadlr.  not  a  di^tafl',  for  spinniuKt 
hoIdinK  it  in  one  hand,  and  twisting  the  thread, 
which  has  a  wviKht  at  the  end,  with  a  fiufcer 
and  the  thumb  of  the  otlier.  The  linenoss,  va- 
riety, brilliancy,  and  xize  of  their  cloths,  are 
aittonishinK  even  to  a  European;  and  the 
richest  silks  are  dexterously  unravelled  to  be 
woven  into  them.  They  have  two  dye-woods, 
a  red  and  a  yellow;  and  tliey  make  a  green 
colour  by  mixing  the  latter  with  a  blue  dye, 
procured  from  a  plant  called  the  acassie.  In 
pottery  thi>y  excel;  and  the  bluck  articles  in 
that  brancii  of  art  are  highly  polished.  They 
arc  good  goldsmiths;  but,  as  blacksmiths, 
tliey  are  less  expert.  They  have  no  idea  of 
making  iron  fn)m  ore,  as  some  of  the  interior 
nations  do ;  nor  can  they  make  locks  like  the 
people  of  lloussM.  The  art  of  tanning  is  not 
unknown  to  them ;  and  they  make  neat  san- 
dals, belts,  and  pouclics.  Umbrellas  and  cano- 
pies are  well  mauulactured.  The  guitar  and 
other  instruments  are  artfully  fabricated,  be- 
cause the  people  have  a  strong  inclination  for 
music,  which  is  therefore  less  rude  among  them 
than  miglit  be  imngiued. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
interior  paru;  and  it  is  miw  extended  to  the 
Euroi>eana  on  the  coast.  Tlie  dealers  import 
iron,  lead,  gunpowder,  silken  articles,  and 
other  merchandise,  for  which  they  barter  the 
native  produce,  or  pay  in  gold  dust.  Of  the 
variety  and  abundance  in  their  markets,  the 
following  enumeration  will  afford  a  specimen. 
"  Among  the  commodities  produced  for  sale  at 
CoumaHKio,"  says  Mr.  Uowdich, "  were  beef  and 
mutton,  the  flesh  of  wild  hogs,  deer  and  mon- 
keys, fowls,  peltry,  yams,  plantains,  com, 
■ugar-canes,  rice,encruma  (a  plant  resembling 
asparagus.)  pepper,  vegetable  butter,  oranges, 
pap«w%  pine-apples,  bananas,  salted  and  dried 
flab  from  the  cuaat,  Wkc  waaUa  amuke-dried. 


palm-v.'ine,  nun,  pipes,  liioking-gla.<*e«,  v.u- 
dais,  ailk,  cotton  cloth,  small  pillows,  v  ai.t 
anil  blue  cotton  thrt;ad,  &c" 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  not  renwk- 
able  for  salubrity.  Being  ntiirc  elnated  ims 
the  coast,  it  is  less  sultry-;  yet  it  is  of.n 
oppressively  hot;  the  rains  arc  frequent  t-; 
heavy,  and  are  occa»ionally  acn>mpauird  t.-9 
furious  tornadoes.  The  most  t*i>nimoD  uifr.-x 
are  those  of  the  cutancnus  Hpecies  litn.'-t 
ulcerations  and  interior  pains;  anJ,  in  u 
capital,  fevoTs  and  the  dj^entccy  are  ^r** 
prevalent,  and,  for  want  of  proiwr  medical >^ 
often  fatal. 

Before  we  were  acquainted  with  the  .\i:i:- 
tees,  their  su|>erior  civilirjition  was  Ln-? 
proclaimed;  but  the  report  whi*  ileluuve.  T*.; 
puerile  fondness  of  thr  higher  cla^s  fur  At 
show  and  preposturoas  omaiucntv.esnoDljM 
mentioned  aa  discreditable  to  their  ubc 
standinga:  their  prupeo«ity  to  war  i*  s  i> 
gnsting  proof  of  their  brutality:  and  »" 
sacrifices  reflect  indelible  disgrace  ub  im* 
characters  and  dUpositiuna.  Kven  in  thr  h^ 
nion  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  who  speaks  in  khlt  * 
stances  too  fkvourably  of  the  nation,  "the  bit 
order  of  people  are  ungrateful,  insolent.  «1 
licentious.  The  king  n^pcatedly  said,  he  k^ 
lieved  them  to  be  the  wontt  people  t\i*t-n 
except  the  Fantees,  and  not  comparable  *.i 
many  of  their  inland  neighbours."  We  b4 
add,  that  they  are  immeriifd  in  the  darkcMCS 
I'aganism,  and  are  i(^orant  even  of  tke  *'* 
meats  of  literature. 

The  Ashantce  king,  exulting  in  hb  pr** 
and  resources,  seeiuvil  to  despise  the  bntja 
colonists  at  Cajte  Come  Castle,  and  agsia  ■:- 
tacked  the  .\frican  allies  of  the  ConifMa 
He  compelled  the  Fantees  to  bccnac  ta 
vassals  and  tributaries,  and  intimidated  ikv 
protectors  into  a  treaty,  by  which  ihcy  avR 
declared  to  be  the  vaaaals  of  the  barbirja 
potentate.  But  Sir  Charlea  M'Carthy  dtw- 
regarded  this  agreement,  enoonngcd  the  la- 
tee  tribes  to  revolt,  and.  in  1S2-I.  encuaattn^ 
about  10,000  of  the  Aahanteea  with  a  u*k« 
much  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  iimwit 
They  took  an  opportunity  of  surroundiaf  k» 
small  army,  and  Le  waa  aacriflec^  to  ika 
fiirious  vengeance.  The  war  waa  rcMwl « 
soon  aa  it  appeared  that  the  kings  of  Aqouuksi 
and  Aqnapim.  the  queen  of  Aikiu,  aad  utb* 
heads  of  tribes,  were  eajter  to  joio  Cd«d 
Pardon  in  an  expedition  aicainst  tke  upinK 
prince.  Uostilitiea  were  routinued,  at  iatcioSfc 
for  nearly  three  yean,  and  were  at  leogth  u^ 
minated  by  a  deciaivc  battle.  It  b  Maiad  tbe 
Colonel  Purdon  coold  <mlj  master  ifit  Ebiv- 
pcans,  while  the  Aahantec  anuy  uaaoasti  f" 
:»,000  men;  but.  aa  ke  waa  reiafkKccd  kj »««- 
thau  lU^UUU  natives,  wko  pronuaed  mi  lo  iva 
away,  he,  in  August,  USGk  boldly  tngncii  ^* 
enemy,  near  .Vccra.  After  an  hoiir'i  cuBic*(t  ■ 
part  of  hia  right  wing  gave  way-,  bal.  ^  * 
de^truclive  Ore  of  rockets  and  graprskoi.  ^■• 
advenariea  Here  in  tlicir  turn  diionktcd.u- 
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upon  thdr  left  flank  by  the  king  of 
decided  the  ftnrtnne  of  the  day.  About 
le  Ashantees,  it  is  said,  were  killed, 

or  made  prisoners;  and,  in  the  vic- 

my,  800  lost  their  lives,  and  2000  were 

The  sable  monarch  was  now  glad 

peace,  which  was  gnranted,  on  condi- 

he  should  pay  600  ounces  of  gold,  and 

of  his  sons,  and  a  nephew,  to  be 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Peace  has 
3  maintained. 

is  a  country  situated  in  a  very  un> 
le  climate,  to  the  east  of  Dahomey, 
nded  by  the  Kong  mountains  on  the 
e  Niger  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of 
n  the  south,  and  Dahomey  on  the 
nong  its  wild  animals  are  elephants, 
•pards,  and  crocodiles.  The  dress  of 
;8  is  neat  and  omamentaL  The  rich 
on  petticoats ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
is  usually  naked.    The  women  use 

in  dressing  their  hair,  which  they 

a  variety  of  forms.     Polygamy  is 

and  the  king  is  said  to  have  six 
irives.  Though  the  men  are  jealous 
ther,  they  are  not  so  of  Europeans ; 
e  many  think  it  impossible  that  the 
:he  women  can  be  so  depraved  as  to 
em  to  grant  liberties  to  a  white  man, 

some  who  will  offer  their  wives  for 
ication  of  strangers.  Their  religion 
sm.  An  absolute  authority  is  exer- 
he  king's  name  by  three  great  oflScers, 
ihed  by  a  string  of  coral,  who  con- 
itend  him.  Benin,  the  capital,  which 
>d  by  a  wide  fosse,  fills  a  vast  space, 
lot  very  closely  btdlt.  In  the  streets, 
e  long  and  broad,  are  many  shops 
I  European  merchandise,  as  well  as 
iKimmodities  of  the  country.  A  con- 
part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
ice,  wliich,  however,  is  neither  elegant 
aodious.  The  Niger,  which  falls  by 
tuths  into  the  Atlantic,  forming  an 

and  unhealthy  delta,  terminates  in 
;ry  of  Benin. 

if  Benin,  Guinea  extends  as  fiur  as  the 
K>on,  a  few  minutes  to  the  north  of 
or,  and  contains  the  Calabar  country. 
Cape  Formosa  and  the  Cameroons; 
hich  is  traversed  by  the  Cameroons 
le  Calbongo  country,  watered  by  the 
to ;  and  the  Pongo  country,  which  is 
t>y  the  GalKwn.  With  the  exception 
spots  on  the  coast,  little  is  known 
g  these  territories. 

we  quit  the  coast  of  Guinea,  we  must 
I  to  its  south-western  extremity,  to 
t  American  attempt  at  coloniuUion. 
lement  which  bears  the  name  of 
M  that  to  which  we  allude.  It  was 
Dcd,  in  1816,  with  the  view  of  relieving 
lean  States  from  the  dangerous  pre- 

the  free  blacks;  and  not  without 
I  hopes  that  its  success  might  ulti- 
ive  to  America  a  predominant  influ- 


ence on  this  part  of  the  AMean  cout.  A 
society  was  formed  tm  eairjrinfc  these  purposes 
into  effect.  Sherbro*  Island  was  the  spot  flrst 
selected,  and  thither  eighty-eight  colonists 
were  sent.  But  the  fatal  climate  having 
speedily  destroyed  one-fourth  of  them,  the 
colony  was  removed  to  Cape  Mesurada,  an^ 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  town  was 
founded.  The  society  subsequently  purchased 
the  country  on  the  coast,  between  Cape  Mount 
and  Tradestown,  an  extent  of  140  miles,  in  which 
eight  stations  have  been  established.  White 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Liberia, 
which  is  dedicated  solely  to  men  of  colour.  In 
1830,  the  colony  contained  1500  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  700  were  in  Monrovia.  It  is  said 
to  be  at  present  in  rather  a  languishing  con- 
dition. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward,  we  meet 
with  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  which  was 
formerly  a  dependency  upon  that  of  Congo. 
The  capital,  which  is  about  three  miles  Arom  the 
sea,  is  known  to  Europeans  by  the  same  name 
as  the  kingdom,  but  the  natives  call  it  Banta 
Loangiri.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  not 
only  occupy  themselves  in  various  arts,  but 
engage  also  in  commercial  pursuits.  They  are 
superstitious,  like  other  African  tribes,  and 
trust  to  the  effect  of  sorcery  and  the  power  of 
charms.  The  climate  is  remarkably  warm, 
and  a  long  dry  season  regularly  follows  a  long 
continuance  of  rain.  The  cocoa  and  banana 
thrive  beside  the  more  common  Aruit-trees; 
and  the  cotton-plant  and  sugar-cane  are  culti- 
vated with  success.  Its  principal  animals  are 
elephants  and  apes,  both  of  which  were  formerly 
very  numerous. 

Coneo  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Loango, 
on  the  south  by  Angola,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  territory  of  the  Giagas.  The  climate  is 
extremely  hot  in  summer;  but  the  winters  are 
as  mild  as  the  finest  springs  of  Italy.  The 
wild  animals  are  elephants,  lions,  leopards, 
panthers,  wolves,  zebras,  buffaloes,  Sec.  The 
country  is  likevrise  infested  with  a  variety  of 
serpents,  some  of  which  are  of  a  monstrous 
length  and  thickness;  vrith  rattle-snakes,  vipers, 
scorpions,  and  venomous  insects  of  various 
kinds,  both  flying  and  reptile.  Among  the 
insects  the  most  wonderful  are  the  termites, 
or  white  ants,  which  construct  works  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner,  and  apparently  in  a 
scientific  form,  and  compose  an  orderly  and 
well-regulated  community.  Their  earthen 
structures  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  height 
of  7  or  8  feet,  and  appear  like  the  huts  of  the 
natives.  These  little  creatures  not  only  de- 
stroy the  flrnits  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  night 
surround  beasts,  and  sometimes  men,  in  pro- 
digious swarms,  and  devour  them  in  a  few 
hours,  leaving  only  the  bones. 

This  count^  was  discovered,  in  1487,  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  formed  settlements  on  the 
coast,  and  endeavoured,  but  not  with  effective 
success,  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity. 
A  more  intelligent  and  judicious  nation  'wwwV^ 
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ba^e  civiliced  the  people  with  whom  a  con- 
Dexion  was  thiw  establinbed;  hat  it  appears, 
from  the  hints  of  Captain  Tackey  and  his 
companions,  that  those  who  were  most  con- 
versant with  the  Portuguese  were  "  sulky- 
lookinjc  vaKabonds,"  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and 
barbarians  in  their  appearance  and  manners, 
thon{(h  some  of  them  pretended  to  be  zealous 
Ctiristians. 

Society,  ia  Congo,  is  divided  iato  the  follow* 
ing  classes:  the  chenoo,  or  chief,  and  his 
family;  the  civil  and  financial  officers,  who 
also  engage  in  trade;  the  yeomanry,  who  are 
the  owners  of  houses  and  lands ;  fishermen  and 
labourers,  and  domestic  slaves.  The  rights  of 
property  are  strictly  recognized,  and  even 
minutely  distinguished.  Agriculture  is  rudely 
practised;  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  com> 
pensates  this  want  of  skill.  The  habitations, 
in  general,  are  wretched  huts  of  mats  or  reeds, 
and  matted  grass  serves  both  for  bedding  and 
clothing.  Many  chieftains  are  dispersed  over 
the  country,  who  appear  to  act  arbitrarily 
within  their  own  boundaries,  while  they  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  great  king. 

To  the  southward  of  Congo  is  the  kingdom 


of  A31G01.A,  which  used  to  supply  the 
and  other  dealers  in  slaves,  with  mnltit 
those  wretched  and  degraded  beings,  1 
furnishes  the  Spaniards  and  Portnguc 
a  considerable  number,  as  those  natio 
tinue  the  abominable  traffic,  in  defianc 
general  voice  of  Europe.  In  Loanda,  1 
the  chief  town,  the  Portuguese  have  i 
ment,  which  is  the  great  mart  of  ylsfei 

Farther  to  the  soitth  is  the  territory  ( 
GUELA,  with  which  the  Portuguese  a 
connected.  The  climate  of  this  coo 
particularly  insalubrious,  and  the  peo 
barbaroua.  Mines  of  copper  exist  anu 
mountains;  but  they  are  not  rendered,* 
the  European  colonists,  subservient  to  i 
use. 

Portugal  claims  the  sovereignty  of 
and  Benguela,  and  haa  settlemenu  fa 
countries,  and  in  Congo;  but  its  author 
cept  in  a  few  districts,  is  merely  nomini 
territory  to  which  it  lays  claim  bears  the 
ous  appellation  of  the  Captain-generali 
Angola  and  Congo.  The  infamous  slsr 
is  the  principal  traffic  which  is  carried 
this  quarter. 
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A  ORBAT  extent  of  country  in  this  division 
is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
CAFFBARiA.orCaffer-land;  the  limits  of  which, 
however,  are  very  differently  given  by  geo- 
graphers. Some  carry  it  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  while  others  confine  it  to  the  dis- 
tance of  700  miles  trom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  Is  divided  into  various  states,  of  which  no 
accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained.  The 
four  great  tribes,  which  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony 
and  Delagoa  Bay,  are  the  Amakcsa,  the  Ama- 
timba,  the  Amaponda,  and  the  Vatvahs,  or 
Zoolahs. 

The  men  among  the  Caffers,  says  Lieutenant 
Paterson,  are  from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general 
evince  great  courage  in  attacking  lions,  or  any 
beasts  of  prey.  Their  complexions  are  black, 
their  teeth  are  white,  and  their  eyes  large. 
The  clothing  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes, 
consisting  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which 
are  as  pliant  as  cloth.  The  men  wear  tails  of 
different  animals  tied  round  their  thighs,  pieces 
of  brass  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivoiy  rings  on 
their  arms:  they  are  also  adorned  with  the 
hair*  of  lions,  and  feathers  fastened  on  their 
heads,  and  other  fiuitastic  ornaments.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  receive 
in  return  for  cattle;  and,  to  such  a  height  do 
thcijr  cany  this  passion,  that,  if  one  particularly 
plntM  t^em,  they  wUl  p.ve  two  bollocks  in 


exchange  for  it.  Their  exercises  are  bi 
fighting,  and  dancing.  They  are  ex| 
throwing  their  lances,  and  in  time  of  s 
shields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  The  1 
are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  c 
and  fields.  They  raise  several  vegetabla 
are  not  indigenous  to  their  country;  1 
tobacco,  water-melons,  a  sort  of  kitiaej' 
and  hemp.  They  also  make  basket*,  s 
mats  on  which  they  sleep.  The  men  bsv 
pride  in  their  cattle ;  and  they  cut  theii 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
any  shape  whatever;  and  they  teach  tl 
answer  a  whistle. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  a  blackish 
ground,  so  fertile  that  every  vegctah 
stance,  whether  sown  or  planted,  groi 
with  great  luxuriance.  It  seldom  rains 
in  the  summer,  when  it  ia  accompanii 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  eountiy,  hi 
is  very  well  supplied  with  wnter,  not  oa 
the  high  land  toward  the  north,  but  ftoi 
fountains  which  are  found  in  the  wood 
woods  also  produce  a  variety  of  ar< 
plants,  and  tame  of  a  icreat  aise:  thej 
habited  by  elephmntsb  buflUoes.  Sec  Ti 
also  varieties  of  beaatifU  birds  and  bat 

To  judge  of  the  Caffers  by  those  whoa 
says  M.  Le  Yaillant,  they  are  taller  tl 
Hottentots  of  the  coloBiea,  or  even  il 
Gonaqnaa,  thoagh  they  ipreatly  reatiai 
latter,  but  are  more  robost,  and  pei 
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of  pride  and  coorajce.  Their 
lewise  more  ajtreeable.  Their 
atract  toward  the  bottom;  nor 
-bonea  project  in  the  uncouth 
iottentots ;  nor  have  they  large 
lick  lips  like  their  neighbours, 
Mosambiqne,  but  a  well-forraed 
ieable  nose,  with  eyes  sparkling 
:  so  that,  if  we  set  aside  our 
egard  to  colour,  there  are  many 
ight  be  thought  liandsome  by 
iropean.  They  do  not  disfigure 
laubing  their  eyebrows,  like  the 
t  they  are  very  much  tattooed, 
)ut  the  face. 

ady  mentioned  the  fondness  of 
ornaments ;  but  they  only  wear 
m  season :  when  the  weather  is 
use  of  krosses,  or  cloaks,  made 
caWes  or  oxen,  which  reach  to 
larticularity  which  deserves  at- 
:  the  Caffer  women  care  little 
Indeed,  they  are  well  made, 
n  compared  with  other  savages, 
the  uncouth  profusion  of  Hot- 
lot  even  wearing  copper  brace- 
ons,  like  those  of  the  Gonaquas, 
ith  small  rows  of  beads— the 
tch  they  exhibit. 
At  the  female  Hottentot  ties 
the  Caffer  woman  wears  as  high 
i,  tying  it  over  the  bosom,  which 
y  have  krosses,  as  well  as  the 
ler  men  nor  women  cover  their 
imes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the 
r  adorned  with  a  feather  stuck 
ut  this  sight  is  by  no  means 

the  daily  occupation  of  the  wo- 
rication  of  earthenware,  which 
dexterously  as  their  husbands: 
take  a  curious  kind  of  baskets, 
>  compact  as  to  contain  milk; 
prepare  the  fields  for  seed, 
earth,  rather  than  digging  it, 
ck-axes. 

he  Caffers  are  higher  and  more 
lan  those  of  the  Hottentots: 
ect  hemispheres,  mostly  from 
et  in  diameter,  and  from  6  feet 
;omposed  of  wooden  work,  very 
pact,  covered  within  and  with- 
re  of  earth,  clay,  and  cow-dung. 
i  so  low,  that  to  enter  you  must 
fatands  and  knees;  which  makes 
nd  themselves  against  animals, 
ttack  of  an  enemy.  The  hearth, 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a 

«  usually  purchased  with  cattle, 
ain  is  adjusted,  the  chief  of  the 
ives  the  nuptial  exhortation,  by 
ride  to  manage  domestic  con- 
loos  zeal,  to  assist  in  the  culti- 
arth,  and  to  be  a  chaste  and 
[e  also  gives  advice  to  the  bride- 


groom, for  the  proper  government  of  his  family, 
and  particularly  recommends  a  constant  atten> 
tion  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  future  off- 
spring^not  forgetting  to  intimate  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  occasional  entertainment  of 
the  chief,  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  The  marriage  is  supposed  to  be 
completed,  when  the  bride  has  taken  some 
milk  that  is  offered  to  her.  The  fhenda  of  the 
happy  pair  rejoice,  drink,  and  dance,  for  several 
days  after  the  ceremony. 

The  government  of  the  Caffera'is  a  sort  of  clan- 
ship system.  The  population  of  each  Caffer  tribe 
is  divided  into  kraals  or  hamlets,  containing  firom 
10  to  20  families,  each  family  occupjring  a  sepa- 
rate hut.  There  is  a  petty  chief  in  each  kraal, 
who  exercises  a  sort  of  patriarchal  authority 
over  the  people.  A  higher  chief  rules  over  a 
whole  district,  containing  a  certain  ntunber  of 
kraals.  These  higher  chiefs  are  hereditary  and 
independent  of  each  other,  though  they  ac- 
knowledge, to  a  certain  extent,  the  authority 
of  the  umkumkani,  or  great  chief  of  the  whole 
tribe,  whose  counsellors  they  are,  and  who 
cannot  determine  upon  any  important  mea- 
sure concerning  the  whole  tribe,  without  con- 
sulting them.  The  chief,  like  most  Asiatic 
and  African  sovereigns,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  possessor  of  all  the  lands  and  cattle 
within  his  territories.  This  pretended  right, 
however,  is  seldom  acted  upon;  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  is  retained  in  the  custom,  that 
no  individual  is  allowed  to  kill  any  of  his  cattle 
virithout  permission  of  the  chief,  who  claims 
part  of  the  carcass  as  his  right:  likewise  the 
first  fruits  of  the  season  are  not  allowed  to  be 
gathered  without  permission  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  tribe.  The  right  of  individual  families 
to  the  land  is  restricted  to  the  patches  of 
ground  which  they  have  enclosed  for  cultiva-< 
tion:  all  the  rest  is  held  in  common  by  the 
different  families  of  each  kraal,  for  grazing  their 
cattle.  The  Caffers  have  no  written  laws,  but 
certain  long-established  customs  and  usages, 
any  infraction  of  which  by  a  chief  would  be 
npposed  by  his  subjects  at  large.  There  is, 
however,  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefs  to  make  themselves  absolute,  as 
Cheka  succeeded  in  doing  among  the  Zoolahs. 
A  great  engine  of  despotism  is  found  in  the 
Amakica  or  witch  doctor,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of 
inquisitor,  and,  when  in  secret  understanding 
vrith  the  chief,  serves  him  to  remove  out  of  the 
way,  or  flrighten,  all  those  who  might  have  op- 
posed him.  The  unfortunate  individual  accused 
of  witchcraft  is  put  to  a  cruel  death,  and  his 
cattle  divided  among  his  accusers.  In  other 
matters  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  com- 
mon, most  offences  being  expiated  by  a  fine, 
excepting  robbery  on  the  property  of  a  chief. 

The  Caffers  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  for  whom  they  have  several 
names  in  thei<'  language;  but  they  have  no 
form  of  worship,  and  their  notions  of  «.  fvi!CQX« 
life  are  very  vague  and  \mseU\e^.  Ttofc^  >asc»«i 
no  idols,  but  they  \»av«  otYiet'  wx^jct«t\V\nx«,\it- 
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lieve  iu  witchcraft,  apirits,  apparitions,  and 
■acriAce  animals  to  propitiate  the  ffhosu  of  the  i 
dead.    A  Caffer  swears  by  the  spirit  of  hU  | 
father,  or  by  his  chief.    They  circumcise  boys 
at  the  BKC  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  the 
curuniouy  is  attended  with  considerable  solem- 
nity: they  seem,  however,  to  have  no  distinct 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  practice,  or  whence 
they  derived  it.    They  have  a  decided  aversion 
to  Rwlne-Hesh,  and  also,  it  is  said,  to  fish,  except 
nlielllish;  accordiniclyf  they  have  neither  boats, 
canoes,  nor  nets,  or  other  implements  for  fish- 
injc.    A  few  mats,  coarse  earthenware  pots  of 
native  manufacture,  a  rush  baMket  so  closely 
woven  as  to  contain  liquidp,  a  calabash,  and  a 
bundle  of  assaxays — these  constitute  all  the 
furniture  of  a  common  Caifer  hut.    Some  have 
mi  I  It  sacks  made  of  bullocks'  hides,  and  wooden 
vessels  (ikuved  out  of  soft  wood.    They  pre- 
serve their  millet  or  com  in  pits  dux  in  the 
Kn)und,   like   the  Berbers  and   other  North 
Africans.    They  bring  to  market,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Cape  colony,  elephants'  tusks,  gum, 
hides,  mats,  rush  bankets,  &c.,  to  a  consider- 
able amount.     As  yet,  the  southern  Caffers, 
unlike  tlieir  brethren  of  the  Betchouana  and 
other  northern  tribes,  hold  European  cloth  in 
little  estimation,  but  are  very  fond  of  beads 
and  other  ornaments;   they   also    purchase 
knives,  tinder-boxes,  and  several  other  hard- 
ware articles. 

In  the  southernmost  part  of  Cnffr&ria  is  in- 
cluded the  colony  of  the  Capk  op  Good  Hurc, 
which  was  formerly  divided  into  four  districth 
—the  Cape  district,  that  of  Stellenbi>sch  and 
Drakenstcin,  that  of  Zwellendam,  and  that  of 
Oraaf  lleynet.  It  now  forms  eleven  diitricts— 
Cape  Town,  Zwellendam,  Stellenboach.  Wor- 
cester, Clan  William,  Beaufort,  Utoncft,  Uiten- 
bAKcn,  Albany,  Somerset,  and  Graaf  Keynet. 
In  ls:Mi,  the  population  was  154i,ll.i,  of  whom 
114,U17  were  whites:  It  has  since  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Of  that  extensive  territory  which  is  consi- 
dered as  dependant  on  the  colony,  much  may 
be  considered  as  an  unprofitable  waste,  unfit 
for  any  sort  of  culture.  Level  plains  consibt- 
inff  of  a  hard  impenetrable  surface  of  loam 
or  sandy  clay,  condemned  to  almost  perpetual 
drouKht,  which  are  called  karroos,  and  chains 
of  vast  mountains  that  are  either  totally  naked, 
or  clothed  in  parts  with  sour  Krassos  ouly,  or 
plants  noxious  to  animal  life,  compose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  colon>  of  the  Cape. 
Two  of  these  chains  of  mountains  rnrlose  the 
Great  Karroo,  or  dry  desert,  e\t(.-ndinic  25U 
miles  in  IcnKth,  and  80  miles  in  breadth,  and 
uninhabited. 

Lichtenstein  thus  describes  the  impression 
made  en  him  by  the  first  siicht  of  the  Great 
Karroo.  "  The  space  between  the  mountain 
ranices  is  a  parched  and  arid  plain,  stretching 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vast  hills  by 
which  it  is  terminated  are  almost  lost  iu  the 
distaorf.  The  beds  of  numbericss  little  rivers 
rruss,  like  vciuBf  \a  a  \\xuvLMn^  ^wuv^ib,  v\\.^ 


enormooa  space:  the  conme  o<  litem  vicht  ii 

some  places  be  cleaiij  distincnished  by  IK 

dark  Kreen  of  the  mimosa*  which  spread  aka( 

their  banks.    E  xcept  in  k  these,  now  here,  as  itf 

as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  tree  to  be  tea. 

nor  even  a  shrab,  or  any  sisns  whateicr  ^ 

life."    From  the  nature  of  the  soil.  vexetaUM 

must  alvrays  be  scanty;  and  in  sonuner,  vhsi 

the  sun  dries  up  the  soil  to  the  haidaess  rf 

brick,  it  ceases  almost  entirely.    The  amw 

bryantlienium,  and  some  other  succulent  plsais 

some  kinds  uf  Korteria,  of  berKia.  and  of  sua 

whose  ro«»ts,  like  the  roots  of  liliaeeoas  pkB4 

nature  has  fortified  with  a  tenfold  tMt  of  Um 

under  the  upper  rind,  to  protect  them  ttpit* 

the  hardened  cl«y:  sueh  plants  alone  reain  ik 

destructive  nature  of  the  inhospiuble  soil,  it 

soon  as,  in  the  cooler  season,  the  rsias  bcci 

to  fall,  and  penetrate  into  tlte  hard  \ajtni 

loam,  these  fibres  imbibe  the  molstniv,  isl 

pushing  aside  the  day,  the  genn  of  the  pit* 

under  their  protection,  begins  to  shoot,  mL* 

a  few  days  the  arid  waste  is  covered  sitki 

delicate  green  cohering.    Soon  after,  nym^ 

of  flowers  ornament  tne  whole  suHacr.  *  Ai 

mild  mid-day  sun,"  says  Licbtensleii,  '*■ 

pauds  the  radiated  crowns  of  the  mrsenbntt 

th^mums  and  Kortciiae,  and  the  yoong  peia' 

the  plants  is  almost  hidden  by  the  R^nif 

colours  cf  their  fall-growu  flowers,  vkik  * 

whole  a^r  is  perfumed  with  the  mo«t  fira^ 

odour.  The  odour  is  more  particularly  ^i^ 

fil,«her,  after  a  calm  day,  the  son  dedi* 

and  the   warm   breath  of  the  flowen  i* 

quietly  on  the  plain.    At  this  tine  the«^ 

dreaiy  desert  is  transformed  into  one  s^ 

bued  garden  of  flowera.    The  eolonist,  snA  k> 

herds  and  his  flocks,  leaves  the  Smemj  Xi* 

tains,  and,  descending  into  the  plslii,  1^ 

finds  a  plentiful  and  wholesome  manifvH'^ 

for  his  animals ;  while  troops  of  the  lall  <MfBiA 

and  the  wandering  antelope,  driven  atieB* 

the  heights,  share  the  repast,  and  cniins  dt 

scene.    But  how  soon  is  the  coontiy  Hf^t^ 

prived  of  all  Its  glory!     It  scarcely  caMiM« 

more  than  one  month,  onlesa  laieraia^sliA 

most  not  often  be  expected,  call  fcrik  i^ 

plants  again  into  new  life.    As  tlie  itft  l(^ 

to  lengthen,  the  increasing  power  of  the  aii- 

day  ray  checks  once  more  the  lately  awskv^ 

powers  of  vegetation.    The  flowers  snb  hfe 

and  Call,  the  stem  and  leava  diy,  and  thtkal 

coat  of  soil  locks  up  the  germs  till  ihc  ■■* 

return;  the  surculent  pluts  akac  sdli  tf 

nlsh  food  (or   the  henla   and  flocks.    1^ 

streams  soon  begin  to  dry.  the  sprtags  sbM* 

cease  to  flow,  till  at  length  the  wta'"' 

drought  compels  the  coloaista  to  mum  »i^ 

mountains ;  yet  even  thea  they  gait  the  phB 

with  reluctance,  and  the  lortSk  mtcwMtamtd* 

endure  thint,  still  Unger  hdiMt  ttaHH  * 

the  succulent  plants  whkh  afM  ei  «■<* 

food  and  drink,  and  are  pnittenMr  i^**^' 

to  those  that  bear  wooL    Evciy  dsy,  bsa*^ 

the  Kamiu  beeomea  mora  and  man  mbutf- 

Kud  by  tLe  end  of  Scptcabtf  k  is  «Mr  ^ 
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le  hardened  clay  bnnta  into  a  tboa- 
s,  which  evince  to  the  traveller  the 
r  of  an  African  sun.  Every  trace  of 
vamshed,  and  the  hard  red  soil  it 
er  with  a  brown  dust,  formed  from 
of  the  dried  and  withered  plants, 
pit  these  ashes  is  the  seed  nourished 
irodace  future  generations,  and  the 
te  year's  vegetation  furnish  manure 
herish  the  germs  till  the  next  year's 
brings  them  forth." 
he  town  called  Cape  Town  are  the 
intain,  the  Devil's  Mountain,  the 
d,  and  the  Lion's  Back.  The  first 
ions  mass  of  naked  rock,  the  north 
lich,  directly  facing  the  town,  is  a 
line,  or  very  nearly  so,  about  two 
sngth.  The  bold  face  that  rises 
right  angles  to  meet  this  line,  has 
ance  of  the  ruined  walls  of  some 
rtress;  and  these  walls  rise  above 
f  Table  Bay  to  the  height  of  3582 
Devil's  Mountain  on  one  side,  and 
Head  on  the  other,  make,  in  fact, 
able,  one  mountain:  the  height  of 
in  3315  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter 

The  Devil's  Mountain  is  broken 
MX  points;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
ii  is  a  coUd  mass  of  stone,  rounded 
led  like  a  work  of  art,  and  resem- 

some  points  of  view,  the  dome  of 

placed  U))on  a  high  cone-shaped 
1  these  mountains  descend  several 
kich  fall  into  Table  and  False  Bays; 
icipal  streams  of  the  colony  are  the 
contain  river;  the  Breede  or  Broad, 

the  Orange  river,  which  has  its 
inundations  like  the  Nile,  and  its 
:he  Sunday  and  the  Great  Fish  rivers. 
ate  of  the  Cape  appears  to  be,  in 
se  ttom  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
ealthy.  The  Dutch  considered  the 
ssisting  of  two  periods,  called  the 
he  bad  monsoon;  but,  as  these  are 
Hilar  in  their  returns,  nor  certain 
intinuance,  the  division  into  four 
in  Europe,  seems  to  be  more  proper. 
;,  reckoned  .from  the  beginning  of 

to  that  of  December,  is  the  most 
eason ;  the  summer,  from  December 
is  the  hottest;  the  autumn,  from 
one,  is  variable  weather,  generally 
he  latter  part  very  pleasant;  the 
m  June  to  September,  though  in 
saaant,  is  frequently  very  stormy, 
M>ld.  The  two  most  powerful  winds 
th-east  and  south-west ;  the  former 
•ommences  near  the  close  of  May, 
occasionally  till  the  end  of  August, 
imes  through  the  month  of  Sep* 
he  south-west  predominates  during 
the  year,  and,  when  the  cloud  shows 
he  mountain,  sometimes  blows  in 
h  great  violence. 

1  of  com  generally  cultivated  is 
ch  richly  repays  the  labour  of  the 


husbandman.  Barley  and  rye  are  likewise 
raised:  the  former  is  preferred  to  oats  fur 
feeding  horses.  "  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Cape,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "are,  perhaps, 
more  numerous,  varied,  and  elegant,  than  on 
any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  in  the  whole 
world."  Pew  countries  can  boast  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  as  Southern 
Africa.  Most  of  the  European,  and  several  of 
the  tropical  fruits,  have  been  bitroduced,  and 
cultivated  with  success.  In  every  month  the 
table  may  be  fiimished  with  at  least  ten  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fruit.  The  market  is  likewise 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean vegetables  for  the  table,  bom  the  farms 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony.  On  some  of 
these  farms  are  vineyards  also,  of  considerable 
extent,  which  not  only  supply  the  market  with 
fine  grapes  and  raisins,  but  frimish  a  great 
quantity  of  palatable  wine. 

The  principal  wild  animals,  near  the  Cape, 
are  wolves  and  hyenas ;  but  they  are  now  much 
less  flrequently  seen  than  they  formerly  were. 
Various  kinds  of  antelopes  are  found ;  among 
which  are  those  called  by  the  Dutch  the  spring- 
bok, the  gems-bok,  and  the  greis-bok.  The 
first  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  More  inland  are  lions,  buffa- 
loes, elephants,  and,  in  the  rivers,  hippopotami, 
called,  by  the  Dutch,  sea-cows.  The  horses  of 
the  Cape  are  not  indigenous,  but  were  first 
introduced  from  Java,  and  subsequently  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  heavy  draught- 
work  is  chiefiy  performed  by  oxen.  The  Cape 
oxen  are  distinguished  by  long  legs,  high 
shoulders,  and  large  horns,  and  the  sheep  by 
the  uncommon  size  and  fatness  of  their  tails. 
The  larger  kinds  of  birds  which  hover  round 
the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain  are  eagles, 
vultures,  kites,  and  crows. 

Cape  Town,  the  capiul  of  this  colony,  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Table  Bay, 
on  an  easy  slope  from  the  mountains.  The 
houses  are  built  with  regularity,  and  kept  in 
neat  order.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
parallel,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles: 
many  are  open  and  airy,  and  planted  on  each 
side  vrith  oaks;  but  some  are  narrow  and  ill 
paved.  Several  squares  give  an  openness  to 
the  town.  In  one  the  public  market  is  holden ; 
another  is  the  common  resort  of  the  peasants 
with  their  waggons ;  and  a  third,  near  the  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  between  the  town  and  the 
castle,  serves  as  a  parade  for  exercising  the 
troops.  The  barracks,  originally  intended  for 
an  hospital,  for  corn-magazines,  and  wine- 
cellars,  are  a  large,  well-designed,  regular 
structure,  occupying,  with  the  vrings,  part  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  square.  The 
upper  part  of  this  building  is  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  4000  men.  The  castle 
affords  barracks  for  1000  men,  lodgings  for  all 
the  officers  of  one  regiment,  magazines  for 
artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition;  and  most  of 
the  public  offices  of  government  are  within  its 
walls. 
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Tat  populAtion  of  the  town,  in  1834,  was 
i:i,8(U  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  inclu- 
sive  of  the  military,  and  b5iSi\  npfcro  apprentices. 
Between  the  town  and  Table  Mountain  arc 
8catten>d  over  the  plain  a  number  of  neat 
houses,  surrounded  by  plantations  and  icardens. 
In  the  year  1*4*20,  Great  Britain  poured  forth  a 
jiart  of  its  superabundant  population  upon  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Cape  colony.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  emiKrants,  of  both  sexes, 
landed  at  Alicoa  Bay,  about  500  miles  ftrom 
Cape  Town,  and  proceeded,  under  the  authority 
of  the  frovcmment,  to  take  possession  of  lar{re 
allotments  of  laud  near  the  Great  Fish  river, 
and  in  other  districts.  They  met  with  k^bX 
(lilficnlties  in  the  ])roKress  of  colonization: 
fnmine  sometimes  menaced  them,  and  illness 
bwept  away  not  a  few  of  the  number;  bat  the 
new  colony  was  at  Irng^th  established,  and  is 
now  in  a  ))rosperous  state.  It  constitutes  the 
district  whlrh  bears  the  name  of  Albany. 

As  the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  did  not 
in  Keneral  quit  the  Cape  when  the  British  con- 
quest was  effected,  the  aspect  of  a  Dutch  colony 
is  not  wholly  removed  by  the  change  of  mas- 
ters. The  same  attention  to  business  is  ap- 
parent :  money  and  merchandise  are  the  most 
I>romineut  subjects  of  conversation,  and  the 
chief  objects  of  retcnrd.  But  the  British  colo- 
nists arc  more  liberal,  friendly,  and  hospitable 
than  the  Dutch,  and  le!<s  tyrannical  in  the 
treatment  of  their  Hottentot  and  Malay  slaves; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  ladies,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  those  of  the  Dutch  families  are 
not  more  phlei^matic  than  the  Kn{?li8h  women, 
but  are  lively,  K^od- humoured,  and  fend  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  soutliern  extremity  of  Africa  was  dis- 
covered, in  14113,  by  the  Portusjuese  navif^ator 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  {cavc  it  the  name  of 
Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms,  from 
the  boisterous  weather  which  he  met  with  near 
it;  but  Kmanuel,  kiny:  of  FortuKal,  on  the 
return  of  Diaz,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fh>m  the  liope  he  enter- 
tained of  lindin{?  beyond  it  a  passage  to  India. 
This  hope  was  fViltilled  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who,  havinK  doubled  this  cape  in  November, 
14'J7,  proceeded  to  India,  and  landed  at  Calicut 
in  the  foUowiuo^  May.  The  l'(>rtu};uese,  how- 
ever, made  no  settlement  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
nearer  to  the  Cape  than  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Infante,  now  the  Great  Fish  ri\er,  which  is 
CJO  miles  distant  from  it.  In  1G(NI,  it  was  Arst 
visited  by  the  Dutch ;  but  for  many  years  they 
only  touched  at  it  in  their  voya^^s  to  end  from 
the  East  Indies,  to  supply  themselves  with 
water  and  fresh  provisions.  At  len^t  h,  in  1  G5<l, 
a  smxeon  named  Van  Kiebeck  pointed  out  to 
the  directors  of  the  Dutch  India  Company  the 
Kreat  advantaKes  which  would  be  derived  from 
a  settlement.  The  Company  adopted  his  plan, 
and  sent  out  four  ships  under  his  command  to 
commence  its  execution.  With  some  presents 
uf  brass,  toys,  beads,  tobacco,  and  brandy,  he 
purdiMetl  of  the  natixm  pcmuwvou  vo  build,  a 


fort  and  form  a  aettlement ;  and  tr«"fi*"? 
the  Cape  was  held  by  the  Dutch,  tiUttWi» 
dered  to  the  British  arms,  in  17^  "J? 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  AmicM :  !>«»  » '^ 
it  was  a^n  reduced  under  the  donuu"* 
Great  Britain.  Beinic  retained  i^^^^TZ 
of  tlie  war,  it  flourished  under  •*"***^ 
tration,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  our  wW 
in  isio,  by  the  kinu  of  the  Xetherissdi. 

The  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  cutony.W'lg 
the  possessors  of  the  country,  were  ''*'~2 
the  Dutch  to  abject  slavery.  In  »™**^ 
of  discouraxement  and  oppression,  """r 
ber  Kradually  declined:  there  tre.  MJ^ 
many  tribes  to  which  the  genersl  n*"**? 
tentot  is  given  by  the  Dutch  and  the  W» 
as  the  Namaquas.  and  the  Bo^eioefti'** 
preserve  their  independence.  The  W^ 
little  in  their  persons  and  dress  frw"*^ 
tentou  of  the  Cape  and  the  Gon»q8*"J 
their  languafce  is  widely  different  *'?^ 
of  the  Gonaqiias  is  now  extinct.  ']j*r?J 
men,  or  Busf-men,  so  called  froin«°"j^ 
in  ambush  in  their  predatoiy  af*^ 
against  the  (krmers  of  the  colopy.*'*** 
iraordlnary  race  of  people.  In  *''*,J2 
they  are  not  only  diminutive  and  ert«  "^^ 
but  are  among  the  ugliest  of  all  humn  w* 


Their  flat  noses,  high  cheek-bonei,  r--^^ 
chins,  and  concave  visages,  partske  ■• 
the  apish  character.    Their  bellie*  a*'"^ 
monly  protuberant,  and  their  ^^J\Z 
yet  their  limbs  seem  to  be  in  K*"*!'^  *Ji| 
portioned,  and  they  have  moreaai**''*^ 
and  more  expressive  countenances  tilii 
generality  of  the  Hottentots,  chie^y"^ 
quence  of  that  necessity  of  ""^J  j^ 
arises  litom  the  want  of  property  **^m 
conomon  necessaries  of  life.    They    ^ 
about  the  country,  clad  in  theep-iM*i"|| 
in  mountainous  caverns,  in  the  ^''^^S 
in  bushes,  or  in  holes  which  they  »»*** 
ground;  and  they  have  no  laws  or  i^""^ 
among  their  hordes.    They  destroy  •*  ^ 
mals  with  poisoned  arrows,  and.  ^"'''^^^ 
the  poisoned  part,  greedily  deroor  i>^ 
flesh.    Serprnts,  locusts,  and  white  tfft'T 
a  few  roots,  are  eaten  by  these  ■"•'*^3 
jealousy  and  malignity,  when  they  <*  ^JL 
more  palatable  food,  prompt  thea  »<^ 
or  spoil  what  they  cannot  cobsoM'      ^ 
Of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Aftici.  V-ii  ^ 
lant  has  given  an  amusing  aecou»*-^^j^ 
naquaa,  he  thinks,  are  of  a  mixed  hteel  "^ 
the  Caffers  and  the  onlinaiy  Heiteiw^  ^ 
dress  resemble*  that  of  the  latter;  ^^  ^ 
are  taller,  they  make  their  """^^ 
skins  of  calves,  instead  of  those  ■  ^ 
Several  of  them  wear,  hMt«iW*|*^ 
necks,  a  piece  of  inrj,  or  v«y  wMi*^^ 
bone;  andthiaeontiaKof  kaepn'x^^ 
effect,  and  is Tcty  bcco— lag.    Wks>|^^ 
ther  is  rxcesshvlj  hot.  the  wm  lg"f*^ 
supeillaous  pan  ot  tteir  dicss.  uA  '^^f 
what  they  name  their  Jaekab.    ^^*St 
of  skin  of  the  aaliMl  so  odM  •■■  *^ 
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what  nature  bids  them  conceal,  and 
fiftsteued  to  the  j^irdle.  This  veil, 
legligentljr  arranged,  maj  be  con- 
a  useless  appendaji^,  and  is  of  very 
ce  to  their  modestj.  The  women, 
i  fond  of  dress  than  the  men,  employ 
■e  in  adominx  their  persons.  They 
88  or  mantle  like  the  latter;  but  the 
:h  conceals  their  sex  is  larger  than 

Hottentots.  During  the  great  heat 
.  only  this  apron,  with  a  skin  which 
ehind  from  the  girdle  to  the  calf  of 
iris  below  the  age  of  nine  years  go 
iked;  when  they  attain  that  age, 
aothing  but  a  small  apron, 
mts,"  says  the  same  author,  "con- 
ke  those  of  the  Hottentots  in  the 
ire  8  or  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
th  the  skins  of  oxen  or  of  sheep, 
commonly  with  mats.  They  have 
pening,  very  narrow  and  low;  and  it 
aiddle  of  the  hut  that  the  domestic 
Ued.  The  thick  smoke  with  which 
Is  are  filled,  and  which  has  no  other 
he  door,  added  to  the  smell  which 
r»  retain,  would  almost  suffocate 
:  custom,  however,  renders  it  sup- 
I  these  savages. 

to  hues  for  which  they  show  the 
•ndness,  are  red  and  black.  The 
omposed  of  a  kind  of  ochrey  earth, 
lund  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 

they  mix  with  grease:  this  earth 
.  resemblance  to  brick-dust,  or  tiles 

powder.  Their  black  is  nothing 
r  the  charcoal  of  soft  wood.  Some 
leed,  are  content  with  painting  only 
ence  of  the  cheeks;  but  in  genend 

over  the  whole  body  in  compart- 
ed with  some  degree  of  symmetry; 
rt  of  their  dress  requires  no  small 
time.     These  decorative  materials 

perftimed  with  the  powder  of  the 
rhich  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the 

European.  A  Hottentot  would, 
id  some  of  our  odours  and  essences 
lupportable;  but  the  boughou  has, 
rage  and  pastes,  the  advantage  of 
pernicious  to  the  skin,  of  not  at- 
i  injuring  the  lungs ;  and  the  female 
who  is  unacquainted  with  amber, 
enzoin,  never  knows  what  it  is  to 
ed  by  vapours,   spasms,  and  the 

The  men  never  paint  their  fiaces ; 
ise  a  preparation  made  of  both 
ced,  to  paint  the  upper  lip  as  far  as 
I ;  by  which  they  enjoy  the  advan- 
itinually  inhaling  the  odour  of  the 
tmployed  for  this  purpose.  Young 
imes  favour  their  lovers  so  far  as  to 
taint  for  them  under  the  nose ;  and 
nt  they  show  a  kind  of  coquetry, 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  heart 
Dtot  novice.  The  reader,  however, 
nfier  that  the  women  pay  so  much 
>  drcM  as  to  neglect  those  daily  and 


useful  occupations  to  which  nature  and  their 
usages  call  them.  Separated  firom  Europe  by 
an  immensity  of  sea,  end  firom  the  colonists 
by  desert  mountains  and  rugged  rocks,  too 
much  communication  with  these  people  has 
not  yet  led  them  to  the  excesses  of  our  deprava- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  when  they  have  the 
happiness  of  becoming  mothers.  Nature  ad- 
dresses them  in  a  different  language:  they 
assume,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  a 
spirit  suitable  to  their  state,  and  readily  give 
themselves  up  to  those  cares  which  she  so  im- 
periously requires  of  them. 

"The  wild  Hottentots  are  remarkably  fond 
of  hunting;  and  in  this  exercise  they  display 
great  dexterity.  Beside  gins  and  snares,  which 
they  place  at  convenient  spots  to  catch  large 
animals,  they  lie  in  wait  for  them  also,  and 
kill  them  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  or  with 
their  assagays  or  lances.  On  the  first  view  of 
their  arrows,  one  would  not  suspect  that  they 
were  very  destructive  weapons ;  but  their  small- 
ness  renders  them  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  and  fol- 
low them  with  the  eye,  and  consequently  to 
avoid  them.  The  slightest  wound  which  they 
make  always  proves  mortal,  if  the  poison  should 
reach  the  blood,  and  the  flesh  be  torn.  The 
surest  remedy  is  to  amputate  the  wounded  part, 
if  it  be  a  limb;  but,  if  the  wound  be  in  the  body, 
death  is  unavoidable.  The  assagay  is  generally 
a  very  feeble  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Hot- 
tentot; but,  beside  this,  its  length  renders  it 
not  dangerous;  for,  as  it  may  be  seen  cleaving 
the  air,  it  is  not  difficult  to  avoid  it. 

"  They  pay  little  attention  to  agriculture,  but 
are  very  attentive  to  pasturage.  Though  they 
rear  abundance  of  sheep  and  oxen,  they  seldom 
kill  the  latter,  unless  some  accident  happens  to 
them,  or  old  age  has  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service.  Their  principal  nourishment,  there- 
fore, is  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  cows;  beside 
which,  they  have  the  produce  of  their  hunting 
excursions,  and  sometimes  they  kill  a  sheep. 
To  fatten  their  animals,  they  employ  a  process 
which,  though  not  practised  in  Europe,  is  no 
less  efficacious,  and  has  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  it  requires  no  care.  They  bruise,  be- 
tween two  flat  stones,  those  parts  of  which  we 
deprive  them  by  the  knife;  and,  when  thus 
compressed,  they  acquire  in  time  a  prodigious 
bulk,  and  become  a  most  delicate  morsel  when 
they  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  animal. 
Those  oxen  which  they  intend  for  carrying  bur- 
dens, must  be  broken  and  trained  very  early  to 
the  service;  otherwise,  they  would  become  ab- 
solutely intractable.  On  this  account,  when 
the  animal  is  still  young,  they  pierce  the  carti- 
lage which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  thrust 
through  the  whole  a  piece  of  stick  about  8  or 
10  inches  in  length,  and  almost  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  task  of  milking  the  cows  and 
the  ewes  belongs  to  the  women ;  and,  as  these 
animals  are  never  beaten  or  tormented,  they  are 
exceedingly  tractable. 

"Of  sheep  and  kine  each  viU&K&  Vk»&  ^xa 
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common  herd,  every  inhabitant  takinfc  his 
turn  to  be  herdsman.  This  charfi^  requires 
many  precautions  very  different  from  those 
which  are  taken  by  our  herdsmen,  beasts  of 
prey  being  much  more  numerous  and  fierce  in 
the  southern  parts  of  AfHca  than  in  Europe. 
Lions,  indeed,  are  not  very  common;  but  there 
are  elephants,  leopards,  hyenas,  wolves,  and 
other  furious  animals,  that  abound  in  the 
forests,  and  occasionally  make  excursions  to- 
ward the  Cape,  and  destroy  the  tame  cattle. 
To  prevent  these  misfortunes,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  herdsman  to  go  or  send  every  day  round 
his  district,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  beast  of 
prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  this  case 
he  assembles  the  whole  village,  and  makes  his 
report;  when  a  party  of  the  stoutest  among 
them  arm  themselves  with  javelins  and  poU 
soned  arrows,  and  follow  the  person  who  may 
have  discovered  the  beast,  to  the  cave  or  co- 
vert where  he  is  lodged.  Here  they  arrange 
themselves  in  two  lines;  the  herdsman  enter- 
ing the  cave,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  the 
beast  to  follow  liim  out,  when  he  is  inevitably 
destroyed. 

"When  a  Hottentot  dies,  he  is  buried  in  his 
worst  kross,  and  the  limbs  are  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  body  is  covered. 
The  relatives  then  carry  it  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  horde,  and,  disposing  it  in  a  pit  dug 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  is  never  deep,  cover 
it  with  earth,  and  then  with  stones.  Such  a 
mausoleum  proves  a  very  weak  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  jackal  and  the  hyena:  the 
budy,  indeed,  is  soon  dag  up  and  devoured. 
However  badly  this  last  duty  may  be  dis- 
cliarged,  the  Hottentots  are  not  much  to  be 
blamed,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  f^meral  cere- 
monies of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Parsees, 
still  attached  to  the  custom  of  exposing  their 
dead  on  the  tops  of  high  towers,  or  in  open 
cemeteries,  in  order  that  the  crows  and  the 
vultures  may  feed  upon  them  and  carry  them 
away  in  morsels." 

M.  le  Vaillant  thus  speaks  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Hottentots :— "  A  physiogno- 
mist, or  modem  wit,  would  entertain  his  com- 
pany by  assigning  to  the  Hottentot,  in  the 
scale  of  beings,  a  place  between  a  man  and  the 
onran-outang.  I  cannot,  however,  consent  to 
this  systematic  arrangement;  the  qualities 
wliich  I  esteem  in  him  will  never  suffer  him  to 
be  degraded  so  far;  and  I  have  found  his  figure 
sufficiently  beautifhl,  because  I  experienced  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  It  must  indeed  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  is  in  his  features  something 
peculiar,  which  in  a  certain  degree  separates 
him  firom  the  generality  of  mankind.  His 
cheek-bones  are  exceedingly  prominent;  so 
that,  his  fisce  being  very  broad  in  tliat  part, 
and  the  jaw-bones,  on  the  contrary,  extremely 
narrow,  his  visage  continaes  still  decreasing 
even  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  This  configura- 
tion gives  him  an  airof  lankness,  which  makes 
Ills  head  appear  very  muc\xdM'pTO'^T\V.Qtk«4,«xid  ^     ..»  tiw  uunu  w  %tta 

too  unallfbrhlft  full  and  pVanvp^M^I-  '^'^^A^*^^**^^'''''''*^'''^*^^ 


nose  rises  scarcely  half  an  inch  at  its  grestnt 
elevation;  and  his  nostrila,  which  are  act»- 
sively  wide,  often  exceed  in  height  the  ridge  «f 
his  nose.     His  month  is  large,  and  fhn^M 
with  small  teeth  well  enamelled  and  perfeei^ 
white:  hia  eyes,  beantifiil  and  open.  incUari 
little  toward  the  nose,  like  those  of  the  CU- 
nese;  and,  to  the  sight  and  tooch,  his  hairhsi 
the  resemblance  of  wool:  it  is  very  short,  cob 
naturally,  and  is  as  black  as  ebony.   Hrksi 
very  little  hair,  yet  he  employa  no  smaD  cm 
to  pull  out  by  the  roots  part  of  what  he  ksi; 
but  the  natural  thinness   of   hia  eye-kvn 
saves  him   firom   this  trouble   in  that  pal 
Though  he  has  no  beard  but  npon  tbe^r« 
lip,  below  the  nose,  and  at  the  extremity  of  tft 
chin,  he  never  fhils  to  pluck  it  out  as  sooa  ak 
appears.    This  gives  him  an  effeminate  Ink: 
which,  joined  to  the  natural  mildness  of  bi 
character,  destroys  the  commanding  fiercne* 
usual  among  savages." 

Their  general  character  he  delineatfs  J 
fkvonrable  colours.  After  the  mention  of  tbv 
natural  timidity,  phlegmatic  reserve,  sad  fo- 
found  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  life,  hcHfi 
"They  are  the  best,  the  kindest,  and  tbea* 
hospitable  of  men.  Whoever  traveb  tam 
them  may  be  assured  of  finding  fBei*t 
lodging ;  and.  thouffh  they  will  receive 
they  never  ask  fbr  anything.  If  the 
has  a  long  jonmey  to  accomplish,  and  if  df 
learn  fh>m  the  information  he  requires  ritf 
there  are  no  hopes  of  his  sooa  meettag^ 
other  hordes,  that  which  he  is  goiBf  to  # 
will  supply  him  irith  proviaiena.  as  Ir* 
their  circumstances  allow,  and  with  tiujtkkT 
else  necessaiy  for  continning  hia  JoonMTi*' 
reaching  the  place  of  his  dettinackw.* 

This  praise  is  corroborated  and  mulililf 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  says  of  the  Hottentot^  "U* 
as  they  are  sunk  in  the  seale  of 
their  character  seems  to  have  beea 
duced  and  misrepresented.    It  ia  trae^  ttoc  k 
notliing  prepossessing  in  the  appcaraaM^*    " 
Hottentot :  bnt  infinitely  less  so  in  the  aaf    " 
ridiculous  and  fUse  TeUuioBa  by  wkdck  <* 
public  have  been  abused.    Tkcy  an  a  ^ 
quiet,  and  timid  people;  pertset^ 
honest,  fiaithfUl;  and,  thoogh 
matic  they  are  kind  and  alfceCioBatc  (• 
other,  and  not  incapable  of  stroag  attarti 

A  Hottentot  would  share  hia  last 

his  companions.    They  ksttelfttkoftkackirf 
of  art  or  cunning  which  aavafca  rmotW 
poasess.    If  accused  of  erlmca  of  wUtk  A9 
have  been  guilty,  thqr  geBcraUy  dtvrir  * 
truth.  They  seldom  <iuarrelamiNift 
or  make  use  of  provoking  langnt 
naturally  of  a  fearfU  and  cowardly  dtaperibA 
they  will  run  into  the  Ihee  of  iaaim,  V  1>'* 
by  their  anperiom;  and  tlugr  ssAr  |Mk  ^ 
great  patience.   TbqravehjBO 
in  talent,  but  they  poaMH  Httlt 
call  it  into  action." 

To  the  north  of  the  eoteny  la  the  B"**^ 

MtadhvCriliMChMtaltaM"    ('. 
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r  profcress  in  civilization  and  the  arts 
be  other  natives  of  Caffraria.  They  dia- 
greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  constnic- 
'  their  houses ;  they  are  better  cultivators 

earth;  and  their  government  is  more 
.  and  regular.  They  have  even  a  con- 
>le  and  populous  town  called  Latakoo, 
the  houses  are  built  in  a  circular  form, 

fourth  part  open,  and  the  other  three 
railed  up  with  clay  and  stones,  having  a 
te  room  for  keeping  utensils  and  articles 
«.  Mt.  Campbell,  a  missionary,  visited 
rt  of  the  country,  and  was  introduced  to 
ag  of  Latakoo,  whose  government  in 
neasure  resembled  the  feudal  system, 
re  were  many  chieftains  to  whom  he 
id  landa  in  consideration  of  their  sub- 


serviency. His  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  connexions  with  individuals  of  other 
nations,  making  mutual  presents,  and  residing 
for  a  considerable  time  at  each  other's  houses. 
This  practice  seems  to  evince  a  friendly  dis- 
position; but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Boshuana 
tribes,  they  are  guilty  of  cruel  acts ;  for  the 
old  and  infirm  among  them  are  frequently  left 
to  perish,  and,  when  women  have  twins,  one 
child  is  sometimes  put  to  death.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell also  penetrated  into  the  Maroutzi  kingdom, 
the  capital  of  which  is  said  to  contain  about 
16,000  inhabitants.  The  ruler  of  this  state 
occasionally  held  a  sort  of  parliament,  in 
which  speaking  and  dancing  were  alternately 
practised. 
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oast  includes  that  part  of  Africa  which 
I  trova  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  Cape  colony, 
t  Goardafui,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
retching  firom  about  34  depprees  of  south 
;,  to  about  12  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
of  between  3000  and  4000  miles.  Passing 
aorthward  firom  the  Cape,  we  arrive  at 
id  of  Katal,  which,  as  we  have  already 
is  occupied  by  four  Caffer  tribes.  A  few 
nee,  several  thousand  disaffected  Dutch 
smiKrated  firom  the  Cape,  and  settled 
country,  resolving  to  establish  a  govem- 
idependent  of  the  English;  but,  after 
saistance,  they  were  forced  to  submit. 
Ling  still  northward,  we  reach  the  Portu- 
>loniea,  commencing  at  Cape  Corrientes, 
ling  at  Cape  Delgado.  They  are  divided 
•en  ffovernments,  but  consist  merely  of 
lettlements  scattered  along  the  coast, 
inly  peopled.  The  principal  town  is 
bique,  which  is  situated  in  15. 2.  S.  lati- 
id  40-  43.  E.  longitude,  and  has  a  good 
r,  formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea.  It 
on  an  island,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
ion  of  about  6000  inhabitants.     The 

<rf  the  coast  of  which  the  Portuguese 
e  fullest  possession  is,  however,  that  of 
which  lies  between  Sofala  and  Mozam- 

Its  chief  harbour  is  Quilimana,  on  a 
of  the  Zunbizi,  and  its  most  populous 
iM  Senna,  the  capital,  and  Tete,  which 
aaxer  magnitude  than  Senna, 
e  port  of  Sofala,  the  Portuguese  have 
anent,  consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts, 
•  protected  by  a  contemptible  fort  built 
aall  island  near  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
\m  a  somewhat  better  settlement  at 
xsn.  to  the  south  of  Sofala.  The  natives 
Ja  are  for  the  most  part  black,  with 
arled  hair,  there  being  veiy  few  tawny 
m  among  them.    Those  oa  the  coast 


speak  the  Arabic  language;  for  they  are  not 
the  descendants  of  the  original  natives,  but 
the  posterity  of  Arabs  who  settled  on  this 
coast.  Sofala,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Portuguese  settlers,  contains  some  gold-mines 
of  considerable  value. 

To  the  northward  of  Sofala  is  Monomotapa, 
or  Mocaranga,  between  the  15th  and  20th  de- 
grees of  south  latitude.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  is  not  only  very  fertile  in 
rice,  but  also  in  sugar-canes,  which  grow  with- 
out cultivation.  There  are  here  vast  herds  of 
elephants,  and  great  numbers  of  ostriches. 
This  country  possesses  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  watered  by  the  great  river  Zam  bizi, 
which  has  a  course  of  800  miles.  The  inha- 
bitants are  negroes.  Like  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  Africa,  they  admit  unlimited  poly- 
gamy. The  army  of  the  king  consists  only  of 
infantry ;  for  there  are  no  horses  in  the  country. 

Beyond  Mocaranga  stretches  the  extensive 
country  of  Zanguebar,  containing  the  kingdoms 
of  Mozambique,  Melinda,  and  several  others. 
Of  Mozambique  we  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge; but  it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of 
Melinda  produces  gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
wax,  drugs,  rice,  sugar,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Some 
of  the  natives  are  black,  and  some  merely 
swarthy ;  the  women  are  mostly  of  an  olive 
complexion.  The  dress,  among  the  females  of 
a  higher  class,  is  very  elegant ;  for  they  wear 
handsome  veils,  and  garments  of  fine  silk, 
decorated  with  rich  gold  or  silver  girdles,  and 
collars  and  bracelets  of  the  same,  or  something 
equally  valuable.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of 
turban;  in  other  respects  their  dress  consists 
of  a  piece  of  cotton  wrapped  about  the  middle, 
and  descending  a  little  below  the  knees ;  their 
legs,  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  arecv^tft 
bare.  The  meaner  sort,  «nd.  iXxqac  'v)\ko  Xvs^ 
£u'ther  from  the  cosKt,  •wcwt  \\U\c  TSkOte.  xSaJia.  «. 
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sear  is  a  pleasant,  desirable,  and  fer- 
7,  abounding  in  sugar,  honey,  fruit- 
able  gnnis,  com,  cattle,  poultry,  pre- 
es,  iron,  some  sUrer,  copper,  and  tin. 
an  agreeable  variety  of  failla,  valleys, 
1  plains ;  and  it  is  watered  by  nume- 
B.  The  air  is  generally  temperate, 
:o  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot 
On  several  parts  of  the  coast,  how- 
c  are  extensive  and  unwholesome 
Among  the  iuliabitants  are  white 
tribes,  and  also  people  of  colour. 
B,  and  those  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
it  the  coasts,  are  the  offspring  of  the 
is  evident  firom  their  language  and 
ous  rites :  but  here  are  no  mosques 
,  nor  any  stated  worship,  except  that 
sacrifices  of  beasts  on  particular 
as  when  sick,  when  they  plant 
i«,  when  they  hold  their  assemblies, 
their  children,  declare  war,  enter 
>uilt  houses,  or  bury  their  dead. 
Heir  ceremonies  and  practices  are 
semble  the  Jewish,  whence  it  has 
tctured  that  they  are  the  posterity 

0  formerly  settled  here.  Tliis  island 
'ered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Ic  possession  of  it  in  1641 ;  but*  the 
Liking  the  government,  they  were 
in  1652 ;  since  which  time  the  natives 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  settle- 
uropeans,  the  sole  possession  of  the 
ler  a  number  of  petty  princes,  of 
re  are  sAid  to  be  twenty-two,  who 

upon  each  other  for  slaves  and 

tarly  part  of  the  present  century,  it 
Khly  probable  that  this  disadvan- 
ate  of  things  would  be  remedied  by 
tion  of  the  whole  island  under  the 
sovereign,  possessed  of  great  natural 
>d  enlightened  views.  This  sovereign 
ma,  the  king  of  the  Ovahs,  a  tribe 
Mbits  an  extensive  territory  in  the 
i  of  the  interior.  The  Ovahs  are 
person,  rather  taller  in  general  than 
s,  and  of  all  shades,  from  copper  to 
i.  They  display  superior  skill  in 
Bring  silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in 
tm,  firom  the  blade  of  a  lance  down 
le,  and  in  making,  with  much  inge- 
Id  and  silver  chains,  balances,  and 
icles.  The  capital  of  the  Ovahs  is 
ro,  or  "  the  City  of  a  Thousand 
ind  is  supposed  to  contain  50,000  per- 
dima,  who  in  energy  of  character 

1  Peter  the  Great,  introduced  into 
7  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe, 
lished  a  communication  with  the 
D  the  island  of  Mauritius.  He  re- 
d  protected  the  missionaries,  and 

the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
r  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
to  more  than  100,  in  wliich  nearly 
ttm  were  instructed.  Several  young 
ra  Knt  to  the  Mavuritiws,  aod  even  to  / 


England,  to  receive  instruction.  European 
meclianics  were  well  received  and  employed  by 
Bad&ma.  He  introduced  into  liis  army  the 
discipline  and  arms  of  the  English.  At  the 
request  of  the  English  he  also  abolished  the 
slave  trade.  His  regular  troops  are  said  to  liave 
amounted  to  30,000  men,  and  the  irregulan  to 
20,000.  With  this  force  he  reduced  many  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  to  subjection,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  master  of  all  Madagascar,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  career.  He  d^ed  in 
1828,  and  is  said  to  Iiave  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Ranavalona,  a  sanguinary  and  licentious 
woman,  who  succeeded  liim,  and  has  since  been 
an  active  persecutor  ot  the  Cluistian  converts. 
Under  her  reign  the  prosperity  of  Ovah  has 
been  grreatly  decreased. 

M&uBiTiuB  (discovered  by  Mascarenhas) 
was  so  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  first  touched 
here  in  1598,  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  their 
stadtholder;  but  it  is  now  generally  styled  the 
Isle  of  France.  It  is  about  400  iniles  east  of 
Madagascar,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  124  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  fine  harbour,  secure  against  any 
vrind,  and  100  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance. 
On  ttus  harbour  is  situated  Port  Louis,  the 
only  town  in  the  island.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  pleasant.  The  mountains,  of  wliich  there 
are  many,  and  some  so  high  that  their  tops 
are  covered  with  snow,  produce  excellent  ebony, 
beside  other  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  two  of 
which  greatly  resemble  ebony  in  quality — one 
red,  the  other  yellow;  but  there  is  no  timber 
fit  for  ship-building.  The  island  is  well  wa- 
tered, an<C  though  the  soil  is  not  the  most 
fruitAil,  yields  tobacco,  rice,  fhut,  and  feeds 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  deer,  goats,  and 
sheep.  Since  it  has  belonged  to  the  British, 
sugar  lias  been  the  main  article  of  cultivation. 
It  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Dutch ;  but  the 
French  gained  possession  of  it  in  1715.  By  the 
English  it  was  taken  in  ISlOf  and  is  still  in  our 
possession.  The  population  is  about  100,000, 
of  whom  not  more  than  9000  are  whites. 

BouBBoif,  wliich  was  originally  called  Mas- 
carenhas, from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  is 
situated  about  300  miles  east  of  Madagascar, 
and  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  45  broad. 
There  are  only  two  roadsteads,  both  of  which 
are  very  indifferent,  but  not  a  single  harbour 
where  ships  can  ride  secure  against  those 
hurricanes  wliich  blow  during  the  monsoons. 
Indeed,  the  coast  is  so  surrounded  with  blind 
rocks,  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  tliat 
coasting  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  In  the 
south-east  part  is  a  volcano,  which  continually 
throws  out  fiames  and  smoke,  with  a  hideous 
roaring  noise.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  not 
cultivated,  the  settlements  not  extending  fur- 
ther than  5  or  6  miles  from  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate, though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being 
refreshed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blow  in  the 
morning  and  evening  Arom  the  sea.  vqAl  \axi\\ 
sometimes,  however,  ietnVAe  YnimcaiXks.'&viDAisR. 
the  whole  island  aluxosx  to  \x«  1n\ai^Mv»^«^^^ 
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tcenerally  without  any  other  bad  consequence 
than  frixhteninK  the  inhabitants.  The  island 
abounds  in  torrents,  which  cannot  be  used  for 
irriKation,  and  produren  aloes,  white  pepper, 
ebony,  palm,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
fmit-tref  B.  Many  of  t  he  tnses  yield  odoriferous 
(Eums  and  resins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an 
excellent  sort,  in  great  plenty.  The  exports 
consiKt  of  coffee,  sui^ar,  cocoa,  cloves,  nut- 
uiefcs,  and  timber.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  dsh,  the  coast  with  land  and  sea  tortoises, 
and  some  parts  of  the  country  with  homed 
cattle,  as  well  as  hogt  and  Roats.  Amberfcris, 
coral,  and  the  most  beautiful  shells,  are  found 
upon  the  shore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle- 
doves, parroqucts,  pigeons,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  birds.  The  French  first  settled  here 
in  164'.' :  tliey  were  dispossessed  of  the  island 
by  the  ICnxlish  in  the  last  war,  but  regained 
it  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  population,  in 
182S,  was  17,037  whites,  515i)  free  negroes,  and 
45,:<75  slaves.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  diniinishlng.  St.  Denis,  the  capital,  has 
7UU)  or  WWU  inhabitants. 

Leaving  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  now  torn 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to 
our  view  the  Atlantic,  an  immense  ocean  lying 
between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  globe, 
having  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  on  the  east, 
and  America  on  the  west;  toward  which  divi- 
Hion  we  now  src<!r  our  courne,  touching  in  our 
way  at  various  islands  near  the  African  coast. 

The  first  island  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  is 
St.  IIklkna,  which  is  about  1200  miles  west  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  east  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  very  high  and  steep  rock, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
north-west  side  is  a  small  town  called  James' 
Town,  in  a  valley  at  the  end  of  a  bay,  well  de- 
fended by  lorts  and  batteries.  The  inhabitants, 
including  the  garrison,  neju-ly  amount  to  3000. 
The  wind  blows  almost  perpetually  from  the 
south-east;  the  air  is  cool,  pleasant,  and 
healthy ;  thunder  and  lightning  are  scarcely 
known;  and  light  flying  showers  produce  a 
quick  vegetation :  but  the  want  of  rain  is  some- 
times  a  very  serious  grievance.  The  planta- 
tions alTord,  among  other  useful  supplies,  ba- 
uanas,  grapes,  kidney-beans,  and  Indian  com; 
of  the  last,  however,  a  great  part  is  devoured 
by  rats,  which  harbour  in  the  rocks;  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  import  dour  from  Kngland;  and, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  yams  and  potatoes  are 
used  instead  of  bread.  Though  the  island  ap- 
pears on  every  side  a  hard  barren  rock,  it  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  plains; 
and  the  inhabitants  have  great  plenty  of  hogs, 
bullocks,  and  poultry,  with  which  they  supply 
the  passengers  and  sailors  in  the  India  ships, 
taking  in  exchange  shirts,  drawers,  or  any 
light  cloths,  pieces  of  calico,  silk,  muslin, 
arrack,  sugar,  &c. 

St.  llelena  is  said  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered by  the  Portuguese,  in  16U2,  on  the  festival 
of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
it  does  uot  appear  t\\aX  X^'t  Vot\.w:c«i&«a  <iR«,t 


planted  a  colony  here;  and  the  Enf^i^^ 
Company  took  possession  of  it  in  lm^  ud  hm 
it  without  interruption  till  the  year  I6;i,»k" 
the  Dutch  took  it  by  surprise.  It  sun**- 
quently  recovered,  and  retained  by  tl>eC» 
pany,  until  the  year  1S15,  whoi,  boa;  «• 
sidered  as  a  safe  place  of  coniiDment,  tM 
which  a  prisoner  could  not  e^cape  witW 
treachery  or  a  want  of  due  vigilance  on  ib»  f* 
of  the  garrison,  it  was  transierred  to  tbe  ^ 
vemment  for  the  reception  of  Nipulf*''* 
died  there  in  1821.  lie  was  buried  »*»} 
willow  tree,  in  a  small  dell,  near  I««^ 
House,  where  he  had  resided.  In  Ml^  t»* 
mains  were  given  up  to  the  Fimrb  t«* 
meut,  by  which  they  were  removed  to  In* 
and  interred  at  Paris  with  grest  ftuenlp* 

About  080  miles  to  the  northweit  of  S'-* 
lena,  is  Asrcxsiox,  which  received  iw*| 
from  iu  being  discovered  hy  the  Port««*J 
Ascension-day.  It  rose  from  *be»ffl*f 
canic  force,  and  iU  precipices  fhiefly*"* 
masses  of  lava,  in  which  are  veini  rf  OT*^ 
bears  a  most  rugged  aspect,  and  hai  ^^^ 
ance  of  fertility.  It  is  not  more  thuii'^r 
in  length,  and  iU  breadth  doei  v*  *^ 
6  miles.  A  small  British  force  «m  «»*f 
here,  when  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  •'''•* 
lena;  and  the  island  was  retained  i^-"^ 
death.  It  is  now  greatly  imprortd,  «•• 
eventually  be  rendered  still  more  P^^''^ 
It  has  a  good  roadstead,  where  the  IsdJ*^ 
occasionally  touch  to  procure  tuitlrt>  *" 
are  very  nmneroua,  and  of  a  large  *>*'-,  ^ 

Proceeding  to  the  northward,  we  rew|"  _ 
islands,  which  are  situated  in  thehic^"^  |^ 
fifa,  upon  the  African  coatt.     The*  ^r 
islands  of  Annobon,  St.  Thomas,  PriDC('i>i** 
Fernando  Po.     The  first  and  smalle«t  «<  uf 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  has  abovi  ^* 
habitants,  and  ia  situated  about  W  milMM* 
south  of  the  equator.    It  ia  not  muff  tk^ 
miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  and  '» (W 
visited  by  ships  for  supplies  of  sheep,  fOi&* 
Saint  Thomaa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  «^ 
tor,  is  about  SO  miles  long  and  20  milei  \^ 
end  contains  1&,000  inhabitants,  auiVo(«^ 
reside  in  the  town,  of  the  same  name.  bt» 
longs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  prodacti  m^ 
millet,  an  d  riee.    Prince's  island, « hkh  ii^ 
than  half  the  size  of  St.  Thomas,  bek>aft  ^ 
wise  to  the  Portngueae,  and  has  ¥M  v^ 
Unta,  about  1000  of  whom  live  in  the  tovi' 
St.  Antcmio.    It  prodacea  rice,  tobacca.  n^ 
canes,  and  varkma  kinds  of  fruits  aad  i«^ 
tabln.     The  most  northerly  and  Lujcen' 
these  isles  ia  Fernando  Pto,  which  onfiaA 
belonged  to  Portugal,  waa  ceded  to  Spsia* 
177M,  and  was  transfemd  by  Spain  to  llad**^ 
in  1837.    The  British  KOTemmmi  deti|Ci(4  < 
as  a  station  for  the  crolxen  agaiasi  the  •ta**' 
ships,  and  tor  earryinff  on  coumncc  «iih  iht 
interior  of  Africa  by  meant  of  the  Ni«er.  Vol 
though  it  ia  Oertile.  and  well  wateicd.  ihr  A 
mate  ia  insalubriooa;  andtheacukmni'hirl 
Vuksk  h«en  made,  and  whith.  bean  the  wme  ^ 
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U  probably  be  abandoned. 
34  miles  long  and  16  miles 

[sLAif  DS  are  so  called  firom 
!  on  the  African  coast,  near 
irer  against  which  they  lie* 
300  miles.  They  were  first 
by  the  Portngueae,  and  are 
;  but  some  of  them,  being 
bited  rocks,  are  unworthy 
o,  Sant- Antonio,  8anta-Ni- 

are  the  most  considerable. 
f  very  hot,  and,  in  some  of 

unwholesome.  They  are 
ghts,  which  sometimes  last 
ars,  and  cause  fiimine  and 

some  of  the  islands  lost 
udf  of  their  inhabitants  by 
re  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
3f  Europeans,  and  Negroes, 
about  33,000  persons.  Of 
lago  has  10,000,  Boavista 
)  6000,    Sant-Antonio  and 

Brava  500. 

miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the 
t  is  mountainous,  and  has 

Its  produce  is  sugar,  cot- 
Indian  com,  cocoa-nuts, 
ropical  flruits,  and  plenty  of 
tgetables ;  but  the  plant  of 
s  the  madder,  which  grows 
g  the  cliffs.  Praya,  famous 
!n  an  English  and  a  French 
south  side,  has  a  good  port, 
out  ships,  those  outward- 
r  to  the  East  Indies,  from 
md  France,  often  touching 
efresliments. 

If  ATO,  and  Do  Sax,  belong- 
mmense  quantities  of  salt 
It  of  the  sun,  ftrom  the  sea- 
ring tides,  is  received  into 
1  by  a  sand-banic  that  runs 
■  several  miles.  Here  the 
x)nsiderable  trade  for  salt, 
y  a  man-of-war  to  guard 
ome  to  load  with  it.  The 
(cept  for  raking  it  together, 
le  pond,  and  carrying  it  on 
,  wliich  is  done  at  a  very 
are  also  an  article  of  trade 
:e  they  are  conveyed  to  the 

nciently  called  the  Fortu- 
oated  at  the  distance  of  150 
Morocco.  Their  particular 
1  Canary,  Teneriffe,Palma, 
Perro,  Fuerte  Ventura,  and 

ialuids,  except  on  the 
a  pure  temperate  air,  and 
delicious  fhiit,  especially 

a  rich  species  of  wine  is 
a  also  produce  those  beau- 
tr  their  name,  and  are  now 
aoeh  admired  in  Europe. 
argeat  island  of  this  group. 


is  about  120  miles  in  circnit— afhiitfnl  coimtry, 
abounding  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  though  it  is 
encumbered  with  mountains.  The  highest 
point  is  called  the  Peak,  or  Pic.  The  ascent 
to  tliis  elevated  spot  is  not  so  very  hauu4ous 
or  difficult  as  it  was  long  imagined  to  be. 
From  Orotava,  a  deep  ravine  commences;  a 
chestnut  forest  then  appears,  covering  the  flank 
of  those  mountains  which  form  a  central  chain 
across  the  island.  A  series  of  verdant  hills 
follow;  after  which  the  track  leads  across  a 
steep  mass  of  lava  rock,  worn  into  ravines,  and 
ei^biting  a  thin  surface  of  yellow  pumice.  At 
length  an  undulated  plain  spreads  itself  like  a 
fan,  to  a  great  extent,  until  it  terminates  in 
the  seitend  region  of  the  peak  and  a  range  of 
precipices.  A  steep  mountain  of  pumice  is 
next  ascended,  and  varied  masses  of  lava  re- 
quire to  be  passed,  before  the  summit  of  this 
stage  of  the  mountain  is  attained.  The  fbot  of 
the  cone  is  then  reached;  and  the  subsequent 
ascent  is  rendered  troublesome  and  fatiguing 
by  the  excessive  steepness  of  the  cone.  The 
feet  of  adventurous  visitants  sink  into  the 
ashes  at  every  step,  and  quantities  of  pumice 
and  lava  are  rolled  down  upon  them.  Of  the 
highest  part,  the  superficial  extent  is  about  an 
acre  and  a  half;  and  this  is  itself  a  small  cra- 
ter, in  which  sulphureous  heat  is  observable. 
The  height  of  the  Pic  is  calculatedat  11,400  feet. 

Sanu  Cms  is  the  capital  of  Teneriff^e,  and 
the  seat  of  govemmen  t  for  all  the  seven  islands ; 
but  all  the  law  courts  aro  held  in  the  Grand 
Canary.  Though  not  large,  it  is  a  well-built 
city.  Laguna  exceeds  it  in  magnitude,  but 
has  a  mean  appearance.  Out  of  220,000  per- 
sons, who  formed,  in  1835,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Canaries,  85,000  were  assigned  to 
TeneriiTe. 

This  island,  in  November  1826,  suffered  se- 
verely ttom  the  fiiry  of  a  hurricane,  the  vio- 
lence of  rain,  and  the  force  of  swollen  waters. 
At  Santa  Cms  the  mischief  was  not  very 
serious ;  but,  on  that  side  of  the  island  where 
Port  Orotava  stands,  several  vessels  were  lost, 
with  many  of  their  navigators,  and  a  well- 
cultivated  valley  exhibited  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation. The  torrents  firom  the  moimtains 
swept  away  a  great  number  of  houses  with 
their  inmates,  destroyed  vineyards,  and  in- 
flicted other  damage.  Above  100  dead  Iwdies 
were  found  in  one  district. 

Fuerte  Ventura  is  larger  than  the  Grand 
Canary;  but  it  scarcely  contains  14,000  inha- 
bitants, while  the  latter  has  about  68,000.  One 
island  is  remarkable  for  drought:  the  other 
has  a  suflScient  supply  of  moisture  to  product 
such  fertility,  that  there  are  two,  and  some- 
times three,  harvests  of  wheat  and  maixe  in  one 
year:  hence  the  Great  Canary  is  called  the 
granary  of  the  insular  group. 

These  islands  were  first  discovered  and 
planted  by  the  Carthaginians:  but  they  re- 
mained, for  a  long  course  of  ages,  unknown  to 
the  European  nations.  Betbenconrt,  a  French 
gentleman,  endeavoured  to  catot^^  ^Cbeoi.  Vel 
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1400;  and  a  Castilian,  named  De  Guzman, 
made  similar  attempts  in  1461.  Other  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Spaniardo,  on  a  larger  scale : 
and,  at  IcnKtb,  in  1483,  the  islands  were  sub- 
dued, after  the  Guanchos,  or  descendants  of  the 
orii^inal  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  deicree  of  civilization,  had 
been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  inhumanity  and 
biKotry  of  the  invaders. 

Madsira,  which  is  also  reckoned  among  the 
AlMcan  isUuids,  and  lies  about  4U0  miles  from 
the  north-western  coast  of  Africa,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  being  formerly  almost 
covered  with  wood.  It  is  about  45  miles  long 
and  20  miles  broad,  and  consists  of  one  conti- 
nued basaltic  hill  of  a  considerable  height, 
extending  fh>m  east  to  west ;  the  declivity  of 
which,  on  the  south  side,  is  cultivated,  and 
interspersed  with  vineyards.  In  the  midst  of 
this  slope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their  coun- 
try-seats. The  chief  town,  named  Funchal, 
stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island:  to- 
ward the  sea,  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall  with 
a  battery:  this  is  the  only  place  where  a  boat 
can  land ;  and  even  there  the  beach  is  covered 
with  large  stones,  and  a  violent  surf  conti- 
nually beats  upon  it.  Of  the  bay,  on  which 
the  town  borders,  the  extremities  are  formed 
by  two  steep  promontories,  composed  of  vol- 
canic rocks.  It  may  rather  be  called  an  incon- 
venient road  than  a  good  harbour.  "  The  bay," 
says  Mr.  Picken,  "  is  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  which  rise  nearly  4000 
feet  behind  the  city;  the  higher  regions  clothed 
in  parts  with  forests  of  pine  and  other  Euro- 
pean trees,  while  the  lower  slopes  are  terraced 
into  vineyards  and  gardrn-ground.  Deep-deft 
ravines  here  and  there  intersect  these  moun- 
tains, their  sides  starting  up  into  bold  over- 
hanging precipices,  while,  in  their  gloomy 
depths,  mountain  streams,  descending  f^om 
the  centre  of  the  island,  find  an  outlet  through 
the  town  to  the  sea.  After  rains,  these  streams 
roll  with  tremendous  force  down  the  steep  de- 
scent; but,  in  passing  through  the  town,  they 
are  now  prevented  from  doing  mischief,  by  be- 
ing made  to  tlow  in  channels  built  with  walls 
of  the  strongest  masonry.  The  hill-sides  are 
studded  with  beautiful  quintas  or  villas;  these, 
with  the  white  pillars  on  which  the  trellis-work 
of  the  vineyards  is  supported,  strike  brightly 
out  from  amidst  the  luxuriant  verdure  with 
which  they  are  surrounded."  Though  the  city 
is  the  seat  of  the  governor,  bishop,  and  court 
of  the  inquisition,  it  is  far  fh>m  being  elegant 
or  handsome.  It  is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  very  dirty  state.  The  churches  and 
convents  are  numerous,  but  are  nut  remark- 
able for  beauty  or  magnificence,  though  some, 
and  more  particularly  the  cathedral,  are  richly 
decorated.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
•bout  20,000,  and,  of  the  whole  island,  100,000. 
Though  this  island  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  it  lay  concealed  for  many  ages, 
and  WH  at  kasib  ducfneted  Vs^  iVie  Porta- 


guese  in  1519 ;  bat  others  assert  that  it  «■■« 
first  discovered,  in  1M4,  by  Bobert  Mschia,«s 
Englishman,  who,  eloping  with  a  joaaf  Uiy, 
landed  with  her  on  the  island  after  a  xes- 
pestuous  voyage.    Be  that  as  it  may,  thr  P<^ 
tuguese  took  possession  of  it,  and  are  »tu^  i:i 
masters.    Finding  it  little  better  than  a  ii-n 
forest,  they  rendered  the  ground  capable  vt 
cultivation,  by  setting  fire  to  this  wood;  aaJ  c 
is  now  so  fertile  as  to  produce  «ine  aod  iri: 
in  great  abundance.    The  wine  is  iSamoui  tff 
iu  excellence.    It  is  less  fruitful  in  corn,  im 
the  rocky  nature  of  the   soil.    Saicar-ciafl 
used  to  thrive  in  it ;  but  they  are  not  at  prf-^ 
much  cultivated.    The  inhabitants  ina^  " 
cellent  sweetmeats,  and  have  the  art  o'pt' 
serving  citrous  and  oranges,  and  niakiof  sjr 
malade  and  perfumed  pastes,  which  ne<*i 
those  of  Genoa.    The  Utile  sugar  thejr  mai(  > 
very  fine,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour.   Ta* 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  first  place  in  the  "* 
where  that   manufacture  was   set  on  i^*- 
whence  it  was  carried  to  Brazil. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  mfld  throofW 
the  year,  and  is  so  salubrious  t  hat  invslia*  rmT' 
to  it  Irom  other  coimtries :  and  it  is  rauarkiMf 
firee  from  venomous  animals.  It  has  s  raisj  m- 
son,  which  necessarily  varies  the  tempe.ttoa 
Some  years  ago,  a  water-spout,  as  it  vatn^ 
or  a  surcharged  cloud,  burst  over  tLtr  i>ii*i 
and  so  swelled  the  rivulets  that  drf sdfnl  iM 
dations  ensued.  The  country,  and  the  n* 
rons,  were  ravaged  by  the  torrenu;  bo^ 
and  farms  were  washed  away,  and  waaji^ 
were  lost.  The  same  misfortune  has  nctA 
occurred.  The  natives  are  generally  itf  a  o:^ 
■tatare,  and  have  dark  or  swarthy  complex:*^ 
The  peasants  are  hardy  and  active,  wluk  f 
gent^  are  prone  to  indolence.  Persou  of  i3 
ranks  are  sober;  but  those  of  the  hi^lii?^ 
are  addicted  to  gourmandize.  TheUdir«arei< 
remarka])le  for  beauty;  but  they  *n  *'^  ^ 
and  polite,  and  some  have  even  a  itriiuni  ^ 
gauce  of  manners.  They  are  fond  of  w* 
and  dancing,  without  sufTering  thoae  *linwM( 
to  engross  that  time  which  is  required  for  b* 
useful  objects. 

About  40  miles  to  the  north-east  of  X*!^ 
is  the  small  island  of  Porto  Saato,  siu  * 
population  of  1:200  persons,  half  of  whoa  a>^ 
bit  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  A  lo^ 
quantity  of  wine  is  made  here. 

Leaving  Madeira,  with  which  «c  elo*  ^ 
account  of  Africa,  vre  continue  oar  csa* 
westward,  through  this  {nii«i>n—  ocesi^  ^^ 
brings  aa  to  the  Axoret,  or,  as  they  uc  oiin 
the  Western  Islands,  situated  betvc«a  3  '^ 
grees  and  32  degrees  \V.  longitude,  and  bct*^ 
37  degrees  and  40  defj^vea  N.  lautudr,  W  m* 
west  of  Portugal,  and  as  many  eau  o<  ^ 
foundland,  lying  almoat  in  the  nid-nr  "' 
tween  Europe  and  America.  Th«7  ■!«•'"'* 
number,  and  are  aanifed  St.  Maiy.  St  UiA>^ 
Terceira.  SL  Oeonrc  GradoM,  F«M  ^ 
Flofca.  and  Corvo.  The  fopolaiiM  ia  tt:i"^ 
at  about  SOIMMn  Kiala.   Tkcy  «ae  ibai*'** 
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le  of  the  l&th  century,  by 
Tg,  a  FtemUh  merchant,  who, 
isbon,  was,  by  stress  of  wea- 
lese  islands,  which  he  found 
ibitants.  On  his  arrival  at 
td  of  his  discoTety ;  on  which 
it  sail  immediately,  and  took 
lem.  They  were  called  the 
great  number  of  hawks  found 
il  these  islands  enjoy  a  serene 
iriouB  air,  but  are  exposed  to 
kes,  from  which  they  have 
!d ;  as  they  have  also  by  hiun- 
irrounding  waves.    They  are 

wine,  and  fruit:  they  also 
fowls,  &c. 

the  largest,  being  nearly  100 
erence,  and  containing  5U,()U0 
:  Terceira  is  the  most  im- 
unt  of  its  harbour,  which  is 
good  anchorage,  though  open 
t  wind.  Its  capital,  Angim, 
jral  and  five  churches,  and  is 
he  governor  and  the  bishop, 
oral  curiosities  of  the  Azores, 
d  a  remarliable  mountain  in 

of  which  is  one  of  the  most 


perfect  baihia  efcr  formed,  ndd  to  be  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  dreuit,  and  600  ftet  deep, 
with  two  lakes  at  the  bottom.  The  coast  is 
surrounded  by  black  rocks  of  lava.  Pico  af- 
fords another  natural  curiosity.  It  rises  from 
the  sea,  in  a  conical  form,  to  an  elevation  of 
7000  feet,  and  its  top,  resembling  a  sugar-loaf^ 
is  so  regularly  shaped  that  it  seems  to  be  tbe 
work  of  art.  In  the  island  of  St.  Michael 
are  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  used  as 
warm  baths  for  the  cure  of  the  rheumatism, 
while  some  cold  mineral  waters  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  taken  internally.  The  val- 
ley, in  which  the  caldeiras  or  hot  springs  are 
found,  is  covered  with  sulphur,  alum,  and 
pumice-stune,  and  is  called  Boca  do  Inferno, 
or  the  Mouth  of  Hell.  Indeed,  the  islands  are 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The  last  ertq)tion 
on  land  occurred  in  IMS,  when  a  volcano  sud- 
denly burst  out,  and  effected  terrible  devasta- 
tion. In  mil  a  volcano  broke  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  near  St.  Michael,  at  the  depth 
of  40  fathoms,  and  formed  an  island  300  feet 
high,  and  a  mile  in  circumfereaee,  which 
afterwards  sunk  gradually  into  the  aea,  leaving 
a  dangerous  shoal  on  the  spot. 
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to  treat  of  a  country  of  vast 
ty,  which,  though  little  culti- 
d  of  art,  is  more  indebted,  in 

that  of  nature  than  any  other 
lobe.  Its  particular  circum- 
hat  we  should  vary  our  plan, 
scribe  its  present  state,  lUFord 
I  as  to  its  discovery. 
)8e  of  the  15th  century,  Venice 

the  only  powers  in  tlurope 
leir  support  from  commerce, 
if  interests  produced  rivalry; 
lice  was  much  superior.  She 
amerce  of  India,  then  the  most 
world,  but  hitherto  entirely 
;h  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  or 
Sgjrpt  and  the  Red  Sea.  In 
xa,  Cbristoval,  or  Christopher 
erally  known  by  his  Latinized 
I,  a  native  of  Genoa,  whose 
i  true  figure  of  the  earth  was 
jt  general  notions  of  the  age 
,  conceived  the  daring  project 
lia  by  an  unknown  route,  and 
is  country  a  new  source  of 
irer.    This  proposal,  however, 

the  Genoese  as  chimerical, 
ppointment  and  indiguation, 
.  tiam  his  coanay,  and  applied 


to  the  court  of  France ;  but,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  pct)ple,  his  plan  was  treated 
with  ridicule.  The  English  court  was  his  next 
resort;  yet,  if  he  had  sufficiently  known  the 
character  of  the  mercenary  Henry  YIL,  he 
would  have  concluded  that  the  cautious  politics 
of  that  prince  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  scheme  of  a  precarious  nature.  In 
I'ortugal,  where  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
discovery  about  this  time  began  to  operate,  he 
had  reason  to  expect  better  success.  But  the 
Portuguese  contented  themselves  with  creep- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Africa :  they  had,  as  yet, 
no  idea  of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  sea. 
These  disappointments  did  not  discourage  him ;  * 
for  he  was  inspired  with  tliat  noble  enthusiasm 
which  always  animates  an  original  genius. 
Spain  vras  now  his  ouly  resource;  and  there, 
after  eight  years'  attendance,  he  succeeded, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Queen  Isabella. 
In  1493,  with  three  ships,  he  set  sail  upon  the 
boldest  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and 
in  the  hie  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two 
worlds  were  interested.  In  tliis  voyage  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with;  the  most 
formidable  was  the  variation  of  the  com9B«&, 
then  first  obyenred,  and  '<kYAc\\.  ^een^edL  Xa 
threaten  that  the  \awft  ot  uax\u«>N«te  «i\»t«A. 
in  an  unknown  ocean,  ai\&  lYvsX.  l^vt  oxA^  ^«iAfc 
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which  he  had  was  on  the  point  of  fonakini; 
him.  His  sailors,  who  had  soon  become  dis- 
contented, now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  insisted  on  their  return ;  but  lus  firmness, 
and,  much  more,  the  discovery  of  land,  after  a 
Toyage  of  thirty-three  days,  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  He  first  landed  on  GoanahanL 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands ;  but,  to  his  surprise 
and  sorrow,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants 
convinced  him  that  this  spot  could  not  belong 
to  ihe  country  which  he  sought.  In  steeriuK 
southward,  he  found  the  island  which  be  called 
UispanioUi,  or  St.  Domiofco,  which  abounded 
in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  inhabited  by 
a  humane  and  hospitable  people,  and,  what 
was  of  still  fpreater  consequence,  as  it  insured 
his  favourable  reception  at  home,  promised  to 
afford  considerable  quantities  of  Kold.  This 
island  therefore  he  purposed  tu  make  the  centre 
of  his  discoveries;  and,  bavin{;  left  upon  it  a 
few  of  his  companions,  as  the  ground-work  of 
a  colony,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  the 
necessary  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona.  Columbus 
travelled  thither  from  Seville,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  attended  by  some  of  the 
natives,  the  gold,  arms,  utensils,  and  ornaments 
of  the  fine  country  which  he  had  discovered. 
This  entry  into  Barcelona  was  a  species  of 
triumph  more  glorious,  more  uncommon,  and 
more  innocent  than  that  of  conquerors.  In 
this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  idea  of 
the  islands  in  the  great  sea  which  divides 
Korth  and  South  America;  but  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  ocean  between  him 
and  China.  The  countries  which  be  had  dis- 
covered were  considered  as  a  part  of  India. 
Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rise  to  this 
opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  position  of 
the  new  world  was  ascertained,  the  name  has 
remained,  the  appellation  of  the  West  Indies 
being  given  to  the  country  by  all  the  people  of 
Europe. 

Thus  were  the  West  Indies  discovered  by 
seeking  a  passage  to  the  East,  and,  even  after 
the  discovery,  were  still  conceived  to  be  a 
part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  present 
success  of  Columbus,  and  the  glory  attending 
■o  unexpected  a  discovery,  rendered  the  court 
of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  designs  now, 
as  it  had  been  dilatory  before.  Seventeen 
vessels  were  quickly  prepared;  all  the  neces- 
saries for  conquest  or  discovery  were  em  barked ; 
and  1500  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  high 
rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany 
Columbus,  who  was  now  appointed  governor 
with  the  moat  ample  authority.  He  sailed  to 
Hispaniola,  where  he  established  a  colony, 
and  erected  forts  in  the  situations  best  calcu- 
lated for  securing  the  dependanceof  the  natives. 
Having  thus  spent  a  considerable  time,  he 
inoceeded  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  his 
other  discoveries,  and  to  examine  what  advan- 
tagca  were  moat  likely  to  be  derived  ttom  them. 
He  had  ahcady  touched  at  Cuba,  wliich.  fnmi 
leeinftd  Ukfily  tu  be  a  rich 


discovery;  but  be  knew  not  wbeikcf 
island,  or  a  part  of  a  great  ooatii 
ascertain  this  point  was  his  pRsest  d 
coasting  along  the  aoothem  ihoR  of 
was  entangled  in  a  multitude  of  iib 
in  the  same  voyage,  Jamaica  vis  i 
But  to  so  many  dificulties  wu  be  e 
an  unknown  aea.  among  rorki,  A> 
sands,  that  he  retomed  to  HispsDio 
learning  anything  certain  with  reitti 

His  success  having  excited  jealmj 
he  was  obliged  to  reappear  in  Spi 
defence  of  his  calumniated  repntsti 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  tk 
enabled  to  enter  upon  a  third  txfti 
intended  to  steer  to  the  soutkwi 
Canaries  until  he  shcHild  reach  the  < 
line,  and  then  to  proceed  dincUy 
that  he  might  discover  what  opt 
course  might  afford  to  India,  or 
islands  or  continent  might  revsrd 
After  having  b<«n  long  buried  m  i 
and  suffered  great  inconvenience 
excesaive  heat  and  rain  between  t 
the  navigators  were  favoured  with  s 
and  went  before  it  seventeen  dsyi  t 
ward.  A  seaman  then  saw  lud: 
island,  now  called  Trinidad.  Usi 
tills  island  and  two  others,  in  the  n 
Oronoco,  the  admiral  was  sarpiiie 
pearance  which  he  had  never  befote 
this  was  the  frightful  tumult  of 
occasioned  by  a  conflict  between 
the  sea  and  the  rapid  corrent  ol 
Sailing  forward,  he  plainly  discoveR 
vrere  in  fireah  water;  and,  judging  i 
it  was  improbable  any  island  sbool 
vast  a  river,  he  imagined  that  he  hat 
the  continent ;  and  of  this  he  wst 
when,  after  his  leaving  the  river,  he 
the  ImbA  emtinned  on  the  westwsn 
sideraUe  distance.  Satisfied  wit! 
coveiy,  he  yielded  to  the  onestine 
tress  of  his  crew,  and  sailed  to  Hiif 

About  tUs  time  the  spirit  of  diieo 
itself  widdy,  and  many  adventuicr 
parts  of  Europe,  without  possenii 
ties,  wished  to  acquire  the  repatatio 
bus.  The  Portuguese  discovered  Bi 
for  three  centuries  after,  funned  thf 
able  part  of  their  possessions:  Csk 
of  Bristol,  surveyed  a  part  of  th 
which  afterwards  composed  the  Brl 
in  North  America;  and  AmericoV 
merchant  of  Florence,  sailed  to  tk 
continent  of  America.  anJ,  hciiR 
address,  had  the  honour  of  giviaf  I 
the  new  worid.  But  no  one  it  k 
on  by  the  name:  all  know  that  C< 
Colon,  was  the  first  diaeoverer.  Ts 
of  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  i 
menae  tenritoiy  was,  however,  oaMf  I 
mortideationa  to  wUek  this  ficsl 
cunipeUod  to  aabmii:  for,  sack  vt 
moursoniiseBanies,and  the  iagitf 
court  of  BpaiB,  that  he  was  mattd  H 


-ht  back  to  Europe  in  irons.  He  en- 
rertheless,  the  glory  of  making  one 
s  world  known  to  the  other;  a  glory 
he  more  precioiu,  as  it  was  untainted 
lirit  of  cruelty  and  rapine  which  dis- 
11  the  exploits  of  those  who  came 
,  and  accomplished  the  execution  of 
He  fully  vindicated  himself  at  court, 
ed  to  favour,  and,  after  another  voyage, 
ularly  memorable,  died  at  YalladoUd, 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
ae  advantages  which  Columbus  had 
ay  his  good  sense  and  humanity,  the 
S  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola 
«d  to  purchase  by  the  blood  of  the 
These  islands  contained  mines  of 
e  Indians  only  knew  where  they  were 
and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spa- 
)  fhrious  to  work  by  persuasion,  hur- 
.  to  the  most  shocking  violence  and 
Vdait  those  unhappy  men,  who,  they 
concealed  from  them  a  part  of  their 

In  a  few  years  they  depopulated 
s,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
inhabitants;  and  Cuba,  which  had 
OO.  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  wit- 
lose  barbarous  acts,  says  that  the 

went  out  with  their  dogs  to  hunt 
n.  The  unliappy  savages,  almost 
1  unarmed,  were  pursued  like  deer 
orest,  devoured  by  dog^  killed  with 
or  surprised  and  burned  in  their 
s. 

oiards  had  hitherto  only  had  a  glimpse 
atineut.  From  what  they  saw,  or 
r  report,  they  conjectured  that  this 
I  new  world  would  afford  a  still  more 
Dnquest.  Cortes  was  dispatched  from 
>19,  with  600  men,  18  horses,  and  a 
.ber  of  field-pieees.  With  this  incon- 
brce  he  purposed  to  subdue  the  most 
itate  on  the  continent  of  America: 
le  empire  of  Mexico,  rich,  powerful, 
ted  by  millions  of  people  passionately 
IT,  and  then  headed  byMontesuma, 
e  in  arms  struck  terror  into  the  neigh- 
itions. 

istory,  that  was  true,  was  more  im- 
ind  romantic  than  that  of  this  war. 
e  had  subsisted  for  ages,  and  its  in- 
were  rather  polished  and  intelligent 
and  barbarous.  They  knew,  like  the 
of  old,  that  the  year  consisted  nearly 
rs.  Their  superiority,  in  military 
s  the  object  of  admiration  and  terror 
continent;  and  their  government, 
D  the  sure  basis  of  laws  combined 
ion,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  time 
e  capital,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
lake,  was  the  noblest  monument  of 
industry.  It  communicated  with  the 
by  immense  causeways,  which  were 
rough  the  lake.  The  city  was  ad- 
its buildings,  all  of  stone,  its  squares 
it-places,  the  shops,  which  glittered 
and  ailver,  and  the  sumptuous  pa- 
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laces  of  Montesuma.  But  all  the  grandeur  of 
this  empire  could  not  defend  it  against  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes,  in  his  march,  met  with  a 
feeble  opposition  from  the  nations  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico.  The  warlike  animals  on  which 
the  Spanish  officers  were  mounted,  the  artificial 
thunder  which  issued  from  their  hands,  the 
wooden  castles  which  had  wafted  them  over  the 
ocean,  struck  a  panic  into  the  people.  Wherever 
the  invaders  marched,  they  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex— nothing  sacred  or  profane.  At  last, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tlascala,  and  some  other 
states  upon  the  coast,  despairing  of  the  success 
of  opposition,  entered  into  their  alliance.  To 
ttiis  step,  however,  they  were  prompted  as  much 
by  their  hatred  of  Montexuma  as  tlieir  dread  of 
the  Spaniards.  Cortex,  thus  reinforced,  ad- 
vanced toward  Mexico.  Montexuma  heard  of 
his  progress,  without  daring  to  oppose  it;  and, 
by  sending  a  rich  present  of  gold,  which  only 
excited  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  he  hastened 
their  approach.  No  resistance  was  made  to 
their  entry  into  his  capital.  A  palace  was  ap- 
propriated to  Cortes;  who  had  good  reason, 
however,  to  distrust  the  affected  politeness  of 
the  emperor,  under  which  he  suspected  that 
some  plot  for  his  destruction  was  concealed: 
hut  he  had  no  pretence  for  violence.  Monte- 
zuma loaded  him  with  kindness,  and  with  gold 
in  greater  quantities  than  he  demanded;  but, 
at  last,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  hostilities.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  communication  by  sea  for  the  necessary 
reinforcements,  he  had  left  a  small  garrison  at 
Vera  Crux.  He  understood  that  the  Americans 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  attacked  this  garri- 
son in  his  absence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was 
killed  in  the  action;  and  that  Montezuma  was 
privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  issued  orders 
that  the  head  of  the  slain  Spaniard  should  be 
carried  through  his  provinces,  to  destroy  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. He  now,  with  some  of  his  officers, 
visited  the  emperor;  and,  by  artful  persuasion, 
and  the  influence  of  determined  courage  over 
weakness  of  mind  and  timidity,  prevailed  upon 
a  powerful  prince  to  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  partjr  of  invaders,  who,  while  they 
aimed  at  his  ruin,  professed  for  him  great 
flriendship  and  regard.  In  a  tumult  which  soon 
after  arose,  when  the  captive  prince  seemed  to 
side  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  a  stune, 
ttom  an  unknown  band,  struck  him  on  the 
temple,  which,  in  a  few  days,  occasioned  his 
death.  The  Mexicans  immediately  elected 
Guatimozin  for  their  sovereign,  who,  from  the 
beginning,  discovered  an  implacable  animosity 
against  the  Spanish  name.  Under  his  conduct, 
they  rushed  against  those  very  men  whom  a 
little  before  they  had  offered  to  worship.  A 
series  of  desperate  engagements  ensued,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  from  which  the  Spaniards  were 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  men.  Undismayed  by  this  re- 
verse, Cortes  continued  the  contest  in  the  pro- 
vinces; and,  as  soon  as  he  hadobtaiu^^ikVaSfiL- 
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reason  for  detaining  Atabalipa  in 
nt,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
lother  treasure  to  gratify  Spanish 
iut,  whether  they  believed  that  he 
ore  to  give,  and  were  unwilling  to 
eir  troops  in  guarding  a  prince  ^m 
J  expected  no  farther  advantage ;  or 
ro  had  conceived  an  aversion  to  him, 
it  of  some  duplicity  which  he  sus- 
id  which  he  conceived  might  prove 
to  his  affairs,  it  is  certain  that,  by 
ind,  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.  A 
r  the  succession  led  to  a  civil  war; 
■  which  ensued  accustomed  these 
people  to  blood;  and,  so  preferable 
ethargy  is  a  spirit  of  any  kind  raised 
n,  that,  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
»ng  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of 
ned  some  courage  against  the  Spa- 
'he  losses  which  the  invaders  met 
sse  quarrels,  though  inconsiderable, 
erous,  by  weakening  the  opinion  of 
eibility.  This  consideration  engaged 
conclude  a  truce ;  and  he  employed 
U  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
la,  and  settling  the  Spaniards  in  the 
But,  on  the  first  opportunity,  he  re- 
war,  and,  after  many  diffictdties, 
elf  master  of  Cuzco. 
B  was  thus  engaged,  new  grants  and 
Tlved  from  Spain.  Pizarro  obtained 
of  aou  leagues  along  the  sea-coast, 
thward  of  that  which  had  been  be- 
id,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the 
of  Pizarro's  government.  This  divi- 
ioned  a  warm  dispute  between  them, 
ning  Cuzco  within  his  own  district; 
xterity  of  Pixarro  effected  a  recon- 
He  persuaded  his  rival  that  the 
bich  really  belonged  to  him  lay  to 
rard  of  Cuzco,  and  that  it  was  equal 
iies,  and  might  be  as  easily  conquered 
Ue  offered  him  his  assistance  in  the 
,  the  success  of  which  he  did  not 
t  to  be  questionable, 
might  have  the  honour  of  subduing 
1  for  himself,  Almagro  listened  to 
e;  and,  joining  some  of  Pizarro's 
his  own,  he  penetrated,  with  great 
d  difficulty,  into  Chil^,  losing  many 
1  as  he  passed  over  mountains  of  an 
height,  and  always  covered  with 
e  reiduced,  however,  a  considerable 
tt  conntiy.  But  the  Peruvians  had 
o  well  acquainted  with  war,  not  to 
itage  of  the  division  of  the  Spanish 
iMy  made  an  effort  to  regain  their 
which,  Pizarro  being  indisposed,  and 
t  a  considerable  distance,  they  were 
eessful.  The  latter,  however,  had 
been  informed  of  the  siege  of  Cuzco, 
.qniahing  all  views  of  distant  con- 
retunned  to  secure  the  grand  objects 
•mer  labours.  He  raised  the  siege, 
slanghter  of  the  assailants;  but, 
■tned  possession  of  the  city,  he  was 


unwilling  to  g^ve  it  up  to  Pixarro,  who  now  ap- 
proached with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no  other 
enemy  than  the  Peruvians.  This  dispute  occa- 
sioned a  long  and  bloody  struggle  between 
them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  va- 
rious, and  the  resentment  fierce  on  both  sides, 
because  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  was  certain 
death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in 
an  advanced  age,  was  sacrificed  to  the  security 
of  his  rival. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  success,  Pizarro  was 
still  urged  by  his  ambition  to  undertake  new 
enterprises.  The  southern  countries  of  Ame- 
rica offered  the  richest  conquest.  Toward  this 
quarter,  the  mountains  of  Potosi,  abounding 
with  silver,  had  been  discovered.  He  therefore 
followed  the  track  of  Almagro  into  Chile,  and 
reduced  another  part  of  that  country.  Orel- 
lana,  one  of  his  commanders,  passed  the  Anctes, 
and  sailed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Amazons;  an  immense  navigation,  which  dis- 
covered a  rich  and  delightful  country ;  but,  as 
it  is  mostly  flat,  and  therefore  does  not  abound 
in  mineral;,  the  Spaniards  then,  and  ever  since, 
neglected  it.  Flushed  with  repeated  success, 
and  having  no  superior  to  control,  no  rival  to 
keep  him  within  bounds,  Pizarro  now  indulged 
the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  exer- 
cised the  harshest  tyranny  and  cruelty  against 
all  who  had  thwarted  his  designs-  This  con- 
duct raised  a  conspiracy  against  him,  to  which 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  his  own  palace.  The  par- 
tisans of  old  Almagro  now  declared  his  son 
their  viceroy;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the 
fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  join  in  this  declaration. 
They  waited  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  sent  Yaca  de  Castro  to  be  their  governor. 
This  man,  by  his  integrity  and  wisdom,  was 
admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
colony,  and  to  place  everything  on  the  most 
advantageous  footing,  both  for  itself  and  the 
mother  country.  By  his  prudent  manage- 
ment, the  mines  of  La  Plata  and  Potosi,  which 
were  formerly  private  plunder,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  public  utility  to  the  cpurt  of  Spain. 
The  parties  were  silenced  or  crushed,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  Peru.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Castro  had  not  been  sufficiently 
skilled  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Spanish 
statesmen,  by  proper  bribes  or  promises,  which 
a  ministry  would  always  expect  fh>m  the  gover- 
nor of  so  rich  a  country.  By  their  advice, 
counsellors  were  sent  over  to  control  Castro, 
and  the  colony  was  again  unsettled.  Party 
spirit  began  to  blaze  anew;  and  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro set  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brother's 
partisans,  with  whom  many  new  malcontents 
were  united.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  dispute 
between  governors  about  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  no- 
minal submission  to  the  king.  He  streng^- 
ened  himself  daily,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
decapitate  a  governor  who  was  sent  over  to 
curb  him.  He  gained  the  confidence,  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  in  the  South  %tia,  \ki  'vVtiOAb 
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means  be  purposed  to  obstruct  tbe  landing  of 
any  troops  from  Spain;  and  he  had  a  view 
of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  his 
revolt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  court 
of  Spain,  sensible  of  its  error  in  not  sendinff 
Into  America  men  whose  character  and  virtue 
only,  and  not  cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf, 
dispatched,  with  unlimited  powers,  Peter  de  la 
Gasca,  a  man  difTeriuK  trom  Castro  only  by 
beinK  of  a  more  mild  and  insinuatinK  beha- 
viour, but  with  the  same  love  of  justice,  the 
same  icrcatness  of  soul,  and  disinterested  spirit. 
All  who  had  not  joined  in  Pixarro's  revolt, 
flocked  to  his  standard :  many  of  his  friends, 
charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  Oasca,  forsook 
their  old  connexions;  the  admiral  was  gained 
over  by  insinuation  to  return  to  his  duty;  and 
a  full  pardon  was  offered  to  Pizarro  himself, 
provided  that  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance. 
But,  so  intoxicating  are  the  ideas  of  royalty, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  incur  every  hazard, 
rather  than  submit.  With  those,  therefore, 
who  continued  to  adhere  to  his  interest,  he 
risked  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
captured.  His  execution  soon  followed;  and 
thus  the  brother  of  him  who  had  conquered 
Peru  for  the  crovra  of  Spain,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  secure  the  Spanish  dominion  over  that 
country. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS   OF 
AMERICA. 

Thb  discovery  of  America  not  only  opened  a 
new  source  of  wealth  to  the  commercial  part 
of  Europe,  but  an  extensive  field  of  speculation 
to  the  philosopher.  So  striking  seemed  the 
disparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  the  natives  of  America,  that  some  specula- 
tive men  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  be  derived  from  one  common 
source.  This,  however,  was  an  ill-founded 
conclusion.  The  characters  of  mankind  may 
be  infinitely  varied  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  improvement,  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquire  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  force 
of  custom  and  habit,  and  other  circumstances : 
but  the  great  outlines  of  humanity  are  to  be 
discovered  among  them  ail,  notwithstanding 
the  various  shades  which  dj«tinguish  one  na- 
tion from  another. 

When  the  thirst  of  gold  carried  the  inhabi- 
UnU  of  Europe  beyond  the  Atlantic,  they  found 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  immersed  in 
what  they  call  barbarism,  but  which,  however, 
was  a  state  of  honest  independence  and  noble 
simplicity.  The  natives  of  America,  except  the 
inliabitants  of  the  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
were  unacquainted  with  almost  every  European 
art;  even  agriculture  was  hardly  known,  or 
sparingly  cultivated.  The  only  method  on  which 
they  depended  toT  actv^aixVuK  the  aecessaries  of 
life,  WM  by  huntuiK  t^ifi  ^iiVi^  vo^maXv,  ^wAoXsVi 
their  moonuina  and  1otwx%  %\xw^^^t4■  va  «tt^  . 

M  atrength  and  a«Qity  \»\a«J^  w^o^*  ^^^«  \^^-  ^\»  v»«» 
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nations.   The  aame  caoae,  perh^M,  rtaia 
their  bodies,  in  general,  where  the  best  of  i 
sun  was  not  too  violent,  nncommooly  stisic 
and  well  piroportioned.     Their  mnseks  v( 
firm  and  strong;  their  bodies  and  beads  k 
tish,  which  waa  the  effect  of  art ;  their  fesoH 
were  regular,  but  their  eonntenanees  tea 
their  hair  long,  bUick,  lank,  and  as  tam' 
that  of  a  horae.    The  colour  of  their  ikis« 
a  reddish-brown,  admired  among  tkea,  ei 
heightened  by  the  constant  use  of  be«^* 
and  paint.     Their  charactera  were  sltoial^ 
formed  by  their  drcnmatancea  and 
life.     A  people  constantly  employed  is 
curing  by  the  chase  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  who  were  genenUr  ov*^ 
in  war,  could  not  be  supposed  to  ajof  Mrt 
gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high  flow  of  spirits.  Df 
were,  therefore,  in  general,  grave  *«"2?* 
ness;  they  had  not  that  giddy  vivadtyw* 
observed  among  some  nations  in  Esnffc* 
they  despised  it.    Ignorant  of  the  sits  sfwg 
ment,  among  which  that  of  agreesUrB** 
in  conversation  is  one  of  the  most  cooiiWs 
they  only  spoke  when  they  had  soa****** 
portant  to  communicate;  and  thdr  sM* 
words,  and  even  looks,  weie  all  slwsW* 
some  meaning.    This  was  nataislto"""' 
were  almost  continually  engaged  is  J*^ 
which  to  them  were  of  the  highest  ia¥*^ 
Their  subsistence  depended  entiidy  <•■* 
they  procured  by  their  hands;  and  t^^ 
their  honour,   and  everything  *■[*,?, 
might  be  lost  by  the  smallest  (»<<<(■''■' 
the  designs  of  their  enemies.   BsfiV''^ 
ticular  object  to  attach  them  to  oac  r"^ 
hastened  to  wherever  they  expected  ts  ^ 
most  abundance  the  necessaries  o^^"^!^ 
which  are  the  effecu  of  agricoltsic  m^ 
they  did  not  possess.    The  diffeicst  v" 
nations  were,  for  the  same  ieaaoa,*g[]^ 
when  compared  with  civilised  '"''^^ 
which   indastxy,  arts,  agrieahMS,  «^.^ 
merce,  have  united  a  vast  number  of  t>"'|^ 
whom  a  complicated  luxniy  renden  i**^ 
usefhl.    These  small  tribes  livedat  *><*2 
distance  from  each  other;  they  were  i*JJ 
by  a  desert  fh>ntier,  and  hidden  in  tha  «P* 
impenetrable  and  almost  boundless  t"**^^ 
Libert  was  the  prenOling  pasiioi  ■T 
aboriginal  Amoicans;  and  thdr  guW^ 
under  theinflnenoe  of  this  sentimeBt,  •■•■*■ 
secured  than  by  the  wisest  poUtiealicssWi^ 
They  were  fhr,  however,  fkomdespiriBgs&'^ 
of  authority:  they  were  atteathe  to  the  wiO' 
wisdom,  which  the  ag«d  had  aeqaifed  hfW 
expeiienee;  and  they  fooght  under  the  kstf* 
of  the  ehiet  in  whose  vidiNir  and  addicss  M 
had  learned  to  place  oonidenee.   Aaoag* 
tribes  most  engaged  la  war,  tbe  pomr  if  * 
chief  naturally  predominatad,  bceaasc  tkff  U* 
of  having  a  militaij  leader  waa  the  fttsissi^ 
oWSukWBVB^AKltT;  and  the  fkeqaeat  eiigcaw 
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Boereive ;  he  was  revered  ai  a  father,  rather 
reared  as  a  monarch.  He  had  no  Kuar^s* 
laonB,  no  officers  of  justice ;  and  one  act  of 
if^ed  violence  would  have  deprived  him  of 
atbority.  Among  some  tribes  a  species  of 
teracy  prevailed,  the  elders  having  the  chief 
;  wrhile  in  other  communities  a  kind  of 
Ittary  nobility  existed,  whose  influence 
Kssed  that  of  the  elders.  Public  business 
conducted  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  such 
ti|^t  recall,  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
.  antiquity,  a  picture  of  the  most  early  ages. 

heads  of  families  met  in  a  house  or  cabin 
9lnted  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  affairs  of 
tribe  were  discussed ;  and  here  those  who 
e  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  wisdom  had 
qppovtonity  of  displaying  their  talents.  The 
xns,  like  those  of  Uomer,  spoke  in  a  bold 
mtive  style,  with  gestures  apparently  vio- 
■^  bat  often  very  natural  and  expressive. 
ea  the  business  was  over,  and  they  happened 
e  w^  provided  with  food,  they  appointed  a 
aval  feast.  The  feast  was  enlivened  vrith 
fm,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of 
r  progenitors  were  celebrated;  and  dancing 
also  a  part  of  the  festivity. 
'mr  and  the  chase  were  the  only  employ- 
es of  the  men:  every  other  concern  was 
ko  tiw  vromen.  The  most  common  motive 
nattering  into  a  war,  was  either  to  revenge 
Itastth  of  some  lost  friend,  or  to  acquire  pri- 
n.  These  wars  were  either  undertaken  by 
*  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  instance  of 
M'laole  community.  In  the  latter  case,  all 
rotmg  men  who  were  disposed  to  go  out  to 
^  (for  no  one  was  compelled)  gave  a  piece 
'*>od  to  the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  inten- 
'  ^o  accompany  him.  The  chief,  who  was 
'^A  them,  fasted  several  days,  during  which 
^Vttversed  with  no  one,  and  was  particularly 
*^  to  observe  his  dreams,  which  the  pre- 
"^itifQB  natural  to  savages  generally  rendered 
^*Q«able  as  he  could  desire.  Other  super- 
**lte  and  ceremonies  were  observed.  One 
to  place  the  war- kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an 
I  that  they  were  going  out  to  devour  their 
^Nei;  which,  among  some  nations,  might  in 
"^et  times  have  been  the  case.  Then  they 
iHtehed  a  large  shell  to  their  allies,  inviting 
^  to  eome  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
Mi  They  were  of  opinion  that  those  in  their 
haee  must  not  only  adopt  their  enmities,  but 
■itatan  equal  resentment  with  themselves. 
i  tadeed,  no  people  carried  their  friendships 
ntantments  so  fiur  as  they:  and  this  might 
greeted  £rom  their  peculiar  circumstances ; 
tkat  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  the 
aip  of  the  social  affections,  acts  with  the 
t0r  force  the  more  it  is  restrained.  The 
[jjfnns,  who  lived  in  small  societies,  seeing 
jfafleeta  and  few  persons,  became  wonJer- 

jiittached  to  those  objects  and  persons,  I 
fffoid  not  be  deprived  of  tiiem  tfit/iont/eei-  / 
f^gomble.    Hieir  ideas  were  too  conSned,  j 

luvmrfT  too  narrow,  to  entertain  Benti-  I 
afgaunU  benevolence,  or  even  of  onii-  I 


nary  humanity.  But  this  very  circumstance, 
while  it  rendered  them  cruel  to  an  incredible 
degree  toward  their  foes,  added  a  new  force  to 
their  private  friendships,  and  to  the  common 
tie  which  united  the  members  of  the  same  tribe, 
or  those  tribes  which  were  in  alliance. 

Their  wars  were  conducted  with  much  art 
and  address.  The  great  qualities  in  their 
warriors  were  vigilance  and  attention  to  give 
and  to  avoid  a  surprise ;  and  in  these  they  were 
superior  to  other  nations.  As  they  were  ac- 
customed to  continiial  wandering  in  the  forests, 
as  their  perceptions  were  sharpened  by  Iteen 
necessity,  and  as  they  lived  in  every  respect 
according  to  nature,  their  external  senses  had 
a  high  degree  of  acuteness.  They  could  trace 
out  their  enemies,  at  an  immense  distance,  by 
the  smoke  of  their  fires,  which  they  could 
smell,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  imperceptible  to  a  European  eye,  but 
which  they  could  count  and  distinguish  with 
the  utmost  facility.  This,  however,  gave  them 
no  superiority,  because  their  enemies  were 
equally  skilful.  When  they  went  out,  there- 
fore, they  took  care  to  avoid  making  use  of 
anything  by  which  they  might  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  a  discovery.  They  lighted  no  fire  to 
warm  themselves,  or  to  prepare  their  victuals ; 
they  lay  close  to  the  ground  all  day,  and  tra- 
velled only  in  the  night ;  and,  as  they  marched 
along  in  files,  he  who  closed  the  rear  diligently 
covered  with  leaves  the  tracks  of  the  feet.  In 
this  manner  they  entered  imawares  the  villages 
of  their  foes;  and,  while  the  flower  of  the  na- 
tion were  engaged  in  hunting,  used  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  children,  women,  and  helpless  old 
men,  making  prisoners  only  those  who  had 
strength  enough  to  be  useful.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  they  found  the  hostile  tribe  ap-  / 
proaching,  they  would  conceal  themselves 
among  bushes,  rise  suddenly  with  tremendous 
shouts,  and  rush  furiously  into  the  conflict. 
When  victorious,  they  would  insult  over  the 
dead  bodies,  tear  the  scalp  firom  the  head, 
wallow  like  beasts  in  the  blood,  and  sometimes 
even  devour  the  flesh.  They  frequently  treated 
their  captives  with  the  most  horrible  cruelty. 
Fixing  upon  one  who  had  killed  many  of  their 
friends  in  the  battle,  and  whom  no  family 
would  adopt,  they  tied  him  to  a  stake,  began 
to  torture  him  at  the  extremity  of  his  body, 
and  gradually  approached  the  more  vital  parts. 
One  plucked  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by 
one;  another  took  a  finger  into  his  mouth, 
and  tore  the  flesh  off  with  his  teeth ;  a  third 
thrust  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  was,  into  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe,  made  red-hot,  which  he  smoked 
like  tobacco:  then  they  bruised  the  toes  and 
fingers  between  stones;  they  pulled  off  the 
flesh  from  the  teeth,  cut  circles  about  his 
joints,  made  gashes  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  h\% 
limbs,  which  they  aeaxed  imm.edJvaXK^'f  'wVx>[k 
red-hot  irons,  cuttinvt.  hununs,  s.u«i  ^Vav^mv^ 
them  alternately:  tbjey  puV^edi  ott  Yiva  ^wJsv» 
nuuif^led  and  roasted,  Ut  by  \»vt,  ^eHa>Mn3B%  "vt 
with  ipreedineas,  and  smeaxun;  t^ieii  1sr«»  "^nXV 
ML  M^  ^2 
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the  blood.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  horror  and 
fiiry.  When  they  had  thus  torn  off  the  flesh, 
they  twisted  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons 
abuMt  an  iron,  tcarinK  and  snapping  them, 
while  others  were  employed  in  poJlini;  and  ex- 
tendinK  the  limbs  in  every  way  that  could 
increase  the  torment.  This  was  continued 
often  for  five  or  six  hours.  They  occasionally 
unbound  him  to  a^ive  a  breathing  to  their  fury, 
to  think  what  new  torments  they  should  in- 
flict, and  to  refresh  the  strenf^h  of  the  suiferer, 
who,  wearied  out  with  such  a  variety  and  ex- 
cess of  torments,  would  sometimes  Call  into  so 
profound  a  sleep,  that  they  were  obli{ced  to 
apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his 
sufferinKS.  They  would  then  stick  him  all 
over  with  small  matches,  that  easily  took  fire, 
but  burned  siowly;  they  would  run  sharp  reeds 
into  eveiy  part  of  his  body,  dra^  out  his  teeth 
with  pincers,  and  thrust  out  his  eyes;  and, 
lastly,  when  they  had  burned  his  flesh  from 
the  bones  with  slow  fires,  had  so  mangled  the 
body  that  it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinued wound,  had  mutilated  his  face  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  have  nothinjc 
human  alrout  it,  had  peeled  the  skin  fh>m  the 
head,  and  poured  red-hot  roals  or  boiling 
water  on  the  naked  skull,  they  would  unbind 
the  wretch,  who,  blind  and  stagi^rinf;  with 
pain  and  weakness,  assaulted  and  pelted  on 
every  side  with  clubs  and  stones,  now  up,  now 
down,  falling  into  their  flres  at  every  step, 
would  run  hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  tlie 
chiefs,  whether  out  of  compassion,  or  weary  of 
cruelty,  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or 
a  dagger.  The  viromen,  forgetting  the  human 
as  well  as  the  female  nature,  would  even  outdo 
the  men  in  this  scene  of  horror,  while  the 
principal  persons  sat  round  the  stake,  smoking 
and  looking  on  without  the  least  emotion. 
What  is  most  extraordinary,  the  sufferer  him- 
self, in  the  short  intervals  of  his  torments, 
would  smoke  too,  appear  unconcerned,  and 
converse  with  his  tormentors  about  indifferent 
matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
execution,  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest,  which 
should  exceed,  they  in  inflicting  the  most  hor- 
rid pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firm- 
ness and  constancy  almost  superhuman :  not  a 
groan,  a  sigh,  or  a  distortion  of  countenance 
would  escape  him ;  he  would  recount  his  own 
exploits,  relate  to  them  what  cruelties  he  had 
inflicted  upon  their  countrymen,  and  threaten 
them  with  the  revenge  that  would  attend  his 
death ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exasperated 
them  to  the  utmost  rage,  he  would  continue 
his  insults  even  for  their  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  tormenting,  pointing  out  more  exquisite 
methods,  and  more  sensible  parts  of  the  body, 
to  be  afllicted. 

This  resentful  and  malignant  barbarity  did 
not  preclude,  in  the  otAVwm?  coi\tcrB»«\  V\S», 
ihe  KreateHt  warmtb  ol  «oc\k\  Yuiftacsa.  To  > 
thoae  who  ll^ed  Vn  the  same  A\»tt\«,v,  ot  '««*^»^ 
aJIiaxice  with  the  tribe,  the  ^«*^J^5?^\^, 


Ruceessfol  in  the  chaae,  or  had  mrt  vhk  lay 
misfortune,  he  felt  no  other  effect  from  it,ibM 
that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ciperitiiriiy 
the  benevolence  and  attachment  of  hit  oci^ 
hours  and  allies. 

The  feast  of  the  dead,  a  periodical  solnniir 
among  the  laTaffes,  exidbited  the  force  of  ifenr 
friendship.  All  who  had  died  daring  tbelia 
eight  or  ten  years  were  taken  oat  of  tkt 
graves,  and  conveyed  to  a  partiealar  tfoti 
where  many  tribes  assembled  to  testily  ihv 
sorrow.  The  bodiea were  eleaased, as fsriiii 
was  possible  to  pnrifjr  them;  the  st|iai—< 
bones  were  preserred  with  religiooa  csre;  Mi 
after  a  feast,  in  which  no  mirth  prevaiM,  sir 
interment  took  place. 

Theae  practices  and  ceremonies  are  aei « 
habitual  aa  they  fbrmerly  were.  EorsfM 
connexions  hare  had  some  effect  boCk  ia  siA- 
ening  the  cruelty  of  the  savage*,  and  iavot- 
ening  the  force  of  their  nnauphiatieufd  ta- 
ings.  They  are  still  inhuman  to  their  csfOA 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  of  brutal  tasoV- 
and  they  are  still  friendly  and  gnuetal,  ihNfk 
not  to  that  romantic  excess  in  wUek  Uf 
formerly  indulged. 

Their  religious  feelings  claim  some  sMft 
The  god  of  war  is  revered  by  most  of  it* 
tribes.  Him  they  invoke  before  thtjft^ 
the  field;  and*  aa  his  disposition  mar  ^  ■* 
or  less  (kvonrable  to  them,  they  conriaittH 
they  shall  be  more  or  less  saecessfU.  Si* 
tribes  worship  the  son  or  moon:  asMmff  sih* 
there  are  varioua  traditions  relative  »■ 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  history  rf^ 
gods;  traditions  which,  while  they  niarik 
the  Grecian  fkbles,  are  still  more  ahssri  ^ 
inconsistent.  But  religion  Is  not  the  |R*^ 
ing  character  of  these  barbarians:  BBi.aB^ 
when  they  have  some  immediate  oeesMS  ti 
the  assistance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  thn  * 
sort  of  worship.    Like  all  mde  nadoo^  t*** 


ever,  they  are  Btron<ly  addicted  to  i 

They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  uwaJm^ 
good  and  bad  genii,  aplrita  who  Interfere  isdi 
affairs  of  mortala,  and  prodnce  all  cor  k4f>- 
ness  or  misery.  The  ministers  of  those  bdi9 
are  the  Jugglers,  who  are  also  the  only  fkr 
sicians  among  the  aavagcs.  These  aa  v 
supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  good  gM 
most  commonly  in  their  dreamt^  «itk  it* 
knowledge  of  future  events :  they  aie  calM  * 
the  asalstance  of  the  alck,  ud  arc  iipyosrlw 
be  informed  by  the  spiriu  whether  their  fodi^ 
will  recover,  and  in  what  nanBcrthtyBeM^ 
treated.  But  these  spirits  are  exiwm e|f  *<* 
in  their  system  of  iriiydc  and,  in  almosi  t^ 
disease,  direct  the  Jaggler  to  the  samt  timttf- 
The  patient  ia  enclosed  in  a  nana*  cstaL  ■ 
the  niidat  of  which  is  a  stone  red-hoC:  «  >k* 
thry  throw  water,  until  he  la  wcU  woalkgi  «■» 
the  warm  vapour  and  hia  own  frnrinh^ 
Tb»A.  ^Su!)  Voxri  VSaea  tram  this  Uad  ^  t** 


XHrd  was  shown*.  «nd,W  koj  oi*c 
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Kglen  have  IDtewise  the  nae  of  sone  specifics, 
wonderflil  efBcacy;  and  all  the  savages  are 
xterous  in  earing  wounds  by  the  application 
herhs:  bat  the  power  of  each  remedy  is 
tribnted  to  the  magical  ceremonies  which 
rm  a  part  of  the  process. 
It  should  be  observed  by  the  reader,  that  the 
rtieulars  which  have  been  mentioned  relate 
the  natives  of  North  America.  On  the  first 
pearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
orld,  their  discoverers  also  found  those,  of 
B  aonth  to  be,  in  several  particulars,  very 
like  the  generslity  of  the  people  of  the 
cient  hemisphere.  They  were  different  in 
dr  features  and  complexions;  they  were  not 
]j  averse  to  toil,  but  seemed  incapable  of  it ; 
d,  when  roused  by  force  firom  their  native 
lolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  sank 
ider  tasks  wliich  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
Dtinent  would  have  performed  with  ease. 
lis  fDebleness  of  constitution  seemed  almost 
Ivenal  among  the  inhabitants  of  South 
nevica.  The  Spaniards  were  also  surprised 
the  smallness  of  their  appetite.  The  con- 
tntkmal  temperance  of  the  natives  fisr  ex- 
ided,  in  their  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the 
Mt  mortified  hermits,  while,  on  the  other 
■d,  the  appetite  of  the  strangers  appeared  to 
)  Americans  insatiably  voracious ;  and  they 
imed  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food 
a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans. 
t,  though  the  demands  of  the  natives  for 
d  were  very  sparing,  so  limited  was  their 
ieultore*  that  they  hardly  raised  what  was 
Beient  for  their  own  consumption.  Many 
the  inhabitants  confined  their  industry  to 
'  production  of  a  few  plants,  which,  in  a 
k  and  warm  elimate,  were  easily  trained  to 
tBii^ ;  but,  if  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in 
r  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  super- 
DAraty  mouths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty 
tmBf  and  brought  on  a  fsmiue.  The  inha- 
nta  of  South  America,  compared  with  those 
be  north,  are  generally  more  feeble  in  their 
nea*  lesa  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their 
vim,  of  a  gentle  and  dastardly  spirit,  more 
lsv«d  hy  pleasure,  and  more  addicted  to 
dence. 

nth  respect  to  the  North  American  Indians, 
re  are  very  few  remaining  within  the  limits 
ba  Unit^  States.  By  treaty,  and  other 
OBSy  the  federal  government  has  succeeded 
■iBOvinK  twenty-two  tribes,  numbering  a 
■lation  of  nearly  130,000  persons,  to  the 
t  at  the  Mississippi.  How  long  the  Indians 
Ike  allowred  to  retain  their  new  abodes  it  is 
caay  to  say.  It  is  probable  that,  at  no 
■nt  period,  all  of  them  whom  disease  has 
^d,  will  be  pushed  still  f^irther  westward, 
:he  tide  of  emigration  firom  the  Atlantic 
ecDtral  states.  If  we  may  believe  the 
giean  commissioners  for  Indian  afliairs,  the 
lyval  haa  been  beneficial  to  the  expatriated 
•e.  **  The  remoral  of  the  Indians."  say 
.  "Atnn  tbe  east  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
bMm  not  bad,  as  waa  anticipated  by  aome. 


a  deleterious  and  discouraging  influence.  It 
has  stimulated  them  to  action,  and  their  con- 
dition has  been  greatly  improved.  They  have 
built  themselves  comfortable  cabins,  such  as 
are  generally  seen  in  our  new  settlements; 
opened  small  plantations,  and  that,  sometimes, 
without  any  assistance  or  means  except  tlieir 
axe  and  their  hoe.  This  is  very  perceptible, 
especially  with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  who 
are  getting  fine  plantations;  and  those  who 
have  been  in  the  country  a  few  years,  already 
raise  considerable  produce  for  sale.  They  have 
also  encouraged  district  schools,  and  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  this  expense  is  borne  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  influence  ctf  tbe 
gospel  has  also  been  very  perceptible  in  ele- 
vating their  moral  character,  and  promoting 
habits  of  industry."  The  reader  must,  how* 
ever,  bear  in  mind,  that  this  picture  is  drawn 
by  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  representing 
the  conduct  of  their  government  in  a  favour* 
able  light ;  and  that  the  compulsoiy  transfer 
of  multitudes,  firom  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
their  ancestors,  to  a  remote  territoiy,  must 
necessarily  have  been  productive  of  much  grief 
and  suffering  to  the  reluctant  emigrants. 

That  the  Indians  are  not  all  of  them  quite  as 
happy  as  the  commissioners  wish  the  world  to 
believe,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Catlin's 
excellent  work  on  the  North  American  Indians 
will  sufficiently  prove.  In  his  wanderings  in 
the  "  Far  West,"  the  Punci^s  was  one  of  the 
tribes  which  he  visited.  "  The  chief  of  this 
tribe,"  says  he, "  whose  name  is  Shoo-de-gacha, 
(smoke,)  I  painted  at  full  length,  and  1^  wife 
also,  a  young  and  very  pretty  woman,  whose 
name  is  Bee-la-'hdee,  (tbe  pure  fountain;)  her 
neck  and  arms  were  entirely  tattooed,  wfadch  is 
a  very  fluent  mode  of  ornamenting  the  body 
amongst  this  and  other  tribes;  which  is  done 
by  pricking  into  the  skin,  gunpowder  and  ver- 
milion. The  chief,  who  was  wrapped  in  a 
buffalo  robe,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  native 
dignity  and  philosophy.  I  conversed  much 
with  him;  and,  from  his  dignifled  manners,  as 
well  as  firom  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  I 
became  fiilly  convinced  that  he  deserved  to  be 
the  sachem  of  a  more  numerous  and  prosperous 
tribe.  He  related  to  me,  with  g^reat  coolness 
and  fhmkness,  the  poverty  and  distress  of  his 
nation ;  and,  virith  the  method  of  a  pliilosopher, 
predicted  the  certain  and  rapid  extinction  of 
his  tribe,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  avert. 
Poor,  noble  chief!  who  was  equal  to,  and 
worthy  of,  a  greater  empire !  He  sat  upon  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  overlooking  the  little 
cluster  of  his  wigwams,  mingled  amongst  the 
trees ;  and,  like  Caius  Marius  weeping  over  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  shed  tears  as  he  was  de- 
scanting on  the  poverty  of  his  ill-fated  little 
community,  which  he  told  me  had  once  heecv 
powerful  and  happy ;  that  t\ie  b\\!S«XQev«\iS»d&. 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  lYxem  loi  too^va^ 
which  formerly  spread  a\\  over  x:kl.e^s  t:»««» 
prairies,  had  all  been  iLiWed  ox  Asvittx  owx  Ysy 
the  approach  of  white  men,  w\xo  wssvxeA.  \\«« 
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skint;  tlwt  their  country  was  now  entirely 
destitute  of  K<une,  and  even  of  roots  for  their 
food,  as  it  was  one  continued  prairie;  and  that 
his  young  men,  penetrating  the  countries  of 
their  enemies  for  buffaloes,  which  ttiey  were 
obliged  to  do,  were  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed 
in  great  numbers.  Tliat  his  people  had  foolishly 
become  fond  of  fire-water,  (whisky,)  and  had 
given  away  everything  in  their  country  for  it ; 
that  it  had  destroyed  many  of  his  warriors, 
and  soon  would  destroy  the  rest;  tliat  his  tribe 
was  too  small,  and  his  warriors  too  few,  to  go 
to  war  with  the  tribes  around  them;  that  they 
were  met  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  on  the  nortli, 
by  the  Pawnees  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Usages 
and  Konzas  on  the  south;  and  still  mure 
alarmed  from  the  constant  advance  of  the  pale 
faces,  their  enemies,  from  the  east,  with  whisky 
and  small-pox,  which  already  had  destroyed 
four-fifths  of  his  tribe,  and  soon  would  im- 
poverish and  at  last  destroy  the  remainder  of 
them.  In  this  way  did  this  shrewd  philosopher 
lament  o^'er  the  unlucky  destiny  of  his  tribe; 
and  I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  representations; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  tribe  on  the  frontier 
more  in  want,  nor  any  more  deserving,  of  the 
sympathy  and  ctiarity  of  the  government,  and 
Christian  societies  of  the  civilized-world." 

The  work  of  extinction  is,  in  fact,  proceeding 
with  frightful  rapidity.  Several  tribes  have, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  been  wholly  swept 
away  by  the  small-pox,  and  others  have  been 
extremely  reduced  in  numbers.  In  18.12,  there 
perished,  by  small-pox,  more  than  1U,0U0  out  of 
23,000  of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  The  Usages  and 
the  Sioux  have  equally  suffered,  from  the  same 
cause.  Of  the  Minatarrecs,  Knistenaux,  Black- 
feet,  Chayennes,  and  Crows,  25,000  died  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  months.  Among  the  tribes 
which  have  been  extinguished  is  that  of  the 
Mandans— a  singular  race,  distinguished  by 
the  traders  as  the  "  polite  and  friendly  Man- 
dans."  They  differed  greatly  in  many  points 
from  other  Indians,  and  were  more  civilized. 
"  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people,"  says 
Mr.  Catlin,  "whose  complexions  appear  as 
light  as  half-breeds ;  and,  amongst  the  women 
particularly,  there  are  many  whose  skins  are 
almost  white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symme- 
try and  proportion  of  features;  with  hazel,  with 
gray,  and  with  blue  eyes,  with  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  excessive  modesty 
of  demeanour,  wliich  render  therii  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  beautiful."  Mr.  Catlin  coi^ec- 
tures,  that  the  parent  stock  of  these  people  is 
to  be  found  in  the  'Welsh  adventurers,  whom 
Prince  Madoc  is  asserted  to  have  led  to  the 
transatlantic  shores. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  red  race  is  doomed 
to  annihilation.  This  will  be  the  second  time 
that  such  a  terrific  event  will  have  occurred 
upon  the  American  continent.  One  race,  and 
that  highly  civilized,  has  already  been  oblite- 
nted,  and  not  •  vestige  of  even  its  history  is 
left.    Throaghoat  a  laise  pan  ot  l^onYi  hme- 


I  rica,andexteii(linic  Ikr  into  Sooth  America,  are 
found  the  remains  of  an  extinct  people,  who 
must  have  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  socieif, 
accustomed  to  loxuriea.  and  not  unskilled  is 
the  arts.  Overaomeof  the  indications  of  their 
existence  the  forests  have  twice  been  renevetl- 
a  process  which  could  be  accomplished  only  ii 
the  course  of  numerous  ages.  \\'e  find,  uaau 
many  other  things,  the  ruins  of  cities,  mislay 
military  worka,  immense  tumuli,  fkagmrauof 
sculpture,  elegantly  modelled  urns  adoned 
with  iiaintings,  braoelets,  silver  drinking-nfi 
gilded  inside,  and  mummies,  in  the  huJ  tl 
one  of  which,  a  female,  was  a  Csn  fionDeJ  c 
turkey's  feathers,  ao  disposed  that  it  mi^'ni  kr 
shut  and  opened.  Whence  this  people  am. 
how  long  they  existed,  and  when  and  bov  ^ 
vanisheJ,  we  seek  in  v«dn  to  discover. 


A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
AMERICA. 
This  great  western  continent  extends  akrt 
9000  miles  in  length  and  4000  miles  in  bicatk 
and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  «ut 
the  earth  affords.  It  is  washed  by  ik  tn 
great  oceans.  To  the  eastward  it  has  the  i> 
lantic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  AloK 
and  to  the  west  the  Pacific,  by  which  it  > 
separated  fhim  Asia.  It  is  composed  of  i" 
great  continents,  one  on  the  north,  the  K^ 
on  the  south,  joined  by  the  kinguom  of  KdA 
which  forms  a  kind  of  isthmus  1-UU  miksM 
and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  so  nano«.  ■■ 
make  the  commuoication  between  tbe  om* 
by  no  means  difficult,  being  only  61  n^ 
across.  In  the  great  gulf  which  is  fomcd  t» 
tween  the  isthmus  and  the  nortben  ^ 
southern  continents,  a  multitude  of  ubaiitf 
found,  many  of  them  large,  most  of  then  f- 
tile,  and  denominated  the  West  Indies,  ii  t* 
tratiistinction  to  the  countries  and  i«lBS«i^ 
Asia  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  vba 
are  called  tlie  East  ladies. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  separate  c(* 
tries  in  their  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  uf 
notice  of  those  mountains  ■».<  liren  ^^ 
disdain,  as  it  were,    to   be    confined  ««^ 
the    limits   of  particular  kingdoou  m  ^ 
vinces,  and  extend  over  a  gicat  part  of  o* 
continent.     America    is   not.  In  ftaa^  * 
mountainoos  country :  yet  it  has  aoaw  aatf* 
tains  of  stupendous  height.   Tbe  Andes  nctfi 
in  length  any  chain  of  mountains  in  the  c<t0 
parts  of  the  globe :  extending  from  tbe  Itikt^ 
of  Darien  to  the  Strait  of  M'lr'^"'  ^^^ 
vide  the  whole  southern  part  ol  Anmok  *' 
run  a  length  of  more  thu  -MW  miles.  TV 
height  is  as  remarkable  aa  their  lencth.  Cl» 
boraxo  rises  to  Sl.fiOu  ftoeC;  and  its  *uinB.i:^ 
always  covered  with  snow.     This  *«*  ^^ 
deemed  tbe  loftiest  point  of  tbe  And<*-  ^' 
recent  discoveries  have  proved  this  opuuia  » 
be  enroneous.     TIm  highest  peaks  aiv  w^ 
in  that  part  called  the  Bolivian  .iade^  **"    < 
tween  14  degrees  and  i;  degicei  S.  lau:^"    ' 
VTba  matt  elevated  of  tknn  te  the  Stnn'* 
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which  liMS  to  25,260  feet.  The  Nevado 
ani  is  24,200  feet  high,  and  the  volcano 
atieii,  22,000  feet  high.  Compared  with 
iea,  the  North  American  mountains, 

in  some  parts  of  very  g^reat  altitude, 
gniflcant. 

ica  is,  without  question,  that  part  of 
>e  which  is  best  watered,  not  only  for 
port  of  life,  and  all  the  purposes  of  fer- 
•at  for  the  convenience  of  intercourse 
Mc  In  North  America,  tliose  vast 
tf  country,  situated  b^ond  the  Apala- 
lOun  tains,  are  watered  by  spacious  lakes, 
not  only  communicate  with  each  other, 
:  rise  to  several  great  rivers,  that  receive 
thers  in  their  course.  These  streams, 
ag  over  an  immense  space,  lay  open  the 
recesses  of  this  great  continent,  and 
uchan  inlet  for  commerce,  as  must  pro- 
le  greatest  advantages,  whenever  the 

adjacent  shall  be  fiilly  inhabited  by  an 
lous  and  civilised  people.    The  eastern 

North  America  also  possesses  many 
f  great  depth,  length,  and  commo^ous 
ion.    South  America  is,  in  this  respect, 

Ibrtunate.  It  enjoys  the  river  of 
is,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Orinoco,  and 
ther  noble  streams. 

intry  of  such  vast  extent  on  each  side 
qnator  must  necessarily  have  a  variety 
aa  well  as  climates.    It  is  a  treasury  of 

producing  most  of  the  metals,  mine- 
mts,  and  trees,  which  are  found  in  the 
irts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in 
quantities  and  higher  perfection.  The 
d  silver  of  America  have  supplied  £u- 
th  such  Immense  quantities  of  those 

that  they  have  become  much  more 
1 ;  so  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe 
ir  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  set 
em  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
»antry  also  produces  diamonds,  pearls, 
s,  amethysts,  and  other  valuable  stones, 
>y  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  cnn- 
.  likewise  to  lower  their  value.  To 
ay  be  added  a  great  number  of  commo- 
Uch,  though  of  less  price,  are  of  much 
use;  as,  cochineal,  indigo,  logwood, 
d,  futic,  li{nium-vitc,  rice,  ginger,  co- 
the  chocolate-nut,  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
he  Peruvian  bark,  a  variety  of  balsams, 
uy  other  articles  of  traffic,  to  some  of 
'6  were  entire  strangers,  wliile  we  were 
to  purchase  others  at  an  extravagant 
m  Asia-and  AArica. 
respect  to  the  quadrupeds  of  this  new 


world,  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  they 
are  less  than  those  of  the  old;  even  such  as 
are  carried  hence  to  breed  there,  are  often 
found  to  degenerate,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen  to  improve.  If,  with  respect  to  rise,  we 
compare  the  animals  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
World,  we  find  one  very  disproportioned  to  the 
other.  The  American  wild  boats  seem  to  be 
divested  of  that  courage  which  is  so  often  fatal 
to  man  in  Africa  or  Asia.  The  cougar  and  the 
jaguar,  indeed,  are  sometimes  fierce  and  mis* 
chievous;  but  they  are  despicable  animals  in 
comparison  with  the  lion  of  Africa,  and  the 
tiger  of  Asia.  All  the  animals  in  the  southern 
parts  of  America  seem  to  be  diiferent  from 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent; nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any  common 
to  both,  but  those  which,  being  able  to  b«ur 
the  cold  of  the  north,  have  passed  trova  one 
continent  to  the  other.  Thiu  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  reindeer,  the  stag,  and  the  beaver, 
are  known  as  well  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Britain  and  Canada,  as  of  Russia;  while  the 
lion  and  tiger,  which  are  natives  of  the  south 
with  us,  are  utterly  unknown  in  southern 
America.  But  if  the  quadrupeds  of  America 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  ancient  continent, 
they  are  in  much  greater  abundance;  for  it  is 
a  rule  that  prevails  through  nature,  and  evi- 
dently points  out  the  wisdom  of  its  Author, 
that  the  smallest  animals  multiply  in  the 
greatest  proportion.  The  goat,  exported  from 
Europe  to  South  America,  dwindles  in  a  few 
generations ;  but  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
more  prolific ;  and,  instead  of  one  kid  at  a  time, 
or  two  at  the  most,  generally  produces  five  or 
six.  The  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  making 
formidable  animals  unprolific,  is  obvious :  had 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the 
same  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit  or 
the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  man  would  be  unequal 
to  the  contest,  and  we  should  soou  perceive 
them  to  become  the  tyrants  of  those  who  call 
themselves  the  masters  of  the  creation. 

Though  the  savages  still  live  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  many  large  tracts,  America  is 
chiefly  claimed  by  the  people  of  the  new  states, 
by  the  English,  and  the  United  States;  and 
the  West  Indian  islands  are  divided  among  the 
Spaniards,  English,  and  French.  The  Dutch 
indeed  possess  several  small  islands,  which  in 
any  other  hands  would  be  of  no  consequence ; 
and  the  Danes  have  three;  but  they  hardly 
deserve  to  be  named  among  the  proprietors  of 
America. 


A   aUXXABT  TISW  OV  THB   SUCCBSSITB   8BTTI.XMXHTS  Of  IfOBTH  AMBBICA. 

Names  of  Countrifi.  When  Mettled.  By  whom. 


Greenland 984 

Mexico 1521 

Florida 1524 

Yirginia May  13,  1607 

Quebec 1606 

Newfoundland     .    .    .    June,  1610 


By  the  Icelanders. 
By  the  Spaniards. 
By  the  Spaniards. 
By  Christopher  Newport. 
By  the  French. 
By  John  Guy. 
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Namn  of  Countrin,  fVhen 

New  York about 

New  Jersey      

Plymonth 

New  nampBhire 

Delaware  •» 
Pennsylvania  / 
Massachusetts-Bay 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 


tettled. 
1614 
1625 
1620 

1623 

1627 
1628 
1633 
1635 
1635 


New  Jersey 1664 


South  Carolina 
California  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Louisiana    .    . 


1670 
1679 
1681 
1699 


North  Carolina 1729 


Georgia  . 
Kentucky 


1732 
1769 


Vermont 1777 


Territoiy  N.W.  of  the  Ohio  river 

Indiana 

Tennessee 


1787 
1795 
1796 


In  the  forty-six  years  which  hare  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  Tennessee,  several  other 
spacious  countries  to  the  west  of  the  United 
States  hove  been  successively  added  to  the  ter- 


By  vrnom. 
By  the  Dutch. 
By  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 
By  a  part  <rf  Mr.  Bobinson's  conicr«Katiou. 

{By  a  small  English  colony,  near  the  muuih 
of  the  Piscataqua. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders. 

By  John  Endicot. 
r  By  a  colony  of  Roman  Catholics,  under  Lonl 
^       Baltimore. 

By  Mr.  Fenvrick. 
/  By  Mr.  Roger  WiDiams,  and  his  persecat^j 
*■       brethren. 

{Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charl»  II. 
but  settled  some  time  before  this  by  iii 
English. 
By  Governor  Sale. 
By  the  Spaniards. 

By  W.  Penn,  with  a  colony  of  Quakers. 
By  French  adventurers. 
/  Erected  into  a  separate  government,  ba« 
^       settled  before  by  the  Englibh,  in  16ia. 
By  General  Oglethorpe. 
By  Colonel  Daniel  Boon. 

{By  emigrants  frot^  Connecticut,  and  otbcr 
parts  of  New  England. 
By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 
By  a  variety  of  colonists. 
By  enoigrants  from  North  Carolina. 

tories  of  that  republic,  as  federal  statn.iE'' 
which  will  be  found  described  under  tlKko' 
of  "The  United  States." 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Connlm-i. 


New  Britain 

Canada 

Nova  Seotia 

New    Bruns- 
wick 

United  States 
of  N.  America 

Mexico,  includ- 
ing Califor- 
nia 

Texas 

Central  Ame- 
rica, 01  Go&f 
tenuAa 


Length. 


2800 

130O 

350 

140 
2750 


Breadtl<, 


220O 

700 

100 

220 

486 

to 

1340 

130 
to 
630 

600 

IQO 


Square 
Miles. 


4,030,000 

348,000 

19,000 

26,000 
2,369,794 


Chief 
Towna. 


Quebec 

Halilhx 

Frederic- 
ton 

Washing- 
ton 

Mexico 


1,288,000 
260,000 


S  FeUpe 
de  .\ustiii 


Di«t.  And 
bewiiff 
fr.  Loud. 


3600  S.W. 
tSOO  S.W. 

eoo  S.W, 

U650  S.W. 


BcloDgiDg  tc 


Gr.  Britain 
Gr.  Britain 
Gr.  Britain 

Gr.  Britain 
Indepcad. 


IndopewL 
Indepciid. 


\ 


...... 

^ 

W. 

ta- 

Ul- 

"l^ii 

bl..li.,... 

BoUrt. 

m 

UM 

™ 

WMWo 

Cuuu 

Ei 

GREENLAND. 
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■hip  has  fonr  or  five,  carryinK  six  or  eiKht  men ; 
and  the  person  who  stands  at  tlie  head  of  the 
boat,  strikes  the  creature  with  his  harpoon  or 
barbed  dart.  Finding  itself  wounded,  it  dives 
down  into  the  deep  with  such  velocity  of  mo- 
tion,  that,  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat  firom 
takinfc  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope 
SKainst  the  side  of  it,  one  man  is  constantly 
employed  in  wettiuK  it.  After  the  whale  has 
run  some  hundred  fathoms,  it  is  forced  to  come 
up  again  for  air,  when  it  spouts  out  the  water 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  On  its  emerfcing,  the 
process  of  harpooning  is  repeated;  and  the  vital 
parts  of  the  raging  victim  are  pierced  with 
spears,  until  streams  of  blood  are  spouted  out. 
The  boats  follow  for  some  miles,  and  at  last 
the  dying  animal  turns  itself  upon  its  back,  and 
is  drawn  to  the  shore,  or  to  the  ship,  if  the  land 
be  at  a  great  distance:  there  they  cut  the  fatty 
covering  of  the  huge  body  in  pieces,  and,  by 
boiling  the  blubber,  extract  the  oil,  if  they  have 
conveniences  on  shore :  otherwise  they  barrel 
up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home. 

The  vast  fields  and  mountains  of  ice  in  these 
seas,  many  of  which  are  above  a  mile  in  length, 
and  100  feet  in  thickness,  are  truly  stupendous, 
and,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  dazzling 
and  beantiftil.  Their  splendour  is  discernible 
many  leagues  off.  In  one  place,  it  is  said,  at 
the  mouth  of  an  inlet,  the  ice  has  formed  mag> 
nificent  arches,  extending  above  20  miles.  But 
when  the  pieces  floating  in  the  sea  are  put  in 
motion  by  a  storm,  and  dash  one  against  the 
other,  the  scene  they  exhibit  is  most  terrible. 
The  Dutch  had  thirteen  ships  crushed  to  pieces 
by  them  in  one  season. 

The  Greenlanders  are  short,  few  exceeding 
five  feet  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broad,  eyes 
small,  noses  fiat,  and  lips  thick.  Their  hair  is 
long,  straight,  and  black ;  but  they  have  seldom 
any  beards,  because  it  is  their  constant  practice 
to  root  them  out.  They  have  high  breasts  and 
broad  shoulders,  especially  the  women,  who  are 
obliged  to  carry  g^reat  burdens  trom  their  early 
years.  They  are  very  light  and  agile,  and  use 
their  hands  with  much  skill  and  dexterity. 
They  are  not  veiy  lively  in  their  tempers;  but 
they  are  good-humoured,  firiendly,  and  imcon- 
cemed  about  fUturity.  Their  food  principally 
consists  of  fish,  seals,  and  sea-fowL  The  men 
hunt  and  fish;  but,  when  they  have  towed  their 
booty  to  land,  they  trouble  themselves  no  far- 
ther about  It:  it  would  be  accounted  beneath 
their  dignity  even  to  draw  out  the  fish  upon  the 
shore.  The  women  are  the  butchers  and  cooks, 
and  act  as  currier^  shoemakers,  and  tailora. 
They  also  build  and  repair  the  houses  and  tents, 
■o  far  as  relates  to  the  masonry,  the  men  doing 
only  the  carpenters'  vrork.  They  live  in  huts 
during  the  winter,  which  is  incredibly  severe; 
jet,  in  the  longest  summer  days,  the  weather  is 
ao  hot,  from  the  lonx  oonM^'oaa.'ce  ol  \.Vkfi  wm^'^ 
njM,  that  the  \i>hab\vaiiXa  vn  o>A^«^  na  vXown 
(^  thdr  ■ttm.mer  KarmettU. 
One  Gonnbcon.  mn  IwVaBftw.'wyo  W^W 


Mite 


driven  out  to  »«Yn  a  »xonii»\»M^^^'^^^*^ 


covered  Greenland,  and,  on  his  retnzn.  made  ■ 
favourable  report  of  the  country,  as  neither  too 
distant  nor  too  inhospitable  for  cokniiatioa- 
but  no  attempts  were  made  to  plant  It,  or  ts 
take  poaaesriom  of  it,  before  Erik  the  Bed.  ia  K 
proceeded  thither  on  a  voyage  of  expkiratifla. 
He  surveyed  the  coast  and  examined  the  covanj 
during  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  leelssrL 
where  he  prevailed  upon  as  many  of  hiscoaaor 
men  as  filled  twenty-five  small  vessels  to  pii 
themselves  under  his  direction.  Of  these  os^ 
fourteen  reached  the  spot  where  he  taei  ks 
colony.  Settlements  were  multiplied  aka«  tk 
coast ;  churches  were  built,  andamanof  ksnif 
and  merit  waa  appointed  to  direct  the  eccka» 
tical  concema  of  the  new  establishment.  lUi 
prelate  resided  at  Gard^;  and,  under  hia  oi 
his  successors,  the  church  continued  to  tomA 
A  regular  intercourse,  fHendly  and  commeKiiL 
was  maintained  with  Denmark  or  Norwsjad 
the  year  1406.  The  acctmiulation  of  ice  iko 
obstructed  the  continuance  of  coiiespuuikHf- 
and  the  colony  was  neglected,  if  not  ftsftotiA 
At  length,  in  1720,  Uaus  Egede.  miaitmd 
Vigen  in  Norway,  conceived  the  idea  of  P*l 
in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Mks^ 
if  any  existed;  and  having,  with  somediintri 
procured  an  approbation  of  his  plan  tnm  d* 
court  of  CopenluLgen,  he  went  to  Grcea)^ 
where  he  continued  till  irJa,  pieaekii(i|' 
gospel  to  the  natives,  and  making  maf 
verts,  nis  example  waa  follovred  by 
other  missionariea ;  and,  about  thirty  yesitdi^ 
wards,  the  Moravians  began  their  settkaOA 
which  were  chiefly  formed  in  the  sooth-WB 
part  of  the  country. 

East  Gbbs!ii.amd,  or  SriTsaiasd  ■■ 
long  considered  aa  a  part  of  West  or  UUGiMj 
land;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  ctav* 
islands,  lying  between  76  and  80  degit«ifl<^ 
latitude,  and  9  and  24  of  £.  longitude  •>'  > 
generallyreforred  to  Europe.  Itwasditc^B^^ 
according  to  some,  by  Sir  Hugh  Wilknikl^ 
in  1563;  or,  as  others  snppcae^  by  tke  Md 
navigator  Barents,  in  i&dfi.  It  obtanel  dt 
name  of  Spitsbergen,  or  Craggy  MoutMa 
from  the  height  and  mggedness  of  Its  isck^ 
The  piineipal  Island  ia  about  300  miles  in  kK* 
fh>m  north  to  south.  The  prodaets  aic  i»^ 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Amcrleaa  Gitn* 
land.  The  mountains  and  islands  of  ice  ii^ 
sent  the  same  appearance;  and  the  «b<> 
fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast.  T" 
Russians  claim  this  dreary  coontiy,  sad  ^ 
settlemoits  on  some  of  the  islands. 

It  having  been  reported,  by  soote  of  c 

mariners  who  were  employed  in  the  vs'l'' 

fishery  of  Greenland  and  Davis's  Stnit.  A< 

the  northern  seas  vrete  less  clogged  viik  i* 

than  they  had  been  lar  m  whole  picviowc^ 

tury,  the  Britiah  mlniucn,  In  a  tiae  i^^ 

«eaoe,  directed  their  ■ttearlnn  to  the^iirt^ 

Q\  «.  ^cnfOMx^  vMMace  t»  the  ftdlc  Oi^- 

ieqq»>mwea'<i<aifcwan^iJkSwt^hsfc 

Vn^^&K^-^Mb■va.  <^WWilM\  «Mis.ta.' 

wbA  «VEeB«i?UBUt^^«Aga[ABa\i| 
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resist  the  pressure  ol"  ice;  tbeir 
overed  with  stronK  plates  of  iron ; 
dinary  accommodations  of  every 
>roTided  for  the  bold  adventurers, 
a  and  Alexander  were  sent  to  Baf- 
ider  the  command  of  Captain  Ross, 
rothea  and  Trent  more  directly  to 
ird,  imder  Buchan.  They  reached 
d  Isles  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
len  separated.  When  the  first  two 
assed  the  60th  degree  of  latitilde, 
'ith  many  icebergs,  like  immense 
lite  marble  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
j(th  approached  the  coast  of  Green- 
ere  visited  by  many  of  the  natives, 
lad  in  seal-skins,  and  came  off  in 
id  narrow  canoes  made  of  the  same 
ins,  sewed  tightly  together  on  a 
ae,  which  they  managed  with  great 
When  they  had  reached  Waygat 
as  found  to  be  as  sterile  a  spot  as 
r  formed:  yet  the  ruins  of  huts 
t  it  had  been  inhabited.  Near 
ht,  on  the  western  coast,  a  Danish 
vas  observed,  and  some  of  the  na- 
seen  in  sledges  nf  tir,  drawn  by 
ut  the  76th  degree,  seme  of  the 

appeared,  who,  though  seemingly 
;  race  with  the  other  Grecnlanders, 
w  of  the  existence  of  any  tribes  to 
ard,  or  the  use  of  a  canoe,  and 
.  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the 

species  of  whale,  called  the  nar- 
ea-unicorn,  furnished  them  with 
}m  for  various  purposes ;  and  they 
.se  of  iron,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
sod.  Having  little  or  no  wood, 
incommonly  eager  for  the  posses- 
They  seemed  to  have  an  idef)  of  the 

of  theft ;  for  one  of  them,  having 
sledge-hammer  whieh  he  found  on 
w  it  upon  the  ice,  that  he  might 
.  it ;  but,  being  pursued,  he  left  it, 
bamed  to  return.  They  were  not 
tied  as  the  southern  natives,  from 
differed  also  in  having  long  beards. 
ot  where  Baffin  placed  the  Carey 
>tain  Boss  found  a  group,  of  which 
of  considerable  dimensions;  and, 
est  part  of  the  continent,  it  was 


imagined  that  an  opening  appeared  to  the 
westward,  which  might  lead  to  an  important 
discovery;  but,  after  a  careless  search,  he 
altered  his  course  to  the  south-west.  Sir 
James  Lancaster's  Sound  seemed  to  excite 
strong  hopes,  from  the  swell  and  depth  of  the 
sea,  the  disappearance  of  ice,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  inlet,  supposed  to  be  from  10  to  12 
leagues.  The  captain,  however,  faucied  that 
he  could  discern  land  at  the  end,  and  relin- 
quished the  search.  In  his  southerly  course, 
he  sent  a  party  on  shore  in  the  7-lth  degree  of 
latitude ;  and  the  country,  though  uninhabited, 
seemed  a  less  repulsive  spot  than  any  which 
had  been  seen  in  those  parts.  A  wide  stream  of 
fresh  water  was  found :  its  banks  had  a  consi- 
derable stratum  of  soil;  many  shrubs  and 
plants  were  observed,  and  limestone  was  seen 
in  abundance. 

In  the  voyage  of  Captain  Buchan,  the  first 
appearance  of  ice  was  near  Cherry  Island, 
about  150  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Spits- 
bergen group.  He  then  sailed  to  the  west,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  round  to  the  north ;  but, 
his  progress  in  that  direction  being  impeded 
by  ice,  he  tried  a  direct  northern  course;  and 
both  ships  were  quickly  surrounded  by  im- 
mense masses.  For  ten  days  they  remained 
nearly  stationary,  before  they  were  extricated 
from  their  perilous  situation  by  partial  open- 
ings of  the  ice,  through  which  they  forced 
their  way.  They  soon  after  anchored  in  Fair 
Haven.  On  that  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
numerous  herds  of  reindeer  were  observed, 
which,  thoagh  it  was  near  the  end  of  June, 
had  not  entirely  lost  the  whiteness  of  their 
winter  dress.  Resuming  a  northerly  course, 
the  vessels  proceeded  to  the  latitude  of  80^ 
degrees,  and  were  again  blocked  up.  All  hopes 
of  advance  were  then  abandoned,  and  the  ships, 
rescued  with  extreme  difficulty  fj-om  the  icy 
blockade,  returned  to  England. 

The  ministry,  not  discouraged  by  these  fruit- 
less voyages,  sent  out  Captain  Parry  in  1819, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration  ;  but  our  account 
of  the  three  voyages  of  tliat  enterprising  offi- 
cer, and  the  second  voyage  of  Captain  Ross, 
will  be  more  properly  reserved  for  the  next 
head,  as  they  greatly  extended  the  boundaries 
of  New  Britain. 


NEW  BRITAIN. 


aUD  ExTBWT. — On  these  heads  we 
It  with  precision  or  accuracy,  as  the 
0  little  known.    We  shall  merely 


zen;  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  by  the 
bay  and  river  of  St.  Laurence,  and  Canada,  on 
the  south ;  and  by  Russian  America  and  the 
New  Britain,  or  the  country  lying  I  North  Pacific,  on  the  west.    1V\e  mo«t  esAVera. 
m'a  Bay,  and  commonly  called  the  I  part  of  this  territory  is  t\\e  pemTvwviXa.  ol\.»>a'»- 
Che   Esquimaux,   comprehendiag  I  dor,  the  north-west  part  ot  n«\v\c\v  v*  c«\\e^ 
id  New  North  and  South  Walea,  ia  I  East  Maine.    The  countTy  to  t\ie  Nce*\.  ol  WoA." 
the  north,  by  a  sea  (feaemlly  fro-  I  son's  Bay  is  named  New  SoutViXSaVe*. 
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Bats,  Straitb,  asd  Capks.  — Theae  are 
nameroas,  and  take  their  names  generally 
firom  the  English  navigators  and  commanders 
by  whom  they  were  first  discovered.  The 
chief  bay  is  that  of  Hudson,  and  the  principal 
straits  are  those  of  Hudson  and  Belleiale.  The 
panitage  into  Baffin's  Bay  is  called  Davis's 
Strait ;  but  it  is  too  wide  to  be  so  called  with 
propriety. 

Mou:(TAins.— In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
rountiy  are  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snow :  and  the  winds,  blowing  thence  during 
threr  quarters  of  the  year,  occasion  a  degree 
of  cold  in  the  winter,  which  is  not  experienced 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  same 
latitude. 

KirxRS— Lakkb.— The  principal  lakes  are 
the  Wager,  Honk,  Seal,  Pockerekesko,  Conia- 
)>Kscaw,  Churchill,  and  Nelson,  all  of  which 
fall  into  Hudson's  and  James's  Bays  firom  the 
west  and  south.  The  mouths  of  all  these 
rivers  are  tu\\  of  shoals,  except  the  Churchill, 
In  which  the  largest  ships  may  float,  though, 
ten  miles  higher,  the  cluuinel  is  obstructed  by 
sandbanks.  All,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  have 
a  number  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  Down  these 
rivers  the  Indian  traders  And  a  quick  passage; 
but  their  return  is  a  labour  of  many  months. 
Copper-mine  and  M'Kenxie's  rivers  Call  into 
the  Arctic  or  Northern  Ocean.  The  valleys  are 
in  general  fiill  of  lakes,  formed  not  of  springs, 
but  of  rains  and  snow. 

Mrtai.8  — Minxbals.— The  mountains  of 
Labrador  appear  to  abound  in  iron  ore.  White 
npar  is  very  common;  and  that  beautiful  kind, 
i»illed,  fh>m  the  country,  Labrador  spar,  is 
collected  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  lakes  by 
the  Esquimaux,  or  natives;  for  the  rocks  have 
not  been  discovered.  Several  small  springs 
liave  been  found,  which  have  a  weak  chalyl)eate 
taste. 

Climatk— Soil— Pboduce.— The  climate  is 
intensely  cold,  and  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence, extremely  barren.  To  the  northward 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  eveu  the  hardy  pine-tree  ia 
seen  no  longer,  and  the  earth  has  been  sup- 
posed incapable  of  any  better  production  than 
Home  miserable  shrubs.  Almost  every  kind 
fif  European  seed  sown  in  this  inhospitable 
climate  has  hitherto  perished.  Tliis  severity 
and  long  continuance  of  winter,  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  occahioned  by  it,  are  experienced 
even  in  the  latitude  of  02  degrees,  in  the  tem- 
perate parallel  of  Cambridge. 

A?iiMAi.s. — These  are  the  moose  and  rein- 
deer, bears,  tigers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  squirrels, 
rrmines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  The  birds  are 
partridges,  bustards,  geese,  ducks,  and  all  kinds 
of  wild  fowl.    The  chief  amphibious  animal  is 


thf  seal ;  and  the  fish  ue  whales,  cod,  and  • 
white  fith  preleraWe  to  ci  biernxvf;\  «a^  \a  Wwt 
riTCTB  and  fresh  waters  wee  «t«»>.  xmsd^*"*  «il 

are  clothed  with  a  close,  aoO.  ^«Rft  ^^ 


summer  there  ia  here,  aa  in  other  pUff».  « 
variety  in  the  colotin  of  animals.  When  tba^ 
season  is  over,  which  continues  fur  tkm- 
months,  they  idl  aaaome  the  saofwy  liverj  tt 
winter,  and  every  sort  of  beaat,  and  most  oi  thr 
fbwls,  are  white.  This  is  a  aarprisiag  bet. 
but  it  ia  yet  more  astonishing,  that  the  don 
and  cats  ttmu  England,  which  have  bcci 
carried  to  Hodson'a  Bay,  on  the  appnach  n( 
winter  hare  entirely  changed  their  appcaitsK 
and  acquired  a  much  longer,  softer,  and  thjoa 
coat  of  hair  tlian  they  originally  had. 

Ikhabitahtb.'— The  natives  of  this  eaatij 
are  composed  of  different  tribes:  thofrif 
Labrador  are  called  Esquimaux,  or  IskiMi 
These  appear  to  be  a  diiEerent  race  tnm  i* 
other  native  Americans,  fhnn  whom  they  m 
particularly  distinguished  by  a  thick  uti  hmki 
beard.  They  have  small  eyes,  large  tcethai 
black  and  ragged  hair.  They  go  well  ekitW 
in  skins,  principally  of  bears,  and  are  mU  * 
be  mild-tempered  and  docile.  They  sea  * 
be  the  same  people  with  the  GreenlaadCKBl 
resemble  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedi  af  di 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Tte  the  i 
of  the  Labrador  Esquimanx,  the 
have  formed  a  settlement  at  Nain,  nearVvf 
Bay. 

The  only  colony  in  that  eztenaive  eoW 
that  which  was  established  by  Lord  M*^ 
who  purchased  the  land  ttom  the  Bsi*'^ 
Bay  Company.  It  ia  situated  on  the  vof ' 
Mew  Britain,  on  the  Red  river,  which  fldhfef 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  ia  aaid  to  contaiB  A« 
2000  or  aOOO  inhabitanta.  consisting  of  M^ 
Highlanders,  and  old  aenranu  of  the  BbJm'> 
Bay  Company.  Though  the  winter  is  mm^ 
the  soil  is  good,  and  the  eiops  abondaal.  1^ 
original  grant  to  Lord  Selkirk  ooaipfiic'* 
area  of  more  than  115,fl00  aqoaie  miles;  !■* 
has  since  been  discovered  that  a  coMiiiiBi^ 
part  of  the  land  ia  within  the  Units  of  * 
United  States. 

DiscoTnaT.— In  the  hope  of  dhtwiuM  ( 
north-weit  paaaage  to  China.  Captala  FVsMe 
sailed  to  North  America  in  l&7i^ 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  but  made  Utlk  | 
beyond  that  latitude.  Davia.  ia  IH^  ■>>" 
along  the  weatem  coaat  of  Oreenlaad.  ga**'* 
name  to  a  laiKe  inland  aea,  and  pimeoitd  * 
the  TSnd  degree  of  latitnde;  whcaee  heei^ 
have  proceeded  to  the  weatwaid.  If  he  kd^ 
been  stopped  by  maaaes  of  ice.  Batea  ■■* 
three  voyagea  on  the  same  advcBtvcv  ki  VC 
1608.  and  16ia  Thia  bold  and  imikkm  u^ 
gator  entered  a  strait  which  led  two  a  »« 
Mediterranean,  (miacallad  however  a  kif''  * 
great  part  of  which  he  eoaaccd;  aB<  his  ai* 
for  the  diaooveiy  not  beiiK  abated  ly  ihi  Ai* 
culUea  with  which  he  atngglod  la  ihiiw^ 
of  winter,  he  reouuBcd  attQ  tfrta^  mi  ^ 
\»n^^AY«nRiAhiadiaeawiea;  hat  Uto''' 
^\»TOa««A.  «^>Ma»ijB^^^w^ahBsa  ikraa' 
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icy  lea  in  an  open  boat.  He  and  his  com- 
paniona  were  either  awallowed  np  by  the  wavet, 
or  dntro^ed  by  the  lavagea;  but  the  ship  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  returned  to  England. 

The  exploration  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  fol- 
lowed, but  not  immediately,  by  the  establish- 
it  of  a  company,  authorized  to  form  settle- 
ita  and  erect  forts,  and  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  natives.    This  corporation  still  sub- 
data,  and  the  trafBe  is  considerable  and  pro- 
ixtetive.    It  was  by  the  direction  of  the  com- 
ipany  that  Mr.  Heame,  in  1769,  undertook  a 
kaaardons  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
coterinK  the  northern  limits  of  the  American 
continent.    He  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
vUch  doivea  its  name  £rom  the  copper-mines 
ta  the  neighbourhood.    He  had  then  attained 
the  113th  degree  of  western  longitude,  and  the 
TBth  of  northern  latitude;  and  it  is  evident 
it  was  not  merely  an  inland  sea  which  he 
i  leached,  but  the  Arctic  ocean.    He  visited 
I  at  the  minea,  and  observed  tliat  the  copper 
^  beaten  out  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  two  stones, 
that  the  natives,  who  were  Esquimaux, 
i  aofllcient  skill  to  make  hatchets  and  knives 
ol  that  xnetaL    An  equally  adventurous  expe- 
jWrttm  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who. 
In  17B9,  proceeded  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
whemee  he  advanced  to  the  north-west,  on  a 
liffer  called  by  his  name,  as  far  as  the  sea.    In 
]|I8  he  renewed  his  researehes,  and  traversed 
the  eoatinent  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  through 
■■  unexplored  country,  of  which  some  notice 
win  he  taken  when  we  treat  of  the  United 


After  a  long  discontinuance  of  exploration 

ftk  thia  part  of  North  America,  the  abortive 

■Hmnpt  of  Captain  Boss  was  made.    As  Boss's 

Miyage  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  Captain 

Wniiam  Edward  Parry  sailed  with  two  vessels 

ind  aeleet  crews  to  Davis's  Strut.  Being  baffled 

m  his  attempt  to  penetrate  the  ice  to  the 

mimlt  rii  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  that  strait, 

M  pnahed  forward  to  Baffin's  Bay  without 

ihatmetion,  until  he  met  with  a  formidable 

q^  barrier  in  the  middle  of  it.    Even  this  diffi- 

filty  did  not  paralyse  his  efforts.    He  pAksed 

hvoufch  the  barrier,  and  reached  Lancaster 

'^yf»w«i  with  all  the  confidence  of  hope;  which, 

ui>erer»  was  checked  for  some  days  by  adverse 

■jB^*-    An  easterly  breeze  at  length  sprang 

p;  the  ships  crowded  all  sail,  rapidly  passed 

tferml  headlands,  and  entered  the  Arctic,  or 

■lar  Sea.     In  their  progress,  land  was  ob- 

irved  to  the  northward,  consisting  of  a  series 

'  falands ;  and,  after  a  tedious  navigation,  from 

ga  and  ice,  they  arrived  at  an  island  to  wliich 

a  Obtain  gave  the  name  of  Melville.    Pro- 

uglnir  to  the  westward,  they  crossed,  on  the 

h  at  September,  1819,  the  meridian  of  110.  W., 

the  l^tnde  of  74-  44.;  and  thus  became 

Ijytod  to  a  parliamentary  reward  ot  j^SUXt, 

atinir  anchor  In  m  roadstead,  which  Mr.  Pairy 

med,  Aom  the  two  abipa,  the  Bay  ot  the 

igjm  mad  the  Oriper,  be  bolated  the  ensigns 

/  pead»Btg;  and,  be  aayt,  "It  created  in  ua 


no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure,  to  see  the  Bri- 
tish flag  waving  for  the  first  time  in  these 
regions,  wiiich  had  hitherto  been  considered 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable  part  of  the 
world."    But  this  pleasure  was  damped  by  the 
consideration  of  the  increasing  dangers  and 
difficulties  attendant  on  a  continuance  of  the 
voyage  to  the  westward.    The  rapid  formation 
of  the  ice,  the  shortness  of  the  day-light,  and 
the  efifects  which  the  crew  of  the  Griper,  forced 
on  shore  by  the  ice,  began  to  feel  from  the 
efforts  constantly  necessary  to  work  her,  com- 
pelled the  captain  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
providing  of  winter-quarters,  for  which  he 
fixed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Melville  Island. 
The  labour  of  cutting  a  canal  through  very 
thick  ice,  in  order  to  place  the  ships  in  a  state 
of  safety  for  the  winter,  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  stated  that  its  length  was  4082  yards. 
The  ships  at  last  were  securely  harboured,  and 
the  men  made  up  their  minds  for  the  endurance 
of  such  a  winter  and  such  privations  as  they 
had  never  before  experienced.      A  wooden 
housing  was  erected  over  each  ship,  and  this 
frame-work  was  roofed  over  with  a  cloth  com- 
posed of  wadding-tilt,  with  which  waggons 
are  usually  covered;   and  the  boats,  spars, 
running  rigging,  and  sails,  were  removed  on 
shore,  in  order  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible 
on  the  upper  deck,  to  enable  the  crew  to  take 
exercise  on  board,  whenever  the  weather  should 
be  too  inclement  for  walking  on  shore.    To 
obviate  the  intrusion  of  the  scurvy,  a  quantity 
of  vinegar  was  allowed  with  the  meat  to  each 
man,  and  lime-juice  and  sugar  were  also  given ; 
and,  as  the  captain  considered  that  the  health 
of  the  mind  has  no  small  influence  on  that  of 
the  body,  he  found  amusement  for  the  men  in 
reading,  writing,  and  theatrical  amusements. 
Even  a  weekly  newspaper  (we  will  not  say, 
was  established,  but)  was  carried  on  for  some 
months,  under  the  title  of  the  "  North  Greorgia 
Gazette  and  Winter  Chronicle ;"  and  the  weekly 
contributions  of  the  officers  not  only  agreeably 
employed  the  leisure  hours  of  those  who  ftir- 
nished  them,  but  diverted  the  minds  of  the 
readers  from  the  gloomy  prospect  which  would 
sometimes  obtrude  itself  even  on  the  stoutest 
heart.    For  three  months,  the  adventurers  did 
not  even  see  the  sun ;  and  for  more  tlian  ten 
months  they  lingered  in  this  dreary  abode. 
Sometimes  they  varied  the  scene  by  excursions; 
and,  when  they  stayed  out  for  a  night,  they 
took  tents,  fuel,  and  provisions  with  them,  in  a 
light  cart,  to  which  blankets  were  appended  as 
sidls.    The  animals  which  they  saw  on  these 
occasions  were   deer,  musk-oxen,  swallows, 
geese,  ducks,  plovers,  and  ptarmigans;  the 
vegetables  were  the  dwarf- willow,  sorrel,  poppy, 
and  saxifrage ;  and,  in  one  spot,  the^  ^«c«,  ^>Kt- 
prised  at  finding  a  tanuncuVoa  V[x  t\s22i^o'Viet. 

We  may  easUy  supvoae,  xYkaX^  ^<»  v***^'^^ 
thus  circumstanced,  t\ie  Tetwnv  ol\3afc««na»sa 
(which,  to  the  Eaquimawat,  xqkj  \>e  wk^^o  ec^ 
J  prehend  all  our  acaMwift  cxctpt  W»  J«^»**? 
I  must  have  been  cxceeOLm«\?  w«Tee*k\«. 
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oatirn  were  seen  amidst  the  Oe«>rKlan  groap 
of  ialandn;  but,  on  the  return  of  the  ship:*,  four 
canoes  were  heon  paddlinic  toward  the  llecln, 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  aud  the  persons  who  were  in 
them,  says  the  captain,  "approacheil  with 
great  conAdcncc.  without  the  least  appearance 
of  fear  or  su?<;uriou.  While  padtlling  towanl 
us,  and  indeed  before  we  could  plainly  perceive 
their  canoes,  they  continue(l  to  vociferate 
loudly;  but  nothing  like  a  song,  or  even  like 
any  articulate  sound  which  can  be  expressed 
by  words,  could  be  dintinguishcd.  Their  ca- 
noes were  taken  on  board  at  their  own  desire, 
plainly  intimated  by  signs,  and  with  their 
assistance ;  and  they  at  once  caine  up  the  side 
without  the  least  he&itation.  These  people 
consisted  of  an  old  man,  apparently  much 
above  sixty,  and  three  younger,  from  nineteen 
to  thirty  yean  of  age.  As  soon  as  they  came 
on  deck,  their  vociferations  seemed  to  increase 
with  their  astonishment,  and,  I  may  add,  their 
pleasure;  for  the  reception  which  they  met 
with  seemed  to  create  no  less  joy  tlian  sur- 
prise. Whenever  they  received  a  present,  or 
anything  was  shown  to  them  which  excited 
fresh  admiration,  they  expressed  their  delight 
by  loud  aud  repeated  ejaculations,  which  they 
rometiraes  continued  till  they  were  quite 
hoarse  and  out  of  breath  with  the  exertion. 
This  noisy  mode  of  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion was  accoini)auicil  by  a  jum]>ing  which 
continued  for  Honie  minutes,  according  to  the 
degree  of  paBi«i(m  which  excited  it,  and  the 
bodily  powers  of  the  person  who  exercised  it, 
the  old  man  bein?  rather  too  infirm,  but  still 
doing  his  utmobt  to  go  through  the  per- 
formance." 

The  behaviour  of  another  tribe  of  the  natives 
seemed  still  more  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
strangers.    While  the  officers  were  employed 
in  astronomical  nbser^'ations,  the  Esquimaux 
amused  themselves  in  the  most  g(X)d-natured 
manner  with  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats. 
Lieutenant  Iloppncr  endeavoured  to  take  a  like- 
ness of  a  young  native;  but,  such  was  his  incli- 
nation to  jump  about,  when  pleased,  that  it 
was  exceedin;:ly  difllrult  to  make  him  sit  still 
for  a  few  minutes.    His  activity  was  still  more 
manifested,  when  a  looking-glass  was  >>liown 
to  him:  he  jumped  for  joy,  and  was  quite  in 
raptures;  while  an  old  man,  having  had  one 
smile  at  his  own  qiiecr  face,  looked  uncom- 
monly grave  on  tiie  occasion.    In  an  interview 
with  some  women,  the  word  pilletay  (give  me) 
resounded  from  every  one;  all  wi&hed  to  get 
buttons,  or  other  ornamental  trifles.   A  woman 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  sledge,  reailily  gH\e  it 
in  exchange  for  some  pikes,  which  she  licked 
as  soon  as  she  had  received  them:  another 
female  gave  a  dog  for  an  axe ;  niul  various  bar- 
j^ains  were  subseciuently  adjusted  without  any 
wish,  on  the  part  oi  i\xe  ti»X\nv'*,  x.o  v"«^vw. 
that  diahoneaty  wldcViVs^tn  t^tco«w\.  •sawi'?, 

savajce  tnbes.  x.Vvci\\vv*^»'«i\  »»^^"^''^'^'^'»*^**^'«««* 


in  the  caote  of  discover)-;  and  the  cv^i 
cageiiy  hoped  to  profit  by  the  return  ofuw.vr- 
able  weathier.  On  the  1st  of  Au-zust,  l!0^  l* 
set  sail  to  the  westward,  and  continiic4  b  i 
course,  amidst  temporary  obstacle*,  durui:;  <»' 
half  of  the  short  season  which  is  allovrd  it: 
the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  i'olar  Sm- 
a  period  not  exceeding  seven  weeks.  He  &*1 
almost  reached  the  longitude  of  IH  ifxim 
when  the  consideration  of  the  increusmz  pe--: 
induced  him  to  return  to  Baffin's  Usy,  a»  t: 
had  then  no  chance  of  penetrating  to  Behniri 
Strait.  lie  carefully  explored  the  vntra 
side  of  that  bay,  and  met  with  some  vUt 
fishing  Tessels,  in  a  latitude  prerioiuly  ictoil 
inacccsaible.  lie  then  returned  to  ICosluA 
and,  after  an  absence  of  about  eighteen  Boaiki 
safely  arrived  in  the  Thamea. 

Uudened  apiinst  intense  cold*  by  «M 
none  of  the  voyagers  had  very  severely  saflieM 
the  captain,  in  18:21.  undertook  anoths  nf^ 
to  the  north,  but  did  not  return  to  theGiaiFa 
islands.  He  passed  the  abort  summer  chidlP 
in  an  examination  of  Repniae  Bay,  <b  paf» 
sula  extending  from  about  66  to  70  dcfMK 
and  of  some  inlets  which  proved  to  be 
channels  nmniuK  deep  into  the  laaJ: 
when  the  winter  commenced,  he  chose 
Island  for  his  station,  situated  in  a 
tively  low  latitude,  yet  to  the  north  if* 
Arctic  Circle.  For  almost  thrce-qaartenit* 
year,  the  ahips  were  ice-bound  in  tUi  ^K 
and,  during  four  months  of  that  tiaic;  iki^ 
venturers  saw  no  human  beings  exeqiCdit 
own  party:  but,  in  addition  to  their  ma  ^ 
cises  and  amusements,  their  solitude  «M' 
length  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  s  ka^ 
of  natives,  who  had  never  before  seea  av^ 
ropeans.  Pleased  rather  than  alanacd  tf  ^ 
sight  of  strange  machines  and  straaci  M^ 
they  boldly  entered  the  veaaela,  aad  saiif 
them  carried  an  old  man  upon  his  hadk  * 
show  him  the  amniin^  aight.  Some  if  At 
sailora  qnickly  return^  the  visit,  aad  «>* 
received  in  the  huta  of  the  EsquiaaaBi.«iit 
marks  of  the  most  friendly  Joy.  TkeM  ktf 
were  fDrmed  of  blocks  of  hard  siimr,  tad* 
each  other  like  courses  of  masoaiy.  W  d* 
height  of  about  eight  feet,  the  upper  part  hvM 
the  form  of  a  cupola.  Doora  were  cut  oat  of  iti 
solid  wall,  and  platea  of  clear  ice  wm  inio*' 
as  windows.  The  bed-place  was  fonaa<  ' 
snow-blocks,  with  neatneaa  and  ntnliriVi 
the  coveting  of  the  couch  ronsiHrd  of  * 
smaller  branches  of  the  pine-tree,  aad  ssa^ 
times  of  akins;  and  at  each  end  was  a  hbd 
for  the  reception  of  a  lamp,  and  af  Ihi* 
garments  which  the  alecper  might  aac  a^ 
during  hia  repose.  Tlie  ordinary  dms** 
composed  of  m  coat  of  akin,  sunuoantci  if* 
hiKid,  and  ttimmed  with  for;  aad  bmk  af 
vuce  very  high  boots^  which  served  aa  par^M 
vauVWJev  «A.  ^svfboaida.     Thtj  ■a'r  * 

vA\VQi«V«nW«V«B^VS«eKKK<A-««HUl«rkMK 
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en,  and  more  particularlj  the  women, 
ked  it  in  the  following  mode.  A  pot-stone, 
imbliug  a  kitchen  ash-shovel,  was  filled 
h  oil:  in  this,  wicks  of  moss  floated,  and 
«  lighted  for  the  fiieL  The  oil  was  gra- 
Uy  supplied  from  strings  of  Cat  hong  np 
▼e  the  flames,  the  heat  of  which  melted 
m  into  so  many  reservoirs  of  grease.  Ano- 
r  stone  utensil,  formed  like  a  trough,  was 
ied  over  the  fire  thus  made,  and  in  it  the 
It  was  stewed.  The  people  were  not  very 
eate  in  their  mode  of  eating,  nor  were  they 
t  or  clean  In  their  persons.  Their  com- 
ii<Hi8  were  of  a  dirty-looking  yellowish 
te;  their  general  stature  was  short,  and 
r  forms  were  apparently  not  robust, 
be  quadrupeds  of  the  country  were  rein- 
•,  dogs,  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  ermines,  mar- 
M,  and  hares;  the  birds  were  ducks,  gulls, 
irlnmtings,  ptarmigans,  hawks,  owls,  and 
aia;  the  insects  were  bees,  mosquitoes, 
ha,  spiders,  and  files.  Of  plants  or  flowers, 
species  were  observed;  yet  some  grew  in 
kiaion.  Tlie  vrild  tansy,  of  which  the  roots 
3  eaten,  the  poppy,  andromeda,  saxifirage, 
nd  of  cowslip,  and  a  bright  yellow  moss, 
!  seen  with  some  degree  of  surprise;  and, 
Winter  Island,  where  the  sailors  had  gar- 
i,  vegetation  was,  for  a  short  season,  very 

k  the  renewal  of  the  voyage,  a  large  bay  was 
d  to  the  eastward  of  that  island,  in  the 
ode  of  69  degrees,  and  within  it  was  an  in- 
ted  island,  called  Igloolek.  After  fruitless 
lering;  the  captain,  when  he  could  only 
ahre  a  troieu  sea,  returned  to  that  island, 
m  the  ships  were  secured  for  the  winter. 
mions  were  frequently  made,  during  that 
and  dismal  season,  in  sledges  drawn  by 
;  and  the  occasional  society  of  the  natives 
id  to  amuse  the  seamen,  who  admired  the 
purple  tinge  of  health  which  appeared  on 
MToad  faces  of  the  girls,  gazed  on  the  ex- 
iwe  eye»  of  many  of  them,  and  smiled  at 
pnmt  which  they  uttered  when  they  were 
J  pleaaed. 

ar  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  proceed  in  a 
•ij^  direction,  the  captain  returned  to 
uid  in  the  antiunn  of  1823.  In  the  snm- 
if  the  following  year,  he  sailed  from  the 
an  coast  of  Greenland,  and  proceeded 
(t  icy  obstacles  to  Barrow's  Strait,  whence 
led  to  the  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  At  Port 
B,  in  the  latitude  of  73  degrees,  he  passed 
Inter.  On  emerging  from  that  station,  he 
nad  the  inlet  to  the  southward,  but  made 
(portant  discovery.  During  the  siu^ey, 
uy,  being  near  the  shore,  where  the  only 
tt  was  then  to  be  found,  was  driven  by  a 
k  of  ice  upon  the  lower  accumulations, 
toown  into  such  serious  danger,  that  all 
pta  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  vessel 
B^lteied.  and  to  bring  it  agaia  into  play, 
Unities*/  its  crew  aod  stores  were  there-  i 
noted  to  tie  Hecla,  audit  was  abandooed  I 


{  as  unserviceable.  Thus  deprived  of  his  consort, 
I  the  captain  desisted  from  his  search,  and  re- 
I  tamed  to  Great  Britain. 

In  these  voyages,  the  atmospherical  and 
meteorological  observations,  and  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  were  in  some  degree 
curious,  but  not  so  important  as  to  require  de- 
tail in  a  compendious  work.  The  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold  that  was  experienced  vras  less 
intense  than  what  is  sometimes  felt  in  Russia, 
not  being  more  than  55  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  Not  one  of  the  crew  of  either  ship 
perished  by  cold,  unless  we  attribute  to  that 
cause  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who  fell 
through  a  chasm  in  tlie  ice,  and  could  not  be 
extricated. 

While  Pany  was  employed  in  his  first  voyage. 
Captain  John  Franklin  undertook  the  task  of 
penetrating  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Arctic 
Sea.  So  slow  were  necessarily  the  movements 
of  this  officer  and  his  associates,  and  so  long 
were  they  detained  at  different  stations,  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  by  various  diffi- 
culties, that  almost  two  years  had  elapsed  ttom 
the  commencement  of  the  journey,  ere  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  voyage  down  the  Cop- 
per-mine river.  In  consequence  of  those  inter- 
ruptions of  navigation  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  rapids  in  that  river,  the  canoes  and  bag- 
gage were  dragged  over  snow  and  ice,  at  different 
portages,  for  117  miles;  but  this  labour,  and 
other  inconveniences,  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
when  the  Polar  Sea  appeared.  On  that  ocean 
the  party  eagerly  commenced  a  coasting  voyage 
to  the  eastward.  Little  or  no  ice  was  seen, 
and  nothing  opposed  the  progress  of  the  boats 
for  five  days.  A  cape  was  then  weathered,  and 
an  extensive  inlet  found,  to  which  the  name  of 
Coronation  Gulf  was  given.  Checked  by  the 
want  of  supplies,  the  captain  now  returned  to 
the  land,  and  marching  was  substituted  for 
navigation.  Some  of  his  native  attendants  fell 
victims  to  the  combined  pressure  of  famine, 
cold,  and  fatigue.  Sulrardiuation  ceased;  de- 
spair succeeded;  Lieutenant  Hood  was  mur- 
dered by  an  Iroquois,  who  in  his  turn  was  shot 
by  Dr.  Richardson ;  and  only  three  companions, 
feeble  and  nearly  exhausted,  were  left  with  Mr. 
Franklin  at  Fort  Enterprise,  when  some  natives 
arrived  with  provisions.  On  their  return  to  York 
Factory,  it  was  calculated  that  they  had  jour- 
neyed, by  land  and  by  water,  (the  navigation  of 
the  Polar  Sea  being  include^)  aliout  5500  miles. 
In  the  country  through  which  they  passed  they 
met  with  some  barbarian  tribes,  differing  from 
the  Esquimaux,  but  resembling  the  ordinary 
tribes  of  the  North  American  wilds.  In  the 
valleys  among  the  Copper  Mountains,  they 
foimd  native  copper  in  the  beds  of  rivulets; 
and,  on  the  coast,  near  the  great  gulf,  they 
discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore,  traversing  f;&«vt& 
rocks.  The  trees  were  cYuefiy  t^e  «^T>xcft,\Bx<^, 
and  poplar.  Among  t\ve  auimsXa  Yiete  ^eet  wix^ 
mask-oxen,  which  attracted  steaX  xwwaXiCv*  o^^ 
ravenous  bears  and  hungry  'woVnck. 
N  N  N  -2 
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The  Bucceedmit  voyafces  of  Parry,  Franklin, 
Back,  Beecky,  Koss,  Simpson,  and  Dease,  by 
which  the  outline  of  the  northern  coast  of 


America  was  completed  to  the  east  as  Cu  «< 

Boothia  Felix,  have  already  been  described  is 
one  of  the  introductory  chapten  of  this  vobae. 


CANADA. 


KXIE.NT    AXD    81TCAT10.N. 

Mile*.  l)e>'r^i:ii. 


Breailth,  7(tO,   .  /42.  and  52.  X.  lat. 

Lenjctli,  law;  ""'cen  157.  and  IK).  W.  long. 
('ontaiainK  ^S,0(IO  square  miles. 
Kor.'viiABiEs  Axn  Divisions. — This  country 
is  bounded  by  New  Britain,  on  the  north;  by 
New  Brunswick,  Labrador,  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
JiHurcncf,  on  the  east;  by  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  south ;  and  by  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  tlie  lands  of  savatfc  tribeH,on  the  west. 
It  wiih,  till  recently,  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces;  but  they  are  now  united. 
Tlie  former  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Lakes  llu- 
ron  and  Ontario,  and  the  Utter  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence. 

Moi:>TAixs. — There  are  some  mountains  in 
the  northi-m  part  of  this  country,  and  others 
between  Quebec  and  the  sea ;  but  tliey  are  not 
entitled,  by  their  height  or  importance,  to  par- 
ticular notice. 

IlivEBS.  —  The  rivera  branchinit  through 
this  country  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  larKC,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are 
the  Outtauais,  or  Ottawa,  St.  John,  Saguenay, 
Desprairies,  and  Trois  Kivii'^res;  but  they  are 
all  swallowed  up  by  the  St.  Laurence,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  Ontario,  takes  its  course 
north-east,  and  at  3Iontreal,  5(iU  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  6UU  tons  bur- 
den. At  (Quebec,  400  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is 
so  deep,  that  ships  of  the  line  contributed,  in 
the  year  17(i(),  to  the  reduction  of  that  capitaL 
It  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Kosiercs,  where 
it  is  HO  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is  in- 
tense, and  the  sea  boisterous.  In  its  progress 
it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  A-uit- 
ful  islands. 

Lakbs.— On  the  borders  of  Canada  are  five 
lakes,  «hich  will  be  described  in  the  account 
of  the  United  States.  All  are  navigable  by 
large  vessels;  and  all  communicate  with  one  an- 
otlter,  except  that  the  passage  between  Krie  and 
Ontario  is  interrupted  by  the  Fulls  of  Niagara. 
The  St.  Laurence  is  the  outlet  of  these  lakes, 
by  which  they  discharge  themselves  into  the 
ocean.  The  French,  when  in  possession  of  the 
provmce,  built  forts  at  the  straits  by  which  the 
lakes  are  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
where  the  last  communicates  with  the  river. 
By  these  ibey  effectoaWy  Mon«d  to  them- 
selves the  trade  of  tlxe  \skea,  an^  ui  Vn^xieucft 
over  all  the  natioua  o(  iimenca'«Vi:vc'^\«s  t^wi 
thciu. 


Metals  AND  Mi:«kbal8. — NearQaebtcbi 
fine  lead-mine,  and  in  some  uf  the  monntiiM 
silver  has  been  found.  This  country  alw  fti- 
sessL's  coal ;  bat  it  is  not  of  the  best  qular. 
In  Upper  Canada  there  is  abundance  of  ins 
ore  and  limestone,  but  no  coal  has  yet  kn 
found. 

Climate.— The  winter,  in  this  couatiy.wt- 
tinues  with  such  severity  from  Peeembcrl* 
April,  that  the  largest  rivers  are  froaea  o«t 
and  the  suow  lies  commonly  from  tow  n  a 
feet  in  depth;    but  the  air  is  so  *eicKi*l 
clear,  and  the  inhabitants  are  so  well  ■fata*' 
against  the  cold,  that  this  season  is  nciikaa 
unhealthy  nor  so  unpleasant  as  might  keo- 
pected.     The  excessive  cold  is  attninlsl* 
the  prevalence  of  north-east  and  nottk^ 
winds,  which,  conaing  from  the  bleak 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador,  and 
over  snowy  mountains  and  froxen  Iste*' 
quire  a  penetrating  severity,  which  thcf iM 
with  them  into  the  lower  latitudes.  Ther^ 


opens  suddenly,  and  vegetation  is 
rapid;  the  summer  is  delightful,  exreyttMl 
part  of  it  is  extremely  hot.  The  rlia«> 
Upper  Canada  is  milder  than  in  tbi  !■* 
province,  many  fruits  ripening  in  the  10* 
which  will  not  ripen  in  the  latter. 

Soil  ▲.to  PauDucx.  — The  aoQifl'"' 
Canada  is  in  many  parts  fertile^ 
wheat,  barley,  lye.  and  other  aortt'of  1 
fhut,  and  vegetables;  tobacco  in  . 
thrives  well,  and  is  much  cultivated.'  Thfiii' 
of  Orleans,  near  Quebec,  and  the  laaib  tl* 
the  St.  Latirence  and  other  rivers,  are  icaii^ 
able  for  the  richness  of  their  solL  The  ■* 
dow  gronnda,  which  are  well  watered,  I*^ 
exceUent  grass,  and  breed  vast  naBktfi  * 
great  and  small  cattle.  In  Upper  Caaaiadr 
soil  is  at  least  aa  good ;  and,  indeed.  Mr.  Hoff- 
son  recommends  this  province  to  Bniisk  o*- 
granU  as  superior  to  the  lower  dlvisioBtfdf 
colony,  in  the  advantacca  both  of  ml  ■* 
climate. 

The  onealtivated  paita  of  Korth  AaffB 
contain  the  greatest  fot«8U  la  tke  w^ 
They  are  a  continued  wood.  In  all  appcsias* 
as  old  aa  the  wt>rld  itaelC  Nothlag  is  "^ 
magnificent;  the  trees  loae  themarivnta^ 
clouds ;  and  there  is  mch  a  prodigkMS  ontV 
of  species,  that  few  are  aeqaaiBtcd  wfth  <* 
^\ka2>i  «1  >Ss)nBu  Canada  pradnces  tws  isrti  * 
VvvAV  -«\&aub  wb&.  -c«^\  Vwt  «wcs  if  l*i  (** 
iKyt^LVKkcActAM  %aA  iW^.  ilN)^  111  tfia  ^Ji  1 
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rom  which  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is 
hree  sons  of  ash-trees,  the  tree,  mon- 
l  bast&rd;  three  sorts  of  walnut-trees; 
ubers  of  beech-trees  and  white  wood; 
id  red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  savages 
the  red  elms  iuto  canoes,  some  of 
made  out  of  one  piece,  will  contain 
lersons ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark, 
;rent  pieces  of  which  they  sew  toge- 
h  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the 
/ith  a  bituminous  matter  resembling 

>  prevent  their  leaking ;  and  the  ribs  of 
inoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees. 
e  also  found  cherry-trees,  plum-trees, 
gar-tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  infused  in 
produces  vinegar;  an  aquatic  plant, 
laco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  made 
nfection;  the  whitethorn;  the  cotton- 
the  top  of  which  grow  several  tufts  of 
which,  when  shaken  in  the  morning 
he  dew  falls  off,  produce  honey,  that 
boiled  up  into  sugar,  the  seed  being  a 
.aining  a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton ;  the 
it,  which  resembles  a  marigold,  and 

>  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet; 
com;  French  beans;  gourds,  melons, 
e,  and  the  hop-plant. 

1I.S. — The  quadrupeds  that  find  shelter 
rishment  in  the  Canadian  forests,  and 
deed  traverse  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
»ntinent,  are  buffaloes,  elks,  reindeer, 
irs,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  racoons, 
les,  badgers,  opossums,  ferrets,  wea- 
irrels  of  a  large  size  and  greyish  hue, 
pekans,  hares,  and  rabbits.  The 
,  parts  in  particular  breed  great  num- 
rild  bulls,  deer  of  a  small  size,  various 
roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  The 
,  lakes,  and  pools,  which  in  this  coun- 
▼ery  numerous,  swarm  with  otters 
vers.  The  American  beaver  is  near 
in  length,  and  weighs  sixty  or  seventy 
they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
females  generally  bring  forth  four 
oes  at  a  time.  It  is  an  amphibious 
>d,  that  continues  not  long  at  a  time 
ater,  and  yet  cannot  live  without  fre- 
lathing  in  it.  The  savages,  who  wage  a 
1  war  with  this  animal,  believe  it  to  be 
i.  creature,  that  it  lives  in  society,  and 
led  by  a  leader  resembling  their  own 
or  prince.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed, 
carious  accounts  given  of  this  animal, 
.anner  in  which  it  contrives  its  habi- 
rovides  food  to  serve  during  the  win- 
always  in  proportion  to  the  conti- 
ind  severity  of  the  season,  are  suffl- 
ahow  the  near  approaches  of  instinct 
1.  Beavers  are  of  different  colours — 
rown,  white,  and  yellow;  bat  it  is 
,  that  the  lighter  the  colour  is,  the 
itity  of  for  they  are  clothed  with,  and 
inner  climates.  The  fan  are  of  tvo 
e  dry  and  the  green;  the  dry  far  is 
ftefore  it  is  applied  to  any  use;  the 
tie  Aira  that  are  worn,  after  being 


sewed  to  one  another,  by  the  uvagef,  who 
smear  them  with  unctuous  nibstances ;  which 
not  only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give, 
to  the  fine  down  that  is  manufactured  into 
hats,  the  oily  quality  which  renders  it  proper 
to  be  worked  up  with  dry  fur.  Excellent 
cloths,  gloves,  and  stockings,  as  well  as  hats, 
are  made  from  the  beaver  fur.  Beside  the 
fur,  this  useful  animal  produces  the  true  cas- 
toreum,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  different  from  the  tes- 
ticles :  the  value  of  this  drug  is  well  known. 
The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  a  delicious  food,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  boiled.  The  musk  rat  is  a 
diminutive  kind  of  beaver,  which  affords  a 
very  strong  musk. 

The  elk  is  of  the  size  of  a  horse  or  mule.  Its 
flesh  is  very  agreeable  and  nourishing,  and  its 
colour  a  mixture  of  light  gprey  and  dark  red. 
Elks  love  cold  countries ;  and,  when  the  winter 
affords  them  no  grass,  they  gnaw  the  bark  of 
trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near 
this  animal  when  he  is  hunted,  as  he  some- 
times springs  furiously  on  his  pursuers,  and 
tramples  them  to  pieces.  To  prevent  this,  the 
hunter  throws  his  clothes  to  him ;  and,  while 
the  deluded  animal  spends  his  fury  on  these, 
he  finds  an  opportunity  of  killing  him. 

The  buffalo  is  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  of  much  the 
same  appearance  with  those  of  Europe:  his 
body  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  The  flesh  of  the  female  is 
very  good;  and  the  buffalo-hides  are  aa  soft 
and  pliable  as  chamois  leather,  but  so  very 
strong,  that  the  bucklers  which  the  savages 
make  of  them  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mus- 
ket ball.  Wolves,  which  are  not  very  common 
in  Canada,  afford  the  finest  furs  in  all  the 
country.  The  black  foxes  are  greatly  esteemed, 
and  very  scarce ;  while  those  of  other  colours 
are  common:  some  are  of  a  silver  hue,  and 
very  beautiful.  They  live  upon  water-fowlft, 
which  they  decoy  by  antic  tricks,  ani}  then 
spring  up  and  devour  them.  The  Canadian 
pole-cat,  or  skunk,  has  a  fine  black  fur,  marked 
with  longitudinal  bands  of  white.  Nature  has 
given  this  animal  no  defence  but  a  secretion, 
contained  in  a  small  bag  at  the  root  of  the 
tail,  the  smell  of  which  is  nauseous  and  in- 
tolerable; this,  when  attacked,  it  sprinkles 
plentifully  on  its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the 
assailant.  This  fluid  it  can  eject  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet.  There  are  two  sorts  of  bears 
here — one  reddish,  and  the  other  black;  the 
former  is  the  most  dangerous.  The  bears  are 
not  in  general  fierce,  unless  when  wounded,  or 
oppressed  with  hunger.  During  the  winter 
they  remain  in  a  kind  of  torpid  state.  Scarcely 
anything  is  undertaken  with  greater  solemnity 
than  the  pursuit  of  the  bear;  and  an  alliance 
with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed  icsvnX. 
in  one  day,  is  more  easet\y  «o\x'£\v\.  ^'aA.  xXiax 
of  one  who  has  tendered  YvVfxvwM^  tttsassosk  Va. 
war.  The  reason  \»,  because  tVie  cYaxa  ««v'^«.% 
the  family  both  with  food  asid  TaimenX- 

With  regard  to  the  leathered  cte«X\o^»  ^%«ks»» 
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falcons,  Kosbawks,  tercols,  partridjres,  grey, 
red,  and  black,  (with  long  tails,  which  they 
beaatifally  spread  out  as  a  fan,)  are  among  the 
wild  birds  of  Canada.  Woodcocks  are  scarce; 
bat  snipes  and  other  water-game  arc  found  in 
abundance.  Here  are  blackbirds,  swallows, 
larks,  many  species  of  ducks,  and  a  great 
number  of  swans,  turkeys,  geese,  bustards, 
teal,  cranes,  and  other  large  water-fowls ;  but 
always  at  a  distance  from  houses.  The  Cana- 
dian woodpecker  is  a  beauti/ul  bird.  Tlurushes 
and  goldfinches  are  found  here;  but  the  chief 
Canadian  bird  of  melody  is  the  white-bird, 
which  is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very  showy,  and 
remarkable  for  announcing  the  return  of  spring. 
The  fly-bird,  or  humming-bird,  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  nature;  with  all 
its  plumage  it  is  not  larger  than  an  English 
beetle,  or  May-bug,  and  makes  a  noise  with  its 
wings  like  the  hamming  of  a  large  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the 
rattlesnake  chiefly  deserves  attention.  What 
is  most  remarkable  in  this  animal  is  the  tail, 
which  is  scaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which 
it  is  said  there  grows  every  year  one  ring  or 
row  of  scales;  so  that  its  age  may  be  known 
by  its  tail,  as  we  know  that  of  a  horse  by  its 
teeth.  Its  bite  is  fatal,  if  a  remedy  be  not 
immediately  applied.  In  all  places  where  this 
dangerous  reptile  is  bred,  there  grows  a  plant, 
which  is  called  rattlesnake  herb,  the  root  of 
which  (such  is  the  goodness  of  Providence)  is 
u  certain  antidote  against  its  venom,  oven  with 
the  most  simple  preparation;  for  it  requires 
only  to  be  pounded  or  chewed,  and  applied  to 
the  wound.  The  rattlesnake  seldom,  if  ever, 
bites  passengers,  unless  it  is  provoked,  and 
never  darts  itself  at  any  person  without  first 
rattling  three  times  with  its  tail.  When  pur- 
sued, if  it  has  a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds 
itself  round,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and 
then  darts  itself  with  great  fury  and  violence 
against  its  pursuers;  nevertheless,  the  savages 
chase  it,  and  find  its  flesh  very  good:  it  also 
possesses  medicinal  qualities.  The  black  snake, 
though  venomous,  is  not  so  miscliievous  as  the 
rattlesnake ;  and,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  Mend 
to  the  Canadians,  "  if,"  as  Mr.  Talbot  says,  "  it 
embraces  the  rattling  reptile  within  its  ample 
coil,  and  with  its  toil  whips  the  creature  to 
death."  It  is  also  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
fascination  more  strikingly  than  any  other 
species  of  snake. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fisheries 
in  Canada,  if  properly  improved,  would  be  more 
likely  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  the  fiir 
trade.  The  river  St.  Laurence  contains,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  variety  of  fish  of  any  in  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  of  the  best 
sorts. 

Beside  a  great  variety  of  other  fish  in  the 


from  its  howling,  is  an  amphibioai  atiat. 
some  are  said  to  weigh  3000  Ibi.:  tkdrlokr 
good  eating;  but  the  profit  of  it  lie* ii  the* 
which  is  proper  for  burning  and  ' 
leather;  their  skins  make  escelknt 
for  trunks,  and,  though  not  ao  fine  u 
leather,  they  preserve  their  fteshnta  Wn* 
and  are  lessapt  to  crack.  Theahoeiul||«| 
made  of  those  skins  let  in  no  water,  ta4*<f 
properly  tanned,  form  very  good  comap* 
seats.  The  Canadian  aea-cow  ii  I«l«.** 
the  sea-wolf,  but  resembles  it  in  fixuc;  ■<  * 
two  teeth  of  the  thickness  and  •*«*■* 
man's  arm,  that,  when  grown,  look  lito  ka* 
and  are  very  fine  ivoiy,  as  wdl  aa  toooB 
teeth.  Some  of  the  porpoiaea  of  the  m* 
Laurence  are  said  to  yield  a  hog«h«ad«* 
and  of  their  skins  waistcoats  are  ■"*^'? 
are  excessively  strong,  and  mll«l^e^^«^*  ™ 
lencomet  is  a  kind  of  cuitk-fiah,  <l«*«  "J 
or  rather  oval:  there  are  three  »tt»«i» 
which  differ  only  in  sLie;  some  beiaj »» * 
as  a  hogshead,  and  others  only  » 'j*  )5 
they  catch  only  the  hurt, and  that  »™*'T 
The  goberque  has  the  taste  and  «» f* 
small  cod.  The  sea-plaiae  also  mpjWPU 
able  food.  It  is  usually  taken  with  1obi»^ 
armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  ehaouFneM 
armed  fish,  about  five  feet  kuMcandaatvB^ 

a  man's  thigh;  resembling  a  pike;  tt*^ 
with  scales  that  are  proof  against  a  dafl^ 

colour  is  a  silver-grey;  and  **»"•  J'Sr* 
its  mouth  a  long  bony  sabstance.n^^  ^ 
edges.  It  may  easily  ' 
animal  so  well  fortified 
inhabitants  of  the  water 
instances  of  fish  making  prey  o*  "■•■^^ 
creation;  which  this  fish  does,  bo"^^ 
much  art.  He  conceals  himad^^**^ 
canes  and  reeds,  in  such  amannerti**^ 
is  to  be  seen  beside  his  weapo*^^^ 
holds  perpendicularly  above  the  ""'^  ^ 
water;  the  fowls  which  come  to  ^^ 
imagining  the  weapon  to  be  oily  *  ^ 
reed,  perch  upon  it;  but  tbey  ba^*  ^ 
alighted,  than  the  fish  opeaa  ^rT^pf, 
makes  such  a  sadden  motion  to  "'^^  ^  « 
that  it  seldom  escapes  him.  Tt^JTi,!^ 
inhabitant  of  the  lakes,  "^^""^^t^ 
a  fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  from  ai>'  Z^  i 
feet  long,  and  proportkuiallj  thick*  ^j^ 
a  small  kind  of  sturgeon,  the  fletk""*^ 
very  tender  and  delicate.  ^i0 

Natobai.  Cunio8iT»s.-Theaei<(^ 
lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts  of  th( 


i. 
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rivers  and  lakes,  vre  sear'«<A'<i«%,  «e»L-coN(%, 

porpoises,  the  lencomet,  t\ife  v>\»cw¥aft,  v\vr' 

sea-plaise,  saVmon,  ttoxA,  tax^e,\o\»x«t»,\.\it'      — ^„.    - x- -->^N4«k«^  ' 


Among  the  last,  the  principal  ia  the  '*T^ 
fall,  or  eataru^  which  is  cslled '.he  rH>^  ^ 

agara.  The  water  hen  is  aboot  "T,^ 
wide,  where  the  rock  erosaea  it,  sot  ^^^  g 
line,  bat  in  the  fona  fd  •^^'^•^'''^t  H 
comes  to  the  perpendknlar  '^^**lLtf rf 
feet»  no  words  can  eipress  the  eo»^ 
Xx«iSA«r\  «x  wriaai  so  great  s  bodf  * 
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IS  white  88  snow,  being  all  converted 
n,  throagh  those  violent  agitations. 
i  of  this  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  dis- 
ten  miles.  The  vapour  arising  from 
mj  sometimes  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
pearing  like  a  cloud,  or  pillar  of  smoke, 
biting  the  resemblance  of  a  rainbow, 
'  the  sun  and  the  position  of  the  ob- 
our  the  vievtr.  Many  beasts  and  fowls 
their  lives,  by  attempting  to  swim,  or 
stream,  in  the  rapids  above  the  fall, 
>und  dashed  in  pieces  below.  Some- 
e  savages,  through  carelessness  or 
on,  have  met  with  the  same  fate, 
^w  of  the  falls  is  still  more  terrific 
Q  from  below.  "  Yon  must  descend," 
£ichard  Bonnycastle,  "to  the  very 
be  trembling  rocky  brink  of  the  cal- 
te  British  side,  immediately  under  the 
1 60  or  70  feet  below  the  narrow  plat- 
ock,  on  which  you  have  stood  when 
reached  the  last  of  these  stairs.  This 
»e  effected  without  some  trouble,  risk, 
e ;  but  it  repays  all  your  exertion ;  for 
liave  reached  the  edge,  close  to  the 
»T  split  rock,  you  are,  as  it  were,  in  a 
j.— chaos  seems  there  to  have  been 
ixrbed  by  the  regularity  of  nature,  but 
smn  and  supreme.  Place  your  back 
le  projecting,  blackened,  and  slime- 
>cks,  and  look  towards  the  mighty 
kpour  and  water  before  you,  beneath 
!U>ove  you.  Hearing,  sight,  feeling, 
•  it  were,  blended  and  confounded. 
Siisible  that  yon  exist,  perhaps;  but 
ite  of  existence  has,  for  a  few  minutes, 
fema  your  imagination.  The  rocks 
der  your  feet;  the  milk-white  boiling 
ting  surge  advances,  swells  up,  sub- 
>ils,  lashes,  and  mingles  with  the 
*ta.  An  indescribable  and  terrific, 
cafening  sound,  shakes  the  air ;  your 
1  the  concussion,  and  the  words  of 
bich  at  length  escape  from  your  lips 
ble,  even  to  yourself,  so  awfully  stem 
oar  of  the  contending  air  and  water 
'Qflict  for  mastery.  The  ideas  which 
^  me  when  I  had  recovered  from  this 
astonishment,  were  those  of  being 
&y  by  the  foaming  mountains,  bub- 
seething  in  the  huge  caldron  at  my 
elog  on  the  point  of  losing  my  sense 
».  for  my  temerity  in  venturing  to  pry 
into  the  unattainable  mysteries  of 
nd  of  instant  annihilation,  from  the 
*verhanging,  black,  and  beetling  rock 
bead,  at  an  absolute  height  of  nearly 
In  fact,  I  experienced  the  same  sen- 
)  beautifully  described  by  Shakspeare 
'  bat  from  a  reverse  cause ;  so  true  is 
-*xtremes  meet.  I  became  dizzy  and 
led  by  looking  at  and  up  to  the  dizzy 
stead  of  firom  glancing  the  e^e  down 
ut  mlatbomsbJe  abyu  of  air  and  water 

>at—PorutA  TJoy—IffuABJTAKTa.— 


Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  three  principal 
districts  — Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  and  Mon- 
treal; and  two  small  ones,  Gaspe  and  St. 
Francis;  which  are  subdivided  into  40  coun- 
ties. Upper  Canada  has  26  counties  and  6 
ridings,  which  comprise  277  townships.  The 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  of  French  and  English 
descent,  and  indeed  all  except  the  scattered 
savages,  were,  in  1830,  511,917  io  Lower  Ca- 
nada; and,  in  1835,  336,000  in  Upper  Canada; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  immigra- 
tion which  has  taken  place,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  present  in  Canada  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  1.200,000.  Those  of  the  first 
description  indicate  their  descent  by  that  pre- 
sence of  mind,  address,  and  politeness,  which 
in  general  they  display.  They  have  dark  com- 
plexions, small  and  sharp  eyes,  and  are  gene- 
rally thin,  though  strong.  Those  of  the  se- 
cond class  have  more  agreeable  coimtenances, 
but  are  less  courteous  and  accommodating  in 
their  manners.  Both  classes  are  fond  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  card-plajring,  dancing,  music, 
and  gaiety.  The  savages  nearly  resemble  those 
tribes  which  are  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country  between  the  towns  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Hovrison  speaks 
of  the  farmers  of  the  upper  province  as  a  differ- 
ent set  of  men  from  any  other  body  or  class 
in  the  colony.  "  After  surmounting  the  diffl- 
culties  which  at  first  checked  their  course, 
these  men,"  he  says,  "  now  reap  the  full  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  being  neither  burdened 
by  rents,  nor  encumbered  with  taxes.  Many 
of  them  possess  thirty  or  forty  head  of  cattle, 
and  annually  store  up  2000  or  3000  bushels  of 
grain  in  their  bams;  but  this  melioration  in 
their  condition,  unfortunately,  has  not  produced 
a  corresponding  efifect  on  their  manners,  cha- 
racters, or  modes  of  life.  They  are  still  the 
same  untutored  incorrigible  beings  that  they 
probably  were,  when,  being  the  raffian  rem- 
nant of  a  disbanded  regiment,  or  the  outlawed 
refuse  of  some  European  nation,  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada,  aware 
that  they  might  neither  find  the  means  of 
support  nor  be  countenanced  in  any  civilized 
country.  Their  original  depravity  has  been 
confirmed  and  increased  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Possessing  farms 
which  render  them  independent  of  the  better 
classes  of  society,  they  can,  within  certain 
limits,  be  as  bold,  unconstrained,  and  obtrusive 
as  they  please,  in  their  behaviour  to  their 
superiors;  for  they  neither  look  to  them  for 
subsistence,  nor  for  anything  else.  They  now 
consider  themselves  on  an  equality  \tith  those 
to  whom,  in  former  times,  the  hope  of  gain 
would  have  made  them  cringe  like  slaves ;  and 
tacitly  avow  their  contempt  of  the  better  part 
of  society,  by  avoiding  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation towards  them,  ao  (at  a&  Te^SLt^^VivXiNxv 
appearance,  or  mode  ot  Aife."  TCYua,>awww«t» 
is  an  accurate  picture  oi  otAy  V\vc  e«iV\e».\.  •^■^. 
hum  bleat  clasa  of  emigraats.  Svace  "i&t  -^^"^  * 
ison  wrote,  large  nambex*  ot  ctu\€«»»\»  <>»^  *■ 


ht  rltiBitf,   TkF  ^  lb 


la  IKti,  by  Ublboc  dc  Ftluie.     i 


larippalnodbrAr^^H'^l^    '' 
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B  to  the  former  local  assemblies  are  to 
tembers  to  it,  sabject  to  certain  reicu- 

fiy  these  regulations  three  Upper  Ca- 
•oimties  are  divided  into  six  ridings, 
;  member  each,  and  eight  Lower  Cana- 
nties  are  consolidated  into  four,  with 
iber  each.  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  Mon- 
urn  each  two  members,  and  Kingston, 
le,  Hamilton,  Cornwall,  Niagara,  Lon- 
own,  Three  Bivers,  and  Sherbrook,  one 
aasing  of  acts  to  be  as  before.  Legis- 
>  dispose  of  the  provincial  revenue, 

exception  of  d£75,000  for  the  expenses 
iment. 

EOH.— A  considerable  msoority  of  the 
ats  of  the  lower  province  are  Roman 
B  ;  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  contrary, 
■  body  of  the  people  are  Protestants  of 
ects.   The  former,  it  may  be  observed, 

attentive  to  religious  duties  than  the 

■A.OE.— The  general  language  of  Lower 
B  the  French,  English  being  confined 
itish  settlers,  who  are  fewer  in  num- 

the  inhabitants  of  French  descent, 
r  Canada  English  is  the  generally 
mguage,  there  being  but  a  small  pro- 
f  foreigners. 

fci.— This  country  was  first  discovered 
kt{lish,  as  early  as  1497;  but  the  first 
it  in  it  was  made  by  the  French,  in 
•  Tetained  possession  of  it  tiU  1760, 
■vas  conquered  by  the  British  arras, 
be  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  ceded  by 

the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
'Upt  introduction  of  the  English  laws 
'da,  and  of  the  English  language  into 
foceedings,  excited,  and  not  unnatu- 
Qie  dissatisfaction  among  the  French 
B.  This  cause  of  discontent  was,  how- 
'OTed,  in  1774,  by  the  passing  of  the 
'^ct,  which  restored  the  civil  law  of 
but,  as  the  people  were  by  this  time 
cdl  to  the  English  criminal  law,  it  was 
^  remain  unaltered.  This  timely  con- 
&d.  such  a  good  effect,  that  the  Cana- 
t^  in  vain  solicited  to  join  the  le- 
^erican  s.  B  ut  the  close  of  the  contest 

Colonies  was  productive  of  another 
'  legitimate  complaint  to  the  Cana- 
ls expatriated  loyalists,  from  the 
Uites,  fiocked  into  Canada,  and  were 

Rewarded  for  their  past  exertions,  by 
'fodnced  into  the  principal  offices  in 
The  Canadians  had  also  another 
6>  which  yearly  became  more  ob- 
te  them :  this  was  their  being  deprived 
iveientative  government.  At  length, 
Bvance  was  done  away  with.  In  1791, 
■titutional  act  was  passed,  which  di- 
■Qada  into  two  provinces,  and  gave  to 

legislative  body,  consisting  of  two 
partly  elective,  partly  nominated  for 
the  crown.  Tliough  some  bickerings 
ct  between  the  two  houses,  in  Lower 

nothing  of  importance  occurred  for 


about  fifteen  years.  "  In  1807>  apprehensions 
being  felt  of  war  with  America,  Sir  John  Craig, 
an  officer  of  distinction,  was  sent  out  to  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  the  colony.  About  this 
time  began  those  internal  dissensions  which 
have  since  so  generally  agitated  the  colony. 
The  house  of  assembly,  (the  elective  body,) 
though  meeting  regularly,  do  not  seem  pre- 
viously to  have  aimed  at  the  exercise  of  any 
high  powers,  or  to  have  obstructed  the  governor 
in  the  discretionary  exercise  of  his  authority. 
But  at  this  epoch  they  appear  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  rendering  themselves  indepen- 
dent, and  even  of  controlling  the  executive. 
With  the  former  view  they  demanded  that  the 
judge  should  be  expelled  from  theUr  body,  as 
being  dependent  on  and  removable  by  govern- 
ment. To  fcain  the  latter  object,  they  offered 
to  defray,  fivm  the  funds  of  the  colony,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  civil  administration. 
Although  this  was  a  boon,  and  unasked  for, 
yet,  on  account  of  its  apprehended  purpose,  it 
was  repelled  with  indignation,  and  the  assem- 
bly was  soon  afterwards  dissolved.  The  novel 
exercise  of  a  tree  press  by  a  newspaper  called 
'The  Canadian,'  in  attacking  the  measures  of 
government,  was  severely  checked;  the  printer 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  all  his  materials  de- 
stroyed. Six  individuals  were  also  taken  into 
custody,  though  never  brought  to  trial.  These 
proceedings  gave  to  this  period  the  appellation 
of  'The  Beign  of  Terror.'" 

In  1811,  a  new  assembly  was  called,  which 
did  not  show  itself  more  compliant.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  however.  Sir  George 
Prevost,  a  more  popular  governor,  assumed  the 
reins  of  administration;  and  circumstances 
soon  afterwards  occurred  which  induced  the 
Canadians  to  suspend  their  complaints,  and  to 
make  displays  of  loyalty  as  ardent  as  if  they 
had  never  been  dissatisfied.  This  change  was 
produced  by  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
forces  of  the  American  states.  The  circum- 
stances and  result  of  the  contest  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  English  history. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities  came  the 
renewal  of  internal  disputes.  From  1815  till 
1833,  however,  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
excite  any  serious  aJarm.  The  legislative  coun- 
cil and  the  house  of  assembly  did,  indeed, 
often  come  into  collision,  and  the  supplies 
were  sparingly  granted,  or  absolutely  refused, 
by  the  latter  body.  The  British  government 
was  disposed  to  conciliate,  and  to  concede  to 
the  house  of  assembly,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  control  over  the  public  revenue.  But  this 
concession  only  generated  a  desire  to  extort 
more.  In  1833,  the  house  of  assembly  came 
forward  with  a  new  claim:  it  imperiously  de- 
manded, that  the  existing  legislative  council 
should  be  abolished,  and  replaced  by  another 
chosen  by  the  people.  This  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  convert  the 
constitution  into  a  pure  democracy.  The  pro- 
position having  been  negatived  by  the  British 
government,  the  house,  ixi  VSM,  ^^cYovftdi  \» 
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vote  any  •applies,  passed  TariooB  violent  reso-  i 
lutions,  and  declared  that  the  i^rantinK  of  an  I 
elective  leKislatlve  council  was  a  tine  qud  non. 
The  British  ministers  were  disposed  to  yield  on 
all  poinu  but  the  latter ;  and  a  commission,  con- 
stHtinK  of  the  earl  of  Gosford,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
and  Sir  George  Gipps,  was  accordinji^ly  sent  out 
to  Canada,  to  endeavour  to  arrani^  all  matters 
in  dinpute;  Karl  Gosford  succeeded  Lord  Ayl- 
raer  as  governor.    The  commissioners  reached 
Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1835.     At  first,  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
would  be  effected;  but,  iu  the  following  year, 
all  hopes  of  a  favourable  settlement  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  declaration  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  in  which  that  body  claimed  to  be 
ronsiden^d  as  the  sole  or^an  of  the  people, 
refused  to  vote  any  supplies,  and  threatened  to 
8Ufc|>end  its  sittiuKs  altofcether,  if  its  demands 
were  not  conceded.    When  intellifccnce  of  this 
measure  arrived  in  England,  the  British  par- 
liament, in  March,  1837,  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, to  serve  as  the  basis  of  acts,  by  one  of 
which  the  ;tovemor  was  authorized  to  appro- 
priate the  public  fbnds  to  the  payment  of 
arrears  due  to  the  judges  and  civil  officers.    In 
the  hope,  however,  tliat  the  Canadian  assem- 
bly mixht  be  induced  to  act  less  contunia- 
ciously,  an  interval  was  allowed  between  the 
passing  of  the  resolutions  and  the  carrying 
them  into  effect;  and,  accordinfi^ly,  the  antiem- 
bly  was  once  more  called  toKCther.    The  hope, 
however,  was  a  fallacious  one:  the  assembly 
nifused  to  give  way,  and  it  was  consequently 
prorofcued.    The  British  ministry,  in  the  mean- 
while, looking  to  a  different  result,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  proceedinic  to  extremities,  hail  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  immediately  paying  the 
arrears  fit>m  the  Canadian  revenue,  and  had 
atlvanced  the  money,  by  way  of  loan,  from  the 
British  treasury. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  opposition  were  only  desirous 
to  secure  their  constitutional  riKhts,  which 
had  certainly,  in  some  instances,  been  in- 
friuKed  upon ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
that  many  were  actuated  wholly  by  a  wish  to 
throw  off  the  British  supremacy,  and  establish 
Canadian  indepemlence,  and  that,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose,  they  looked 
for  support  from  the  restless  and  violent  part 
of  the  American  frontier  population.  Fore- 
most amonfc  the  latter  division  of  the  Canadian 
members  was  Papineau,  the  s]>eaker  of  the 
assembly.  To  these  men  the  redrcKS  of  griev- 
ances was  not  a  boon,  hut  an  impediment. 

Encouratced  by  the  irrowinK  strenffth  of  their 
party,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  the  scanty  number 
of  British  troops  in  the  Canadas,  the  sepa- 
ratists began  to  talk  and  act  with  increased 
violenoe.  Meetinics  were  held,  at  which  the 
most  aeditioas  lauffuage  was  used;  the  people 
were  advised  to  discontinue  the  wearing  of 
British  manufkctures,  and  the  consumption  of 
taxable  artteles;  the  calllnx  of  a  national  con- 
ftiitkm  wu  dctenmned  upon,  «a&  &  «ecT«t 


central  committee  waa  formed  at 
prepare  for  an  outbreak.  To  | 
offenders  waa  in  vmin,  as  neitbi 
petty  jurieawoold  perform  their d 
that  many  auMpstratea  and  militi 
been  present  at  the  obnoxious  i 
Kovemor  called  upon  them  to  exp! 
duct;  and,  the  replies  not  being 
he  dismissed  eighteen  of  the  form 
five  of  the  latter.  Papineau  wi 
dismissed  officers,  his  answer 
couched  in  terms  of  the  utniont 
defiance.  To  manifest  their  mn 
Kovemment,  the  people  of  Tw 
I  county  immediately  detennint^i 
I  the  new  magistrates,  appointed  ] 
I  in  that  capacity,  reorganizt'd  ai 
I  militia,  reofflcered  it,  admitting 
I  been  dismissed,  and  finally  cnmp 
tral  and  the  loyal  to  join  them 
country.  This  example  wn^  sp<.' 
by  six  counties  on  the  rivers  ] 
Yamaaka.  At  the  same  time, 
club  at  Montreal,  railed  the  Soi 
paraded  the  stre<>ts  in  a  roenacini 
issued  a  proclamation  full  of  thi 
perate  expressions.  The  Sons  r 
not,  however,  enjoy  a  lengtlienod 
loyal  club  was  formed  in  opposi 
two  p.irties  came  to  blows,  the  dt 
routed,  and  many  of  them  serioi 
the  office  of  the  "Vindicator"  n 
destroyed  by  the  victors.  Pap 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 
As  it  was  manifest  that  furthc 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  ei 
snirators  to  matiure  their  plan* 
their  means,  the  colonial  govern 
to  adopt  decisive  measures.  Ilavi 
applied  to  Sir  ISeil  Campbell 
ments,  and  accepted  the  Kcrvicei 
ists  as  volnnteers,  the  govemn 
warrant  against  twenty-six  of  th 
leaders,  seven  of  wkoin,  among  m 
pineau  and  Viger,  were  members 
of  assembly.  Unly  nine  were  tak 
neau,  the  ringleader,  was  nut  one 
first  blood  which  was  spilt  in  thu 
was  at  St.  John,  to  which  a  we 
been  dispatched  to  apprehend  tw 
tive  leaders.  The  party  was  del 
insurgents,  and  the  prisoners  wer 
Having  learned  that  Papineao, 
Neilson,  were  at  the  villages  of  - 
St.  Charles,  on  the  Richelieu,  an 
country  in  that  neigh  bourkotxl  wi 
the  colonial  government  arnt 
under  Colonels  Gore  and  Wethen 
the  insugenta.  Gore,  who  adva 
St.  Denis,  waa  onsnccesaf^l.  h 
tigued  by  a  long  mnrch  through 
were  knee-deep,  were  tiaable  to  for 
fortified  ■torehonse,  fn  which  chi 
posted,  and  were  obliged  to  retire 
of  a  cannon  and  twenty  mea.  W 
mare  fortunata.    After  haviag  on 
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Iculties,  he  reached  St.  Cliarlea,  which  he 
ind  stockaded,  and  defended  by  1500  rebels, 
der  the  command  of  Browne,  an  American. 
,e  British  leader  resolved  to  storm  the  posi- 
n;  and,  in  an  hour's  time,  the  intrenchment 
M  carried,  and  the  rebels  were  flying  in  all 
lections,  leaving  300  dead  on  the  field.  Ano- 
Mr  body  of  them,  which  attempted  to  inter- 
tfH  his  homeward  mareh,  was  scattered  at  the 
fit  onset.  The  peasants  in  this  quarter  were 
•  dispirited  by  these  defeats,  and  the  want  of 
Busj^e  displayed  by  some  of  those  in  whom 
iqr  had  put  their  trust,  that  they  were  little 
■dfined  to  persevere  in  their  revolt.  Colonel 
San,  who  had  been  stronf^Iy  reinforced,  tooii 
poawssion  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Hyacinthe, 
lithoat  resistance.  The  cliiefs  of  the  insur- 
Wtkm  had  taiten  flight;  Neilson  was  cap- 
■psd,  bat  Browne  and  Papineau  escaped.  The 
r,  the  great  instigator  of  the  revolt,  proved 
'  ss  much  a  coward  as  a  traitor :  through 
rhole  of  this  brief  contest,  he  appears  to 
>  been  of  opinion  that  "  the  better  half  of 
is  discretion,"  and  to  have  kept  himself 
Mftof  the  way  of  those  "vile  guns,"  which  he 
Md  been  ao  ready  to  call  into  use.  An  attempt 
Mi  made  to  assist  the  insurgents,  by  200 
kiMricans  from  Vermont ;  but  these  impudent 
■bmders  were  scourged  back  with  some  loss, 
W  the  Tolunteers  of  Missisqui  county.  Thus 
■isd  the  insurrection  in  the  six  counties  on 
h*  Biebeltea. 

It  BOW  only  remained  to  put  down  the  insur- 
tOllnii  in  its  strongest  hold,  the  counties  of 
bo  Mountains,  and  Terrebonne,  to  the  north 
4  Montreal.  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  cum- 
^in-chief,  proceeded  in  person  with  1300 
against  St.  Eustache,  where  the  re- 
were  collected.  On  bis  approach,  the 
'of  them,  with  their  leader,  Girod,  fled 
IWl|iltMtrlj  but  about  400  of  the  more  dcter- 
occapied  a  church  and  the  adjoining 
which  had  been  fortified.  Tliey 
themselves  with  much  spirit,  till 
M  flic^  which  was  raging,  reached  the  post 
hieh  they  held,  and  further  resistance  be- 
at impossible.  St.  Benoit  and  St.  Scholas- 
^a  were  subseqnently  occupied  bythe  British 
and  the  revolt  was  thus  brought  to  a 
Unable  to  escape,  Girod  put  an  end  to 
I  own  existence :  several  of  the  other  leaders 
we  captured. 

Opper  Canada,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt 

mk  the  revolutionary  infection.     For  several 

KB  there  had  been,  in  that  province,  a  vio- 

it  oppoBitioa  party,  headed  by  Mackenzie, 

aieombe,  and  others,  who  were  desirous  to 

var  off  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 

I  Join  the  American  union.    It  was  not,  how- 

r.    till    IHM,  that   this  party   obtained  a 

fatiXf  in  the  house  of  assembly.    The  same 

tam   of   political  tactics  was   thenrcforth 

■sad  that  was  followed  in  the  liower  Cana- 

1  assembly.    At  length,  in  1837,  the  sujiplies 

0  Stopped.      Sir  I^ancis  Ilead  was   then 

»v,  and  he  boldly  determined  to  appeal 


to  the  people  against  their  representatives. 
The  elections  were  strenuously  contested ;  but 
a  decided  majority  of  the  supporters  of  govern- 
ment was  ultimately  returned— a  result  which 
the  spirited  addresses  of  Sir  Francis  Ilead  to 
the  people  contributed  lai^cely  to  secure. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation  in  the  upper 
province,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
lower.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Ilead,  on 
tills  occasion,  was  daring,  even  to  the  verge  of 
rashness.  Being  asked  what  force  he  could 
spare,  he  replied  that  he  could  spare  all;  and, 
to  show  how  confident  he  was  that  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  machinations 
of  the  revolutionists,  he  ordered  all  the  arms 
to  be  deposited  in  the  city  hall  of  Toronto, 
without  even  placing  a  guard  to  protect  them. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  attack 
seemed  to  Mackenzie  to  be  so  favourable  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  He  had  already 
small  parties  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, trained  to  arms,  and  ready  for  action. 
These  he  summoned  to  join  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  m.«ik- 
ing  himself  master  of  the  city  by  surprise. 
Their  number  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
from  500  to  3U00.  But  Sir  Francis  Head  luckily 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  design,  and  rallied 
a  sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  the 
rebels.  On  the  7th  of  Deeember  the  royalisti 
attacked,  and  utterly  routed  them,  taking  pri- 
soners two  of  the  chiefs :  Mackenzie  escaped. 
Duncombe,  meanwhile,  had  collected  a  force 
in  the  district  of  London ;  but  Colonel  M'Nab 
being  sent  against  it,  the  leaden  ran  away,  and 
their  followers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  ex- 
pressed regret  for  their  past  misconduct.  By 
this  time,  10,000  militia  had  flocked  in  to 
succour  Sir  Fnmcis,  who  now  dismissed  them 
to  their  homes,  their  services  being  no  longer 
required. 

Here  would  have  ended  the  struggle  in 
Upper  Canada,  had  not  Mackenzie  found  allies 
in  some  turbulent  and  unprincipled  citizens  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  After  his  discomfiture 
he  fled  to  Buffalo,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
that  state,  where,  by  promises  of  grants  of 
land,  and  by  other  means,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain supplies  from  some  opulent  persons,  and 
to  gather  round  him  about  1000  volunteers, 
some  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  military 
service.  Van  Rensselaer,  Sutherland,  and 
others  of  the  latter  valuable  auxiliaries,  were 
intrusted  with  command.  He  then  led  his 
freebooting  band  to  Navy  Island,  situated  in 
the  Niagara  river,  between  the  Canadian  and 
American  shores.  This  island  he  fortified  with 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thence  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Upper  Canada.  His  motions 
were  closely  watched  by  Colonel  M'Nab,  at 
the  head  of  2000  militia ;  who,  however,  had  not 
the  means  of  passing  the  river  to  assail  him. 
Stores  and  reinforeements  being  regularly  con- 
veyed to  Mackenzie,  from  the  American  t«tt^- 
tory,  by  the  CaroUne  «.v«axMet,  W^«Xi  ^tusi- 
O  O  O 
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mined  to  put  an  end  to  this  intercouwe.  Tlie 
Caroline  was  accordingly  attacked  near  the 
American  bank  of  the  river,  by  Captain  Drew, 
who  killed  and  captured  some  of  the  rebels, 
put  all  unarmed  persons  on  shore,  and  then 
set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  sent  her  drifting 
over  the  cataract  of  NiaRara.  This  Incursion, 
upon  what  was  ludicrously  called  a  neutral 
territory,  excited  a  violent  clamour  aunouK  the 
Americans,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  the  two  governments.  That 
the  federal  government  was  laudably  anxious 
to  preserve  a  neutrality  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  its  efforts  were  counteracted  by  the  furious 
demagogues  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Soon 
after  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  the  British 
army  was  considerably  augmented,  and  it  re- 
ceived a  train  of  artillery  from  Lower  Canada. 
So  hot  a  Are  was  now  kept  up  against  Navy 
Island,  that  Mackenzie  and  his  followers  eva- 
cuated it  on  the  14th  of  January.  He  and 
Van  Rensselaer  were  arrested  by  the  American 
authorities ;  but  Sutherland,  with  a  portion  of 
the  men,  fled  far  to  the  west.  He  endeavoured 
to  maintain  himself  m  the  island  of  Bois  Blanc, 
and  afterwards  on  Sugar  Island;  but  his  horde 
was  eventually  dispersed. 

When  the  news  of  the  Canadian  insurrection 
reached  England  it  produced  great  excitement. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  rejoiced  in 
it ;  but  the  general  and  more  patriotic  feeling 
was  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  Christmas 
holidr.ys  were  shortened  by  more  than  a  fort- 
night, that  parliament  might  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible  in  taking  measures;  and,  when  it 
met,  it  suspended,  for  the  present,  the  consti- 
tution of  Lower  Canada,  and  gave  to  the  queen 
the  nomination  of  a  council,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  governor,  was  to  exercise  the 
powers  hitherto  intrusted  to  the  legislative 
bodies.  This  step  Sir  John  Colbomc,  who  was 
the  temporary  governor  of  Lower  Canada,was 
instructed  to  take  without  delay.  But,  in 
order  to  investigate  thoroughly  tne  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  discover  a  remedy,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  on  the  spot  a  man  of  talent,  poli- 
tical experience,  and  liberal  principles,  in- 
trusted with  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority. 
The  earl  of  Durham  was  the  person  selected  for 
this  arduous  task  by  the  British  ministers. 
lie  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Governor- 
general  of  the  British  Possessions  in  America; 
and  was  authorized  to  form  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  members  from  each  province; 
who,  however,  were  to  act  only  as  advisers,  and 
might  be  convoked  and  dismissed  by  him 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  lie  reached 
Quebec  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  was  cordially 
received,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
a  progress  through  the  provinces,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  pablic  feeling.  Ills 
government  was,  however,  abruptly  broken  up 
by  one  of  his  early  measures.  Several  of  the 
leading  rebels  were  in  custody,  ehwged  with 
bigh  treaion.   As  vahou  cVicuxQSt>aice«  teti- 


dered  it  impolitic  to  try  them,  while,  at  tb* 
same  time,  it  would  be  equally  impolitic  to  ki 
them  escape  wholly  nnpunished,  they  wm 
induced  to  confess  their  goilt,  and  were  tki. 
by  an  ordinance  of  his  lordJship,  seBteam 
to  be  transported  to  Bermnda,  and  kept  tlMR 
under  strict  superintendence.  This  mdiasBK 
was  attacked,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  Uti 
Brougham,  as  being  illegal ;  and  a  eonsideislif 
majority  of  the  House  voted  that  it  was  sa  b 
viras  accordingly  annulled.  Stung  to  the  qod 
by  this  unexpected  censure  of  his  conduct,  Ar 
earl  of  Durham,  without  waiting  for  ps- 
mission  to  resign,  relinquished  his  high  ofe 
and  sailed  trom  Quebec  on  the  1st  of  i> 
vember. 

Lord  Durham  had  scarcely  departed  beftiitat 
smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  again  blue' 
forth.  During  the  summer  there  had  ben  <fr 
rious  circumstances  which  indicated  tlie  i:^ 
hood  of  such  an  event.  One  of  these  was  theis»' 
lence  and  activity  which  were  display«l  bj  '■» 
American  Sympathizers,  as  they  were  ■plti^ 
to  denominate  themselves.  The  Amttv* 
government  was  impotent  to  repres*  tk« 
but  it  honourably  disclosed  their  designs  m  w 
British  ambassador.  On  the  night  of  tor  M 
of  Norember,  the  insurrection  broke  Mi.  I< 
was  intended  to  be  general  through  tH  v 
southern  counties  of  the  Montreal  disdK 
but,  fortunately,  the  instigators  of  the  R«k 
had  neglected  to  Aimish  arms  to  their  pafr 
sans  along  the  Richelieu  river.  The  oatbm 
was,  therefore,  oonfined  to  the  country  iaiif 
west,  between  that  river  and  the  St.  laman- 
There,  Dr.  Nelson,  CAte,  and  Oagnon,  tkm  * 
the  pridcipal  rebel  leaders,  had  esDccari 
about  4000  men,  with  whom  they  took  pM« 
Napierrille.  A  detachment  of  4U0  mei.  «in 
the  rebel  chiefs  had  sent  tovrards  the  fraODK 
to  open  a  communication  with  tltelBcnos 
Sympattuzers,  having  been  defeated  by  a  ksV 
of  200  British  volunteers.  Nelson  kia» 
marched  with  900  men  against  the  vinan.1* 
was  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  IM  ■* 
Sir  James  M'Donnel,  with  seven  regimean^ 
the  line,  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  St  !••- 
rence,  and  vras  marching  upon  NapicKii''- 
His  approach  so  alarmed  the  insmrgeatssttW 
place,  that  they  fled  without  flring  a  shot  1 
few  of  them  attempted,  but  In  vaia.  to  kiUik' 
position  of  Beauhamois :  they  were  dbfU"^ 
and,  in  little  nM>re  than  a  week^  the  icvsti** 
at  an  end  in  Lower  Canada.  _ 

As  early  as  June,  the  peace  of  Upper  Cm^ 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  attacks  vtxktU*- 
rican  Sympathisers  and  the  fUgltire  rrbch  W 
chiefly  the  fbrmer.  !■  that  OMiBtk,  hW 
1200  of  them  crossed  the  Niaganu  a'  ■ 
smaller  party  passed  the  St.  Clair,  ht»» 
easily  routed.  In  the  middle  of  Nwi««*^' 
another  body  of  abovt  400  landed  at  ntfofc 
all  of  whom  were  evcntnally  made  prisaan*- 
The  captives  on  both  these  uiwrinai  ***' 
treated  with  extiaordinaiy  IbrbeaiaBer:  '^^ 
seems  to  hare  had  no  otkar  cflMCitaa  McsA*- 
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the  insolence  of  the  Americana.  In 
mber,  about  350  of  these  disgraceful 
tboars  landed  at  Detroit,  and,  after  bnm- 
steamer  and  the  barracks,  they  mnrdered 
al  individoals  in  cold  blood.  On  the  first 
k  made  upon  them  by  a  party  of  militia, 
fled  in  all  directions,  leavinK  26  killed, 
25  prisoners.  It  having  been  found  that 
y  was  thrown  away  upon  such  persons, 
ingleaders  on  this  occasion  were  hanged, 
the  rest  severely  punished.  A  stop  was 
put  to  the  practice  of  making  descents  In 
r  Canada. 

July,  1840,  the  British  parliament  passed 
;t  for  the  uniting  of  Upper  and  Lower 
da,  and  providing  for  the  fhtuie  adminis- 


tration of  the  province.  The  changes  made 
have  been  already  described  under  the  head  of 
"  Government."  On  the  3rd  of  February,  IWl, 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  proclaimed 
at  Montreal,  and  the  oath  of  ofSce,  as  go- 
vernor, was  taken  by  Lord  Sydenham.  The 
result  of  the  subsequent  elections  for  repre- 
sentatives was  generally  favourable  to  the 
union  party.  Lord  Sydenham,  who  seemed  to 
have  gained  much  popularity  in  Canada,  did 
not  long  hold  his  elevated  station:  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  died  of  lock-jaw, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1841.  His  death, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  any  firesh  at- 
tempts at  rebellion,  and  Canada  has  since  con- 
tinued in  a  tranquil  state. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


SITDATIOM. 


EXTENT  AND 

Milei. 

Length  of  Nova  Scotia,        350  ~^ 

M  New  Brunswick,  140 
Breadth  of  Nova  Scotia,        220 

„       New  Brunswick,  140 

Containing  45,000  square  mile*. 


>■  between 


{ 


Degrees. 

44.  and  49.  N.  latitude. 
60.  and  67-  W.  longitude. 


OHDABiEi— DiTisioNS.— In  the  original 
more  extensive  application  of  the  naune, 
i  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  is  bounded 
e  river  St.  Laurence,  on  the  north ;  by  the 
srhich  connects  that  stream  with  the  sea, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east;  by  the 

ocean,  south;  and  by  Canada  and  New 
and,  west. 

is  country,  in  1784,  was  divided  into  two 
nces  or  governments:  Nova  Scotia  Proper, 
'iew  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia  Proper  is  a 
inila,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
loa,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  at 
onh-east  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy : 
separated,  on  the  north-east,  from  Cape 
m,  by  the  Gut  of  Canso ;  on  the  north,  it 
.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the 
t  of  Northumberland;  on  the  west,  it 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
Im  south  and  south-east,  the  Atlantic 
n. 

IT  Bmnswtck  is  bounded,  on  the  westward 
e  river  St.  Croix,  by  the  said  river  to  its 
je,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due  north,  to  the 
tern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec; 
e  northward,  by  the  same  boundary,  as 
■  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  de 
ior:  to  the  eastward,  by  the  said  bay,  to 
hilf  of  St.  Laurence,  to  the  bay  called 
Tert ;  to  the  south,  by  a  line  in  the  centre 
e  Bay  of  Fondy,  drawn  trom  the  river  St. 

to  the  month  of  the  Musquat  river;  by 
■Id  river,  to  its  source,  and  thence  by  a 
ne  across  the  isthmus  into  the  Bay  Vert. 
ra  Scotia  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 


viz.  Halifax,  Pictou,  Colchester,  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  King's,  Queen's,  Lunenburg,  Anna- 
polis, Shelburne,  Hants,  and  Cumberland. 
These  are  divided  into  above  40  townships.  In 
1827,  the  population  was  1:23,848:  it  ia  supposed 
to  be  now  between  170,000  and  180,000,  not  in- 
cluding Cape  Breton. 

New  Brunswick  is  divided  into  eleven  conn- 
ties,  viz.  St.  John,  King's,  Queen's,  Sunbury, 
York,  Carleton,  Charlotte,  Kent,  Westmore- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Gloucester;  which 
are  subdivided  into  parishes.  The  population, 
in  1834.  was  119.557. 

RiTBBs. — Nova  Scotia  has  numerous  streams, 
which,  though  none  of  them  have  a  long 
course,  are  commonly  navigable  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  above  their  mouths.  The 
principal  rivers  in  New  Brunswick  are  St. 
John's,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
about  60  miles;  St.  Croix,  which  divides  this 
province  from  the  district  of  Maine;  and 
Miramichi,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Laurence. 

Metals —  MiNEBALs.— Copper  has  been 
found  at  Cape  D'Or,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
basin  of  Minas;  and  there  are  extensive  mines 
of  coal  at  Cumberland,  at  Cape  Breton,  and  on 
the  east  river,  which  falls  into  Pictou  harbour, 
and  in  other  places.  Iron  is  also  found  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  gyi>sum  forms  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  export. 

Climate.  — Thf  climate  of  this  country, 
though  within  the  temperate  cone,  has  been 
found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  consti- 
tutions.   They  ate  vnvoV«e&.  Va  ^t^  ^<wn&.^  «w 
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resBiiifr  occarion ;  and,  %o  ample,  in- 
re  the  subscriptions,  that,  after  reliev- 
safferers,  they  left  a  surplus,  which 
loyed  in  founding  a  school  in  the  chief 


seat  of  the  calamity.  The  towns  which  were 
destroyed  have  since  that  time  completely  re- 
covered, and  are  now  better  built  and  some- 
what larger  than  before." 
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ands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in 
merica  are  Newfoundland,  Cape  Bre- 
ice  Edward,  and  the  Bermudas. 
ouNDi^icD,  which  is  of  an  irregular 
ar  form,  the  south  forming  the  base, 
north  the  apex,  is  situated  on  the  east 
he  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  is  separated 
kbrador  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  and 
Aada  by  the  Bay  of  St.  Laurence.  Its 
i  length,  from  Cape  Race  to  Cape  de 
420  miles,  and  its  greatest  width,  flrom 
ay  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Bay 
ftvista,  is  310  miles.  Its  population,  in 
is  73.705.  Of  the  interior  little  is  known, 
asts  are  extremely  subject  to  fogs,  at- 
with  almost  continual  storms  of  snow 
Mt,  the  sky  being  often  overcast;  the 
e,  nevertheless,  is  favourable  to  health, 
tld  of  winter  is  here  long-continued  and 
and  the  summer  heat,  though  sometimes 
:,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  anytliing 
livable,  the  soil  being  rocky  and  barren, 
lowever,  watered  by  several  good  rivers, 
n  many  large  and  excellent  harbours, 
stand  seems  to  be  rather  hilly  than 
ainons,  with  woods  of  birch,  small  pine, 
';  hot  on  the  south-west  side  are  lofty 
nds.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  great 
of  cod  carried  on  upon  those  shoals, 
we  called  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
ambers  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  and 
'  banks,  are  inconceivable;  and  several 
>pecies  of  fish  are  also  caught  there  in 
kbimdance.  This  fishing  ground  'u  not 
■n  000  miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad, 
ial  fishery  is  likewise  exceedingly  pro- 

ehief  town  is  St.  John,  which  is  situated 
part  of  the  island  called  the  province  of 
>•  It  consists  of  a  single  narrow  street, 
a  mile  long,  with  some  smaller  cross 
•  Newfoundland  has  now  a  resident 
or,  and,  since  1832,  has  had  a  representa- 
isembly,  elected  by  a  nearly  universal 

island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
in  1497;  and  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
id  made  settlements  there  in  the  be- 
I  of  the  17th  century.  After  various 
a  and  disputes,  it  was  entirely  ceded  to 
4  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 :  but 
neh  were  left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets 
narthem  shores  of  the  island;  and,  by 
ity  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fish 


in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  with  a  proviso  that 
they  should  not  approach  within  three  leagues 
of  any  of  the  coasts  belonging  to  the  English. 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and,  in  1814,  by  the  pacification  of 
Paris. 

Cape  Bbbtoit.— This  island,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  80  miles  in 
breadth.  The  soil  in  several  parts  is  barren, 
but  it  has  good  harbours,  particularly  that  of 
Lonisbourg,  which  is  nearly  four  leagues  in 
circumference.  The  French  began  a  settle- 
ment hero  in  1714;  of  which,  however,  they 
wero  dispossessed  in  1745,  by  the  bravery  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  vrith  little  assist- 
ance from  Great  Britain ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  was  restored  to  the  French, 
who  spared  no  expense  to  fortify  it.  It  was 
again  reduced,  in  1758,  by  the  British  troops, 
and  has  since  remained  in  our  possession. 
It  was  for  many  years  neglected;  but  in 
1800  the  Scotch  Highlanders  began  to  emi- 
grate to  it,  and  emigration  thither  has  since 
continued  to  a  considerable  extent;  so  that 
the  island  has  now  between  20,000  and  30,000 
inhabitants.  Louisbourg  no  longer  exists ;  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  British.  Sydney,  a  sinall 
place,  is  the  present  capital  Coal  is  found  in 
abundance  near  Sydney. 

Pbincb  Edwabd  Island,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Laurence,  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  3S 
in  breadtli,  and  has  an  area  of  2133  square 
miles.  It  has  several  fine  rivers ;  and,  though 
situated  near  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia, 
has  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  in  pleasant- 
ness and  fertility  of  soil.  It  was  discovered 
by  Cabot,  in  1497.  On  the  reduction  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  submit- 
ted quietly  to  the  British  arms.  It  was  so 
improved  by  the  French,  that  it  was  styled  the 
granary  of  Canada.  Cliarlotte  Town  is  the  seat 
of  government,  and  contains  300  houses  and 
2000  inhabitants;  but  Georgetown  is  the  in- 
tended capital.  The  total  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  estimated  at  about  40.000.  The  co- 
lony has  a  house  of  assembly,  consisting  of 
eighteen  members,  and  a  council  of  nine ; 
grammar-schools ;  and  a  college. 

Bbbhddas,  or  Sommkbs'  Islands.— These 
received  their  first  name  from  their  being  dis- 
covered, in  1522,  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spa- 
niard ;  and  were  called  the  Sommers*  Islands, 
fh>m   Sir  George  Somn\et«,  nvYvq  *««&  <t&v 
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wn'i'krd  rni  t1i«>ir  rorkit  in  IfiOO,  in  his  pasMsre 
to  \  ir<;iuiH.  They  were  rtcttlfd  by  the  Kn^lith 
in  irtl2.  Tiirir  iliRUtnrr  from  the  Land's  End 
iK  computed  to  be  ii(*ar  1 MH)  Icuxucs,  from 
Madeira  about  UdU  leagues,  and  fniui  Carolina 
about  '2,)(i  lr.H<;uKii.  Tlii>  Bensadaii  are  very 
iiunit-rouB,  but  some  of  ihem  are  mere  rocks, 
and  llip  wliok'  of  theiu  are  small,  not  contain- 
ing in  all  above  *Jii,iHM)  acres;  and  they  are  very 
difficult  of  access  beiuK>  as  AValler  the  poet, 
«b»  rctiidfd  sume  time  there,  expresses  it, 
"walled  with  rocks."  The  inhabited  islands 
are  St.  Geurj;e,  St.  David,  Bermuda  or  Lonfc 
Irlaud,  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  The  chief 
i^iaml  lias  several  ports,  two  fortresses,  and  a 
tiivin  consisting  of  iAHi  houses,  and  25<X)  inha- 
biiiuits.  The  whole  insular  population  amounts 


to  about  K^flflO  persons,  of  vliom  ilmor  r 
half  are  nejrroes  or  niulattoes.  The  air  k 
been  alwaja esteemed  healthful:  sadthebrtf 
and  richnesa  of  the  vegetable  prodoetkc  *■ 
delif^htftil;  but  frequent  storms  of  ibvak 
and  lightniiiK;  and  dreadfol  hnniesnrs  i 
some  deicree  counterbalance  those  ai]v«ata|» 
ThuuRh  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  caltivAtMi 
the  vine,  the  chief  business  of  the  inhab  jnn 
who  are  not  firad  of  aKrieulrare,  is  the  buils: 
and  navifcation  of  li^ht  sloops  and  brimiii  Ja 
wluch  they  employ  chiefly  in  the  trade  benrv 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Tit^ 
vessels  are  as  remarkable  for  their  tsiftm 
as  the  cedar,  of  which  they  are  built,  ia  ktb 
hard  and  dniable  quality. 
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between  {fJ-"»<l«N-l«t. 


L68.  and92.W.lonff. 


Coutainin^  i)5(),U00  square  miles. 

Thix  measurement  does  not  include  the  pe- 
niuxula  of  Florida,  which  stretches  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  25th  decree  of  \.  latitude. 

The  breadth  of  this  territory  roiKht  be  made 
far  mora  considerable,  by  extending  it,  as  some 
do,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  or,  as  others  have 
done,  to  the  Pacific:  but  we  have  avoided  the 
iuclut^ion  of  on  immense  ma^s  of  unsettled 
cmmtry.  The  extent  of  the  whole  territory 
chiimcd  by  the  United  Sutes  is,  however,  given 
in  the  Table  of  Grand  Divisions. 

The  proi^ress  of  this  republic  excites  universal 
attention.  The  rajjid  increase  of  its  pojiuln- 
tion,  the  ifn-at  augmentation  of  its  territory 
and  power,  the  extraordinar}-  extension  of  its 
commerce,  and  the  enterpritfiu)/^  spirit  of  its 
people,  are  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression, not  only  upon  the  minds  of  ratlectinK 
politicians,  but  even  ui>on  the  feelings  of  ordi- 
nary obseners. 

We  shall  first  enumerate  the  component  ports 
of  the  rising  state;  and  then,  as  it  sprang  fh>m 
colonial  establishments,  regularly  trace  its 
hiittory,  before  wc  enter  into  a  i£eoipraphicul  and 
statistic  survey. 

The  United  States  are  twenty-six  in  number, 

having  sc^parate  governors,  constitutions,  and 

laws,  cemented  by  a  general  federal  ecmstitu- 

tion,  administered  by  an  elective  head,  and  by 

a  proportional  number  of  representatives  of  the 

people  from  all  the  states.  They  may  be  rlassed 

in  four  Krand  div\»'ums,  naxueXy,  V.  TVvu  iWur 

£affl'iHii  or  Surth-Emtrrn  Stutri.— ^\M>M«>a».- 

•etta;  JJaine;  Mew  llampft^vtc^^^i^^^^*}^^; 

Connecticut;  and  \ermoivi.    ^   *"' 


Delaware;  and  31aryland.  3.  The"^*'-;' 
£f a ffj.— Virginia;  North  Cart»'.in«:  .<'i:ul* 
rolina;  and  Georgia.  4.  Tbe  S-m:- «■  ■  --^ 
Alabama;  liouisiana:  MiB^i'>.si|l.:li,-  Tiiuin*- 
and  Arkansas.  5.  The  AV/.'i-. '<>•.••  ■-.-& 
souri;  Kentucky;  Illinois;  Indiana:  Uli»* 
Michigan.  .. 

To  these  states  we  may  adJ  tiir  i  ■.■■<** 
territories:— the  liistrict  of  Columbia,  U'"-'** 
the  dty  of  Washington ;  the  temtonr*  u:  "* 
cousin,  Iowa,  and  Florida,  and  thr  r\^ 
space  between  the  Bocky  Mountsin*  *■ 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  last,  indffJ.  cm  ff^ 
be  called  an  integral  part  of  the  rrpaii-'"- ■ 
it  is  peremptorily  claimed  by  the  conrn*-  ■ 
neither  the  high  pretensions  of  tlie  *,^■^r^ 
will  invalidate  the  claim,  nor  can  th«r  J*f-** 
power  prevent  its  enforcement. 

The  districts  called  TerritoriM  «»  ''■:'*  " 
are  not  yet  sufllciently  advanced  in  p-'^'  »*■■* 
Ac.  &C.  to  be  admitted  as  repil"  its*^."*  '■" 
Union.  Thiy  art!  allowiui  a  tocsl  l'^^-*^* 
and  send  a  delegate  to  cnni{iv»».*B0  ^  v 

rivilege  of  speaking,  but  not  d  ^'''-^^^ . 


pnv 

the  meanwhile. 


they  are  aJruiawK'^ 


«r«/«^Kew\ork;  Xcw  a«ties-,Yeutx%3V«wiw 


governor,  who   is  appointed  by  th'  ^ 

executive.  _.  ^ 

lIiSTUBT.— In  an  age  of  fntfipn*-  ■■ 
reasonable  to  cxiieet  that  the  «ti»«H'iJ* 
new  quarter  of  thi*  world  would  b*  *^*^ 
occupancy  and  colonisatfam:  yrt  *•*'=- 
was  sulfiTCd  by  the  English  to  **^^^ 
they  appropriated  any  portkm  oJ  ■|;'''^ 
the  purpose  of  habititioB.  As  <:ar-}^^ 
year  1497.  Cabot  took  possession  "{•f'JJj. 
-North  America  In  the  nameof  Kinp  '""''L  J 
but  no  steps  were  takoB  br  aetiltsX  ■'-r. 
"^Vt  W^VR  lAiffi^  icst  a  •null  b»!f  r"^^ 

o    T\it  Middle  \\\k!t\MA<A  Va  '\^«:«b>.  ^wntea.  "^  •^.j* 
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ity  of  a  charter  from  James  I.,  Cap- 
ort,  landin;;  with  another  company  of 
,  established  a  colony  in  VirKiuia,  so 
iompliment  to  our  virgin  queen,  £11- 
id  James  Town,  the  first  that  was 

the  English  in  the  New  World,  rose 
ince.  It  was  at  first  a  collection  of 
,  defended  by  a  barricade  consisting 
nks  of  trees.  The  progress  of  the 
;  to  consequence  was,  for  some  time, 
.  by  various  wants  and  difficulties; 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  ruined 

and  the  hostility  of  the  savages.  It 
ver,  gradually  established;  its  fron- 

extended;  a  council  and  general 
rere  formed ;  and  the  laws  of  £ng- 

adopted  as   provincial   institutes. 

new  colony  was  thus  slowly  ad- 
le  Dutch  took  possession  of  an  ex> 
Titory  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  to 
Y  gave  the  appellation  of  the  New 
is;  and,  in  1620,  a  party  of  English 
lisgusted  with  a  government  which 
lem  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
urked  for  North  America,  under  the 
'.  a  chartered  company,  and,  landing 

Cod,  built  a  town,  to  which  they 
lame  of  Plymouth.  They  began  to 
he  country  with  zeal  and  diligence, 
he  most  prudent  measures  for  the 
nt  of  their  infant  colony.  Finding 
t,  for  the  same  reason,  uneasy  at 
'  adventurers  passed  over  into  the 
gious  and  civil  liberty.  By  the  close 
r  1630,  they  had  erected  four  towns, 
Chester,  Charles  Town,  and  Boston, 
became  the  capital  not  only  of  the 
Asachusetts)  colony,  but  of  the  more 
sive  territory  of  New  England, 
ecessity  is  the  natural  source  of  that 
i  frugal   industry  which  produces 

great  among  mankind,  so  an  unin- 
low  of  prosperity  and  success  occa- 
!  dissensions  which  are  the  bane  of 
airs,  and  often  subvert  the  best- 
tabUshments.  The  inhabitants  of 
nd,  though  they  had  fled  from  per- 
tecame  in  a  short  time  strongly 
h  that  illiberal  vice,  and  were  eager 
e  a  uniformity  of  religion  among  all 
d  their  territories.  The  minds  of 
not  in  that  age  rise  superior  to  many 

they  had  not  that  open  and  gene- 
f  thinking  which  at  present  distin- 
!  Datives  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 

tmiversal  toleration,  which,  to  the 
the  first  settlers  in  America,  began 
mong  them,  had  few  advocates,  and 
leots.  Many  of  them  were  bigoted 
ud,  though  they  had  felt  the  weight 
DO,  they  had  no  charity  for  those  who 
mtiments  different  trova  their  own. 

the  general  opinion  of  that  age, 
night  live  comfortably  together  in 
M^ety,  without  maintaining  the 
opinioBs;  and,  wherever  these  , 
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were  at  variance,  the  members  of  difKerent  aects 
kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  esta- 
blished separate  governments.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that  several  slips,  turn  fk>m  the  original 
government  of  New  England  by  religioot  vio- 
lence, planted  themselves  in  a  new  soil,  and 
spread  over  the  country.  New  Hampshire  was 
one  of  these  scions;  and  another  was  Rhode 
Island,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  for  supporting  the  free- 
dom of  religious  sentiments,  and  maintaining 
that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  con- 
trol the  speculative  opinions  of  mankind. 
These  liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Pro- 
vidence, which  they  governed  upon  their  own 
principles;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexion between  justness  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
ternal prosperity,  the  territory  of  Rhode  Island, 
though  small,  became  populous  and  flourish- 
ing. Another  colony,  driven  out  by  the  same 
persecuting  spirit,  settled  on  the  river  Con- 
necticut, and  received  frequent  reinforcements 
from  England,  of  such  as  were  dissatisfied 
either  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of 
that  country. 

America,  indeed,  became  the  main  resource 
and  resort  of  all  discontented  and  enterprising 
spirits;  and,  such  were  the  numbers  which  em- 
barked for  it  from  England,  that,  in  1637,  a 
proclamation  was  published,  prohibiting  any 
person  from  sailing  thither,  without  an  express 
licence  from  the  government.  The  want  of 
this  licence  is  said  to  have  prevented  Cromwell, 
Hampden,  and  others  of  the  party,  from  going 
to  New  England;  but  this  statement  appears 
to  be  erroneous. 

During  the  progress  of  the  New  England 
colony,  a  party  of  Swedes,  arriving  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  purcliased  a  great  tract 
of  land  from  the  natives,  and  began  to  erect 
and  fortify  a  small  town.  The  Dutch  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  this  spot;  and 
from  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  English, 
in  consequence  of  an  authoritative  demand, 
supported  by  an  armament. 

Protestants  had  hitherto  been  the  colonial 
leaders  and  foimders;  but  when,  on  account 
of  the  indulgence  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  court,  the  Catholics  became  the  objects 
of  increasing  hatred  in  England,  Lord  Balti- 
more obtained  from  King  Charles  I.  the  grant  of 
a  part  of  the  Virginian  province;  and,  in  honour 
of  the  queen,  the  name  of  Maryland  was  given 
to  the  subtracted  portion.  About  200  Catho- 
lics, some  of  whom  were  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, embarked  with  the  conscientious  peer, 
to  enter  into  possession  of  this  territory.  These 
settlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good 
breeding  which  distinguish  gentlemen  of  every 
religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  easy  price 
from  the  natives;  and  they  even  lived  with 
them  for  some  time  in  the  same  town.  Har- 
mony continued  to  subsist  between  the  nations, 
until  the  savages  were  imposed  on  by  the  mali- 
cious insinuation«  of  «iQi\iie  '^Vkoxcc^  \n.  Nvc- 
ginia,  who  envied  tVxe  VTO*ptnx^  ol  \}bc«  viVNia. 
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ity  of  a  charter  from  James  I.,  Cap- 
irt,  landiux  with  another  company  of 
established  a  colony  in  Virf^iuia,  so 
9mplimeat  to  our  virgin  queen,  EIi> 
d  James  Town,  the  first  that  was 
the  Enfcliah  in  the  New  World,  rose 
nee.    It  was  at  first  a  collection  of 
defended  by  a  barricade  consisting 
iks  of  trees.    The  progress  of  the 
to  consequence  was,  for  some  time, 
by  various  wants  and  difficulties; 
'requently  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
and  the  hostility  of  the  savages.   It 
er,  gradually  established;  its  fron- 
extended;   a  council  and  general 
ere  formed ;  and  the  laws  of  £ng- 
adopted  as   provincial   institutes, 
new  colony  was  thus  alowly  ad- 
e  Dutch  took  possession  of  an  ex- 
itory  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  to 
gave  the  appellation  of  the  New 
b;  and,  in  16^),  a  party  of  English 
sgusted  with  a  government  which 
>m  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
-ked  for  North  America,  under  the 
a  chartered  company,  and,  landing 
Cod,  built  a  town,  to  which  they 
ime  of  Plymouth.    They  began  to 
e  country  with  zeal  and  diligence, 
le  most  prudent  measures  for  the 
It  of  their  infant  colony.    Finding 
for  the  same  reason,  uneasy  at 
adventurers  passed  over  into  the 
ious  and  civil  liberty.    By  the  close 
1630,  they  had  erected  four  towns, 
:hester,  Charles  Town,  and  Boston, 
>ecame  the  capital  not  only  of  the 
isachusetts)  colony,  but  of  the  more 
ive  territory  of  New  England, 
cessity  is  the  natural  source  of  that 
frugal  industry  which  produces 
^preat  among  mankind,  so  an  unin- 
ow  of  prosperity  and  success  occa- 
dissensions  which  are  the  bane  of 
irs,  and  often   subvert  the  best- 
ablishments.     The  inhabitants  of 
id,  though  they  had  fled  trova  per- 
icame  in  a  short  time  strongly 
that  illiberal  vice,  and  were  eager 
a  uniformity  of  religion  among  all 
I  their  territories.     The  minds  of 
ot  in  that  age  rise  superior  to  many 
they  had  not  that  open  and  gene- 
thinking  which  at  present  distin- 
natives  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
universal  toleration,  which,  to  the 
le  first  settlers  in  America,  began 
loog  them,  had  few  advocates,  and 
ents.    Many  of  them  were  bigoted 
nd,  though  they  had  felt  the  weight 
n,  they  had  no  charity  for  those  who 
itiments  different  fhim  their  own. 
the  geoenl  opinion  of  that  age, 
<gbt  lire  comfortably  together  in 
tietjr,  without  maintaining  the 
(  opinJoaa;  and,  wherever  these 


were  at  variance,  the  members  of  different  sects 
kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  esta- 
blished separate  governments.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that  several  slips,  torn  ttom  the  original 
government  of  New  England  by  religious  vio- 
lence, planted  themselves  in  a  new  soil,  and 
spread  over  the  country.  New  Ilampshire  was 
one  of  these  scions;  and  another  was  Rhode 
Island,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the 
Massachusetu  colony,  for  supporting  the  firee- 
dom  of  religious  sentiments,  and  maintaining 
that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  con- 
trol the  speculative  opinions  of  mankind. 
These  liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Pro- 
vidence, which  they  governed  upon  their  own 
principles;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexion between  justness  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
ternal prosperity,  the  territory  of  Rhode  Island, 
though  small,  became  populous  and  flourish- 
ing. Another  colony,  driven  out  by  the  same 
persecuting  spirit,  settled  on  the  river  Con- 
necticut, and  received  frequent  reinforcements 
from  England,  of  such  as  were  dissatisfied 
either  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of 
that  country. 

America,  indeed,  became  the  main  resource 
and  resort  of  all  discontented  and  enterprising 
spirits;  and,  such  were  the  numbers  which  em- 
barked for  it  from  England,  that,  in  1637,  a 
proclamation  was  published,  prohibiting  any 
person  ttom  sailing  thither,  without  an  express 
licence  ttoxa  the  government.  The  want  of 
this  licence  is  said  to  have  prevented  Cromwell. 
Hampden,  and  others  of  the  party,  from  going 
to  New  England;  but  this  statement  appears 
to  be  erroneous. 

During  the  progress  of  the  New  England 
colony,  a  party  of  Swedes,  arriving  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  purchased  a  great  tract 
of  land  from  the  natives,  and  began  to  erect 
and  fortify  a  small  town.  The  Dutch  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  this  spot;  and 
ttom  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  English, 
in  consequence  of  an  authoritative  demand, 
supported  by  an  armament. 

Protestants  had  hitherto  been  the  colonial 
leaders  and  founders-,  but  when,  on  account 
of  the  indulgence  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  court,  the  Catholics  became  the  objeris 
of  increasing  hatred  in  England,  Lord  Balti- 
more obtained  ttom  King  Charles  I.  the  grant  of 
a  part  of  the  Virginian  province ;  and,  in  honour 
of  the  queen,  the  name  of  Maryland  was  given 
to  the  subtracted  portion.  About  2U)  Catho- 
lics, some  of  whom  were  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction, embarked  with  the  conscientious  peer, 
to  enter  into  possession  of  this  territory.  Thebe 
settlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good 
breeding  which  distinguish  gentlemen  of  every 
religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  easy  price 
from  the  natives;  and  they  even  lived.  "kvxNx 
them  for  some  titue  ixi  i\xc  Mme  Vo'WTi..  W-ax- 
mony  continued  to  »u.bs\sx\>et«c«.TiV>aftT«SAow*» 
until  the  savages  were  \xnpowd.  ou  V»3  \X«  ^^^v" 
clous  insinuations  ol  sovae  p\snx«t%  "ov  "^  »" 
lCinla,whoeu\icdtJiepto»\>enX¥  ol  vV^»V>V^*»' 
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and  his  ministers,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
■mall  duties  which  had  liitherto  been  exacted 
,    ftom  them,  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
:   tkm  which  they  had   received.     They  were 
willinf;  to   contribute  to  the   exif^encies  of 
the  state;  but  they  insisted  on  the  privUeges 
of  their  own  assemblieB,  and  denied  the  right 
r  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them,  as  they 
woe  not  represented  in  that  body.    The  court 
fcnisted  in  its  impolicy;  a  rupture  ensued, 
.  tmd  the  consequence  was  the  formation  oi  an 
:  Mependent  state.    The  most  remarkable  in- 
ildents  of  that  memorable  contest  we  have  al- 
.  iMdy  related.    It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
that  the  eonfpress  published  a  declaration,  as- 
I  "ilipiing  continued  tyranny  and  oppression  as 
die  reasons  for  withdrawing  allegiance  (h)m 
tte  Unic.    In  this  manifesto,  the  inhabitants 
,  'af  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
:  Xaasachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dance  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
.  Haw  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
laad,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georf^ia,  declared  that  they  were  free  and 
ladependent  states ;  and  that,  as  such,  they  had 
fldl  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
taaet  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all 
Mher  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
-■■jr  of  right  do.    They  also  published  articles 
'flf  perpetual  union,  in  which  they  assumed  the 
ttOe  of  "The  United  States  of  America;"  and 
ly  vhich  each  of  the  colonies  contracted  reci- 
obligations  for  their  common  defence, 
maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  their 
and  mutual  advantage;  binding  them- 
to  assist  each  other  against  all  violence 
;  miKht  threaten  all  or  any  one  of  them,  and 
I  repel  in  common  all  the  attacks  that  might 
rmade  upon  all  or  any  one  of  them  on  any  pre- 
whatever.  Each  colony  reserved  to  itself 
tjha  exclusive  right  of  regulating  its  internal 
foiremment,  and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters 
■at  included  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 
Biif,  fbr  the  more  convenient  management  of 
tk»  general  interest  of  the  United  States,  it 
MBS  determined  that  delegates  should  he  an- 
nuUj  appointed,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
iatare  of  each  state  should  direct,  to  meet  in 
fongren  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
nreiy  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each 
•ate  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at 
flljr  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others 
a  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
lo  atate  was  to  be  represented  in  congress  by 
jas  than  two,  or  by  more  than  seven  mem- 
era;  and  no  person  was  capable  of  being  a 
elef^ate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any 
nrm  of  six  years ;  nor  was  any  person,  being 
delesate,  capable  of  holding  any  office  under 
la  l|OV«nmment,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  fur 
Is    benefit^   should  receive  any  emolument. 
I  determining  questions  in  the  congress,  each 
Bte  was  to  have  one  vote,  and  to  abide  by  the 
itemainAtion  of  that  assembly.    The  articles 
eoofcderation  were  to  be  inviolably  observed 
'  erery  atate,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual; 


;  nor  was  any  aleration  thenceforth  to  be  made 
I  in  any  one  of  them,  unless  previously  adopted  in 
I  a  general  congnress,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
!  the  legislature  of  that  state.     It  was  on  the 
I  30th  of  January,  1778,  that  the  French  king 
I  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
I  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies,  as  indepen- 
dent states.    Holland  acknowledged  them  as 
such,  in  1782 ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November* 
in  that  year,  provisional  articles  were  signed 
at  Paris,  by  the  British  and  American  commis- 
sioners, in  which   his  Britannic  majesty  ac- 
knowledged the  late  colonies  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states;  and  these  arti- 
cles were,  in  due  time,  ratified  by  a  definitive 
treaty. 

It  being  found  by  experience  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  republic  was  not  suffi- 
ciently compact  and  strong  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Union,  it  was  the  advice  of  General 
Washington,  that  the  ties  of  the  confederation 
should  be  drawn  closer.     With  this  view,  the 
constitution  was  superseded,  in  1789,  by  a  new 
code.    It  was  ordained  that  a  president,  chosen 
for  four  years,  should  command  both  the  army 
and  navy ;  that  he  might  conclude  treaties,  and 
appoint  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  the  su- 
preme judges,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  senate ;  that  this  assembly  should  consist 
of  two  delegates,  chosen  once  in  six  years  by 
each  state;  that  popular  representatives,  nut 
exceeding  the  number  of  2()0,  should  be  elected 
in  every  second  year;  and  that  no  particular 
state  should  assume  any  kind  of  general  au- 
thority, but  that  each  must  confine  itself  to 
the  mere  concerns  of  ordinary  administration 
within  its  own   boundaries,  according  to  the 
separate  constitution  which  had  been  fhimed 
for  every  component  part  of  the  confederacy. 
Upon  this  basis  the  government  was  ably  ad- 
ministered, first  by  Washington,  and   subse- 
quently by  Adams,  Jefferson,   and  Madison. 
During  the  sway  of  the  last  president,  a  war 
arose  from  disputes  which  had  long  subsisted 
with  the  British  court.     The  causes  and  chief 
incidents  of  that  war  having   been  already 
stated,  we  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
To  the  west  of  New  Ilampshire,  settlements 
had  been  formed  at  different  times  in  a  district 
to  which  the  colonists  gave  the  name  of  Ver- 
mont, from  the  green  aspect  of  the  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  who  op- 
posed the  British  government :  but  they  were 
not  admitted  into  the  federal  Union  before  1791. 
In  the  following  year  an  extensive  territory  tu 
the  west  of  Virginia  was  added  to  the  Union, 
under  the  name  of  Kentucky,  which  had  ex- 
cited the  notice  of  adventurers  in  1754,  and, 
after  a  lung  contest  with  the  savage  claimants, 
had  been  secured  by  colonists.     To  the  south 
of  Kentucky,  the  Cherokees  had  been  gradually 
dispossessed  of  their  lands ;  and  a  new  state, 
named  Tennessee,  was  thus  formed   in  17%. 
The  next  state  that  was  annexed  to  the  Unioiv 
extends  firom  the  Ohio  to  li&ki:  '^yvk-.  \.\.  HiiiA 
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not  reKo^u'ly  colonized  before  the  year  17i<^ 
Elevun  yean  aftcru'ards,  in  consequence  of 
that  inrrcaAC  of  population  which  included 
.iUiK)  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  a^,  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  distinct  state ;  but  the  advan- 
tai;c  of  a  separate  constitution  was  delayed  till 
the  year  IWG,  when  the  irrowinic  amount  of  the 
whole  colony  reached  G0,000.  Still  intent  on 
territorial  afcxi'&ndizement,  the  conKress  pur- 
chased from  the  French,  in  1803,  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  and  thus  extended  its  dominion 
TO  tlie  (lulf  of  Mexico.  As,  between  this  state 
and  Georgia,  a  very  spacious  tract  remained 
nearly  unoccupied,  it  was  resolved,  in  1817,  not 
only  that  the  Alabama  territory  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  an  independent  state  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  that  the  country  extending  130  iniles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Tcarhinic  the  borders  of  Tennessee  on  the 
north,  should  form  an  intef(ral  part  of  the 
L'nion— an  honour  which,  in  1816,  was  also 
Kranted  to  Indiana,  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  Kentucky.  Four  states  were  subsequently 
added  to  the  number:  Illinois,  in  1818;  Mis- 
Bo\iri,  in  1821 ;  Arkansas,  in  183fi  *,  and  Michi- 
gan, in  1H37.  The  territory  of  Florida  was 
added  to  the  Union  in  1819,  in  consequence  of 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

Since  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged  in  no  war, 
rxcept  with  the  Florida  Indians.  That,  how- 
ever, was  tedious,  harassing,  and  expensive, 
nnd  has  only  been  recently  terminated.  In 
1%)-,  circumstances  occurred  which  threatened 
to  dissolve  the  confederacy,  by  producing  a 
contest  between  the  northern  and  southern 
states.  In  the  former  states  extensive  manu- 
factories had  been  established;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  against  competi- 
tion, a  tariff,  nearly  prohibitory,  was  enacted. 
To  the  southern  states  this  measure  was  a 
serious  injury,  as  it  doubled  the  price  of  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  depreciated  the  value  of  southern  produce. 
The  dispute  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
southern  states  had  serious  thoughts  of  taking 
np  arms  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  of  separating  from  their  northern  brethren. 
The  quarrel  was  at  last  ended  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff.  The  spirit  which  originated 
it  still,  however,  exists,  and  may  one  day  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences.  In  the 
two  succeeding  years,  much  bitter  contention 
was  excited  in  congress  and  among  the  people, 
by  the  hostility  which  was  manifested  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  by  President  Jack- 
Hon,  who  refused  to  sanction  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  and  withdrew  from  it  the  deposit  of 
national  money  with  which  it  was  intrusted, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  more  than  4!2,0(I0,000 
sterling.  The  subsequent  failure  of  that  buik, 
and  of  numerous  others  in  the  Union,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  many  thousand  persons,  furnished 
■  justification  of  his  antipathy  to  them. 
Among  the  events  ot  the  \mX  ie<«eTi  ^««x% 


may  be  mentioiUHl  the  commercial  and  6ui- 
cial  embarrassment,  which  has  bees  to  viif> 
spread,  and  which  has  affected  not  oBlvik: 
mercantile  and  other  clauses,  but  even  muj4 
the  states  themsclveB.  There  is  no  stair  J 
the  Union  which  is  not  deeply  indebted,  ai 
some  of  them  have  recently  taken  the  diicnv- 
ful  step  of  repudiating,  under  flimsy  pmeaee. 
their  just  debts,  and  laughing  at  those  wiwU 
the  folly  to  believe  in  their  good  faith,  li  > 
but  justice  to  add,  that  this  conduct  iaiegn- 
bated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  by  a  vsst  uv 
rity  of  the  American  people;  and  it  is  ah 
hoped,  that  those  who  have  been  guiltjda 
though  they  may  be  incapable  of  shanr.sd 
at  least  so  far  recover  their  senses  as  a » 
member  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

One  important  affair,  which  has  for  nv 
years  been  a  aubject  of  controversy  sad  d* 
ger  to  Great  Briuin  and  the  United  San 
haa  at  length  been  aettled.  The  qncitiai' 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Britiik  at 
American  territoiy,  on  the  side  of  Nova  tan 
has  more  than  once,  since  181S,  brooxhi  Bt 
two  conntriea  to  the  brink  of  a  war.  A  MV 
signed  thia  year,  by  I/ord  Ashbartoa  mi  di 
American  President,  haa  at  length  imA 
removed  all  caoae  of  quarrel,  and  Aa^ 
vented  a  aangoinary  conteat  becwen  tMlb- 
dred  nationa,  whoae  true  inteictt  it  iiak 
firmly  united. 

FaCX   or  THK    CoD!VTRT — CLlMATl-tal' 

Pbodvcb.— The  most  prominent  fntwi* 
mountainous  range,  the  length  of  ^^  ■ 
estimated  at  900  milea,  while  iu  bnadik  «■ 
fh>m  50  to  ISO  nailea.  It  extends  from  theiM 
St.  Laurence,  in  the  north,  to  Georci*.*^ 
south ;  and  ita  highest  ridge  pretervct  ■HriT 
an  equal  distance  of  'J&()  miles  from  the-Ui*" 
shore,  and  an  almost  uniform  elevatkm  i^ 
it  of  about  inoo  feet.  These  uooBtaiu  *■ 
the  Apalachian  chain,  or  rather  two  ckavi 
the  eastern  being  called  the  Bine  Bidtct*' 
the  western  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ca- 
berland  and  Gaoley  Mountains,  and  afta** 
by  that  of  Alleghany.  The  most  Anmd 
point  of  the  whole  maaa  is  Mount  WashiaciA 
which  loan  more  than  6000  ftct  akeie  di 
level  of  the  sea.  The  other  parts  of  tht 
try  form  chiefly  an  immense  level. 
plains  and  valleya,  extensive  Ibfesta, 
or  meadows,  and  aavannaha  or  swanpa. 

So  extensive  a  country  muit  hinc  IPB* 
varieties  of  climate.  The  eolden  ia  that  »^ 
north-east,  where  the  winter  ia  uaaUr  "9 
severe  for  three  months,  and  the  m^^ 
though  hot  for  m  time,  ia  veiy  akoit:  a  ai* 
temperate  climate  ia  felt  in  the  miMleMV- 
and  the  heat  is  ao  icreat  to  the  loathof  Vtafh* 
that  frost  ia  unknown  beyond  tbeSAA*^ 
ofUtltude.  Thewindawhirhcfaidtrbliei" 
the  north-weit.  aoath-wcat,  aad  auiti"^ 
The  first,  when  it  bkma  firon  thi  ik^ 
country,  ia  paitiealariy  diy  aad  eolL  0*^ 
coast  of  the  Atlnatie.  whan  it  mmm  *■■ 
V  c.\»Mda  and  wum  enrmts  of  aiii  it  pnimi* 
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o^r,  hail,  and  sometimes  rain;  and,  alon^  the 
aks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  it  is  often 
sompanied  with  rain  in  winter  and  storms  in 
Dnmer.  The  sooth-west  is  chiefly  a  summer 
ad,  and  is  more  constant  on  the  western  than 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Apalachian  moon- 
na.  The  north-east,  crossing  a  great  extent 
■ea,  brings  cold  and  humidity  on  the  whole 
lantic  coast ;  and,  at  the  yemal  and  antonmal 
oinoxes,  it  produces  disastrous  hurricanes. 
rhe  maritime  parts  of  North  America  are 
^ected  in  their  climate  by  what  is  called  the 
If-Btream.  This  immense  current  runs  from 
orida  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  S 
Qes  in  an  hour,  with  a  breadth  of  45  or  SO 
ilea,  and  at  the  distance  of  23  leagues  from 
e  shore.  Its  temperature  is  trova  8  to  10 
iKrees  warmer  than  the  contiguous  water, 
id  the  warm  Tapours  which  ascend  fh>m  it 
«  condensed  into  mists  or  fogs. 
If  ore  nun  falls  in  the  United  States  than  in 
le  European  regions.  Gentle  showers  are 
ve,  and  the  rains  resemble  the  torrents  of 
topical  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
Ittes  enjoy  a  g^^ater  proportion  of  sunshine 
■d  unclouded  weather  than  most  parts  of 
luope :  but,  that  the  climate  in  general  is  not 
Miy  ■alubrious,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
Ndience  of  many  diseases  which  are  most  fatal. 
Ihe  yellow  fever  sometimes  rages  with  intense 
■•Bgnity;  and  it  rather  appears  to  be  gene- 

by  the  miasmata  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
and  moisture,  than  to  be  imported  from 
ROplcal  countries.  Intermittent  and  bilious 
bfsrt  are  also  frequent ;  and  the  former  disease 
Mckuonally  assumes  the  appearance  of  the 
ndlow  fever.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
ht  eomitry  became  more  healthy  as  it  was 

cleared  and  cultivated:  yet  it  appears, 
,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  borders  of 
h*  lakes  and  riven  have  become  subject  to 

■  intermittent  fever  since  cultivation  com- 
MDced ;   the  good  effect  of  which,  therefore, 

■  alow  and  gradual.  Pulmonary  phthisis  or 
OBanmption  is  not  uncommon;  rheumatism 
I  i^revalent  in  many  parts ;  and  dysentery  often 
hows  itself  after  very  warm  weather  followed 
jf  eoolnessand  moisture.  There  is  another  dis- 
ider  which,  though  not  dangerous,  is  particu- 
itljr  injurious  to  female  beauty ;  it  is  a  prema- 
■re  decay  of  the  teeth,  or  scurvy  in  the  gums. 

▼olney  divides  the  soil  into  five  regions; 
■■Bely,  that  of  granite,  including  secondary 
idea,  extending  trom  Long  Island  to  the 
Hyuth  of  the  St.  Laurence;  the  transition 
M^»  near  Hudson's  River;  the  calcareous  or 
■■estone  districts;  the  region  of  sea-sand; 
id  the  Alluvial  soil.  In  such  a  wide  extent  of 
tanttj,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  neces- 
orily  varies.  That  of  New  England  is  most 
ftfle  where  it  consists  of  blacli  monld  upon 
id  kwm  or  clay.  The  soil  of  New  York  is 
firoitfnl  than  that  of  Maryland  or  New 
Pennsylvania  has  every  kind  of  soil, 
he  atates  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  contain  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  whole  country;  and 


the  climate  is  favonrable  even  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  The  Indiana  and  Illinois  states  are 
also  distinguished  by  general  fertility;  and 
in  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lands  near  the 
rivers  are  remarkably  productive. 

Maize  seems  to  be  more  generally  cultivated 
than  any  other  species  of  com ;  it  being  adapted 
to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  situations  than 
wheat,  and  usually  yielding  double  the  produce. 
In  the  middle  and  western  states,  wheat  of  a 
very  good  quality  is  raised ;  but,  in  other  parts, 
the  crops  often  fail.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley 
grow  in  all  the  northern  and  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts of  the  southern  states;  and,  of  the  last 
grain,  two  crops  in  a  year  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained. In  the  western  parts  of  the  country, 
very  good  hemp  grows  naturally,  and  it  is 
cultivated,  as  well  as  flax,  in  all  the  states. 
Hops  also  grow  in  many  parts,  but  do  not 
seem  to  meet  with  that  attention  which  they 
certainly  deserve.  The  sugar-cane  ^s  more 
particularly  cultivated  in  Georgia,  the  Missis- 
sippi state,  and  Louisiana.  Rice  also  thrives 
in  those  provinces,  and  in  Carolina.  Tobacco 
flourishes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  more  than 
in  the  southern  states.  From  the  Roanoke  to 
the  Mississippi,  cotton  is  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced, that,  after  the  full  supply  of  domestic 
consumption,  vast  quantities  are  exported;  and 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree 
liberally  Aimishes  the  basis  of  an  ornamental 
manufacture. 

Though  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
clearing  the  land,  very  extensive  forests  stUl 
cover  the  territory  of  the  U  nited  States.  Many 
abound  with  oak-trees,  of  which  twenty-six 
species  are  reckoned.  The  white  oak  is  the 
best  wood;  what  is  called  the  rock  chestnut 
oak  holds  the  next  rank,  and  the  live  oak, 
being  hard  and  durable,  is  much  used  in  ship- 
building. Of  pines,  the  best  and  most  abundant 
species  is  that  which  has  long  leaves,  growing 
in  the  low  grounds  of  the  southern  states. 
The  white  pine  is  a  lofty  and  magnificent  tree, 
found  in  the  northern  states  and  mountainous 
parts.  The  silver  fir  is  chiefly  esteemed  for  its 
resinous  produce,  which  is  considered  as  salu- 
tary in  pulmonary  disordera.  The  cypress  and 
white  cedar  afforid  a  light  but  usefhl  wood  for 
the  construction  of  houses.  That  which  is 
particularly  styled  the  sugar  maple  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  the  northern  and  middle  states :  it 
is  the  sap  which  furnishes  the  saccharine  juice. 
The  hickory,  or  the  American  nut-tree,  is  very 
frequently  seen;  but  the  wood  is  seldom  used 
except  for  fuel,  and  few  species  supply  palatable 
fruit.  Of  the  birch,  the  ash,  and  the  beech, 
some  species  are  rarely  used,  while  othera 
supply  useful  wood  for  various  purposes.  The 
wild  orange-tree,  a  magnificent  evergreen,  em> 
bellishes  the  southern  states.  The  wood  of  the 
wild  cherry-tree  is  much  employed  for  ftumi- 
ture,  and  that  of  the  red  mulberry  in  ship- 
building. Little  use  is  made  of  the  poplan  or 
the  willows,  nor  are  the  bays  or  la\ix«,V&  '^«n 
serviceable  as  tioubei;  \>ut  \\xe  -<w\a\ft  «:bdk^« 
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r«*<l  elm  afford  very  good  raaterutlB  to  the  artisan. 
The  fruit  of  the  cucumber-tree,  steeped  in 
brandf,  is  used  as  a  febrifufce.  A  more  beauti- 
ful and  useful  tree  is  the  maRUolia,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet :  iU  white  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  crimson  cones,  containing 
red  seeds,  which,  falling  from  their  cells,  re- 
main for  several  days  suspended  from  the  seed- 
TCNsrl  by  a  long  silky  thread. 

UivKRS  AND  Lakks.  — Few  countries  are 
better  supplied  in  this  respect  than  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  streams  of  the 
;;rfHtest  extent  are  the  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Potowmac,  the  James,  Delaware,  and 
York  riTcrs,  the  Savannah,  Hudson,  and  Con- 
necticut; but  these  and  other  rivers  will  more 
pniperly  be  noticed  in  the  surveys  of  particular 
states.  The  great  lakes  are  the  Superior, 
ilunm,  Michigan,  Krie,  and  Ontario.  "The 
first,"  says  Mr.  Warden,  "  is  the  greatest  body 
of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  360  miles. 
Mod  its  breadth  150  miles.  The  navigation  is, 
in  many  parts,  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks, 
Hnd  it  is  not  well  furnished  with  bays  or  har- 
bo\irs.  It  contnins  a  number  of  islands,  one 
of  which,  Isle  Koyale,  is  100  miles  long;  but 
they  are  not  desirable  spots  for  habitation.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  forty  streams,  which  it 
di8c)iar,(es  into  Lake  Huron  by  the  strait  of 
St.  Mar>':  but  the  quantity  which  escapes  by 
<!vai)oratiun  is  so  great,  that  not  more  than  a 
tenth  part,  perhaps,  passes  through  this  chan- 
nel. Lake  Huron  is  240  miles  in  length,  and 
KM)  miles  in  breadth;  and  it  is  so  deep  near  the 
middle,  that  its  waters  are  unfathomable.  Near 
tlie  utrait  which  connects  this  lake  with  that 
iif  Michigan,  is  the  isle  of  Michilimackinac,  a 
lertih'  spot,  defended  by  a  fortress,  which  is 
tiie  most  northern  military  post  in  the  United 
States.  The  length  of  the  Michigan  lake  is 
Hbout  '200  miles,  and  its  breadth  &U  miles;  it 
han,  on  its  north-west  side,  an  extensive  bay, 
which  aiTords  a  fine  harbour.  Lake  ?:rie  is  265 
iiiiles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  40  miles; 
and  Ontario  is  172  miles  in  length,  and  60  miles 
in  breadth.  These  two  lakes  are  connected  by 
the  N  iagara  river. 

Over  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  many 
smaller  lakes  are  dispersed;  among  which  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  of  Champ- 
iHin  and  George.  The  former  had  on  its 
Kiiores  several  forts  well  kuo«'n  during  the 
I  evolutionary  war,  whieh  have  been  since 
demolished;  but  Fort  Frederick  remains,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  lake ;  and  Plats- 
burg  also,  near  the  lake,  is  a  place  of  some 
strength. 

Canals  and  Bailboads.— That  the  people 

of  the  United  States  have  not  been  backward 

in  availing  themselves  of  the  modem  artificial 

modn  of  communicalvon,  ihe  to\\owvn%  \v%v  ot 

r/tDAls  and  railroads  wvU  sUov-   Maiuf  .-^:^;Mi. 

from   rortland  to    Saba«o   Voii^  ^V^  tuv\« 


stone  canal,  Woreeater,  to  Proridraee  ia  Rho4e 
Island.  44  milet,  of  which  1«  are  in  Rhodr 
Island;  Qnincj  railroad.  Smiles;  Boston tai 
Lowell  railroad,  SS  miles;  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence railroad.  42  miles ;  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter, 43  miles ;  Western  rallroa<^  Worcester  i» 
the  New  York  line,  118  miles  (in  progresfS 
0>nNrrficNf. ^Enfield  canal,  round  the  falls  of 
Connecticut  riTer,  5^  miles ;  Farmington  canal, 
from  Northampton  in  Massachusetts  ti-  >'nr 
Haveji,  78  miles,  of  which  22  miles  aie  mc 
begun.     A'ew  York.  — The  great  canal  shiek 
connects  the  Hudson  with  I<ake  Erie.  3S1  aiiH 
with  several  branches  of  considerable  Icactk: 
Champlain  canal,  Albany  to  W  hitehall,  73  miks. 
Railroads,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady.  K 
miles ;  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  22  miles;  i<m 
others  in  progress,  200  miles ;  and  25  pmjectei 
AVio  Jtrtey.  —  Morris  canal,    Hudson  to  tk 
Delaware,  94  miles;  Delaware  and  Barms. 
38  miles.      Railroads,  Camden   and  Amhsf, 
61  miles;   Patterson  and    Hudson,  14  lailci 
PtfNiMjr/r'flNta.—Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  W 
miles,  of  which  77  are  railroad,  and  the  iM 
canal;    ConestoKS  canal,   Irt  miles;  Coim 
canal,  16  miles ;  Lehigh  canal,  46  miles ;  Licfe- 
awaxen  canal,  25  miles;  and  many  othmrf 
less  length.     Several  more  are  in  pmmi 
Many  short  railroads  communicate  with  ■■• 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  ^ 
Mouch  Chunk,  which  is  a  continual  iadtal 
plane  of  9  miles,  flrom  a  height  of  936  feet.  H* 
cars  are  drawn  up  again  by  mules.    Mmrt' 
—The  Chesapeake  and    Delaware  csbsI,  H 
miles;   Newcastle  and  Frenchtowa  niliwi 
16  miles.     Af'irjr/anrf.^)hio   and  Oinsf**** 
canal,  3tli  miles,  of  which  114^  are  am^fn^ 
Railroads,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  of  whiek  i*| 
miles  are  completed.    Baltimore  and  StsfW- 
hanna,  76  miles.      There  are  various  ihaitcr 
railroads,     firginia.  —  Dismal  Swamp  tu^ 
23  miles;  James  River  canal.  31^  miln;  aii 
several  shorter.     Railroads.    Petersboif  ■>' 
Roanoake.   60  miles ;    Manchester.  13;  ^ 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoake.  HO.    Some  otkn 
are  in  progress  or  contemplation.    Surtk  l-fr 
Una  has  some  short  canals,  and  sevosl  tail- 
roads  are  projected.    SontA  C'lrulimM.—StKM 
canal.  23  miles;    Wingaw    canal.    10  siiki. 
Charleston  and  Uamborg  railroad.  13>  min 
Grwgia.  —  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  caasL  M 
miles;  Alatamaha  to  Brunswick  iailra«L  ^ 
miles,    ^'aftamu.— Canal  flrom  TeiwcMe«n«a 
to  Florence,  37  miles ;  Uimterville  and  Tnto- 
see,  16  miles;  railroad  firom  Tnscombia  ts  I^ 
catur  (in  progress.)   62  miles.     IxMiiri-is*.- 
Carondelet  canal,  from  Lake  Pontchartiaii  ■ 
New  Orleans,  ^  miles;    New  Oricsas  Ml 
Teche  canal.  100  miles;    New  Oriesaf  «> 
Pontchartrain  railroad.  4|  miles.    Krmfth.- 
Louisvilleand  Portland  canal,  to  avoid  tkeikU* 
oC  the  Ohio,  2|  miles;  LexingtoB  sad  tfii* 


(Jie  Merrimack  with  Borton,  ^  ^^«*'  **"*"'    \ 
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anches;  Miami  canal,  from  Cincin- 
ytOD,  66  miles. 

,  MisKBALS,  &c.— Iron  ore  may  be 
every  province;  and  mines  of  that 

worked  with  gre&t  effect  in  New 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
opper  has  been  found  in  many  parts, 
ly  in  the  north-western  territory; 
V  of  the  mines  are  worked,  that  sup- 
lis  metal  are  required,  and  obtained 
cico.  The  Missouri  districts  afford 
St  quantity  of  lead.  Silver  exists  in 
rta.  Gold  is  found  in  Virfcinia,  North 
h  Carolina,  Georfcia,  and  Alabama; 
uiarly  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
s  a  rare  product;  but  Kentucky  is 
ord  it,  as  well  as  plenty  of  iron  and 
1th  coal,  lime,  and  ^alt,  few  countries 

amply  provided   than  the  western 

s. — The  American  zoolofcy  is  varied 
rtant.  Of  the  mammoth,  a  much 
mal  than  any  of  those  which  now 
le  United  States,  no  traces  are  found 
kttered  bones.  The  bison,  or  buffalo, 
in  the  vast  and  woodless  plains  of 

The  coufcar  is  not  often  found  in 
es ;  and  the  mountain  cat,  which  is 

fierce  and  strong,  is  of  rare  occur- 
;ar8,  likewise,  are  now  uncommon  in 
1  parts,  as  their  ravages  in  corn-fields 
ations  roused  a  general  zeal  for  their 
tion.  Wolves,  for  the  same  reason, 
ing  in  number ;  and,  probably,  they 

be  seen  only  in  the  unsettled  parts 
tward.  They  are  taken  by  log-traps, 
ii  they  are  decoyed  by  baits.  Wol- 
e  more  common,  particularly  in  the 
parts:   they  steal  beavers  from  the 

kill  the  deer  by  tearing  the  jugular 
her  wild  animals  are  the  Ijrnx,  fox, 
,  ermine,  racoon,  skunk  or  pole-cat. 
Elks  are  rarely  seen  to  the  east- 
he  Mississippi;  but,  in  the  Missouri 
y  appear  in  great  numbers,  feeding 
aloes  and  red  deer.  The  moose  is 
s  confounded  with  the  elk;  but  the 
be  former  are  palmated  and  spread- 
round  or  cylindrical.  The  horns, 
grown,  are  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
le  tip,  and  have  shoots  or  branches, 
letimes  spread  about  six  feet.  When 
al  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under 
IS  of  a  tree,  he  lays  bis  boms  back 
:k.  to  place  thcni  out  of  his  way;  and 
jigious  boms  are  shed  yearly.  He 
ipring  or  rixc  in  going,  like  an  ordi- 
;  but  a  large  one,  in  his  common 
been  seen  to  step  over  a  gate  five  feet 
ten  unharboured,  he  will  run  a  course 
10  miles  before  be  takes  to  bay ;  but, 
sed,  be  generally  runs  to  the  water, 
voody  country,  from  Vermont  to 
,  tbounda  with  deer  of  a  ii/i'/it-brown 

bare  slender  round  branched  horns 
•ward,  and  are  about  the  size  of  the  l 


Etiropean  follow  deer.  A  imall  and  betntiAil 
species  of  antelope,  of  great  fleetnesa,  is  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  westward 
of  them.  The  beaver  is  now  met  with  only  at 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  waters 
to  the  west  of  that  river.  The  opossum  still  is 
common  in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  tame 
quadrupeds  resemble  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  birds  of  prey  are  eagles  and  vul- 
tures ;  and  the  more  common  sorts  are  in  gene- 
ral mere  varieties  of  the  European  species :  bat 
Mr.  Wilson  speaks  of  six  genera  as  peculiar 
to  the  country ;  viz.  the  grakle,  tanager,  turkey, 
parrot,  manakin,  and  humming-bird.  He  also 
claims  for  the  American  birds  which  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Europe,  not  only  the  praise 
of  superior  beauty,  but  greater  musical  merit. 
The  mocking-bird,  he  says,  can  excel  the 
nightingale  in  her  own  song,  as  he  excels  all 
other  birds  in  their  different  melodies. 

While  the  woods  and  fields  display  the  beau- 
ties of  plumage  or  resound  with  melody,  they 
are  rendered  dreadfully  insecure  by  the  venom 
of  the  serpent  tribe.  The  rattlesnake  of  North 
America  is  well  known,  and  we  have  already 
described  it;  and  many  other  serpents  are 
found,  sometiines  in  the  middle  states,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  more  southern.  Not 
only,  however,  will  medicinal  applications 
occasionally  cure  the  bites  of  those  reptiles, 
but  Providence  has  kindly  diminished  the 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
firom  their  venom,  by  furnishing  an  enemy  ia 
the  wild  hog,  by  whom  they  are  attacked  and 
destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  the  possession  of  a  long 
range  of  coast,  and  many  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
American  ichthyology  is  abundantly  varied. 
Whales  appear  on  the  north-eastern  coast ;  and 
there  is  a  great  fishery  for  those  animals  off  the 
isle  of  Nantucket.  The  cod,  salmon,  halibut, 
sturgeon,  pike,  cat-fish,  shad,  black-fish,  rock- 
fish,  sheep's-head,  perch,  mullet,  all  sorts  of 
shell-fish,  and  a  great  niunber  of  other  tenants 
of  the  waters,  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants. 
But,  while  these  stores  are  poured  out  for 
their  gratification,  the  southern  rivers  infest 
the  country  by  harbouring  alligators,  or  Ame- 
rican crocodiles,  which  sometimes  grow  to  the 
length  of  twelve  feet,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
devouring  inferior  animals,  venture,  in  the  rage 
of  hunger,  to  attack  human  beings.  The  cai- 
man of  Louisiana  is  an  animal  of  the  same 
species ;  but  it  very  rarely  assaults  men,  and 
is  only  dreaded  by  dogs  and  hogs. 

Population — Mannkrs. — It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  population,  if  not  ma- 
terially  checked  by  war,  pestilence,  or  famine, 
will  double  itself  in  twenty  years.   In  17o3,  the 
thirteen  colonies  comprehended  about  1,046,000 
persons;  and,  though  that  number  was  not 
doubled  even  in  twenty -MNexv^ettta,  ^«\.,V««»> 
1780  to  1800,  tbe  increase  Ivs  excce^t^  x>tiR  x*sNft 
of  mere  duplication,  ptoceedvay;  Itoxa.  ^,vjRfe.W^ 
to  4,500,000.    In  \8\0.  a.\)0^e  &.«».«»  -««*  ^^ 
cially  enumerated,  in  \as»,  tVve  wao^uvX^*R»»* 
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h,»H)(),O0O;  and,  in  1830,  it  wm  10856,977-  It  U 
probably  not  less  than  17,OUO,000  at  the  present 
time.  The  most  populo\u  states  are  Virg^inia 
and  New  York. 

With  refcard  to  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  people,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  speak 
frt'cly ;  yet  we  cannot  employ  the  lantniage  of 
unalloyed  panegyric.  Vanity,  presumption,  and 
an  oTerwf^ninjc  confidence,  are  too  often  promi- 
nent features,  which  excite  the  notice  of  almost 
every  stranger.  An  unnracions  demeanour, 
illiberal  selflRhness.  a  cold  disregard  to  the 
Aielings  of  others,  and  a  want  of  social  urbanity, 
are  also  prevalent.  Undoubtedly,  amidst  such 
a  varied  population  there  must  be  numerous 
exceptions,  detracting  from  the  universality  of 
these  characteristic  remarks;  but  they  seem  to 
be  true  in  their  general  anplication.  It  must, 
however,  in  justict  be  added,  that  these  defects 
are  gradually  becoming  less  obvious. 

Rblioiom.— In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  state  religious  establishment;  it  hav- 
ing been  thought  more  just  and  prudeut  to 
leave  religion  to  its  own  operations,  than  to 
endeavour  to  influence  conscience  by  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  distinction  or  emolimient  to 
titose  who  exercise  the  state  religion.  Yet, 
the  people  in  general  aro  as  religiously  dis- 
posed as  in  most  other  countries.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  are  the  most 
numerous  classes:  both  profess  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines;  but  the  former  have  independent 
congregations,  while  the  latter  are  subject  to 
the  government  of  synods  and  presbyteries. 
The  Baptists  aro  the  next  in  point  of  number; 
and,  in  general,  they  are  Calvinints  in  persua- 
sion, and  Independents  in  discipline.  The 
Episcopalians  are  an  increasing  and  respect- 
able class,  following  the  system  of  the  Churob 
of  England ;  and  their  affairs  are  regulated  by 
a  convention  of  two  houses,  one  consisting  of 
bishops,  the  other  of  clerical  and  laic  dele- 
gates. Alcthodints,  Quakers  or  Friends,  mem- 
bers of  the  Dutch  reformed  church,  German 
(/alvinists  and  Lutherans,  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren,  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists  or 
advocates  of  universal  salvation,  and  other 
followers  of  varied  schemes  of  Christianity,  are 
dispersed  over  the  republican  territories.  Jews 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  but 
their  number  is  inconsiderable. 

GovKRMMKNT  AicD  Lawr.— Ilaviug  men- 
tioned the  grand  outlines  of  the  fcileral  govern- 
ment, we  may  remark,  that  its  system  of  polity 
is  apparently  calculated  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  liberty;  and  that  such  abuses  as  gra- 
dually undermine  freedom  in  other  free  states, 
have  not  liad  sufficient  time  for  mischievoua 
operation.  Cabal  and  corruption  are  said, 
nevertheless,  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union;  and  a  factions  spirit  ia  more  observ- 
able than  even  in  Great  Britain— the  native  soil 
of  party:  but  this  will  appear  to  many  to  be 
the  mere  offspring  of  freedom. 

The  jadiclal  part  ot  t\ie  cou^lVlulvoii  it  appa- 
rentlj  correct  in  Vte  frame,  \1  \\.  Vie  xvu\.  h^xq- 


gether  pore  and  ineormpt  in  praetiee.  IV 
code  principally  followed  cotuisu  of  wrinc 
law;  namely,  Ute  conatitntion  of  tke  Uv>: 
States,  the  acts  of  conin?e9s,  and  treaties.  T^- 
unwritten  law  of  a  particular  state  uy  br 
adopted ;  bat  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  viinB 
law  that  the  adoption  can  be  accoapKihc 
The  lawa  seem  in  Kcn^nd  to  concipoDd  sc 
those  of  England.  Mr.  Fearon  says,  ^ti 
what  he  terms  good  authority,  that  greKe* 
ruption  exiata  in  the  minor  courts;  tuL» 
some  of  the  judges  are  of  a  low  stamp,  tks 
is  probably  some  foondation  for  the  etee 
There  are  rery  few  conntries  in  whirk  jaca 
is  administered  with  that  integrity  which  pt' 
vaila  in  Great  Britain. 

AaMT,  Natt.  CoMvsncB,  MAMvrAcnm 
AMD  Rbtxncb.— When  the  peace  of  thr  » 
public  seemed  to  be  folly  secured.  aAtr  ■ 
contest  which  estahliahed  its  indepeadnai 
very  small  regular  fiorce  waa  maintuoMd:  kK 
when  the  nation  mshed  into  a  war,  in  tke  }■ 
1812,  the  troops  were  so  far  angmeatd,As 
the  charges  of  the  military  department  tev 
lS,0a),UOO  instead  of  2.00(V0U(»  trf  dollvs:  mL 
in  1814,  20,bmj000  dollars  did  not  pra«c  wm 
than  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  staib  h 
that  year,  the  regular  army  -*~— "^  > 
63,420  men ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  IP 
more  should  be  raised ;  but  the  peace  of  Qtf 
prevented  that  alarming  requisition.  Iki^ 
sent  establiahment  ia  about  WbO  nca.  V* 
militia  amounts  to  nearly  l,fi(l0^iQO  bio. 

The  navy,  at  the  beginning  ot  thejmttL 
consisted  only  of  seven  frigates,  a  few  imft 
and  some  smaller  Teasels ;  but  it  was  imiiti 
in  three  years,  to  sixty-nine,  indndinc  ei^tMi 
ships,  withont  reckoning  schooners  aai  P>- 
boats.  Only  Ave  of  the  ships  had  74  cbm. 
but  the  frigates  were  constructed  npoa  whff 
a  scale,  as  to  be  almost  on  a  par  with  sk^i  * 
the  line.  It  now  consists  of  eleven  sail  of  t^ 
line,  one  ship  of  &4  guns,  fourteen  of  44  (iBa 
two  of  36  guns,  and  fourteen  sloops  of  «r- 
There  are  also  on  the  stocks  fbor  aUpt  of  ^ 
line,  six  fhgates,  and  two  steam  vessels. 

In  commerce  and  navigation,  the  AnoicM 
have  madea  great  progress  since  their ac^ 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  independmce.  Tky 
have  multiplied  their  trading  vcsseb  wilk  * 
most  sednloas  seal,  and  have  visited  c«V 
coast,  without  regard  to  distance  or  dsaf^- 
From  1791  to  1793,  the  annual  exports,  oa  M 
average  of  three  years,  amounted  tn  WUJS 
dollars;  £rom  1810  to  181SL  to  SifiUfiOUl^ 
and  fhmi  1831  to  1833,  to St^lifiai dolkn-  >• 
1837,  the  domestie  exports  had  risen  to  SWM^:' 
dollars.  The  exports  are  floor,  India  o^ 
rice,  flax-seed,  cotton,  tobaeeo^  poc^^  drift 
naval  stores,  animal  products,  ftc. 

Mannfhetnres  are  In  a  floorisU^t  ^'^ 
Their  total  annual  Tsloe  is  supposed  •  ** 
about  itOfiOOfiOO  of  didlan.  Their  iMH*> 
trade  also  flourishei^  in  uiukihw  act  of  ^ 
number  of  narlgnMe  rhcrs,  with  tkr  »•««•* 
\  «iA  ^  caaMU  «ad  uttmnii.  tf  »hieba(»> 
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e  transported  from  Boston  even 
in  territories,  with  sorprising 

rcial  daties  the  greatest  part  of 
ivenne  arises.  That  of  the  year 
1  at  36,743,374  dollars,  of  which 
ormed  three-fourths,  the  rest 
by  light  and  easy  taxation,  and 
ublic  lands.  Most  of  the  taxes 
;  the  war  have  been  repealed, 
has  been  discharged.  During 
irs  the  revenue  luis  varied  from 
,000,000  dollars.  In  1841  there 
more  than  16,000,000  dollars. 
AND  THE  Fine  Abts. — By  lite- 
ientific  profundity,  the  subjects 
States  are  not  remarkably  dis- 
t  they  are  improving  in  both 
ks  of  some  merit  occasionally 
e  transactions  of  societies  and 
>eriodically  published.  Among 
an  writers,  Washington  Irving 
lent  place.  The  wholesale  pi- 
works  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
erican  literature.  In  no  coun- 
e  more  diffused  by  newspapers, 
which  far  exceeds  the  number 
Lced  in  the  British  dominions: 
we  may  add,  is  greater  atten- 
i  government  to  general  educa- 
lolitt  arts  there  are  a  few  cele- 
West,  the  painter,  is  claimed 
icans  for  their  countryman, 
have  no  good  sculptors,  they 
nions  and  skilful  architects. 

STATES,  CHIEF  TOWNS,  &c. 

>RTHEBN    STATES. 

7 SETTS  State,  which  is  divided 
)unties,  is  distinguished  by  the 
)ston,which  was  long  considered 
of  British  America.  The  only 
e  by  which  this  state  is  watered, 
;ticut  and  the  Merrimack;  the 
.  runs  through  the  country,  from 
;  and  the  latter,  rising  in  New 
nrs  for  some  distance  within  the 
>r.  The  country  is  mountainous 
(;  but  the  greatest  elevation, 
ddle  Mountain,  does  not  exceed 
>re  is  found  in  great  quantities  in 
f  this  state;  copper  ore,  black 
yellow  and  red  ochre,  alum,  and 
among  its  products;  and  some 
8  have  been  discovered  at  Sim 

:S. 

tory  are  to  be  found  all  the 
1 :  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  in 
dian  com,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
IX,  hops,  potatoes,  field  beans 
es,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cher- 

uated  on  a  peninsula  of  irre- 
he  extremity  of  Massachusetts 
led  to  the  main  land  by  an  isth- 
:h  end  of  the  town.    It  it  two 


miles  long,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  In  1790 
it  contained  18,000  inhabitants;  but  the  in- 
crease has  since  been  so  considerable,  that,  in 
1830,  it  was  61,392,  among  whom  there  are  no 
slaves,  as  the  rulers  of  this  state,  many  years 
ago,  abolished  slavery  within  its  boundaries. 
The  harbour  will  allow  500  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  good  depth  of  water,  while  the  en- 
trance will  scarcely  admit  two  ships  abreast. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  are  about  80  in  number, 
and  very  convenient  for  vessels.  The  Charles 
river  and  Boston  bridges  are  highly  useful  and 
ornamental  to  the  town:  one  is  1503  feet  long, 
42  feet  broad,  and  stands  on  75  piers;  while  the 
other,  which  is  more  elegant,  rests  on  180  piers, 
and  is  3480  feet  long.  The  view  of  the  town,  from 
the  sea,  is  picturesque.  It  lies  in  a  circular  and 
pleasingly  irregular  form  round  the  harbour, 
and  is  ornamented  with  spires,  above  which  the 
monument  of  Beacon  HUl  rises  pre-eminent; 
on  its  top  is  a  gilt  eagle,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Union,  and  on  the  base  of  the  column  are  in- 
scriptions commemorating  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
On  a  rising  ground,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mall,  stands  the  state-house,  a  structure,  says 
Mr.  Duncan,  "  of  humbler  pretensions,  as  to 
size  and  materials,  than  the  city-hall  of  New 
York,  but  in  situation  and  arcUtectural  out- 
line greatly  superior."  The  same  writer  speaks 
favourably  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Bostonians.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he 
says,  "  their  city  is  far  before  any  other  Ame- 
rican town." 

The  other  tovms  which  contain  the  largest 
population  are  Salem,  a  thriving  commercial 
port, with  14,000 persons;  Charleston,  with 8783, 
and  a  government  dock-yard;  New  Bedford, 
with  7592,  and  an  extensive  whale-fishery;  Glou- 
cester, with  7^18,  who  are  principally  engaged 
in  the  fisheries ;  and  Lowell,  a  recently  created 
manufacturing  town,  which  has  6474  inha> 
bitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  its  numbers. 
From  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
fabrics  are  annually  produced  at  Lowell.  Ply- 
mouth, which  has  4751  inhabitants,  was  the 
first  town  built  in  New  England,  and  is  peo- 
pled principally  by  the  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers.  The  rock  on  which  their  fore- 
fathers landed  was  conveyed,  in  1774,  from 
the  shore  to  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  it  remains  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. The  situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant 
and  healthful. 

Many  important  manufactures  are  carried 
on  by  the  people  of  this  state.  Ship-building 
is  eagerly  prosecuted;  arms  are  skilfully  fabri- 
cated; cabinet-work,  tin-plate-work,  earthen- 
ware, various  articles  in  brass  and  steel,  opti- 
cal and  musical  instruments,  clocks  and 
watches,  are  well  prepared  both  for  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  Amidst  this  attention  to 
profitable  employment,  literature  and  science, 
as  we  before  hinted,  are  not  neglected.  At 
Cambridge,  four  ndlea  ttotn.  'ftoitoo,  ^\&!S& 
has  6000  \nbabitaxkU,  Vtiexe  S»  «^  x)si^^«t«&.i» 
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called  IlawJird  Collotre,  which  has  3()  pro- 
fessors or  tutors,  and  Kenerally  from  2&0  to 
»>»  studenU ;  and,  as  to  its  library,  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  aud  professorships,  it  is  the 
most  distiuifuished  literary  institution  on  this 
continent.  It  ukes  date  from  the  year  1638. 
There  are  two  other  colleKes  ia  the  state,  and 
two  thcoloi^ical  seminaries. 

In  May  ITtsO  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  an  act  for  incorporating  and  establish- 
iuK  an  arademy  for  cultivating  and  promotinic 
arts  and  sciences.  Other  societies  that  tend 
to  enliKhten  the  state,  are  connected  with  the 
pursuit  of  natural  history,  the  improvement  of 
medicine,  the  diffusion  of  polite  learning  and 
general  knowledge,  and  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious truth. 

Maine,  the  most  northern  state  of  the  Union, 
was  long  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  did  not 
take  rank  in  the  confederacy  till  1830.  On  two 
of  its  sides  it  is  bounded  by  New  Brunswick 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  on  another  by  the  At* 
lantic.  It  ii)  divided  into  ten  counties,  and,  in 
l.'<iO,  had  4()(),000  inhabitants.  Its  area,  if  it 
should  consent  to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  of 
the  disputed  territory  which  was  awarded  to  it 
by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  will  be  at  least 
3(),0UO  square  miles ;  but  its  claims  are  much 
more  extensive.  On  the  north  and  north-west 
stretches  a  mountain-ehain,  called  the  Iligh- 
Iniids,  from  which  branches  a  ridge,  called  the 
tiald  Mountain,  24  miles  in  length.  Maine 
hHS  several  insulated  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Katahdin,  which  is  oJii5  feet  high. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Maine  are  the  St.  Croix, 
the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the  .\jidros- 
co;;gin,  aud  the  Saco;  and  it  has  numerous 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. In  the  number  and  goodness  of  its 
harbours  it  surpasses  all  the  other  states.  A 
natural  result  of  this  is,  that  it  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Its  tonnage  is  1(>-J,0UU 
tons,  aud  its  annual  exports  arc  estimated  at 
H(hK)  dollars.  A  large  profit  is  derived  from  its 
tishericR. 

The  climate,  though  cold  and  raw,  rainy  in 
spring,  and  stormy  in  winter,  is  healthy.  Be- 
tween the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  the 
soil  is  fertile;  along  tlic  coast  it  is  the  con- 
trary. Wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, aud  fiax,  are  tlie  prineipal  productions. 
Cultivation  has,  however,  as  yet,  scarcely 
cleared  away  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  the 
forests.  When  the  axe  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress (he  climate  will  probably  be  ameliorated. 
Tnerp  is  an  abundance  oi  iron  in  Maine,  and 
some  lead. 

The  lart;est  town  in  Maine  is  Portland, 
which  w-ns  mnnerly  the  capital;  it  has  a  good 
harbour,  an  extensive  trade,  and  at  least  l.%()00 
inhabitants.  Augusta,  which  is  now  the  seat 
o(  Koveminent,  Viaft  B.pop\AftXVovk.  ot  «lV>^>\v  vviUQ. 
Thi-rc  are  a  ^kaX.  ixuvaXjet  ot  v»\\i«  XAy»itts"«"v>>D>^ 
f\  oin  1100  to  4000  petBon*. 

Maine  baa  two  co\\eKe»,Bo^v\o\ivMi«^NN»A« 
▼iile,  betide  t\»o  iheo\osvca\  %cm\xxw\«*A^«^^^ 


eight  incorporated  academics,  and  nim-T" 
commun  schools,  supported  by  a  pubiu:  '.a 
and  giving  instrurtiuu  to  three-fourths  of  oc 
children  of  the  state. 

New  Hampsuibk,  which  is  divided  it* 
eight  counties,  and  has  on  area  of  !H'J6  iifias 
miles,  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  yisJf. 
and  is  intersected  by  several  ridges  ol  ihco- 
tains,  among  which  are  the  Blue  Ildls,  id 
those  which  divide  the  Connecticut  and  Jiers- 
mack  rivers,  denominated  the  Height  of  Lui 
but  the  White  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whvi 
run  through  this  state,  are  undoubtedly  tte 
highest  in  all  New  England.  The  most  u- 
vated  point,  which  makes  a  majestic  sppw- 
ance  sdong  the  shores  of  MaseachuHtUb  > 
called  Moimt  Washington,  and  is  A^rt  fe^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Other  sniumiu  it 
more  than  5000  feet  high.  I  ron.  lead,  sni  n■^ 
per  are  found  in  this  state.  It  alto  ftoivt* 
red  and  yellow  ochre,  steatites  or  soap-roek.  u 
best  lapis  specularis,  a  kind  of  talc,  coBwa^ 
called  isinglass;  crystal,  alum,  vitnol,  te- 
stone,  and  black  lead. 

The  air  is  healthful,  and  the  weather  iicB- 
monly  serene,  and  not  so  subject  to  nraut 
as  in  the  southern  states :  but  it  is  exum^ 
cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  hoi  » 
great,  though  of  short  duration.  The  ib«a 
mostly  a  sandy  beach,  adjoining  to  wkid* 
salt  marshes,  intersected  by  cm-ks,  tw* 
produce  good  pasture.  The  wide-ipraBi 
hills  are  warm  and  rich;  cattle  thrive  as v 
rocky  moist  land ;  the  drained  swrampt  ka«t 
deep  mellow  soil,  and  the  valleys  are  gcBdi*^! 
very  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chitlvtcb- 
pation  of  the  inhabitants.  Cora,  bop^  «J 
hemp,  are  raised  in  great  quantitiefl.  tai  ^ 
tmcultivated  lands  are  covered  with  ioie>D  » 
pine,  cedar,  oak,  &c. 

Portsmouth  ia  the  chief  town,  and  has  bv: 
than  8000  inhabitants.  Its  harboor  is  ooc  k: 
the  finest  on  the  continent,  havmg  a  suEckk 
depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  bnrdes,  k^ 
being  so  well  defended  ai^ainst  stoimi,  it<* 
ships  may  securely  ride  there  in  any  mum 
Concord  is  a  flourishing  town,  ples«u>lr 
situated  on  the  Merrimack.  It  istbe  Maio< 
government,  and  contains  nearly  -UW  itti- 
bitants.  At  the  small  town  of  Hanover  •> 
Dartmouth  College,  which  has  ten  piuiertW 
and  tutors,  :!00  students,  and  a  libiaiyof  IV 
volumes. 

The  constitution  of  New  Hampshiic;  liif 
that  of  the  Massachuaetts  state,  proridtt  i-r 
the  existence  of  a  senate  and  a  body  of  "P^ 
sentatives,  and  for  the  election  of  a  gown.' 
and  a  council  of  state  by  the  pei^Ie.  Aft 
indeed,  forms  the  government  of  evciy  oM  " 
the  North  American  states ;  but.  in  the  t«'^ 
tories  which  are  not  yet  admitted  ia  diir  fcni 
luto  the  Union,  the  preddent  and  the  timft* 
iat^xMi  «L  ^2kaaCv&!CQ&ahftd  cititen  to  exerrise  iv 

\^\A.\Jfc\    V^    Vt^Sk    «Utajb,-V    ^«>   ^fiMnt^  Vt.'Vk. 
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re  treated  with  hamanitjr.    The  popiilation, 

An   1830,  was  269,328,  and  U  said  to  increase 

somewhat  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Khodb-Islakd,  including  Providence  plan- 

<  ^mtian,  consists  of  five  coanties,  and  is  the 

&»       BBBallest  member  of  the  confederacy,  possess- 

r-4      loBK  only  an  area  of  1228  square  miles.    The 

.  'tf      ckief  xiTers  are  the  Fawcatuck,  Pawtuxet,  and 

t  ^      Vkmldence.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  plenty 

^ee-     fas  several  parts  of  this  state ;  there  is  also  a 

Lzr  ^    iMlne  of  copper,  mixed  with  iron,  strongly  im- 

3k#    yiiPl.M»*^«<  with  loadstone.  Limestone,  marble, 

•?    ^    Hud  anthracite  coal  are  also  found  here.    It  is 

^^  -    m  healthy  a  country  as  any  in  America.    The 

%  -#  vinters,  in  the  maritime  parts,  are  milder  than 

-A^  fai  the  inland  country.    The  summers  are  de- 

*  iRhtftil,  the  heat  being  allayed  by  the  sea- 

-^  keeses. 

"^  The  principal  towns  are  Providence  and 
•■  Newport.  The  former  is  situated  at  the  head 
*  Mi  Narraganset  Bay,  and  is  a  large,  liandsome, 
I  Md  wealthy  town,  containing  several  elegant 
1.  kdldings,  and  about  17,000  inhabitante.  It 
kid  two  philosophical  societies,  wliich  are  now 
'  Mited.  Newport  stands  at  the  south-west  end 
§i  Bhode  Island,  and  has  between  8U00  and  9000 
fahafaitants.  A  fine  harbour  spreads  westward 
the  town,  and  the  entrance  is  easy  and 


t  town  of  Bristol  prosecutes  a  considerable 

t  with  AAica,  the  West  Indies,  and  different 

I  of  the  United  States:  but  the  cliief  com- 

!  of  Rhode  Island  is  at  present  carried  on 

,  ly  the  inhabitants  of  Providence.  The  exports 
an  flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  grain, 
provisions  of  various  kinds,  cotton,  and  linen ; 
aad  the  imports  consist  of  European  and  West 
ladian  goods,  and  logwood  from  the  bay  of 
Boadoras. 

CoH3iacTicnT,  which  is  divided  into  eight 
eoonties,  and  has  an  area  of  4664  square  miles, 
fa  aitoated  to  the  south  of  the  Massachusetts 
■tate,  and  stretches  90  miles  along  the  coast. 
Ita  population  is  about  300,000.  The  river  of 
that  name  traverses  the  province,  and  the 
eoontiy  is  also  fertilized  by  the  Ilousatonic 
and  the  Thames.  Ores  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead;  native  silver,  containing  arsenic,  and 
vnited  with  bismuth;  marble,  and  fine  red 
■tone;  dolomite,  or  magnesian  lime-stone; 
eobalt  and  plumbago;  jasper,  beryl,  and  gar- 
nets, are  found  in  this  state.  The  climate  and 
vegetable  produce  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Maasachnsetts.  The  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  in  some  cases  very  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  almost  entirely  of  English  descent; 
there  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans,  and 
very  few  Scottish  or  Irish  people,  in  any  part 
of  the  state. 

There  are  many  pleasant  towns,  both  mari- 
time and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  contains 
five  cities,  which  have  extensive  jurisdiction  in 
civil  causes.  Two  of  these,  Uartford  and  Jiew 
Harea,  are  tUtemate  capitals  of  the  state.  The 

Jbnaer  i»  legalarly  built,  and  tiie  streeta  inter- 
meet  each  other  at  right  aaglea.    It  baa  about 


10,000  inhabitants ;  New  Haven  has  more  than 
11,000.  The  other  cities  are  New  London,  Nor- 
wich, and  Middletown.  In  the  small  tovms 
and  villages,  the  houses  are  generally  built  of 
wood,  sometimes  with  only  one  story;  their 
sides  are  painted  white;  their  sloping  roofs  are 
covered  with  shingles,  and  painted  of  a  slate 
colour ;  and,  with  sash  windows,  green  Venetian 
shades  on  the  outside,  and  neat  rails  and  steps» 
they  make  a  pretty  appearance.  The  country 
is  well  cultivated,  and  the  people  seem  to  enjoy 
competence  and  comfort. 

All  religions  that  are  consistent  with  the 
peace  ot  society  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut ; 
yet  there  are  few  sectarian  varieties  in  this 
state.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  there  are  also  Episcopalians  and 
Baptists. 

Yale  College,  at  New  naven,is  a  respectable 
seminary  of  learning:  it  was  founded  in  the 
year  1701,  and  has  generally  more  students 
tlum  any  other  seminary  in  the  Union.  At 
Hartford  there  is  a  college,  called  Washington 
College,  which  is  under  Episcopalian  direction. 
Academies  have  likewise  been  established  at 
Greenfield,  Plainfield,  Norwich,  Windham,  and 
other  places.  Almost  every  town  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  each  district  has  a  public 
school  during  a  greater  or  less  part  of  every 
year.  A  thirst  for  learning  prevails  among  all 
ranks;  and  more  young  men,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  receive  a  public  education,  than 
in  any  other  state. 

VsRMo:(T  is  an  inland  country,  and  is  hilly, 
but  not  rocky.  It  lies  between  Lower  Canada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts, is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  and  has 
about  285,IKM)  inhabitants.  To  the  westward  of 
the  mountains  is  a  very  spacious  tract,  well 
adapted  for  tillage.  The  streams  are  small, 
but  the  land  is  well  watered,  and  affords  the 
best  pasturage.  Very  fine  oxen  are  reared  in 
this  state ;  horses  also  are  bred  for  exi>ortation. 
Birch,  sugar-maple,  ash,  butter-nut,  white  oak 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  many  other  trees, 
are  abundantly  furnished.  The  maple  furnishes 
annually  6,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  soil  is 
well  fitted  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
hemp,  &c. 

Mines  of  iron  are  worked  in  this  state  with 
skill  and  effect.  Jasper,  pyrites,  fine  porcelain 
clay,  and  beautiful  marble,  are  found  in  various 
parts;  and  among  the  curiosities  may  be  men- 
tioned a  natural  stooe  bridge,  affording  a  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Lamoille. 

There  are  few  towns  in  this  state.    Mont- 
pellier,  though  it  has  only  1800  inhabitants,  is 
the  capital  of  the  state.    The  towns  are  gene- 
rally  small;   the   largest   being   Burlington> 
Middleburg,  and  Bennington;  the  first  of  which 
has  3600  inhabitants,  and  each  ot  xYvb  V«<^  o.'Ctisc^ 
nearly  tlie  same  number.   Vi\\.\i  tt«w^  \»  \Xit 
manners  and  habits  of  lYie  •^eo\\ft,"^'t."^*»^'^ 
■ays,  "  Every  member  ot  tbe  taxoa.-?  \»  wsOw^S 
employed.     The  \abour«  ol  x\ift  %»V^  »f^  V 
formed  only  by  the  mcTv,  eiicc^x  Vsv  \v«n 
t  V  ¥  "i 
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wheo  the  women  assist.  Mothers  none  their 
own  cliildren,  aa«i  the  young  dauKhters  cook, 
Hpin,  weave  and  kuit.  In  winter,  the  favourite 
amusement  is  dancini;.  The  farmer  and  day- 
labourer  partake  of  the  same  fare.  Like  the 
iahabitants  of  most  new  countries,  they  are 
hardy,  industrious,  frugal,  and  jealous  of  their 
freedom."  There  are  public  schools  in  every 
parish,  and  two  universities,  at  Burlington  and 
Middleborg. 

MIDDLE   STATES. 

New  York  is  an  extensive  and  flourishing 
province,  divided  into  fifty-six  counties,  with 
at  least  2,000,0UU  of  inhabitants.  Its  length, 
firom  east  to  west,  is  about  3i0  miles,  and  its 
breadth  3M  miles.  Its  area  is  about  46,000 
square  miles.  It  boasts  of  the  Iludson,  or 
North  River,  which  rises  in  an  elevated  spot  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  flows  into 
the  sea  after  a  course  of  25U  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable lor  sloops  of  80  tons  to  Albany,  and  for 
ships  to  the  city  of  Iludson.  On  the  Mohawk, 
which,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  joins  it 
above  Albany,  is  a  large  cataract,  called  the 
Cohoes,  the  water  of  wtxich  falls  30  feet  per< 
pendicular;  but,  including  the  descent  above, 
the  fall  is  fiO  feet. 

Great  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  fonnd  in  this 
state ;  a  silver-mine  has  been  worked  at  Philips- 
burg;  and  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  various 
other  minerals,  are  found,  some  of  them  in 
abundance.  The  mineral  springs  of  Ballstown, 
Saratoga,  and  New  Lebanon,  are  in  great 
repute.  The  springs  of  Onondago  produce  ex- 
cellent salt  i  and  a  spring  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Susquehannah  county,  impregnated  with 
nitre. 

This  province  enjoys  a  favourable  tempera- 
ture, and  the  air  is  healthy.  Though  the  face 
of  the  country  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy  toward 
the  nea,  yet,  as  you  recede  from  the  coast,  the 
eye  is  entertained  with  the  gradual  swelling  of 
bdlls,  which  become  large  in  proportion  as  you 
advance  into  the  country.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley, 
flax,  and  truit  in  great  abiudance  and  per- 
fection. The  timber  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  New  England. 

The  city  of  New  York  stands  on  the  south- 
west end  of  York  Island,  which  is  12  miles  long, 
and  near  3  miles  in  breadth,  admirably  situated 
for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river, 
where  it  is  3  miles  broad,  and  proves  a  noble 
conveyance  from  Albany  and  many  other  in- 
land towns  toward  Canada  and  the  lakes.   The 
city  extends  about  3  miles  on  the   Hudson 
river,  and  about  4  miles  on  the  East  river.    It 
is  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery:  in  the  fort 
is  a  spacious  mansion-house  for  the  use  of  the 
1^ vemor.  i^any  of  t,Ue  Uuuw%  &i«  verv  elegant, 
<«iid   there   are  se^eiai  VvanAvjinfc  Y^xsLA^vuip.*, 
the   most  cousvicuoua  ol  >ii\v\t\i.  vs  x\ifc  tw^ 
iiAlli  but  moat  part*  oixixeiovitvMC    ,  .v,,,^^.^ 
built.    AsreatpropoTV>«uolvW^«^^^--^ 
who.  in  1830,  wnouiiV«i  to  *iV^V3«o.  wvvv  .«^ 


rapidly  increaaing.  are  the  posterity 
Dutch  families  which  remained  here 
surrender  of  the    New    Netherlandt 
English.     The  state  of  society  and 
in  this  city,  may  thus  be  sketched, 
are  fond  of  social  meetings,  and  pm 
dulge  in  eating  and  drinking,  partic 
the  latter  practice :  they  are  more  « 
polite,   more   good-humoored    than 
The  ladies  are  possessed  of  con»ider 
sonal   attraetions;  their  manners  a 
able,  and  they  dreaa  with  neatness 
gance. 

Albany,  which  is  the  seat  of  goi 
being  situated  on  a  fine  river,  at  th 
sloop-navigation,  sorrounded  w  ith  a  i 
tiy,  and  the  storehouse  of  the  trade 
nada  and  the  lakes,  cannot  but  6* 
wealth  and  consequence.  Twelve  3 
it  had  nearly  26,0UU  inhabitants. 

New  York  possesses  numerous 
towns,  some  of  which  are  thickly 
Troy  has  17,000  inhabitanu;  Bruoklyc 
Utica,  10,2UU-,  Rochester,  15.0U);  anc 
16,000. 

The  situation  of  New  York,  with  r 
foreign  markets,  has  decidedly  the  p 
to  any  of  the  states.  It  has.  at  all  1 
the  year,  a  short  and  easy  access  to  t 
It  comnumds  the  trade  of  a  great  p 
of  the  best  settled  and  best  cultivate 
the  United  States.  It  contains  a  grea 
of  persons  who  are  employed  iu  variu 
facturcs,  particularly  wheel-carriages, 
cabinet-work,  cutlery,  t^lasa,  chicks, 
mathematical  and  musical  instrumer 

The  university  of  the  state  is  in  tl 
New  York,  and  has  I7  professors  a 
230stude&u.  A  college  was  erecte< 
York,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  y 
but,  as  the  assembly  was  at  that  tin 
into  parties,  it  was  formed  on  a  o 
plan,  and  has,  for  that  reason,  never 
the  encouragement  which  might  nai 
expected  for  a  public  scminarr  in  so 
a  city.  It  is  now  called  Columbia 
Union  College  was  established  at  Sk 
in  1794;  and,  in  1812.  that  of  Has 
Oneida  coonty,  was  tounded.  There  b 
college  at  Geneva.  Besides  these,  1 
two  medical  coUefccs,  and  three  th 
seminaries.  There  are  also,  in  difler 
of  the  state,  eleven  incorporated  ar 
and  it  is  provided  that  schools  shall 
blished.  one  at  least  in  every  distrK 
bquare  miles.  A  respectable  society, 
rary  and  phikwophicsd description,  wa 
in  the  capital,  in  1816;  history  is  r 
cultivated  by  another  association ;  an 
has  been  formed  fbr  tbe  promotion  o 
arts,  and  another  tor  natvral  history. 
"^w*  ^-s.««vi  •wtaii»<^«^  along  the 
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censac,  Rariton,  and  Passaic ;  on  the 
liich  is  a  cataract:  the  height  of  the 
a  which  the  water  falls  is  about  70 
^ndicular.  The  climate  is  nearly  the 
h  that  of  New  York :  the  soil  is  va- 
least  one  fourth  part  of  the  province 
I  sandy  land,  producinf^  pines  and 
the  other  parts  in  general  are  good, 
uce  excellent  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and 
orn.  In  this  state  are  many  iron 
td  there  formerly  was  copper,  but  the 
ve  been  exhausted. 

a  is  the  capital  of  New  Jersey ;  but  it 
lourishes  in  trade  nor  in  population, 
lOt  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  New- 
h  has  manufactures  of  carriages,  sad- 
.  shoes,  has  a  population  of  11,000. 
IS  next  in  importance  are  New  Bruns- 
;h  8000  inhabitunts,  and  Patterson, 
same  number.  The  chief  manufac- 
those  of  iron,  leather,  glass,  woollen, 
>n.  Agriculture  is  the  most  prevalent 
at  the  same  time,  learning  is  not 
or  disregarded ;  for  there  are  two  col- 
i  at  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  at 
1,  and  sixteen  incorporated  academies; 
erary  and  philosophical  society  was 
1  in  1825. 

rLTANiA  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
miles  long,  and  170  miles  broad,  and 
ea  of  47,500  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
one  counties,  and,  in  1830,  had  a  po- 
}f  1,348,2:33  souls,  which  was  increas- 
e  rate  of  28^  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
are  the  Delaware,  which  is  navigable 
n  200  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the 
.nnah,  Schuylkill,  Juniata,  Alleghany, 
ongahela ;  which,  with  the  numerous 
Delaware  Bay,  capable  of  containing 
St  fleets,  render  this  state  admirably 
r  inland  and  foreign  trade.  Iron  ore 
and  eopper  and  lead  are  found  in 
ces.  Limestone  is  common,  as  are 
al  kinds  of  marble ;  and  in  the  middle 
!m  parts  there  is  abundance  of  coal. 
3f  the  country,  air,  soil,  and  produce, 
laterially  differ  fh>m  those  of  New 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour 
irlvania.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear, 
ters  continue  from  December  till 
nd  are  so  cold,  that  the  Delaware, 
iry  broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  The 
if  July,  August,  and  September,  are 
itolerably  hot;  but  the  country  is 
by  frequent  cool  breezes, 
be  remarked,  in  general,  that  in  all 
the  states,  from  New  York  to  the 
extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild 
iree  or  four  species,  all  different  jfrom 
have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from 
It  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate, 
il;  or,  what  is  much  more  probable, 
>ult  in  the  plautera,  tbey  hare  yet 
10  good  wine.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
e  timber  of  these  atates,  that  toivarJ 
if  act  ao  good  for  abipiiing  as  that 


of  the  more  northern  conntries.  The  farther 
southward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  less 
compact,  and  rives  easily;  which  property, 
however,  while  it  renders  it  less  serviceable  for 
ships,  makes  it  more  useful  for  staves.  In 
point  of  manufactures,  Pennsylvania  ranks 
high  among  the  states. 

The  Pennsylvanians  are  principally  the  de- 
scendants of  English,  Irish,  and  Germans, 
beside  the  posterity  of  Scots,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Swedes,  and  Danes.  The  Friends  and  Episco- 
palians are  chiefly  of  English  extraction,  and 
compose  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  live  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Chester,  Philadelphia,  Backs,  and 
Montgomery.  The  Irish  are  mostly  Presby- 
terians, but  some  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Germans  compose  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
inhabitants :  they  are  of  various  persuasions, 
but  resemble  each  other  in  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  industry,  and  economy.  The 
Baptists  are  chiefly  the  offspring  of  emigrants 
firom  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous.  A  propor- 
tionate assemblage  of  the  national'  prejudices, 
manners,  customs,  religious  and  political  sen- 
timents of  all  these,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
Pennsylvanian  character. 

Pennsylvania  contains  several  considerable 
towns,  such  as  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Pitts- 
burg ;  the  latter  of  which  has  50,000  inhabitants, 
and. is  called  the  Birmingham  of  the  west;  but 
Philadelphia  eclipses  the  rest.  This  city  was 
built  according  to  the  plan  of  the  famous 
William  Penn.  It  is  situated  126  miles  from 
the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  bay  and  river, 
and  55  in  the  south-east  direction.  It  forms  an 
oblong  square,  about  one  mile  from  north  to 
south,  and  two  from  east  to  west;  lying  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  about  five  miles  in  a 
right  line  above  the  confluence  of  those  rivers. 
It  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles.  Of  these  there  were 
originally  nine,  which  were  crossed  by  twenty- 
three,  running  north  and  south.  The  squares 
thus  formed,  in  the  original  plan,  were  1S4; 
but,  as  several  have  lately  been  intersected  by 
new  streets,  the  number  now  exceeds  300.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  is  well  paved  with 
brick,  and  furnished  with  common  sewers  and 
gutters;  so  that  the  streets  are  in  general  kept 
very  clean  and  neat.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally of  brick,  three  stories  high,  constructed 
in  a  plain  decent  style,  without  much  display 
of  ornament.  The  public  buildings  are  nume- 
rous, and  surpass  those  in  most  of  the  other 
states.  The  state-house  is  a  magnificent 
building;  an  elegant  court-house,  or  town- 
hall,  stands  on  the  left  of  the  state- house,  and 
on  the  right,  a  philosophical  hall;  and  two 
public  banks,  one  merely  proviacvaX.xAy*^'^^^*^ 
for  the  United  States,  \vaNfe  ^JfteTv  ettcxt^.  vw.  ^ 
fine  style  of  Grecian  atcVv\X*cx\xTe.  Tafc  v*-^'*^- 
lation  of  this  city  is  abouX  \-40,v«m,mv^  v^  wwv- 
tains  90  churches.  v«,»\*vv- 

Philadclphla  ubounda  yiWVv   -a^e^wX   xxv-svwo^ 
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tioni.  The  oniTeniity  wax  orfctnized  on  a  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  which  haa  since 
been  improf  ed.  The  medicid  school  belonging 
to  this  leminary  haa  Ionic  eiyoyed  gn»t  cele- 
brity. There  axe  also  eijcht  ttte  schools,  a 
philosophical  society,  an  academy  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  many  charitable  institutions  There 
are  eight  minor  coUegee  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia, 
which  covers  ten  acres  of  ground,  is  celebrated 
for  its  admirable  regulations;  for,  instead  of 
being  a  scene  of  idleness,  debauchery,  and  pro- 
fanity, it  is  a  place  of  well-conducted  labour, 
and  a  school  of  reformation.  In  this  state,  by 
a  very  proper  and  laudable  regulation,  no  of- 
fences are  capitally  punished,  except  murder 
and  the  burning  of  a  house;  and  crimes  have 
rince  declined  both  in  frequency  and  in  atrocity. 

The  Dbla WARE  state,  wliich  consists  of  three 
counties,  and  has  a  population  of  about  80,000^ 
is  a  small  tract  along  that  river,  compre* 
bending  only  2200  square  miles,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  island,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  states.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy,  ex- 
rept  in  some  parts,  where  then  are  large  quan- 
tities of  stagnant  water.  The  soil  along  the 
river,  and  aa  far  as  eight  or  ten  miles  in  the 
interior,  is  a  rich  clay,  adapted  to  agriculture: 
thence  to  the  swamps  it  is  light,  sandy,  and  of 
inferior  quality.  Wheat  grows  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  not  only  to  be  particularly  sought  by 
all  native  dealers  in  flour,  but  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  its  superior  qualities  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  territory  also  produces  abundant 
crops  of  Indian  com,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax, 
and  potatoes. 

Dover,  being  the  seat  of  government,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital;  but  Wilmington  is  the 
most  considerable  town  in  the  state ;  yet  it  is 
Mud  to  contain  only  6(i28  Inhabitants.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  like  Philadelphia. 
The  Delaware  canal,  which  connects  the  river 
of  that  name  with  the  Chesapeake,  is  navigable 
for  small  sea  vessels.  It  is  only  14  miles  long, 
but  cost  2,(N)0,000  dollars.  In  one  part  it  was 
cut,  for  4  miles,  through  a  hill  90  feet  high.  A 
bridge  crosses  it  of  a  single  arch,  wliich  has 
255  feet  span. 

Mabtlaxd  is  divided  by  the  bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, which  is  180  miles  in  length,  and  has  on 
each  side  many  navigable  branches.  The 
^nreatest  branch  is  the  Potowmac,  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  this  province.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  and  the  soil  in  general  fertile. 
Annapolis,  the  capital,  exhibits  many  elegant 
mansions,  and  a  noble  state-house;  but  it  has 
not  more  than  2700  inhabitants.  It  has  a  col- 
lege, with  a  library  of  3000  volumes.  Baltimore 
is  the  largest  town  in  this  state,  and  has  a 
population  of  80,000:  it  standi  on  the  north 
side  of  the  PaUpsco,  at  «  small  distance  from 
its  junction  witk  t\i«  CVieuL^caSbt,  sxqmxi^  ota 
of  the  flnett  batbotna  \a  kxoMca.  "Vx  \«»a» 


with  the  other  atatei,  with  the  West  Iniin. 
and  with  acme  parta  of  Earope.  In  ise;,  ur 
mercantile  tonnsKe  was  neariy  TmW  tm 
Tlie  planters  and  merchants  export  tobsca 
wheat,  flour,  pi«c-iron,  lumber,  and  flax-Hri: 
and  receive,  in  rtrtnm,  dotliing  for  thn&ieta 
and  their  slaves,  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  and  ete 
commodities.  The  balance  is  gencnUra 
their  favour. 

The  Catholics,  who  have  a  cathedral  nil 
college  at  Baltimore,  continue  to  pmitmam 
in  Maryland;  but  they  tolerate  all  the  r» 
testant  aecta.  The  Episcopalians  and  Picrif 
terians  are  nest  to  them  in  point  of  aaaiko'. 

From  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maiylaii 
small  tract,  contAining  KiQ  square  aije^sa 
withdrawn,  in  179U.  for  the  formatioBofBd^ 
tinct  territory,  called  CoLmBiA,  whick  k^ 
came  the  aeat  of  the  federal  govemflMfl^  ■ 
IHOO.    It  la  divided  into  two  countie*,  tai,  a 
1830.  had  a  population  of  M\WO  penoaa.  *kii 
was  increaaing  at  the  rate  of  2u  per  reat.  iia 
years.  A  stately  edifice,  called  the  C«piliii,kil 
been  previously  erected  for  the  meeUB<i  rf*» 
legislature,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
with  the  Eaatem  Branch ;  and  a 
town  quickly  roae  into  existence^  wkkk*- 
ceived  the  name  of  Waahington.    It  vai  tA 
on  a  regular  plan,  upon  such  portioas  rftal 
aa  were  ceded  to  the  sUte  by  private  ynf* 
tors,  who  expected  to  reimburse  theaudwlf 
the  augmented  value  of  the  remaiiuif  |* 
The  private  houses  are  neat  and  eommtSmi 
but  there  are  few  particularly  hanilti—  Ai 
public  buildings  were  exposed  to  hofCki* 
rage,  in  1814,  bj  the  success  of  a  hodyrfl» 
tish  invadera,  who,  in  revenge  fiir  kmnm 
ravages  in  Canada,  set  fire  to  the  hall  if  *^ 
sembly,  the  president's  house,  the  ticsM^ 
war  office,  navy  yard,  and  other  nsetsl  sad  •- 
namental  parta  of  the  new  city;  buttkea^ 
chief  haa  since  been  repaired,  in  a  better  ffjk 
of  architecture.    The  city  is  said,  wtthoat  tK 
suburbs,  to  contain  about  Idjcnt 
It  extends  from  the  north-west  to  the 
east  about  4^   milea,   and  from  the 
east  to  the  south-west,  about  2|  miks :  bn  ikt 
houses  are  thinly  scattered  over  this  nk 
space.    The  Pennsylvania-atreec  b  IM  Ieci  ■ 
breadth,  and  a  mile  in  length.    Cotaahais^ 
lege,  in  Washington,  has  eight  iwuiisien  ■a' 
a  library  of  400U  volumea.     A  eaaal  has  !«■ 
cut  through  the  city,  on  which  paiisaf  h** 
ply;  and  a  strong  but  not  elegant  bridntcw- 
necta  the  town  with  the  western  siie  of  ^ 
river.    It  is  said,  that  the  chief  obsieet  flf  »» 
change  of  the  ci^dtal  wma.  to  secure  the  k» 
lature  from  inanlt  or  intimidatioa.  by  in* 
its  meetings  in  a  place  which  is  onder  ihei» 
mediate  control  and  antliority  of  the 
There  are  two  other  tamvm  ia  the 
V^A«v«tt«iwaL,wbiek  ia  the  poet  of  Wl 


at  a  imWeraity,  medical  oo\Ve«p,  w^^  ^.^'"'^  X'tTl^^'^^ 
other  public  iwUiuttena.    TVv*  ttj^e  «^^«J^xWv^^j^^ 

land  ia  prlndpallT  carted  on  ttom  «^^»  ^'^  ^**~ 
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lA,  wbicb  in  shape  is  an  irre^i^lar  pa- 
in, of  about  3o0  miles  by  230  miles, 
;a  of  nearly  70,000  square  miles,  and 
112  counties,  with  a  population,  in 
211,405  inhabitants.  This  state  pos- 
eat  natural  advantafi^es.  It  abounds 
;rals ;  it  has  a  multitude  of  rivers,  and 
oil;  but  the  climate  is  not  the  most 

In  the  summer  the  heat  is  exces- 
gh  not  without  refreshioK  sea  breezes. 
her  is  changeable,  and  the  changeB 
tn  and  violent.  The  frosts  come  on 
the  least  warninK.  A  warm  day  is 
s  succeeded  by  such  an  intense  cold 
ening  as  will  freeze  over  the  largest 
he  air  and  seasons  depend  much  upon 
,  as  to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 

In  winter,  the  air  is  usually  clear 

The  spring  is  about  a  month  earlier 

England;  in  April  there  are  frequent 

May  and  June  the  heat  increases; 

aimmer  is,  for  some  weeks,  like  that 

enjoy;  but,  in  July  and  August,  the 

les  stagnant  and  violently  hot.     In 

rr  the  weather  generally  changes,  and 

as  ensue,  which  occasion  all  the  train 

s  incident  to  a  moist  climate.   Thun- 

ightning  are  here  frequent,  but  not 

hievous. 

the  Virginian  rivers  are  the  James, 
1  Rappahannock.  The  first  has  many 
branches ;  and  the  three  streams,  at 
aces,  approach  within  a  mile  of  each 
V'here  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
I  and  falls,  short  canals  supply  the 
tntiuuity.  The  Potowmac,  which  rises 
leghany  mountains,  has  a  course  of 

There  are  several  other  streams  of 
ble  magniti'de.  In  mineral  springs 
surpasses  all  the  other  states.  The 
this  country  abound  with  all  sorts  of 
i,  and  no  underwood  or  bushes  gtovr 
tern ;  so  that  people  travel  with  ease 
hem  on  horseback,  under  a  fine  shade, 
feuds  them  from  the  sun;  the  plains 
lelled  with  flowers  and  flowering 
f  the  richest  colours  and  most  fra. 
nt.  Medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  par- 
the  snake-root  and  ginseng,  are  here 
plenty ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  grain 
t  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Mine- 
nd  in  Virginia.  Mines  of  gold,  iron, 
coal,  are  already  wrought,  and  copper 
I  in  the  Blue  Kidge. 
the  curious  works  of  nature  in  Vir- 
the  natural  bridge,  270  feet  above  the 
er  Cedar  Creek ;  the  passage  of  the 
c,  through  the  Blue  Ridge;  two  magni- 
alactitical  caves ;  and  the  Blowing 
;nce  issues  a  continual  current  of  air, 
lough  to  beat  down  the  weeds  at  a 
of  sixty  feet.  Some  of  the  works  of 
t  Amerieaa  race  are  also  to  be  Been 
L  TAat  state  coutaina  one  of  the 
wwMia  the  \  alley  of  the  Ohio.     Its 


base  is  300  feet  in  diameter,  its  apex  60  feet,  its 
perpendicular  height  70  feet,  and  it  encloses 
several  thousand  skeletons. 

Unfavourable  accounts  are  given  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people.  The  yoimg  men  are  said 
to  be  gamblers,  jockeys,  and  fond  of  brutal 
sports.  At  almost  all  the  taverns  or  inns  on 
the  public  roads,  there  are  billiard-tables  and 
back-gammon  boards,  cards,  and  other  inxple- 
ments  for  various  games.  A  passion  for  the 
barbarous  diversion  of  cock-fighting  is  parti- 
cularly predominant.  This  dissipation  of  man- 
ners is  the  consequence  of  indolence  and 
luxury,  which  are  the  firuit  of  African  slavery. 
Mr.  Warden  makes  no  mention  of  these  diver- 
sions ;  but  says,  that  "  the  amusements  of  the 
Virginians  are  hunting  the  deer  and  the  fox, 
also  horse-racing,  ball-playing,  fowling,  and 
dancing."  He  also  affirms  that  the  "horrible 
practice  of  gouging,  or  scooping  out  the  eye 
by  an  artftil  exertion  of  the  thumb,  baa  entirely 
ceased." 

The  principal  towns  of  Virginia  are  Richmond , 
the  capital,  and  Norfolk.  Richmond  contains 
about  17,000  inhabitants.  Norfolk  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  commercial  towns,  and  has  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  in  the  towns 
are  generally  of  scantling  and  boards,  lathed 
and  plastered  within,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
side; and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  shingles. 
The  habitations  of  the  poor  are  log-huts,  the 
interstices  of  the  wood  being  filled  up  with  mud ; 
but  the  rich  planters  build  more  substantially, 
of  brick  or  stone. 

There  is  a  college  at  Williamsburg,  founded 
by  King  William  III.,  who  gave  ^2000  toward 
the  building,  and  20,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
endowment.  It  has  a  president,  five  pro- 
fessors, and  other  officers.  The  academy  in 
Prince  Edward  county  has  been  erected  into  a 
college,  by  tb<  name  of  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege; but  it  will  only  accommodate  sixty  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  the  colleges  of  Randolph 
Macon,  in  Brunswick  county,  and  Washington, 
in  Rockbridge  county. 

Mr.  JeflFerson,  who  was  for  some  years  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ability  and  public  virtue,  re- 
solved to  devote  a  great  part  of  his  property  to 
the  erection  of  a  university,  on  a  better  plan 
and  with  more  judicious  arrangements  than 
those  of  the  collegiate  seminaries  of  Virginia. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near 
Ctiarlotteville,  and  consists  of  four  parallel 
ranges  of  handsome  buildings  in  the  Grecian 
style,  comprehending  pavilions,  as  the  lodg 
ings  of  the  professors  are  called,  hotels,  and 
chambers  for  212  students;  and,  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  health,  a  gymnasium  has  been 
added.  This  great  undertaking  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  liberality  ol  X-\ie  ?,ov«.ra\»KQX» 
and  promisea  to  floutiak  va  u\i\ixi  «a^  vcv 
fame. 

North   Cabomsa.  w  about  ^"iQ  tcv\\^%  vjv 
length,  and  120  in  bt«t&it\i\  V^as  »»  ax*i».  «». 
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49,500  square  miles,  and  contains  63  counties. 
lu  population,  in  1830,  was  737,987  souls,  of 
which  one-third  were  slaves.  In  its  whole 
width,  for  60  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  perfectly 
level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  tract  lies  in 
forests,  and  is  barren;  but  on  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Boanoke, 
the  land  is  fertile.  The  western  hilly  parts 
are  also  fruitful,  aboundiuK  with  springs  and 
rivulets;  and  through  the  other  parts  are 
glades  of  rich  swamp,  and  ridges  of  good  oak- 
land.  Sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country 
rises  into  hills  and  mountains.  'W'heat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  flax,  grow  well  in  the  back 
hilly  settlements;  Indian  com  in  all  parts. 
Cotton  and  hemp  are  also  considerably  culti- 
vated, and  might  be  raised  in  much  greater 
plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted  yearly;  for  the 
stalk  dies  with  the  tront.  The  labour  of  one 
man  will  produce  1000  lbs.  in  the  seeds,  or 
250  lbs.  fit  for  manufiurturing.  The  large  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is 
almost  universally  pitch-pine,  which  is  a  tall 
handsome  tree,  far  superior  to  the  pitch-pine 
of  the  northern  states.  The  swamps  abound 
with  cypress  and  bay-trees.  The  principal  rivers 
of  the  state  are  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Boanoke, 
and  the  Pamlico.  Iron  is  also  abundant  in 
one  part  of  the  state,  and  lead  and  plumbago 
have  also  been  found.  But  its  most  singu- 
lar produce  is  gold.  Through  the  tract  of 
country  which  runs  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  there  runs  a  sort  of  auriferous 
zone,  in  some  places  more  than  40  miles  wide, 
which  extends  northward  into  Virginia,  and 
southward  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  most 
productive  in  North  Carolina.  About  thirty 
years  ago  several  lumps  of  gold  were  found  in 
this  state,  one  of  which  weighed  28  lbs.  Since 
then,  the  search  for  this  metal  has  been  stea- 
dily pursued,  and  large  quantities  have  been 
annually  procured.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
amount  obtained  has  been  declining  since  lKi3; 
but  this  is  not  certain.  "  No  shafts,"  says 
Mr.  Buckingham,  "  have  yet  been  sunk  deeper 
than  120  feet ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  owners 
and  renters  of  land  work  their  several  lots 
without  the  use  of  machinery,  merely  digging, 
raking,  and  washing  the  earth;  though  others 
of  large  capital  have  mills  worked  by  steam, 
with  water-power  for  grinding  the  ore,  and 
crucibles  for  fining  it.  What  is  especially  re- 
markable is  this,  that  in  excavating  the  earth, 
old  shafts  are  sometimes  opened,  and  machi- 
nery and  tools  used  by  some  former  race,  who 
worked  their  mines  before  the  Europeans  had 
a  footing  on  this  continent,  are  discovered. 
Among  these  are  crucibles,  which  are  so  supe- 
rior to  any  now  made,  that  the  Messrs.  Bissels, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  a  large  mining  esta- 
blishment there,  samtI  tlhax.  X^mtj  >qk««  xiS^^l 
them,  and  found  t\iem  loAwrt.  \w\cft  ot  >i>M«fe 
times  as  long  as  e^en  tYve  iaLew.S»xi  cx\Mi\\>\«»j^ 
the  beat  of  modern  u*e  kqSl  TftKKoSMX>«e 


mentioned,  of  a  highly  civilized  hut  now  exaxi 
race,  are  calculated  to  excite  wonder  and  mtih. 
Whence  came  that  race  ?    How  did  it  periik* 

Newbem  is  the  largest  town,  and  vsi  fr 
merly  the  residence  of  the  governor:  itspoft 
lation  is  4O0O.  Edenton,  Wilmington,  ll^ik 
Hillsborough,  Salisbury,  and  Fayenni&i 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  been  the  seats  of  tke  fat 
ral  assembly.  Raleigh,  which  stands  nesrix 
centre  of  the  state,  haa  lately  been  estalKiiii 
as  the  capital,  though  it  is  an  insijniifiae 
town  in  point  of  extent  and  population,  ititof 
only  SOOO  inhabitants. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  the  iriv 
bitants  were  attached  to  brutal  diveniaHsl 
barbarouB  practices,  particularly  boxing,  fas' 
ing,  and  cock-fighting;  but  this  is  notMrik 
general  character.  From  the  charge  of  oBt- 
perance,  however,  they  cannot  so  tuSij^ 
vindicated.  They  are  fond  of  drinking  ^i* 
undiluted,  particularly  whisky  and  fMt^ 
brandy;  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every saK< 
the  Union,  this  practice  is  shameAiIlr  P 
valent. 

North  Carolina  has  the  honour  and  At  ri- 
vantage  of  a  university.  It  is  situated  oa  Qs 
pel  Ilill,  in  Orange  county,  and  hsi  t» 
professors,  and  a  library  of  5000  volma.  i 
medical  society  was  incorporated  ia  IW;  f 
there  are  academies  of  considerable  refMOP* 
at  Warren  Town  and  other  places. 

South  Cabolitia,  divided  into  S9  (BcM 
is  about  275  miles  long,  and  120  mikt  «A 
and  has  an  area  of  32,000  square  miiei,  ^* 
population,  in  1830.  of  5S1.18S  sonUofstas 
considerably  more  than  half  were  skna  ^ 
is  traversed  by  finely -wooded  monntaist;  ■! 
the  coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  i^imk 
the  soil  of  which  is  generally  better  a^syml  v 
the  culture  of  indigo  and  cotton  than  riiraiB 
land,  and  less  suited  to  rice.  The  luU,  wt^ 
extent  of  eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  k>«si' 
level,  and  little  better  than  an  nnbeahhy  ak- 
marsh:  but  the  country,  as  yon  adrsaeb  im- 
proves continually;  and,  at  the  distaBff  * 
one  hundred  miles  trova.  Charlestaa,  wkoe ' 
begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  soil  is  of  pcoiipM 
fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  hoisss  Eli- 
nor can  anything  be  more  pleassat  to  the  9> 
than  the  variegated  disposition  of  this  hici 
country.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  whoIesaa& 
and  the  summer  heat  much  tessviokMtktf 
on  the  flat  sandy  coast. 

This  province  is  watered  by  maay  aarifskir 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Ssns- 
nab,  Santee,  Edisto,  Pedee,  and  tkdr  hnacka 
The  flrst  Ibnns  the  boundary  oa  tha  air  *' 
Georgia.     It  rises  fhnm  two  sourees  is  * 


Apalachian  mountains,  and  pvisaes  a  siv 
east  comrse  to  the  Atlantic.    The  SaaM  t0» 


in  the  same  direction  throogh  dM 

the  State.     It  is  rematkaUe  that  tks  I** 

\K«sA3u»^\2i&3k -^tfitvt  an  eack  wider  Am^ 


These  veatigea.  and  oihcta  '•rVac^  ^^tt  \«»e 


«SA  >3n^  VB!\. 
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indance  as  North  Carolina;  bat  it  is  the 
tfortune  of  the  operators,  that  they  are  defi- 
Dt  in  the  knowledj^e  of  metaUar^.  There 
likewise  rock  crystal,  psrrites,  marble  beau- 
illjr  yariegated,  abundance  of  chalk,  crude 
m,  nitre,  and  Titriol. 

The  climate,  as  in  all  this  part  of  America, 
nits  sadden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat, 
;  not  to  such  violent  extremities  as  in  Yir- 
ia.  The  winters  are  seldom  so  severe  as  to 
exe  any  considerable  water,  'affectiuK  only 
t  momiofcs  and  CTenin^^s:  the  frosts  have 
rer  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  noonday 
k,  BO  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not 
nd  the  winter  in  VirKinia,  flourish  in  South 
roUna;  for  they  have  oranges  in  great  plenty 
ir  Charleston,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
;h.  Bweet  and  sour.  The  salubrity  of  the  air 
ies  in  different  parts.  Along  the  coast, 
bma  diseases,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds, 
t  prevalent  between  July  and  October;  one 
ue  of  which  is  the  low  marshy  country, 
srflowed  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  rice, 
e  upper  country,  being  in  the  medium  be- 
een  extreme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as 
f  part  of  the  United  States. 
Clue  vegetable  productions  are  wheat,  rice, 
diafi  com,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
baceo,  Lndigo,  olives,  oranges,  citrons,  cy- 
BU,  saxifrage,  oak,  walnut,  cassia,  and  pine- 
MS;  and  white  mulberry  trees  for  feeding 
(k*w(»ms.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from 
Ueh  runs  an  oil  of  extraordinary  virtue  in 
■Ang  wounds;  and  another  which  yields  a 
ifaa  thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of 
bcea.  Nothing  surprises  a  European  more 
tflxst  sight  than  the  size  of  the  trees  here,  as 
•all  as  in  Yirginia,  and  other  American  pro- 
hwes.  Their  ttunks  are  often  from  fifty  to 
iltj  Ceet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb ;  and 
■netimes  above  thirty-six  feet  in  circumfe- 
Bee.  Of  these  trunks,  when  hollowed,  the 
Bople  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  the  savages, 
Mke  canoes  which  serve  to  transport  provi- 
ens  firom  one  place  to  another ;  and  some  of 
wm  are  so  large,  that  they  will  carry  thirty 
r  finty  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one 
\ftBt  of  timber.  Of  these  aro  likewise  made 
nrioos  pleasure-boats. 

"Among  the  novelties  in  nature  which  we 
vm  at  Charleston,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham, 
was  a  small  worm,  called  the  trinket-worm, 
luurscterized  by  this  peculiarity,  which  gives 
ae  to  ita  name.  On  the  leaves  of  a  wild  vine, 
died  the  trinket-vine,  is  found  a  small  worm, 
Iddi  looks  at  first  like  a  short  piece  of  white 
mad,  and  is  almost  motionless.  If  the  leaf 
•  taken  off,  and  placed  under  a  glass  case  in  a 
MNB,  this  Uttle  thread  will,  in  the  short  space 
f  twenty-four  hours,  grow  into  a  good-sized 
rtexpillar,  beautifully  coloured,  and  studded 
lA  golden  spots.  When  matured,  it  will 
Htanbup  the  glass,  fasten  one  of  its  extremitien 
» ttntf^auroof,  and,  baviuff  the  other  depend- 
f  ia  the  air,  will  carl  itself  into  a  great  va- 
^  of  tarau,  preaenting  exqaiaite  patterns 


for  gold  trinkets,  such  as  earrings,  brooches, 
clasps,  &c.  &c. ;  varying  these  ttoxa  time  to 
time  in  great  diversity— whence  its  name." 

Charleston,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  twenty  miles  above  the  town, 
and  for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  forty  miles. 
The  harbour  is  good  in  every  respect  but  that 
of  a  bar,  which  excludes  vessels  of  more  than 
200  tons  burden,  loaded.  The  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles;  and  those  which 
run  east  and  west  extend  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  on^' river  to  another.  In  some  of 
the  streets  the  houses  are  lofty,  handsome,  and 
spacious,  with  balconies  and  verandas;  but,  in 
other  parts,  the  habitations  aro  of  a  very  in- 
ferior description.  Trees,  of  that  species  which 
is  called  the  Pride  of  ImUa,  are  planted  along 
the  paths,  and  afford,  by  their  large  leaves  and 
spreading  branches,  shelter  firom  the  solar  heat, 
while  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  leaves 
prevent  insects  from  harbouring  upon  them. 
About  31,000  persons,  among  whom  are  more 
people  of  colour  than  whites,  compose  the 
population. 

Columbia  is  a  small  town  in  Kershaw  county, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Congaree.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  government;  but  the  public  offices 
have,  in  some  measure,  been  divided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
counties,  and  a  branch  of  each  is  retained  in 
Charleston. 

Since  the  Revolution  there  have  been  no  dis- 
putes among  religious  sects.  They  all  agree 
to  differ.  The  upper  parts  of  this  state  are 
settled  chiefly  by  Presbjrterians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  The  Episcopalians  and  Inde- 
pendents are  also  scattered  over  the  province. 

Literature  is  not  very  flourishing;  but  the 
desire  of  education  rapidly  increases;  and, 
though  there  are  some  colleges  which  are  not 
encouraged,  others,  particiilarly  that  of  Colum- 
bia, are  well  frequented.  A  literary  and  philo- 
sophical society  was  formed  at  Charleston  in 
1814,  which  promises  to  be  usefdl  to  the  com- 
munity. 

GsoBOiA,  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
Union  except  Florida,  is  about  300  miles  long, 
and  203  miles  wide,  on  an  average,  and  is  divid^ 
into  ninety  counties,  with  a  population  of 
517,000  souls,   nearly  one-half  of  which  are 
slaves.  Its  coast  is  bordered  with  fertile  islands, 
and  its  chief  rivers,  beside  the  Savannah,  are 
the  Ogeechee,  Alatamaha,  Flint,  and  Chatahoo- 
chee.     The  climate  is  warmer  than  that  of 
South  Carolina;  and  winter  is  the  most  plea- 
sant season.    The  eastern  part  is  level,  without 
a  hill  or  stone ;  but,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or 
flfty  miles  from  the  salt-marsh,  the  lands  begin 
to  be  more  or  less  uneven,  until  they  gradually 
rise  to  mountains.     The  termination  of  the 
Apalachian  chain  is  in  GeoT^\  «a<3L«tsnm.\x% 
lower  part,  a  spacious  plun  ot  i^t  fv^iifiAX  wi^ 
extends,  in  a  latitude  and  cVimaXb  -wtYi  »ft»:*\ft^ 
to  the  cultivation  ot  moat  ol  X\«  ^TOAsxOaspa* 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  asii^  ol  x.\vft^a»v.  votoK*. 
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A  considerable  qoantity  of  Rold  ia  foand  in 
Ueorioa.  Iron  and  copper  also  exist,  but  the 
mines  have  not  jet  been  opened.  Rice  is  at 
present  the  staple  commodity  of  the  state; 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  indiKO  are  the  other  great 
articles  of  produce.  Beside  these,  the  country 
yields  cotton,  silk,  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
oranges,  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates:  and 
the  south-western  parts,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing  territory  of  Florida,  will  probably  become 
the  vineyard  of  America.  The  foresta  chielly 
conidst  of  oak,  hickory,  mulberry,  pine,  and 
cedar. 

The  principal  towns  are  Savannah  and  Au- 
guota.  Savannah,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
^tate,  is  commodiously  situated  both  for  in- 
l.ind  and  foreign  trade,  seventeen  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  navigable  for  boats  above  2U0  miles.  Ships 
of  the  burden  of  3UU  tons  can  lie  within  six 
yards  of  the  town,  and  close  to  a  steep  bank, 
rxtendioK  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river-side. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram:  it  conuined,  in  17H7.  only 
iviOO  inhabitants ;  but  in  IHIU  it  had  5-J(K),  and 
has  now  73(1.3.  Augusta  was  for  some  time  the 
seat  of  government :  it  is  the  medium  of  trade 
between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the 
state,  and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  Mil- 
lidgcville,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Oconcbee, 
is  the  seat  of  government. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Georgians, 
it  appears  that  the  Presbyterian  system  has 
tlie  predominance;  and  the  Methodists  are  the 
next  in  point  of  number;  but  there  are  very 
few  regular  ministers  among  the  different 
sects.  The  task  of  general  education  is  not 
neglected  by  tb«  rulers  of  the  state.  There  is 
H  imiversity  called  Franklin  College  at  Athens 
iu  Clarke  county;  a  medical  college  at  AugusU; 
and  academies  are  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 


SOUTH-WESTEB.N   STATES. 

Bending  nur  course  to  the  westward,  from 
(ieorgia  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  enter  the  south-western  states;  all  of 
wkiicb  have  been  added  to  the  Union  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  They  consist  of  Ala- 
bama, the  most  southerly  of  them;  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 

Alabama,  which  is  divided  into  forty-seven 
counties,  extends  about  280  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  210  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
has  an  area  of  53,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation, rapidly  increasing,  of  310,000  persons, 
of  whom  more  than  a  third  are  slaves.    As  the 
ground  rises  gradually  from  south  to  north,  in 
which  latter  part  it  is  even  mountainous,  there 
in  a  great  variety  of  climate.    In  the  lower  part 
of  the  state  the  heat  is  sometimes  intense. 
TowardB  the  hiWft,  an^  m  xVa  iUjviVal  xalleyt 
of  the  rivers,  ike  *oi\  w  tctxWe.  IVft-^Tvacxv^^- 
river*  are  the  Alabama  anCi  v\i%  TomWVbvt 
both  of  which,  altet  a  Yob*  '^'*y«*^_,\.- ~ 
MobUe  Bay.   There  ate  ae^eniX  ox)^«  *v»*»»* 


of  consideraUe  magnitude.  Iioa 
gold  are  foond  in  the  state,  but  hi 
been  turned  to  account  by  mining, 
the  principal  product  of  the  state, 
of  government  ia  Tuscaloo»a,  a  sm 
the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  BU 
river,  with  a  population  of  betwei 
.%Uti  souls.  Mobil*,  which  is  the 
port,  is  in  a  proaperous  condition,  ai 
than  30U)  inhabitanta.  There  is  : 
in  Alabama,  and  variotta  incorpoi 
mies. 

LouiBiAifA  is  bounded  on  the 
Missis!>ippi,  on  the  south  by  the  Gul 
on  the  north  by  Arkansas,  and  on 
Mexico  and  Texas.  It  is  about  '240 
varies  iu  width  firom  172  miles  to 
has  an  area  of  49,300  square  aiilet 
into  34  parishes;  and,  in  lisMi,  hat 
habitants,  more  than  half  of  wnom 
Beside  the  great  river  which  we 
tioned,  the  Missouri,  the  St.  Franci 
the  Sabine,  the  Black  and  Red  river 
other  fine  streams,  increase  the  nati 
of  the  soil.  The  Mississippi  (t 
mother  of  the  waters)  rises  will 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
and  96  degrees  of  western  longitc 
various  windings  are  supposed  to  i 
miles;  but  its  courae  is  much  s 
that  of  the  Missouri,  which  urigii 
Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  and  }< 
the  town  of  St.  Louia.  .\8  the  li 
longer,  broader,  and  deeper  rive 
Mississippi,  and.  after  the  junctioi 
its  muddy  turbulence,  without  part 
clearness  of  its  companion,  it  ma 
perly  be  said  to  receive  than  to  i 
and,  therefore,  the  grand  stream  a 
the  gulf  ought  rather  to  bt-  called  tl 
though  establiahed  custom  has  g 
name  of  the  Misaissippi. 

The  whole  sea-coast  of  Louisian 
salt-marsh,  treeless,  and  growing  oj 
coarse  grass.  The  land,  w  ithin  40 1 
Mississippi,  is  also  made  swaiupy  by 
inundation  of  the  river.  The  clin 
extensive  eoontry  is  necessarily  « 
various  parts.  In  the  north,  the  col 
than  that  of  Europe  tuider  the  sasc 
but  the  air  is  in  general  aerene  and 
except  where  the  rivers  diffuse  t 
exbadations.  In  the  aouth,  the  h 
violent  and  oppressive  than  in  the  c 
ing  portiona  of  Africa.  The  soil  is  p 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp,  flj 
bacco;  maize  and  other  species  c 
raised  with  fiscility;  the  cotton 
thrives  in  the  proTinee;  rice  is  a 
produced;  indigo  is  cultivated  with 
cess ;  and  the  soicar«aiies  luxuriant 
the  banks  of  the  MississippL  In  a 
V  w\vM^  «>\  '\EQi^  «A!l  lead  are  found; 
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etable  matter  in  its  profniesB  to  the 
of  that  useful  substance.  From  a 
Dear  the  Washita,  hot  springs  issue, 

0  arise  from  the  proximity  of  bitu- 

1  by  the  effect  of  martial  pyrites. 
;  natural  curiosities  we  may  reckon 
upon  the  Red  river.  These  are 
driftwood,  brought  down  by  every 
le  swell,  covering  the  stream  for  a 
ber  of  miles,  and  even  supporting  a 

of  plants  and  trees.  Near  the 
:he  Washita  is  an  eminence  called 
1  or  Shining  Mountain,  f^om  the 
3f  hexagonal  prisms,  of  very  trans- 
i   colourless  crystal,  found  on  its 

vage  tribes  of  different  denomina- 
icattered  over  Louisiana  at  the  time 
discovery.  Most  of  them  are  now 
act  or  driven  westward.  It  is  not 
lat  more  than  1000  red  men  are  now 
in  the  state.  A  few  wandering 
and  Pelousas  roam  over  the  prairies, 
1  a  great  measure  by  hunting.  The 
the  northern  frontier,  are  few  in 
he  Choctaws,  who  dwell  on  the 
d  Bed  rivers,  are  the  only  tribe  who 
ly  numerous.  They  have  become 
I,  and  reside  in  villages,  which  are 
tl  to  those  of  the  white  men. 
Europeans  who  encroached  on  the 
f  these  rude  tribes,  by  colonization, 
ench.  Louisiana,  indeed,  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards;  but 
ot  form  any  settlements  in  that 
I.  de  la  Salle,  having  sailed  down 
ver  which  bounds  it  on  the  east- 
s', was  so  pleased  with  its  appear- 
.e  recommended  to  the  ministers  of 
the  formation  of  such  an  establish- 
igbt  serve  to  employ  enterprising 
,  and  promote  the  commercial  in- 
!  mother-country.  Returning  from 
I  a  small  squadron,  he  was  driven, 
nee  of  the  wind,  from  the  mouth  of 
.nd,  landing  to  the  westward,  was 
ered  by  the  savages,  or  fell  a  victim 
liery  of  his  own  followers.  Another 
I  made,  under  the  conduct  of  Iber- 
ith  some  difficulty  formed  a  settle- 
t,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  did 
.  The  French  at  length  ceded  the 
Spain,  when  the  family  compact 
he  two  courts  in  the  most  amicable 
;  but  it  was  subsequently  restored 
ch.  In  1803  the  first  consul  of 
it  to  the  United  States  for  15,000,000 

al  is  New  Orleans,  so  called  in 
to  the  regent  duke,  under  whose 
on  it  was  erected  in  17IS.  Almost 
rity  was  destroyed  in  1788  by  a 
lagration;  and,  in  the  town  which 
a  rains,  auch  havoc  was  made  in 
ier  Ore,  that  it  waa  aeceaatury  to  j 
liderable  part;  a  task  which  was  ' 


performed  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Before 
it  was  transferred  to  the  American  government, 
it  contained  less  than  6000  inhabitants;  but 
an  important  augmentation  of  the  nomba  haa 
since  been  effected  by  the  eagerness  of  colo- 
nization ;  for  it  now  appears  that  the  amount 
is  not  less  than  50.000.  It  carries  on  a  moat 
extensive  commerce:  the  port  is  generally 
crowded  with  merchant  vessels,  and  haa  seldom 
less  in  it  at  once,  than  tram  thirty  to  ttty  of 
the  laixest  steam-vessels. 

The  Mississirri  state  extends  fh>m  north 
to  south  about  330  miles,  and  140  from  east  to 
west,  having  that  river  for  its  western  boundaiy, 
and  the  Tennessee  to«the  north-east.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  333  miles,  150  is  its 
average  breadth,  and  its  area  is  about  48^000 
square  miles.  It  is  dirided  into  56  counties,  and, 
in  1830,  had  131,631  inhabitants,  of  whom  65,659 
were  slaves.  Its  population  has,  since  then, 
increased  at  an  uncommonly  rapid  rate.  The 
Pascagoola  runs  to  the  south  through  the  pro- 
rince,  about  230  miles,  and  forms  a  wide  bay  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  its  other  streams 
are  the  Pearl  river,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Tom- 
beckbee.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  and 
fit  only  for  hardy  forest  trees;  but,  toward  the 
north,  it  is  adapted  to  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
indigo,  cotton,  esculent  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
As  the  country  in  general  is  low  and  wateiy, 
bilious  complaints  are  prevalent,  while  the 
usual  disorders  of  cold  climates  are  rarely  ex- 
perienced in  so  warm  a  latitude.  The  number 
of  mischievousanimals,  such  as  cougars,  wolves, 
bears,  and  alligators,  combined  with  other  dis- 
advantages, might  be  expected  to  deter  adven- 
turers ftvm  settling  in  this  country;  but  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  colony,  and  the 
exemption  of  all  the  navigable  streams  ttom 
toll,  have  attracted  many  emigrants. 

The  towns  in  this  state  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name.  Even  Jackson,  which  is  the  seat 
of  government,  is  a  very  small  town.  Natchez, 
an  unhealthy  place,  which  haa  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  is  chiefiy  occupied  by  cotton- 
planters  and  slaves;  and,  tiom  this  place,  the 
chief  trade  of  the  colony  is  carried  on.  There 
is  a  college  at  Washington. 

Ten HBssBB  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  the  south-eastern  angle  cut  off.    Its  di- 
mensions  are  about  120  miles  by  350  miles;  it 
has  an  area  of  about  42,000  square  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties.     The  popu- 
lation, in  183(^  was  682,000,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
fourth  were  slaves.    It  is  so  well  watered,  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  it  is  distant  above  twenty 
miles  flrom  a  navigable  stream.  It  is  crossed  by 
various  branches   of  the  Apalachian  chain. 
One  of  them  is  the  Cumberland  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  exhibits  amazing  piles  of  craggy 
rocks.     In  one  place  particularly,  near  the 
summit,  there  is  a  remaxkahVe  Vb^f;^  oV  tw^ 
about  25  miles  \n  lenKtVv,  and  %f:^  teeV  ^>Dik!eu 
showing  a  perpendvcuVar  tace  x«  t^%  »o,\»>^-«»»v, 
more  noble  and  tcrand  tViasx  awj  •JttAc'tt^  tetvv- 
flcatioD.  and  nearly  ev»\Va  v*^^^^  «^vw«o^^ 
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refrularity.  It  coatains  many  limestone  caves, 
some  of  which  are  of  fpreat  extent,  and  well 
worthy  of  examination.  Through  this  stu- 
pendous pile,  the  waters  of  all  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tennessee  must  have  fenced 
their  way. 

Iron  ore  abounds  in  several  districts,  and 
some  lead  mines  have  been  discovered.  The 
savages  say  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in 
Cumberland  mountain,  but  cannot  be  tempted 
to  discover  any  of  them  to  the  wliite  people. 
Gold  has  been  found  here;  but  the  particular 
spot  is  not  pointed  out.  Springs,  strongjy  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  are  found  tn  various 
parts,  and  nitrous  earth  is  abundant. 

The  climate  is  in  general  healthfiiL  The 
summers  are  cool  and  pleasant  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountainous  range;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  heat  is  much  greater,  which 
renders  that  part  better  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The 
soil  is  luxuriant,  and  will  afford  every  produc- 
tion which  is  the  growth  of  any  of  the  United 
States.  The  usual  crop  of  cotton  Is  806  pounds 
to  the  acre,  of  a  long  and  fine  staple;  and  of 
com,  fh>m  60  bushels  to  80  bushels. 

A  few  years  since,  this  country  abounded 
with  large  herds  of  bisons,  but  the  improvident 
or  ill-disposed  colonista  destroyed  multitudes 
out  of  mere  wantonness.  They  are  still  to  be 
found  near  some  of  the  southern  branches  of 
Cumberland  river.  The  elk  and  the  moose  are 
seen  in  many  places,  chiefly  among  the  moun- 
tains. Too  many  bears  and  wolves  yet  re- 
main; and  alligators  have  been  seen  in  a 
branch  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  Enchanted  Mountain,  about  two  miles 
Houth  of  Brass  Town,  is  famed  for  the  curiosi- 
ties on  its  rocks.  There  are,  on  several  rocks, 
a  number  of  impressions  resembling  the  tracks 
of  turkeys,  bears,  horses,  and  human  beings, 
as  visible  and  perfect  as  they  could  be  made  in 
snow  or  sand.  The  last  was  remarkable  for 
having  uniformly  six  toes  each,  one  only  ex- 
cepted, whieh  appears  to  be  the  print  of  a 
negro's  foot.  One  track  is  very  large— the 
length  of  the  feet  16  Inches,  the  distance  of 
the  extremities  of  the  outer  toes  13  inches. 
One  horse-track  is  of  an  uncommon  size. 
The  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  were 
8  inches  by  10  inches ;— perhaps  the  horse  which 
the  great  warrior  rode.  What  seems  to  corro- 
borate the  opinion  of  their  being  the  real  tracks 
of  the  animals  which  they  represent,  is  the  cir- 
ciunstance  of  the  horses'  feet  having  slipped 
several  inches,  and  recovered  their  position, 
and  the  figures  having  all  the  same  direction. 
Similar  appearances  have  since  been  discovered 
in  other  parta  of  the  world;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  impressions  were  made  when 
the  rocks  were  yet  in  a  soft  state.  The  texture 
of  each  rock  is  soft :  the  part  on  which  the  sun 
had  the  greatest  infiuence,  and  which  is  the 
most  indurated,  can  easily  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  j 
pipe-stone.     Some  of  t\ie  CheioYcM  «nx«i\«mL  \ 


an  opinion  that  it  always  rains  when  say  pa- 
son  vishs  the  plaee^  aa  if  sympatlMtie  Ksm 
wept  at  tlie  reeolleetion  of  the  dreadfol  cstn- 
trophe  which  theae  fl^iuea  were  intended  ■ 
commemorate. 

The  chief  towns  are  Nashville  and  Ki» 
▼ille;  but  both  of  them  are  snudL  Thefints 
appropriated  to  the  deliberations  of  the  tem 
and  repreaenUtive  body,  and  has  5600  inkili- 
tants.  while  Knonille  has  only  3000  iik* 
tanta.  Four  colleges  have  been  endowed:  tkv 
are  at  Nashville,  Greenville.  KnoxviUe,  at 
Marjrville. 

Abkansas,  the  last  of  the  sonth-waM 
states,  is  in  form  nearly  a  paraUelognsii' 
about  240  miles  by  310  miles,  with  ui  vni 
nearly  65,000  square  miles.  It  is  dividel  'm 
thirty-four  counties,  and,  in  1835.  had  58,01  » 
habitants,  of  whom  abont  a  seventh  were  ikA 
Its  rivers  are  the  Misaissippi.  by  wUeh  k  ■ 
bounded  on  very  nearly  the  whole  of  its  mm 
side;  the  Arkansaa,  one  of  the  largest  tah*' 
ries  of  the  Misaissippi;  the  White,  Blad.Brf 
Bed  rivers,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  WmMs 
The  soil  in  many  parts  is  tolerably  fertikii«f*- 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams;  tal  is 
others  it  is  indifliereBt.  The  swamps  rfAf 
eastern  district  render  that  portion  of  tkeioB 
unhealthy;  bat  elsewhere  the  dioutt  k  itf 
insalubrious.  Iron  ore,  lead,  eoal,  aaiwt. 
particularly  the  latter,  are  found  in  i 
able  quantitiea.  Near  the 
tains  there  are  hot  springs,  the  < 
some  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  boiiii««rtB- 
Little  Bock,  or  Arkopolia,  whidi  is  sitMMi* 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ariraw^^  {g  the  ■*' 
government. 

IfOETH-WESTRB:f    aTATSS. 

Tan  MissoDEi  state,  of  which  the  Mi"'— TT 
forms  the  whole  eastern  boondaiy,  ii^  «a  ■ 
average,  280  milea  lonr,  and  m  asiks  vak 
and  has  an  area  of  66,000  square  miles.  It  * 
divided  into  thirty- four  counties,  I 
in  1830,  a  population  of  140.4oS  i, 
a  sixth  of  whom  were  alaves.  The  Bestfer 
tile  portion  is  that  which  stretches  akeii  Ar 
Osage,  on  each  aide  of  the  Missonri,  enr  m 
area  of  9(tfi00  square  milea,  three^fths  eoa- 
sisting  of  undulating  meaidow  gnmnd,  the  ic« 
of  woodland,  watered  by  varioiis  iiiiaas  aai 
the  wlude  sarface  aoaceptive  of  cahiwitiM- 
The  climate,  in  summer,  ia  hot  and  salgcct  « 
rapid  changea  of  temperatimv  a»d  lBwlBtcri> 
extremely  severe,  the  Miaataaippi  bdaf  Mae- 
times  fkonn  over  for  more  than  two  maaiks. 
Beside  the  gnat  rlTera  which  we  han  ■■- 
tioned,  the  dbief  stream  la  the  ArkaBssl^  vkitk 
flows  into  the  Miadsdppi.  after  a  wtsief 
course  of  1600  milea.  The  White  riw  ii  ■>■' 
a  fine  stream,  navifsUe  tKuwnjii  a  spaestf  7* 
mUes.  St.  Petcr^a  river,  i»  the  wwAan  ptf* 
of  this  State,  haa  a  eooae  o(  aboat  W  mUm, 
hut  is  not  altogether  eeawi— t  teaaiil*^ 
Lead,  iron,  copper,  rise*  nrrile^  MuMe.OP 
aum.  alum,  nitre*  coal.  Slit,  ml 
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eu,  abound  in  this  extensire  tract. 
;he  wild  animali  are  bean,  wolves, 
>zes,  buffaloes,  elks,  antelopes,  porcu- 
1  beavers ;  and  the  feathered  tribes  are 
s  and  varied. 

ire  not  many  towns  in  this  wide  ex- 
country.  The  chief  town  is  that  of 
I,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
the  houses  are  built  of  limestone, 
gardens  or  paddocks.  It  has  rapidly 
1  in  magnitude  and  importance.  In 
ad  only  6694  inhabitants;  in  1839  it 
3  than  20,000.  The  next  towns,  in 
consequence,  are  St.  Charles,  Frank- 
few  Madrid:  the  trade  of  the  latter  is 
ncreasing.  Jeffersonville,  which  as 
y  exists,  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the 

^ority  of  the  people  in  the  interior 
t  be  hunters,  divided  by  their  com- 
into  the  red  and  the  white.  The 
vho  still  dwell  near  the  head  waters 
it  from  which  they  derive  their  name, 

permanent  villages,  and  cultivated 
are  fierce  warriors  and  bold  hunters, 
e  they  molest  the  white  Missourians 
ay,  rival  them  in  the  other  pursuit. 

excursions  they  form  remarkable 
hich  they  arrange  in  the  neatest  or- 
lie  form  of  each  of  their  tents,"  says 
olcrafc,  "  may  be  compared  to  an  in- 
rd's  nest,  or  hemisphere,  with  a  small 
left  in  the  top,  for  the  escape  of  the 
nd  a  similar  but  larger  one  at  one 
passing  in  and  out.  It  is  formed  by 
I  number  of  slender  flexible  green 
iiual  length,  sharpening  them  at  each 
sticking  them  in  the  ground  like  a 
hat  they  cross  at  right  angles  at  the 
e  the  points  of  entrance  into  the 
irm  a  circle.  Small  twigs  are  then 
mixed  with  the  leaves  of  cane,  moss, 
s,  until  the   structure   is  perfectly 

warm.  These  tents  are  arranged  in 
lea,  one  within  another,  according  to 
er  of  persons  intended  to  be  accom- 

In  the  centre  is  a  scaffolding  for 
n  which  all  are  supplied  every  mom- 
r  the  inspection  of  a  chief,  whose  tent 
cuously  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
ent,  and  differs  from  all  the  rest, 
ig  a  half-cylinder  inverted.  Their 
jid  children  generally  accompany 
these  excursions,  which  often  occupy 
Qths."  The  white  hunters,  we  may 
re  not  so  addicted  to  rambling,  and 

erect  substantial  log-houses;  and 
he  same  time,  keep  some  acres  in  a 
iltivation. 

:kt,  which  is  divided  into  83  counties, 
300  miles  long,  and  100  miles  wide, 
in  area  of  40,500  square  miles,  with  a 
D  of  638,000  souls,  of  which  one-fourth 
.  It  is  well  watered  by  many  branches 
io,  without  being  rendered  unhealthy 
ich  humidity.    Among  its  numerous 
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rivers  are  the  Ohio,  which  bounds  it  for  600 
miles;  the  Mississippi,  the  Kentuclgr,  the 
Green  river,  and  the  Cumberland.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  none  of  the  neighbouring  states  ei]\joying 
so  constant  a  temperature. 

There  are  many  iron  mines  in  this  state; 
but  the  metal  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  some  parts;  and  there  are 
many  caverns  which  afford  large  supplies  of 
nitre.  The  soil  is  so  fertile,  that  the  lands  of 
the  first  rate  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  will 
produce  50,  60^  and,  in  some  instances,  100 
bushels  of  com  for  every  acre.  In  common, 
the  land  will  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  or 
rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  common  in  this  cli- 
mate, yield  abundantly.  Cotton  is  with  diffi- 
culty brought  to  perfection;  but  the  soil 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  to  tobacco. 

The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  the  rivers 
Kentucky  and  Dick,  may  be  reckoned  among 
natural  curiosities.  Here  the  delighted  eye 
beholds  300  feet  of  solid  perpendicular  rock,  in 
some  parts  of  the  limestone  kind,  and  in 
others  of  fine  white  marble,  curiously  che- 
quered with  strata  of  astonishing  regularity. 
In  various  parts  caves  are  found  amazingly 
large,  in  some  of  which  you  may  travel  several 
miles  under  a  rock,  supported  by  extraordinary 
arches  and  pillars.  In  most  of  them  run 
rapid  streams.  Near  Lexington  are  to  be  seen 
curious  sepulchres  full  of  human  skeletons. 
There  are  three  springs  or  ponds  of  bitumen, 
or  petroleum,  near  Green  river,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  a  common  reservoir;  and, 
when  used  in  lamps,  it  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  finest  oil. 

Kentucky,  the  first  settler  of  which,  in  1769, 
was  Daniel  Boone,  contains  no  very  large 
towns:  the  principal  are  Lexington,  the  oldest 
town  in  the  state ;  Louisville,  and  Frankfort. 
Lexington  contains  about  6200  inhabitants. 
Frankfort,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, has  only  1680  souls.  Louisville,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  a  thriving  town,  has  some  manufac- 
tures, and  is  a  port  of  entry.  Between  this 
place  and  New  Orleans  steam-boats  regularly 
convey  passengers  and  goods,  ascending  in 
twenty-five  days,  and  descending  in  eight  or 
nine.   Its  population,  in  1830,  was  10,352  souls. 

Almost  all  the  commerce  of  this  state  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  merchants  of  Lexington.  Most 
of  the  fabricated  articles  consumed  in  Ken- 
tucky are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  They 
consist  principally  of  coarse  and  fine  iron 
goods,  cutlery,  nails,  and  tin- ware;  drapery, 
mercery,  drugs,  and  fine  pottery.  Muslin,  nan- 
kin, tea,  &c.,  are  imported  directly  from  India 
in  American  vessels;  and  they  obtain  coffee 
and  sugar  trova  the  West  Indies.  These  are 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the  country, 
principally  by  barter,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  coin. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky 
belonged  to  that  state,  made  ^ionuI^xl  l<m  % 
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college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  considerable 
ftinds.  It  is  at  Lexington,  and  is  called  Tran- 
sylvania University;  it  comprehends  six  pro- 
fessorships in  the  following  departments:— 
natural  and  moral  pliilosopby,  mathematics, 
classical  learning,  and  the  modem  langnages. 
There  are  five  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  Many  academies  have  been  incorporated; 
common  schools  are  established  in  every  county; 
and,  so  general  is  education  throughout  this 
state,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  white  person 
who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  Illinois  state  is  traversed  by  a  river  of 
that  name,  which  affords  for  large  boats  an 
nnintermpted  navigation  of  230  miles.  It  is 
bounded,  on  two-thirds  of  its  circumference, 
by  the  Mississippi,  tlie  OUo,  and  the  Wabash; 
and,  beside  the  Illinois,  is  watered  by  the  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  Kock,  and  other  rivers,  and,  on  a 
portion  of  its  eastern  boundary,  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Its  length  is  about  350  miles,  and  itt 
breadth  160  miles,  forming  an  area  of  57,900 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  53  coun- 
ties, and.  in  1830,  its  population  vras  157,445 
souls.  Many  parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile ; 
particularly  a  tract  of  90  miles,  extending  on 
the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  is  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial 
soil,  25  feet  deep.  Illinois  is,  indeed,  supposed 
to  have  more  g^od  arable  land  than  many  other 
of  the  confederated  states.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, in  rather  humid,  and  not  quite  as  healthy 
as  that  of  Missouri.  The  forest  trees  are  niune- 
Tous,  and  the  living  tenants  of  the  woods  are 
equally  abundant;  the  species  being  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Indiana.  Multitudes  of  swine  are 
reared  upon  the  mast  of  the  forest.  The  agricul- 
tural productions  are  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  Iron,  copper,  coal,  and  lead,  are  among 
the  mineral  treasures;  the  lead  mines  are,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  An- 
cient fortifications  and  tumuli  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  towns,  at  present, 
are  few  and  small;  the  largest  is  Chicago, 
which  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  seat  of 
government  is  at  Springfield.  There  are  two 
colleges;  the  one  at  Jacksonville,  the  other  at 
Alton. 

The  state  of  Indiatia  is  280  miles  long,  and 
150  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  36,500  square 
miles,  and  a  fast  growing  population,  which,  in 
1S30,  was  343,031,  and  is  now  estimated  at  dou- 
ble that  number.  Its  largest  rivers  are  the 
Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  White  river.  Along 
the  Wabash,  and  most  of  the  rivers  that  water 
this  state,  there  are  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  terminate  in  meadows,  rising  consider- 
ably above  the  former,  adorned  with  copses  of 
beautiful  shrubs,  and  bounded  by  lofty  forests. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  soil  is  fhiitftil;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  QeneTal  llarrison,  the  finest 
cotintry  in  all  ihewc«\cxu>ROT\^S»xXA\.N<\i\c\v 
is  bounded  to  the  eikStwMtd  ^j'J  'W».yafe,'«TCD>k- 


liji,  and  other  «wmx\e»  ol  luftaan^  ^^x^^^ 
*^ong  t^e  iiun««\  ptoasvcX*  %^««^ 


copperaa,  and  coal;  the  snlphates  at 
and  mainietia  have   been   found  in 
caves,  and  saltpetre  ia  also  abundaat  Ik 
forests  are  (tall  of  the  finest  trees,  and  AtBi 
with  deer;  but  they  at  the  same  Ume  afari 
shelter  to  bean  and  wolves ;  and  the  nntt- 
snake  and  copper-head  anake,  which  aie  nRif 
seen  on  the  low  lands.  Infest  the  woody  cob- 
try.     There  are  very  fiew  towns  in  thb  pir 
vinee;    and    the  aettlementa  extend  cUrfr 
along  the  Ohio,  the  branches  of  the  Giot 
Miami,   the  Wabaah,   and  the  Whil^nW- 
Indianopolis  is  the  seat  of  govemmeat.  at 
has  1200  inhabitants;  bat  the  Ingest  ton b 
the  state  is  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohki.iiUci 
has  300a    There  are  three  colleges    at  Vkm- 
ington.  South  Hanover,  and  Ctawtednib. 
but  they  arc  on  a  very  humble  scale 

The  Ohio  state  is  divided  into  75  eomiH. 
has  a  length  of  220  milea,  an  average  kmti 
of  182  milea,  and  an  area  of  40^  b|b» 
miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  IfiO^d 
souls.  It  derives  its  name  fhnn  tlat  psK 
river  which  is  formed  by  the  miioa  of  ik 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  and  wUe^i^ 
ceiving  fifteen  considerable  rivers  ia  its  f» 
gresa,  runs  above  1060  miles  to  join  the  ]ihs» 
sippi,  within  the  37th  decree  of 
latitude,  and  forma,  fbr  500  miles,  the 
of  the  state.  It  is  said  to  have,  in 
to  its  extent,  more  land  capable  of  euMiMia 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  eliiMie  ■ 
generally  mild  and  temperate.  SpiinRt  fi 
considerable  streams  abound  in  this  torilar: 
it  produces  many  of  the  finest  trees  that  ■■ 
incUgenons  to  America;  and  no  eootiy  ■( 
better  stocked  with  game  of  eveiy  Und.  b- 
numenble  herds  of  deer  and  wild  eatdr  M 
sheltered  in  the  icrovea,  and  fSed  in  the 
sive  bottoms  that  everywhere  aboand;-Hi 
of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soiL 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  teal,  pheasants,  aad  pat- 
ridges,  are  believed  to  be  in  greater  pkitT  ^^ 
than  the  tame  poultry  are  in  any  of  te  oU 
settlements. 

The  remains  of  ancient  (brtifleatioM  kmi 
here  excite  admiration.  At  Cineiaaad  ikfic 
is  a  drcolar  embankment.  800  fteet  in  illMMtrr 
30  at  the  base,  and  ficom  3  to  6  in  bdgkt:  ai 
walls,  partly  built  of  atone^  eaekMiag  a  (■«■> 
extent  of  gnnmd,  appear  in  maay  paits;  asi 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  spear-heads  of  eofper. 
stone  hatchets,  and  various  ntcnsiU,  Ibnaedif 
pounded  sheUs  and  day,  have  been  iaf  ^ 
At  Piqua  are  five  circular  works  aad  tm  ellip- 
tical endoBore.  One,  which  ia  sitaated  oi  ike 
eastern  bank  of  the  Miami,  la  US  feet  fai  di- 
meter, and  has  a  most  comnuuidiBg  psriiiii 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  is  covered  wiA  hnt 
trees,  and  on  the  top  of  the  parapet  WM  ^ 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  bad  evidea^f  p^* 
Vnk^  «S\n  ^3«  vampart  was  eonstiaciei  mi 
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these  works,  Profesaor  Keating  >ays,  "  We  are 
well  warranted,  from  all  their  characters,  in 
aaaifCiung  to  them  an  antiquity  of  more  than 
UnO  years."  These  appear  to  have  been  military 
fortifications;  but,  at  no  {treat  distance  from 
them,  traces  of  a  work  were  discovered,  which 
■aemed  to  be  a  religious  monument. 

Colainbas,  on  the  Scioto,  is  the  capital, 
fhoosh  it  has  only  4000  inhabitants.  But  the 
iBKest  town  in  the  state,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  western  country,  is  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio, 
iriiich  has  grown  up  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
It  had  only  500  inhabitants  in  1795,  and  in  1830 
36^15.  Since  then  it  has  annually  been 
onlarged  by  450  houses.  It  has  24  churches, 
4  aoarkets,  and  numerous  manu&ctories,  and 
eunies  on  an  extensive  trade.  Cleveland,  on 
Lake  Erie,  has  started  forward  with  still  more 
i%oar,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  on  the  Erie 
The  1076  inhabitants  which  it  had  in 
lia;ve  been  multiplied  to  10,UU0.  Of  the 
towns,  the  population  is  generally  under 
The  principal  colleges  are  at  Athens, 
Oxford,  Hudson,  Gambler,  and  New  Athens. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  whole  of 
this  state  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  said  to 
ha«e  been  only  3000  in  1791;  it  amounted  to 
4iU)00  in  1800;  and  it  now  exceeds  1,000,000, 
nelaaire  of  the  savages,  of  whom  scarcely 
IBDO  are  reckoned.  The  chiefs  of  the  Wyan  dots 
aai  other  tribes,  in  1817,  ceded  to  the  republic 
all  the  lands  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio, 
to  the  extent  of  7,000,000  of  acres ;  and  they 
are  now  confined  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Ae  province. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Ohio  government,  in- 
volnntary  servitude  is  abolished.  A  slave  no 
•ooner  touches  the  soil  of  this  state,  than  he 
becomes  fhte,  as  in  Great  Britain:  but  he  is 
allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage; 
both  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  precluded 
bgr  an  ordinance,  which  is  not  altogether  just 
or  liberal,  from  giving  evidence  against  white 
persons. 

The  state  of  Mtchioah  consists  of  that  large 
peaiusnla  which  is  enclosed  by  Lakes  Erie,  St. 
Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  It  is  about  280 
miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  150 
miles,  with  an  area  of  57,900  square  miles.  At 
pceaent  there  are  only  thirty-nine  counties 
marked  out.  The  population,  which  was  but 
S1,6S9  in  1890,  had  risen,  in  1834,  to  more  than 
90^^00.  It  has  several  minor  rivers,  which  are, 
however,  generally  navigable.  The  soil  is  far 
ftrom  being  unproductive;  and  the  climate  is 
ia  general  salubrious.  Some  of  the  hills,  near 
the  lak^  are  crowned  with  a  stunted  growth  of 
white  pine,  while  others  are  bare.  The  beach 
is  covered,  in  many  parts,  with  fragments  of 
rocks,  evidently  primitive,  and  probably  derived 
firom  the  decomposition  of  the  same  masses, 
wliich  by  their  destruction  have  given  rise  to 
the  immense  deposit  ot  sand  and  pebblea, 
tarming'  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  and  the  hills 
metan  to  baye  been  produced  by  the  proxTCssive 
meeamaUtion  of  aaad,  blown  /htm  the  beach 


by  the  strong  north.westerly  winds  of  the 
winter.  Detroit,  the  capital,  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  honoured  by  a  college,  and  distiug^uished 
by  commercial  privileges,  and  has  above  9000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  French. 
About  3000  savages  still  inhabit  various  parts 
of  this  territory ;  and  many  of  them  are  agri- 
culturists, graziers,  and  manufacturers.  The 
chief  exports  are  com,  pulse,  fruit,  and  fish: 
the  impdrts  consist  of  various  provisions;  and, 
though  the  colonists  make  great  quantities  of 
whisky,  they  procure  trom.  the  Ohio  state  an 
additional  stock  of  their  favourite  beverage. 
Tiiree  railroads,  to  cross  the  peninsula,  have 
been  projected;  one  of  which  is  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  completed. 

TBBRITOBIBS. 

Thbsb  are  extensive  districts,  which  may  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  probation  for  being 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Union.  Till 
they  acquire  the  requisite  population,  they 
are  subject  to  the  general  govemment,  and 
are  legislated  for  by  congress.  Of  these  terri- 
tories there  are  two,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
which  are  included  in  that  extensive  tract 
called  the  North-west  Territory.  This  north- 
west division  is  included  within  a  circle  formed 
by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  Hunter's 
Lake,  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  state  of  Illinois.  It 
abounds  with  lakes  and  rivers,  mineral  trea- 
sures, and  the  varied  produce  of  the  forest; 
and  its  soil  is  in  many  parts  distinguished  by 
fertility.  Its  elevation  and  northerly  position 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  great  degree  of  cold; 
which,  however,  is  so  far  modified  by  the 
aquatic  masses  of  the  lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan,  that  it  is  not  so  severe  as  might  be 
expected.  Few  countries  are  better  supplied 
with  fish  and  game  than  this  territory:  valu- 
able fun  are  afforded  by  the  beavers,  otters, 
and  sables;  and,  with  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, all  sorts  of  cattle  would  thrive  on  its 
fields  and  meadows.  The  water-fowl  contend 
with  the  savages  for  the  wild  rice  that  grows 
abundantly  on  the  lakes  and  streams;  and 
both  parties  manifest  some  degree  of  skill  in 
the  contest.  This  rice  rises  from  a  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  to  a  nearly  equal  height. 

The  Wisconsin  territory  has  an  area  of 
about  95,000  square  miles ;  the  settled  part  of 
it  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties.  The  pre- 
sent capital  is  the  village  of  Madison.  The 
largest  town  is  Milwankee,  on  I^e  Michigan, 
which  has  4000  inhabitants.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Wisconsin  is  believed  to  exceed  50,000. 

The  lowA  territory  has  an  estimated  area  of 
200,000  square  miles.  There  are  si  xteen  counties 
marked  out,  and  the  population  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  50,000.  The  village  of  Burlington  ia 
the  seat  of  govemment. 

A  third  territory  is  tVvat  ot  "E\.OY.\tk  k.  W  «$tv- 
sista  of  the  two  TYorida*.  wlaiOa.  -victe  t«,\fe^\o 
the  Americans  ln\aW,  VticotiWi'itTOXN.cfa^ilva* 
payment  of  5,000.000  doWaw  ^>7  ^"^^  cotv«w»».w 
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those  subjects  of  the  republic  who  had  claims 
upon  the  Spanish  f^overnment.  It  extends  4&U 
ifJIes  from  east  to  west,  and  270  miles  from 
north  to  south,  containing  about  56,000  square 
miles.  The  population  of  this  extensive  dis- 
trict is  not  more  than  35.000,  nearly  16,000  of 
whom  are  slaves.  The  climate  is  very  warm, 
and  the  winter  so  mild,  that  even  the  orange 
and  banana-trees  rarely  receive  anj^ury  from 
the  temperatare  of  that  season.  Iron  ore,  cop- 
per, quicksilver,  and  pit-coal,  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  soil  is  various  in 
different  parts.  East  Florida,  near  the  sea, 
and  forty  miles  back,  is  flat  and  sandy.  But 
even  the  country  round  St.  Augustine,  in  all 
appearance  the  worst  in  the  province,  is  far 
from  being  unfruitful :  it  produces  two  crops  of 
Indian  com  in  a  year;  and  the  garden  vege- 
tables are  in  great  perfection.  The  inland 
country,  toward  the  hills,  is  very  rich  and  fer- 
tile, yielding  spontaneously  the  products  com- 
mon to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  and  it  is 
likewise  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  European 
productions.  liorses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
are  numerous,  especially  in  West  Florida. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  buffalo,  pan- 
ther, wild  cat,  otter,  racoon,  flying  squirrel, 
opossum,  armadillo,  and  several  kinds  of  ser- 
pents. Birds  are  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance; and  the  rivers  swarm  with  flsh,  but 
are,  at  the  same  time,  infested  with  voracious 
alligators. 

The  chief  town  in  West  Florida  is  Pensacola, 
with  about  3(NX)  inhabitants;  which  is  situated 
within  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  a  sandy 
shore  that  can  only  be  approached  by  smaU 
vessels.  The  road  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
in  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  in  which  ships  may 
lie  in  safety  against  any  kind  of  wind,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  land.  St.  Augustine, 
the  capital  of  East  Florida,  contains  about 
'JfOO  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by 
four  regular  streets,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with  bas- 
tions, and  enclosed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  like- 
wise defended  by  a  castle,  called  Fort  St.  John. 

This  country  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  1497-  The  French  formed  a  small 
establishment  in  it,  but  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  began  to  form  settlements 
themselves.  At  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded 
to  the  English,  in  exchange  for  the  Havannah. 
While  it  was  in  our  possession  it  was  consider- 
ably improved.  During  the  first  American  war 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  year  1783. 


It  did  not  floorislt  nnder  their  ne^igent  kow» 
ment,  which  did  not  even  protect  the  ctAoam 
against  the  savages.    Considering  it  as  a  Je» 
lict  country,  the  Americans  invaded  it  via 
General  Jackson,  in  181S,  and  took  posscsMi 
of  Pensacola;  of  which,  however,  the  coagna 
ordered  the  restitution.    The  ■ubaeqiMBte* 
aion,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  of  a  territoiy  wkkk 
he  found   unprofitable  in  his  hands,  vifdlr 
tended  to  give  compactness  to  the  doniiM0 
of  the  American  republic,  and  to  meliortieik 
condition  and  circamstances  of  the  prwiatiili 
Since  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  I'mvi 
States,  a  sanguinary  war,  productive  of  pt* 
expense  and  loss  of  life,  has  been  aariti  » 
between  the  Americans  and  the  native  IsAst 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  now  nearly  terauBsHi 
From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pidic 
Ocean,  the  country  has  been  repeaiedlr  Hi' 
versed  by  American  adventurers,  and  is  da» 
minated  the  WssTsaN  Tbeeitobt.   C^Mria 
Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sent  by  tlie  nuiiii— 
to  survey  it;  and,  after  a  very  fiitigsiaca' 
hazardous  journey,  they  found  thenuehciM 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  4M^ 
gree  of  northern  latitude.    They  did  aot  acts 
rately  examine  the  height  of  the  mooiaai. 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  nonst  elevated  liith 
being  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  is  an  Iff 
than  ^500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses.  !■■ 
other  great  chain,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
extends  across  the    country  near  the 
Between  these  chains  a  spacious  plain  i 
itseU;  being  in  some  parts  350  miles  wide;  D* 
tract  is  crossed  by  the  Columbia  or  Oip/K> 
the  banks  of  which  are  inhaluted  by  hmo 
tribes,  who  chiefly  subsist  upon  the  tse  asi 
nutritive  salmon  afforded  by  the  river.  1  "^ 
ley,  situated  between  the  hills  near  the  csi* 
and  some  distant  heights,  excited  the  |am- 
cular  attention  of  the  two  officers.   Itakosi* 
with  wood,  of  which  the  greater  part  tf  tk 
country  is  destitute:  the  soil  is  anMRstir 
fertile  in  a  high  degree ;  and  the  eliaste  ii 
milder  tlian  that  of  the  states  near  the  Atkotir. 
in  the  same  paralleL    They  passed  the  vista 
on  the  eoast;  and  the  season  was  tenpestassi 
and  rainy,  without  the  severity  of  eoU.  !(cv 
the  month  of  the  river,  to  the  noeth,  is  Cif* 
Disappointment ;  and  Clarke's  Potet.  to  tsf 
southward,  rises  almost  lOUO  feet  absm  Ar 
sea;  hat  the  sliore  is  in  genoral  hnr  sad  ht 
At  Astoria,  fourteen  miles  from  the  tmmm 
cape,  a  settlement  was  formed,  and  a  fer  «•■■ 
pany  established:   bat  it   feiled: 
parts  of  the  eoast  have  since  been 
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did  not  colonise  it,  bat  left  it  to  fatnre 
upancy.  The  Spaniards  subsequently  sur- 
ed  Tarioua  parts  of  tliat  coast,  but  did  not 
n  aettlemeats  in  New  California,  to  the 
th  of  New  Albion,  before  the  year  1763. 
ly  claimed  the  whole  extent  of  these  mari- 
e  provinces,  until  the  remonstrances  of 
sr  powers  constrained  them  to  content 
nselTes  with  the  country  situated  to  the 
th  of  Cape  Mendocino,  in  40  degrees  N.  lati- 
:.  Captain  Cook,  in  177A,  explored  these 
M,  and  reached  Nootka  Sound,  beyond  the 
I  degree.  He  immediately  opened  a  traffic 
1  the  natives,  who  produced  a  great  variety 
•kins,  for  which  they  gladly  received  in 
uuage  looking-glasses,  buttons,  knives, 
els,  and  nails,  though  it  appeared  that 
f*  were  already  in  possession  of  iron.  They 
s  an  ugly  and  dirty  race,  with  dull  inani- 
e  countenances ;  but  their  dress  was  con- 
ent,  and,  if  it  had  been  clean,  might  even 
i  been  thought  not  inelegant.  It  was  a 
m  mantle,  passing  under  the  left  arm,  and 
over  the  right  shoulder,  ornamented  with 
m  the  upper  edge,  and  fringes  at  the  lower 
i,  and  sometimes  fastened  by  a  girdle;  and 
lall  fiinged  cloak  was  worn  over  it.  Many 
e  a  cap  like  a  truncated  cone,  made  of  very 
matting,  adorned  with  a  round  knob,  or  a 
ch  of  leathern  tassels.  They  had  some 
I  in  the  imitative  arts,  as  their  huts 
inded  with  sculptural  and  pictorial  repre- 
■ationh  of  various  kinds.  Their  implements 
lahing  and  hunting  were  ingeniously  con- 
id  and  dexterously  manufactured;  and, 
!ed,  almost  everything  proved  that  they  had 
«r  tools  than  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
an. 
boat  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  a  sound 

discovered,  to  which  the  name  of  Prince 
liam  was  given,  and  an  inlet  was  observed 
r  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  flattered  the 
tain  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to 
Atlantic    He  found  various  branches;  but 

main  channel  continued  in  a  northern 
ctioB  between  chains  of  mountains.  He 
!ed  it  above  180  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 

no  appearance  of  its  source.  The  earl  of 
idwich  gave  to  this  stream  the  name  of 
Ik's  Biver.  Proceeding  to  the  isle  of  Oona- 
iM,  the  indefatigable  commander  found 
ipcoms  of  Russian  influence  in  those  re- 
«  parts.  Captain  Behring,  soon  after  the 
th  of  Peter  the  Great,  from  whom  he  had 
lived  instructions  far  that  purpose,  had 
ed  to  the  northward,  until  he  approached 

strait  which  divides  Asia  fh)m  America, 
ae  have  doubted  whether  he  actually  saw 

west  of  the  latter  country:  but,  though 
did  not  accurately  examine  it,  he  appears 
liave  made  the  desired  discovery,  and  the 
it  is  therefore  called  by  his  name.  When 
•k  had  penetrated  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
td  that  only  the  narrow  apace  at  thirty-  | 

jdZW  dirided  Aaia  firom  America,  he 
faed  both  eoaata,  tu  far  a»  the  weather  ' 

i 


would  allow,  and  reached  an  American  pro- 
montory beyond  the  70th  degree  of  latitude, 
which,  for  an  obvious  reason,  he  denominated 
the  Icy  Cape.  His  progress  being  stopped  by 
fh>zen  accumulations,  he  returned  to  the 
southward,  and  lost  his  life  at  Owhyhee. 

From  his  observations  on  the  people  of  Prince 
William's  Sound  and  Norton  Sound,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  strong  similarity  was  discernible 
between  them  and  the  Esquimaux  on  the 
eastern  coast ;  whence  it  was  conjectured  by 
some,  that  a  maritime  communication  existed 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  that 
continent.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  old 
accounts  were  revived  of  the  discoveries  of 
John  de  Fuca,  and  De  Fonte  or  De  Fuentes. 
The  former  haid  related  that,  between  47  and 
48  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  he  had  entered 
into  a  broad  inlet  which  led  him  into  a  fkr 
broader  sea,  wherein  he  sailed  above  twenty 
days;  and  De  Fonte  pretended  to  have  sailed 
through  crooked  channels,  in  an  extensive 
archipelago,  260  leagues,  and  60  leagues  up  a 
navigable  river  which  flowed  into  it,  in  &3  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude,  and  communicated, 
by  other  lakes  and  rivers,  with  a  passage  in 
wliich  a  ship  had  arrived  from  Boston.  For 
the  ascertainment  of  this  point,  and  also  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  a  dispute  respecting 
Nootlu^  Captain  Vancouver  was  tent  out  in 
1790.  lie  procured  the  restitution  of  the  cap- 
tured settlement,  and  restrained  the  Spanish 
claims  within  moderate  limits.  He  accurately 
surveyed  the  western  coast.  fh)m  the  80th  to 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude ;  but  he  did  not  find 
any  considerable  inlet  which  penetrated  far 
into  the  country,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  desired  passage  could  only  be  fbund  by 
sea.  The  supposed  strait  of  John  de  Fuca  was 
probably  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  which  separatea 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  island  firom  the  con- 
tinent. 

This  coast,  to  a  very  great  extent,  haa  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  forest,  being  covered 
with  pines  of  different  species,  intennbced  with 
alder,  birch,  and  other  trees.     The  natives  are 
in  general  short,  with  faces  flat  and  round,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  flat  noses.     They  have  some 
peculiar  customs  of  mutilating  or  disfiguring 
their  persons,  probably  by  way  of  ornament. 
At  Port  Trinidad,  in  41  degrees  north  latitude, 
"  the  custom,"  says  Captain  Vancouver,  "  was 
particularly  singular,  and  must  be  attended 
with  much  pain  in  the  first  instance,  and  great 
inconvenience  ever  after.     All  the  teeth  of 
both  sexes  were,  by  some  process,  ground  tmi- 
formly  down,  horizontally  to  the  gums:  the 
women  especially,  carrying  the  fashion  to  an 
extreme,  had  their  teeth  reduced  even  below 
this  level,  and  ornamented  the  lower  lip  with 
three  perpendicular  rows  of  punctxusxVoiu,  «tA 
ttom  each  comer  ot  lYie  TaoiuXYi,  «xv\  otA  Vn.^% 
middle,  occupying  thtee-MiYv*  ol  x.>Mi\\v*«^^ 
chin."    On  other  part^ot  xYiVscomX \\it^«««o. 
make  a  horiionlal  \ncva\oTV  "wv  lYve  "^"^^f*  ^^_ 
extending  from  one  comet  ol  Wie  mo«wa.«>  ^"o* 
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other,  entirely  throoirb  the  flesh;  and  the  ori- 
fice is  by  detcrees  atretched  tu  admit  an  onia- 
ment  made  of  wood,  which  it  confined  close  to 
the  Kums  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  external 
surtace  projectinK  horizontally.  These  wooden 
ornaments  are  oval,  and  resemble  a  small  dish« 
concave  on  both  sides:  tliey  are  of  various 
sixes;  some  above  three  inches  in  lenfftb,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  The  chief  object  in 
navi((atinic  this  coast,  hitherto,  has  been  to 
traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs,  which  are  car- 
ried to  China,  and  disposed  of  at  a  great  profit. 
The  skins  which  are  usually  obtained  are  those 
of  the  sea-otter,  seal,  racoon,  land-beaver,  and 
earless  marmot. 

This  part  of  the  American  coast  waa  also  ex- 
amined  by  M.  de  la  Perooae.  lie  sailed  as  tar 
an  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Ellas,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  elevations  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  ley  Cape.  This  mountain,  by 
nautic  exaxKeration,  is  said  to  be  visible  at  sea 
at  the  distance  of  180  miles :  its  beiicht  above  the 
sea  is  estimated  at  14,5(X)  feet.  Finding  a  bay  at 
the  5<Jth  degree,  Pereuse  conceived  the  hope  of 
passing  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country; 
but  an  examination  of  the  bay  convinced 
him  of  his  mistake.  He  purchased  a  whole 
island  from  the  savages,  by  the  offer  of  some 
red  cloth  and  pieces  of  iron.  He  foimd  the  cli- 
mate considerably  milder  than  that  of  Hud- 
son's Bay:  the  soil  appeared  to  be  adapted  to 
ordinary  produce,  and  trees  of  a  fine  growth 
were  abundant:  but  the  manners  of  the  people 
did  not  please  him.  They  seemed  to  be  irri- 
table and  revengeful:  they  lived  in  a  frequent, 
if  not  a  continual,  state  of  animosity ;  and  there 
was  not  that  regularity  of  government  which 
could  check  the  effervescence  of  their  passions. 
From  the  very  slight  construction  of  their  huts, 
the  substance  and  contents  of  which  could 
easily  be  carried  away  in  a  canoe,  it  appeared 
that  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Both  sexes 
slept,  with  promiscuous  indecency,  upon  skins 
spread  over  the  earth,  or  the  floor  of  a  hut. 
Skins  likewise  composed  their  dress;  but  they 
were  merely  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  so  as 
to  leave  naked  a  great  part  of  the  body.  A 
straw  hat,  skilfully  plaited,  adorned  the  heads 
of  many;  and  some  of  the  principal  men  had  a 
sort  of  shirt,  formed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  an 
elk  or  a  sea  otter,  fringed  with  the  hoofs  of 
deer  and  beaks  of  birds,  which,  when  they 
danced,  made  discordant  snimds.  Ornaments 
annexed  to  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  were  not 
uncommon ;  and,  in  strewing  the  down  of  sea- 
birds  over  their  hair,  these  barbarians  merely 
evinced  a  reflnement  of  taste  equal  to  that  of 
the  Europeans,  who  cover  their  heads  with 
white  dust. 

Captain  Von  Kotubue,  in  1816,  penetrated  to 
Behiing's  Strait,  and,  having  descried  beyond 
it  the  entrance  of  a  wide  inlet,  pushed  forward 
in  the  hope  of  making  some  important  dis- 
covery. He  landed,  and  Joined  a  party  of  the 
iMtivea— an  ogly  and  squalid  tribe,  but  strong 
Md  appmreDlly  hea^iby.  lYie^  Vew«^VvaiNi\x^ 


eyes  of  aaapicton ;  but  he  aooD  put  thee  a 
good  hamour  bf  presents  of  knives  and  te» 
sors,  and  also  ot  tobacco,  of  which  thej  «ai 
remarkably  Cond.  and  procured,  with  ate 
articlea,  trom  the  Tchutski,  on  the  oppoav 
coast  of  Asiju  When  he  had  passed  a  boii 
way  np  the  inlet,  he  foiud  that  it  soon  lat^ 
nated,  and  by  another  inlet  he  was  eqaallf  <i> 
appointed.  To  a  sound  which  he  ducincni 
in  the  latitude  of  67  degrees,  he  gave  hu  on 
name,  and  assured  future  navigators  that  tirr 
might  find  a  tolerable  harbour  within  it,  oi 
that  the  neighboiuing  country  would  sffoH 
abundance  of  fiira. 

Before  this  voyage,  the  Russians  had  taka 
possession  of  variona  parts  of  the  Abcboi 
coast,  and  had  formed  several  settlemeatsai 
high  northern  latitude,  to  which  additioaihw 
since  been  made.   Intent  on  territorial i 
dizement,  they  wished  to  claim  aa 
line  of  coast ;  but,  by  endeavouring  to  i 
other  nations  trom  a  fifcc  trade  in  the  S«itk 
Pacific,  they  ao  far  excited  the  diagaitiftk 
British  court,  that  strong  remanstnaccs  ni 
made  against  such  unwarrantable  pima— i 
The  emperor  Alexander  at  length  was  ohtaH 
to  lower  his  tone;  and  a  convention  wasaiiK 
inPebmaiy  DCS,  allovring  the  Prince  of  ViiB* 
Island  to  belong  wholly  to  the  Rnsslaai  mi 
fixing  the  aouthemmoat  point  of  thai  iri»^ 
in  the  latitude  of  94  degree*  north,  ai  a^n 
firem  which  a  line  should  commence,  sai)» 
ceed  through  the  141st  degree  of  wcstm  !■- 
gitude  to  the  Froten  Oeean.  tUvidiag  th*  •»■ 
tish  and  Russian  posaeaaiotu  on  the  eaatane 
of  America  to  the  north-west.    On  the  «««« 
this  line  the  Russians,  and  oa  the  cMiikt 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  ttmm  » 
molested,  and  colonise  as  they  niigkt  tkok 
proper:  the  latter  were  to  eqjoy  the  lifki  if 
navigating  freely  all  the   rivers  and  sues* 
which,  in  their  course  toward  the  Pariic.iiW^ 
cross  the  stipulated  line  of  demaivatiaB;  lai 
for  a  periad  af  ten  yeara,  the  vessdsoftem 
powers  were  to  have  the  mutual  libera  ef  fe^ 
quenting  not  only  the  ocean,  but  all  the  iahai 
seas,  gnlCa,  harens,  and  creeks,  in  those  diatui 
parts,  for  the  purposea  of  flahiog  aad  tiaJM 
with  the  natives. 

The  territory  thus  aaaigncd  to  Sbmb  it 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  Aictie  ocoa;* 
the  south,  by  the  North  Pacifle  occbb;  «b  ih 
east,  by  British  America;  aad  oa  the  wt*^ 
the  North  Padfle.  Behring's  Strait,  aad  the  A» 
tic  Ocean.  Itconsisuof  thenocth-watoio- 
tremity  of  the  American  coatiiicM,  mi.  te 
adjacent  islands,  the  latter  of  whieh  tmrntn*- 
rate  groups,  denominated  th«  AkatMa,  K*- 
diak,  Oeorge  III.,  and  Priaee  of  Walcs^  itcfei- 
pelagos,  besides  aome  of  imfarigr 
The  whole  populatioa  (rf  thia 
is  not  supposed  to  be  many  at  tbei 
60,01)0^  of  whom  between  OUO  aad  IW  aie  b*- 
sians,  and  about  lUUO  Creoles.  Thr  Mamm 
government  has  eeded  this  eoeaoy  ta  tbr  B»- 
wan  American  Company,  with  ths  piinltfi  ^ 
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t  and  fishing.  The  Company  has  four 
ad  three  secondary  factories;  furs  are 
tcipal  article  of  commerce.  The  head 
is  in  the  Isle  of  Sitka,  at  New  Arch- 
vhich  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  the 
territory.     New  Archangel  has  about 
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1000  inhabitants,  a  small  fort  and  dock  yard, 
and  a  (cood  port.  It  draws  part  of  its  supplies 
from  Kamstchatka,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  ports  in  the  Baltic,  by  the  route  of  Cape 
Horn. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 


BN  the  northern  and  southern  divisions 
rica,  a  multitude  of  islands,  called  the 
idies,  are  situated.  The  climate  in  all 
lands  is  nearly  the  same,  if  we  make 
wance  for  those  differences  which  the 
nm  and  qualities  of  the  lands  themselves 
i.  Being  placed  within  the  tropics,  and 
1  going  directly  over  them,  and  passing 
them  to  the  north,  they  are  continually 
ed  to  the  extreme  of  a  heat  which  would 
lerable,  if  the  trade  wind,  rising  gra- 
ts  the  sun  gathers  strength,  did  not  blow 

them  from  the  sea,  and  reflresh  the  air 
1  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  cultivator 
tdto  his  business,  even  under  the  meri- 
D.    On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  ad- 

a  breeze  arises,  wliich  blows  smartly 
e  land,  as  it  were  from  the  centre  to- 
le  sea,  to  all  points  of  the  compass  at 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  sun  ad- 
toward  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  be- 
rertical,  he  draws  after  him  a  vast  body 
ds,  which  shield  the  earth  from  his 
teams,  and,  finally  dissolving  into  rain, 
e  air,  and  refresh  the  country,  thirsty 
le  long  drought  which  commonly  pre- 
>m  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 

aina  in  the  West  Indies  are  by  no  means 
erate  as  with  us;  for,  compared  with 
lur  heaviest  rains  are  but  dews.  They 
ler  impetuous  floods:  the  rivers  rise  in 
ent;  new  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed, 
s  short  time  all  the  low  country  is  under 
Hence,   the  rivers  which  originate 

the  tropics  swell  and  overflow  their 
It  a  certain  season.  The  ancients  erro- 
r  imagined  that  the  torrid  zone  was 
nd  scorched  up  with  a  continued  and 

heat,  and  was  consequently  uninbabit- 
nt,  in  reality,  some  of  the  largest  rivers 
lehr  course  within  its  limits;  and,  in 
Arts,  the  moisture  is  one  of  the  gnreatest 
miences  of  the  climate, 
rains  make  the  only  distinctions  of  sea- 

the  West  Indies :  the  trees  are  green 
the  whole  year;  there  is  no  cold,  no 
r  snow,  and  rarely  any  hail ;  the  storms 
are,  however,  very  violent  when  they 
,  and  the  hailstones  very  large  and 

It  is  in  the  rainy  season— principally 
ist— that  the  islands  are  assaulted  Iqr  I 


hurricanes— the  most  terrible  calamity  to  which 
they  are  subject:  these  destroy,  at  a  stroke, 
the  labours  of  many  years,  and  prostrate  the 
hopes  of  the  planter,  often  at  the  moment  when 
he  thinks  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 
The  hurricane  is  a  sudden  and  violent  storm 
of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended 
with  a  furious  swelling  of  the  sea,  and  some- 
times with  an  earthquake.  The  inhabitants 
first  see  whole  fields  of  sugar-canes  whirled 
into  the  air,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  then  the  strongest  forest  trees  are 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like 
stubble;  their  windmills  are  swept  avrayina 
moment;  their  utensils,  the  fixtures,  the  pon- 
derous copper  boilers  and  stills,  are  wrenched 
from  the  ground*  and  battered  to  pieces;  their 
houses  are  no  protection;  the  roofs  are  torn 
off  at  one  blast,  while  the  rain,  which  in  an 
hour  produces  five  feet  depth  of  water,  rushes 
in  with  irresistible  violence. 

The  staple  West  Indian  commodity  is  sugar : 
it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  it  was  made  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Chinese,  from  whom  we  had  the  first  know- 
ledge of  it:  but  the  Portuguese  were  the  first 
who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and  brought  it 
into  request,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  gene- 
ral luxury  in  Europe.  The  juice  contained 
within  the  sugar-cane  is  the  least  cloying 
sweet  in  nature,  and,  sucked  raw,  is  very  nu- 
tritive and  wholesome.  From  the  molasses 
rum  is  distilled;  and,  from  the  sctmi  which  rises 
in  boiling  the  sugar,  a  meaner  spirit  is  pro- 
cured. Bum  finds  its  market  in  North  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants, 
or  employed  in  the  African  trade,  or  distri- 
buted to  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  and 
other  parts,  beside  what  comes  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and 
the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make 
very  good  provender  for  the  cattle ;  and  the  re- 
fuse of  the  cane,  after  grinding,  serves  for  fuel; 
so  that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  desti- 
tute of  utility. 

The  total  amount  of  the  population  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  1836,  appears  to  have 
been  732,000,  of  which  not  more  than  70,000,  at 
most,  were  whites.  The  whole  body  of  in- 
habitants may  properly  be  divided  into  four 
great  classes:  1.  European  whites;  2.  Creole 
or  native  whites;  'i.  CieoVem  ol  m\xft^\JSnQ&.« 
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pasture  or  of  prey  appeared;  no  fruit,  herb, 
or  root,  fit  for  supportinx  the  life  of  man.  Yet, 
as  the  climate  was  promisinK,  and  the  soil 
seemed  to  be  fertile,  some  trentlemen  of  small 
fortune  in  England  resolved  to  become  adven- 
turers  thither.  The  trees  were  so  large,  and  of 
a  wood  no  hard  and  stubborn,  that  it  was  with 
great  difBculty  they  could  clear  as  much 
ground  as  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
My  unremitting  perseverance,  however,  they 
rendered  the  land  productive;  they  found  that 
cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  soil, 
and  that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to 
come  into  repute  in  England,  answered  tole. 
rably.  These  prospects,  with  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament,  which  were 
beginning  to  break  out  in  England,  induced 
many  new  adventurers  to  transport  themselves 
into  this  island ;  and,  so  great  was  the  increase 
of  people  in  Barbadoes,twenty-fiveyear8  after  its 
tirst  settlement,  that  in  16SU  it  contained  above 
45,(JUU  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
negroes  and  Caribbean  slaves :  the  latter  they 
acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour; 
I'ur  they  seized  those  unhappy  men,  without 
any  pretence,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  carried  them  into  slavery.  In 
16/6  it  was  supposed  that  the  number  of  slaves 
amounted  to  »U,UUO,  which,  with  46,0U0,  made 
125,000  on  this  small  spot— a  striking  proof  of 
the  progress  of  cultivation  and  trade.  At  that 
time  Barbadoes  employed  400  sail  of  ships 
(one  with  another,  of  150  tons)  in  commerce. 
Its  annual  exports,  in  sugar,  indigo,  ginger, 
cotton,  and  citron-water,  were  above  ^£350,000, 
and  the  circulating  cash  at  home  was  ^200,000. 
But  the  island  subsequently  became  less  flou- 
rishing, partly  firom  the  growth  of  the  French 
sugar  colonies,  and  partly  from  our  establish- 
ments in  the  neighbouring  isles.  The  capital 
of  the  island  is  Bridge  Town,  which  has  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  near  the  spacious  bay  of 
Carlisle.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  build- 
ings handsome.  Uere  is  a  college,  founded 
and  well  endowed  by  Colonel  Codrington,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  island. 

Barbadoes  has  suffered  much  by  tempests, 
fires,  and  the  plague.  In  l/M),  a  hurricane 
occasioned  great  devastation  in  the  island: 
above  4000  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives; 
and  the  damage  done  to  the  property  was 
computed  at  .£1,3:20,000.  These  scourges  seem 
to  come  at  intervals  of  several  years. 

St.  Cbbistopukr's,  commonly  called  by 
the  sailors  St.  Kitt's,  is  about  21  miles  long, 
and  16  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  It 
has  its  name  from  the  famous  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  discovered  it  for  the  Spaniards. 
That  nation,  however,  abandoned  it,  as  unwor- 
thy of  attention:  in  1623  it  was  settled  by 
the  English,  and  in  1625  by  the  French.  The 
English  were  twice  expelled  and  restored,  but 
it  was  entirely  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  It  contains  about  24,000  persons, 
of  whom  about  4bOU  are  whites,  or  Creoles.  1  n 
the  year  17S3  it  wu  taken  V>^  \\^«  Ytc\x<^\\,\x>xv 
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was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  troiT^ 
17H3.  Basseterre,  the  chief  town,  whickb 
64U)  inhabitants,  is  unprovided  with  a  haiWf. 
and  there  are  fiew  places  where  landiac  tw 
the  Tiolence  of  the  txut,  especially  in  mA 
and  aouth-weat  winds,  is  sufficiently  Kcct 
The  interior  paru  of  the  country  exhibit  ntfi 
precipices  and  barren  mountains:  of  tka 
the  most  elevated  is  Mount  Misery,  endodr 
a  decayed  volcano,  which  rises  3712  feet  dn 
the  sea:  but,  in  the  level  parts,  the  id' 
fertile. 

Artigda,  though  a  part  of  the  coast  ii«7 
rocky,  has  some  good  harbours.    It  if  ikiiJ 
18  miles  long;  its  breadth  is  12  miles;  a' ^ 
has  35,000  inhabitants.    This  Bpot,wfcidn 
formerly  thought  useless,  is  now  preienW  » 
the  other  islands  in  one  respect,  being  the  ke< 
and  safest  as  a  dock-yard  and  an  estahUakati 
for  the  royal  navy.    Its  climate  alto  is  heiUf- 
St.  John's,  which  has  a  population  of  WM* 
the  port  of  greatest  trade,  and  the  oriiaMf  a* 
of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  IsIanJa  H* 
are  two  kinds  of  soil  on  this  spot:  ooesi" 
rich  and  productive,  when  not  cheeked  kr^ 
droughts  to  which  Antigua  is  sub jeet ;  the  lAe 
is  a  stifiT  unyielding  clay.    The  prodMe  b 
declined  in  late  years;  but  the  popiilsti*t> 
increased  even  since  the  abolition  of  tke<li^ 
trade.    Antigua  is  divided  into  six  jtott^ 
In  this  island,  the  legislature,  rrlyiair** 
moral   character   of  the   negroes,  sbiiik>' 
slavery,  without  resorting  to  the  incu't**' 
stage  of  apprenticeahips;  and  the  letilt  ji^ 
fied  its  confidence. 

The  island  of  Nbvis  ia  merely  a  nnitk  w» 
tain,  rising  like  a  cone  in  an  easy  sicest  to 
the  sea,  the  circumference  of  iu  bate  art  '^ 
ceeding  21  miles.  In  1836  iU  popaktas** 
between  9000  and  10,000.  Charks»  >  ■''' 
capitaL 

MoNTSxaaAT,  as  the  name  implies. bit** 
mountainous  spot.  There  are  aboot  M*taii 
bitants.  Their  principal  exports  are  'Rs*' 
firom  the  sugar-cane.  Both  were  takea  by  ^ 
French  in  1782,  but  restored  at  the  chboi 
pacification.  The  capital  of  Moatsoaa  ■ 
Plymouth. 

Babbcda.  ia  15  miles  in  length. aad  ItwBf 
in  iu  greatest  breadth.  Its  inhahhaBn.  iM 
1500  in  number,  are  chiefly  employed  in  k* 
bandiy,  and  in  raising  tmh  pnwisioM  f" 
use  of  the  neighbouring  isles. 

Ahouula,  or  Snake  Island,  so  ealM  ft* 
its  form,  is  about  16  mUes  loag;  aad  i  ■** 


broad.  This  island  is  perfectly  Icfd,*'"' 
climate  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Jmba 
The  inhabitants  raise  tobaeeo.  tutw^  ^ 
sugar,  make  salt,  and  fred  large  henbofcMii': 
but  the  island  is  scantily  ftaniahed  «tt  "^ 
and  water. 

DoKiif  iCA  is  30  milea  in  length,  aad  l>y^ 
in  breadth:  it  received  its  name  tnm  kw 
discovered  by  Colnubua  on  a  Soaday-  1^ 
population  is  nearly  ap^^MM.  Tbesofl  kikifc 
aud  better  adapted  to  the  rearingof  esfc  i»> 
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;  bat  the  sides  of  the  hills  bear  the 
es  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  island 
tpplied  with  fresh  water.  The  climate 
ealthjr.  The  French  strenuously  op- 
I  settling  here,  because  they  thought 
cut  off  their  communication,  in  time 
3etween  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 
■,  by  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded  to 
ish.  Kosseau  is  the  capital. 
CIA  was  so  called  because  it  was  dis- 
on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  virgin 
)f  that  name.  Its  length  is  35  miles, 
treadth  12  miles,  and  it  has  16,000  in- 
s.  After  it  had  been  partially  colo- 
'  the  English,  it  was  agreed  between 
1  the  French,  that  it  should  be  deemed 

France  obtained  it  by  the  peace  of 
le  soil  is  rich:  it  produces  excellent 
and  the  coast  offers  the  advantage  of 
rbours.  The  island  now  belongs  to 
itain. 

ifCSNT,  which  was  discovered  on  St. 
B  day  by  Columbus,  in  1498,  is  about 
in  length,  and  10  miles  in  breadth, 
27,000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  volcano, 
le  Souffriere,  which  broke  out  in  1812, 
pnreat  damage,  after  having  been  quiet 
than  a  century.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a 
>uld  upon  a  strong  loam— the  most  pro- 
te  sugar-cane.  Indigo  thrives  remark- 
I,  but  is  less  cultivated  than  formerly 
est  Indies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
IS,  and  many  are  fugitives  from  Barba- 
other  islands.  The  Caribs  were  treated 
ti  severity,  after  this  island  was  ceded 
aglish,  by  the  peace  of  1/63,  that  their 
preatly  contributed  toward  enabling 
ch  to  repossess  it  in  1779;  but  it  was 
to  Great  Britaiu  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 
1  is  the  capital. 

!  miserable  remnant  of  Caribs  in  this 
>me  of  the  old  customs  of  those  bar- 
ribes  are  retained.    They  are  not,  in- 

they  formerly  were,  cannibals;  but 
still  a  ferocious  race,  not  altogether 
able  of  civilization,  as  averse  to  it. 
ar,  with  impatience,  the  restraints  of 
subordination,  and  have  a  very  imper- 
le  of  religion,  though  they  have  some 
morality. 

IDA,  which  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
1498,  and  was  then,  and  long  after, 
Lsly  peopled  by  Caribs,  is  about  80 
>  the  south-west  of  Barbadoes,  and 
lie  same  distance  north  of  New  Anda- 
the  Spanish  Main.  It  is  17  miles  in 
md  nearly  9  miles  in  breadth,  has  a 
in  of  23,000  souls,  and  is  divided  into 
be:  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
Of  proper  for  producing  sugar,  coffee, 
id  ^digo ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  as 
i|^  a  colony  as  any  in  the  West  Indies 
imensions.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
It,  the  mortality  of  the  white  troops 
ly  61  4-6ths.  while  it  is  78^  per  liXtO, 
fiegate  of  the  islands.    A  lake  on  the 


top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  vap- 
plies  it  with  numerous  streams,  which  adorn 
and  fertilize  it.  Several  bays  and  harbours  lie 
round  the  island,  wliich  render  it  very  conve- 
nient for  sliipping;  and  it  is  not  subject  to 
hurricanes.  St.  George's  Bay  has  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  is  extremely  capacious,  but  open. 
This  island  has  more  than  once  changed  its 
masters ;  but  it  is  now  a  British  dependancy. 
The  capital  is  Port  George. 

ToBAoo,  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  his 
third  voyage,  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Grenada :  it  is  24  miles  in  length,  and  5  miles 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
14,000.  It  has  many  bays  or  creeks,  two  of 
which  afford  very  convenient  harbours ;  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  continent  renders  it  less  subject 
to  hurricanes  than  the  other  Caribbee  islands 
are ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  the  yellow 
fever  being  very  prevalent.  Scarborough,  the 
chief  town,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  side, 
is  defended  by  a  fortress.  The  soil  is  well 
watered  and  usefhlly  productive.  The  island 
was  long  considered  as  neutral ;  but  it  became 
a  British  possession  in  1763 ;  and,  after  being 
occasionally  under  the  power  of  France,  it  is 
again  subject  to  our  sovereign. 

TaiitinAD,  which  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1498,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1588,  lies  between  Tobago  and  the  Spanish 
Main,  ftom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf 
of  Paria.  It  forms  an  irregular  square  of  about 
50  miles  by  40  miles,  with  long  peninsulas  at 
two  of  the  opposite  angles.  It  is  unhealthy, 
but  fruitful ;  producing  cotton,  sugar,  flue  to- 
bacco, indigo,  ginger,  variety  of  fruit,  and 
Indian  com.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1595,  and  by  the  French  in  1676; 
captured  ftom  the  Spaniards  in  1797,  and  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  44,000,  and  Port  of  Spain  is  its 
capital— a  large  and  commercial  town,  with 
about  12,000  inhabitants. 

In  this  island  is  a  remarkable  production  of 
nature,  being  a  bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain,  called  Tar  Lake,  about  three  miles  in 
circuit.  The  substance  which  is  here  found, 
has  the  consistence  and  aspect  of  pit-coal :  it 
breaks  into  glossy  fragments  of  a  cellular  ap- 
pearance; a  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile;  and, 
mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used 
for  smearing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  In  many 
parts  of  the  woods,  it  is  found  in  a  liquid  state. 
Near  Cape  Brea  is  a  spot  in  the  sea,  which  is 
in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  tlirows  up  bitumen. 
The  adjacent  country  has,  in  various  respects, 
strong  volcanic  symptoms. 

Thr  Viaeiif  Islands  lie  to  the  east  of 
Porto-Rico.  The  Spaniards  gave  them  their 
name  in  honour  of  the  11,000  virgins  of  the 
legend.  They  belong  principally  to  the  En- 
glish and  the  Danes,  though  the  Spaniards 
claim  some  small  ones.  Tortola,  the  principal 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  English,  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad ;  it  produces 
excellent  cotton,  sugar,  and  iwai.  hxA^^h&a.v&'V 
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Vincin  Gorda  are  the  next  English  isles  in 
point  of  maipiitade,  but  are  scantily  peopled. 
The  isles  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Croix,  which  are  a  part  of  this  group,  belong  to 
the  Danes.    The  first  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  ill 
supplied  with  water ;  but  it  has  a  good  harbour. 
Thb  Bahama  Islahdh,  or  Lucayos,  extend 
alon^  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cuba,  and,  including  rocks  and  islets,  are  said 
to  be  500  in  number.    They  are  composed  of 
coral  rocks,  covered  by  a   light   sandy  soil, 
intermingled  with  shells,  &c.;  and,  except  one, 
are  all  low  and  level.   One  of  them,  San  Salva- 
dor, or  Guanahana,  was  the  first  land  disco- 
vered by  Columbus.    They  were  not  ktaown  to 
the  English  before  the  year  1629,  when  they 
colonized  New  Providence,  but  were  expelled 
from  it  in  1&41  by  the  Spaniards.    They  settled 
it  again  in  1666;  but  some  unlucky  incidents 
prevented  this  settlement  from  being  of  any 
advantage,  and  the  isle  of  Providence  became 
a  harbour  for  the  buccaneers,  who  for  a  long 
time  infested  the  American  navigation.    This 
obliged  the  government,  in  17)8,  to  send  out 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fieet,  for  the 
dislodgement  of  the  nirates,  and  for  making  a 
settlement.     This  he  accomplished,  and  a  fort 
was  erected.     The  Spaniards  captured  these 
islands  during  the  American  war;  but  they 
were  retaken,  in  1783,  by  a  detachment  from 
St.  Augustine. 


The  great  Bahama  bank  is  anatnrsl  enriotifr- 
It  is  a  vast  aceomolation  of  sand,  above  !■ 
leagues  in  length,  and  40  leagues  in  hntta. 
It  appears  to  consist,  in  a  great  measue,  i 
the  relics  of  sea-shells,  in  the  form  of  mi 
more  or  leas  worn  and  rounded  by  the  sctia 
of  water.  In  many  parts  of  this  bank,  tk 
depth  of  water  is  only  from  14  to  18  feet,  aJ 
the  sand  seems  to  be  underlaid  by  cslcsieM 
rocks. 

Of  the  Bahama  isles,  not  more  than  tictw 
or  fourteen  of  which  are  inhabited,  tlie  Isticf! 
is  70  miles  long,  and  9  miles  broad.  Thii  ■ 
called  the  Great  Bahama;  but  New  Proridoee 
is  more  known  and  distinguished,  and  b  tkt 
seat  of  government  for  all  the  inhabited  ph 
tions  of  the  group.  Nassau,  the  chief  tsfi 
with  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  neatly  bsik  d 
stone,  and  has  some  handsome  public  itt*- 
tures.  Indian  com,  yams,  and  caassTs,  m 
abundantly  raised  in  these  islands;  eoctass 
cultivated  with  great  success;  a  omnlenH' 
quantity  of  salt  ia  exported;  and  mshapV 
and  dye-woods  are  liberally  afforded.  Ik 
shores  and  creeks  produce  turtles  and  eu^ 
lent  fish  in  abundance ;  and  many  Urlt  A^ 
quent  the  islands,  particularly  wild  tetoi 
snipes,  pelicans,  and  flamingoes,  ne  vWe 
population  of  the  Bahama  isles  does  nat  a- 
ceed  20,000. 
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&XTENT  AND   SITUATION. 

Milef.  Degreei. 


90.  &  122.  W.  long, 
lat. 


r90.&122.W. 
I  17.  &  40.  N. 


Length,  2400  T 
Breadth,  VJi)  >  between 
to  630  J 
Containing  1,258,000  square  miles. 

BouNDABiBS — Divisions. — It  is  bounded,  to 
the  south-east,  by  the  state  of  Guatemala;  on 
the  south  and  west,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  on 
the  north,  by  the  United  States;  and,  on  the 
east,  by  those  states,  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  republic  of  Mexico  is  divided 
into  nineteen  states  and  five  territories.  The 
states  are  Cohahuila,  of  which  Texas  formed  a 
part;  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Tucntan, 
Chiapa,  Oxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  with  the  federal 
district,  Michoacan,  Xalisco,  Occidente,  Chi- 
uahua,  Durango,  Nuevo  Leon,  Zacatecas,  S. 
Luis  de  Potosi,  Guanaxuato,  and  Qneretaro.  The 
territories  are  Tlascala,  Colima,  New  Mexico, 
Lower  California,  and  Upper  California. 

Facb  or  THB  CouifTBT.  —  Mountainous 
ridges,  precipices,  cataracts,  delicious  vales, 
fertile  plains,  picturesque  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
a  union  oi  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  diversify  the  scene  in  the  Mexican 
renitoriei,  and  attnd  lYie  axieutiou  <»t  the 


admirers  of  nature.  The  ranges  of  the  lain 
which  traverse  South  America,  an  eeaect- 
trated  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  aad,  psMSf 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  at  s  cm- 
paratively  low  elevation,  expand,  whet  tkT 
enter  North  America,  into  a  large  dirtrirt  «i 
table-land,  varying  firom  6000  to  8600  feet  staM 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  land  pfssovw  i» 
height  as  Cur  as  Durango,  and  then  laiH^ 
declines.  Groups  of  lofty  viricanie  ■uiiBiin' 
rise  fh>m  it  in  varioos  parts.  Onc^  *hick  > 
called  the  smoking  mftimtf^jn,  PopoearTqpol- 
is  17,500  feet  in  height. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Old  CalUbniia,  a  «■*- 
tainoua  chain  pervades  the  eentrc;  Wl  >* 
elevation  is  inconsiderable.  That  eosnUT  >■ 
general  wears  a  dreary  aspect.  New  Caliina 
is  more  picturesque,  and  better  AnaiaiMd**^ 
wood  and  water. 

RiTBaa— Lakh.— Maieo  has  ths  kattut 
many  large  rivers,  among  whiA  aicthc  ti*^ 
las  Casas  Grandea,  Alvarade^  HoaMcaries  « 
Gnascualco.  Tsbaaco^  Santiago  or  Qamtt,  mi 
Panuco.  The  principal  lake  ia  that  af  Chapel* 
which  is  about  90  milea  losig,  and  fkoa  If  ts^ 


miles  wide.    The  lakea  of  ImiipaBgi^  «**' 
toval,  Tttcueob  aadCkaleQ  occvpgr  a  amh  psit 
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of  the  nde  of  Mexico,  which  is  the  finest  tract 
of  country  in  the  whole  state.  The  waters  of 
Chalco  are  sweet;  those  of  Tetcuco  braclush. 
These  two  lalies  are  united  by  a  canal.  The 
lower  lake,  or  Lalce  Teecuco,  was  formerly  20 
miles  lonfCi  and  17  miles  broad;  and,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  is  the  reservoir  of  all 
the  waters  from  tlie  surrounding;  mountains. 

Mktalr—Mi?ibrals.— Mexico  is  famous  for 
■iWer;  and  fcold  is  not  only  found  in  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  but  also  in  mines.  The  tfold  mine 
of  CasaU  is  exceedinKly  rich;  and  (fold  occurs 
at  the  depth  of  from  six  inches  to  ten  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  in  part  of  California.  The 
mines  of  silver  are  found  in  several  parts :  one 
ot  the  richest  spots,  in  that  respect,  is  the 
neishbourhood  of  Ouanaxuato,  where  one 
mine,  during  forty  years,  did  not  yield  less  to 
Ita  proprietors,  in  annual  profit,  than  from 
JtSOjaOO  to  .C12U,(KI0  sterlinx.  The  Real  del 
Monte,  Zimapan,  las  (^harcas,  and  Real  del 
Catorce  mines,  are  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
ductiveness. Some  of  the  mines,  since  the 
revolution,  have  been  wrought  by  British  skill 
and  labour,  but  not  with  that  pniductive  effect 
which  was  fondly  expected.  The  mountains 
Hkewiae  abound  in  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead. 
Here  are  also  found  various  kinds  of  precious 
■tones,  as  emeralds,  turquoises,  amethysts,  and 
a  few  diamonds. 

Climatb  — Soil.— Mexico  is  divided  into 
tlerras  calientes  (hot  countries,)  which  com- 
prise the  low  coasts;  tierras  templadas  (tem- 
perate countries,)  consistinx  of  the  districts 
fttNn  43<K)  to  6(K)0  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  tierras 
IHas  (cold  countries.)  which  are  more  than 
0000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  part  which  is 
within  the  torrid  zune  is,  in  that  division,  exces- 
aively  hot;  and,  on  the  eastern  coa^t,  where 
the  land  is  low,  marshy,  and  constantly  flooded 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  it  is  likewise  very  insalu- 
briooB.  The  inland  country,  however,  assumes 
a  better  aspect,  and  the  air  is  of  a  mildtfr  tem- 
perament. Un  the  western  side,  the  land  is  not 
■o  low  as  on  the  eastern,  is  much  better  in 
qoality,  and  ftdl  of  plantations.  The  climate 
ot  Old  California  is  very  fine,  and  the  sky  is 
generally  serene  and  cloudless;  but  the  soil  is 
aasdy  and  barren,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
^aces,  where  malse  and  manioc  icrow  vigo- 
Toosly,  and  the  vines  yield  rich  fcrapes.  In 
New  California  the  climate  is  mild  and  afcree- 
able,  and  the  black  sponfry  earth  is  highly 
(kvoarable  to  cultivation.  It  is  said  that  the 
Interior  of  the  country  also  contains  plains  of 
salt,  qnite  firm,  and  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Faontics. — Mexico,  like  all  tropical  conn- 
tries,  seems  to  be  more  productive  of  fruit  than 
OTftrain ;  yet  the  corn-crops  arc,  in  many  parts, 
rich  and  luxuriant.  In  the  temperate  districts, 
the  wheat  is  of  a  fine  quality;  but  maize,  the 
naaioc  root,  the  banana,  and  the  potato,  are 
more  icenerally  cultivated  for  the  purposes 
of  sustenance;  and  the  maguey  furnishes  a 
ftvoorite  fermented  liquor  called  pulque,  while 
its  dhret  supply  a  sort  of  hemp  and  paper,  and 


ita  prickles  are  used  for  pins  and  aails.  The 
friiits  of  the  country  are  pine-apples,  man|(oes, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  other  kinds.  Mexico  produces 
also  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sugar,  especially 
toward  the  gulf.  Many  gum-yielding  trees  are 
found  in  different  parts;  and  cedar  and  log- 
wood abound  about  the  bays  of  Campechft  and 
Honduras;  the  maho-tree  also,  which  has  a 
bark  i^ith  such  strong  fibres,  that  they  twist 
and  make  ropes  of  it.  There  is  also  a  tree 
which  is  called  light-wood,  being  as  light  as 
cork,  of  which  they  make  floats  to  carry  their 
merchandise  on  the  coasts.  One  most  valuable 
product  of  this  country,  next  to  its  gold  and 
silver,  is  cochineal,  which  is  of  the  species  of 
the  gall  insects.  It  adheres  to  the  plant  called 
opuntia,  and  sucks  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  a  crimson  colour.  It  is  from  this  juice 
that  the  cochineal  derives  its  value,  which  con- 
sists in  dyeing  all  sorU  of  the  finest  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  purple.  It  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, as  a  sudorific  and  a  cordial.  The  cochi- 
neal insect  thrives  only  between  the  tropics, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mexico  exports  annually  1(I0,UUU  lbs.  Coffee 
enough  is  grown  for  home  consumption.  The 
cocoa-nut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  was 
once  extensively  cultivated,  but  there  are  now 
so  few  plantations,  that  the  article  is  largely 
imported.  This  country  likewise  produces 
silk;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  almost 
extinct.  Cotton  is  here  in  great  abundance, 
and,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  is  the  com- 
mon wear  of  the  inhabitants. 

A:fiMAi.s.— Horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  cats,  have  been  transported  hither 
from  the  old  continent,  and  have  all  multiplied* 
Homed  cattle  are  found  wild,  in  herds  of  many 
thousands,  and  are  killed  merely  for  their  hidec 
Among  the  native  animals  are  the  puma  and 
jaguar,  or  American  lion  and  tiger;  the  Mexi- 
can or  hunchbacked  dog.  a  kind  of  porcupine; 
wild  cats,  foxes,  squirrels,  armadillos;  also  the 
cociote,  a  quadruped  which  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  dog. 
Venomous  serpents,  and  other  dangerous  rep- 
tiles, may  be  supposed  to  thrive  in  this  coun- 
try; but  they  are  not  formidably  numerous  or 
particularly  mischierous.  Kaglen,  vultures, 
beautiftil  hawks,  and  an  amazing  number  of 
smaller  birds,  of  whose  plumage  the  genera! 
cast  is  plain,  are  observed  in  various  parts ;  but, 
of  those  species  which  are  peculiar  to  Mexico, 
we  have  no  accurate  accounts. 

Chief  Towss  — Popui.atioji  — Maswkbs— 
Customs.— Tcnochtitlan.Montezuma'scapiuI, 
was  sitTiated  on  a  group  of  islands  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake  Tezcuco;  but,  from  the  progress  of 
evaporation,  occasioned  by  the  great  heat  ot 
the  sun,  and  in  some  measure  from  the  effects 
of  draining,  that  lake  connista  at  present  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  water,  and  the 
present  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  enti;-ely  on 
the  main  laAd:  yet  the  cathedral  occupies  ex- 
actly the  sround  ou  wYiicYv  x.^«  •d^Vtl  ^wghd^ 
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temple  "tooa  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inira- 
■ion.  Thia  church  ia  aboot  oOO  feet  in  leoKtb, 
and  1H0  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  ((rand  aspect, 
but  its  exterior  is  not  uniformly  elegant  or 
magnificent ;  for  a  part  of  the  firont  is  low,  and 
of  bad  (iothic  architecture,  while  the  other 
part,  which  is  of  recent  construction,  is  built 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  displays  both  symme- 
try and  beauty.  The  interior  is  iiandily  rather 
than  tastefully  decorated.  Like  most  of  the 
churches  in  this  part  of  America,  it  exhibits  a 
profusion  of  massive  oarred  and  f(ilt  orna- 
ments, pictures,  and  painted  statues.  Within 
the  enclosure  is  a  cylindrical  mass  of  por- 
phyry, adorned  with  sculptured  fiicures,  called, 
from  its  former  use  in  the  immolation  of  hu- 
man victims,  the  Stone  of  Sacrifices. 

Few  cities  are  more  neatly  and  refrularly 
built  than  Mexico,  and  in  few  can  a  finer  place 
bo  seen  than  the  Kitmd  square.  While  the  ca- 
tiuHlral  dignifies  the  eastern  side,  the  palace  of 
the  Kovemment  and  the  public  ofllces  appear 
oil  the  north;  and  handsome  ranices  of  stone- 
built  houses  adorn  the  other  sides.  In  the 
centre  of  this  square  is  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  on  a  pedestal 
of  Mexican  marble:  it  was  executed  by  Tolsa, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  casting 
in  ttie  New  World. 

Mexico  has  some,  but  not  many,  useful  esta- 
blintiments.  A  university,  a  public  library, 
a  school  of  raining*  and  Mveral  charitable  foun- 
dations, may  here  be  mentioned;  and  there  ia 
an  institution,  which,  thoufch  it  has  not  a  dig- 
nified aKpcct  or  a  pompous  appellation,  is  very 
serviceable  to  the  community.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  office  for  tlie  loan  of  money  on  pledKes  of 
property ;  and  the  honest  poor  are  thus  accom- 
modated, while  the  facilities  for  disposing  of 
stolen  pcooda  are  diminished. 

Although  the  fine  arts  do  not  greatly  flou- 
rish in  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts 
are  not  very  skilftilly  cultivated,  yet  the  people 
o(  the  rare  display  an  aptitude  for  the  arts  of 
imitatiim,  and  also  excel  in  various  branches 
of  industry.  Gold  and  silver  lace  is  manufac- 
tured with  dexterity  and  taste,  coach-making 
is  practised  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner, 
carving  in  wood  is  well  executed,  and  ether 
arts  attest  the  skill  and  experience  of  many  of. 
the  citizens.  In  those  branches  in  which  they 
fait,  they  have  lately  been  instructed  and  as- 
sisted by  British  emigrants. 

The  population,  in  1802,  waa  calculated  by 
Humboldt  at  137,000.  of  whom  S&OO  were  Euro- 
peans, (»,000  were  Creoles,  26,500  mestizoes  (the 
offspring  of  white  persons  and  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  natives,)  10,000  mulattoes, 
and  33,(KM)  individuals  of  the  ancient  race,  of 
whom  about  3000  were  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns.     The  population  at  present  is  about 

i44),ooa 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  Mexican  port,  situ- 
ated near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  well-built 
tOKUt  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  but  it 
i»  uae  of  the  moat  uiihea\x,Vii  %i^u  Va  Vca 
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world,  and  Ita  population  is  gradually  dKbs- 
ing,  though  H  te  the  oaly  port  on  the  esMOi 
coast  that  can  receive  large  ships.  In  ItSCiW 
inhabitant*.  exeltisiTe  of  the  militia  and  » 
faring  people^  did  not  exceed  18.000;  and  th 
present  amoont  ia  only  7U00.  The  metcknh 
reside  at  Jalapa,  and  only  viait  the  port  qti 
busineaa. 

Puebla  de  los  Aogeloa,  in  1920^  coataai^ 
about  60,000  persona,  and  its  populatiaB  hH 
since  rather  increased.  The  town  is  coopaeilr 
and  uniformly  built,  and  has  wide  stnA 
The  housea  are  of  stone,  generally  of  two  M- 
riea,  with  flat  rooCs;  and  the  frimts  at  muff 
them  are  inlaid  with  painted  tiles,  hi^ 
glased,  while  others  have  their  fhmu  icsali! 
and  fantastically  painted,  like  the  houa<d 
Genoa.  The  chnxchea  amount  to  sizty-aw 
among  which  the  cathedral  ia  pre-ecsiaat 
and  those  which  have  not  a  magnifient  n- 
terior  are  internally  rich  and  splendid.  Iv 
people  formerly  excelled  in  the  wooUen  nsB- 
fiacture;  but  that  of  glaaa  is  now  the  best. 

If  population  be  a  proof  of  the  floamkiK 
state  of  a  town,  Guadalazara  must  be  s  tkB>- 
ing  city;  for  it  ia  next  in  that  respect »« 
capital,  it  having  above  G(i.ujO  inhsteMft 
Guaoaxuato^  though  a  mining  town,  isfcriw 
populous,  it  having  only  33,000  inhabjtsus 

Santa-F^,  the  chief  tovm  in  the  teniwyo 
New  Mexico,  stands  at  no  great  distaact  ft* 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  the  Great  Knr* 
the  North,  which  rises  in  the  latitude oflO^ 
grees,  and  flails  into  the  great  gaU,  ite  ■ 
winding  courae  of  1 100  mile*.  Thetovaiia 
some  degree  fbrtifled.  because  the  citiscaia' 
the  provinciala  are  exposed  to  the  hostiliiiH*' 
the  unsubdued  tribes  of  barbariaaa  T^ 
houses  are,  in  general,  only  one  stoiy  ki(i>> 
and  the  windovrs,  in  moat  of  them,  are  torn- 
posed  of  flakea  of  talc  It  hasonlylOUirti- 
bitants.  The  neighbouring  country  b  Misa- 
tainoua  and  barren,  and  very  seantUy  pcofM- 

The  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Cahftanis. 
is  Monterey.  It  is  rather  a  gairisoa  tksa  t 
town.  Loreto,  a  small  town,  with  am\f  SA  ■>■ 
habitants,  is  the  coital  of  Lower  GsUfenii- 
The  two  provinces,  at  first,  vrere  ehidif  cols- 
nised  by  ecclesiastics,  who,  with  the  aii  sf 
soldiers,  undertook  the  conTersloa  of  the  as- 
tives.  Thus,  missions  and  ganissas  vat 
spread  over  the  ooimtiy ;  but  the  people  ka« 
not  derived  from  them  all  the  UessiMP  ^ 
good  goremment.  The  BorthcnBKNt  saii« 
is  Port  Francisco,  which  has  a  handsoaechaitk 
for  the  converted  nativea,  and  a  ■inii—aiTfr' 
the  missionaries. 

With  regard  to  the  popalatioB  of  thevk* 
Mexican  state,  we  eannoc  speak  with  pcrfN* 
accnracft  but  io  I8»  tt  was  estiBaiel  « 
6^791,000  persons.  Some  acconnu  Male  ii  *f 
be  at  preMvt  NkO0Q,O0O;  but  this  ta  pnksM; 
rather  too  high  an  cacfaBate.  The  pespie  ^ 
the  race  fband  by  Coetsi.  at  the  om^' 
form,  perhaps,  two-flAlM  of  tte  H^'P'* 
Tkumhcr. 
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I  of  the  various  races  may  be 
ffer.  The  resident  Spaoiards, 
rulution,  vere  not  inclined  to 
ven   with    the    Creoles,    who, 

of  Mexico,  were  of  European 
ley  felt  still  Kr^ater  contempt 
.ces,  and  considered  them  as  in> 
tnd  the  Creoles  were  disposed  to 
warrantable  arrogance.    It  has 

that  the  Creoles  had  "all  the 
if  the  Spaniards,  without  that 
ess,  and  patience,  which  con- 
iseworthy  part  of  the  Spanish 
iturally  weak  and   effeminate, 

the  icreatest  part  of  their  time 

inactive  pleasures.  They  were 
>ut  variety  or  elegance,  and  ex- 
nreat  parade  and  little  conve- 
lieir  general  character  was  no 
ave  and  specious  insigniflcance. 
and  constitution,  almost  their 
( was  amour  and  intrigue ;  and 

consequence,  were  not  distin- 
lastity  and  domestic  virtues." 

of  this  picture  is  apparently 
It  it  has  some  of  the  features  of 

Mexicans,  particularly  the  cop> 
provincials,  are  described  by 
grave,  melancholy,  and  silent, 
bey  are  under  the  influence  of 

very  strong  excitement.  They 
ious  air  over  the  most  indifferent 
heir  features  the  more  violent 
seldom  painted;  but  there  is 
ific  in  the  change,  when  they 
trom  a  state  of  repose  to  violent 
:ir  music  and  dancing  partake 

of  gaiety  by  which  they  are 

They  were  long  divided  into 

ives  and  the  tributaries.     The 

in  some  respects,  a  privileged 

!  latter  were  scarcely  in  a  better 

slavery,  were  clothed  in  coarse 
nt  about  barefooted, 
is  are  nearly  white,  with  a  skin 
transparency.  The  small  beard, 
ad  feet,  and  an  obliquity  of  the 
their  descent  from  the  ancient 
ley  are  of  a  much  milder  charac- 
ulattoes,  who  are  distinguished 
f  passion,  volubility  of  speech, 
ind  energy. 

;  castes  are  thus  characterized  by 
traveller:— "  The  Creoles,  satis- 
ajoyment  of  their  large  estates, 
consideration  which  their  rank 
nfer,  seek  no  other  distinction ; 
lot  remarkable  for  their  attain- 
Btrictness  of  their  morals.  The 
in  fact,  exercise  much  more  in- 
,ext  to  the  Creole  nobles.  They 
ir  branches  of  noble  families,  or 
iropeans,  and  are  distinguished 

and  intelligence.  Next  in  im- 
lie  merchants  and  shopkeepers; 


for  the  former  are  not  suflSciently  numerous  to 
form  a  separate  class:  they  are  wealthy,  and 
might  possess  influence,  but  have  hitherto 
taken  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  coontry; 
probably  from  the  fear  of  losing  their  property. 
In  the  towns,  the  labooring  class  includes  aJl 
castes  and  colours;  they  are  indnstrioua  and 
orderly,  and  view  with  interest  what  is  passing 
around  them ;  most  of  them  can  read,  and,  in 
the  large  towns,  papers  and  pamphlets  are 
hawked  about  the  streets,  and  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  labouring  class,  in  the  country,  is 
likewise  composed  of  different  castes:  they 
are  sober  and  industrious,  but  so  ignorant  and 
superstitious  that  they  may  be  led  by  their 
priests  or  masters  to  good  or  evlL  Their 
apathy  has  in  some  measure  been  overcome  by 
the  long  struggle  for  independence,  in  which 
most  of  them  bore  a  part:  but  they  still  re- 
main under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
priests.  The  last  class,  unknown  as  such  in 
a  well-regulated  society,  consists  of  bef^ars 
and  idlers,  drones  that  prey  upon  the  commu- 
nity, and  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are 
always  ready  either  to  swell  the  cry  of  popular 
ferment,  or  to  lend  their  aid  in  favour  of  impe- 
rial tyranny." 

Among  the  females,  the  most  polished,  next 
to  the  Europeans,  are  the  Creoles.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  remarkably  well  informed,  but  are 
good-humoured,  obliging,  and  hospitable,  and 
are  fond  of  conversation,  music,  and  dancing. 
The  women  of  the  old  race  are  less  lively,  but 
more  attentive  to  decorum  and  morality.  All 
classes  of  females  are  outwardly  strict  in  devo- 
tional observances.  Religious  processions  and 
festivals  are  numerously  attended;  and,  on 
these  occasions,  the  ladies  pride  themselves  on 
being  well  dressed.  In  the  streets,  a  black 
dress  generally  prevails,  with  a  veil  instead  of 
a  hat  or  bonnet;  but,  in  the  domestic  or 
friendly  party,  that  sombre  hue  is  generally 
discardedL  A  worked  shift,  a  light  open 
jacket,  and  an  embroidered  or  spangled  petti- 
coat of  bright-coloured  soft  cloth,  are  their 
usual  coverings.  The  women  of  the  lower 
orders,  in  general,  wear  only  a  petticoat  and 
short  jacket,  and  plait  their  long  tresses  with 
red  tape. 

The  gentlemen  are  fond  of  finery.  A  large 
hat  coloured  and  laced,  a  worked  shirt,  em- 
broidered small-clothes  (frequently  of  coloured 
leather,  decorated  with  broad  silver  lace,)  a 
jacket  of  printed  calico,  a  cloak  of  velvet  or 
fine  cloth,  and  ornamented  gaiters,  compose 
the  apparel  of  a  great  number,  while  the  infe- 
rior people  wear  a  straw  hat,  a  jacket  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  or  leather,  short  breeches,  some- 
times trowsers,  and  rough  sandals,  instead  of 
the  soft  shoes  of  the  gentry.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  dress  varies  in  the  different 
provinces,  so  as  not  to  be  fully  described  with- 
out superfluous  minuteness. 

AifTiQDiTiBS.— -Although  the  Mexican  em- 
pire was  a  novelty  to  the  discoverers  of  Atm,- 
rica,  it  was  not  a  new  «\a,te  ox  txi  VaSaaX  vswcor 
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mcnt.  How  long  it  had  then  subsisted  we 
cannot  ascertain ;  but  monuments  of  civiliza- 
tion, anterior  by  some  ages  to  that  era,  have 
been  found  in  various  parts.  The  palace  of 
Mitla,  in  the  province  of  Oaxara,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these.  It  was  constructed 
over  the  tombs  of  princes,  and  the  ruins  still 
exhibit  walls  covered  with  a  kind  of  mosaic 
work,  a  vast  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  sup- 
ported  by  six  columns  of  porphyry,  a  spacious 
court,  surroimdcd  by  small  structures,  an  inte- 
rior court,  galleries,  &c. 

Between  Mexico  and  Paebla  de  los  Angelos, 
a  pyramidal  hill,  177  feet  high,  attracts  the 
attention  of  antiquaries.  It  is  an  artificial 
elevation,  of  un  burned  bricks  and  clay,  in  four 
stories.  In  its  interior  is  a  square  chamber, 
formed  of  stone,  and  supported  by  beams  of 
cypress.  It  is  not  arched,  but  the  bricks  must 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  diminish  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  roof.  On  the  summit  was  a 
temple,  which  has  been  superseded  by  a  Catho- 
lic chapel.  In  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  near 
TapantlA,  is  a  pyramid  much  lower  than  the 
other,  but  more  symmetrically  built  of  well- 
cut  blocks  of  stone.  At  Paleoque,  on  the 
frontier  of  Guatemala,  extensive  ruins  have 
been  discovered.  The  interior  of  the  largest 
building  found  on  this  spot  exhibits  a  style 
resembling  the  Gothic;  but  the  chambers, 
though  not  ill  constructed,  are  disgraced  by 
stucco  devices  of  the  rudest  kind.  Another 
edifice  has  square  pillars,  an  outer  gallery,  and 
a  paved  hall,  ornamented  with  female  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  of  the  natural  size. 

CoMHKBCB.  — During  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  trade  of  Mexico  was  subjected  to 
illiberal  restrictions  by  Spanish  jealousy :  yet 
the  produce  of  the  country  found  its  way  into 
the  chief  European  ports.  A  flota  Arom  Cadiz, 
composed  of  three  men-of-war  as  a  convoy, 
and  fourteen  large  merchant-ships,  annually 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  vrith  a  cargo  consisting  of  every 
commodity  and  manufacture  of  Europe.  When 
all  the  goods  were  disposed  of,  the  fleet  took  in 
the  plate,  precious  stones,  and  other  commo- 
dities for  Europe.  In  May  the  ships  sailed  to 
the  Uavanna,  where  they  met  the  galleons, 
which  carried  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma  by 
Carthagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello.  When  all  were  collected,  they  steered 
for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  the  port 
by  which  the  communication  was  long  kept  up 
between  Spanish  America  and  the  East  Indies. 
About  the  month  of  December  the  great  gal- 
leon, attended  by  a  large  ship  as  a  convoy, 
annually  arrived  there.  The  cargoes  of  these 
ahips — ^for  the  convoy,  though  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  likewise  canied  goods— consisted  of 
all  Eastern  commodities  and  manufactures. 
At  the  same  time,  the  annual  ship  Arom  Lima 
came  in,  and  was  not  computed  to  bring  less 
than  2,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight  in  silver,  beside 
4uickiilver,  and  otbec^a\vA\A«cn\QXQ!(>^vt.\ftV^» 


be  expended  in  the  purchaie  of  the  gsUeos^ 
cargo.  Several  other  ships,  from  different  pan 
of  Chile  and  Pern,  met  on  the  same  oeeaiwB. 
A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commodities  of  il 
parts  of  the  world  were  bartered  for  one  a- 
other,  laated  thirty  days.  The  galle<m  da 
prepared  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  litm, 
and  such  European  goods  as  had  been  thflSfki 
necessary.  The  Spaniuds,  though  this  xnk 
was  carried  on  entirely  through  their  knriv 
and  in  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  woe  caa- 
paratively  anudl  gainers;  for,  as  theyaUaM< 
the  commercial  states  to  ftimiah  the  greMr 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota,  so  the  Spaaiik 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  tainted  witkik 
same  indolence  which  ruined  their  Enrofai 
ancestors,  permitted  the  Chinese  merchatfs* 
furnish  almost  the  whole  cargo  of  the  galkes. 
When  the  galleons  were  laid  aside,  saaikr 
vessels,  called  reipster-ships,  were  emjUajtl. 
but  the  trade  was  still  conducted  with  iniDoli? 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  Pkiir- 
pine  islands  are  still  under  the  yoke  of  Spn 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  now  vatfoiA 
while  all  other  branches  are  opened  bj  tb 
liberality  of  the  rising  states. 

OoTBBNMBNT  AND  Retbhub.— Unds  tk 
sway  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  civU  pi*CD- 
ment  of  Mexico  was  aidministered  by  tribaii^ 
called  Audiences,  resembling  the  old  FMA 
parliaments.  In  these  courts  the  vieeitv  fo- 
sided.  He  had  also  the  patronage  of  sQtk 
churches— a  circumstance  of  great  ■aaa> 
where  so  much  power  was  in  the  hands  of  * 
clergy.  This  government  ia  now  expk)d(i  ai 
a  new  form  has  been  adopted,  of  which « 
shall  take  notice  in  the  history  ot  the  ic«s)» 
tion. 

The  public  revenue  of  New  Spain.  hidaJiM 
that  of  New  Mexico,  in  1789,  exceeded  UUM^ 
dollars ;  out  of  which,  after  deducting  the  cob- 
nial  charges,  and  sending  large  suastoodKr 
colonies,  only  .4,800,000  dollars  were  lecdndkr 
the  court  of  Madrid.  During  the  late  esiK* 
for  independence,  the  rerenne  was  iaa^efSSK 
to  the  expenditure ;  and,  therefore,  i 
were  made  to  the  opulent  citixens  oif . 
for  several  loans.  One  was  fbr  flyffMt^"  M" 
lars,  and  another  for  16,000,000.  Ia  the  kpf 
lative  sesaion  of  183S,  the  minister  of  tasaX 
calculated  the  expenditure  at  174Hibl20MlB& 
and  the  revenue  at  10,6901.600  dolkn;  bit* 
committee,  after  an  inveatigatioa  of  the  is^ 
ject,  gave  a  very  difTerent  atatosem,  alkgiBi 
that,  after  deftayiny  every  riprnr  that 
would  be  a  anrplus  of  3.000^000  dolkn-  Ai 
present,  the  revenue  appears  to  be  hy  MaMS 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  With  good  iMMf* 
ment  Mexico  has.  however,  the  wmM  ft 
emerging  from  her  pecv&iaxy  dlilevltifN. 

Rblioioii.— In  the  cned  and  vanUp  ^ 
Mexico  no  alterationa  have  been  ■■delgr'^ 
new  government ;  for  the  popular  idbnMWi 
content  with  the  doctrla*  and  illinifllh'  <* 
which  they  have  been  kabHnaie^  at  wiBkW 
\  xn  ^Ttwerre  their  fiiith,  wliik  tWyitaeMd  tktf 
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1.  There  are  ei^rht  bishops  in  the 
ent,  whose  revenues,  bein^  too  large 
rposes  of  piety,  ought  to  be  partly 
increase  the  incomes  of  the  inferior 

••—The  early  history  of  this  country 
in  obscurity.  Humboldt  is  of  opi- 
he  Toltecs  proceeded  firom  China  to 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  crossed  over 
i's  Strait  to  America,  and  gradually 
thvrard,  so  as  to  colonize  Mexico,  in 
h  century;   that  they  introduced 

and  some  mechanic  arts,  and  were 
:  various  times  by  the  Chichimecs, 
I,  Acolhuans,  and  Aztecs,  the  last  of 
ons  arrived  in  the  year  1196.  From 
munities  sprang  the  subjects  of 
a :  of  whose  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
nquest,  we  have  before  taken  notice, 
tain  kept  possession  of  those  coun- 

she  owed  to  Columbus,  her  g^ovem- 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  efficiency 
aised  to  keep  them  subservient  to 
id  this  submission  she  continued  to 
:  after  her  energy  had  declined. 
IS  sometimes  arose,  but  were  speed- 

and  it  was  not  till  the  treacherous 
of  the  Spanish  throne  in  1808,  that  the 
ere  induced  to  turn  their  thoughts 
lence.  To  submit  would  have  been 
sgrace,   unworthy  of  the  Spanish 

therefore,  when  protection  ceased 

of  the  former  government,  the  in- 
iple,  in  some  of  the  South  American 
srected  the  standard  of  independ- 
olonists  in  North  America  at  length 
s  example.    The  viceroy  of  Mexico, 

Iturrigaray,  who,  when  he  received 
ry  orders  from  the  divided  govern- 
lain,  proposed  the  formation  of  a 

junta,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
id  sent  to  Europe.  The  tyranny  of 
le  new  viceroy,  hastened  that  ex- 
ch  he  wished  to  prevent.  The  de- 
»f  the  original  natives,  led  by  an 
mt,  took  up  arms  in  the  province  of 
I,  and,  being  joined  by  several  gar- 
nenced  hostilities.  The  insurgents 
ily  harassed  in   several 'conflicts; 

the  command  of  another  priest, 
elos,  they  continued  the  war  with 
.  Shocking  cruelties  were  com- 
)Oth  sides,  but  particularly  by  the 
.fter  the  death  of  Morelos,  who  was 
id  put  to  death,  Xavier  Mina  was 
4!t  in  the  cause  of  independence; 
so  ill  supported  by  the  revolters. 
Id  not  save  himself  firom  military 
and  the  war  then  declined  into  the 
>eratlons  of  detached  parties.  But, 
n  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  Mexican 
s  new  stimulus  to  the  revolutionary 
posing  that  Ferdinand  VII.  should 
to  be  the  king  of  Mexico  or  New 
radition  of  his  submitting  to  con- 
imitations,  and  declaring  the  realm 


independent  of  Old  Spain,  and  of  every  other 
country.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  army ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  deputies  met  for  the  purpose  of  political 
reform.  Iturbide  now  procured  from  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people  a  tumultuary  vote  for  his 
own  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignaity ;  and  the 
choice  was  reluctantly  sanctioned  by  the  repre- 
sentatives. But  this  usurpation  could  not  be 
durable.  Don  Augustin,  resenting  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  deputies  to  his  measures,  dissolved 
the  assembly,  and,  by  this  and  other  arbitrary 
acts,  excited  general  indignation.  Harassed 
by  insurrections,  he  resigned  in  1823,  and  em- 
barked for  Europe.  Under  pretence  of  allajring 
the  dissensions  which  arose  after  his  departure, 
Iturbide  rashly  ventured  to  return ;  but  he  waa 
immediately  seixed,  and  put  to  death  as  an 
outlaw.  An  annual  pension  of  8000  dollars 
was,  however,  granted  to  his  widow  by  the 
congress. 

General  Bravo,  and  two  other  popular  men, 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  executive  au- 
thority; and,  imder  their  auspices,  a  "repre- 
sentative, popular,  federal  republic"  waa  or- 
ganized in  1824.  The  repnbUcan  state  waa 
divided  into  sixteen  departments,  extending 
Mm  New  California  to  Chiapa.  The  number 
has  since  been  increased.  The  legislative 
power  was  assigned  to  a  senate,  and  to  a  cham- 
ber of  deputies  freely  chosen,  constituting  the 
general  congress  of  the  confederacy;  the  exe- 
cutive authority  was  intrusted  to  a  native  citi- 
zen, not  under  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  all  his 
decrees  and  orders  were  to  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  that  branch  of  administration  to 
which  the  business  belonged;  and  he  and  the 
vice-president  were  liable,  during  the  limited 
term  of  office,  and  for  one  subsequent  year,  to 
be  impeached  and  tried  for  illegal  acts.  A 
supreme  court  of  judicature  was  also  fhuned, 
to  which  appeals  might  be  made  firom  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals. 

In  1825,  Guadalupe  Victoria,  having  been 
chosen  as  president,  the  new  government  was 
brought  into  reg^ular  exercise ;  and,  during  this 
year  and  the  next,  the  affairs  of  f he  republic 
were  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  state.  The 
independence  of  Mexico  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  and  a  commercial  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states^  and  the  fort 
of  St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  which  had  long  been 
blockaded,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  by 
which  event  Spain  lost  her  sole  remaining 
possession  in  the  Mexican  territory.  In  1826^ 
the  prospect  began  to  darken ;  Texas  attempted 
to  revolt,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  the 
capital,  and  faction  began  to  display  all  its 
violence.  The  republic  was  agitated  by  two 
parties,  the  one  called  the  Escosesos,  the  other 
the  Yorkinos;  the  former,  accused  by  its  oppo- 
nents of  wishing  to  establish  a  monarchy, 
was  desirous  of  a  strongly  constituted  central 
government;  the  latter,  which  has  been, 
perhaps  too  harshly,  compared  to  the  'BtVbibVk 
jacobina,  wiahed  for  «attx«inAttsvs^(A^KiKb.>EBaiiap 
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tutions,  and  a  mere  federal  compact  between 
the  Ktates.  While  these  hostile  factions  were 
fiercely  contending  against  each  other,  a  large 
Spanish  force  was  landed  to  attempt  the  re- 
conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Spanish  funeral 
was,  however,  shut  up  in  Tamplco  bj  the 
Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  in  September,  18^.  The 
danger  which  the  country  had  encountered 
did  not  induce  the  factions  to  lay  aside  their 
dilferences.  On  the  contrary,  they  assailed 
each  other  with  more  inveteracy  than  ever. 
The  Torkinos  obtained  a  triumph  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Guerrero  as  successor  to  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  and  the  banishment  of  all  Spaniardis ; 
but  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for 
he  was  soon  after  overthrown,  and  shot  aa  a 
traitor,  and  the  reins  of  presidential  authority 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  BnsUmente,  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  forced  to  resign  his  ofBce,  and 
quit  the  country.  The  presidency  of  Santa 
Anna,  which  commenced  in  1836,  was  marked 
by  more  vigour  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 
He  succeeded  in  keeping  down  his  opponents, 
and  obtained  from  the  congress  enactments 
which  gave  additional  strength  to  the  central 
government.  The  Texians  having  revolted, 
Santa  Anna  marched  against  them  in  18S6: 
but  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Un 
bis  liberation,  Santa  Anna  retired  into  private 


life,  and  Baatamenta,  who  had  retomed  tote 
native  countxy,  was  elected  president  ia  h- 
bruary ,  1837<  Ue  did  not  enter  into  office  uot 
happy  aaapicea;  reaonrces  were  wantiog  tt 
tbawar  with  Texaa,  and  he  had  to  make  hoi 
against  inaonections  in  California,  >'ev  Mat- 
eo, and  other  quarters.  To  all  this  was  tiki 
the  calamity  of  an  earthquake,  which  we^ 
annihilated  Acapulco,  and  did  great  d■■lC^ 
and  caused  the  loaa  of  many  lives,  in  the  Jfasi- 
can  capital.  In  1838,  the  republic  had  to  cbo- 
tend  with  a  more  formidable  enemy  thn  in 
refractory  citisena.  Taking  advantage  ^'^ 
weakness,  France,  under  various  flimsy  fR- 
texts,  blockaded  its  ports,  and.  in  the  foUsiiaf 
year,  rednced  the  fort  of  Su  Juan  de  Cbi 
The  war,  however,  was  at  length  broogkt  »■ 
end  by  British  mediation.  Since  that  fori 
the  streets  of  Mexico  have  twice  beea  ik 
scene  of  combat  between  the  centniiia  ai 
the  federalists,  and  battles  have  been  km^ 
in  other  quarters.  The  victory  remained  mu 
the  centralists ;  but  it  is  doubtfbl  hov  hK 
their  triumph  will  last,  as  YucutanhasMceie< 
ttnm.  the  confederacy,  and  other  meaboi^ 
the  confeder«U7  are  also  in  an  unqnirtiMt- 
The  attempt  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  TfB* 
has  likewise  been  resumed ;  the  waeam  ^ 
which  is  extremely  problematicaL 


TEXAS. 


KXTEST  AND   SITUATIOlf. 

Mile*  Uegree*. 


Length,   7091  b,.tween  i^'  "^  ^-  ^^  ^**- 
Breadth,  500  >  °^^^^^   t93.  and  106.  W.  long. 
Containing  260,000  square  miles. 

Boundaries  and  Divisions.  —  Texas  is 
bounded,  on  the  west,  by  the  Mexican  state  of 
Coahuila,  of  which  it  recently  formed  a  part; 
on  the  north,  by  the  Red  river;  on  the  east,  by 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  limits  of  thirty-two 
counties  have  been  marked  out ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  Texas  is  yet  unsurveyed. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bed 
river,  the  Sabine,  the  Colorado,  the  Nueces, 
the  Trinidad,  and  the  Brazos  de  Dios.  The 
last  of  these  has  a  course  of  500  miles,  in  one 
part  of  which  it  passes  through  an  extensive 
plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  impregnated  with 
salt  and  nitre,  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  water  is  brackish  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Climatb — Soil — Pbooucb — Face  of  the 
CooNTBT.— Mr.  Maillard,  one  of  the  latest 
visitors  of  Texas,  gives  a  discouraging  account 
of  its  climate.  "The  physical  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  other  natural  causes,"  says 
htk  "render  the  pnariei  Vn  iVv«\aw«t  ^vtv%  sA 


Texas,  along  the  sea-coast,woTse  thaaaicic"^ 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  thepraspcdiwF*' 
dnctivenessof  the  upper  aections  of  the  esvOT 
somewhat  problematicaL  The  siuldea  chaf* 
of  the  atmosphere  are  most  iiqarioas  to  htsk^ 
In  the  beginning  of  spring  (March)  thesutkn 
is  wet  and  cold,  the  thermometer  sddoariaX 
above  45  degrees ;  but  towards  the  eka*  of  <** 
spring  (May)  it  suddenly  becomes  snltiT.o* 
thermometer  rising  to  95  degrees.  I>  •■■■' 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  K  to  UK  deiuufc 
and  the  rai^d  progress  of  vegetatkai  tff"* 
almost  supematnnl,  while  the  air,  teniV 
with  insects,  renders  life  intoleraUb  TWs  ^ 
the  season  of  epidemics,  yellow  aad  W^ 
fevers.  In  1839,  65  per  cent,  of  the  poyal*i* 
were  carried  oiT  by  yellow  fiBver.  Ia  «■«■■■ 
the  thermometer  falls  gradually  to  N  dCRfM 
and  the  weather  becomea  more  oongciW^* 
short  time,  when  the  rainy  scsioo  sets  kk**' 
continues  throughout  the  winter  aad  thtpoC' 
part  of  the  spring,  aeeompuiied  If  i**]! 
thunder,  lightnint,  and  nottlueriy  ■!■<»<*" 
search  the  fkame  with  an  aeatcBMt  ■i"^ 
peculiar  to  themaelvea.  The  eoaae^aW" 
the  climate  on  vegetatiaa  ia^  tha^  liiwifc'^ 
earth  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  worUL  cvevAn* 
l^vsuQ  sooner  above  gioaad  lk«B  h  i 
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e  flowers  are  of  a  sioRle  day's 
ing  themselves  in  all  their  primi- 
site  beauty  in  the  evening,  but 
sun  reduces  them  to  a  cinder,  or 
lated  with  water.    At  the  close 
ison  the  waters  do  not  disappear, 
trary ;  for,  the  sun  coming  forth, 
H  of  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
which  results,  remains  pent  up 
in  valleys  by  the  strong  S.  S.  £. 
prevail  at  this  season,  till  the 
to  the  north,  permits  of  their 
hey  pour  down  in  torrents,  not 
weeping  everything  before  them, 
ag  to  continue  the  inundation  of 
itry,  from  about  the  1st  of  April 
of  June.     The  streams  east  of 
er  rise  on  the  confines  of  the 
is  in  the  north.     Their  waters 
Q  the  earth,  but  in  their  course 
ted  as  to  be  at  last  almost  pesti- 
Kennedy  speaks  more  favourably 
;.     lie  denies  that  any  part  of 
in  be  deemed  sickly,  except  the 
country  running  parallel  to  the 
ttlers  are  liable  to  bilious  and 
jvers.    He  owns,  however,  that 
m  the  coast  the  more  healthy  is 
>nd  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  fifty 
inland  to  render  health  secure, 
ded  into  three  distinct  regions— 
:ending   along   the   coast,   and 
1  30  to  70  miles  in  breadth ;  the 
lating,  which  succeeds  the  level, 
irgest;   and   the   mountainous, 
tart  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    The 
t  portion  is  a  rich  alluvion,  but 
wampy  and   insalubrious;   the 
s  a  large  extent  of  fertile  prairie 
troodland;  the  third  is  clothed 
pine,  oak,  cedar,  and  other  trees, 
ive  valleys  of  rich  alluvial  earth, 
ipious   springs.     There  is  one 
irity  in  Texas,  which  is  called 
ber,  and  is  worthy  of  remark, 
uous  series  of  forests,  extending 
y  region  at  the  sources  of  the 
direct  line  north,   across  the 
erminable  prairies  of  Northern 
Ozark  territory,  to  the  southern 
kansas  river.    This  belt  of  tim- 
ith  from  5  to  50  miles.   Between 
.  Bed  river  it  is  generally  from 
e,  and  is  so  remarkably  straight 
It  it  appears  to  be  a  work  of  art. 
from  the  adjoining  prairies  on 
:,  it  appears  in  the  distance  like 
'all  of  woods  stretching  from 
in  a  straight  line,  the  extremi- 
e  lost  in  the  horizon."    It  is  a 
istance,  which  has  given  rise  to 
e  belt  is  the  work  of  the  extinct 
left  so  many  gigantic  vestiges 
,ce,  that  the  Cross  Timber,  in 
stion,  does  not  perceptibly  vary 
leridian. 


Sugar,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  com,  wheat  and 
other  grain,  beans,  pease,  and  various  vegetables* 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  thrive  in  Texas.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Some  of 
the  timber  trees  are  excellent,  particularly  the 
live  oak. 

Mbtals  —  MiifBBALS. —  Silver  mines  were 
formerly  worked  in  a  part  of  Texas,  but  they 
have  been  abandoned.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
coal  are  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  is 
abundant. 

ANiMAiiS. — Cattle  and  sheep  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  panther,  spotted  leopard,  Mexican  cou- 
gar, black  bear,  wolf,  fox,  bison,  buflfalo,  and 
wild  horse;  deer,  rabbits,  and  opossums  are 
plentiful. 

Chibf  Towns— PoPDLATion.— The  period  at 
which  Texas  was  settled  being  very  recent, 
there  are  of  course  but  few  towns,  and  none  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  San  Felipe  de 
Austen,  which  is  the  presedt  capital,  was  not 
commenced  till  1839,  and,  in  1840,  it  already 
contained  400  houses.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Rio  Coloredo.  Galveston,  which  is  the  Texian 
port,  was  not  in  existence  in  1837,  and  in  1839 
it  had  300  houses,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  2000  souls,  and  had  six  steam-boats,  one- 
half  plying  regularly  to  Houston,  and  the  other 
half  to  New  Orleans.  The  other  towns  of  some 
note  are  Bexar,  Houston,  and  Nacogdoches. 
Several  other  towns  have  been  founded,  and 
are  making  rapid  progress.  The  population  of 
Texas,  exclusive  of  the  native  tribes,  is  esti- 
mated at  from  80,000  to  100,000:  some  accounts 
even  swell  it  to  double  that  number. 

GovEBNUEMT.— With  onc  exception,  that 
Texas  is  not  a  federal  but  an  integral  republic, 
the  Texian  constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  holds  his  oflUce 
for  three  years  only,  and  cannot  be  re-elected 
till  three  years  have  elapsed  after  his  quitting 
the  presidential  chair.  There  are  two  legisla- 
tive bodies,  the  speakers  of  which  appoint 
standing  committees  to  superintend  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  public  service.  Elections 
are  by  ballot,  and  sufE^nge  is  universal  for  the 
whites;  but  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  executive  and  legislative  as- 
semblies. Every  citizen  is  taxed  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  But  there  is  one  foul  blot  upon 
the  face  of  this  new  state— its  citizens  are  slave- 
holders, nor  is  a  slave  permitted  to  acquire  his 
freedom  and  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
republic. 

HiSTOBT.  —  At  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  century,  Texas  contained  only  two  or  three 
small  and  widely  separated  military  establish- 
ments, near  which  were  scattered  a  few  Span- 
ish settlers.  Some  futile  attempts  were  mad^ 
under  the  Spanish  government,  to  procure  in- 
habitants by  wtiat  was  called  the  empressario 
system ;  that  is,  by  making  grants  of  land,  on 
condition  that  the  land  shall  be  forfeited  if  a 
stated  number  of  colonists  were  not  fa»A.'<Q:Kutk. 
it  within  a  certain  pei\j(A.    1Y&&  «siM«Bl^«» 
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entered  upon  with  considenble  vigour,  in  18S5; 
and  Stephen  Austin,  a  native  of  the  United 
Sutes,  was  the  first  who  embarked  in  it  upon  a 
large  scale.  Immigrants  soon  flocked  in  from 
various  quarters,  but  especially  from  the  United 
States  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  population 
received  an  increase  of  several  thousand  per- 
sons. Among  these  new  settlers  the  spirit  of 
independence  manifested  itself  as  early  as  1826, 
when  one  Edwards  made  an  absurd  and  abor- 
tive attempt  to  establish  a  republic  at  Nacog 
doches.  But,  though  this  attempt  was  de- 
feated, the  desire  to  effect  iu  object  remained, 
and  grew  continually  stronger.  The  Mexican 
government  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Texian 
settlers,  for  their  non-performance  of  some  of 
the  conditions  on  which  they  held  their  lands; 
and  they,  in  turn,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  for  various  reasons,  but  especially 
for  the  decree  of  1829,  by  which  slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  Mexican  dominions. 
But  matters  were  not  brought  to  a  crisis  till 
the  summer  of  1835,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  refractory  conduct  of  the  colonists,  hostili- 
ties commenced  between  them  and  the  Mexi- 


can troopi  in  the  province.  Early  in  1^  tl<f 
Texian  ocmgresa  published  a  declaration  M 
independence.  It  liad  already  a  military  fan 
on  foot,  to  which  volunteers  were  daily  ksMo- 
ing  firom  the  southern  parts  of  the  Zwtl 
Sutea.  To  quell  this  revolt  at  its  outlet.  Sua 
Anna,  the  president  of  Mexico,  led  hif  srar* 
person  against  the  Texians.  He  begu  kr 
guning  some  slight  successes;  but,  io  s  foai 
engagement,  on  the  21st  of  April,  he  wsi  ^ 
feated  and  made  prisoner.  He,  however,*^ 
tained  his  liberty  soon  after,  by  signmf  scot- 
vention.  in  which  he  agreed  that  Texas  tkiu 
be  totally  evacuated  by  the  Mexican  tnaf>- 
The  independence  of  Texas  was  suhMqao^ 
recognised  by  England,  the  United  St«ta,Bi 
France.  The  war  with  France,  and  the  isw- 
nal  situation  of  Mexico,  for  a  considersUetitf 
prevented  Santa  Anna  from  renevinc  kii  *:- 
tempts  to  subjugate  the  revolted  pnmiKC:^* 
he  haa  recently  recommenced  the  war,  \VC 
and  several  skirmishes  have  taken  piscr,  via 
fluctuating  success,  but  with  no  iaporiu: 
reanlts. 
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BXTKXT  ASD  SITOATION. 
Miles  Decreet. 

T>ength,   MX)  )  (84.  and  94.  W.  long. 

Breadth.  100  V  between  ' 

to  270  3  (.  10.  and  17.  N.  lat. 

Containing  114,000  square  miles. 

BouKDAsiES— Divisions. — The  territories 
of  this  new  federal  republic  are  bounded,  on 
the  west,  by  the  Pacific;  on  the  north,  by  Yu- 
catan and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  on  the  east,  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  south,  by  the  Pacific; 
and.  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  by  that 
isthmus  which  divides  North  from  South  Ame- 
rica, or  by  the  frontiers  of  Nueva  Grenada.  The 
federation  consists  of  five  states — Costarica,  Ni- 
caragua, Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 

Face  op  the  Cot-:«TRT. — This  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  level  country;  but  it  exhibits  a  moim* 
tainous  rauge — a  continuation  of  the  Andes, 
crested  with  volcanic  cones.  Near  Old  Guate- 
mala is  amountain,  the  circumference  of  which, 
at  the  base,  is  said  to  be  above  forty-five  miles. 
Its  lower  parts  are  cultivated,  the  middle  re- 
gion is  woody,  and  the  summit  is  covered,  but 
not  perpetually,  with  snow. 

Lakes— Rivers. — The  most  extensive  lake 
is  that  of  Nicaragua,  about  400  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  commimicates,  on  the  north- 
west, with  the  lake  of  Leon,  by  a  navigable 
channel;  and  both  are  sufficiently  deep  for 
large  vessels.  A  canal  of  only  12  miles,  it  is 
aaid,  would  be  t^ie  oivVy  TetvaUite  for  complet- 
ing •  naviKAtion  \n  thVa  paxx.  <»l  vYa  cfinx^vrs, 


firom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
with  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  that  of^ 
which  is  45  miles  long,  and  about  B  uii» 
broad.  The  other  principal  lakes  aie  tk«e «( 
Guixa,  Cogutepeque,  Dulce,  Petea,  !««» 
and  Amatitan.  On  the  western  baaksfikt 
Atitan  is  a  volcano^  an  eruption  ft«a  «kick 
laid  waste,  in  1827.  the  surronndiag  coaanj- 
There  are  many  rivers,  but  their  coaisr  it  te» 
rally  short.  The  Usamasinta  is  the  laip* 
Among  the  others  are  the  Patook.  the  JUnpik 
the  Polochic,  and  the  Lempa. 

Climate— Soil — PaoDvcB.— The  diaUt* 
warm,  and  in  some  parts  so  hatM  ss  tt  kt 
insalnbrioos.  The  soU  ia  in  genenl  lBtiki,0i 
the  prodncta  are  numerous  and  vahiMa 
Earthquakes  are  extremely  f^neat;  mi a«» 
cial^  on  the  aonth-east  edge  of  the  taUcJak 
and  near  volcanoes.  In  aereral  distriei%  tk( 
quality  of  the  land  is  ao  peeoliarlf  adMiri  v 
the  growth  of  timber,  that,  after  a  tite  k* 
been  cut  down,  the  root  will  tend  oat  fit « 
six  shoota,  which,  in  four  years,  will  ta"* 
very  considerable  trees.  Some  of  the  cs*** 
exceed  seven  fathoms  ia  clrcumflBreaML  WM 
admirably  calculated  tor  masts,  is  vaysh*- 
dant,  and  the  pita,  whieh  ia  miieh  w>*  >> " 
rope-making  than  the  aaparto,  grows  ia  O"^ 
luxuriance.  All  aorta  of  giaia,  tke  Im« 
fruits,  the  chocolate-nvt,  ingar.  rkh  W""' 
tobacco,  indigo^  vaiiooa  gams,  te,  "'^ 
nished  in  plentj.  CoehiBcal  ia  ate  f**^'"* 
\  \a.  ^RKstX  5v«aasidtlea. 
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Mbtaxs.  —  The  province  called  Costarica 
abounds  with  mines  of  (^Id,  silver,  and  copper; 
bttt  they  are  in  a  great  measure  neglected, 
though  the  new  government  is  inclined  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  working  of  them  by  English 
•kill,  industry,  and  capital. 

Ah iKALs. — These  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  of  Mexico;  but  Juarros  mentions 
•ome  which,  he  says,  are  peculiar  to  Guate- 
mala. The  zachin  is  one  of  these :  it  is  a  qua- 
dmped  resembling  a  rat,  which  preys  upon 
■Bakes  and  poultry.  Two  species  of  birds, 
called  the  quetzal  and  the  raxon,  also  confine 
themselves  to  this  country:  they  are  not  vo- 
calists, but  the  former  is  admired  for  its  beau- 
tlAal  emerald-green  plumage,  the  latter  for  its 
mixture  of  green  and  purple. 

Ghibf  Towns. — The  most  populous  state 
tor  ita  extent,  but  the  smallest,  is  that  of  Sal- 
vador, in  which,  it  is  said,  about  3UO,000  persons 
reside.  In  this  part  of  the  new  confederacy, 
the  people  of  the  old  race  are  more  civilized 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Guatemala,  and 
coalesce  more  cordially  with  those  inhabitants 
who  are  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  old  city  of  Guatemala,  being  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1773,  New  Gua- 
temala, the  present  capital,  was  erected  on  a 
■pot  more  distant  from  that  volcano  which  had 
occasioned  such  havoc.     It  stands  on  a  spa- 
cious plain,  fertilized  by  various  rivulets  and 
lakes,  under  the  influence  of  a  benignant  cli- 
mate.   The  houses,  though  built  low,  for  fear 
at  earthqtuikes,  are  large  and  commodious, 
pretty  in  appearance,  and  have  gardens  and 
orchards  attached  to  them.     The  principal 
■qnare  is  handsome,  and  is  ornamented  by 
«  colonnade.     Near  its  eastern  side  is  the 
eathedral,  built  by  an  Italian  artist,  in  a  cor- 
ycct    and  magnificent  style  of  architecture. 
On  one  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  on  the  other  a  college.    In 
the  aame  part  of  the  town  are  the  palaces  of 
government  and  of  justice,  and  various  public 
olBces.      The    churches    are   elegantly  con- 
■trncted ;  and  attention  is  particularly  arrested 
ligr  a  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  stone,  destined 
flbr  the  barbarous  amusement  of  bull-baiting. 
Tlhere  is  a  well-built  university,  where   law, 
Ubeology,  medicine,  mathematics,  experimental 

eiloaophy,  and  natural  history,  are  taught. 
ic  senate-house,  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
popular  representatives  meet,  are  not  striking 
edifices;  but  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied 
eompensates  every  deficiency  in  that  respect. 
TThe  city  and  vicinity  are  inhabited  by  40,000 
persons,  who  are  characterized  by  Juarros  as 
"humane,  courteous,  liberal,  docile,  and  in- 
clined to  piety,  but  too  generally  prone  to 
pusillanimity  and  indolence."  Old  Guate- 
mala still  contains  a  population  of  more  than 

l3;ooo. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  has  above  16,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
iiaa  rery  little  trade,  except  in  indigo.    San 
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Vicente,  which  has  a  population  of  8000,  is  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

Leon,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  univer- 
sity; but,  in  point  of  trade,  it  is  less  flourishing 
than  the  village  of  Masaya,  in  the  same  province. 
One  of  the  most  thriving  and  opulent  towns  in 
the  state  of  Guatemala  is  Quezaltenango,  which 
has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
many  able  workmen  in  the  linen,  cotton,  and 
wooUen  branches  of  manufacture.  Cohan  has 
the  same  number,  and  Totonicapkn  has  12,000. 

Population.— It  is  very  difBcult  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  or  any 
other  of  the  new  states.  Some  have  swelled 
the  amount  to  2,000,000;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  is  1,&00,000;  of  which  number  Costa- 
rica contains  100,000;  Nicaragua,  200,000;  Hon- 
duras, 300,000;  Salvador,  300,000;  and  Guate< 
mala,  600,000. 

Rblioion,  Oovbbumbnt,  and  Rbtbnttb. 
— Of  all  the  states  rescued  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  predominant  religion  is  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  original  invaders, 
like  the  Arabian  pseudo-prophet,  propagated 
by  sanguinary  violence ;  but  the  new  govern- 
ments leave  the  votaries  of  other  creeds  unmo- 
lested. 

Guatemala  has  the  benefit  of  a  government 
founded  on  popular  representation,  and  its 
courts  of  justice  are  better  constituted  than 
those  which  acted  under  the  tjrranny  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  independent  admi- 
nistration evinced  a  due  regard  for  liberty. 
No  one  who  was  concerned  in  the  slave  trade 
was  to  be  deemed  a  citizen ;  every  person  be- 
longing to  the  republic  was  declared  free;  and 
all  strangers  who  arrived  in  its  territory,  if  they 
were  slaves  before,  were  instantly  released  from 
that  species  of  degradation. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
the  revenue  of  Guatemala  became  so  inade- 
quate to  the  necessary  expenditure,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  borrow  7,o00,000  dollars 
from  the  opulent  citizens  of  London.  Under 
the  old  government,  the  revenue  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000,000  dollars;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
charges  of  the  present  establishment  may  be 
defrayed  by  one  half  of  that  amoimt;  but  this 
sum  is  evidently  too  small  for  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  the  state.  By  a  recent  estimate, 
the  revenue  appears  to  be  682,000  dollars,  and 
the  expenses  to  be  about  653,000. 

Antiquitibs.  —  Central  America  possesses 
numerous  remains  of  the  unascertained  people/ 
who,  in  old  times,  built  the  city  of  Palenque, 
and  constructed  other  magnificent  works,  la 
the  state  of  Guatemala  are  the  ruins  of  Wat- 
land,  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Quiche.  Torrequemada  describes 
the  royal  palace  as  rivalling  those  at  Mexico  and 
Cusco.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  built  of  stone  of 
various  colours,  was  728  geometric  paces  long, 
and  376  wide,  and  had  six  principal  divisions." 
Near  Copan,  in  the  state  of  Honduras,  there 
are  also  the  vestiges  o{  n  ^««x  cvv^ ,  vol'^xaxba- 
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rouB  elaborate  Bculptoies,  in  bold  relief  some 
in  workmanship  equal  to  ttie  finest  monuments 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  embosomed  in  a 
thick  wood,  and  some  of  the  trees  growing;  ou 
them  are  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  But 
there  is  something  still  more  wonderful  to  be 
told.  Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  the  most  recent 
travellers  in  Central  Americai  was  assured,  by 
the  venerable  Padre  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche, 
that,  in  the  district  of  Vera  Paz,  there  exists  an 
unconquered  race  of  natives,  and  that,  in  their 
country,  "  four  days  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  sierra,  was  a  living 
city,  large  and  populous,  occupied  by  Indians, 
precisely  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  He  had  heard  of  it  many 
years  before  at  the  village  of  Chajnl,  and  was 
told  by  the  villagers,  that,  from  the  topmost 
ridge  of  the  sierra  this  city  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble. He  was  then  young,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty climbed  to  the  naked  summit  of  the 
sierra,  from  which,  at  a  height  of  10,000  or 
12,000  feet,  he  looked  over  an  immense  plain, 
extending  to  Yucutan,  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
and  saw  at  a  great  distance  a  large  city,  spread 
over  a  great  space,  and  with  turrets  white  and 
glittering  with  the  sun.  The  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  Indiaus  of  Chajul  is,  that  no 
white  man  has  ever  reached  this  city;  that  the 
inhabitants  speak  the  Maya  language,  are 
aware  that  a  race  of  strangers  has  conquered 
the  whole  country  around,  and  murder  any 
white  man  who  attempts  to  enter  their  terri- 
tories." 

UisToaT. — Central  America  formed,  for  a 
short  time,  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  confe- 
deracy; but,  in  1)%!3,  it  separated  from  it,  and 
became  independent.  A  constitution,  mo- 
delled from  that  of  the  United  States,  was 
formed,  with  a  house  of  representatives,  a 
senate,  and  a  president,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  to  hold  his  authority  for  four  years.  The 
presidency  was  conferred  on  Don  Manuel 
Jose  Aria,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution.  Some  attempts  were  soon 
after  made  in  favour  of  Spanish  supremacy, 
but  they  proved  abortive.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  new  South 
American  republics  to  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  citizens.  The  republic  of  Gua- 
temala had  enjoyed  its  fireedom  scarcely  two 
years,  before  it  was  involved  in  a  sanguinary 
civil  war.  The  central  government,  and  the 
governments  of  the  separate  states,  began  with 
mutual  accusations,  and  ended  by  resorting  to 
arms.  The  contest  was  continued,  «ith  fluc- 
tuating success,  till  1829,  when  the  city  of 
Guatemala  was  taken  by  the  army  of  the  in- 
surgent states,  and  a  new  governor  was  esta- 
blished. Don  Jose  Aria  and  his  fViends  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  banished. 
In  1832,  Aria,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Mexico, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  recover  his  authority. 
'While  he  himself  advanced  in  the  south-west 
of  Central  America,  his  second  in  command, 
BomioKoez,  l>egui  opetatvoua  vn  tha  \sAtt\v« 


by  gaining  poeaesaion  of  Oraoa  and  Tmuli 
Their  aucceas  was,  howe'ver.  tranneBt  Am 
was  totally  routed,  in  January,  by  Geaml  . 
Morazan,  the  new  president,  and  with  diflokr  < 
made  his  eaeape.  Dominguez  suffered  the  oat 
fate  in  April ;  and  the  garrison  of  Omos,  tfe 
having  held  out  till  October,  was  compelled  v 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  coogren,  tb 
year,  decreed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ui 
the  firee  exercise  of  reliirious  worship,  id 
abolished  the  penalty  of  death  for  pnlitnl 
offences.  With  the  exception  of  the  ilinw 
caused  by  the  cholera,  in  1837,  Central  Asama 
remained  tolerably  tranquil  till  1839,  «liea  dt 
flames  of  civil  war  ag^ain  broke  out.  Monu). 
who  had  held  the  presidency  for  eiitht  fnl^ 
and  whom  his  enemies  charged  with  hvac 
usurped  it  for  the  last  four,  was  st  Infft 
entirely  defeated  by  Carrera,  the  repnbler 
general,  and  a  new  government  was  esubIi*Uk 
by  the  victors.  At  this  moment  the  eoontij  a 
once  more  disturbed  by  civil  war. 

MOSQUITO  SHORE— BBITISH 
HONDURAS. 
Thou6h  the  whole  of  the  north-westtn  yvt 
of  the  peninsula,  wliich  connecu  the  ci' 
Americas,  is  nominally  within  the  limiuoftv 
Guatemalan  confederacy,  there  is  a  portios  r: 
it,  estimated  at  one-eighth,  over  whick  it  k» 
no  claim.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  K»«atfii 
from  Cape  Camaron,  in  Honduras,  to  o 
lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  in  the  New  Granaiiu  yn^ 
vince  of  Veragua,  is  inliabited,  to  an  eanm 
from  ten  to  fifty  miles  inland,  by  tiibci  <A 
Indians  who  are  perfectly  indepeadmt  i 
part  of  this  coast,  between  Cape  Gran«  ^ 
Dios  and  the  Rio  Tinto,  is  ocnq>ied  kf  t^ 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  takes  its  nsme  fivu 
them.  These  tribes  are  not  wanderers,  ti: 
exist  principally  by  the  cultivatioo  of  ''^: 
ground.  The  English  formerly  had  Mtt■^ 
ments  on  their  coasts.  They  were  abssiua-!. 
subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  'f^ 
lony  at  Belize:  but  the  chiefs  ot  the  Xi<»- 
quitos  atiU  consider  themaelves  as  beiojc  b>^ 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  end- 
ing of  their  kings  has  sometimes  takra  pU-f 
at  Belize.  It  was  in  the  territtny  of  the  IVr  • 
Indians,  near  Cape  Camaron,  that  the  «>  ■ 
known  Macgregor,  who  assumed  the  tiik  ci 
cacique^  pretendied  to  found  a  eokoy. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS,  OB  BELIZE- 
FiTBTHsn  to  the  north  than  the  eoait  ji^i 
described,  bounded,  on  the  north,  kf  the  X*^' 
can  province  of  Yucatan;  on  the  east,  byiv 
Caribbean  sea;  and.  on  the  other  tiiei.  ^ 
Guatemala,  is  the  Britiah  poasMeasion  of  Bo>- 
duraa.  It  is  about  170  milea  loag,  mk  t* 
miles  wide,  and  coDtaina  aboat  16JM  tV* 
miles.  A  considcmble  part  of  the  hwwl^ 
is  swampy,  and,  in  niaj  lea sons,  is  toHf^ 
with  water.  The  hiich  groands  are  fcrtife  "^ 
densely  wooded  witk  noble  tieea.  The  «>><^ 
town  in  the  cokmj  b  Bdta%  or  BiU»  ^^' 
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itaated  on  both  Bidet  of  the  river  of  the 
e  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  lea. 
intains  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants. 

population  of  the  whole  colony  is  about 
10,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  ne(croes. 
vegetable  productions  are  numerous  and 
llent ;  wild  animals  and  birds  abound ;  and 
of  various  kinds,  and  large  size,  are  plenti- 

Dye-woods,  sarsaparilla,  mahogany,  and 


other  woods,  and  tortoiseshell,  are  among  the 
principal  exporte.  To  these  articles  the  com- 
mercial  intercourse  with  this  colony  used  for- 
merly to  be  confined ;  but,  since  1823,  Belize 
has  acquired  a  new  importance,  by  becoming 
the  dep6t  of  British  manufactures  and  foreign 
merchandise,  designed  for  the  consumption  of 
Central  America. 


COLOMBIA. 


roH  the  republic  of  Colombia  has  ceased 
Hist,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  preserve  the 
imination,  in  order  to  economite  our  too 
ined  space,  by  avoiding  the  repetitions  that 
Id  occur  in  certain  parts  of  the  separate 
ription  of  the  three  republics,  which  it  now 
.8.  In  its  original  state  it  was  bounded,  on 
lorth,  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  extended 
r  to  the  north-west  as  to  include  Veragua, 
h  is  properly  a  part  of  North  America, 
he  south,  it  is  bounded  by  Amazonia  and 
&na;  on  the  south-west,  by  Peru;  and  on 
QOrth-east,  by  the  Atlantic.  It  consisted 
hree  grand  divisions :— Venezuela,  New 
lada,  and  Quito;  divided  into  twelve  de- 
nents,  which  were  subdivided  into  thirty- 
;  provinces.  It  is  now  divided  into  the 
blics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
.dor,  or  the  Equator. 

VENEZUELA 

SXTBJIT   AND   SITOATIOK. 

Miles.  DeRTee*. 

:th,  9U)  \  between  /^-  *  '^-  ^-  ^-  ^°°*- 
dth,  em)  °«*''"°  1 1.  &  12.  25.  N.  Ut. 

Containing  403,372  square  miles. 
NEW  GRANADA. 

Miles.  Deprre*. 

th,   8001  between  I^O-  &  83.  W.  long, 
dth.  600/  '^'*"°  to.  &  11.  N.  lat. 
Containing  379,500  square  miles. 

ECUADOE. 

Mile*.  Dej^ree*. 

th,   830>  between  l^^'  *  ^^-  ^^  •  ^°^^- 
dth.  500/  '*"''"*°    ll.40.N.&5.50.S.lat. 

Containing  315,000  square  miles. 
If  BEUSLA  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
>bean  sea;  on  the  east,  by  British  Quayana 
3razil ;  on  the  south,  by  Brazil ;  and  on  the 
by  New  Granada. 

w  GaANAOA  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by 
zuela;  on  the  south,  by  Ecuador;  on  the 
,  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the 
(bean  sea. 

UADOB  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  Brazil; 
le  south,  by  Peru;  on  the  west,  by  the 
ic;  and  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  and  New 


Facb  of  tbb  Cot;ifTBT.— Many  parts  of  this 
large  territory  are  very  motmtainoiu;  and, 
embosomed  amidst  the  lofty  summits,  are  fine 
▼alleys,  which  had  been  long  the  seats  of  in- 
dustry and  civilization,  before  America  was 
known  to  Europe.  The  mountains,  which  are 
a  prolongation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
compose  three  great  ranges,  two  of  which,  the 
eastern  and  the  central,  form  the  eastern 
boimdary  of  the  basin  of  Almaguer,  and  run  at 
no  great  distance  fkom  each  other,  until  they 
reach  the  fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude. 
The  former  then  proceeds  to  the  coast  of  Coro, 
having  one  side  so  precipitous  as  to  preclude 
cultivation;  while,  on  the  other,  some  plains 
form  an  extensive  table-land,  situated  in  some 
parts  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
central  range  pursues  its  course  to  Carthagena, 
imprisoning  in  ito  way,  (between  itself  and  the 
western  Cordillera,)  the  valley  of  Cauca,  which, 
if  it  could  be  properly  cultivated,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  of  the  Colombian  dis- 
tricts. In  this  range  are  several  volcanoes  and 
nevadas,  or  snowy  summits,  one  of  which,  that 
of  Tolima,  is  the  highest  spot  in  any  of  the 
chains  of  the  Andes  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
being  17,190  feet  above  the  sea.  But,  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  there  is  a  mountain  almost 
4000  feet  higher  than  the  Tolima— we  mean 
ChimboraQO,  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name.  The  hulk  of  this  mass  is  so  prodigious, 
that  the  part  which  the  eye  embraces  at  once, 
near  the  limit  of  the  snow,  is  above  four  miles 
broad.  Humboldt  ventured  within  1600  feet  of 
the  summit,  being  aided  in  his  ascent  by  a  train 
of  volcanic  rocks  destitute  of  snow.  A  wide 
crevice  then  obstructed  his  progress.  There 
are,  however,  still  loftier  summits  in  Bolivia. 

The  llanos,  or  plains,  extend  over  immense 
spaces,  vrith  such  a  general  uniformity  of  level, 
that  in  some  parts,  for  thirty  square  leagues, 
there  is  not  an  eminence  higher  than  a  foot. 
They  are  miserably  dull  and  dreary ;  but  they 
abound  with  pastoral  wealth. 

Bats.— The  principal  bays  are  those  of 
Panama  and  St.  Michael,  in  the  South  Sea; 
the  Bay  of  Porto-Bello,  the^ulf  of  Darien, 
Carthagena  Bay  and  harbour,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaybo  or  Venezuela. 
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LAKBt-RiT«B*.— The  lake  of  Mancaybo  is 
a  MS  of  fresh  water  nearly  circular,  and  about 
9U  miles  in  diameter.    As  iu  shores  are  un- 
healthy, the  natiTes  build  their  borels  upon 
stakes  of  hard  wood,  whence  arose  the  name 
of  Venesuela,  or  Little  Venice.    This  lake  is 
naTifcable  for  lance  vesaels,  and  the  Sulia  and 
many  other  rivers  convey  to  it  the  products  of 
the  interior.    The  lake  of  Tacarlgua  is  also  of 
conniderable  majcnitude.    Both  are  in  the  re- 
public of  Venezuela.    The  ureat  river  Orinoco 
rises  on  the  eastern  fh>ntier  of  New  Qranada, 
close  to  that  of  Brazil,  and  runs  to  the  west- 
ward until  it  is  joined  by  the  Guaviare;  it  then 
flows  to  the  northward,  receives  the  Meta,  the 
Arauca,  and  the  Apure,  and  afterwards  takes 
an  easterly  direction  to  the  sea.     For  more 
than  7(10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  presents  no 
serious  obstacles  to  the  proin«ss  of  a  steam- 
vessel;  but  rapids  and  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navi^Ktiou  in  other  parts.  Its  course  is  throufch 
the  states  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela, 
Irncthened  by  its  windings  to  1250  miles.   The 
Uavdslrna   isnues  from   the   lake  of  Papas, 
receives  the  Cauca,  and  nms  about  900  miles 
before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caribbean 
sea.    Some  parts  of  the  country  through  which 
it  passes  are  cultivated  and  flourishing;  but 
the  greater  part  is  unhealthy  and  desolate.   Its 
course  is  wholly  through  the  republic  of  New 
Granada. 

Mktai.s— MiNsaALS.— The  western  division 
of  Colombia,  which  contains  the  states  of  New 
Granada  and  Ecuador,  is  more  productive  of 
gold  than  any  other  part.  This  metal,  how- 
ever, is  not  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of 
mining,  but  by  the  wasliing  of  an  auriferous 
soil.  The  gold-washers,  before  the  Revolution, 
sometimes  procured  as  much  metal  as  was 
valued  at  3.000,000  dollars ;  but  the  subsequent 
produce  has  been  less  considerable.  Some 
mines  of  silver  were  worked  long  ago,  but  are 
now  found  to  be  not  sufficiently  productive: 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  are 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Cauca.  Several  mines  of  copper  have  been 
worked  with  effect,  particularly  those  of  Aroa, 
in  Venezuela.  Iron  ore  is  known  to  abound  in 
the  mountainous  country,  bordering  on  the 
plain  of  Bogota.  The  same  plain  is  rich  in 
pit-coal ;  and,  in  the  moimtains  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  are  some  celebrated  salt  mines. 
Climate.— The  heat  of  this  country  is  often 
intense,  and  it  causes  a  great  evaporation  from 
the  sea  and  rivers,  which  is  precipitated  in 
such  heavy  rains,  as  inundate  the  country  to  a 
vast  extent.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  climate ;  but  Colombia,  in  general, 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  healthy  country. 

Soil  axd  PaonocB.— The  soil  is,  in  many 
parts,  remarkably  rich  and  fruitfU;  but  the 
coasts  generally  consist  of  barren  sand.  The 
productions  raised  for  ordinary  subsistence  are 
maize,  yams,  potatoes,  the  ftnlt  of  the  plantain, 
and  the  yoca  root,  a  valuable  substitute  for 
kmd.   ^e  torhd  xoiiB  \»  \uilKnran9a\(  Vo  v\tt 


growth  of  wheat;  yet  it  is  produced  in  per- 
fection in  vazions  parta  of  Venezuela,  and  « 
the  table-lands  of  Cnndinamarea  and  Boyws. 
where  the  mean  Iieat  of  the  year  nearly  eor- 
responda  with  that  of  the  summer  in  Scothui 
The    chocolate-nnt,   coffee,    sugar,   tobarts, 
indigo,  a  bark  like  the  Peruvian,  sarsaparilU 
vanilla,  cochineal,  quassia,  and  many  leiiM 
and  gams,  are  also  reckoned  among  the  cos- 
modiiies  of  the  country.     The  cotton  plm 
grows  luxuriantljr  in  this  dinoate ;  but  it  u  act 
properljr  prepared  for  use.     The  trees  man 
remarkable  for  their  dimensions  are  the  csoki. 
the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  balsam-tree.   TW 
manchineel  tree  bears  a  fruit  resembliiK  u 
apple;  but,  under  this  specious  appearasee.r 
contains  a  most  subtile  poison,  against  sUk 
common  oil  is  found  to  be  the  best  aatidait- 
The  habella  de  Carthagena  is  the  frsit  ofi 
species  of  willow,  and  contains  a  keisel » 
sembling  an  almond,  but  less  white,  sad  a- 
•eedingly  bitter.    This  is  said  to  be  an  inCtlliht* 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  most  venoBOd 
vipers  and  serpenta,  which  are  very  numcmi 
in  this  country. 

AniMALS.— In  treating  of  North  Anenei 
we  have  taken  notice  of  many  of  the  saiaili 
which  are  also  found  in  the  soot  hem  fsia 
Among  those  peculiar  to  this  coontiy.  tfet 
most  remarkable  is  the  sloth ;  so  called  6ts 
the  slowness  of  its  movements,  and  «iu  r- 
spect  to  the  habiu  of  which,  many  absndoi 
false  stories  have  been  told.  The  monkey*  k 
very  numerous;  twentjr  or  thirty,  in  coopiij. 
ramble  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  owe  » 
tree;  and,  if  they  meet  with  a  single  penos, 
they  chatter  and  make  a  frightful  iKdte^tkns- 
ing  things  at  him;  they  hang  themadvnkr 
the  tail  on  the  boughs,  and  seem  to  thiesto 
him  all  the  way  he  passes;  but  they  nsasUr 
scamper  away  where  two  or  three  people  m 
together. 

Natiibal  Cvbiositibs.  — The  waterfilluf 
Tequendama  ia  reckoned  among  the  woaJcn 
of  America.  The  river  Bogota,  after  wtadisc 
through  a  plain  with  a  breadth  of  l-lO  fert. 
contracta  itself  on  reaching  a  perpeadicols 
rock,  into  a  bed  only  40  feet  wide,  and  pftcipt- 
tates  itselC  at  two  bounds,  to  the  depth  of  <#> 
feet.  "This  orerwhelminir  body  of  water.* 
says  an  observer  of  the  pheoomenoo,  "  vbes 
it  first  parU  firom  iu  bed,  forms  a  broad  srrk 
of  a  glossy  appearance;  lower  dowa,  it  a*- 
sumes  a  fleecy  form;  and,  ultimately,  is  it* 
downward  progress,  shoots  fSorth  iato  ndUigBi 
of  tubular  shapes,  which  aecm  to  chase  eaca 
other  like  sky-rockets.  The"  dMagcs  aie  w 
beautiful  as  they  are  varied  hum  ihcdiAR»-'e 
of  gravitation,  and  the  rapid  evaponttiaa  tktf 
Ukes  place  befbre  reaching  the  bottom.  Tke 
noise  with  which  this  inuiMttae  body  of  **^ 
falls  is  quite  astonnding :  it  sends  up  dfair 
clouds  of  vapoor,  iriiidk  riae  to  a  coasMwshlf 
height,  and  mingle  with  the  awosphwn  tea- 
I  iin  ill  ihi  li  asM  ni  ilii  mtm  hsilll—  laiahi" 
\^1\i.«  masiceQaclaaive  proof  «r  thtti'i      *■'"' 
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ition  U  the  comparatively  amall  stream 
runs  off  from  the  foot  of  the  fall.  To 
ify  it8  tremendous  force,  it  is  asserted 
periraents  have  been  made  by  forcing 
ck  into  the  stream,  and  that  no  vestige 
has  been  found  at  the  bottom  but  a  few 
bones.  To  enhance  the  effect,  nature 
to  have  lavished  all  the  grand  accom- 
nts  of  scenery;  and  from  the  rocky 
'  the  immense  basin,  hung  with  shrubs 
ishes,  numerous  springs  and  tributary 
s  arise.  At  the  bottom,  the  water  that 
r  rushes  impetuously  along  a  stony  bed, 
ig  with  trees,  and  loses  itself  in  a  dark 
(  of  the  rock.  From  the  level  of  the 
here  you  stand  to  witness  this  sublime 
the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height, 

completely  covered  with  wood ;  and  at 
ining  is  an  extensive  prospect,  which,  on 

day,  encompasses  some  distant  snow- 
1  mountains  in  the  province  of  Antio- 

her  curiosity  is  the  natural  bridge  of 
zo.  A  torrent  is  crossed,  at  the  height 
:et  above  iu  level,  by  a  rocky  arch  about 
long  and  36  feet  broad ;  and  this  arch 
Feet  above  the  sea.  About  60  feet  below 
'idge  is  another,  formed  by  the  fall 
itual  adhesion  of  three  huge  masses  of 

»  Towifs — PoFULATioif— Manners. — 
y  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  was  for  some 
es  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  the 
ce  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  is  now 
>ital  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada, 
ilien  represents  it  as  the  most  agreeable 
n  the  whole  state,  adding  that  Car- 
a  is  the  best  fortified,  Popayan  the  best 
Guayaquil  the  richest,  Zipaquira  the 
Lvely,  Maracaybo  the  best  situated,  and 
the  most  populous.  Bogota  stands  on 
ated  plaiu,  86(X)  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
lartment  of  Cundinamarca.  It  is  not 
lan  a  mile  in  length,  and  its  widest  part 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Most  of  the 
are  narrow,  but  regular ;  the  houses  are 
I  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of 
lakes;  and  they  are  neither  very  com- 
LS,  nor  well  furnished.  The  town  was 
[y  in  a  dirty  sute,  having  no  drains, 
t  being  provided  with  scavengers.  One 
viceroys  said  that  it  had  four  kinds  of 
officers  to  keep  it  clean— viz.  the  vul- 
;he  asses,  the  pigs,  and  the  rain.  Many 
churches  are  stately  and  rich,  and 
if  the  monasteries  are  well  built  and 
endowed.  That  they  will  long  flourish 
latter  respect,  cannot  be  expected,  as 
iller  foundations  of  that  kind  have  been 
suppressed.  There  are  three  well-con- 
colleges,  in  which  theology,  natural 
>ral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
are  taught  both  by  ecclesiastics  and 
i.  A  school  of  mineralogy  was  formed 
ears  ago,  and  schools  were  established 
.  Lancaster's  plan.    The  population  of 


this  city  is  supposed  to  amount  to  SS,O0O;  and, 
as  it  stands  between  ridges  of  mountains, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
range,  the  climate  has  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. 

Garthagena,  which  is  also  in  New  Granada, 
is  situated  in  the  department  of  Magdalena, 
and  has  18,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  har- 
bour, though  the  entrance  is  difficult.  This 
town  suffered  great  injury  in  the  revolutionary 
contest,  hut  still  has  a  considerable  trade. 
The  fortifications  give  the  place  an  imposing 
air.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark ;  and  no 
town  in  Colombia  is  more  unhealthy,  or  more 
infested  by  venomous  insects.  The  male  in- 
habitants are  thus  characterized  by  M.  Mol- 
lien: — "They  are  ingenious  jewel-workers, 
good  carpenters,  indifferent  joiners,  unskilfhl 
masons,  excellent  shoemakers,  tolerable  tailors, 
and  bad  painters." 

Popayan  is  another  considerable  town  of 
New  Granada.  It  stands  near  the  sources  of 
Cauca  River,  and  the  two  volcanoes  of  Puraee 
and  Sotara.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants; 
and  most  of  its  public  buildings,  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  bishop's  palace 
and  the  Jesuits'  college,  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  capital.  From  the  elevation  at  which 
it  stands— dS24  feet— the  climate  is  mild,  the 
thermometer  fluctuating  between  68  and  76 
degrees ;  but  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
is  situated  in  a  ravine,  between  the  mountain 
Pichincha  and  a  range  of  smaller  hills,  in 
the  department  of  Chimbora<^o.  It  is  a  flou- 
rishing town,  distinguished  by  the  benign 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  elegance  of  its  public 
buildings.  It  had  two  famous  universities, 
which  were  united  by  Charles  III.  From  this 
city  many  volcanic  mountains  may  be  seen ; 
and  the  earthquake  of  the  year  1797i  produced 
by  the  eruptions  of  one  of  these,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  No  great  damage,  indeed,  was 
then  sustained  at  Quito;  but  many  parts  of 
the  country,  more  particularly  the  province 
of  Riohamba,  severely  suffered  by  this  dread- 
ful calamity.  Quito  has  a  population  of  50,000 
souls. 

Otavalo,  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the 
republic,  has  30,000  inhabitants;  Guayaquil, 
capital  of  a  department,  has  25,000,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  and  Cuenca,  another  depart- 
mental capital,  has  20,OOU  inhabitants,  and  a 
university. 

The  city  of  Caracas  was  flourishing  beyond 
most  of  the  Colombian  towns,  and  had  at  least 
a  population  of  40,000,  when  an  earthquake,  on 
the  26tb  of  March,  1812,  suddenly  changed  the 
scene.  That  day  was  remarkably  hot,  the  air 
calm,  the  sky  unclouded ;  and,  as  it  was  Holy 
Thursday,  the  churches  were  filled.  A  sudden 
shock  made  the  bells  toll ;  the  ground  ondn- 
lated,  and  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a  boiling 
liquid.  A  subterranean  noise,  louder  than  or- 
dinary thunder,  was  soon  after  he«xd.\  v^t^xi.- 
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dicular  and  undulatory  DWTcmentii  erosMd 
each  other ;  the  shocks  increasetl,  the  icreater 
part  of  the  town  was  overthrown,  and  9U00 
persons  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
churches  and  houses.  The  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  cmiicration  of  multitudes,  still  further 
thinned  the  population.  Caracas  has,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  this  visitation,  and  has 
now  ^t^MM  inhabitants,  and  a  prosperous  com- 
merce. It  is  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Venesuela,  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  uni- 
versity. The  department  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  has  several  towns,  con- 
taining from  HOOO  to  10,000  souls. 

Cnmana,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Maturin,bas  12,(KiO  inhabitants,  and  Barcelona 
14,UIXL  Maraeaybo,  the  principal  town  of  the 
department  of  Zulia,  has  '^,*W  souls;  and 
Merida  and  Truxillo  have  each  12,000.  Varina, 
in  the  department  of  the  Apure,  has  12,000  in- 
habitants, and  carries  on  an  extensive  trafBc  in 
cattle  and  tobacco.  The  chief  tovm  of  the 
department  of  Urinoco  is  An^stura,  which 
hax  a  population  of  6000. 

I'opuLATioji— MAifWKBs.  — The  whole  Co- 
lumbian state,  in  lt&7>  had  at  least  231&.000 
iniiabitants;  of  which  Venesuela  contained 
••iLi,(NNi,  New  Granada  1,360,000,  and  Ecuador, 
.>oO,(MiO.  A  census  of  New  Granada,  taken  in 
!"«.'>,  Kivps  to  it  1.GH7,109.  It  is  probable,  there- 
lure,  that  the  population  of  the  three  republics 
i!t  now  little  short  of  3,5(K),000.  The  Europeans 
and  crculrs,  perhaps,  form  a  seventh  part  of 
this  number;  the  mestizoes,  a  fourth  part; 
the  mulutUH's  and  other  mixed  people,  a  third : 
the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  the 
uegroes,  make  up  the  rest. 

The  people  of  the  higher  class  in  the  capitals 
are  fond  of  pleasure  and  gaiety,  of  bull-baitinic, 
nock-fights,  theatrical  amusemenU,  and  gam- 
bling:  and  the  ladies  are  as  fond  of  tertulias, 
balls,  and  masquerades,  as  they  are  of  religious 
processions.  An  anonymous  writer  says, "  Bo- 
gota is  the  most  justly  celebrated  place  In  the 
whole  republic  for  beautiful  women ;"  but  Cap- 
tain Cochrane  says,  that  the  majority  of  the 
females  are  by  no  means  handsome.  They  are 
very  amorous,  and,  being  left  at  full  liberty,  go 
about  intriguing,  with  their  faces  muflled  up, 
as  if  they  were  the  most  pure  and  modest  of 
all  beings.  But  if  the  ladies  of  the  metropolis 
are  thus  licentious,  the  women  in  all  other 
great  tovnis  do  not  follow  the  example;  for 
Mr.  Stevenson  informs  us,  that  the  "  private 
characters  of  the  ladies  of  Guayaquil  are  as 
free  from  levity  as  their  public  demeanour  is 
from  prudery:"  and  at  Cumana,  we  believe, 
and  also  at  Quito,  chastity  and  decorum  are  far 
more  prevalent  than  in  Uie  capitaL  With  re- 
gard to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  population 
bi  the  last-mentioned  city,  it  appears  tliat  the 
mestixoes  "  partake  of  the  virtues  of  the  whites, 
but  exceed  them  in  their  vices,  and  are  equally 
void  of  fixed  determination;"  and  that  the 
people  of*tlie  old  race,  when  employed  as  do- 
natioMi  are  patient,  obe^ent,  axi^  Vn^\]AXxvQiv)A\ 
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but,  when  they  act  for  themaelves,  are  temnk^ 
ably  indoleift,  and  prone  to  excess  in  diiokiii.     , 

CojfSTITtrTIOS     AXD     GoTKa9MK!IT.  —  Tiii      . 

constitution  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  Ai 
three  republics.  A  president,  whose  torn  if 
office  is  eight  years,  is  assisted  by  a  vice-pit*- 
dent  and  connciL  The  legislature  cousiMiif 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatifes.  Ii 
Venesuela  and  New  Qranada,  each  pronsn 
sends  two  members  to  the  senate;  but  is  En- 
ador  only  one.  In  all  the  republics,  adepuy 
Is  sent  to  the  representative  body  by  entj 
•10.000  inhabitants. 

HisTOBT.— After  the  discovery  of  Cnsna 
in  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  Bortkm 
part  of  South  America  long  remained  no- 
plored,  or  at  least  uncolonixed;  but,  in  la^S>S^ 
baatian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonialo  de  Qoefsli 
took  possession  of  the  country  about  thtlik 
of  Maraeaybo.  and  the  settlements  woe  a 
length  extended  to  the  Amaxon  river  and  tte 
borders  of  Pern.  The  colony  remained  for  acn 
under  the  Spaniah  yoke,  which  the  pcopir, 
however  discontented,  did  not  seriously  ndn- 
vour  to  shake  off  before  the  present  ceotuT 
Miranda,  a  native  of  Caracaa,  pn^jected  a  l^ 
volt,  which,  he  hoped,  might  be  as  saensiM 
as  that  of  the  Britiah  American  colooies;  ai 
when  he  had  landed,  with  a  small  pei74( 
colonial  exiles,  on  the  coast  of  Coro.  he  ndn- 
voured  to  rouse  the  provincials  to  artioa;  kz: 
the  attempt  rather  exposed  him  to  ridicule  tbi 
the  government  to  danger.  After  the  iawin 
of  Spain  by  the  French,  the  colonists  mnsiiN 
quiet  until  they  were  insulted  by  the  eontt; 
and  then  they  organized  a  republican  pmn- 
ment,  in  181 1,  under  the  appellatioa  ot  tir 
Confederate  Provinces  of  Venezuela.  But  tImi 
the  effecu  of  that  earthquake  which  Jettrujcii 
the  greater  part  of  Caracaa  had  cooled  the  O' 
dour  of  the  people,  who  thought  that  tki*  do- 
aster  was  a  proof  of  heavenly  anger,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  was  arrested,  an<i  ibe 
royalists  recovered  their  sway.  Miraadivu 
sent  to  Cadiz,  where  he  died  in  prison,  whik 
Bolivar,  one  of  his  bravest  offleers,  escaped- 
As  this  was  only  a  suspension,  not  an  extinr 
tion,  of  the  popular  spirit,  Bolivar,  haviug  px> 
cured  a  military  force  fh>m  the  seal  of  a  m- 
gress  which  had  been  formed  in  the  tirritoTr 
of  New  Granada,  boldly  re-crected,  in  ISU,  tbe 
revolutionary  standard.  After  seveisl  iadeci- 
sive  conflicts,  he  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  forces  of  Venesnela;  bat. 
being  twice  defeated  with  great  losi,  he  re- 
treated from  the  scene  vt  hostility.  Vbes 
Ferdinand  was  restored,  he  endeavoored  to 
conciliate  the  revolters ;  bv^  as  he  meirlj  pio- 
mised  an  amnesty,  withont  extending  to  thra 
the  privileges  of  native  Spaniards,  they  resohvd 
to  oppose  him  with  redoabled  energy.  To  Ho- 
rillo  he  principally  trusted  to  le-^staUiih  h:* 
authority;  and,  if  craeltj  eonld  have  ackirvt^ 
that  object,  tlM  choice  was  wmA  as  a  tyiaat*! 
fHends  might  have  i^profed.  The  mw  tnml 
\  \iQoY^^wt^^a«c»SL,mariE0d  hla  RMtcMSaiulv 
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with  slanKhter  and  devastation,  and  restored 
the  royal  authority  in  New  Granada.  He  then 
harassed  the  republicans  in  Venezuela,  until 
he  was  hroujcht  to  a  general  enKa^irenient  by 
Bolivar,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1819,  at  Boyaca, 
where  his  troops  were  totally  routed.  On  this 
oeeasion,  a  battalion  of  British  fought  with 
each  courage,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  firiends  of  independence.  The 
rojalists  being  still  unsubdued,  Bolivar  again 
encountered  them,  was  again  aided  by  his  Bri- 
tish associates,  and  proved  victorious  in  the 
field  of  Carabobo,  in  1821.  The  cause  of  free- 
dom was  then  Anally  triumphant.  To  the  new 
republic  the  territory  of  Quito  was  added,  in 
18S2,  by  the  battle  of  Picbincha,  and  the  whole 
received,  for  ao  obvious  reason,  the  appellation 
of  Colombia.  In  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Ferdinand,  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  com- 
merce which  had  been  allowed  to  that  nation 
daring  the  long  contest,  was  sanctioned  and 
extended  by  a  regular  commercial  treaty. 

Having  placed  the  independence  of  Colombia 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  Bolivar  resolved  to 
lend  his  eiforts  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  the  South  American  continent. 
His  aid  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  Peruvians, 
who  were  struggling  against  a  considerable 
Spanish  army,  commanded  by  General  Can- 
terac.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  vice-president.  General  San- 
tander,  Bolivar  embarked  at  Guayaquil,  with 
a  body  of  Colombian  troops,  and  arrived  at 
Lima  early  in  September.  The  result  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Peruvians  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  relative  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia. 

The  absence  of  Bolivar,  which  was  protracted 
till  late  in  1826,  at  length  began  to  be  pro- 
dactive  of  injurious  consequences.  Either  in- 
cited by  Paez,  or  compelling  him  to  yield  to 
their  wishes,  the  Venezuelan  departments,  with 
the  government  of  which  he  was  invested, 
loodly  demanded  to  be  formed  into  a  separate 
republic.  Quitting  Peru,  Bolivar  hastened  to 
Bogota,  where  he  assumed  the  dictatorial 
power  which,  fai  such  cases,  the  constitution 
aathorized  him  to  exercise.  Having  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  at  Bogota,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Caracas,  at  which  city  he  fixed  his 
bead  quarters  early  in  January,  1827.  In  a 
short  time  his  presence  restored  order  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  then  returned  to 
the  capital.  He  now  offered  to  resign  his  au- 
thority, but  the  legislative  body  refused  to  re- 
ceive his  resignation.  There  was,  however,  a 
strong  minority  in  favour  of  accepting  liis 
offer. 

While  one  part  of  the  Colombians  carried 
this  hatred  of  control  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
they  deemed  every  legal  restraint  an  act  of 
tyranny,  another  part  was  of  opinion  that  the 
country  would  always  be  exposed  to  faction 
and  bloodshed,  if  the  ruler  of  the  state  were  not 
clothed  with  more  efficient  authority  to  repress 


the  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
latter  party,  therefore,  proposed  and  carried  a 
motion  in  the  legislative  body,  that  a  national 
assembly  should  be  summoned  to  deliberate  on 
the  propriety  of  revising  the  constitution.  It 
met  in  April,  1828,  and  decided  that  a  revision 
was  necessary ;  hut  the  ultra- republican  party 
in  it  displayed  such  violence,  that  the  other 
party  seceded ;  and,  as  the  number  of  members 
who  remained  were  too  few  to  act,  the  assem* 
bly  was  broken  up.  The  constitution  being 
thus  virtually  abolished,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  anarchy  would  ensue  unless  some  remedy 
were  provided.  In  this  emergency,  numerous 
addresses  from  cities  and  provinces  were  pre- 
sented to  Bolivar,  entreating  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  save  the  state.  He  consented  to  take 
upon  him  a  species  of  dictatorship,  with  the 
title  of  President  Liberator,  issued  a  kind  of 
temporary  charter,  and  ordered  that  another 
national  assembly  should  meet  in  January, 
1830,  to  make  the  first  constitutional  arrange- 
ments. He  had  not  held  office  a  mouth,  before 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  the  victim  of  an 
ultra-republican  conspiracy,  in  which  Vice- 
president  Santander,  General  Padilla,  and  seve- 
ral other  eminent  individuals  were  implicated. 
His  dwelling  was  attacked  in  the  night,  and 
the  sentinels  were  murdered,  and  he  himself 
with  difficulty  escaped,  by  leaping  fkom  the 
balcony  into  the  street,  at  the  moment  when 
the  assassins  were  breaking  into  his  chamber. 
Assassination  having  failed,  insurrection  was 
resorted  to.  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  the 
standard  of  revplt  was  raised  by  General  Cor- 
dova, in  the  province  of  Antioquia.  He  was, 
however,  speedily  defeated,  and  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  This  outbreak  was  but  just 
quelled,  when  an  event  occurred  of  far  weightier 
importance;  the  whole  Venezuelan  portion  of 
the  confederacy  announced  its  resolution  to 
form  itself  into  a  separate  republic,  and  General 
Paez  was  nominated  president.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when,  in  January  1830,  the 
congress  assembled  at  Bogota.  Bolivar  was  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  the  calumny  and 
ingpratitude  with  which  his  services  had  been 
repaid;  and,  accordingly,  his  first  step,  as  soon 
as  the  congress  bad  met,  was  to  declare  that 
he  abdicated  the  supreme  power,  and  that  no 
consideration  whatever  should  induce  him  to 
accept  the  fhture  guidance  of  the  republic. 
When  the  congress  had  finished  its  consti- 
tutional labour,  it  was  disposed  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  new  system;  but  he  again 
expressed  bis  positive  resolve  not  to  bear  the 
burden ;  adding  that,  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  determined  to  exile  himself  to 
Europe.  The  presidency  was  therefore  con- 
ferred upon  Joacliim  Mosquera,  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  talent,  who  was  then  living  in  retire- 
ment. He  accepted  the  dignity  with  regret, 
and  soon  resigned  it  in  disgust.  Bolivar  was 
once  more  looked  up  to  by  numbers ;  but,  had 
he  been  disposed,  which  he  was  not,  to  resume 
the  sway.  It  wonid  \m:««  Xmkol  VoKyna^tib  Van: 
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him  to  do  so.  He  was  sinkinfc  under  the 
effects  of  toll,  anxiety,  and  a  spirit  wounded 
by  inioratitude;  and  he  expired  at  Santa  Marta, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1830.  A  week  before  his  decease,  he 
addressed  to  the  Colombians  a  letter  in  which, 
with  mingled  dignity  and  pathos,  he  com- 
plained of  the  slanders  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  him,  and  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  that 
thankless  country  which  he  had  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Happily  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  the  separation  of  Colombia  into  three 
republics  was  peaceably  accomplished;  the 
only  subject  of  debate  being  how  much  of  the 
Colombian  debt  should  be  borne  by  each  of  the 
states.    The  republics  themselves  have,  com- 


paratively apeakins,  been  in  a  tolnablrtm- 
quil  atate.  The  repnbHc  of  the  Equator  !■ 
suffered  the  moat  from  intestine  commte, 
it  havinic,  for  a  considerable  period,  beea  di 
scene  of  a  aanprninary  contest  betweei  em- 
petitora  fSor  the  presidency.  In  TeBcmk 
too,  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govennai 
was  made  in  IS3S,  but  it  was  defeated  bytk 
promptitude  and  energy  of  General  Pses.  Ik 
conspiracy,  in  this  case,  was  enthely  thevvt 
of  the  discontented  soldiery.  Much  hsibn 
done,  by  the  representative  bodies,  to  pnaoit 
the  prosperity  of  their  constituents.  It  nt 
be  mentioned,  to  the  honoor  of  TewtKk 
that  religrions  toleration  has  been  estsUiM 
in  that  republic,  by  an  act  of  its  Iqiialstiit 
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SXTKNT  AND   SITOATIOS. 
Milei.  DefC«e». 

Length,  1680^  T  3J.  and  21  J.  S. 

Breadth,  450    f  ^^^^^   i    68.  Jiid  78.  W. 
to  1000  J  L    long. 

Containing  485,000  square  miles. 
BoDHDARiKs.— Peru  is  bounded  by  the  Paci- 
fic, on  the  west;  on  the  south  and  south-west 
by  Bolivia;  by  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the 
north;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Brazil.  It  is 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Truzillo, 
Junin,  Lima,  Ayacucho,"  Cuzco,  Puno,  and 
Arequipa,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
several  provinces,  making  fifty -nine  in  the 

whole. 

Mountains— Rivers— Lakbs.— The  Andes 
partly  belong  to  this  sUte;  but  that  portion 
of  the  chain  which  appears  in  Peru  has  no 
elevation  equal  to  Chimboraqo.     On  a  rough 
estimate,  the  mountainous  part  may  be  consi- 
dered as  occupying  more  than  half  of  the 
country.    In  the  Andes  rise  many  rivers ;  and 
Peru  claims  the  source  of  that  noble  stream, 
to  which  a  Spanish  o£9cer,  merely  Arom  seeing 
a  few  armed  women  on  its  banks,  absurdly 
gave  the  appellation  of  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
Eons.    It  is  formed  by  two  large  rivers — the 
Tunguragua   (which  issues    from    the    lake 
Lauricocha)  and  the  Ucayal.    It  receives,  in 
its  sinuous  course,  more  than  150  tributary 
streams,  and,  after  a  progress  of  above  3500 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  great  number 
of  channels.     It  has  been  navigated  to  its 
confluence  vrith  the  Pachitea,  between  eight 
and  nine  degrees  of  southern  latitude,  where 
its  current  is  gentle;  and  by  the  Rio  Negro, 
one  of  its  branches,  it  communicates  vrith  the 
Cassiquiari,  which  runs  into  the  Orinoco.    Its 
Wten  abound  with  alligators,  and  its  banks, 
in  many  places,  are  co^eied  n'vWi  '«iQQ&&,  \k% 


haunts  of  wild  beasts.  Of  the  streansvUd 
flow  into  the  river  of  Amazons,  the  priadH 
is  that  which  is  called  Madera,  flrom  the  ita- 
dance  of  wood  on  ita  banks,  and  ii  eoaiyosc^ 
of  several  rivers  issuing  from  the  csmn 
slope  of  the  Andes,  on  the  borders  of  Fn 
The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Titieaa, 
Cbinchaicofba,  and  Parinacochas:  the  tit» 
has  brackish  water,  and  is  said  to  be  MlM 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Mbtals— MiifKKAi.8. — There  are  nuin  «( 
gold  in  different  parte :  ailver,  UKV  i>  f"^  ' 
abundance  in  various  provinces;  aad,  si  tk 
old  mines  decajr,  new  ones  are  opened.  P^eh 
also  prodnees  quicksilver;  an  artide  mhei 
will  appear  to  be  of  immense  value,  if  «e  cos- 
sider  the  various  ptirposes  to  whiek  it  is  tp- 
plied,  and  especially  the  pnriflcatioB  of  foU 
and  silver.  A  very  productive  mlDe  of  liui 
semi-metal  is  that  of  Hnancavelica,  where  it  ii 
found  in  a  whitish  mass,  resembling  briekiiB- 
burned.  In  Pern  likewise  ia  fbnnd  the  nmui- 
able  substance  called  platina,  wUek  may  be  .  | 
considered  as  an  eighth  metal,  and  may  almost 
vie  with  gold  itself. 

The  chief  mineral  wealth  of  PWs  is  ia  tk 
mountains  which  aorroond  Paaea   Silver  i> 
often  found  almost  pore  in  this  fkvawed  ipot. 
which  ahK>  affords  copper,  irm,  aad  tia;  ssJ 
there  are  mines  of  gold  abont  Ave  leagnes  froa 
the  town.    Excellent  eoal  may  be  feud  iat^ 
same  neighbourhood;    mad   this  is  a  peat 
advantage  when  atcam-engiBes  are  evptay*' 
in  the  operationa  of  mining.    To  the  wmtin 
of  the  silver  mines  a  stop  was  pst  mmtjtu* 
ago  by  a  royalist  geaeial,  who  destroyed  tk 
expensive  machinery,  becanse  it  bslssfrit  to 
a  friend  of  the  popolar  eaoae;  hm,  aftert^ 
liberation  of  the  oomatiy  flrom  despsliyib  ^ 
concern  devolved  to  British  capHtMsia 
\    C\.v»wt%— ViiUc->Paoavca.— Tkoagh  ttn 
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in  the  torrid  lone,  yet,  having;  on  one 
South  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  grreat 
the  Andes,  it  is  not  so  hot  as  other 
coontries.  The  sky  too,  which  is 
r  cloudy,  defends  it  from  the  direct 
he  sun.  In  the  part  called  the  Valles 
rains ;  but  this  defect  is  sufficiently 
by  a  soft  dew  which  falls  gradually 
i;ht  on  the  ground,  and  so  refreshes 
ts  and  grass,  as  to  occasion,  in  many 
be  greatest  fertility.  In  the  Mon- 
the  contrary,  it  rains  almost  daily, 
X  months,  and,  a  part  of  the  time,  in 

Along  the  coast  is  generally  a  dry, 
ind,  except  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
e  soil  is  very  fertile,  as  are  all  the  low 
in  the  inland  parts.  This  country 
firuits  peculiar  to  the  climate,  beside 
those  which  thrive  in  Europe.  The 
of  maize,  of  pimento,  and  cotton, 
i  Spaniards  found  already  established, 
been  neglected;  and  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  sugar,  as  also  the  olive  and 
iive  due  attention.  The  algarroba,  or 
e,  is  found  particularly  useful:  its 
taining  seeds  like  beans,  furnish  goats 
atary  food;  afford,  by  infusion  and 
tion,  a  palatable  liquor;  and,  when 
supply  the  common  people  with  tole- 
es.  An  important  article  in  the  com- 
'  this  country  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
I  which  produce  it  grow  in  the  moun* 
'arts  of  Peru.  The  best  bark  is  always 

the  high  and  rocky  grounds;  the 
ch  bears  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
ee,  and  has  a  kind  of  fruit  resembling 
nd;  but  it  is  only  the  bark  that  has 
cellent  qualities  which  render  it  so 
I  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  dis- 
I  which  daily  experience  extends  the 
>n  of  it.  A  vegetable  production  of  a 
«nt  kind  is  the  destructive  coca,  a 
from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  leaf 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  narcotic  by  the 
s,  and  ultimately  produces  effects  so 
to  throw  entirely  into  the  shade  those 
tult  from  the  immoderate  addiction  to 
:his  malignant  plant  is  extensively 
1,  and  a  large  revenue  is  derived 

Ls.— The  principal  animals  peculiar  to 
the  lama,  vicuna,  and  guanaco.    The 

a  small  head,  resembling  that  of  a 
d  a  sheep  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
e  sixe  of  a  stag:  its  upper  lip  is  cleft 

of  a  hare,  through  which,  when  en- 
ipits  a  kind  of  venomous  juice.  The 
the  lama  is  agrreeable  and  salutary; 
inimal  is  not  only  useful  in  affording 
d  of  wool  and  food,  but  also  as  a  beast 
3.  It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue, 
!l  over  the  steepest  mountains  with  a 
■den.  It  feeds  sparingly,  and  rarely 
The  vicuna  is  smaller  and  swifter 
lama,  and  produces  wool  still  finer  in 

In  the  vicuna  is  found  the  bezoar. 


regarded  as  a  specific  against  poison.  The 
guanaco  Is  much  larger  than  the  lama,  and  iu 
wool  is  long  and  harsh ;  but  in  shape  they  are 
nearly  alike. 

Among  the  feathered  part  of  the  creation  in 
Peru,  the  condor  is  most  conspicuous.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  m^estic:  it  rises  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  tremulous  motion  of  the 
wings,  and  descends  iu  the  same  manner:  it 
pounces  on  its  prey,  and  bears  it  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  hill:  if  the  lamb  or  other  animal  be 
too  large,  the  bird  will  feed  on  it  until  it  is 
unable  to  fly ;  the  villagers  then  hunt  it,  and 
kill  it  with  clubs. 

NatdkaIi  and  AaTiviciAii  Cdriositixs. — 
Among  the  former  may  be  classed  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Andes,  which,  from  the  midst  of  immense 
heaps  of  snow,  pour  forth  torrents  of  flery 
matter  and  clouds  of  smoke.  Here  are  streams 
which,  in  their  course,  cover  whatever  they 
pass  over  with  a  stony  incrustation ;  and  foun- 
tains of  liquid  matter,  called  coppey,  resem- 
bling pitch  and  tar,  and  used  by  seamen  for 
the  same  purposes.  Among  the  artificial 
curiosities  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  work,  con- 
ceived and  carried  on  by  our  own  countrymen. 
Near  to  the  Ouallillas  Pass,  in  crossing  the 
Western  Cordilleras,  at  an  elevation  of  14,700 
feet,  Mr.  Pentland,  the  British  consul,  examined 
the  gigantic  undertaking  of  some  Englishmen, 
by  which  the  whole  stream  of  the  Uchusuma, 
now  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  be 
made  to  enter  into  a  canal  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  about  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  extent  of  the  canal  being  40,000  yards 
—nearly  23  miles— before  it  reaches  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  Andes,  over  which  it  is  to 
pass,  on  its  way  into  the  valley  of  Tacna,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  an  extent  of  territory 
on  the  western  slope,  to  which  nothing  has 
been  denied  by  nature  hut  a  competent  supply 
of  water. 

Antiquitibsv— About  15  miles  from  Caza- 
marca  are  the  remains  of  an  old  town,  built 
long  before  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  yet  entire.  They  are  con- 
structed of  stone ;  somc^  consist  of  seven  tiers 
of  rooms;  and  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill 
are  curious  ruins,  apparently  of  a  palace  or 
fortress.  The  extraction  of  such  masses  of 
stone  bom  the  quarries,  without  machinery,  and 
the  shaping  of  them  without  iron  tools,  argue 
some  degree  of  skill  and  contrivance  in  the 
builders. 

Near  Patavilea,  ruins  are  visible  to  a  great 
extent,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fortified 
palace  of  one  of  the  royal  vassals  of  the  Incas. 
The  chief  building  stood  on  an  eminence,  and 
the  walls  were  continued  to  the  foot  of  it,  like 
regular  circumvallations. 

Chibv  Towns- PorcLATiON— Mahnbbs.— 
The  situation  of  Lima,  the  capital,  in  a  spacious 
and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  Pisarro 
as  the  most  proper  for  a  city.  The  town  was 
flourishing,  when  a  most  tremendous  earth- 
quake, in  1746,  laid  llkx«ft-l<VQxtib!k  «1  >x\8^^ 
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and  ia  little  more  than  a  barren 


Atacama. 

waate.  ,    ^ 

Eiv«a«— Lak«8.— The  principal  riTera  are 
the  Pllcomagro,  the  Mamore,  the  Beri,  and 
the  Ubal.  The  first  is  a  trihatary  of  the 
Bio  PlaU;  the  others,  and  the  nnmeroos 
streams  which  join  them,  form  the  Madera, 
which  falls  into  the  Amasons.  The  Desague- 
dero  poors  its  waters  into  the  lakeof  Titicaca, 
a  part  of  which  is  in  this  republic;  and  there 
are  also  several  unexamined  lakes  in  the  great 
longitudinal  valley,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes. 

CLiMATS  —  Soil  —  Pboduck.  — The  whole 
eastern  part  of  Bolivia,  which  forms  an  exten- 
sive plain,  200  miles  by  700  miles,  is  generally 
unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
humidity  from  the  lakes  and  inundations, 
acted  upon  by  the  heat  which  lasts  throughout 
the  year.    In  the  valley  of  the  Deaaguedero, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  neither 
heat  nor  cold  is  extreme,  except  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  in  the  nights  from  May  to  No- 
vember, which  is  the  winter  season.    During 
the  summer  season  it  rains  nearly  every  day. 
Thunder  and  hail  storms  are  also  peculiarly 
severe.  On  the  coast,  which  is  mostly  a  desert, 
no  rain  ever  falls,  and  the  land  is  consequently 
sterile.     In  many  parts  of  Bolivia,  however, 
the  soil  has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility. 
The  eastern  portion,  though  unhealthy,  is  the 
most  capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated. 
In  some  districts  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
Europe  are  produced;  in  others,  those  of  the 
tropical  countries.  Cocoa,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
copaiva  balsam,  caoutchouc,  indigo,  cotton, 
Jesuits'  bark,  and  a  species  of  cinnamon,  are 
among  the  Bolivian  products;  and,  for  ship- 
building and  other  purposes,  the  finest  timber 
abounds. 

Animals.— The  vnld  animals  are  the  agua, 
leopard,  tapir,  and  various  species  of  monkey. 
Homed  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are 
plentiftil,  as  are  likewise  guanacoes,  vicunas, 
and  lamas;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not 
equally  favourable  to  sheep. 

Mbtals. — Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  the 
principal  metals  of  Bolivia.  The  first  is  brought 
dovm,  sometimes  in  large  pieces,  by  all  the 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  but  especially  by  the 
river  npnanL  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were 
once  reckoned  the  richest  in  the  world;  but 


they  an  BO  no  lomger  There  are  still  ikk 
mines  in  other  plaoea.  Copper  aboaada  ■■ 
the  Buxface  in  acme  spota,  and  the  ore  ki  wy 
rich;  but  it  cannot  be  tamed  to  advaatat^  ia 
distance  from  the  coast  rendering  the  expew 
of  transport  too  great.  It  aometiines  occai 
in  enormous  masaes,  crystallixed  in  pofK* 
cubes.  Iron,  lead,  and  tin  ezist,  bat  an  •> 
worked. 

CaiBr  TowMB.— Chnquisaea.  which  n  tk 
seat  of  the  Bolivian  government,  was  ktme^ 
called  Charcaa,  or  La  Plata.  It  is  sitaalei  » 
a  delightAil  valley,  and  haa  about  35,000  iaki- 
bitants,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  university,  aadien- 
ral  good  buildings.  Potosi.  which,  two  oati- 
ries  ago,  had  100,000  inhabitants,  has  no*  oslj 
about  30,000.  It  stands  nearly  13,000  feet  abcic 
the  sea  level,  and  ita  streets  are  nairsv  •! 
steep.  La  Pas  has  a  populatioB  of  ^boat 
20,000  souls,  and  is  the  most  commercial  ton 
in  the  republic.  Oropeaa,  which  has  eoaaia- 
able  manufacturea  of  cotton  and  idan^^ 
16,000  inliabitanta.  The  remaining  tomi  iR 
of  much  smaller  aise. 

Constitution. — By  the  constitntiaa  vhck 
Bolivar  established,  the  executive  pom  m 
exercised  by  a  president,  who  held  his  ctkt  kt 
life.  The  legislature  consisted  of  three  kfri 
—a  senate,  tribunes,  and  censor*.  Thisoritrdf 
things  was  Boon  after  abolished,  and  tke  Boli- 
vian constitution  was  i*""*"***^  to  tktf  t' 
Peru. 

HiBTOBT.— It  has  already  been  stated,  tku 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  waa,  at  the  period  o(  ^ 
revolution,  a  part  of  the  vicerqyaltj  of  U 
Plata,  and  consequently  might  have  ben  ex- 
pected to  form  one  of  the  confederated  rrf«> 
lies  into  which  that  viceroyalty  wasahinttp; 
divided.  But  its  remoteness,  and  other  rircui- 
stances,  induced  the  La  Platans  to  leha^ 
all  claim  upon  it,  and  allow  it  to  beeonc  ■ 
independent  republic.  In  gratitude  to  Bolitir, 
the  deliverer  of  Peiv,  his  name  was  gives  to  the 
new  republic,  and  a  constitution  drsva  op  kf 
him  was  adopted,  and  he  was  appointed  jrt- 
petual  protector  of  the  state.  When,  in  t<f' 
Bolivar  was  under  the  necessity  of  retBrnisc  ■ 
Colombia,  General  Snore  was  nooiaatfd  jn- 
sident  of  Bolivia.  The  Bnbaequeat  hitiorj  it 
Bolivia  is  closely  connected  with  thai  ot  Pc.-c 
and  has  already  been  given  under  the  hmini 
the  latter  country. 


CHILE. 


BXTBHT  AND  SITUATION. 

Milas.  Degree*. 

Length*  II70  )  T  2b.  and  43.  S.  lat. 

Breadth,  100  >  between  ' 

to  aoo  3  (  70.  and  76.  W.  long. 

Contaiiung  170,000  «vu»x«t(u\es. 


B0UHDABU8— OiTiBions.— ChiMisboBBilr' 
by  Bolivia,  on  the  norA;  La  Plata,  «  w 
east;  Patagonia,  on  the  aonth;  andtherkctfc 
Ocean,  on  the  weat.  It  U  dfvUad  into  etch: 
provinces— CoqnimbOk  AeoMagM.  SaauaA 
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Jhiloe.  Valdivia  is  also  called  Araacania,  and 
he  fcreatest  part  of  it  is  still  possessed  hj  tlie 
irancanians. 

BiTBHS— Lakbb.— The  chief  rivers  are  the 
liobio,  which  is  the  larj^est,  and  has  a  course 
t  200  miles,  the  Callacalla.  the  Maale.  the 
Solpen,  the  Majpo,  and  the  Itata;  few  of  them 
re  navigable  to  any  distance  beyond  their 
lonths.  There  are  many  small  streams,  which 
re  serviceable  for  irrii^ation. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Tafcatajpia 
nd  Paren ;  beside  which,  there  are  some  salt- 
rater  lakes,  that  have  a  communication  with 
he  sea  for  a  part  of  the  year.  In  stormy  wea- 
her  the  sea  forces  a  way  throngh  them,  and 
eaves  them  full  of  fish;  but  in  the  hot  season 
he  water  confceals,  leaving  a  crust  of  fine  white 
alt  a  foot  thick. 

Mbtals— MmBBALB.— Oold,  silver,  copper, 
in,  quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead,  are  found  in 
his  country.  The  richest  silver  mines  are  in 
lie  desert  reg^ion  between  the  valleys  of 
kipiapo  and  Huasco.  Copper  also  abounds 
bere.  In  one  district  copper  is  found  in  a 
tate  of  combination  with  zinc,  so  as  to  form  a 
atural  brass ;  and  Molina  supposes  that  this 
ncommon  mixture  is  the  effect  of  subter- 
aneous  fire.  Precious  stones,  such  as  the 
gate,  jasper,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  are  occa- 
ionally  found,  and  fine  quarries  of  marble  are 
ery  common.  On  the  northern  banks  of  the 
liobio  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal. 

Climate — Soil— Pboducb.— The  climate  of 
ourse  varies  considerably  in  a  country  which 
preads  over  18  degrees  of  latitude;  but,  for 
he  most  part,  it  is  a  medium  between  the  in- 
ense  heat  of  the  torrid  and  the  piercing  cold 
f  the  frigid  tone.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
pring  to  the  autumn,  there  is  a  constant  sue- 
ession  of  fine  weather;  and  the  rains  follow 
nring  four  months,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
he  country,  but  not  without  intermission.  In 
he  northern  districts  very  little  rain  falls,  but 
he  want  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  abundance 
f  dew.  There  are  spots  in  tliis  part  where 
.7t  a  drop  of  rain  fhlls  for  several  years, 
thunder  is  scarcely  known,  except  on  the 
aonntains.  Slight  earthquakes  are  frequently 
elt,  and  more  dangerous  shocks  sometimes 
ccur. 

The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility;  which, 
lowever,  is  not  equal  throughout  the  country, 
icing  more  observable  at  a  distance  from  the 
ea.  In  the  valleys  near  the  Andes,  vegetation 
s  particularly  luxuriant  and  vigorous,  and  the 
nimals  are  larger  and  stronger  than  in  the 
ther  parts  of  Chile.  Wheat,  barley,  and  other 
orts  of  grain,  thrive  exceedingly;  maize  is 
Town  only  in  the  northern  districts;  the 
ugar-cane  is  very  productive,  the  vine  and 
he  tobacco-plant  grow  wild,  and  various  spe- 
iea  of  fruit  are  abtmdant  and  delicious.  Ex- 
ensive  forests  are  spread  over  the  country. 

Ahimals.— The  horses  of  this  country  are  in 
ligh  estimation,  and  prodigious  numbers  of 
xen,  goats,  and  sheep*  are  ftttened  in  the 


luxuriant  pastures.  Turkeys,  geese,  and  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  are  found  in  the  same  pro- 
fusion. The  coasts  abound  with  various  kinds 
of  excellent  fish;  there  are  also  many  whales 
and  seals. 

Population  — Inhabitants — Mannbbs. — 
The  population  of  Chil6  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  no  census  of  it  having  been  taken.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  estimated  at  1,200,000;  and,  as  cir- 
cumstances have  since  been  favourable  to  its 
increase,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
1,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  unconqnered  natives, 
whose  numbers  are  not  known.  The  latter 
are  the  Araucanians,  the  descendants  of  those 
brave  men  who  scorned  submission  when 
liberty  could  be  maintained  by  arms.  They 
occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  Yaldivia. 
Their  four  territorial  divisions  are  governed  by 
four  chieftains,  who  hold  provincial  assem- 
blies; but,  when  affairs  of  general  concern 
demand  attention,  a  council  is  convoked,  con- 
sisting of  deputies  fh>m  each  division.  They 
have  no  written  laws — only  traditional  rules 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  They  practise  both  agri- 
culture and  pasturage ;  and,  in  all  work  of  the 
former  kind,  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  the 
women,  over  whom  they  exercise  a  high  degree 
of  authority.  Their  complexions  are  between 
a  red  and  a  brown  hue;  they  are  not  tall,  but 
robust  and  well  formed,  and  have  a  bold  and 
manly,  if  not  a  pleasing  aspect.  A  face  nearly 
round,  with  scarcely  any  beard,  small  and 
lively  eyes,  a  flattish  nose,  well-shaped  legs, 
small  and  flat  feet,  are  the  usual  appendages 
to  their  persons.  The  men  wear  a  woollen 
shirt,  doublet,  tight  small-clothes,  and  a  pon- 
cho or  mantle,  frequently  fringed  and  orna- 
mented, reaching  to  the  knees.  A  blue  woollen 
gown  without  sleeves,  a  short  mantle,  a  girdle, 
and  a  variety  of  silver  ornaments,  which  even 
the  poorest  can  obtain,  compose  the  attire  of 
the  women.  Towns  being  considered  as  pri- 
sons, their  habitations  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  country;  and  in  these  they  exercise 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality.  Polygamy 
being  a  general  custom,  tlie  houses  are  divided 
into  as  many  rooms  as  there  are  wives  in  the 
family;  and  the  competition  for  the  husband's 
favour  does  not  preclude  mutual  harmony. 
Feasting  is  very  common,  and  fermented 
liquors  are  too  agreeable  to  the  men  to  allow 
them  to  be  temperate.  Not  only  when  they 
are  intoxicated,  but  at  all  other  times,  they  are 
confident  and  presumptuous,  and  disposed  to 
treat  persons  of  a  different  race  or  nation  with 
supercilious  contempt.  They  are  not  destitute 
of  a  sense  of  religion,  for  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;  but  they  mingle  with  their 
creed  all  the  absurdity  of  superstition,  for  they 
attend  to  dreams  and  omens,  give  credit  to 
witchcraft,  and  fancy  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  visit  the  living. 

Of  the  Creoles  of  CbJii  Mr.  Myen  «Biecx\aBii^^ 

laya, "  T\iouk\il  lYnej  m«5  \»  uiki^  x»  v»»«**'«*' 

til 
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no  ietpete  a  sinKle  virtue,  they  have  the  credit 
of  possessing  fewer  vices  than  other  Creoles: 
there  is  a  passiveness,  an  evenness  about  them, 
approaching  to  the  Chinese,  whom  they 
strongly  resemble  in  many  respects.  Even  in 
their  physiognomy  they  have  the  broad  low 
forehead  and  contracted  eyes;  tliey  have  the 
same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same 
disposition  to  petty  theft.  They  are  remark- 
able, too,  for  extreme  patience  and  endurance 
under  privations;  they  can  seldom  be  moved 
to  passion,  and  are  most  provokingly  unfeel- 
ing." Of  their  learning  or  acquired  knowledge 
he  speaks  with  the  same  contempt.  "  Educa- 
tion can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  among  them. 
In  the  country  parts  schools  are  absolutely 
unknown,  and,  even  in  the  capital,  instruction 
is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  egotism  and  self- 
conceit  of  the  Chilenos  are  proportioned  to 
their  ignorance,  and  they  pride  themselves  in 
not  requiring  the  knowledge  of  books:  they 
have  indeed  scarcely  any;  nor  can  they  endure 
the  trouble  of  reading  those  which  they  have." 
This  picture  is,  however  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Captain  Hall,  men  competent 
to  form  a  correct  judgment,  speak  of  the  Chi- 
lenos in  more  candid  and  libenl  terms. 

Chikv  Town  8.— Santiago  is  the  seat  of  the 
new  government,  as  it  was  of  the  old.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Mapocho,  which  is  a  tri- 
butary stream  of  the  Maypu.  It  is  built  with 
great  neatness  and  regularity,  and  the  houses, 
though  low,  are  commodious.  Those  of  the 
superior  inhabitants  encompass  a  square  court, 
and  have  in  the  front  au  ornamented  porch, 
with  a  stable  and  coach-house  on  its  two  sides. 
Behind  almost  every  house  is  a  garden,  beyond 
which  runs  a  clear  rapid  stream.  Santiago 
possesses  a  university.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  a  handsome  building,  was  erected  by  native 
workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
English  arcliitect.  The  population  is  about 
40,000. 

The  port  of  Santiago  is  Valparaiso,  which 
has  15,000  inhabitants.  Before  the  earthquake, 
Valparaiso  was  partly  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  between  cliffs  and  the  sea;  another 
part  had  straggled  up  the  sides  of  the  numerous 
ravines  which  intersect  the  hills;  a  suburb, 
called  the  Almond  Grove,  larger  than  the  town 
itself,  was  spread  over  a  low  sandy  plain,  near 
a  semicircular  bay ;  and  the  population  seemed 
to  be  thriving  in  apparent  ease  and  comfort. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1823,  an  earthquake 
irreparably  damaged  a  great  part  of  the  tovrn : 
but  it  is  s^d  that,  amidst  the  scene  of  ruin, 
tew  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives. 

The  city  of  Concepcion,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has 
a  tolerable  harbour;  but,  from  the  effect  of 
revolutionary  convulsions,  and  especially  of 
the  earthquake  in  ISib,  it  is  now  scarcely  more 
than  a  maaa  of  ruins.  Its  remaining  inhabi- 
tants an  still  friendly  and  hospitable,  lively  in 
their  nuuDnen,  and  ga;  in  thek  apvareL 

Talfifia  to  one  ot  the  \Miit  ^otu  oa  >i^« 


western  coast  <rf  Sooth  America,  and  alio  oae 
of  the  strongest  both  by  nature  and  art.  The 
place  was  taken  from  the  royaUsts  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  in  1820.  The  province  to  which  it 
belongs  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  old  latc. 
llissions  are  formed,  as  in  California,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  tribes  to  Christianity;  kit 
some  of  the  caciques,  or  chieftains,  refose  to 
admit  into  their  districts  either  misakiBsiin 
or  civil  offlcen. 

La  Serena,  or  CoqnimbOk  capital  of  the  pn- 
vinee  of  Coquimbo,  has  about  8U00  inhsbitsati. 
and  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  coml 
Ballenar,  in  the  same  province,  which  has  rifcii 
into  prosperity  (torn  its  silver  mines,  hu  7»- 
inhabitants. 

CoMiiKBCB.  — The  chief  trade  of  Chik  i« 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  new  rulers  of  Pen  sad  U 
Plata.  The  exports,  beside  gold,  silver,  uA 
copper  ore,  are  hemp,  cordage,  wheat.  &»:. 
jerked  beet  tallow,  hides,  wine,  and  oiL 

HiBTOBT  Ann  GovBBUMKHT.  — About  the 
middle  ot  the  l&th  century,  Yupanqui,  empov 
of  Pern,  sent  an  army  to  attempt  the  eanqna: 
of  ChiM;  and  it  is  said  that  the  invaders  nb- 
dued  the  countiy  as  far  as  the  river  Bapd  u 
the  south-west  of  Santiago.  In  1&36,  I>ier 
Almagro  extended  the  sway  of  the  Spsaiudi 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  conntiy,  ai 
another  portion  was  overmn  by  Pisairo;  M 
the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colosyni 
reserved  for  Valdivia,  the  founder  of  the  at; 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Araacnim 
though  they  did  not  act  with  that  energy  vttck 
could  save  the  whole  oountiy  fkom  a  iaien 
yoke,  retained  many  diatriets;  and,  iriiUe^ 
harassed  their  enemies  with  desnltoiy  wsiiR. 
avoided  complete  sabjogatioa.  Thdr  popsh- 
tion  suffered  from  hostilitiea,  but  they  cas- 
pelled  even  the  Spaniards  to  respect  thtm,»t 
leave  them  independent. 

After  a  long  interval  of  i^^innjtii  txKa^caSSv, 
the  example  of  Venexoela  influenced  the  iak*- 
bitanu  of  Chil<.  The  ma^fority  icsohred,  ii 
1810,  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  iadcfcs- 
deuce;  and,  when  two  parties  had  waraly  cos- 
tended  Cor  the  pre-eminence^  that  which  **> 
conducted  by  Don  Bernardo  O'EiggiBS.  thf  \ 
descendant  of  an  Hiboniaa  fismily,  obtaiari 
the  chief  power.  In  1814,  the  insargwts  wtie 
defeated  at  Rancagua,  and  fled  over  the  Aa^ 
in  dismay;  yet  their  party  tn>nHm»eJ  to  rent 
the  abettors  of  the  old  fliyatem.  ThetiiMsph 
of  Spain  was  of  abort  dnration.  la  Vil 
General  San  Martin  craaaed  the  Aadcs  vM 
an  army  fkom  La  Plata,  and  the  battles  of 
Chacabnoo  and  Maypn.  in  Ffebraaiy,  lfl7>  »^ 
May,  181^  aceompU^ad  the  final  overAn*  ^ 
Spanish  domination.  In  the  naval  opentiea*. 
a  conspieooos  part  was  bonM  by  Lovi  Cock- 
rane.  Like  all  the  otharnew  repdUie^  Ckil<* 
has  been  disturbed  by  eoatcnffing  tetiw: 
hut  auairatlve  of  these  iateatiBe  hroOs «oslJ 
afford  little  amoaement  or  iMUmrina  is  ibf 
\tnuV«t.   hXffinwait  the  eoHBiiwaaBeanteke 
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'  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  state.  The  severest 
ealamitf  which  it  has  suffered,  has  been  from 
a  tremendons  earthquake,  by  which,  in  1835, 
Coneepcion,  Talcuahana,  and  other  towns,  were 
rednecNl  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Chilean  mili- 
taiy  expeditions  have  already  been  mentioned 
onder  the  heads  of  "Peru"  and  "Bolivia." 
Chil£  has  a  form  of  government  somewhat  re- 
aembling  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  supreme 
director.  The  legislative  Auctions  are  per- 
formed by  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 


tives. The  senate  is  not  to  consist  of  more 
than  twenty  members;  and  the  representative 
body  is  composed  of  one  deputy  for  every  15,000 
inhabitants.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  the  commerce  of  Chile  has  g^reatly 
increased;  the  annual  imports  amount  to 
1,500.000,  of  which  one-half  is  from  England. 
The  trafBc  vdth  the  American  states  is  also 
considerable;  and  wheat  and  flour  are  occa- 
sionally sent  to  our  settlements  in  Australia. 
A  steam-boat  communication  has  been  esta- 
blished with  the  shores  of  Chile. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 


BXTSHT  ANn   SITUATION. 
Miles.  Dcgreea. 

liCngth,  1320\  h-tw«*t.  /"•  *n*  ^-  ^'  >«'• 
Breadth,  620/  '*"''*"  \66.  and  70.  W.  long. 
Containing  726,000  square  miles. 

BooKDAaiBS  — BiTisiONS.— This  country, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, though  it  is,  in  Caet,  an  assemblage  of 
independent  and  even  hostile  states,  is  bounded 
by  Braxil  and  B<divia,  on  the  north;  by  Brazil 
and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east ;  by  Patagonia, 
on  the  KNtth;  and  by  Chile  and  Bolivia,  on  the 
weat.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sixteen 
rq>«bUes:  — Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  Entre 
BioB,  Corrientes,  Missiomes,  Paraguay,  Santa 
Wr,  Cordova,  Sui  Liiia,1MendoEa,  San  Juan. 
Bioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago,  Tucuman,  and 
Salta.  Of  tiiese  republics,  those  of  Paraguay, 
Boeaos  Ayres,  and  Uruguay  appear  to  be  by 
tax  the  most  populous;  but  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres  stands  flnt  in  point  of  political  im- 
portance. 

RivBBs  AND  Lakbs.— Not  Only  many  small 
rivera  flow  through  this  state,  but  it  is  also 
watered  by  three  principal  ones,  the  Paraguay, 
Uragnay,  and  Parana,  which,  united  near  the 
aea,  form  the  fismons  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  River 
of  Silver.  This  stream  has  a  course  of  about 
1700  miles,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  at 
its  mouth.  It  falls  into  the  South  Atlantic, 
between  the  Capes  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Mary, 
which  are  130  miles  apart  flrom  each  other; 
and  at  Monte  Video,  a  fortified  town  above  90 
miles  distant  finom  the  sea,  the  land  of  either 
shore  cannot  be  seen  ttoxa  a  vessel  in  the  middle 
of  the  channeL  This  country  abounds  with 
lakes,  one  of  which,  that  of  Xarayes,  is  some- 
times 250  miles  in  length,  when  the  immense 
plain  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes  has  been 
inundated  by  the  mountain  rivulets. 

C1.IMATB— Sou.— PaoDUCB— Facb  of  thb 
CoiTHTaT.— The  climate  is  in  some  parts  ex- 
tremely hot,  in  others  temperate  and  pleasant. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  cotton  in 
great  quantities,  tobacco^  and  the  valuable 


herb  called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety  of  fruit; 
and  in  the  rich  pastures  are  bred  such  herds  of 
cattle,  that  the  hides  of  the  beasts  are  all  that 
is  properly  bought,  the  carcasses  being  given 
into  the  bargain. 

The  great  plains,  or  pampas,  between  La 
Plata  and  the  mountains,  farm  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  fsce  of  the  country,  of  which 
they  occupy  about  five-sixths.  .They  extend, 
says  Captain  Head,  about  900  miles  (torn  east 
to  west,  and  may  be  divided  (at  least,  in  the 
lower  latitudes)  into  three  regions — one  of 
clover  and  thistles,  one  of  long  grass  without 
weeds,  and  one  of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  grow- 
ing in  regular  order.  The  second  and  third 
divisions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance 
throughout  the  year;  but  the  first  region  varies 
with  the  seasons.  In  the  winter,  the  clover  is 
rich  and  strong,  and  the  thistles  are  thriving: 
la  the  spring,  the  former  plants  have  vanished, 
and  the  latter  are  luxuriantly  spreading:  early 
in  the  summer,  the  thistles  have  shot  up  into 
a  wood,  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
their  stems  aro  so  close  that  they  appear  like 
a  natural  fortification ;  but,  before  the  end  of 
that  season,  they  wither,  and  are  blown  down 
by  the  violent  wind,  and  clover  again  covers 
the  earth.  Wild  horses,  asses,  and  dogs  abound, 
as  well  as  ordinary  cattle,  and  the  bulls  and 
horses  are  caught  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A 
kind  of  rope  is  made  of  strips  of  untanned  hide, 
having  a  slip-knot  at  one  end,  the  other  ex- 
tremlQr  being  fastened  by  an  eye  and  button  to 
a  ring  in  a  strong  surcingle,  or  hide-belt,  bound 
tightly  round  a  tame  horse;  and  the  noose  is 
thrown  with  great  dexterity  over  the  wild  ani- 
mal, so  that  it  cannot  disentangle  itself.  This 
implement  is  called  a  lasso. 

Mbtals.— The  precious  metals  are  not  very 
abundant  within  the  limits  of  the  La  Plata 
confederacy.  In  some  places  where  they  exist, 
local  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  mining  operations.  In  the  republic 
of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera  there  are  gold  mines, 
which  are  worked  ou  «l  vina^iX  «nii^<^  ^^i^^s&. 
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republic  of  Bnenoc  Aym  has  also  had  to  ras- 
tain  a  war  with  Fraoce,  wUeh  wai  at  last  pat 
an  end  to  by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain. 
To  Ktve  •  narrative  of  all  the  lanKuinarj  and 
inglorions  acenea  to  which  ambition  and  fac* 
tion  have  ^l^en  riae  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  space.    Paragoaj,  under  the  dictator* 


ship  of  Franeia,  who  died  iccently,  is  tbeoaly 
one  of  the  states  which  has  not  been  laeetated 
by  ciril  discord.  The  onion  of  the  icpaklin, 
in  fact,  exists  no  bmicer,  each  of  them  aetiac 
aa  caprice  or  interest  dictates.  Bosas  b  it 
present  the  ruler  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  vhicli  is 
the  most  inflnential  of  the  atatea. 


PATAGONIA. 


SITDATIOIf. 

DCKTM*. 

and  56.  S.  lat. 


BZTKHT  AIID 

MilM. 

Length,  1180) 

Breadth,  300  V  between  {  _ 

to  420  j  (64.  and  76.  W.  long. 

Containing  276.000  square  miles. 

B0UNDA.BIBS.— On  the  north,  Patagonia  is 
separated  torn  the  Argentine  republic  by  the 
river  Cusn  Lenbre ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Atlan> 
tic ;  on  the  south,  the  Antajrctic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  west,  the  Pacific  and  the  Chilean  Andes. 

Pigafetta,  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  aaserted  that  the  na- 
tives of  Patagonia  were  uncommonly  large  and 
tall :  and  Commodore  Byron,  who  limded  there 
in  1764,  says,  that  one  who  appeared  to  be  a 
chief  "  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  seemed  to 
realise  the  tales  of  monsters  in  a  human  shape  i** 
yet  this  man  was  under  the  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  therefore  was  not  prodigiously  talL 
though  his  figure  might  be  more  broad  and 
muscular  than  the  general  forms  of  those  Eu- 
ropeans who  attain  the  same  height.  He  adds, 
that  the  stature  of  the  shortest  among  five 
hundred  of  these  barbarians  did  not  appear  to 
be  less  than  six  feet  and  a  half.  All  wonders, 
however,  gradually  diminish  till  they  reach  a 
rational  magnitude.  It  has  recently  been  as- 
certained, that  the  average  stature  is  about  six 
feet  or  a  trifle  more.  They  wore  skins  with  the 
hair  inwards,  and  had  no  otlier  clothing,  except 
that  a  few  of  the  number  had  sometliing  like  a 


boot  on  each  leg.  The  faces  of  both  son 
were  streaked  witli  paint  of  varioas  eobcn. 
which  gave  them  an  unpleaang  appearssce. 
They  were  mild  rather  than  fierce  in  tkcird^ 
meanour,  and  seemed  to  invite  the  taattj  d 
strangers.  These  are  the  inhabitante  of  tk 
plains,  who  are  divided  into  four  tribe»-tW 
Chulian,  who  live  near  the  Andes;  the  Xsis- 
chas,  in  the  Interior ;  the  Pehuelche.  who  Mi 
along  the  coast;  and  the  Tehuelhet, who ■- 
habit  the  plains  near  the  Straits  of  Msgdha- 
They  lead  a  nomade  lid^  are  perpetasUr  as 
horseback,  and  subsist  by  the  chiue  of  tks  siU 
cattle,  and  other  animals.  The  FQe8iiBi.a 
the  contrary,  who  reside  in  the  muuuliii* 
region,  are  a  short  race,  whose  statnieana 
flrom  4  fiset  10  inches  to  5  feet  6  inchei,  B*( 
almost  wholly  in  their  canoes,  and  derive  tkir 
sustenance  from  fishing. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  fons  irt- 
tlemenu  on  the  coast,  but  they  haveaU  pn*(' 
abortive.  Fiaheries  have,  however,  becacn- 
blished,  and  have,  in  acme  aeaaons,  bccsieT 
productive.  As  the  aand-banks  aboaB^  viik 
Bea*elephants  of  the  phoca  gcBU,  thw 
traders  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  UsMe 
send  out  boatmen  with  spears  and  tn^nk 
who  make  great  havoc  anionic  those  uiash. 
The  sea-liona  are  leaa  molested,  beesaae  tk; 
have  very  littie  Ikt;  bat  the  sea>woha  ai* 
atucked  for  the  di^  gicj  ftur  which  tky 
afford. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 


BXTIRT  AND 

Miles. 


SITUATION. 
DagrtM. 


Length,  2600  \  k.._.^  f  4.  N.  lat.  &  32.  S.  lat. 
Breadth,  2500  J  ">«**««»  135,  &  72.  W.  long. 
Containing  2,800^000  square  miles. 
BoDifDABiBS  AND  DIVISIONS.  —  BiacU  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  French,  Dutch,  and 
Bngliah  Guyana,  and  Venexnela;  by  the  Atlan- 
tie  Ocean,  on  the  east;  by  the  republic  of 
ViiiflUiy»  on  the  south;  and  by  La  Plata,  Boli- 
fUk  Peru*  Ecoador,  a&d  l(ew  QitvEaAa,Q&.  ^2feA 


vrest.  It  is  divided  iato  twenty  pvoriaw: 
namely.  Bio  Grande  do  Sal,  or  De  Saa  FSte 
Sanu  Catherlna,  Sob  Pnlo^  Rio  de  tec^ 
Espiritu  Santo,  BaUa,  Scri^  dd  Bey.  Dv 
Alagoas,  Pemamlmco,  Pmahyba  do  Noctc;  Bio 
Grande  do  Nortec  Cteii^  '^■^t 
Para,  Bio  NegnN  SoUBBfO 
Goyas,  and  Minas  Geraca. 

MBTAI.S— M»  BnAi.aw— Gold,  dtHsaadi^  ta«si 
lead,  tin,  and  qukdodh*^  aM  mmmt  tkt  fio- 
X^'QdeXko&^Taia.     Gold  li 
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nelt  of  TiTpn  or  In  deep  vaneys;  in  some  of 
which,  where  water  appean^  fireqaent  exca- 
vations occur,  made  by  tJie  gold-wa«hers,  60  or 
70  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep.  At  other  times, 
they  meet  with  gold  almost  immediately  under 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  It  is  generally  found 
in  a  stratum  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel, 
called  cascalhao,  resting  upon  the  solid  rock. 
Originally  the  common  method  was  to  open  a 
square  pit,  until  the  workmen  reached  the 
cascalhao:  this  they  broke  up,  and,  placing  it 
in  a  wooden  vessel*  broad  at  the  top  and  nar- 
low  at  the  bottom,  exposed  it  to  running  water, 
shaking  it  until  the  earth  was  washed  away, 
and  the  metallic  particles  had  all  subsided. 
Lumps  of  gold  were  sometimes  found,  weigh- 
ing seven  or  eight  pounds;  but  these  were  in- 
ralated  pieces,  and  the  ground  where  they 
were  discovered  was  not  rich.  All  the  first 
workings  were  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in 
tlM  table-grounds  on  their  sides.  In  1724,  the 
method  of  mining  was  altered.  Instead  of 
opening  pits,  and  canying  the  cascalhao  to 
the  water,  the  miners  conducted  water  to  the 
mining  ground,  and,  washing  away  the  mould, 
broke  up  the  cascalhao  in  pits,  under  a  fall  of 
the  water,  or  exposed  to  the  same  action  in 
wooden  troughs.  Early  in  the  last  century, 
there  was  a  general  complaint  in  Minas  Oeraes, 
that  the  ground  was  exhausted  of  its  gold :  but 
sdentiflc  men  were,  and  still  are  of  opinion, 
that  only  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  been 
acratched,  and  that  the  veins  were  mostly  un- 
touched. The  mining  was  either  in  the  beds 
of  the  streams  or  in  the  mountains.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  rivers  had  changed  their  beds : 
the  miners  found  that  the  primary  beds  were 
above  the  recent  level :  the  next  step  was  to 
the  xround  on  the  side  of  the  stream.  The 
first  i>ed  was  easily  worked,  because  little  or 
no  water  remained  there,  and  only  the  surface 
was  to  be  removed.  In  the  second  step, 
wheels  were  often  required  to  draw  off  the 
water :  the  new  bed  could  only  be  worked  by 
making  a  new  cut,  and  diverting  the  stream. 
The  wheel  was  a  clumsy  machine,  which  it 
was  often  necessary  to  remove,  and  its  re- 
moval required  the  labour  of  at  least  fifty 
slaves  for  many  hours.  This  was  the  only 
means  used  to  save  human  labour,  for  not  even 
a  cart  or  hand-barrow  was  to  be  seen;  the 
rubbish  and  the  cascalhao  were  carried  in 
troughs  upon  the  heads  of  slaves,  who  in 
many  instances  used  to  climb  up  steep  as- 
cents, where  inclined  planes  might  have  been 
formed  with  very  little  trouble.  River-mining, 
however,  being  most  easily  and  effectually 
performed,  was  the  most  common.  The  moun- 
tains at  length  began  to  tempt  adventurers. 
The  mode  of  working  there  is  not  by  excava- 
tion, but  by  the  open  cut,  laying  the  vein  bare 
by  clearing  away  the  suriisce.  This  labour  is 
immense,  if  water  cannot  be  employed;  and 
even  when  there  is  water,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  direct  it,  nor  will  the  nature  of  the  cut 
always  allow  its  use.    When  the  miners  found 


no  cascalhao  in  the  mountains,  they  suspected 
that  the  stones  might  contain  gold;  and,  by 
breaking  them  with  irou  mallets,  they  often 
found  tliis  to  be  the  case.  When  the  gold  is 
enveloped  in  earth  or  stone,  each  substance 
is  pounded,  and  boiled  with  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  quicksilver;  this  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  gold,  aad  may  be  separated  by  pres- 
sure through  bags  of  leather,  and  by  subse- 
quent distillation.  So  productive  were  the 
mines  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  that, 
in  little  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Villa 
Rica,  the  chief  town,  sent  out  of  its  smelting- 
honse  2,000,000  lbs.  of  gold. 

The  Brazilian  diamonds  are  chiefly  pro- 
cured in  the  mountainous  district  called  Serra 
do  Frio,  in  a  stratum  similar  to  that  which 
contains  gold ;  and  sometimes  both  are  found 
together.  The  substances  which  accompany 
diajnonds,  says  Mr.  Mawe,  and  are  considered 
as  good  indications  of  them,  are  bright  bean- 
like iron  ore,  a  slaty  flint-like  substance  of 
iron  texture,  black  oxide  of  iron  in  great  quan- 
tities, rounded  bits  of  blue  quarts,  and  yellow 
crystaL  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  dia- 
monds sent  to  Lisbon  during  the  first  twenty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  ques- 
tion, exceeded  1000  ounces  in  weight. 

Topazes  are  found  in  abundance  near  Capao. 
Artificial  hues  are  sometimes  given  to  them  by 
means  of  heat;  but  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone  is  greyish,  or  bright  yellow,  or  a  medium 
between  this  and  the  carnation  hue — veiy 
rarely  dark-red.  Many  are  large,  clear,  and 
brilliant ;  but  some  are  found  to  be  so  flawed 
and  imperfect  in  colour,  that  they  are  not 
worth  being  polished,  and  are  thrown  away 

Climatb,  RivBas,  Lakbs,  Soii.,  and  Pbo- 
D DCS.  —  In  the  northern  parts,  which  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  torrid  xone,  the 
air  of  the  lower  tracts,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  river,  is  sultry  and  oppressive  1  but, 
even  here,  vegetation  is  kept  in  vigour  by  the 
humid  atmosphere.  In  this  division  there 
is  little  distinction  of  seasons;  the  ground  is 
constantly  covered  with  flowers,  the  foliage  is 
evergreen,  and  the  abundant  dews,  the  shade 
of  the  forests,  and  the  agreeable  coolness  of 
the  nights,  are  represented  as  giving  the  coun- 
try the  appearance  of  perpetual  spring.  Near 
the  coast,  the  cooling  effects  of  the  trade- 
wind,  after  it  has  swept  over  the  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  permanently  experienced.  In 
ascending  toward  the  sources  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  heat  is  allayed  by  the  elevation  of 
the  ground;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  interior, 
fertile  valleys  are  found,  enjoying  a  temperate 
climate,  where  the  vegetables  of  Europe  are 
matured  in  the  vicinity  of  those  which  are 
indigenous  to  a  tropical  soil..  In  some  of  the 
inland  districts,  indeed,  the  west  wind,  pass- 
ing over  vast  marshy  forests,  is  found  un- 
healthy. The  northern  provinces,  particularly 
in  March  and  September,  are  subject  to  heavy 
rains,  variable  winds,  tornadoes,  and  the  ut- 
most fury  of  the  elements,  while  the  soathitr^ 
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diviiioii  of  the  eoontry  ia  blessed  with  a  settled 
and  tempente  climate,  and  is  particularly 
■alnbrious. 

In  oar  aecoont  of  Pern,  we  have  taken  notice 
of  the  river  of  the  Amasons.  The  largest  river 
of  Brasil  that  is  unconnected  either  with  that 
miichty  stream  or  the  Flata,  is  the  Francisco, 
which*  after  running  to  the  northward  for  a 
great  distance  along  the  great  longitudinal 
vallqr  at  the  foot  of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  turns 
to  the  east,  and  fldls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  8S0  miles.  The  La  Plata  is  the  great 
drain  for  all  the  central  waters  south  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Amasons.  The  land 
which  divides  one  of  these  great  rivers  flrom 
the  other,  attains  iu  greatest  height  between 
13  and  14  degrees  of  southern  latitude;  and 
here  the  Paraguay  has  its  rise.  Tliis  stream 
takes  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  of 
Silver,)  after  it  lias  received  the  Parana,  which 
is  formed  by  the  accumulated  waters  of  several 
extensive  valleys.  To  the  southward  of  the 
latter  river  is  the  Uruguay,  which  rushes  into 
the  Plata  near  Buenoa  Ayres.  These  three 
rivers  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  produced 
some  of  the  most  extensive  alluvial  plains 
which  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  the 
plain  of  the  Amaxons  there  are  many  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent  in  the  rainy 
season:  that  of  Xarayes  covers  several  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  that  season,  and  entirely 
disappears  in  the  dry  season. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  im- 
mense country  is  cultivated;  but,  where  the 
soil  has  been  explored  and  tried,  it  appears  in 
general  to  be  highly  fertile.  Even  the  sandy 
soil  near  the  coast  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
cocoa>tree  to  a  greater  thickness  and  height 
than  that  of  India  assumes.  The  wood  from 
which  the  country  derives  its  name  is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  takes  a  Idgh  polish,  affords  a  crim- 
son dye,  and  is  subservient  to  medicinal  pur- 
poses :  the  tree  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  lofty, 
but,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground, 
spreads  out  a  number  of  branches  in  a  strag- 
gling manner.  Various  trees  resembling  the 
oak  and  larch,  and  many  others  which  are  use- 
ful for  ship-buUding  and  cabinet-work,  thrive 
remarkably.  There  is  a  species  of  palm-tree, 
which  has  long,  serrated,  lancet-formed  leaves, 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  fibres,  almost  equal 
to  silk  in  fineness  and  in  strength.  The  tea- 
plant  is  cultivated  with  success;  the  sugar- 
cane flourishes;  and  immense  quantities  of 
sugar  are  made:  and,  from  the  fine  grapes 
which  are  produced,  good  wine  might  he  made 
with  proper  care  and  attention.  Blaise,  beans, 
and  cassava,  the  ordinary  Ibod  of  the  inferior 
people,  are  abundantly  ftamished;  as  are  also 
■yams  and  rice.  The  cotton-plant  supplies  the 
merchants  with  a  good  article  of  exportation: 
th«y  also  export  hides  to  a  large  amount. 
tobaceo,  coffee^  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  other 
eommoditiea,  tar  which  they  receive  all  kinds 
Of  JBaropean  manufactures,  beside  com,  wine, 
aadoO. 


Animals. — ^Tbe  vroody  parts  o 
abound  vrlth  wild  beasts,  amo 
most  ferociooa  are  the  hyena,  . 
wolf;  tiger-cat,  and  saratu,  an  i 
bling  a  fox.  Wild  hogs  are  com 
do  not  particniarly  moleat  the 
largest  quadruped  is  the  tapir 
form  like  a  hog,  but  grows  to 
heifer:  it  is  amphibioua.  anddi' 
tom  of  a  lake  or  a  pool,  where  it : 
time  vrithont  respiring.  It  is  tii 
less,  and  is  easily  killed  by  the 
feed  upon  iU  fleah,  which,  they  si 
in  taste  from  that  of  an  ox.  The 
mals  are  generally  of  the  Eun 
having  sprung  tram  those  whi< 
dttccd  by  the  first  settlers.  Of 
largest  is  the  emu,  the  fiercest 
and  the  ""»>Vtt  is  the  humm 
parrots  and  maecawsof  Brazil  ai 
and  many  other  birds  with  bril 
haunt  the  fields  and  the  forests, 
the  most  formidable  is  the  be 
which  vdll  so  distend  itself  as 
young  bull  entire. 

ChIBF   ToWIia— PoPCLATIOIf- 

The  capital  of  Braxil  was  San 
qnently  called  Bahia.  Its  hari 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  i 
built  on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  I 
on  one  side,  while  a  lake,  formii 
invesu  it  almost  wholly,  so  as 
the  sea,  on  the  other.  Its  natui 
very  strong,  and  it  la  well  fortifie 
population  exceeds  180,000  sonli 
merce  is  very  considerable. 

The  present  capital  is  San  Seh 
called  Rio  Janeiro,  lu  style  of 
gmeral  mean,  resembling  that  < 
rion  of  Lisbon;  but  many  parta  a 
in  a  better  style,  and  the  recent 
are  striking.  When  the  late  kii 
began  to  reside  vrithin  its  precii 
lation  did  not  exceed  100^000:  i( 
Uian  double  that  number.  Tlie  c 
and  other  poru  gave  a  stimulus 
the  markeu  were  better  supplied 
fell  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
pie;  white  servants  were  more  g 
and  the  black  slaves  were  treate« 
rative  mildnesa  and  himianity.  ' 
began  to  assume  the  appearance 
city:  the  idea  of  a  colony  aeemec 
be  entertained;  and  Portugal  I 
were,  a  province  of  Brasil. 

The  imperial  palace  is  larger  br 
tension  to  ardiitectural  beauty, 
churches  are  the  eathadral,  anc 
Candeleria  and  8.  Francisco  it 
exchange  and  the  theatre  are  1 
In  some  of  the  aquares  are  fount 
with  vrater  by  a  noble  aqueduct, 
and  six  miles  Umg,  built  in  imii 
which  John  V.  erected  near  Usb 
hour  is  larg^  secure,  and  coBom 
vts&a  Qt  \ka  town  is  pankukri 
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iU  the  produce  of  the  aoothern  pro- 
I  shipped  at  this  place;  and  the  pro- 
self  supplies  immense  quantities  of 
id  cotton. 

lief  town  of  the  province  of  Pemam- 
aext  in  commercial  importance  to  the 
:s  which  we  have  Just  mentioned.  It 
ends  Olinda,  built  about  the  year  1535, 
ife,  erected  by  the  Dutch  under  the 
ent  of  Prince  Maurice.  The  former 
is  finely  situated,  but  is  Car  from  being 
built  or  BO  populous  as  the  latter. 
Tts  contain  an  aggregate  of  about 
rsons,  of  whom  the  whites  nearly  form 
art. 

ir  Gram  Pari,  formerly  called  Belem, 
-built,  populous,  and  flourishing  city, 
tbably  30,UU0  inhabitants,  situated  in 
le  finest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of 
ire.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce;  it 
It  only  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
ountries  on  the  Amasons  and  its  tribn- 
:rs,  but  also  the  port  through  which 
re  forwarded  to  the  veiy  centre  of 
merlca.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  are 
lip-builders;  many  are  skilful  in  other 

I  of  art;  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
iken  off  that  indolence  which  marked 
former  years. 

.ty  of  San  Paulo  deserves  notice,  not 
ause  it  is  the  oldest  in  Brazil,  but  for 
Qgth,  activity,  and  enterprising  spirit 
aale  inhabitants,  and  the  uncommon 
nd.  gracefulness  of  the  females.  The 
ideed,  is  not  well  built:  nor  does  it 
in  point  of  trade;  but  the  population 
40,000k  and  ease,  comfort,  and  gaiety, 

0  prevail. 

population  of  the  whole  empire  is 
r  estimated  Afom  4,00U,0U0  to  6,000,000, 
!s  being  included  in  the  calculation,  but 
ndependent  tribes,  the  number  of  which 
sed  to  exceed  two  hundred,  containing 
,UUO,000  of  persons.  The  Europeans 
Creoles  do  not  bear  the  best  characters; 
are  represented  as  proud  and  haughty 
tment,  insincere  in  conversation,  and 
gether  honest  in  dealing;  sometimes 
penurious,  at  other  times  extravagantly 
dissolute  and  unchaste;  much  more 
show,  state,  and  attendance,  than  of 
Aures  of  free  society;  extremely  indo- 
i  disinclined  to  mental  improvement, 

II  those  studies  wliich  require  a  length 
and  a  steadiness  of  patience.  Some  of 
lb  outlines  of  this  portrait  appear  to 
sn  softened  of  late  years ;  and  there  is 
It  which  may  be  mentioned  as  credit- 
Jieir  characters:  though  they  continue 
re-trade,  they  treat  their  slaves  with 
and  suffer  those  degraded  beings  to 

1  general,  the  comforts  of  life, 
regard  to  their  persons,  the  men  have 
the  look  of  health  nor  of  strength ;  and 
nen,   though  pretty  in  their  youth, 
rom  their  secluded  and  indolent  habita. 


and  frequently  Afom  early  marriage,  a  disa- 
greeable corpulence,  and,  which  is  a  still  worse 
defect,  lose  all  their  beauty  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  26  years.  The  men  dress  chiefly 
in  the  European  mode;  and  the  ladies,  parti- 
cularly in  the  capital,  also  begin  to  follow 
our  costume ;  but,  in  private,  they  are  insuffi- 
ciently and  even  immodestly  clothed,  appearing 
to  their  familiar  friends  with  only  a  chemise^ 
tied  round  the  waist  by  the  strings  of  a  petti- 
coat- Both  sexes  are  attached  to  music,  and 
the  guitar  is  the  favourite  instrument,  though 
the  piano-forte  is  rising  into  vogue  among  the 
ladies.  They  are  not  veiy  fond  of  theatrical 
amusements,  and  the  drama  is  therefore  in  an 
unrefined  state.  Religious  festivals  and  pro- 
cessions are  more  numerously  attended,  and 
an  air  of  pious  seal  is  then  exhibited.  When 
the  gentry  appeared  abroad,  they  caused  them- 
selves to  be  carried  out  in  a  kind  of  hammock, 
called  serpentine,  and  were  thus  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  negroes,  by  the  help  of  a  bamboo 
12  or  14  feet  long.  Most  of  these  hammocks 
were  blue,  and  adorned  with  ihnges  of  the 
same  colour:  they  had  a  velvet  pillow,  and  a 
kind  of  tester,  with  curtains ;  so  that  the  person 
carried  could  not  be  seen,  unless  he  wished  to 
show  himself,  but  might  either  lie  down,  or  sit 
np  leaning  on  his  pillow.  When  he  had  a  wish 
to  be  seen,  he  pulled  the  curtains  aside,  and 
sainted  his  fHends  whom  he  met:  for  they 
used  to  take  pride  in  complimenting  each 
other  in  their  hammocks,  and  would  even  hold 
long  conferences  in  them;  but  then  the  two 
slaves  who  carried  them  made  use  of  a  strong 
staff,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the  upper  end,  and 
pointed  below  with  iron :  tliis  they  stuck  £ut 
in  the  ground,  and  rested  the  bamboo  on  two 
of  these,  until  the  conversation  was  concluded. 
Scarcely  any  man  of  fashion,  or  liuly,  would 
pass  the  streets  without  being  carried  in  this 
nuumer;  but  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  now 
giving  way  to  the  use  of  a  cabriolet  or  chaise. 
Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  Brazil  are 
not  in  ftill  subjection  to  the  Portuguese,  against 
whom,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  occasionally 
rise  with  fierce  animosity.  Against  one  of  the 
tribes  in  th«  eastern  part  of  the  empire  the 
charge  of  cannibalism  is  still  adduced,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  proved.  The 
appellation  of  Botocndo  has  been  given  to  this 
tribe  by  the  Portuguese,  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  habit  of  inserting,  for  ornament,  a 
circular  piece  of  wood  in  each  ear  and  in  the 
lower  lip.  These  savages  are  strong  and  well- 
proportioned,  and,  though  they  have  high 
cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  and  thick  lips,  have 
not  such  unpleasing  countenances  as  many  of 
the  other  tribes  exhibit.  They  have  strong, 
jet-black,  shining  hair;  many  eradicate  the 
eye-brows  and  the  beard,  and  the  women  are 
such  determined  enemies  to  hair,  that  they 
discard  it  entirely.  The  latter  wear  necklaces 
of  hard  berries,  or  the  <eeth  of  animals;  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  wear  a  sort  of  feathered 
diadem.    Every  man  axtaicVuei  %  \siiAst  \a  \i^ 
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neck  by  a  cord;  and  a  bow  and  anowa  are  atao 
amoag  their  ordinary  implements.  When  they 
are  enicaRed  in  hontinic,  they  are  capable  of 
fcreat  physical  exertion;  bat,  at  other  times, 
they  are  remarkably  indolent.  When  they 
associate  with  the  civilixed  prorincials,  they 
will  submit  to  the  trouble  of  being  clothed; 
but,  in  their  own  districu,  they  fo  entirely 
naked.  They  construct  tolerable  huts,  but  do 
not  sleep  in  nets  or  hammocks,  like  most  of 
the  Brasilian  tribes,  beinff  content  with  re- 
posing on  the  icround,  the  bark  of  a  tree 
supplying  them  ^th  a  rude  bed.  In  a  moral 
respect,  they  are  not  the  worst  of  the  tribes; 
and,  however  ferocious  they  may  be,  they  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  domestic 
affection,  of  friendship,  gratitude,  or  compas- 
sion. They  bury  their  dead  in  or  near  a  hut, 
and  then  abandon  the  spot.  They  attribute  to 
the  moon  a  wonder-worldng  power  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  have  a  tradition  of  a  genoal 
deluge,  and  believe  in  the  existence  and  ma- 
lignant practices  of  demons. 

The  Patachoes  are  as  brave,  but  not  so  fierce^ 
as  the  Botocudoes.  They  compose  a  numerous 
tribe  of  naked  savages,  rude  and  uncouth  in 
their  manners,  and  particularly  unvrilling  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  prorindals,  with 
whom,  however,  they  are  glad  to  barter  their 
trifling  commodities  for  knives  and  red  hand- 
kerchiefk. 

In  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  we  find  the 
Guaycuraes,  a  powerful  tribe,  consisting  of 
three  divisions,  hostile  to  each  other.  Three 
classes  constitute  the  community— a  species 
of  noblesse,  the  subordinate  warriors,  and 
captives.  The  women  are  usually  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  coloured  cotton,  which  is  fastened 
by  a  broad  girdle,  while  the  men  have  no  other 
clothing  than  a  belt  of  the  same  doth,  llany 
of  the  former  encompass  their  necks,  arms, 
and  legs,  with  ornaments  of  silver  or  shells, 
and  the  latter  wear  feathers  of  various  hues. 
The  men  are  diligent  in  hunting,  fishing, 
gathering  honey  and  wild  firuits,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  canoes,  while  the 
females  spin,  make  clothing,  cords,  and  mats. 
Pasturage  is  preferred  to  agriculture,  which, 
indeed,  they  despise.  To  avoid  the  trouble 
consequent  on  a  large  family,  not  imly  recourse 
is  had  to  the  means  of  procuring  abortion,  bat 
even  the  guilt  of  infanticide  is  contracted. 

While  the  Chiaycames  chiefly  dwell  in  the 
open  country,  the  woods,  wfaidi  border  on 
various  streams  flowing  into  the  Parana,  are 
inhabited  by  the  Cahans,  a  half-civilised  tribe, 
■apposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  people 
who  were  converted  and  enslaved  by  the  Jesuits 
of  Paraguay.  They  still  have  some  practices 
bordering  on  barbarism,  but  retain  a  sense  of 
religion  and  morality. 

HiSTOBT  ANo  OoTBBiNfBiiT.— A  Spaniard 
named  Pinion,  who  accompanied  Colombus  on 
his  first  voyage,  crossed  the  eqaator  in  1500, 
and  nuhed  BnoU,  to  the  iQuthward  of  Per- 
aambuco.    He  took  fonnal  voum^^n^  ol  >iXi<& 


eooBtry,  but  did  not  make  any  settlement  It    . 

the  aameyear,  Cabral,  who  was  scat  froaFi»    { 

tugalta  India  for  the  pnrposes  of  eonqoestai    ' 

colonisation,  aailed  so  fkr  to  the  westwsriM 

avoid  the  cabna  near  the  African  coast,  tha  kc 

imexpcctcdij  fimnd  himself  on  the  shorct  tl 

South  America.    The  place  where  he  ImM 

he  denominated  Porto  Segnro;  bat  it  is  asv. 

in  honour  of  him,  called  Cabralia. 

Vespucdo  afterwards  disembarked,  sad 

meneed  a  IHendly  interconrae  vrith  the 

whom  he  soon  found  to  be  cannibals.  A  «■ 

tlement  was  formed  in  1508;  hot  the  hosbliiiH 

of  the  natives  checked  ita  i»ogress,  sad  itvM 

not  till  1549  that  a  regular  plan  of  cokaintis 

took  place  under  the  anapicea  of  Joka  UI 

Thomas  de  Sooxa,  htiag  then  appoiatcd  «»■ 

▼emor-geneml,  waa  ordered  to  build  sadtrti^ 

a  city,  which  was  to  be  called  San  Ssbste. 

and  tbia  he  performed  near  the  Bsy  rf  AB 

Sainta.    The  coloniata, at  first,  met  wiiksmi 

interruption  fkotn  the  king  of  Spsin,  wkooa- 

sidered  all  of  South  America  aa  his.   It«M« 

length  agreed   that  tha    PortngMsc  iMi 

possesa  all  the  country  betvreen  the  mo 

Amaaon  and  Plata.     The  French  ahe  wak 

some  attcmpu  to  plant  colonies,  bat  vara- 

pelled  by  the  Portnsoese,  who  remaiaeliU- 

out  a  rival  till  1578,  when  they  received ««( 

those  severe  blovrs  wbich  genendly  deeilrlkt 

fate  of  kingdoms.    Don  Sebastian  lost  hakfe 

in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors;  ai  ^ 

that  event  the  Portuguese  lost  their  tit 

pendence,  and  became   the  sul^eets  el  ks 

Catholic  majesty.    The  Dutch,  soon  afterthbi 

having  thrown  ofiT  the  Spanish  yoke,  Isikrf 

vrith  the  juvenile  ardour  of  a  growing  eosm* 

wealth,  pursued  the  Spaniards  into  tkir  l^ 

motest  territories,  and  became  rich,  poaotk 

and  formidable,  by  the  spoils  of  tbeir  feniB 

masters.    They  particularly  attacked  tks  Fi^ 

tuguese  possessions;   took  almost  all  Aff 

fortresses  in  the  Eaat  Indiea,  and  tbca 

their  arma  upon  Brazil,  wbcie  they 

seven  of  the  eaptainahlpa  or  piuilaew.  ■< 

would  have  subdoed  the  rest.  If  their  cats 

had  not  been  stopped  bjtke  ar^hbho^  SI  tkt 

head  of  hia  monks,  and  afew  acastered  tnoft- 

The  Duteh  wera^  about  16Mb  entfacly  ttM 

oatof  Biaiil;  but  their  West  Indhi  Camruj 

still contiBning  their  pretensions  totUses» 

try,  and  haraadng  the  Portngocse  at  «fc  Ai 

latter  agreed,  ia  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  ci(M 

tons  of  gold,  to  reaoonee  their  inlsKst  la  iW 

territory. 

From  that  time  to  the  year  IflOJ.  bo<^ 
particular  occurred  in  the  histoiy  of  Bnal: 
but,  aa  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  then  matai 
Portagal  vrith  subtjotation,  the  regent  (sAtf- 
wards  John  VI.)  adt^tad  the  mcasois^  wbft 
had  been  often  SBggoBtad,of  retiriBgwitbba 
court  beyond  tlie  Atlaatle^  to  a  luili/  wbek 
liis  enemies  woald  be  otdigod  to  lasvt  bsh- 
sailed.  Havin*  oolleetod  bis  sUpsof  ww,  ht 
bade  adieu  to  Earo|%  and,  oa  hki  anM  •* 
\%«».  ^«i^«daT,  was  raeetfod  with  the  kajeti 
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IS  of  joy.  TnnftfemnK  to  Rio  Ja- 
dignaity  of  the  capital,  h«  resided  in 
or  some  years,  and  improved  by  jndi- 
ilations  the  state  of  tlrb  country.  In 
vated  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom, 
>d  to  be  more  interested  in  its  pros- 
n  in  that  of  his  old  realm ;  but,  when 
ition  had  broken  out  in  Portugal,  he 
ed,  in  1821,  to  return  to  Lisbon.  The 
.  were  now  so  aware  of  their  conse- 
d  power,  that  they  resolved  to  shake 
endance  on  Portug^ ;  and,  when  the 
1,  Don  Pedro,  acted  as  viceroy,  they 
1  to  resist  the  desigpas  of  the  popular 
Lisbon,  who  hopel  to  reclaim  them 
d  subjection.  The  prince  was  re- 
Europe,  but  refused  to  quit  Brazil, 
rred  with  the  people  in  sedding  away 
guese  troops.  It  was  the  general 
a  representative  government  should 
:ed  in  the  new  kingdom,  and  a  decree 
fore  promulgated  by  the  prince  for 
m  of  deputies.  Being  menaced  with 
e  Portuguese,  the  leading  Brazilians 
all  political  connexion  with  the 
luntry,  and  even  conferred  the  impe- 
:y  on  Don  Pedro,  who  bound  himself 
I  defend  with  his  sword  the  country 
ixpected  constitution.  This  settle- 
ivever,  was  not  universally  approved, 
nany  wished  for  a  republic.  Intes- 
motions  now  arose:  some  of  the 
urches  of  San  Salvador  were  stripped 
plate  by  the  malcontent  party,  and 
e  chest  was  carried  off.  Lord  Coch- 
had  been  appointed  admiral  of  Bra- 
:epted  several  ships  in  their  retreat 
say,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  reco- 
•  spoils  of  the  city.  Para  was,  at  the 
;,  convulsed  with  all  the  acrimony  of 
1.  Tliree  parties  contended  for  pre- 
— the  republicans,  the  adherents  of 
0,  and  the  friends  of  Portugal.  Many 
ided  by  a  military  force,  committed 
trages  in  the  town,  until  a  body  of 
letached  by  Lord  (Cochrane,  acted  in 
f  social  order.  A  number  of  volun- 
ed  the  sailors,  and  reduced  the  dis- 
f  the  public  peace  to  submission, 
tiem  were  instantly  shot,  and  about 
)  a  prison-ship,  which,  with  its  former 
contained  250  men,  including  a  few 
s.  Of  the  whole  number,  it  is  said, 
remained  alive  on  the  ensuing  mom- 
s  mutual  massacre  of  the  most  savage 

new  constitution,  which  was  com- 
1824,  the  government  was  declared  to 
editaiy  and  representative  monarchy; 
ras  to  be  formed  by  popular  election, 
nembers  were  to  enjoy  their  dignity 
ives;  deputies,  of  twice  the  number 
nators,  were  to  be  chosen  for  four 
It  the  emperor  might  dissolve  this 
f  the  legislature  whenever  he  might 
>per,  though  he  wu  boond  to  order 


new  elections  without  delay;  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  all  the  dtiiens,  among  whom, 
however,  slaves  were  not  included,  were  pro- 
nounced inviolable:  the  judicial  power  was 
rendered  perfectly  independent,  so  as  to  secure 
the  impaAiality  of  law;  and,  while  the  Bomiah 
faith  was  stated  to  be  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, all  other  modes  of  worship  were  to  be 
tolerated,  though  not  allowed  to  be  publicly 
solemnised.  At  the  time  when  this  constitu- 
tion began  to  take  effect,  the  public  revenue, 
which,  when  John  YI.  commenced  his  resi- 
dence in  Brazil,  had  been  less  than  ie600,00O, 
nearly  reached  the  sum  of  jB4,000,00O  sterling: 
the  regular  army  amounted  to  27,MO  men,  and 
50,000  composed  the  militia. 

The  new  constitution  had  scarcely  been  pro- 
mulgated before  its  existence  was  endangered. 
An  insurrection  against  it  broke  out  at  Per- 
nambuco,  headed  by  Carvalho,  the  goverttort 
who  proposed  that  the  northern  provinces  of 
BrazU  should  form  themselves  into  a  republic, 
to  be  called  the  Confederation  of  the  Equator. 
Several  of  those  provinces  were  about  to  join 
in  the  revolt,  when  it  was  put  down  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  compelled  Per- 
nambuco  to  surrender,  but  not  till  after  a 
severe  struggle  and  much  loss  of  life.  In  1825, 
Portugal  recognised  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil, and,  in  the  following  year,  a  war  arose  with 
Buenos  Ajrres,  on  the  subject  of  the  Banda 
Oriental.  Hostilities  were  terminated  in  1828, 
by  the  emperor  consenting  to  give  up  the  con- 
tested territoiy.  From  year  to  year  the  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor  became  more  pidnful;  in- 
surrections occurred  in  the  provinces,  his 
capital  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  foreign  troops,  dissaUsfaction 
continued  to  increase  in  the  legislature,  and 
his  popularity  to  decline,  till,  at  length,  in 
April,  1831,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  embarked  for  Europe.  Though 
a  considerable  republican  party  existed  in 
Brazil,  and  though  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  was 
only  seven  years  old,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
abolish  royalty.  The  boy  was  proclaimed, 
under  the  title  of  Pedro  II.,  and  a  regency  was 
established.  But,  though  the  throne  was  not 
overturned,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not 
the  less  dlstnrl>ed.  Seditious  outbreaks  oc- 
curred in  various  quarters,  some  of  a  republic 
can  nature,  and  others  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  abdicated  monarch.  In  1834,  some 
change  was  made  in  the  constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  blending  a  Itind  of  federative  system 
with  the  monarchical  government.  With  this 
view,  a  species  of  minor  legislature  was  granted 
to  each  province,  and  it  was  enacted  that,  dur- 
ing the  emperor's  minority,  instead  of  the 
regency  being  exercised  by  three  persons,  it 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  single  person,  who 
should  be  chosen  by  the  provincial  electors, 
and  hold  his  office  for  four  years.  Diego  An- 
tonio Feijo,  a  member  of  the  senate,  was  elected 
regent.  His  inaugural  address  to  the  natiwx 
was  remarkable  foT  \uVno(«rtM!&Vf  ««n^iS2!aiisBk<^ 
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spirit,  and  Kood  sense.  He  soon  found  that  it 
was  no  light  taslc  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Bebellions  broke  out  in  Bahia  and  Para:  in  the 
first,  the  slaves  had  planned  a  general  rising 
against  their  enslavers;  in  the  second,  the  In- 
dians, in  conjunction  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capi- 
tal,  and  committed  the  most  frightfbl  enormi- 
ties. Fortunately  for  the  Bahians,  the  slaves 
rendered  their  own  plan  abortive,  by  their  want 
of  prudence,  and  the  revolt  was  quelled,  though 
not  without  much  bloodshed.  The  recovery  of 
Para  was  a  more  difficult  enterprise.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  following  year  (1836) 
that  an  army  of  4000  men  succeeded  in  reco- 
vering the  capital  of  Para;  and  even  then  the 
province  continued  to  be  desolated  throughout 
by  bands  of  insurgents.  Scarcely  had  the  im- 
perial troops  obtained  this  imperfect  success 
in  that  quarter,  before  the  flames  of  insurrec- 
tion broke  forth  in  another;  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande  declared  itself  an  independent 
republic,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
revolt  at  Bahia,  and  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Having  become  weary  of  the 
burden  which  was  imposed  upon  him,  the 


regent  resigned  hia  ofllce.  and  was 
in  1838,  by  Pedro  de  Ars^o  Uma.  1 
lion  in  Bahia  was  put  down  withe 
difficulty;  but  that  in  Rio  Grande  < 
obstinately  winint^hMwl,  and  the  impa 
were  more  than  onoe  defeated  by  I 
noel,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents.  1 
till  the  contest  had  lasted  above  two  ] 
the  forces  of  the  government  guncd  t 
dancy  over  the  republicans.  Mara 
other  provinces  were,  meanwhile,  in 
disturbed  a  state  as  that  of  Rio  Gr 
184(^  a  political  revolution  took  pis 
Janeiro.  Irritated  by  an  intentio 
roguing  them,  and  disliking  some  m 
a  new  ministry  which  had  been  fbraii 
regent,  the  two  chambers  decided  thi 
peror,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
declared  of  age,  and  requested  to  « 
government.  The  young  emperor  se 
took  the  prescribed  oaths;  and,  in  tl 
year,  the  ceremony  of  his  corunatioi 
formed.  On  his  assuming  the  crovn 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  which  seen 
had  the  desired  effect,  in  restoring  tr 
to  the  disturbed  province*. 


GUAYANA. 


This  extensive  country,  which  is  about  500 
miles  long,  and  450  miles  broad,  with  an  area 
of  276,000  square  miles,  is  divided  among  the 
Venezuelans,  Brazilians,  English,  French,  and 
Dutch. 

British  Guayana  comprehends  the  three  co- 
lonies of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice. 
The  first  borders  on  the  Venezuelan  territory, 
and  the  last  on  Surinam.  Georgetown,  for- 
merly called  Stabrock,  on  the  Demerara  river, 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  10,000  inha- 
bitants. These  three  settlements  flourish,  in 
point  of  cultivation,  far  more  than  they  did 
when  they  were  possessed  by  the  Hollanders. 
M.  de  Pradt  says,  that  the  colony  of  Berbice, 
which  was  established  in  1626,  has,  after  pass- 
ing through  various  hands,  faUen  into  a  state 
of  great  weakness;  and  he  adds,  that  Esse- 
quibo and  Demerara  are  much  more  valuable: 
but  the  first  has  also  been  greatly  improved  by 
its  new  possessors,  who  have  peopled  and 
brought  into  use  an  extensive  tract  evidently 
borrowed  firom  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the 
land,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ocean, 
ts,  in  &ct,  alluvial  soil.  The  principal  objects 
of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
rice.  Almost  the  whole  population  consists  of 
blacks  and  people  of  colour;  but  the  chief 
power  is  exercised  by  the  whites.  Savage 
tribea  are  dispersed  over  the  country.  They 
tra  n  indolent  ai  the  coVonista  axe  Industrious ; 
te  tiuj  onlj  bwie  ieeoun«  to  \by»\n  -«\i«i 


they  are  urged  hy  absolute  necessit 
rarely  wear  any  other  apparel  than 
cloth  tied  round  the  vraist;  and  th 
women,  is  sometimes  decorated  in 
with  beads  and  other  ornaments, 
practise  polygamy,  treat  their  wives  i 
trary  and  imperious  manner,  watch  i 
jealous  eyes,  and  compel  them  to  pe 
most  laborious  tasks.  Exclusive  of ' 
barians,  the  population  may  be  esti 
about  100,000^  of  whom  scarcely  n 
one-twentieth  are  whites. 

Dutch  Guayana  includes  the  colon; 
nam,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Eaj 
was  given  up  to  the  Hollanders  whei 
Netherlands  were  obtained  by  Giea 
The  interior  parU  are  ill-peopled,  and 
settlements  are  not  very  distant  fhrni 
The  chief  town  ia  Paramaribo,  ink 
20,000  persons.  It  stands  on  the  Snrii 
and  is  a  place  of  coaridnable  trade, 
gress  of  interior  cultivation,  hoi 
checked  by  the  occasional  hostilitii 
savages,  who  are  aometimcs  joined 
revolters.  In  some  expeditions  agi 
insurgents,  the  aoldiera  have  been  o 
march  almoatnp  to  theb  necks  inwi 
clinsate  is  very  wihealthj;  veaoiBoat 
and  the  most  misdilewmi  sctpents,  hi 
alarm  the  ooloBltta;  the  'vampiie  b 
their  blood  when  th«|r  aM  atoning: 
\\mmXx  ^aMpiwisfc  tb«  4nMr.    The  d 
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dactioDB  of  the  countiy  are  cotton,  flax,  coffee, 
sofcar,  tobacco,  and  dyeinfc  druR«.  This  pro- 
vince was  taken  by  the  English,  in  the  year 
1804;  but  was  restored  by  that  treaty  which 
dosed  the  war.  Its  population  is  about  60,000. 
French  Guayana  extends  3U0  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Brasilian  division.  The  French 
befran  to  colonize  this  country  about  the  year 
16^;  but,  for  twenty  years,  made  very  small 
prognress.  Many  of  the  buccaneers  cast  an 
eaicer  eye  upon  this  spot,  and  were  apparently 
inclined  to  put  an  end  to  their  wanderings, 
when  they  thouRht  of  plunderini;  Surinam. 
Th^  failed  in  tliat  enterprise,  and  were  driven 
by  the  French  from  their  possessions  in 
Cayenne.  This  is  the  name  of  an  island  which 
borders  on  the  coast  of  Guayana;  but  the  ap- 
pellation is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
French  province.  The  island  is  about  forty-flve 
miles  in  circuit.    Its  air  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
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soil  poor.  The  chief  town  is  fortified  with 
walls  and  bastions;  but  it  is  ill  built  and  thinly 
peopled.  The  total  population  of  the  colony 
is  not  more  than  23,000.  When  the  French 
were  dispossessed  of  Canada,  they  sent  90OO 
persons  to  improve  the  colony  of  Cayenne; 
but  the  (greater  part  perished  miserably  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  inland  and  its  dependencies 
were  taken  by  the  English  and  PortUKuese,  in 
1809,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace.  The 
Oyapoc  was  then  made  the  boundary  between 
French  and  Brazilian  Guayana. 

Brazilian  Guayana  is  now  comprehended 
under  the  general  head  of  Brazil,  and  forma  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Par^  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  that  empire.  The  Venezuelan 
portion  constitutes  the  department  of  Orinoco, 
which  is  larger  than  France,  but  has  very  few 
inhabitants. 


AMERICAN  ISLANDS,  BELONGING  TO  DIFFERENT 

POWERS. 


In  the  West  Indies,  the  largest  island  is  Cuba, 
which  still  belongs  to  Spain.    It  is  between 
700  and  800  miles  long,  and  nearly  IDO  miles 
broad  in  the  widest  put,  but  not  more  than 
fiO  miles  on  an  average.    It  wss  conquered  by 
a  very  small  army  under  Velasquez,  in  1511. 
It  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  trom 
which,  it  is  said,  above  a  hundred  streams, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  for  more  than  a 
boat,  pour  down  into  the  plains,  some  of  them 
producing  gold.    At  the  foot  of  each  mountain, 
the  country  opens   into  extensive   meadows, 
which  afford  abundant  pasture  to  numerous 
herds,  both  wild  and  tame.     Uf  its  2000  miles 
of  coast,  srarrely  •ne-third  is  accessible  to 
ships ;  the  approach  being  obstructed  by  reefs, 
rocks,  and  small  islands.   The  air  is  less  sultry 
than  that  of  Uispaniola,  being  cooled  by  the 
north  and  east  breezes.     July,  August,  and 
■ometimea  September,  are  rainy  months:  the 
rest  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
winter,  resembles  a  continued  spring.     The 
products  are  maize,   manioc,   aloes,  cassia, 
mastic,  coffee,  ginger,  sugar,  honey,  and  the 
be*t  tobacco.    The  country  does  not  abound 
with  mineral  riches ;  but  it  appears  that  some 
mines  of  copper  and  iron  have  been  discovered. 
IVithin  the  last  twenty  years,  Cuba  has  made 
an  astonishing  progress  in  prosperity.     Ha- 
vana is  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  so  well 
fortified,  that  the  Spaniards  consider  it  as  im- 
pregnable.     In  1828  the  population  of  this 
city  was  125,000,  and  is  now  130.000.     The 
houses,  in  general,  have  only  two  floors,  and 
are  usually  painted  with  some  bright  colour. 
All  the  good  honaea  are  built  in  the  following 
mode:  a  gallery,  aorroonded  by  a  piaim,  ex- 


tends around  the  first  floor,  and  forms,  with 
the  court  below,  a  place  of  recreation  in  the 
evening,  and  a  shelter  firom  the  heat  during 
the  day.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  and  fbnd  of 
amusement.  Balls,  plays,  bull-fights,  and 
other  diversions,  alternately  enliven  them; 
and  the  drawing  of  the  national  lottery,  which 
takes  place  eveiy  month,  resembles  a  fair  or 
a  festival.  The  men  who  compose  the  lower 
classes,  viz.  the  common  Spaniards,  the  people 
of  colour,  firee  negroes,  and  slaves,  are  in 
general  very  dissolute  and  unprincipled;  and 
the  city,  says  Mr.  Uowison,  "is  the  scene  of 
more  outrages  and  daring  crimes  than  any 
other  of  its  size  in  the  civilized  world."  The 
Havana  is  also  an  extremely  unhealthy  city. 
The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  Puerto 
Principe,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Guanabacoa,  Ma- 
tanzas,  Santo  Espiritu,  and  Trinidad  de  Cuba. 
The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  1,000,000. 

PoBRTo-Kico,  which  is  about  84  miles  long, 
and  34  broad,  was  reduced  under  the  Spaniith 
yoke,  by  Ponce  de  I^eon,  about  the  year  1509. 
It  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, is  well  watered,  beautifully  diversified 
with  woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  very  fer- 
tile in  the  usual  products  of  the  West  Indie?. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  gold  that  the  Spa- 
niards settled  here;  but  it  has  no  longer  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  metal.  The 
capital,  called  San  Juan,  which  has  30,000  inha- 
bitants, stands  in  a  small  island  on  the  north 
side,  forming  a  capacious  harbour,  joined  to 
the  chief  island  by  a  causeway,  and  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the  town 
almoat  inaccetaible.    It  w«a«  \MQi<««««t«  vtiubXk. 
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by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the 
earl  of  Cnmberland,  but  not  retained. 

Poerto-Bico  has  made  figantic  strides  in  the 
career  of  improvement  within  the  last  forty 
years.  It  was  originally  a  penal  settlement, 
and  was  long  in  a  languishing  state.  Its  sole 
trade  was  in  sending  cattle,  horses,  and  plan- 
tains to  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  exchange 
for  mannfketnred  goods ;  and  it  made  scarcely 
sugar  enough  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  now  exports  immense  quantities  of  sugar, 
molasses,  rum.  eolfee,  cotton,  and  tobaom; 
besides  hides,  cattle,  and  horses.  In  1803,  iu 
population  was  only  163,192;  in  1836,  it  was 
367,086,  of  which  latter  number  189,000  were 
whites,  and,  of  the  remainder,  only  42,000  were 
slaves.  Puerto-Rico  now,  instead  of  being  a 
burden  to  the  mother  country,  contributes 
considerably  to  its  revenue,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inhabitants  are  less  heavily  bur- 
dennl  than  they  formerly  were. 

Hatti.  the  Hispaniola  of  Columbus,  also 
called  St.  Doxihgo,  is  about  400  miles  long, 
and,  in  its  widest  part,  150  miles.  It  was  long 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards  alone;  bat  the  hue- 
caneen  subsequently  settled  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  the  treaty  of  Byswick  gave 
an  establishment  to  a  French  colony,  with 
which  the  piraUcal  adventurera  were  incorpo- 
rated. The  tBtce  of  the  island  presents  an 
agreeable  variety  of  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and 
rivers,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  abun- 
dantly producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  cassava.  The  European  cattle  have 
become  so  numerous  that  they  run  wild  in  the 
woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted 
for  their  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  most 
barren  parts  of  the  rocks  stiver  and  gold  were 
formerly  discovered;  but  the  colonists  are  now 
content  with  procuring  those  metals  in  the  way 
of  trade. 

The  most  ancient  town  in  this  island,  and 
in  the  New  World,  built  by  Europeans,  is  St. 
Domingo.  It  was  founded,  in  ISM,  by  Bartho- 
lomew Columbus,  who  gave  it  that  name  in 
honour  of  his  Ikther  Dominic.  It  is  situated 
on  a  spacious  harbour,  and  is  a  large  well- 
built  city.  While  the  French  occupied  the 
most  Aruitftil  part  of  the  island,  the  town  which 
took  its  name  flrom  Cape  Fran<;ois,  on  the 
northern  coast,  vras  their  capital.  It  stood 
on  the  verge  of  a  well-watered  and  highly- 
cultivated  plain,  60  miles  long,  and  10  miles 
in  breadth,  intersected  by  straight  and  wide 
roads,  lined  vrith  hedges  of  lemon  and  lime 
trees,  leading  to  plantations  which  produced 
a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  any  other 
spot  of  the  same  extent  in  the  vrorld.  Before 
the  year  1793.  it  had  a  population  of  8000;  but 
it  was  then^set  on  flra  amidst  the  commoUons 
of  the  colony,  and  the  white  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  the  revolted  negroes.  It  has 
BOW  IS^OOO  inhabitants,  and  is  called  Cape  Hay- 
Cte.  After  the  Frendi  divisioa  of  the  island 
had  been  tar  lome  jean  convulsed  with  civil 


of  various  posts;  bat,  after  at 
men  in  that  unhealthy  climate, 
abandoned  their  acquisitions.  . 
had  recelTed  the  n«nch  nam 
rOuverture,  was  afterwards  In 
chief  comnoand  of  the  negroes 
He  appeara  to  have  been  aman 
and  to  have  exercised  his  antl 
dence  and  moderation.  Buon 
an  armament  to  reduce  him  t 
pendance  upon  France,  and  r 
the  colony.  After  aereral  t 
negro  chief  waa  indoeed  to  s 
French  perfidiously  seised  hii 
founded  charice  of  treacherouj 
sent  him  to  France,  where  hi 
dungeon.  The  other  black  < 
submitted,  Christophe  and  D 
themselves  by  flight ;  the  negi 
toes  again  flew  to  arma,  and  th 
rapidly  fell  Tictims  to  the  cli 
vivora  were  given  up  as  prisoi 
fleet;  and  Dessalines  obtained 
When  that  tyrant  had  loat  his  1 
nation  which  his  conduct  had  p 
tophe  assumed  the  title  and 
king;  and  this  adventurer  wa 
lightened  as  to  neglect  the  m 
ing  the  civilisation  of  his  peo 
deavoured  to  subject  them  to 
of  judicious  laws,  and  establisl 
schools.  For  his  occasional  en 
he  deservedly  suffered,  in  1820^ 
predecessor. 

The  French  had  obtained,  fr 
Spain,  a  cession  of  Ms  divisioi 
but  they  only  so  fhr  profited  b 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo  for  a 
was  then  retaken  by  the  Span 
assisted  by  British  troops.  1 
lutionists  of  Colombia  had  i 
Spanish  yoke^  the  inhabitants  i 
of  placing  their  town  under  tfa 
the  new  state;  but,  befort^any 
that  kind  were  adjusted.  Boy er, 
himself  to  the  chief  power,  un 
president,  fbund  an  opportuni 
that  part  of  the  island  to  the  U 
Haytian  republic  In  18^  b 
the  French  king,  tar  XS,;SiOfiOO 
nunciation  of  all  claims  on  th 
supposed  act  of  Juatiee  vras  1 
expected  by  the  lesa  honest 
Europe;  and  he  vraa,  therefore. 
To  please  his  new  fHends,  he  at 
deprived  the  British  merchants 
and  prefincnce  which  they  had 
eqjoyed  at  Port-aa-PriBce  and 
the  island.  Port-au-Prince^  wh 
in  the  Bay  of  Gonaivca.  is  now 
Hayti.  an4  baa  abotit  aOiOOO  inh 
whole  population  of  the  island 
fh>m  1.000,000  to  IJKOfiOa.  Cofl 
and  dye*woodB  are  now  the  pri 
of  Hayti. 
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then  peopled  by  Caribs.  In  1635,  the  French 
made  a  settlement  npon  it,  and  in  less  than 
u  thirty  yean  the  natives  were  extenninated.  It 
i  is  about  120  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Barba- 
i  does,  and  is  distingoished  at  a  considerable 
t  distance  by  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  centre. 
t  It  has  an  area  of  between  380  and  390  square 
g      miles.    From  its  hills  are  poured  out,  on  eveiy 

0  vide,  agreeable  and  useful  rivers,  which  highly 
i»  adorn  and  enrich  it.  The  products  of  the  soil 
if  are  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  ginger,  and  the 
,1  finest  fhiit;  but  sugar  is  the  chief  commodity, 
4  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  exported.  The 
i,  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous,  and  so  well 
If  ftnrtiiled,  that  they  used  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
fi       attacks.    However,  in  the  war  that  commenced 

1  in  the  year  1755,  when  the  English  arms  were 
I  triumphant  in  eveiy  quarter,  this  island  was 
I  added  to  the  British  empire;  but  it  was  given 
I  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  again  taken 
I        In  1794,  but  restored  to  the  French  by  the 

trea^  of  Amiens.    A  subsequent  seizure,  in 
1809,  was  also  followed  by  restitution. 

The  island  contains  some  well-built  towns; 
and  St.  Pierre,  in  particular,  which  has  20,000 
inhabitants,  makes  a  better  appearance  than 
Fort  Royal,  the  capital,  which  has  only  half 
the  number.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  lively, 
firank,  and  generous;  but  proud,  arbitrary,  and 
self-willed.  The  population  of  the  island,  in 
1835,  was  116,031,  of  whom  not  more  than  9000 
are  whites. 

GuADALOUrn,  which  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  settled  by  the  French 
in  1635,  scarcely  yields  to  Martinique  in  value 
or  importance.  It  is  about  75  miles  to  the 
south  of  Antigua,  has  an  area  of  about  530 
square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather  a  narrow 
channel,  in  some  places  scarcely  eighty  yards 
wide,  through  which  no  ships  can  venture;  but 
the  inhabitants  pass  it  in  a  ferry-boat.  Its 
soil  is  equally  fertile  with  that  of  Martinique, 
and  the  produce  is  of  the  same  kind.  The 
island  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  its  exports 
of  sugar  are  very  abundant.  In  1759  it  was 
reduced  by  the  British  arms,  but  was  given 
back  at  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was  captured 
in  1794,  bat  evacuated  a  few  months  after- 
ward. When  it  had  Csllen  into  our  hands 
in  the  last  war,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Swedes,  in  return  for  their  accession  to  the 
grand  confederacy  against  France;  and,  when 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conciliate  the 
French  by  a  restoration  of  their  principal 
colonies,  we  kindly  gave  the  Swedes  .£1,000,000 
sterling,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  relin- 
qmsb  the  island  with  a  good  grace.  In  1835,  it 
contained  about  107,000  inliabitants,  of  whom 
more  than  three-fourths  were  slaves. 

The  isle  of  St.  Babtholombw,  with  1600  in- 
habitants, wliich  the  French  resigned  in  17H5, 
is  the  only  spot  in  the  West  Indies  possessed 
by  the  Swedes;  and  it  is  so  small  and  sterile, 
that  the  acquisition  appears  to  be  one  of  very 
little  value.    The  ptodoee  is  confined  to  a 
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small  quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar,  by  the  sale 
of  which  the  poor  in  the  interior  principally 
subsist.  Sour-sops,  prickly  pears,  and  some 
other  wild  fhiits,  grow  here  spontaneously,  aa 
also  a  few  tamarind  trees,  and  the  poisonous 
manchineel  in  great  abundance.  Onstavia,  the 
chief  town,  has  900  inhabitants. 

St.  Eustatids,  or  Eubtatia,  is  a  small 
island,  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  three 
leagues  north-west  of  St.  Christopher's,  and 
makes  a  remarkable  appearance,  as  it  rises  out 
of  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  huge  pyramidal 
rock.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  disposed 
in  pleasant  settlements;  but  the  inhabitants 
have  neither  springs  nor  rivers.  They  raise 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  rear  nogs,  goats,  and 
poultry,  in  such  abundance,  that  they  can 
supply  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  island  is  subject  to  thunder  storms  and 
hurricanes,  wliich  usually  occur  in  August  and 
September.  The  population  is  said  to  consist  of 
about  400  white  and  coloured  persons,  and  2000 
slaves.  The  island  has  a  bay,  but  no  harbour; 
and  there  is  only  one  landing-place,  which  is 
therefore  well  fortified.  The  town  of  St. 
Eustatius  is  a  free  port.  The  Dutch,  in  various 
wars  with  the  English,  have  been  dispossessed 
of  this  settlement;  but  they  have  never  failed 
to  recover  it  on  the  return  of  peace. 

Cdba<;ao  is  likewise  a  colonial  dependency 
upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is 
situated  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  near  the  Vene* 
xuelan  coast.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  6 
miles  broad.  The  population  is  14,000,  of  whom 
6000  are  slaves.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  fated, 
that  the  ing^enuity  and  patience  of  the  Hol< 
landers  should  everywhere,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting  against 
an  unfriend^  nature;  for  this  island  is  not 
only  barren,  but  dependant  on  the  rains  for 
water.  The  principal  harbour  is  that  of  Santa 
Anne,  which  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  but 
is  capacious  within.  On  one  side  of  the  port 
is  Fort  Amsterdam ;  on  the  other  the  town  of 
Curaqao,  or  Willemstadt,  which  is  a  small  but 
well-built  place.  The  public  buildings  are 
handsome,  the  private  houses  commodious, 
and  the  magazines  large,  conyenient,  and  well 
filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  here  performed  by 
engines,  some  of  them  being  so  well  contrived, 
that  ships  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock. 
The  island  produces  a  small  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, and  has  also  good  salt-works,  for  the 
produce  of  which  there  is  a  brisk  demand  from 
the  English  islands,  and  the  colonies  00  the 
continent.  It  has  been  tvrice  captured  by  the 
English,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch,  by  whom 
it  was  settled  in  1632. 

Saintb  Cboix,  or  Santa  Cbue,  and  the  isle 
of  Saint  Thohas,  two  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Company,  were  ill  managed,  and 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Danes;  but,  when 
the  king  had  purchased  the  Company's  stock, 
and  laid  the  trade  open,  both  islands  began  to 
flonri^  and  thej  axe  uoiw  V&.  %  V&i^  itatte.  ^ 
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caltiTktion.  They  were  taken  by  the  English 
in  1801,  but  were  restored  a  few  months  aifter- 
wards.  They  wer«  aKaia  captured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  which  followed  the  seisure 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  in  1807;  but  they  were 
replaced  under  their  former  government,  in 
1814,  when  the  Danes  had  consented  to  give  up 
Norway  to  our  Swedish  allies.  Santa  Cruz  is 
about  21  miles  long,  and  6  miles  wide,  and  has 
a  population  of  32,500,  of  whom  not  3000  are 
whites.  St.  Thomas  is  12  miles  long,  and  4 
miles  wide,  and  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  an 
excellent  port. 

Passing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  we  find,  almost  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  that  region. 

The  Falkla5d  or  Malodin  islands,  which 
were  discovered  by  Sir  Bichard  Hawkins,  in 
1594.  They  are  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
but  only  two,  those  of  East  and  West  Falk- 
land, are  of  considerable  size.  The  name  of 
Falkland  was  probably  given  to  them  by 
Captain  Strong,  in  1639;  but  the  French  call 
them  the  Maluuin  islands,  fh>m  the  people  of 
St.  Malo,  whom  they  consider  as  the  disco- 
verers. They  occasioned  a  contest  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  but  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  latter  in  1774.  They  were  again 
occupied  by  the  British,  in  1823;  and  there  is 
now  a  small  settlement  at  Port  Louis.  Excel- 
lent harbours  abound;  and  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

South  Gkokoia.— This  island  is  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  Falkland  islands,  about  two 
degrees  further  south.  It  Is  90  miles  long,  and 
10  miles  broad,  and  much  resembles  them.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  greatly  frequented  by 
whalers,  in  consequence  of  the  miUtitudes  of 
seals  and  sea-elephants.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  20,000  tuns  of  oil,  and  l^WO^OOO  fur 
seal-skins  were  obtained  here.  The  sea-ele- 
phants have  been  nearly  exterminated;  the 
stupid  avidity  of  the  whalers  having  induced 
them  not  to  spare  the  pregnant  females. 

TisaaA  DEL  FcKOo,  which  the  Spaniards 
are  supposed  to  have  so  named  from  some  vol- 
canic appearances,  is  an  archipelago,  con- 
sisting of  seven  extensive  islands,  and  many 
smaller.  The  largest  is  King  Charles's  South- 
land, which  extends  170  miles  firom  north  to 
south,  and  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has 
an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  These  islands 
•re  separated  from  the  main-land  of  South 
America  by  that  strait  which  was  explored  by 
Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  adventurer  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  who  sailed  through  it  in  1520, 
and  thus  discovered  a  passage  Afom  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1616,  Le  Maire,  a 
Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  southward  of  that 
■trait,  discovered,  between  the  isle  called  Sta- 
tenland  and  Tierra  del  Fuego^  another  pas- 
■age,  since  known  by  his  name;  and  this 
nmte,  which  has  been  generally  preferred  by 
•neeeeding  navigators,  is  called  the  doubling 
ofCapeHom. 

Wlieii  Captain  \Ved&tiViVm\«A.\:b^QQi<imXTi, 
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in  1824,  the  nattTea  were  filled  with  imainiat 
at  the  aight  of  the  Tesaels,  and  fear  st  Im  '. 
prevented  them  from  approaching;  but  lone  I 
of  them  at  last  ventured  on  board.  Tkoe  < 
islanders,  he  aays,  "are  of  low  statue, isidj 
exceeding  five  feet  five  inches.  They  ksn 
small  eyes,  flat  noses,  small  arms,  fall  isd 
well-formed  chests ;  their  legs  are  ill  shsped, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  cottom  d 
sitting  on  their  calves,  in  which  positiM  their 
appearance  is  truly  awkward.  The  women  tre 
better  featured  than  the  men;  many  of  tbeii 
faces  are  interesting ;  and,  in  my  ofunian,  tbtf 
have  a  more  lively  sense  of  what  passes.  Tbe 
only  clothing  which  the  males  wear  ii  a  ska 
over  their  shoolden,  reaching  little  moie  tfasn 
half-way  down  the  back;  aome  have  not  ens 
this  sorry  garment.  The  females  have  Rac* 
rally  larger  akina  over  their  shoulder^  sad  ui 
in  other  respects  clothed  as  decency  reqones.'' 
They  seem  likewise  to  do  almost  all  the  work: 
they  construct  the  huta ;  paddle  the  eaaoct. 
whUe  the  men  sit  at  their  ease ;  collect  sbdl-M 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  family;  and  auke 
baskets  of  plaited  graaa.  With  regard  to  their 
mode  of  living,  they  appear  to  have  evciytkiw 
in  common;  no  ayatem  of  government  pievsili 
among  them;  and  their  fiunilies  live  in  mcnol 
friendship,  in  a  state  o;  patriarchal  simplicity. 

Before  we  bend  oar  coarse  to  the  noctkwsrii 
we  must  cast  a  glance  upon  the  varioni  ia- 
coveries  which,  with  one  exception,  haxe  bees 
made  within  tbe  present  century.  To  thr 
south-east  of  Soath  Georgia  lies  a  groap  of 
small  islands,  extending  between  56  and  69  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude.  The  name  of  Sandmeh 
Land  was  given  to  them  hj  Captain  Cook,  is- 
der  the  idea  that  they  fbrmed  part  of  a  eooo- 
nent.  Steering  still  onward  towards  the  pok, 
we  reach,  in  the  following  order,  the  Ne* 
Orkneys,  Mew  Shetland,  (Graham  Land,  tai 
Peter  and  Alexander  isles;  of  which  the  la: 
two,  in  latitude  69,  were  discovered  by  s  Ku*- 
sian  expedition.  But  the  most  importsnt  iii»- 
covery,  in  this  quarter,  ia  that  which  vu 
made,  in  1841,  by  C^tain  Boas.  Penetrstmg 
nearer  to  the  soathem  axis  of  tbe  earth  than 
any  previoaa  navigator,  he,  in  latitude  71,  fdl 
in  with  extensive  coasts,  which  he  traced  to 
the  7dth  degree,  when  his  progresa  was  stopped 
by  impenetrable  ice.  The  land  ia  mooBtaiaoes 
and  volcanic :  from  a  volcano^  12^400  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mosot 
Erebus,  he  witnessed  a  niagnifleeat  eraptioB. 
On  this  voyage  Captain  Boss  approached  to 
within  160  miles  of  the  magnetic  pole.  To 
this  newly-fisond  terriuny  kejgave  tkue  asae  of 
Vietoria  Land. 

Beyond  Cape  Horn,  a>  we  proceed  aortb* 
ward  in  the  Great  Sooth  Sea,  after  hannc 
passed  the  groap  called  the  PatagoaisB  ■•- 
lands,  we  arrive  at  Canons  which  has  sobc 
harbours  well  fortified.  ItiasttBatadaavtht 
coast  of  Chil^  and  ia  akoat  Utt  ■fka  Vm- 
and  40  miles  broad.  ItiathaeUarklMiiif  • 
\«,Q\A\4n%hU  gioap,  aWat  tety  la 
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thirty  of  y/hlch  are  inliabtted  by  Eoropeans, 
Creoles,  mnlattoes,  and  conTerted  natives  of 
tiie  old  Chilean  race.  The  archipelago,  with  a 
narrow  tract  of  the  adjoining  coast,  forms  one 
of  the  provinces  of  tlie  Chilean  republic.  The 
land  is  mountainous,  and  covered  in  many 
parts  with  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  The 
rains  are  frequent  and  excessive,  and  are  some- 
timM  accompanied  with  tremendous  hurri- 
canes. Castro  was  formerly  the  chief  tovm; 
but  San  Carlos  afterwards  became  the  seat  of 
government.  Chiloe  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  king  of  Spain  for  many  years 
after  the  revolutionists  had  organized  the  Chi- 
lean state;  but  it  was  at  length  reduced  by 
their  arms. 

About  300  miles  to  the  west  from  the  coast 
of  Cliil^  is  an  island  called  Jdan  Fbknandbs, 
from  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer.  It  is 
fiunous  for  having  given  rise  to  the  romance  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  One  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
North  Briton,  was  left  on  tliis  solitary  spot  by 
his  captain,  where  he  lived  some  years,  untU 
he  was  discovered  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogen, 
in  1709.  When  taken  up,  he  had  forgotten  liis 
native  lang^uage,  and  could  scarcely  be  under- 
stood. He  was  dressed  in  goat-skins,  would 
drink  only  water,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  relish  the  ship's  victuals.  During  his 
abode  there,  he  had  caught  1000  goats  by  run- 
ning them  down;  lialf  of  which  he  marked  on 
the  ears,  and  dismissed.  Some  of  these  were 
fraught  tliirty  years  afler  by  Lord  Anson's  peo- 
ple; their  venerable  aspect,  and  majestic 
beards,  manifest  strong  symptoms  of  anti- 
quity. Selkirit,  it  is  said,  on  his  return  to 
England,  was  advised  to  publish  his  adven- 
tures, and  accordingly  to  Iiave  put  liis  papers 


into  the  hands  of  Oefoe,  to  prepare  them  for 
publication;  but  that  vniter,  by  the  help  of 
these  communications  and  a  lively  fancy, 
transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  returned  the  papers  to  Selkirk ;  so 
that  the  latter  derived  no  advantage  from 
them.  Such  is  the  story  which  some  have 
credited ;  but  in  which  there  is  no  truth  wiiat- 
ever.  There  exists  not  an  atom  of  proof  ttiat 
Selkirk  ever  drew  up  any  account  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Juan  Femandes,  or  that  Defoe  had 
any  knowledge  of  liim. 

This  island  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767;  and  a  small  town  was  built  and  finr- 
tified  near  the  north-west  point.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  rocky  spot;  but  it  contains  some 
fertile  valleys,  abounding  with  trees. 

TIm  other  islands  which  claim  transient 
notice  are  the  Galapagos  Isles,  situated  400 
miles  west  of  Pern,,  under  the  equator;  and 
those  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  called  the  King's 
or  Pearl  Islands.  The  former  are  so  called 
flrom  the  turtles  with  wlilch  they  abound: 
some  of  them  are  well  wooded,  and  others 
have  a  fertile  soil;  and  the  climate  is  more 
temperate  tlian  might  be  expected  from  their 
situation.  They  belong  to  the  republic  of  the 
Equator.  A  settlement  has  been  formed  on 
Charles's  Island. 

Having  thus  conducted  our  readers  through 
the  four  quarters  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  we 
might  repose  under  the  idea  of  a  termination 
of  our  labours,  if  we  did  not  consider  that 
some  parts  of  the  world,  not  included  in  any 
one  of  those  great  divisions,  call  for  our  notice- 
The  territories  to  which  we  allude  are  styled 
Australasia  and  Poltnssia. 
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Thb  name  of  Australasia,  which  was  once 
given  to  New  Holland,  is  now  used  to  signify, 
collectively,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Zealand,  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Louisiade, 
New  Hanover,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain, 
Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  whole  of  these  territories  are 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing to  the  47th  degree  of  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  114th  and  179th  degrees  of  W.  longi- 
tude. By  some  geographers  the  name  of 
Melanesia  is  given  to  this  insular  portion  of 
the  globe. 

AUSTRALIA. 
This  island,  originally  known  by  the  name 
of  New  Holland,  and  for  awhile  by  that  of 
Australasia,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  continent.  Its 
extent,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  2900  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  2000  miles,  and  its 


area  is  estimated  at  firom  3,000,000  to  3,300,000 
square  miles.  Torres,  whose  name  is  attached 
to  the  strait  which  separates  New  Guinea  from 
Australia,  and  the  captain  of  the  Duyven,  a 
Dutch  vessel,  were  the  first  two  voyagers  who 
are  known  to  have  seen  the  Australian  coast; 
but  they  merely  saw  it,  and  both  in  the  same 
quarter,  the  north-east.  Various  parts  of  the 
western  and  southern  coast,  as  fkr  as  Nnyts- 
land,  were  a  few  years  afterwards  discovered  by 
Dutch  navigators;  and,  in  1642,  Tasman  dis- 
covered Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand. 
The  north-western  coast  was  next  examined 
by  Dampier,  who  ascertained  that  New  Hol- 
land was  divided  from  New  Guinea.  By  the 
voyages  of  Cook  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  was  made  known,  from  Cape  York,  in 
Torres'  Strait,  to  Cape  Howe,  at  the  entrance  of 
Bass's  Strait;  and  to  this  coast  he  gave  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales.  At  a  later  period, 
Bass,  Grant,  Venten,  TySinNxAnuXHaELt  '^'wa«- 
\3  \3  Ai  I 
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id.  as  a  zoological  phenomenon.  It 
:fl^  in  the  water,  has  a  mule-like  body, 
perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  lays  eggn,  and 
ts  young.  On  the  foot  of  the  male  is  a 
.ch  emits  a  poisonous  liquor,  rendering 
al  dangerous.  Little  progress  has  yet 
de  in  exploring  the  mineral  riches  of 
3try.  It  has,  however,  been  ascer- 
at  iron  ore  and  coal  abound;  and  cop- 
,  and  tin,  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
Of  limestone,  stone  for  building, 
slate,  and  potter's  clay,  there  is  also 
il  supply. 

tional  character  has  been  summed  up, 
It  quaintly  and  antithetically,  but  not, 
hole,  incorrectly,  by  a  recent  impar- 
rver.  "  They  are,"  says  he,  "  a  sing^ular 
iings;  shrewd  and  intelligent,  yet  not 
ig  even  the  first  rudiments  of  civiliza- 
erly  ignorant  of  art  or  science,  yet 
ibtain  a  ready  livelihood  where  a  civil- 
tg  would  starve ;  knowing  nothing  of 
U,  possessed  of  no  mechanical  tool, 
ible  to  fashion  weapons  of  a  most  for- 
description ;  having  neither  house  nor 
omesticating  neither  bird  nor  beast; 
ig  neither  grain  nor  fruit;  naked,  yet 
(  to  bear  the  trammels  of  clothing; 
}wn  upon  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
eings,  yet  proudly  bearing  themselves, 
imning  the  drudgeries  to  which  those 
icted  who  despise  them;  confiding, 
kindly  of  disposition,  yet,  to  suit  their 
treacherous,  inflexible  in  revenge,  and 
in  massacre;  enjoying  the  mostun- 
d  state  of  liberty,  yet  in  daily  danger 
,  living  in  a  state  of  society  resolved 
rery  first  elements ;  revering  no  God, 

no  devil,  acknowled^g  no  law, 
■  divine ;  without  rule  of  conduct,  save 
1  wild  wills  in  this  life,  and  without 
■eward  or  fear  of  punishment  in  the 
[t  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that 
es  of  the  western  part  of  Australia, 
f  the  same  race,  are  far  more  intelli- 
humane  than  those  of  the  east.  It  is 
Chat  the  latter  have  been  deteriorated 
juries  inflicted  on  them,  and  by  the 
s  example  of  the  nmaway  convicts, 
enominated  bush-rangers, 
ustralians  are  slight  in  person,  com- 
h  the  muscular  frame  of  Europeans, 
e,  and  capable  of  enduring  much 
len  left  to  their  own  habits  of  under- 

A  considerable  degree  of  symmetry 
oo  is  not  uncommon  among  them. 
;88ion  of  their  countenances  is  fre- 
easing,  although  their  features,  taken 

are  usually  otherwise.  They  are 
bed  by  a  narrow  retreating  forehead, 
stless  eyes,  a  broad  flattened  nose, 
r  large  mouth;  they  are  furnished, 
rith  close- set  brilliantly  white  and 
rfol  teeth;  which  serve,  when  other 
ts  axe  wanting,  to  crush  and  rend 
od,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound. 
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even  iron  itself.  More  than  one  of  them  has 
owed  his  escape  fh>m  confinement  to  the 
strength  of  his  teeth,  having  biade  them  sub- 
servient to  wrenching  open  the  padUock  or  the 
handcuff  designed  to  secure  them.  They  are 
quick  of  apprehension,  have  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  great  talents  for  mimicry. 
The  latter  quality  is  often  usefully  exerted, 
and  enables  them  to  catch  up  with  quickness 
our  language,  our  modes  of  acting  and  of  ex- 
pression, and  thus  to  render  themselves  ser- 
viceable and  not  unamusing  attendants  in  tra- 
versing the  country.  They  track  the  human 
footstep  by  sight,  as  accurately  as  a  blood- 
hound could  do  by  scent;  and  their  rare  saga- 
city in  this  particular,  combined  with  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  cotmtry,  and  of  the 
best  pastures,  render  them  excellent  shepherds 
and  herdsmen." 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Australiana 
may  be  reckoned  their  tenacity  of  life.  A  na- 
tive recovers  speedily  from  wounds  which 
would  bring  inevitable  death  to  a  European. 
The  ingenious  construction  of  his  weapons, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
is  another  striking  peculiarity.  One  of  these 
instruments  of  war  is  the  boomarang,  or  kyle, 
which  is  of  a  curved  form,  and  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  that,  after  being  hurled  at  an  object, 
it  returns  back  to  the  person  who  threw  it. 

Among  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  na- 
tives is  a  dance  called  the  corobboree,  which  is 
thus  described  by  M«jor  Mitchell.  "  The  sur- 
rounding darkness,"  says  he,  "seems  neces- 
sary to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  all  these  dances 
being  more  or  less  dramatic— the  painted 
figures  coming  forward  in  mystic  order  ftam 
the  obscurity  of  the  back  ground,  while  the 
singers  and  beaters  of  time  are  invisible.  Each 
dance  seems  most  tastefully  progressive,  the 
movement  being  at  first  slow,  and  introduced 
by  two  persons  displaying  the  most  graceful 
motions  both  of  arms  and  legs,  while  others, 
one  by  one,  drop  in,  until  each  imperceptibly 
warms  into  the  truly  savage  attitude  of  the 
corobboree  jump,  the  legs  striding  to  the  ut- 
most, the  head  turned  over  one  shoulder,  the 
eyes  glaring  and  fixed  with  savage  enei^  in 
one  direction,  the  arms  raised  and  inclined 
towards  the  head,  the  hand  usually  grasping 
waddies  (clubs,)  boomarangs,  or  other  warlike 
weapons.  The  jump  now  keeps  time  with 
each  beat,  and  at  each  leap  the  dancer  takes 
six  inches  to  one  side,  all  being  in  a  connected 
line,  led  by  the  first  dancer.  The  line  is 
doubled  or  tripled  according  to  space  and 
numbers:  and  this  gives  great  effect;  for,  when 
the  first  line  jumps  to  the  left,  the  second 
jumps  to  the  right,  the  third  to  the  left  again, 
and  so  on  imtii  the  action  acquires  due  inten- 
sity, when  all  simultaneously  and  suddenly 
stop." 

BRITISH  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
Nbw  Sooth  Walbs,  the  eaxUsecX  «6V>\ft!^.  «s<J^ 
the   most  VoivoTlanX  "Brvxlv^  ^^««^   >».  "Coca 
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qoArter,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  and  part 
of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Australia.    It 
may  be  considered  as.  at  present,  including 
within  its  limits  all  the  territory  between  the 
ocean  and  the  131at  dernree  of  east  longitude, 
and  between  2&  and39  decrees  of  south  latitude. 
This,  liowerer,  comprehends  the  recently  dis- 
covered  territory  called  Australia  Felix,  and 
the  settlement  of  Port  Philip,  which  will,  pro- 
bably, be  formed  ere  long  into  a  separate 
colony.    That  portion  of  the  country  which  is 
regularly  divided,  and  more  or  leu  peopled, 
and  which  may  be  called  New  South  Wales 
Proper,  lies  between  the  31st  and  36th  degrees 
of   south    latitude.      It  forms  90  ooonties. 
Ascending  the  coast  from  south  to  north,  the 
maritime  counties  are  those  of  St.  Vincent, 
Camden,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Glou- 
cester, and  Macquarie.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  the  inland  counties  are  Murray, 
Argyle,  King,  Qeorgiana,  Westmoreland,  Ba- 
thurst.  Cox,  Roxburgh,  Ilunter,  Philip,  Wel- 
lington, Bligh,  Brisbane,  and  Durham.    The 
principal  county,  which  contains  the  capital, 
and  is  most  densely  peopled,  is  Cumberland. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  was 
36,ayH  in  iH28;  60,794  in  IgSS;  77.096  in  1836; 
and  101,904  in  IKft).  The  number  of  emigrants 
to  Sydney  and  Port  Philip,  in  the  year  ending 
January  6,  ItMS,  was  27,386.  The  Talue  of  Bri- 
tish exports  to  the  Australian  colonies  (New 
Zealand  not  included)  was  4^835,637  in  1836; 
Jt;921,668  in  1837;  ^£1,336,663  in  1838;  ^£1,679390 
in  1839;  £'2,(M,38b  in  1840;  and  ^£1,269,351  in 
UMl.  The  chief  exporu  from  New  South  Wales 
are  wool  and  the  produce  of  the  whale  fishery. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1837  was 
7,060,000  lbs;  of  whale  oil,  15,490  tons;  of 
spermaceti  oil,  6313  tons;  and  of  whalebone, 
7067  cwts. 

Society  in  New  South  Wales  suffers,  and 
will  continue  to  suffer  for  some  time,  fh>m  its 
original  taint  as  a  convict  colony.  The  volun- 
tary emigrants  shrink  firom  amalgamating 
with  the  class  of  reclaimed  convicts.  Many  of 
the  emancipists,  as  they  are  called,  possess 
large  fortunes,  and  are  even  scrupulously  ho- 
nest ;  but  there  are  too  many  of  them  who  have 
made  money  discreditably,  and  spend  it  in  an 
equally  discreditable  manner.  It  is,  however, 
a  fortunate  circumstance  "  that  the  young  men 
bom  in  the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire 
often  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of  whidi 
the  example  is  set  to  them  by  their  progeni- 
tors." But,  as  long  as  criminals  continue  to 
be  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and  perhaps  long 
after,  will  society  be  imfortunately  divided  into 
two  antagonist  classes,  each  hating  and  shun- 
ning the  other.  "  The  voluntary  emigrants," 
says  Mr.  Murray,  **  come  out  with  the  view  of 
finding  or  making  a  country  and  society  as 
like  as  possible'to  what  they  had  left  at  home. 
In  the  towns  especially,  the  habits  of  fkshion- 
able  society  in  England  are  almost  puncti- 
Uotuiy  copied,  though  ot  coutie  cm  ti  t«dca!Cft4 
scale.    The  pride  ot  atalVou  la  m^  Vo\m  c«x- 
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ried  to  an  extmTagant  height,  as  is  unsl  ssuac 

those  who  have  least  preten^ons  to  it.  But  tk     i 

most  deep>rooted  and  unhappy  distioctioa  u     ' 

that  which  the  emigranu  can  scarcely  fiil  lo 

make  between  themselvea  and  the  tnticcm- 

Ticts,  or,   aa   they  are  termed,  emascipbtt. 

The  emigranta  pure  refhse  to  hold  saj  lodsi 

intercourse  with  this  class,  and  brand  st  os- 

fUsionisu  thoae  who  admit  them  at  all  to  their 

houses  or  society.      This  treatment  ia  bone 

most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist,  who  ku 

been  admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  poldi-      , 

cal  equality,  with  the  exception  of  being  ■«■>■      | 

moned  upon  juries  at  quarter  sessknu.    He 

himself;   howerer.  has  established  a  nwUr 

distinction  between  the  emancipist  furr,  vho, 

since  his  landing;   haa   maintained  as  int- 

proachable  cwuncter,  and  the  emanctpift  )•• 

purr,  who,  having  come  ont  as  an  oStaia,  hii 

been  committed  and  punished  for  oinea 

within  the  colony.     These  distinetkNU  ktw 

been  the  sonrcea  of  deep  and  lastinx  Mi 

Oovemor  Macquarie  made  great  eiforts  to 

equalise  and  unite  the  classes;  but,  esdes- 

Touring  to  cany  his  point  rather  by  pow 

and  authority  than  by  time  and  eoncihttios, 

he  only  widened  the  breach.     Meaatine;tk 

emigrants  have  constitnted  another  daoila- 

tion  among  themselTea.  expressed  by  thete- 

dfhl  title  of  tterling,  or  natives  of  the  oieckr 

country,  and  currency,  or  those  bom  is  tk 

colony.     The  currency  are   said  to  be  fv 

spirited  youths;  yet,  firom  some  came  of  di- 

mate  or  cotmtry,  they  have  the  same  tall  kn 

and  pallid  aspect  which  preaent  thenudm  a 

the  children  of  the  back  aettlemenu  of  Ab«- 

rica.    In  retnm  fbr  the  m^uat  ridicule  «itk 

which  they  an  treated  aa  cnirency,  th^si* 

here  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  sa  euh- 

sive  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  bn^ 

with  a  contempt  fbr  the  mocher  cuuniiy,  «biA 

is  generally  by  no  meana  lessened  by  a  liat 

to  it." 

It  vrould  seem  aa  thoogh  the  pwjectea  d 
the  colony  had  no  other  obticct  than  to  fet  ri^ 
of  the  criminals  whom  they  sent  thither,  or 
that  they  supposed  them  to  be  ao  incdsiMWr 
bad  that  nothing  conld  reclaim  thoa;  te,  ■< 
the  outset,  no  reUgioas  instmetor  wu  pro- 
vided for  them;  and  it  waa  only  on  the  ■«■ 
gestion  of  a  piona  Individual  that  the  lev- 
Mr.  Johnaon  was  at  length  appointad  to  aeeoa- 
pany  them  aa  chaplain,  flor  riz  yean  Mr- 
Johnson  performed  his  dntka  in  the  open  sir, 
at  the  expiration  of  whidi  period  be  baib  • 
temporary  place  of  worahip  at  Us  own  a- 
pense.  It  was  not  till  1800  that  a  ehar^  «•> 
built  at  Paramatta,  and  annthiM^  at  Sydaer- 
Since  then  the  reqniaite  attratkn  has  bcci 
paid  to  pubUe  worahip;  and,  aboot  three  yev* 
ago,  the  archdeaconiy  of  New  Sowih  Wskt 
was  erected  into  a  Mahoprie  of  AoKialia.  Thr 
state  of  edncatioB  wma,  lorn 
more  fhvouraUe.  There  is  l 
\ -QVixahfer  of  cotemment  aad  •thar  achooK  sai 
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sxecative  authority  is  vested  in  the  go< 
who  is  aided  by  the  advice  of  a  cooncil, 
led  of  the  superior  governmeut  officers, 
iposes  any  new  law  to  another  council, 
the  legislative,  which  must  refer  it  to 
ief  justice  to  decide  whether  it  is  in 
with  the  laws  of  England.  Both  conn- 
appointed  by  the  queen.  Every  enact* 
)  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Bri- 
ivemment.  A  chief  justice  and  two 
exercise  the  judicial  power,  both  civil 
minal ;  but,  in  cases  of  the  latter  kind, 
)  a  kind  of  jury,  consisting  of  naval  or 
y  officers,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
ir ;  and  in  civil  cases  the  decision  rests 
le  of  the  judges  and  two  assessors.  The 
is  said  to  be  in  an  admirably  efficient 
The  revenue  by  which  the  colonial 
ihments  are  supported,  is  derived  ttom. 
s  on  imports,  a  few  internal  duties,  and 
le  of  the  crown  lands.  It  more  than 
the  expenses.  In  1837,  the  receipt  was 
X),  while    the    expenditure  was  only 

n- 

,ey,  the  capital  of  the  coiony,  is  situated 
south  side  of  the  capacious  and  beauti* 
■hoax  of  Fort  Jackson,  in  the  coimty  of 
rland,  in  33. 55.  S.  latitude,  and  151. 23. 
ritude.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
ilarly  the  last  eight,  Sydney  has  rapidly 
ed  hi  elegance  and  population.  In  1810, 
lat  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Rocks, 
existence;  and  "  it  was  little  better  than 
tgular  village  of  houses,  cottages,  and 
}vered  huts,  built  by  each  proprietor  in 
situation  and  in  such  a  manner  as  suited 
nvenience.  Macquarie,  however,  laid 
I  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  town, 
ing  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now 
the  principal  streets  run  inland  to  the 
and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others 
terminate  on  the  west,  at  the  shore  of 
i  Harbour.  The  government  house  and 
ment  domain  limit  the  extension  of  the 
0  the  east  and  north-east:  it  extends  to 
itli,  from  Dawes's  Battery  to  the  burial* 
;s,  nearly  three  miles.  Sydney  Cove 
8  only  a  short  distance  inland.  There  are 
rts  at  the  entrance— Macquarie  Fort,  at 
nt  of  the  east  promontory,  and  Dawes's 
f,  on  the  ridge  of  the  west  promontory. 
g  Harbour  is  much  more  extensive  than 
r  Ck)ve,  running  inland  to  the  south 
istance  beyond  the  town.  A  finer  situa- 
>r  a  large  mercantile  city  can  hardly 
igined.  The  water  is  deep,  the  shores 
cipitous,  and  the  wharfs  so  situated  that 
8  can  be  hoisted  firom  the  holds  of  the 
ships  up  to  the  fioors  of  the  warehouses. 
>nses  in  the  principal  streets  are  gene* 
wo  stories  high,  but  many  are  three; 
re  built  of  brick,  some  of  sandstone,  and 
re  of  wood.  Many  of  the  shops  are  fitted 
ti  plate- glass  windows,  chandeliers,  and 
lecorations,  in  the  most  costly  style  of 
a  or  Paris.    The  side-pavements  for  foot 


passengers  are  made  with  small  stones,  not 
with  fisyss;  but  asphalte  has  been  introduced, 
and  is  extending."  The  increase  of  houses 
and  population,  within  the  last  eight  years,  is 
remarkable;  in  1833,  the  town  had  only  1800 
houses,  and  16,232  inhabitants;  in  1841,  the 
houses  were  4o(^  in  numl)er,  of  which  3457  were 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  U36  of  wood,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  29,973.  Sydney  has  a  variety  of 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  govern- 
ment-house, six  churches  and  cliapels,  and  a 
theatre;  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
architectural  l>eauty.  There  are  six  banks, 
with  large  capitals;  a  savings  bank;  a  mutual 
insurance  company;  two  colleges,  with  nearly 
200  scholars;  several  free  schools;  a  colonial 
society;  a  mechanics'  institute;  and  eight 
newspapers  are  issued  txom  the  press,  one  of 
them  daily,  the  others  twice  and  thrice  a  week. 

The  other  towns  of  New  South  Wales  have 
no  claim  to  particular  notice.  Beside  Sydney, 
Cumberland  county  contains  four  other  towns. 
Paramatta,  a  few  miles  Arom  Sydney,  has  about 
4000  inhabitants;  Windsor,  1200;  Richmond, 
1000;  and  Liv«pool,  700.  Maitland,  Bathurst, 
and  Newcastle  are  the  principal  places  in  the 
other  counties.  In  1836,  a  colony  was  esta- 
blished at  Port  Philip,  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  New  South  Wales.  A  considerable 
emigration  has  taken  place  to  it,  and  it  is  now 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Melbourne,  which  is 
said  to  have  had  350  houses  in  1839,  is  the  prin- 
cipal place. 

South  Australia.— This  colony,  which  was 
established  in  1836,  comprehends  a  portion  of 
Australia  situated  between  26  and  38  degrees 
S.  latitude,  and  132  and  141  degrees  £.  longitude. 
Its  line  of  sea-coast  extends  from  Discovery 
Bay,  on  the  east,  to  Cape  Adieu,  on  the  west. 
In  ^8  space  there  are  several  harbours;  but 
the  deepest  indentations  of  the  land  are  the 
extensive  gulfs  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent,  the 
former  of  which  penetrates  into  the  interior 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  Beyond  the 
head  of  this  gulf,  in  latitude  29. 20.  S.  is  a  lew 
country,  consisting  of  stony  and  sandy  plains, 
perfectly  level,  devoid  of  water,  grass,  and 
timber,  but  evidently  subject  to  inundations. 
"  I  found,"  says  Mr.  Eyre^  the  discoverer,  "that 
the  whole  of  the  low  country  round  FUnder's 
Range  was  completely  surrounded  by  Lake 
Torrens,  which,  commencing  not  far  from  the 
head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  takes  a  circuitous 
course  of  ftilly  400  miles,  with  an  apparent 
width  of  from  20  to  30  miles,  following  the 
ifweepof  Flinder's  Range,  and  almost  encircling 
it  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  bed  of  tb^ 
vast  lake  is  for  the  greater  part  dry :  it  consists 
of  a  soft  mixtare  of  sand  and  mud,  the  water 
being  some  miles  from  the  outer  margin.  The 
water  was,  however,  reached  at  a  small  arm  of 
the  lake  near  the  most  westerly  part,  and,  on 
being  tasted,  was  found  to  be  as  salt  as  that  of 
the  sea."  In  the  south-east  angle  of  Soath 
Australia  there  is  also  a  lake  of  considerable 
magnitude,  called  Alexandxina.t^\iS&\k.T«Ks^<«» 
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the  waters  of  the  Marmy,  the  largest  riTer  jet 
known  on  this  island-continent.  In  1840,  a 
navigable  passant  was  found  firom  the  sea  into 
this  lake,  and  up  the  Murray  to  the  34th  dtgttt 
of  latitude. 

This  colony,  which  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  300,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  of 
acres,  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Australian  Company,  and  on  a  new  plan. 
To  avoid  the  obvious  inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  convicts,  and  yet  to 
obtain  a  sufElcient  supply  of  labour,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  land  should  be  sold  at  12f. 
per  acre,  and  that,  for  every  jSSU  of  the  pur- 
chase-money,  each  colonist  should  select  for 
himself  a  labourer,  to  be  conveyed  over  at  free 
cost. 

Various  circumstances  conspired,  for  some 
years,  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  colony ; 
but  it  is  at  length  beginning  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  founders.  A  communication  is 
even  kept  up  overland  with  New  South  Wales. 
The  total  number  of  settlers  is  probably  about 
15,000,  of  whom  more  than  4000  reside  in  Ade- 
laide, the  capitaL  A  town  has  also  been  founded 
at  Port  Lincoln,  which  has  300  inhabitants; 
and  others,  of  minor  importance,  are  either  in 
progress  or  projected.  The  avocations  of  the 
colonists  are  chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral. 

WxsTBBN  AusTKALiA.— This  colony,  which 
is  more  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Swan 
River,  includes  within  its  ample  bounds  a 
larger  space  than  any  other  Australian  settie- 
ment.  It  comprehends  the  whole  western 
coast,  and  a  part  of  the  southern,  extending, 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  Cape 
Londonderry,  in  13.  44.  to  West  Cape  Home, 
iu  35. 8.  S.  latitude;  and,  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  (him  Uartog's  island,  in  112.  52.  to 
129.  E.  longitude.  lu  length  is,  therefore, 
about  1280  miles,  and  its  breadth  800.  Its  few 
bttttlements,  and  its  scanty  population,  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  its  enormous  magnitude. 
At  present,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  south- 
west angle  is  reclaimed  from  the  desert  state. 
This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  time  will 
doubtless  remedy;  as  the  exclusion  of  convicts 
from  the  country,  the  saving  of  a  month  or  six 
weelu  in  the  passage  from  England,  and  its 
being  within  a  month's  sail  of  the  Cape,  India, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  colonists  to  its  shores. 

This  colony  was  first  projected  in  1829,  and 
10,000  eicigrants  were  intended  to  be  forwarded 
to  it  in  the  course  of  four  years;  but  the 
scheme  proved  abortive.  In  1832,  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  colony  was  only  1511; 
in  1841,  it  had  increased  to  2760.  A  new  im- 
pulse has  been  recently  given  to  it  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Western  Australian  Com- 
pany, and  the  formation  of  a  new  settiement 
called  Australmd,  on  the  Les  chenault  Inlet. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  land,  both  for  tillage 
and  paitunge;  the  coast  is  fkvourable  for  the 
vjbale  flahery.  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
SodriBf  bnt  the  leaxciiy  of  \a!terax  >&»&  Y6x)wx\a 


prevented  these  natozal  advantages  ftom  booi 
turned  to  account.  The  small  portion  of  tke 
colony  which  is  nt  present  ma^ed  oat  is  £- 
Tided  into  twenty-six  counties.  The  eapiul 
town  is  Perth,  beautiftilly  situated  on  the  Sana 
River,  which  has  800  inhabitants.  Freemsntk, 
about  10  miles  from  Perth,  vnth  400  inhsbituti, 
may  be  conaidered  as  its  seaport.  The  other 
towns  are  Auatralind,  Gmldfbrd,  and  iihuj. 
The  administration  is  vested  in  a  gonraor, 
who  is  aasisted  by  an  executive  eoandl,  eoi- 
aisting  of  foor  members.  This  council,  «iih 
the  addition  of  four  influential  settkn,  *h) 
are  nominated  by  the  crown,  constitste  tkf 
legislative  council,  which  is  assembled  u- 
nually.  The  origination  of  all  laws  rests  with 
the  governor;  the  executive  eoandl  hiTii; 
only  the  power  of  suggesting  altcraxkwfl. 

NoKTU  AusTBAUA. — ^ThiB  Is  the  most  leccst 
of  all  the  Australian  colonies.    It  was  tauiti 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  under  the  supeiiBtes- 
dence  of  Captain  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  and  ii 
designed  to  occupy  the  territory  called  An- 
heim  Land,  which  is  situated  between  Con 
bridge  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  Ar 
new  town,  which  is  called  Victoria,  stsndi  on 
the  western  side  of  a  harbour,  70  feet  sboR 
the  sea,  on  Coburg   peninsula,  IL  Sa  S.  ho- 
tude,  and  132. 9.  £.  longitude.    In  a  letter  fna 
Port  Essington,  dated  in  March  1839,  Sir  Gor- 
don says,  "  Our  operations  commenced  on  thr 
3rd  of  November,  and  have  proceeded  nth  » 
much  vigour  tliat  we  have  now  an  adminbk 
town.   The  position  is  on  a  considerable  pec 
of  rising  ground,  midway  on  the  western  wit 
of  the  inner  harbour.     The  soil  annmd  ii  «< 
the  finest  description,  and  we  have  $tie>ij 
four  wells  sunk,  which  supply  abondasee  of 
water.  A  finer  harbour  is  scarcely  to  be  metviu 
in  the  world.    Around  our  settiement  sreluict 
ponds,  and  many  running  streams,  aU  excel- 
lent.   The  rains  have  fallen  but  ^ightljthii 
season,  and,  in  consequence,  our  gardens  htn 
not  made  that  progresa  I  had  hop«l  for;  uem- 
theless,  the  orange,  lemon,  >»«»■««»,  pUntain, 
and  cocoa-nut  trees  are  in  beantifhl  taitt; 
while  the  pumpkins,  »»»^lffii%  Ac,  give  asplf 
promise.    As  regards  "i*"****  I  have  ae  heti- 
tation  in  expressing  my  opinkm,  that  it  is  m 
fine  aa  any  -tropical  one  in  the  woiU.  We 
have  had  very  hard  labour,  and  been  eoDStastiy 
exposed  to  the  ran;  occasionally  the  sua  is 
the  sliade  haa  been  98  and  100  degrees;  jet 
not  one  case  of  serious  sickneas  has  oeennci 
I  feel  that  I  am  abundantly  warranted  ia  cos- 
gratulating  the  British  government  on  their 
having  caused  the  oocnpation  of  this  Bohie 
harbour,  and  on  the  ■^'li^ittftB  to  the  eootiy 
of  a  colony  which  moat  answer  all  the  ps^ 
poses  eontemplated  ^  her  m^lwlj'i  pmn- 
ment  in  its  finmatifOB;  mat  eaa  1  oMtaiBS 
doubt  but  that,  with  dte  4m  eMoanpaMai  k 
will  receive  from  home^  its  aiBtaillt  lengis- 
phical  position  will  excite  ■«*^»V«»,  Its  esfs- 
bilities  for  mereaatile  piiipoaw  beeppneiMsi 
\  «&&.'\\»  vR&\,^hick  evUMdj  btOI  pnfan  thi 
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•le  artlelea^  be  speedfljr  and  snecesi- 
ited."  In  November  1839,  the  riains 
levutated  by  a  tremendous  horrt- 
t  rivalled  in  violence  those  of  the 
a;  but  the  colon j  appears  to  have 
recovered  from  the  iigury  it  thoa 
ind  to  bid  fair  to  attain  commercial 

Hxir's  Lahd,  or  Tasmaniaw— This 
:h  is  divided  from  the  north-east 
>f  Australia  bj  a  strait  about  50 

called  Bass  Strait,  lies  between 

def^rees  S.  latitude,  and  145|  and 
i  £.  longitude:  it  is  about  230  miles 
X)  miles  vride,  and  has  an  area  of 
re  miles,  or  about  one-seventh  less 
d.  It  was  discovered,  in  1642,  by 
lo,  however,  believed  it  to  be  a  part 
Hand.  This  belief  continued,  in- 
general  till  1798,  when  Bass  sailed 
e  strait  which  bears  his  name, 
n'a  Land  was  not  settled  till  1803, 
lin  Bowen  led  thither  a  band  of 
)m  Sydney.  The  first  establiah- 
nade  at  Risdon  Cove;  but,  in  the 
rear,  it  was  removed  to  Hobart 
ce  that  period  the  colony  has  made 
rress,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
gration  having  flowed  strongly  to 
r,  the  climate  of  Van  Uiemen's 

still  more  favourable  to  an  Eng- 
:ution  than  that  of  New  South 
pulation  has,  of  course,  advanced 
erated  pace:  in  1821  it  was  only 
:6  it  had  swelled  to  43,895;  and  it 
lountB  now  to  between  50,000  and 

aboriginal  race,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
set.  The  natives  appear  to  have 
tore  pacific  disposition  than  their 
brethren;  but,  irritated  by  the 
iries  which  the  convicts  inflicted 
they  turned  their  undiscriminating 
m  all  the  settlers,  and  the  result 

contest,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
t  numbers  of  them,  and  the  re- 
le  remnant  to  an  island  in  Bass 
e  they  seem  to  be  gradually  dwind- 

• 
nen's  Land,  at  the  outset,  was 
>  two  counties— Buckinghamshire 
1,  and  Cornwall  on  the  north:  as  it 
re  populoua  a  new  division  waa 
uurteen  diatricta.  Another  change 
'  taken  place,  by  which  it  is  formed 
iz  counties. 

d  presents  neither  the  same  long 
lonntain  ranges,  nor  the  same  vast 
he  mainland.  In  general,  it  is 
'  hill  and  dale,  and  even  the  high 
isually  fit  either  for  cultivation  or 
The  chief  lines  both  of  mountain 
1  from  north  to  south  thrcmgh  the 
of  the  colony.  Table,  or  Welling- 
in,  the  most  elevated  hill  in  thie 
leariy  overhangs  tlie  southern  set-  I 
lobwt  Town,  rising  to  the  height 
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of  3996  feet,  being  covered  for  nine  montlu  in 
the  year  with  snow,  and  subject  tm  violent 
whirlwinds.  The  northern  peaks,  called  Ben 
Lomond  and  Tasmania,  are  also  considerable; 
but  the  chain  of  most  continuous  elevation  ia 
that  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iaiand,  called 
the  Weatem  Motmtaina,  which  extend  north 
and  aouth  for  ita  whole  length.  They  posaess 
a  ^neral  height  of  3S0O  feet.  Mr.  Evans 
deacribea  the  face  of  the  country  aa  bdng 
richly  diversified  by  ranges  of  moderate  hilh 
and  broad  valleys,  presenting  the  most  agree- 
able scenes,  and  replete  with  the  usefbl  pro- 
ducts of  a  rich  soil  and  fine  climate.  Uie 
hills  are  fbr  the  greater  part  woodeii^  and  tram 
their  summits  are  to  be  seen  levels  of  good 
pasture  land,  thinly  interspersed  with  trees. 
Theae  plaina  are  generally  of  the  extent  of 
8000  or  10,000  acrea.  The  scenery  along  the 
whole  courae  of  the  Derwent  ia  beantifril,,and 
in  aome  places  highly  romantic  and  pic- 
tureaque.  Lofty  perpendicular  rocka,  rich 
grovea  of  evergreena,  luxuriant  meadowa,  and 
numerona  frmns  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
tend  to  vary  the  prospect  along  its  banks. 
Ships  of  any  sise  may  find  good  anchorage  in 
every  part,  from  its  southern  entrance  to 
twelve  miles  of  Hobart  Town.  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  that  part  of  the  country,  amounting 
to  about  one  hali;  which  has  been  explored  and 
settled,  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  zone,  ex. 
tending  from  Storm  Bay  to  Port  Dalrymple. 
The  territory  on  either  side  of  tlds  zone  has 
not  as  yet  been  examined ;  but  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  will  be 
surveyed,  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

In  the  Western  Moimtains  there  aro  several 
lakes,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  Great 
Lake,  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  Western 
Lagoon,  and  Sorell  Lake.  The  river  Shannon 
issues  from  Great  Lake,  and  the  Clyde  from 
Sorell  Lake.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tamar 
and  the  Derwent,  each  of  which  receives  several 
considerable  streams.  The  harbours  are  nu- 
merous and  excellent. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy;  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  have  hitherto  been  un- 
known, and  those  of  an  acute  nature  are  gene- 
rally mild,  short  in  duration,  and  yield  to 
medical  treatment  more  speedily  than  in 
other  countries.  The  soil  is  in  some  parta 
rich,  and,  in  general,  well  calculated  both  for 
tillanire  and  pasturage.  The  wheat,  barley,  and 
oata  are  of  auperior  quality;  wheat  usually 
wdgha  from  62  to  64  Iba.  per  buahel.  European 
vegetables  and  fhuta  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Black  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and 
wool  and  live  stock  are  exported  to  a  large 
amount.  The  forest  trees  resemble  those  of 
Australia.  Copper,  iron,  coal,  sandstone,  and 
marble  are  among  the  mineral  treasures  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  traces  have  beeq  found 
of  manganese,  sine,  and  lead. 

The  number  of  towns  in  Yan  Dlemen's  Land 
is  at  present  but  scanty.    Hobfrt  Town  is  the 
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linKton,  the  town  is  built  upon  an  undulatinK 
Rorftkce,  receding  from  a  cove  on  the  left  of  the 
Oenrent.  "  Seen  from  the  water,  it  ■eems  to 
mn  up  before  you  on  a  variety  of  ascents,  and 
to  spread  itself  abroad  upon  the  hills  in  the 
distance."  There  are  about  twenty  streets,  all 
wide,  macadamized,  but  not  flaji^g^,  intersect- 
iuK  one  another  at  rifcht  angles.  The  houses  \ 
are  about  1600  in  number,  some  of  brick,  and 
others  of  stone,  and  all  are  roofed  with  shingles. 
Many  of  the  shops  rival  those  of  the  British 
metropolis.  There  are  numerous  handsome 
churches  and  public  buildings.  Seven  news- 
papers are  published  here,  betides  an  official 
Kaxette,  and  two  Rratuitona  advertisement 
sheets.  The  population  of  the  tovrn  and  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  military  and  convicts 
indnded.  is  at  least  10,000. 

Lanceston,  the  next  town  in  point  of  im- 
portance, is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
North  and  South  Esk,  which  together  form 
the  Tamar,  at  the  distance  of  124  miles  from 
llobart  Town.  It  has  several  churches  and 
public  buildings,  and  contains  about  7000  in- 
habitants, who  are  an  active  and  enterprising 
race,  and  carry  on  commerce  to  a  more  con- 
siderable extent  than  those  of  Hobart  Town. 
There  aire  four  newspapers  published  here. 
Between  this  place  and  the  capital  an  excellent 
road  haa  been  made,  on  which,  at  convenient 
distances,  there  are  inns,  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  England  in  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wool, 
whale  oil,  whalebone,  sheep,  &c.  Wool  is, 
however,  the  most  considerable.  The  export 
of  wool,  in  IKS,  was  nearly  2,500,000  lbs.  the 
valueof  which  was  Arom  U.  6d.  to  2t.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  proposes  all  laws. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council,  the  former  of  which  consists  of  official 
membera,  and  the  latter  official  and  non-official; 
but  the  whole  of  the  members  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removable  at  pleasure  by 
the  governor.  If  any  act  is  objected  to  by 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  council,  it  cannot 
be  pasaed.  The  judicature  is  composed  of  a 
supreme  court  with  two  judges,  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions,  and  courts  of  request.  In  all  the 
populous  districts  there  are  police  magistrates, 
who  sit  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences. 

NoaroLK  Islasd.— This  island,  the  penal 
■eulement  of  Australia,  lies  in  the  Pacific,  900 
miles  from  Port  Jackson,  and  is  about  6  miles 
long,  and  nearly  4  miles  i>road.  Its  steep  cliffs 
rise  ttom  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  from  200  to 
aoo  feet,  and  can  be  ascended  by  only  a  few 
paths.  The  snrf  roars  continually  on  a  num- 
ber of  large  rocks,  which  are  scattered  near 
the  ahore,  so  that  there  are  only  ttiree  places 
where  boats  can  land;  and  even  these  are 
■ometUnes  unapproachable  for  weeks.  Nearly 
tfat  whole  of  the  island  is  covered  by  a  forest 
of  jtiKiBtie  timbex-tKCft.   Uwaa  first  occupied 
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ceedingly  good ;  but  vnts  abaadc 
quence  of  the  difficulty  of  landi 
cently  it  haa  been  converted  h 
jail  for  the  vrorat  clasa  of  crimii 
cipline  is  aaid  to  be  ao  severe, 
have  committed  enormous  crii 
view  of  being  sent  back  to  Aui 
they  knew  that  certain  death  a« 
their  arrival  there. 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Thb  group  which  constitutes 
consists  of  three  islands,  two  o 
considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
They  lie  between  M^  and  47i  S 
166  and  179  E.  longitude,  and  i 
miles  distant  fh>m  New  Holland 
nearly  1000  miles  in  length,  bm 
breadth  does  not  exceed  lOU  mi 
is  estimated  at  63,160  square  mil 
acres.  The  northern  large  islam 
eUiomanwe;  the|  southern,  Tav 
the  small  island,  which  is  the 
seems  to  have  no  native  name, 
known  by  that  of  Stewart.  Sin 
tion  of  this  group  by  the  Britisl 
New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and 
have  been  given  to  them ;  the  fl 
(the  largest)  are  aeparated  by 
the  second  and  third,  by  Foveac 
Strait.  New  Zealand  was  first 
Tasman,  who  mistook  it  for  a  po 
continent.  It  was  only  by  the  v« 
that  its  real  nature  was  ascertai 
The  winters  in  New  Zealand  a 
those  in  Etigland,  and  the  sumn 
though  more  equably  warm,  li 
of  vast  extent,  filled  with  very  1 
limber  of  which  is  of  an  excellei 
among  the  planu  are  bindwee 
speedwell,  sow-thistle,  virgin's-l 
bis,  crane's-bill,  cudweed,  ki 
nislies:  but  the  species  of  eacl 
from  those  of  Europe.  One  of 
able  of  the  vegetable  tribe  is  i 
tenax,  a  species  of  flue,  firom  wh 
manufiactnre  large  garments  b. 
of  knotting.  The  leaves  of  th« 
form  a  tolerable  subatitute  for  ti 
resembling  celery  and  scurvy-g 
ingredients  in  soup  or  in  pottage 
the  fern  Drama  one  of  the  prind 
subsistence  among  the  natives, 
peds,  except  rau  aad  dogs,  wer 
the  first  visitants;  but  various 
since  he^  Introduced  tnaa  Eur 
multiplied  greatly.  Tlie  natives 
robust,  and  equal  in  atatnre  to  t 
ropeans.  Their  ookmr  in  genenL 
in  few  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spa 
been  exposed  to  the  nm,  and  ia 
deep;  and  both acxea have  good  ft 
smear  thdr  hcada  and  Ikees  with 
hang  in  their  ears  beads,  pieces 
bits  of  doth.    With  legard  to  drt 
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■U7  either  for  warmth  or  for  decency ;  yet  they 
**  oioally  wear  some  covering.  It  consists  of  a 
^  mat  miade  of  flax,  which  is  very  fine  and  silky, 
■*  and  skilfully  woven  by  the  women.  It  is 
'^  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  another  mat,  of 
^^  the  same  substance  and  texture,  is  fastened 
*^  roond  the  waist  by  a  belt.  In  winter,  at  ni{(ht, 
-  ^  or  in  wet  weather,  they  use  a  very  coarse  kind 
^  of  mat,  which  is  very  warm,  and  impervious  to 
rain,  and  so  lart^e  as  to  envelop  the  whole 
_,  body.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  the  same  as 
'-^.  that  of  the  men ;  and  they  are  sliKhtly  tattooed 
=^      on  the  upper  lip,  in  the  centre  of  the  chin,  and 

**  above  the  eyebrows.  Some  of  them  have  a  few 
3^      line*  upon  their  legs,  others  upon  their  breasts, 

■^  and  some  are  tattooed  nearly  as  much  as  the 
^  men.  Many  wear  necklaces  of  sharks'  teeth, 
■^      or  bunches  of  long  beads,  and  some  have  trian* 

•  '  Rnlar  aprous,  adorned  with  feathers  or  shells, 
' '  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  double  or 
^      treble  row  of  cords. 

■*  These  islanders  are  ingenious  in  various  arts: 
^  they  are  good  weavers,  and  construct  canoes 
*■ '  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  skill,  and 
^  ■  adorn  them  with  some  elegance;  but  we  can- 
''  not  highly  praise  their  architectural  dexterity. 
'-■  Some  of  their  store-houses,  indeed,  are  not  ill 
built,  and  their  ornamental  carving  is  curious; 
^       bat  their  dwelling-houses  are  neither  substan- 

*  tial  nor  commodious.  The  houses  of  the  chiefs 
are  built  upon  the  ground,  not,  like  the  store- 
houses, upon  stages,  or  posts  floored  over;  the 
floor  and  the  space  in  front  are  neatly  paved; 
but  they  are  so  low  that  few  of  the  occupanu 
can  stand  upright  in  them,  and  the  small  slid- 
ing door  of  entrance  is  the  only  aperture  for 
light  or  air.  The  verandahs  and  carved  work, 
however,  being  painted  red,  have  a  showy  ap- 
pearance. The  huts  of  the  inferior  people  are 
wretched,  being  very  little  better  than  sheds; 
but  the  practice  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  is 
•o  common,  that  it  must  be  very  bad  weather 
that  can  force  them  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their 
bouses. 

The  government  is  aristocratical,  being  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  chieftains  and  the  elders. 
When  the  chiefs  prepare  for  a  military  expedi- 
tion, the  war-dance  is  ordered  to  be  practised. 
In  the  common  dance  there  is  a  striking  air  of 
violence;  but  the  war-dance  is  still  more  accord- 
ant to  the  ferocious  cliaracter  of  the  nation.  "  It 
is.  perhaps,"  says  Captain  Cruise,  "  as  frightfU 
an  exhibition  as  can  be  witnessed.  The  per- 
formers, who  are  entirely  naked,  assemble  in 
an  irregular  group,  and  jump  perpendicularly 
fh>m  the  ground,  as  high  and  as  frequently  as 
possible,  uttering  a  most  piercing  and  savage 
yeU.  As  the  dutce  continues,  their  counte- 
nances become  violently  distorted;  and  they 
appear  under  the  influence  of  an  ungovernable 
frenxy,  which,  they  suppose,  inspires  them 
with  courage  to  attempt  the  most  daring  ac- 
tions." The  weapons  of  the  New  Zealanders 
formerly  were  spears,  various  kinds  of  clubst 
and  a  sort  of  battle-axe;  but  these  have  been 
nearly   Biqieneded  by  mnskets  and  English 


bill-hooks.  Though  the  musket  is  the  weapon 
which  they  prefer  to  all  others,  they  are  by  no 
means  proficients  in  the  use  of  it.  For  defence 
against  invaders,  many  villages  had  strong- 
holds, called  hippahs,  which  were  alwiqrs 
erected  on  an  eminence.  Cook  describes  one 
which  he  visited  on  the  east  coast,  and 
which  was  placed  on  a  high  point  of  land  pro> 
jecting  into  the  sea,  as  wholly  inaccessible  on 
the  tlnree  sides  on  which  it  was  enclosed  by 
water,  while  it  was  defended  on  the  land  side 
by  a  ditch  of  14  feet  deep,  having  a  hank  raised 
behind  it  which  added  8  feet  more  to  the  glacis. 
Both  hanks  of  the  ditch  are  also,  in  general, 
surrounded  by  palisades,  about  10  feet  or  12  feet 
high,  formed  of  strong  stakes  bound  together 
with  withies,  and  driven  very  deep  into  the 
ground.  Within  the  innermost  palisade  is 
usually  a  stage,  supported  by  posts,  fh>m  which 
the  besieged  throw  down  darts  and  stones  upon 
their  assailants;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
interior  space,  which  is  generally  of  consider- 
able extent,  is  sometimes  divided  into  nume- 
rous petty  eminences,  each  surrounded  by 
its  palisade,  and  communicating  with  each 
other  by  narrow  lanes,  admitting  of  being 
easily  stopped  up,  in  case  of  the  enemy  having 
effected  his  entrance  within  the  general  enclo- 
sure. The  only  road  to  the  stronghold  is  by 
a  single  narrow  and  steep  passage.  This  kind 
of  fortification  is  now,  however.  Calling  into 
disuse. 

Though  the  New  Zealanders  are  terribly  ad- 
dicted to  war,  and  carry  it  on  with  brutal  fero- 
city, and  though  they  have  the  additional  de- 
merit of  cannibalism,  they  are  not  without 
some  good  points  in  their  character.  "  To  the 
members  of  their  own  tribe,  or  those  whom 
they  regard  as  friends,  they  are  not  only  mild 
and  courteous,  but  display  the  fondest  attach- 
ment and  most  tender  sensibility.  Families  live 
together  in  great  harmony,  and  are  seen  assem- 
bled in  pleasing  and  harmonious  groups.  On  the 
death  of  their  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most 
impassioned  and  affecting  symptoms  of  grief, 
cutting  their  faces  with  pieces  of  shell  or  bone, 
till  the  blood  flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears. 
Several  even  of  the  females,  who  had  formed 
an  irregular  connexion  with  the  sailors,  showed 
them  every  mark  of  faithful  and  tender  atuch- 
ment."  They  have  considerable  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  are  eager  to  learn  the  xuetvd  arts 
of  civilized  life,  to  accomplish  which  they  will 
make  even  painfid  sacrifices.  Since  1814,  mis- 
sionaries have  been  established  at  N(>w  Zea- 
land, whose  labours  have  produced  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  natives,  and  made  a  consider- 
able number  of  converts. 

In  1825,  a  Company  was  formed  in  London, 
by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  New 
Zealand;  but  the  project  failed.  Nothing  was 
done  till  1836,  when  another  Company  was 
established  under  better  aiupices.  This  Com- 
pany, which  bears  the  name  of  the  New  Zea- 
land, has  followed  up  the  work  of  colonization 
vrith  equal  eaersy  and  vt^c^cj^.  \\.'^Mk-<«NatiS£| 
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cfaoMn  Cook's  Strait,  between  the  tvo  large 
islands,  as  the  scene  of  its  operations,  and  has 
already  conveyed  thither  about  UOO  settlers, 
and  founded  the  towns  of  Wellington  and  New 
Plymouth.  The  colony  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
sute.  Another  town,  called  Aoekland.  is  also 
rising,  on  the  west  side  of  the  northern  island. 
In  IMO,  Great  Britain  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Zealand,  and  a  bishop  has  since  been 
appointed,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority 
Id  the  three  islands  which  constitute  New 
Zealand. 

Bending  our  course  in  a  north>Borth-west 
direction  from  New  Zealand,  we  reach  the 
island  of  Naw  Calbdoxia,  which  lies  between 
70  and  23  degrees  S.  latitude,  and  164  and  167 
degrees  £.  longitude.  It  is  about  SSO  miles 
long,  but  not  more  than  60  miles  broad,  and  is 
encircled  by  coral  reeb,  which  extend  to  a 
Tcry  considerable  distance  from  the  land.  The 
coast  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  to  a  moun- 
tain range  which  intersects  the  whole  of  the 
island  longitudinally,  and  raises  its  conical 
peaks  to  an  elevation  of  fh>m  SOOO  to  3000  feet. 
Though  New  Caledonia  does  not  possess  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  it  is  not  sterile.  The  population, 
which  is  black,  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
25,000  to  50,000.  They  live  chiefly  on  yams  and 
fish,  and  occasionally  indulge  in  eating  their 
enemies.  Around  New  Caledonia  there  are 
several  small  isles,  among  which  are  those  of 
Pines,  Sebert,  and  Balabea. 

Steering  to  the  north-east,  after  passing  a 
minor  cluster,  called  the  Loyalty  Isles,  we 
reach  the  considerable  group  to  which  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  the  Nbw  IlaBaiDss.  It 
consists  of  several  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Espihtu  Santo  (the  largest  of  them.) 
li allicollo.  Sandwich,  Erromanga,  and  Tanna. 
They  lie  between  14  and  90  degrees  S.  latitude, 
and  166  and  170  degrees  £.  longitude.  Espiritu 
Santo,  which  is  70  miles  long  by  25  miles  broad, 
was  discovered  by  Qniros,  in  1606.  Mallicollo, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  ugliest  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  has  a  length  of  more  than 
60  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  28  miles.  Erromanga, 
Tanna,  and  the  other  islands,  are  of  less  di- 
mensions. Some  of  them  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  there  is  still  an  active  volcano  in  Tanna. 
They  are  in  general  fertile,  and  have  a  great 
variety  of  vegetable  productions.  The  natives 
an  of  the  negro  race,  and  devour  the  enemies 
whom  they  have  slain.  The  total  population 
has  been  estimated  at  200,000.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  archipelago  is  a  small  group 
called  Banks  Islands.  North  of  these  are  the 
isles  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  one  of  which,  named 
Vanikoro,  the  vessels  of  the  unfortunate  La 
Perouse  were  wrecked. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-west  eourse  fh>m  the 
New  Hebrides,  we  arrive  at  an  extensive  range 
of  islands,  which  bean  the  name  of  Solomon 
Isi^Hna,  and  Nnw  GsoaoiA  Abchipblaoo, 
aod  stretches  between  &  laii  10^  decceea  8. 
Utitude,  and  1544  and  ie2|l&.VmiM>K.  'Qtfi 


tint  discovered  by  M endaaa,  in  UCT. 
after  which  they  remained  unnoticed  by  £■• 
ropeans  for  tvro  eentniiea.  Tbey  have  riaa 
been  visited  by  Carteret,  Bongainvilk,  ai 
othen;  bat  many  of  them  have  not  yet  tea 
approached  by  navigators.  Indeed,  oar  kw- 
ledge  of  the  vHiole  of  them  is  voy  InpcHtaL 
The  natives  are  of  the  black  Papuan  nee,  tai 
believed  to  be  eannibala.  They  excel  la  ik 
oonstmetion  of  their  canoea,  which  sic  if 
great  magnitude.  The  principal  idands  ■*  S. 
Criatoval,  Goadalcanar,  Geargia,  Tsabd,Ch» 
leul, Bougainville,  and  Booka.  Thesharaaic 
■teep,  and  the  interior  parts  ragged  and  mom- 
tainons,buttheaoUiBfBftUe.  MoontLaBac 
in  the  island  of  Gnadalcanar,  is  said  toiivsla 
loftineaa  the  Peak  of  TenerilliB.  The  snsUide 
of  Sesarga  ia  aaid  to  contain  a  vtdeano. 

Pursuing  our  voyage  weatward,  tnm  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  Solomon  Iskadi, 
after  having  traversed  abont  two  degrees  if 
longitude,  we  reach  an  extensive  areUpdsio, 
consisting  of  the  large  islands  of  New  feitsiB 
and  New  Ireland,  and  many  smaller,  sU  of 
which  lie  off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Papss. 
New  Britain.  New  Ireland,  and  New  Haaom; 
fbrm  a  sort  of  irr^ular  aemi-dlipais,  of  «bck 
the  western  point  is  divided  from  NewPSfM 
by  Dampier's  Strait.  Beyond  the  vresten  uk 
of  New  Hanover,  which  is  the  other  exomtr 
of  the  curve,  but  at  a  considerable  diiuixt. 
are  the  Admiralty  Isles,  tvrenty-five  ia  nuabtr. 
of  which  Basco  is  the  principal.  New  Btoaj, 
which  is  long  and  comparatively  narrov,  hii. 
on  its  sonthom  side,  a  coast  line  350  miln  a 
extent.  It  is  situated  between  6  and  7i  deim* 
S.  latitude,  and  148  and  US  degrees  E.  hMiptsi^ 
and  is  sepsnted  ttom  Piqma  b^Dampier^SmX 
and  from  New  Ireland  Iqr  St.  George's  Chaud. 
New  Ireland,  which  is  more  than  170  miles  km, 
is  notvrider  than  13  miles,  on  an  average.  N<* 
Hanover  is  about  30  milea  in  length.  Tm 
whole  of  these  islanda  are  moontaiooai.  kci 
are  all  vrell  wooded  and  fiertile,  aad  jiM  > 
great  variety  of  prodactioaa.  The  nativai  aic 
of  the  Papuan  and  Mal^an  races,  hat  ckirtj 
of  the  fbrmer.  Fran  the  obaeivatioas  wtit 
by  Carteret,  it  appears  that  there  Is  aa  sctiK 
volcano  in  New  Britain. 

Papua.  Papuabia.  or  Nnw  Gvirba.  «hirt 
is  separated  by  Dampiei^a  Strait  torn  m 
islanda  last  described,  and  from  Aasnalis  W 
Torrea  Strait,  ranka  next  in  magnitadetsisi- 
tralia.  It  extends  tnm  10  dcgreee  8.  laon^c. 
to  the  equator,  and  tnm  ISO  to  148|  depM* 
E. longitude;  and iaabootlSOO miles iakaftk 
with  a  variable  breadth  of  fhm 250 toMadei 
in  the  broadest  part.  Baft  thwe  aie  9"t* 
where  the  breadth  tnm  aeatoaealawiiaaf 
than  18  miles ;  which  arises  fkom  tht  ■W'" 
portion  being,  aa  it  wtn,  eompoasd  ef  t** 
separata  islaada  Joined  to  the  malB  sar^ 
narrow  isthmmaea.  One  at  thaae  hchae** 
is  formed  by  a  golf  calM  GeeMck,  vhiA 
on  the  BOffthem  aida^  peMtMMi  S»  ■!!>■>■*> 
\  \\vib  ^aoMi.    *l^ft  ^dbflK  taOoHi  ii  ^de  ^  • 
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imaller  g^,  100  milM  long,  called  H'Cluer's 
Bay,  which  enten  ttam  the  weat.  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  coontriea  of  which  lesa  la  known 
than  of  New  Goinea.  No  traveller  has  made 
hia  way  into  the  interior,  and  even  the  coasts 
have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  There 
aeems,  however,  to  be  reason  for  believing  that 
this  ia  a  beaatiAal  and  fertile  land.  Hogs,  wild 
eata,  and  dogs,  appear  to  be  the  only  animals. 
There  are  at  least  two  races  of  people  in 
Papoa— the  Papuaa  and  the  Haraforas.  The 
flniner  resemble  the  Auatralians  in  colour  and 
woolly  hair,  but  vary  firom  them  in  some  re- 
■pecta,  tliey  being  stonter,  and  not  so  short  and 
slender.  They  inhabit  the  western  coast,  and 
bnild  their  hooses  upon  piles  in  the  water. 
The  Haraforas,  who  dwell  in  the  interior  of 
the  western  half  of  the  island,  and  on  aome 
parte  of  the  southern  coast,  live  in  huts  built 
between  the  branches  of  high  trees,  entered 
by  a  ladder,  which  they  dnw  np  at  night. 
llkey  are  stronger  and  more  active  than  the 
Papuaa,  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  have 
straight  hair.  They  are  cannibals,  but  have 
made  some  progress  in  agriculture.  A  consi- 
derable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  northern 


coast  by  the  Chinese,  and  with  the  southern 
shores  by  the  natives  of  Ceram,  Lant,  and 
Ck>ram  I^es. 

Passing  along  the  northern  coast  of  Papua, 
and  through  Dampier's  Strait,  we  terminate 
our  Australasian  voyage  at  the  archipelago 
which  bears  the  luune  of  Louisiadb.  This 
group  of  islands,  which  is  yet  imperfectly 
known,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Papua,  and 
extends  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  150  miles 
in  breadth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  part 
of  Louisiade  is  not  really  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  peninsula  of  Papua.  This  group  was 
discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768,  and  was 
visited  by  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  1793.  The  navi- 
gation is  rendered  dangeroiu  by  numerous 
coral  reefs  and  islets.  None  of  the  islands  are 
large,  but  they  appear  to  be  fertile.  The  na- 
tives are  of  the  Papuan  race,  are  averse  finm 
holding  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  cannibals.  Their  war 
canoes  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  well  con- 
structed. None  of  the  islands  are  of  a  large 
sixe;  the  principal  are  those  of  Trobicand, 
South  East,  D'Entrecasteaux,  and  Rosael. 
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U^tDBu  this  denomination,  which  signifies 
many  islands,  are  classed  a  multitude  of  single 
and  clustered  iales,  which  are  dispersed  over 
the  North  and  South  Pacific;  excluding,  how- 
ever, those  which  are  ranked  under  the  head  of 
Australia.  The  Polynesian  groups  extend,  on 
the  north,  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  on  the 
south,  to  that  of  Capricorn.  On  the  side  of 
Asia,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  equator,  in 
135.  E.  longitude,  continued  along  the  equator 
to  170.  and  descending  by  that  degree  (to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  On  the  American  side, 
the  whole  of  Polynesia  lies  within  130.  W. 
longitude. 

Commencing  our  tour  in  SO.  N.  latitude,  and 
156.  W.  longitude,  we  find  Owbtbb,  or  Hawaii, 
which  is  one  of  ten  islands  called  the  Sako- 
wiCH  IsLAKDS.  It  has  81,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  about  08  miles  long,  and  78  miles  broad. 
The  names  of  the  other  isles  are  Oahu,  Maui, 
Tauai,  Morokai,  Ranai,  Morokini,  Nihau,  Taura, 
and  Tahurawe.  Of  these  the  largest  are 
Hawaii,  Tauai,  and  Maui.  Taura  is  only  a 
rocky  islet.  The  whole  population  is  probably 
above  150,000.  The  climate  is  less  sultry  than 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  has  it  their  riolent 
hurricanes.  The  vegetable  productions  re- 
semble those  of  the  Tonga  and  Society  Islands. 
The  qnadmpeda  found  by  the  English  were 
hogs,  dogs,  and  rata ;  to  which  have  been 


added  the  horse,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  rabbit,  and 
mouse.  Though  the  birds  are  numerous,  the 
variety  is  not  great.  Some  are  only  visitants ; 
others  are  residents.  The  tropic  bird  is 
common,  and  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  tail- 
feathers  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives.  Tho 
yellow  wing  and  tail-feathers  of  the  uho  are 
also  greatly  admired  as  appendages  to  articles 
of  dress.  The  insects  are  few;  small  copper- 
coloured  lizards  are  sometimes  seen,  but  there 
are  no  serpents.  Sharks  are  too  common 
along  the  coast:  the  bonito,  flying-fish,  red 
and  grey  mullets,  and  pearl  oysters,  abound; 
and  corals  and  soophytes  vary  the  maritime 
scene. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  islands  may  be 
described  as  a  group  of  volcanoes  rising  amidst 
coral  banks  and  reefs.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii 
are  some  remarkable  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Mouna  Keah.  It  is  about  16,000  feet 
high,  and  is  always  capped  with  snow.  Its 
eruptions  have  long  ceased;  but  the  volcano 
of  Peii,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Roa,  is  f^- 
quently  and  dreadfully  active.  From  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  there  is  a  downward  riew  for 
more  than  1300  feet,  over  roclu  of  lava  and 
masses  of  sulphur,  to  a  rugged  plain,  where 
many  cones,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Are 
below,  throw  up  columns  of  flame,  while  floods 
of  flre  slowly  wind  through  aahes.  Within  the 
aonken  plain,  the  stream  trom  below,  by  its 
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ftondenaatlon,  forms  pooli,  to  which  wild  birds 
reiort,  and  in  which  the  water  is  fresh  and 
cooL 

The  best  harbour  at  Hawaii  is  Byron  Bay : 
it  is  not,  indeed,  perfectly  easy  of  access,  bat 
it  leads  into  an  extensive  and  safe  basin.  The 
northeast  coast  of  Hawaii  is  very  remarkable. 
From  Toarra  Point  the  land  gradually  rises  to 
lofty,  abrupt,  dark-coloured  cliffs,  between 
which  unmerous  cascades  pour  down  in  every 
direction.  This  kind  of  scenery  continues  for 
about  ten  miles,  when  it  terminates  in  two 
valleys  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty. 
Tlie  chief  tovm  in  tliis  island  is  Kairua,  where 
the  governor  occupies  a  very  good  house,  built 
in  the  European  style,  near  a  fort  which  has 
superseded  a  famous  moraL  This  town  has  a 
population  of  3000.  It  was  on  this  island  that 
Captain  tJook,  in  the  year  1779,  lost  his  life.  A 
cutter  liaving  been  stolen,  he  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  canoes,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  the 
king  on  board  as  an  hostage;  but,  on  the 
natives  resisting,  he  gave  up  the  point.  They 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  offer  him  any  person^ 
injury,  before  it  was  reported  that  one  of  tlieir 
chiefs  had  been  shot ;  then  they  attacked  him 
with  stones;  and,  when  he  had  killed  one  of 
the  assailants,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  and 
pierced  with  many  wounds,  to  the  great  regret 
not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  even  of  the 
islanders  themselves,  when  cool  reflection  suc- 
ceeded the  transient  burst  of  indignation. 

Next  to  Hawaii,  the  island  of  Mavi,  or  Mo- 
was,  is  the  most  populous;  and  the  district  of 
Lahaina,  in  tliat  island,  is  particularly  fertile 
and  picturesque.  As  it  seldom  rains,  irrigation 
is  found  necessary;  and  therefore  water  is 
brought  from  the  mountains  in  stone  courses, 
which  are  carefhlly  closed  every  evening.  Few 
of  the  huts  are  more  than  10  feet  long,  8  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high;  and  the  owners  are 
obliged  to  crawl  into  thtm.  In  the  summer 
these  huts  are  not  generally  used,  for  the 
people  are  then  content  with  the  shelter  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  A  church  has  been  built  here 
for  the  use  of  the  new  Christians;  and  the 
chiefr  have  given  a  house  and  some  land  to  the 
minister,  to  whose  exhortations  the  people 
listen  vrUh  profound  attention. 

The  seat  of  government  for  the  Sandwich 
Island  kingdom  is  now  at  Honoruru,  in  the 
isle  of  Oahu,  or  Woahoo.  Tliis  town  has  some 
regular  streets,  a  house  built  of  stone  for  the 
court,  and  several  commodious  wooden  houses, 
the  traaam  of  which  were  imported  firom  North 
America;  but  tlie  habitations  in  general  are 
rudely  constructed  of  poles  fastened  with  cords 
made  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  various  plants, 
and  covered  with  broad  leaves  or  a  long  kind 
of  grass.  The  town  contains  about  80U0  inha- 
bitanta.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
m  well-built  fort,  Aimished  with  artillery ;  and 
there  is  a  pier  to  fkcilitate  the  unloading  of 
vessela.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  Hawau, 
its  aofoeiga  was  Terreeoboo,  or  Teraiopu,  who 
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claimed  authority  over  other  ial 
checked  by  the  independent  ] 
chieftains.  Kevalao,  one  of  liis 
Ills  pretensions  to  khiKly  power, 
prevent  the  seisore  of  a  part  of 
his  cousin  Tamehameha,  an  ente 
It  is  said  that  they  ibnght  for  : 
1781,  and  the  contest  waa  de<dde 
of  Kevalao.  On  the  arrival  of 
couver.  in  1792,  Hawaii  and  Man 
to  Tamehameha;  and  he  was  thi 
war  with  the  kings  of  Tani  and  I 
hope  of  securing  British  favou 
formal  cession  of  Hawaii  to  Kini 
and  fkom  that  time  treated  oui 
with  peculiar  kindness  and  res 
length  procured  a  considerabh 
fire-arms  and  a  nomber  of  school 
jugated  the  whole  group  of  iala 
proved  the  country  in  point  o 
promoted  the  mechanic  arts,  encc 
peans  to  establiah  ahops,  and  e 
vessels  to  trade  with  China.  To 
power  he  added  the  spiritual ;  and 
that  he  meditated  Uie  snbversio 
but  delayed  to  execute  his  religi 
because  he  thought  they  requii 
mature  deliberation.  H  e  died  in  1 
lamented  by  his  subjects.  His  a 
Biho-Baho,  nujustly  and  impndi 
tixed  by  the  navigator  Kotzebue, 
stupid  of  all  brutes,  succeeded  h 
menced  his  reifpn  as  Tamehame! 
spirited  and  majcnanimoos  act.  E 
the  isle  of  Taui,  crushed  the  con 
rival  chieftain,  pardoned  him,  and 
friend.  He  then  deliberated  on 
religion,  and  resolved  to  deaecrat 
destroy  the  idola,  and  put  an  end 
He  was  opposed  in  his  riews  by  t 
chief,  who  even  took  up  arms ;  bni 
the  friend  and  minister  of  ^e  1 
tacked  and  slew  the  rebel,  whos 
carried  off  In  triumph.  The  vie 
mander,  and  hia  brotha  Boki, 
declared  themselves  converts  to 
and  were  baptiied  by  the  chaplaii 
cinet,  the  French  circumnavigi 
missionariea  firom  the  United  Sta 
allowed  to  aect  a  church  in  Oa 
the  doctrinea  of  Christiani^  and  i 
of  literature,  and  to  introduce 
printing. 

After  having  governed  for  some ; 
hameha  IL,  dreading  the  encroacJ 
the  Bnssiana  and  the  people  of 
States,  and  desirous  of  securing  tl 
of  the  British  monarch,  appointed 
regent  of  the  islands,  and  nndnto 
of  his  wives,  a  voyage  to  Englsnd. 
received  with  every  mark  of  attas) 
not  live  to  revisit  their  native  cc 
queen  sickened  of  the  measles:  tl> 
had  caught  the  infeetioB,  might  p 
recovered;  but  hue  death  gave 
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shock,  that  all  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder 
were  fatally  ag^vated.  He  died  in  1824,  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  ai^e.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Kiaukianli,  darin{(  whose  mi- 
nority the  political  ability  of  Karaimoku  was 
exercised.  Kiaukiauli  now  reii^is,  under  the 
name  of  Tamehameha  III.,  and  is  said  to 
possess  equal  elegance  of  manners  and  benevo- 
lence  of  heart,  and  to  be  a  sincere  and  en- 
lightened Christian.  Civilization  has,  indeed, 
made  an  almost  miraculous  progress  in  every 
class  of  society. 

The  nature  of  the  government  requires  some 
notice.  The  king  has  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  to  maintain  his  household  and  support 
his  dignity.  He  has  the  power  of  punishment, 
bat  cannot  talte  away  the  life  of  a  subject  for 
a  supposed  offence,  without  the  concurrence  of 
twelve  chiefs.  He  is  not  allowed  to  deprive,  at 
will,  the  chiefs  or  the  gentry  of  their  Iwds,  but 
mast  suffer  them  to  be  inherited  by  the  legiti- 
mate offspring.  The  people  are  tree,  and  not 
boand.  to  the  service  of  a  particular  chieftain, 
m  proprietor  of  land.  We  are  not  precisely 
informied  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  punish- 
ment; but  it  appears  that  high  treason  is 
deemed  a  capital  offence;  for  a  chief  who 
revolted  from  the  minor  king  was  condemned 
to  death,  and,  being  permitted  to  choose  his 
manner  of  atoning  for  his  crime,  preferred 
drowning. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  islanders,  we  may  observe,  that  in  general 
they  are  of  the  middle  size,  and  are  stoutly 
and  well  formed,  with  long  rather  than  round 
visages,  a  kind  of  olive  and  sometimes  red- 
dish-brovm  complexions,  and  good  eyes  and 
teeth.  They  usually  wear  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth,  which  passes  between  the  legs,  and  is 
fastened  round  the  waist;  the  women  some- 
times tlirow  loose  pieces  of  fine  cloth  over 
their  shoulders,  like  the  Otaheitean  females; 
but  some  of  the  chieft,  the  women  of  rank, 
and  many  others,  now  array  themselves  nearly 
in  the  European  mode.  Both  sexes  wear  neck- 
laces, consisting  of  small  shells  strung  to- 
gether; and  bracelets  of  various  kinds  also 
adorn  the  women.  Tattooing  is  not  so  common 
as  it  was;  but  it  is  still  practised,  and  the 
punctures  are  neatly  executed  in  varioiu  forms. 
Mats  or  short  cloaks  are  used  by  the  men,  as 
an  indication  that  they  are  preparing  for  war: 
they  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus, 
and,  like  their  doth,  are  beautifully  worked  in 
varioiu  patterns,  and  stained  with  different 
colours. 

In  point  of  intellect,  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient :  they  have  strong  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  many  can  draw  conclusions  as  justly 
as  a  logician.  Th«y  are  inquisitive  Arom  a  real 
desire  of  information,  and  they  generally  re- 
tain what  they  learn.  They  are  cheerful  and 
good  humouiel, without  being  giddy  or  volatile, 
and  are  mild  and  affectionate  in  their  social 
eharacten.   The  married  persons,  in  general. 
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are  chaste;  and  even  the  unmarried  are  not  so 
licentious  as  the  inhabitants  of  many  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  Among  their  amuse- 
ments we  may  reckon  games  of  chance,  races 
between  boys  and  girls,  the  habit  of  swimming 
and  diring  amidst  a  violent  surf,  with  a  floating- 
board  attached  to  the  body;  pugilism  and  the 
practice  of  wrestling;  also  dancing  and  n^ns- 
trelsy:  the  dancing,  although  it  exhibits  great 
activity  of  motion,  chiefly  consists  in  the  ad- 
vance of  one  step  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  while  two  calabashes 
fastened  together  serve  for  a  drum,  and  dogs' 
teeth,  appended  to  the  buskins  of  the  dancer, 
rattle  in  unison;  and  the  songs  of  the  bards, 
though  not  unpleasing,  do  not  display  much  of 
talent  or  el^:ance. 

Steering  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  towards 
the  Asiatic  coast,  after  having  passed  several 
unimportant  islets  we  reach  the  group  called 
the  LAoaoifB,  or  Mabiait  Islahds,  which 
has  already  been  described  under  the  head  of 
"Asia."  Turning  our  course  southward,  we 
arrive  at  thePALAOS,  or  Pblxw  IsLAifos,more 
than  twenty  in  number,  which  are  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef.  The  largest  of  them, 
named  Babeltoup,  is  nearly  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. They  were  hardly  known  to  Euro- 
peans till  1783,  when  Captain  Wilson  was 
wrecked  upon  one  of  them.  These  islands  are 
long,  narrow,  and  a  considerable  part  of  them 
is  covered  with  well-wooded  hills.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  agreeable;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar-canes,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-friiit, 
yams,  plantains,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  limes;  and  the  surrounding  seas  abound 
with  turtles,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  shell 
and  other  fish.  The  natives,  who  are  of  the 
Malay  race,  are  exceedingly  good  natured, 
stout  and  well  made,  and  above  the  middle 
stature.  Their  complexions,  though  not  black, 
are  of  a  deeper  tinge  than  the  Indian  copper- 
colour.  The  men  in  general  wear  no  clothes, 
and  the  women  wear  only  two  small  aprons, 
one  behind  and  one  before,  made  of  the  husks 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  dyed  with  various  siiades  of 
yellow.  Prince  Lee  Boo,  who  was  brought 
over  to  England  by  Captain  Wilson,  was  a  son 
of  Abba  Thule,  the  monarch  of  these  islands. 

Considerably  to  the  west  of  the  Pelew 
Islands,  and  extending  nearly  2000  miles,  are 
the  CABOiiiNB  Islands,  or  Nbw  PniLipPiif  bs, 
which  were  discovered  by  Lazeano,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  1686.  Hogoleu,  the  largest,  is  80 
miles  long,  and  35  miles  broad.  Yap,  Walan, 
and  Pounipet  are  the  next  in  point  of  size. 
The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Carolinas  re- 
semble those  of  the  Philippines;  in  others, 
particularly  Ulea,  they  are  more  like  the 
people  of  Pelew.  They  seem  to  enjoy  some 
regularity  of  government;  and,  though  they 
have  no  exterior  worship,  they  listen  to  the 
councils  of  their  priests,  and  believe  in  a  fhtnre 
state.  They  have  an  idea  of  astronomy,  which 
they  consider  as  useftil  in  navigation.  In  boit- 
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building  they  are  more  skilfbl  than  in  the 
constraetion  of  hoases,  the  latter  beinj;  in 
general  wretched  huts,  while  their  barks  are 
neat  and  commodious.  Thej,  in  fact,  excel  as 
sailors,  and  venture  upon  long  and  perilous 
voyages. 

Leaving  to  the  northward  theMulgrave,  Gil* 
bert,  and  Marshal  groups,  on  which  it  is  nnne- 
cessary  to  dwell,  we  cross  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  and  proceed  to  the  Fkibhdi.t  Is- 
LANDS,  BO  called  by  Cook,  from  the  seemingly 
friendly  nature  of  their  inhabitants:  as  this 
character  has,  however,  been  found  not  to  be- 
long to  them,  the  name  of  Tonga,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  islands,  has  since  been  given 
to  the  whole  archipelago.  This  island,  called 
Amsterdam,  by  its  Dutch  discoverers,  is  about 
fifty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  nowhere  more 
tlian  eighty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  for  the  people  are  diligent  culti- 
vators. Their  yam  and  plantain  fields  are  ex- 
tensive; of  the  plantains  they  make  bread,  by 
burying  them  in  the  earth,  while  unripe,  tiU 
they  ferment,  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
made  into  balls.  Their  dwellings  are  merely 
tliatched  roofs,  upheld  by  poles,  and  closed  to 
windward  by  mats  or  interwoven  cocoa-nut 
tree  branches.  The  furniture  consists  of 
wooden  stools,  which  serve  for  pillows ;  baskets, 
in  which  combs,  fish-hooks,  and  tools  are  kept; 
and  bowls,  in  which  they  prepare  kava,  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  from  a  species  of  pepper 
plant.  Their  canoes  are  neatly  and  skilftdly 
made  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  double 
ones  are  even  fit  for  distant  navigation.  Their 
military  weapons  are  clubs,  spears,  and  darts. 
The  amusements  are  dancing  both  by  day  and 
night,  singing,  playing  upon  a  bamboo  flute, 
spear-throwing,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  shoot- 
ing with  bows  and  arrows  at  rats,  which  the 
common  people  frequently  eat. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  of  the  middle 
stature;  they  are  strongly  made,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, and  their  features  not  unpleasing. 
Their  complexions  are  mostly  a  shadie  deeper 
than  the  copper- brown ;  but  many  have  an 
olive  hue.  Both  sexes  dress  nearly  in  the  same 
manner:  the  chief  gaiment,  for  those  who  are 
not  of  the  lowest  order,  is  a  long  or  wide  piece 
of  cloth  or  matting,  drawn  round  the  body,  and 
hanging  txova  the  breast  half-way  down  the 
legs.  The  common  people  are  content  with 
small  pieces,  and  many  have  only  a  kind  of 
sash,  made  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  men 
are  tattooed,  but  not  the  women.  The  latter 
are  the  chief  makers  of  apparel,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  ordinary  use,  and  the  mats  which  they 
make  are  fabricated  very  neatly,  and  some- 
times in  a  way  that  is  tastefully  ornamental. 
Their  decorations  for  the  ears,  neck,  breast, 
and  arms,  are  usually  made  by  the  men,  from 
the  teeth  of  sharks,  the  bones  of  birds,  shells, 
&c.  The  men  are  also  the  cooks;  and  this 
branch  of  business  is  considered  as  a  regular 
profenion,  being  carried  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
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paring  between  thirty  and  forty  different  kinds 
of  dishes. 

In  most  of  the  islands  the  govemneBt  k 
monarchical,  and  the  various  ranks  vaia 
royalty  are  four;  namely,  the  chiefs  or  nobln, 
the  ministers  or  advisers  of  those  great  mes, 
the  aaperintendents  of  the  public  mofsis,  ad 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  There  are  tome  Isn 
for  the  security  of  property;  bnt  the  geaenl 
government  is  arbitrary.  A  belief  in  s  pin- 
rality  of  gods,  and  an  idea  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  in  a  more  refined  state,  after  its  leps- 
ration  fkom  the  body,  mark  the  prevatlinx  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  priests  are  supposed  to  be  divineiy 
inspired,  but  fhey  do  not  ofliciate  in  refslv 
worship.  A.  shocking  part  of  their  sysien  con- 
sists in  human  sacrifices.  These  pneticn, 
however,  are  declining,  as  is  also,  we  beiieTe, 
the  strange  coatom  of  the  taboo.  This  imfklin 
the  prohibition  of  anything,  in  conseqaesceo/ 
a  supposed  connexion  with  religion.  For  u- 
stance,  intrusion  into  a  consecrated  place  a 
forbidden;  the  tonch  of  a  chieftain's  dcti 
body,  the  eating  of  certain  kinds  of  food  t: 
particular  times,  and  other  acts  unobjectionsblr 
in  themselves,  are  supposed  to  require  penaiiK 
or  expiation  before  the  reputed  offender  eu 
mingle  as  before  with  society. 

These  islands  have  a  fine  climate,  arc  feniie. 
and  are  not  infested  with  vrild  beasU;  ssd  A 
is  said  that  they  have  no  venomous  crestnt* 
of  the  insect  or  reptile  kinds,  except  scorpwss 
and  centipedes.  Among  the  birds  are  psnoui 
cuckoos,  king-fishers,  herons,  coilewi,  lati- 
rails,  swallows,  pigeons,  and  plovers. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  Tonga  Islsndi  vt 
those  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Feejii.  u 
ingenious  but  savage  race^  fond  of  vsr,  •»> 
known  to  be  addicted  to  the  practice  of  ctsu- 
balism,  and  to  the  most  cruel  acts  of  snper>s> 
tion.  The  two  largest  are  named  SandslToud 
or  Paou,  and  Navite  Levon  or  Ambon.  Toe 
small  ones  are  numeroua.  Some  geogrspbm 
have  reckoned  the  Feejis  among  the  oStpnitf 
of  the  Malays;  but  this  appears  to  be  aa  eno- 
neotts  opinion,  as  they  bear  strong  traeeiaf 
Ethiopian  extraction. 

The  Mavioatobs'  IsiiAHSs,  which  wee  dis- 
covered by  M.  de  Bougainville^  in  16;[)<i  ^ad 
explored  by  the  unfortunate  Peroiiae,  are  trs 
in  number,  situated  to  the  northward  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  between  10  and  IS  degrees  S. 
latitude,  and  185  and  195  dtgnm  E.  loarinde. 
Opoun,  Leon^  and  Fanfooc^  are  small;  b*it 
Maouna,  Oyolava,  and  Pola.  may  be  leckoaed 
among  the  largest  and  finest  islands  of  tte 
South  Sea.  They  all  appear  to  be  vokaik. 
Combining  the  aidvantages  of  a  aoH  fraitfol 
without  culture,  and  a  climate  that  readen 
clothing  unnecessary,  they  pnodnce  in  skos- 
dance  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana, gas^ 
and  orange.  The  inhabitants  are  a  stroag  tsd 
handsome  people,  of  the  Malay  mec.  Tkeir 
usual  height  is  5  feet  10  inches,  or  <  feet;  ^ 
their  stature  is  leva  a^ttmithiBi  thaa  tbir 
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colossal  proportions.  The  men  are  painted  or 
tattooed,  so  that  they  appear  at  a  distance  as 
if  they  were  clothed,  though  they  go  almost 
naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  sea-weeds  reach- 
ing to  their  knees.  Their  hair  is  yery  long,  and 
they  often  twist  it  round  their  heads,  and  thiu 
add  to  their  native  ferocity  of  coimtenance. 
The  women  are  tall,  slender,  and  not  without 
frace,  though  in  general  disgusting  from  their 
f^ross  effrontery  and  indecency.  The  houses  of 
the  islanders  have  even  a  kind  of  elegance ; 
and  they  finish  their  work  very  neatly,  with 
tools  made  of  a  fine  and  compact  species  of 
basaltes.  They  are  almost  continually  on  the 
water,  and  do  not  even  go  from  one  village  to 
another,  except  in  canoes ;  on  which  account 
M.  de  Bougainville  gave  them  the  appellation 
of  navigators.  In  their  disposition  they  appear 
to  be  thievish,  treacherous,  and  ferocious.  The 
captain  and  ten  other  Frenchmen,  belonging 
to  one  of  Perouse's  ships,  were  wantonly  mur- 
dered by  the  natives  of  Maouna. 

Otaheitb,  one  of  the  Socibtt  Islanos,  was 
discovered  in  1606,  by  Quiros,  who  called  it 
Sagittaria.  Captain  Wallis,  who  visited  it  in 
1767,  and  believed  himself  to  be  its  first  dis- 
coverer, called  it  King  George's  Island.  It 
was  Cook  who  restored  to  it  its  native  name. 
It  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  joined  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef, 
which  forms  several  excellent  bays  and  har- 
bours. The  face  of  the  country  is  singular; 
for  a  belt  of  low  land  almost  encompasses  each 
peninsula,  and  behind  it  the  land  rises  in 
ridges  that  run  up  into  the  middle  of  each 
division,  and  these  form  mountains  visible 
thirty  leagues  off.  The  soil,  except  upon  the 
ridges,  is  remurkably  rich  and  fertile,  watered 
by  many  rivulets,  and  covered  with  flruit-trees 
of  various  kinds,  forming  the  most  delightful 
groves.  The  belu  of  low  land  are  in  few 
places  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  broad; 
and  these,  with  some  of  the  valleys,  are  almost 
the  only  inhabited  spots. 

The  people,  who  are  of  the  Malay  race,  have 
clear  olive  complexions:  the  men  are  strong, 
well-limbed,  and  finely  shaped;  the  women  are 
of  an  inferior  stature,  but  handsome  and  very 
amorous;  and  both  sexes  are  particularly  at- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness.  Their  clotliing 
consists  of  cloth  or  matting  of  different  kinds ; 
and  most  of  the  food  eaten  here  is  vegeuble, 
as  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit.  Their  houses 
in  general  are  oblong,  with  a  shelving  roof  sup- 
ported by  three  parallel  rows  of  posts.  The 
usual  height  within  is  about  nine  feet,  and  the 
eaves  on  each  side  reach  within  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  All  the  rest  is 
open.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves, 
and  the  floor  covered  some  inches  deep  with 
soft  hay,  over  which  they  lay  mats,  which  serve 
aa  seats  and  beds.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  many  houses  have  been  built  on  this 
island  with  greater  substantiality  and  conve- 


nience, since  the  missionaries  and  other  Enio- 
peans  have  extended  their  connexions  with  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Euro* 
peans,  liad  no  tools  made  of  metal;  and  those 
which  they  used  were  formed  of  stones  or 
bones.  They  had  no  tame  animals  except 
hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry ;  but  the  English  have 
since  supplied  them  with  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  geese,  ducks,  peacocks,  turkeys, 
and  also  cats.  Tlie  only  wild  animals  are 
tropical  birds,  peroquets,  pigeons,  ducks,  and 
a  few  other  birds;  rats  and  a  very  few 
serpents. 

Unlike  the  people  of  most  other  countries, 
the  Otaheitan  women  cut  their  hair  short  round 
their  ears;  and  the  men,  except  the  fishers, 
who  are  almost  continually  in  the  water,  suffer 
it  to  spread  over  their  shoulders,  or  tie  it  up  in 
a  bunch  on  the  top.  The  youth  of  both  sexes, 
when  they  are  about  12  or  14  years  of  age,  are 
tattooed  on  various  parts,  and  in  various 
figures.  Their  principal  manufacture  ia  their 
cloth,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  made  of 
the  bark  of  three  kinds  of  trees.  The  finest 
and  whitest  species  is  made  of  the  paper-mul- 
berry-tree, and  this  is  chiefly  worn  by  persons 
of  distinction.  Another  manufiscture  is  mat- 
ting, some  of  which  is  finer  than  any  in  Eu- 
rope; the  coarser  sort  serves  them  to  sleep 
upon,  and  the  finer  to  wear  in  wet  weather. 
They  are  likewise  very  dexterous  in  making 
wicker-work;  their  baskets  are  of  innumer- 
able patterns,  and  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly neat. 

Among  the  Otaheitans  a  subordination  is 
established,  which  resembles  the  early  state 
of  Europe  under  the  feudal  system.  When  a 
general  attack  is  made  upon  the  island,  or  it  is 
merely  threatened,  every  district  is  obliged  to 
furnish  its  proportion  of  warriors.  Their  wea- 
pons are  slings,  wliich  they  use  with  great 
dexterity,  and  clubs,  about  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  made  of  a  hard  heavy  wood.  They  have 
a  great  numt>er  of  boats,  many  of  which  are 
constructed  for  warlike  operations;  and  the 
new  ones  are  more  skilfully  constructed  than 
their  former  vessels. 

With  regard  to  their  religion  at  the  time 
when  they  became  known  to  Europeans,  it 
appears  that  they  adored  a  supreme  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  a  number  of 
subordinate  deities.  They  believed  the  soul 
to  be  immaterial  and  immortal;  tliat,  during 
the  pangs  of  death,  it  flutters  about  the  lips, 
then  ascends,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Deity ;  that 
it  continues  in  this  state  for  some  time ;  after 
wliich  it  takes  its  passage  to  a  certain  place, 
destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  human  beings, 
and  has  existence  in  eternal  night,  or  rather  in 
a  kind  of  dawn  or  twilighc  Their  only  places 
of  worship  were  the  morals,  or  receptacles  of 
the  dead.  Here  they  offered  flruit  and  animal 
food  to  the  Deity,  and  sometimes  sacrificed 
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their  feUow-emtnxes,  chiefly  ciimiiulB,  for 
the  utme  purpose  of  propitiation.  Bat,  in 
conaeqnence  of  the  tealoos  exhortations  of  the 
miationaries,  who  have  introdoced  Christianity 
among  them,  these  practices  are  fslling  into 
disuse;  and  the  crime  of  infanticide,  so  preva- 
lent among  the  profligate  associations  devoted 
to  promiscooos  concubinafce,  has  been  eradi> 
cated  by  the  same  pious  influence. 

The  diief  Socibtt  Islahds  beside  Otaheite 
are  Huaheine.  Ulietea,  Otaha,  and  Boiabola. 
The  first  is  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  north- 
west of  Ouheite,  and  its  productions  are  the 
same ;  but  vegetation  appears  to  he  more  for- 
ward by  a  montli.    The  inliabitants  seem  to 
be  more  stoutly  made  than  those  of  Otaheite; 
the  women  are  fsirer ;  but  in  dress,  language, 
and  almost  every  other  circumstance,  they  are 
the  same.    Their  houses  are  neat,  and  they 
have  boat-houses  which  are  remarkably  large. 
Ulietea  is  eight  leagues  to  the  south-west  of 
Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  larger  island,  but  is 
neither  so  fertile  nor  so  populous.    The  prin- 
cipal refreshmenu  to  be  procured  here  are 
plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  hogs,  and  fowls. 
Ouha  is  divided  from  Ulietea  by  a  strait  which, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  is  not  above  two  miles 
broad.    This  island  affords  two  good  harbours, 
and  its  produce  is  similar,  in  species  and  qua- 
lity, to  that  of  the  other  islands.    About  four 
leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Otaha  lies  Boia- 
bola, which  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks 
and  small  islands,  and  is  distinguished  by  a 
lofty  mountain  in  the  centre.    In  one  respect, 
it  resembles  otur  colony  in  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
banished  malelhctors.     In  all  these  islands 
Christianity  has  made  considerable  progress. 

Of  the  islands  called  the  Mabqussas,  or 
MxNDAif  A  archipelago,  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Society  Isles,  and  extending  be- 
tween 7  degrees  50  minutes  and  10  degrees 
30  minutes  south  latitude,  and  139  and  141 
degrees  east  longitude,  the  most  consider- 
able are  Noukahiva,  which  has  a  circumfe- 
rence of  70  miles;  Ohivaoa  or  Dominica, 
Owahouga  or  Washington,  Taowatte,  or  San- 
ta Christina.  Dominica  is  about  40  miles 
in  circuit,  and  its  inhabitants,  in  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  resemble  those  of  Ota- 
heite; but  the  women  are  more  distinguished 
by  personal  beauty,  and  some  of  them  are 
nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans.  The  natives  of 
the  Marquesas  excel  in  the  art  of  tattooing 
their  bo^es,  and  have  the  demerit  of  being 
cannibals.  Both  Dominica  and  Santa  Ctuis- 
tina  seem  to  be  volcanic  islands :  they  abound 
in  rugged  hills,  rising  in  ridges  directly  from 
the  sea,  and  separated  by  deep  valleys  which, 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  clothed 
with  fine  trees.  The  French  have  very  recently 
taken  possession  of  two  of  these  islands. 

Abcmt  TOO  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ota- 
baitt,  CaptaiB  Vancouver  discovered  an  island 
calM  Optao,  which  forms  part  of  a  gtoap 


called  the  Aubtkax  Iblbb.  "Its  priacipil 
character,"  he  says,  **iB  a  dnster  of  ki^ 
eragigr  mountains,  forming  in  seversl  plsea 
motft  comantic  pinnacles,  inth  petpendieslir 
cliflis  nearly  ficom  their  Bummits  to  the  ks." 
The  tops  of  aix  of  the  highest  hills  seemed  to 
him  to  be  fortified  places,  each  hvring  s  son 
of  block-hooaewithpalisadea.  The  KDhabttsBtt 
whom  he  saw  were  exceedingly  well  made, 
and  had  clieerfU  open  countenances;  they  kad 
no  other  covering  than  a  wreath  roond  the 
vraist,  formed  of  a  long-leaved  plant,  and  were 
not  tattooed.  Their  canoes  were  neatly  made: 
much  better,  indeed,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected fkom  the  vrretched  tools  used  in  rhe 
construction  of  them. 

Eastward  of  the  Society  Islands,  between  the 
parallels  of  14  and  36  degrees  south,  there 
exists  a  multitudinous  group  of  islanda,  and 
what  may  be  termed  incipient  islands,  which 
has  the  very  appropriate  appellation  of  tb; 
Danobbous,  or  Low  AncHirBLAeo.  The 
natives  call  them  the  Paamnto  Islands.  The 
nuOor  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  iiles  u 
the  work  of  the  coral  insect.  They  consist  of 
narrow  ribbons  of  coral  rock,  genetallj  (de- 
scribing a  circular  figure,  and  enclosin;  i 
lagoon,  in  many  instances  of  great  depth- 
These  ribbons  rarely  exceed  an  elevation  c' 
ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lialf  a  mile  is 
breadth ;  they  all  have  the  pandwnn*,  and  lomr 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  upon  them.  The  roar  of  tht 
surf  breaking  on  them  may  be  heard  at  ad:.<- 
tance  of  six  or  eight  miles  off,  at  night.  Muj 
of  them  are  inhabited,  but  not  all  by  the  aune 
race. 

Pitcaibn's  iBULttjt,  the  most  sontherly  of 
this  group,  has  acquired  celebrity  by  a  sinirBlir 
circumstance.  It  has  a  circumference  of  sem 
miles,  and  its  rocky  sides  rise  precipitoulT 
from  the  ocean.  Some  of  its  rocks,  the  loftiei: 
of  which  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea,  are  of  vul- 
canic origin.  It  was  discovered  by  Coalk  in 
1777.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  in  Eorofie 
for  thirty-two  years,  when  an  Ameriesn  cap- 
tain found  it  inhabited  by  persons  who  spoke 
the  English  language.  The  mystery  was  soItcJ 
in  1814.  The  colony  consisted  of  Uie  descend- 
ants of  the  mutineers,  and  their  Otaheitu 
wives,  whom,  in  W89,  Fletcher  Christian  pre- 
vailed upon  to  assist  him  in  seising  the  Booatf . 
Their  ofhpring  had  increased  to  nearly  fifty 
in  number,  and  were  remarkable  for  thdr  mo- 
rality, piety,  and  simpUdty.  In  1831,  vhen 
they  amounted  to  eighty-seven,  fears  began  to 
be  entertained  that  the  supply  of  water  wooU 
be  deficient;  and  they  were  consequently  l^ 
moved  to  Otaheite.  They  were,  however,  soon 
dissatisfied  with  their  new  abode,  and  they  le- 
turned  to  Pitoaim's  Island  in  the  foUovias 
year;  but,  nnfortnnatelj,  they  carried  bsck 
with  them  a  habit  of  dztoking  spirits,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  hanetal  effect  on  their 
moral  and  social  character. 
Eastbb  Islahd,  whidi  Ilea  aeaily  cqa)i» 
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tant  from  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Otaheite,  has 
a  eireiunference  of  35  miles.  It  is  evidently 
volcanic— the  hills,  which  are  lofty,  being 
chiefly  lava;  and  there  being  an  extinct  vol- 
cano at  the  soathem  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  contains  some  remarkable  monuments,  con- 
sisting  of  p3rramidal  heaps  of  stones;  and  on 
acattered  platforms  are  colossal  statues,  or 
rather  busts,  which  display  considerable  art. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  these 
flfCiures  were  the  work  of  men  superior  in  me- 
chanic skill  to  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 
The  plantations  of  the  natives  are  well  ma- 
na^d;    they  regularly  cultivate   the    yam, 


banana,  and  sugar-cane»  and  appear  to  be 
acute  and  intelligent. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  world,  and  such  are 
our  delineations  of  its  wonders  both  in  nature 
and  art;  and  such  are  our  portraitures  of  its 
varied  and  multiplied  inhabitants.  Within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  compendium  we  have  con- 
centrated the  essence  of  a  great  number  of 
copious  volumes;  and,  as  we  have  studiously 
aimed  at  truth  and  accuracy,  we  rest  assured 
that  the  purity  of  our  intentions  will  concur 
vrith  the  obvious  difBeulty  of  oar  task,  to  sag- 
gest  a  ready  excase  for  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions. 
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ofthe  Hebrews.  lA/l.  Mo«e*,  brother  to  Aaron, 
is  bom  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's 
dauKbter.  l&->6  (or  1371.)  Cecrops  brioga  a 
eolony  of  Saites  flrom  Egypt  into  Attica,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  in  Greece. 
Ift&'i.  Job  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  years.  1&46.  Scamander  lands  in  Piirygia 
fmm  Crete,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
lo*>l.  Deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thesaaly.  1-^3. 
Cadmus  carries  the  Pbcenician  letters  into 
Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  1491. 
Moses  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 
and  departs  from  that  kingdom  with  six  hun- 
dred thousand  Israelites.  1453.  The  first  Olym- 
pic games  are  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 
1453.  MoACs  dies,  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yearn.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joshua.  1451. 
The  Israelites,  under  Joshua,  enter  the  land  of 
Canaan.  1444.  First  division  of  the  promised 
land  among  the  Jews.  1438.  Joshua  died,  aged 
one  hundred  and  ten  years.  1406.  Iron  is  found 
in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  cf  the 
woods.  1193  (or  1(195.)  The  Trojan  war  arises 
from  the  rape  of  Helen,  by  Paris.  IIM  (or 
\mn.)  Troy  is  totally  destroyed.  1052.  Darid  is 
sole  king  of  Israel.  1026.  Hiram  began  to 
reign  at  Tyre,  liinti.  The  temple  solemnly  de- 
dicated by  Solomon. 

916.  The  Khodians  began  to  be  powerftil 
at  sea. 

894.  Honey  first  made  of  gold  and  sUver,  at 
Argos.  869.  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa, 
founded  by  Queen  Dido.  814.  The  kingdom  of 
Hacedon  begins.  8U7-  The  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don  commenced,  by  Caranus.  801.  Capua  was 
founded. 

776.  The  first  Olympiad  begins.  772  (or  771.) 
Birth  of  Romulus.  758  (or  732.)  Foundation  of 
Syracuse.  753.  Era  of  the  building  of  Rome, 
in  luly,  by  Romulus.  758  (or  750.)  Rape  of 
the  Sabines.  743.  Commencement  of  the  first 
Messeninn  war.  718.  Samaria  taken,  after  three 
years'  siege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  finished 
by  the  Assyrians,  wbo  carried  the  ten  tribes 
into  captivity.  The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on 
record.    716.  Death  of  Romulus. 

672.  Numa,  king  of  Rome,  died.  685.  Second 
Messenian  war;  it  lasted  twelve  years.    670. 
Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  built  by  a 
colony  of  Athenians.     669.  Combat  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curatii.    640.  Death  of  Tullus 
Hostillus,  king  of  Rome.    621.  The  prophet 
Daniel  bom.     616.  Death  of  Ancus  Martins, 
king  of  Rome.    606.  Capture  of  Jerasalem,  and 
commencement  of  the  seventy  years'  captivi^. 
001.  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  some 
Phoenicians  sail  firom  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa, 
and  return  by  the  Mediterranean.    600.  Thales, 
of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt;  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy  and  philo- 
sophy: returns  to  Greece;  inculcates  general 
BMlooa  of  the  universe,  and  maintains  that  one 
■spnme  intelligence  direcu  and  regulates  all 
Ua  mottons.    Maps,  spheres,  and  sun-dials,  in- 
vented 1^  Anaximander,  the  scholar  of  Thales.  j 
CM.  SoJon  gvte  laws  to  AtVueui.   fAY.1\ic' 


Pythian  games  established  at  Delphi  US.  Tlw 
city  of  Jerusalem  taken,  after  a  siege  of  eiicL- 
teen  months.  578.  Death  of  Tarqniaas  Pni- 
cus,  king  of  Rome.  502.  The  first  comedy  u 
Athens,  acted  upon  a  moveable  scaffold.  iM. 
Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  Persia.  548.  Cyras  de- 
stroyed the  Lybian  empire.  538.  The  kiagdon 
of  Babylon  finished,  that  city  b4>ing  taken  bj 
Cyrus,  who,  in  536,  issues  an  edict  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews.  &M.  The  first  travrdy  ii 
acted  at  Athens,  in  a  wsKgoa,  by  Thenpis,  anJ 
his  itinerant  companion.  Death  of  Semui 
Tullius,  king  of  Rome.  629.  Cyras  died,  mi 
was  succeeded  by  Cambyses.  526.  Learaiarii 
greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  pnbiv 
Ubrary  founded.  516.  The  second  tempfe  «: 
Jerusalem  is  finished  under  Darius.  511.  Tl- 
prophet  Daniel  died.  Sm.  Tarquin,  the  tetni . 
and  last  Roman  king,  is  expelled,  and  Some  i« 
governed  by  two  consuls.  SUB.  ^e  first  cen«.t 
taken  at  Rome. 

490.  Victory  of  the  Greeks,  at  Msratldn 
481.  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  begins  hisetprJ- 
tion  against  Greece.  480.  The  Persian  fiert  >'■ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  479.  Msn>i> 
nins  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Plat«a.  i« 
Ezra  is  sent  from  Babylon  to  Jerasalen,  sns 
the  captive  Jews.  454.  The  Romaas  mdJ  •■> 
Athens  for  Solon's  laws.  431.  CommeocraR'i 
of  the  Peloponesian  war.  404.  Athens  tskra 
by  the  Lacedemonians.  401.  Retreat  of  t-n 
thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon.  400.  So- 
crates, the  founder  of  moral  philosopliy  is 
Greece,  believes  the  immortality  of  the  ml : 
for  which,  and  other  sublime  doctrines,  be  u 
put  to  death  by  his  nngratefU  and  inhmnta 
countrymen. 

387.  Peace  of  Antalcidaa,  between  the  Greekt 
and  Persians.  371.  The  Lacedemonisni  d-^ 
feated  at  Leuctra,  by  Epaminondss.  ^>- 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  338.  The  Ath:* 
nians  defeated  at  Cheronaa.  by  Ptiilip  of  Mi- 
cedon.  334-326.  .\lexander  the  Great,  kio/c  ^i 
Macedon,  conquers  Darius  king  of  Penis.  tr>l 
varioua  nations  of  Asia.  324.  He  dies  at  Bsbr- 
lon;  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  general* 
into  four  kingdoms.  SOL  Battle  of  Ipso*,  in 
Phiygia.    Antigonua  is  slain. 

S85.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  began  his  sstn*- 
nomical  era,  on  Monday,  June  26.  betac  thr 
first  who  found  the  exact  solar  year  to  coar.< 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hoar* 
and  forty-nine  minntea.  Ptolemy  Philsdcl- 
phus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  aeventy-tvro  is- 
terpretera  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  iiu 
the  Greek  language,  which  ia  called  the  8c^ 
tuagint.  280.  Pyrrhoa,  king  of  Eplms,  iavadei 
Italy.  269.  The  first  eoining  of  silver  at  Bone- 
264.  The  first  Punic  war  b^ina.  It  ends  £41 
B.  c.  260.  The  Romans  flrst  apply  thcBiadw* 
to  naval  affairs.  SS&.  T«mple  of  Jaaas.  st 
Rome,  dosed  for  the  flrat  tfane  Jtnee  the  irin 
of  Numa.  225.  Terrible  defieat  of  the  Gasli, 
by  the  Romana.  218.  The  second  Paaie  ww 
begins.  Aimibal  pasaea  the  Alps,  nd  defrsn 
x\m&  ^^«kb»xa  ^  sererml  bsttlei.   fN.  Aaaibsl 
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recalled  from  Italy  to  defend  Carthage.  302. 
Annibal  defeated  at  Zama,  and  the  Cartha^- 
nians  compelled  to  make  peace. 

190.  The  Romans  fint  enter  Asia,  and,  flrom 
the  spoils  of  Antiochus,  bring  the  Asiatic 
luxury  to  Rome.  168.  Perseus  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
167.  The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  of  books 
brought  from  Macedon.  163.  The  government 
of  Judea,  under  the  Maccabees,  begins,  and 
continues  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years. 
146.  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  The  third  Punic  war  began, 
149.  B.  c.  102.  Marius  gives  a  terrible  defeat 
to  the  Teutons  and  Ambrons,  near  Aix. 

83.  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delplii,  consumed. 
64.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  57.  Oaul  snbjn- 
gated  by  Caesar.  66.  Julius  Caesar  makes  his 
first  expedition  into  Britain.  49.  Commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  48.  The  battle  of  Pharsalia,  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  de- 
feated. 46.  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato 
kills  himself. .  The  solar  year  introduced  by 
Caesar.  44.  Caesar,  having  overturned  the  liber- 
ties of  his  countiy,  is  killed  in  the  senate- 
house.  37.  Jerusalem  taken,  and  an  end  put  to 
the  Asmonaean  dynasty.  31.  The  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
are  totally  defeated  by  Octavius,  nephew  to 
Caesar.  30.  Alexandria  is  taken  by  Octavius ; 
upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  them- 
selves to  death,  and  Egypt  becomes  a  Roman 
province.  27-  Octavius,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  obtains  the  title  of  Ai^custus,  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  an  absolute  exemption  firom 
the  laws.  18.  Herod  begins  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  1.  The  temple  of  Janus 
is  shut  by  Augustus,  as  an  emblem  of  univer- 
sal peace;  and  JESUS  CHRIST  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  September,  or  on  Monday, 
December  25. 

ArTBB  CHRIST. 

14.  Augustus  Caesar  died,  aged  76.  33.  The 
crucifixion  of  our  Redeemer  is  referred  to  Fri- 
day, April  3;  his  resurrection  to  Sunday,  April 
b ;  his  ascension  to  Thursday,  May  14.  40.  Pon- 
tius Pilate  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  near 
Vienne,  in  Oaul,  where  he  was  living  in  exile. 
43.  Claudius  Caesar's  expedition  into  Britain. 
49.  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans.  61.  Boa- 
dicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans, 
but  is  soon  after  conquered  by  them.  The 
Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
sacred  documents,  are  promulgated ;  and  Chris- 
tianity makes  great  progress.  64.  Rome  set 
on  fire,  and  burned  for  six  days ;  upon  which 
began  (under  Nero)  the  first  persecution 
against  the  Christians.  66.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  put  to  death.  68.  Nero  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence.  70.  Titus,  the  Roman  general, 
takes  Jerusalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground. 
78.  A  pestilence  at  Rome,  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand persons  died  daily.  79.  Hercnlaneuiii  and 
Pompeii  overwhelmed  by  u  eruption  of  Moont 


Vesuvius.  85.  Julius  Agricola  defeats  the  Ca- 
ledonians on  the  Grampian  hills. 

120.  An  earthquake  destroyed  Nicomedia* 
and  several  other  cities.  121.  TheCaledoniaiu 
re-conquer  fIrom  the  Romans  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland.  Adrian's  wall  censtrocted 
to  restrain  their  incursions  into  England.  136. 
The  second  Jewish  war  ends,  with  the  banish- 
ment  of  the  Jews.  152.  When  the  Christians 
have  been  cruelly  harassed  in  the  Roman  do- 
minions, Antoninus  Pius  stops  the  peraecutfam 
against  them.  188.  The  Roman  capitol  con- 
sumed by  lightning. 

209.  The  wall  of  Severus  built,  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  232.  About  this  time  tbie 
Roman  empire  begins  to  sink  under  its  own 
weight.  The  barbarians  begin  their  irmptions, 
and  the  Gtoths  have  an  annual  tribute  not  to 
molest  the  empire.  269.  The  emperor  Claudius 
II.  defeated  the  Ototha  with  horrible  slanghter. 
274.  Silk  first  brought  firom  India;  the  manu- 
facture introduced  into  Europe  by  some  monks, 
551;  first  worn  by  the  clergy  hi  England  in 
1534.  287.  The  Salian  Franks  established 
themselves  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Rhine. 

305.  Abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 
306.  Constantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 
313.  The  tenth  persecution  ends  by  an  edict  of 
Constantine,  who  favours  the  Christians,  and 
gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion.  314.  Three 
bishops,  OT  fathers,  are  sent  firom  Britain  to 
assist  at  the  council  of  Aries.  316.  Anns  began 
to  disseminate  his  opinions.  323.  Licinius 
twice  vanquished  by  Constantine.  326.  The 
first  general  council  at  Nice.  328.  Constantine 
removes  the  seat  of  empire  fh>m  Rome  to  By- 
zantium, which  is  thenceforward  called  Con- 
stantinople. 337.  Death  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  341.  A  terrible  earthquake  in  the  East, 
and  again  in  358.  363.  The  emperor  Julian 
slain  in  Persia.  364.  The  Roman  empire  is 
divided  into  the  eastern  (Constantinople  the 
capital,)  and  western  (of  which  Rome  conti- 
nued to  be  the  capital.)  each  being  now  under 
the  government  of  different  emperors.  389. 
Agelmundus  chosen  as  first  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 395.  Death  of  the  emperor  Theodorins, 
the  last  sole  possessor  of  the  empire.  400.  Ala- 
ric  invades  Italy  for  the  first  time. 

404.  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland 
revives  under  Fergus.  406.  The  Vandals,  Alans^ 
and  Suevl,  spread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a 
concession  of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 
410.  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alarie, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  412.  The  Vandals  be- 
gin their  kingdom  in  Spain.  417.  Honorius 
abandons  Aquitaine  to  the  Visigoths.  420.  The 
kingdom  of  France  is  supposed  to  commence 
upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond,  but 
the  fact  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans,  re- 
duced to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their 
troops  firom  Britain,  and  never  return ;  advising 
the  Britons  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
428.  Invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  under 
Genseric.  438.  First  certain  notice  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Franka  Iul  ^woiu    •tMS.  *^Xi». 
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BritoDi  are  greatly  harsned  by  the  Scots  and 
Pirts,  upon  which  they  make  loud  complaints 
to  the  Romans,  bat  receiTe  no  assistance.    Con- 
■tantinople  ravaiced  by  fire,  pla(cue,  famine,  and 
earthquake.    447.  Attila  ( sumamed  the  Scounce 
of  GoU)  ravages  the  Koman  empire  with  his 
Huns.    449.  Yortifcern,  the  British  kinfc,  invites 
the  Saxons  to  assist  him  aKainst  the  Scots  and 
Picts.     451.  Attila,  after  raTaginx  France,  is 
defeated  near  Chalons.    Tlie  loss  of  life  in  this 
battle  exceeded  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men.     43S.  The  Saxons,  having  repulsed  the 
Scots  and   Picts,  invite  over  more   of  their 
conntrjrmen,  and  begin  to  eHtablish  themselves 
in  Kent,  under  Hengist.    46.S.  Terrible  earth- 
quake  in  the  East,  which  nearly  destroyed  An- 
tioch.     476.  The  western  empire  ends;  upon 
the  ruins  of  which  several  new  states  arise  in 
Italy  and  other  parts,  consisting  of  Ooths, 
Vandals,  and  other  liarbarians,  under  whom 
literature  is  extinguished,  and  the  works  of 
the  learned  are  destroyed.    In  the  same  year, 
great  part  of  Constantinople  was  consumed. 
496.  Christianity  begins  in  France  under  Clo- 
▼is.      497.  About   this  time  the   Slavonians 
■elxed  upon  Poland  and  Bohemia.    500.  Syria 
and  Phcenicia  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 

506.  Alarie  defeated  and  slain  at  Vougle,  by 
Clovis.  616.  The  computation  of  time  by  the 
Christian  era  introduced  by  Dionysins  the 
monk.  5:29.  The  code  of  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  published.  534.  Belisarius  puts  an 
end  to  the  Vandal  monarchy  in  AfHca.  547. 
Rome  surrenders  to  Totila.  hSA.  The  dominion 
of  the  Goths  in  Italy  is  destroyed.  557.  A 
terrible  plague  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
which  lasts  nearly  fifty  years.  5S5.  The  South 
Britons  are  driven  by  the  Saxons  into  Wales 
and  ComwalL 

6U7.  The  papal  power  begins  by  the  conces- 
sions of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East.  622. 
Mohammed,  an  Arabian  impostor,  retires  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  Saracen  empire.  From  this  period  his 
followers  compute  their  time ;  that  is,  firom  the 
kejira,  or  flight.  627-  Cosroes,  emperor  of 
Persia,  after  a  long  series  of  successes,  is  van- 
quished by  the  emperor  Ileraclius,  and  mur- 
dered by  Siroes,  his  own  son.  632.  Mahomet 
died  at  Medina.  653.  The  Saracens  continue 
to  extend  their  conquests  on  every  side,  and 
retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the  Uoths  and  Van- 
dals upon  their  posterity.  664.  Glass  intro- 
duced into  England.  673.  The  Saracen  fleet 
destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire,  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople. 

711.  The  Saracens  invade  Spain,  and  speed- 
ily subvert  the  Gothic  empire  in  that  country. 
732.  The  Saracens  utterly  defeated,  near  Tours, 
by  Charles  Martel.  741.  Death  of  Charles 
Martel.  750.  The  race  of  Abbas  become  kha- 
Ufk  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 
tbi.  Bagdad  built  by  the  caliph  Almansor,  and 
made  his  capital.  756.  The  Spanish  Saracens 
threw  off  their  dependance  upon  the  eastern 
eidipht.     771-  ChaiYemagnn  ^iecame  w\ft>i^« 


of  France,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Cari  v 
man.  774.  Chariema^e  destroys  the  Lombsr: 
dominion  in  Italy.  7}46.  Uaron  el  BatrkM 
became  caliph.  793.  The  Danes  becin  tbt^r 
ravages  in  England.  8Ua  Charlemagne,  bni 
of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Grrmio;. 
aftervrards  railed  the  Western  Empire.  Hem 
crovmed  at  Rome. 

814.  Charlemagne  died.  800.  The  Normsw 
began  their  ravages  about  this  time.  K».  Ha- 
rold, king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  tub- 
jects  for  being  a  Christian.  K27.  Egbert,  liiar 
of  Wessex,  onites  the  Heptarchy  by  the  niair 
of  England.  838.  The  Scots  and  Pirts  tisTCt 
decisive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  u. 
both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth.  -^^ 
The  Normans  began  their  incursions  >£> 
France.  850.  St.  Anscar  preached  the  iro«H 
in  Sweden.  859.  So  severe  a  winter  that  i!^ 
Adriatic  Sea  was  frozen.  861.  Roric,  a  Gotkif 
adventurer,  erects  at  Novogorod  a  grand  darbj, 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  Hxuia. 
empire.  877«  Commencement  of  tlie  fin<l^ 
system  in  France.  880.  Schism  betmra  tht 
Greeks  and  Latins.  883.  Final  dismemlM>naf 
of  the  Frank  empire.  896.  Alfked  the  Grrtu 
after  subduing  the  Danish  invaders,  oompo^rt 
a  body  of  laws;  divides  England  into  cotuun 
hundreds,  and  tithings  ;  erects  county  coc"*. 
and  founds  the  university  of  Oxford. 

905.  The  Normans  take  Rouen,  and  establi*^ 
themselves  in  Neustria.      912.  Neustria  'a:« 
called  Normandy)  ceded  to  the  Normans.  y> 
The  university  of  Cambridge  founded,    v. 
The  Saracen  empire  divided  into  seven  kiu 
doms.    975.  Pope  Boniface  VII.  deposed  13^ 
banished  for  his  crimes.    979.  Coronation  <«'-■ 
said  to  be  first  used  in  England.     9(«7.  Hsr-: 
Capet  began  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  Fran.- 
991.  The  figures  in  arithmetic  brought  ir." 
Europe  by  the  Saracens.      996.  The  (inula* 
empire  is  declared  elective.     999.  BolefU.' 
the  first  king  of  Poland.     lOUO.  Paper,  uisiii: 
cotton  rags,  was  in  use :  that  of  linen  nz-> 
1170;  the  mantifiacture  introduced  into  E.',- 
land  at  Dartford.  1588. 
,      1UU5.  A  great  number  of  churches  arr  bs-l* 
.  about  tliis  time  in  a  new  and  grsad  K}i<' 
1006.    A  plague   throughout   Europe,  vtu-i 
lasted  three  years.      1014.  Nearly  the  wholf  0: 
Flanders  vras  inundated.     1015.  ChiUreo  fr 
bidden  by  law  to  be  sold  by  their  pamu  i" 
England.    1016.  The  Nonnana  began  to  lava.'^ 
Italy.    1017.  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  obtain 
possession   of    England.      1090.    Mahomrttr 
power  begiiu  to  decline  in  Spain.     IMl.  Tbf 
Saxon  line  restored  under  Edward  the  Coafr*- 
sor.    1043.  The  Tnrits  (a  nation  of  adveatom^ 
from  Tartary,  serving  hitherto  in  the  arnief  •■'- 
contending  princes)  beeome  fonuMakk.  ssJ 
take  possession  of  Persia.     lOM.  LeolS-tr* 
first  pope  who  naiotaiaed  an  arair-    l"** 
The  battle  of  nastiag*.  between  UaroU  ssJ 
William  (sumamed  tke  Battard)  dakeof  >(^- 
mandy,  in  whiek  the  fomer  is  slafeSi  The  dskr 
y»«mM»  VV&i^  of  EniclMid.     lOPB,  Wilbav  »- 
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troduces  the  feudal  law.  Mntical  notes  in- 
vented.  1060.  About  this  time  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines,  or  partisans  of  the  popes  and  the 
Uerman  emperors,  convulse  Italy  by  their  fac- 
Cious  animosities.  1086.  Domesday  Book  com> 
piled  by  order  of  William,  fh)m  a  survey  of  all 
the  estates  in  England.  The  Tower  of  London 
built  by  William,  to  curb  his  English  subjects. 
1087.  First  war  between  England  and  France ; 
which  commenced  the  rivalry  of  tlxe  two  na- 
tions.  1094.  Commencement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  1096.  The  first  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land  undertaken  by  several  Christian 
princes,  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem. 
1099.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

1110.  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  Saxon  prince, 
dies  in  England.  1119.  The  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars  instituted,  to  defend  the 
sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  protect  Chris- 
tian strangers.  1139.  Battle  of  Ourique.  Al- 
phonso  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal.  1152.  The 
canon  Law  collected  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
Bologna.  1157.  Finland  conquered  by  the 
Swedes.  1163.  London  Bridge,  consisting  of 
nineteen  small  arches,  first  built  of  stone. 
1171.  Egypt  conquered  by  Saladin.  II72. 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  takes  possession 
uf  Ireland,  whicli,  from  that  period,  has  been 
governed  by  an  English  viceroy.  II76.  Eng- 
l:iDd  is  divided  by  Henry  into  six  circuits,  and 
justice  is  dispensed  by  itinerant  judges.  1178. 
Commencement  of  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses. 
1180.  Glass  windows  begin  to  be  u&ed  in  pri- 
vate houses  in  England.  1181.  The  laws  of 
England  are  digested  about  this  time  by  Glan- 
ville.  1186.  The  great  conjunction  of  the  snn 
and  moon,  and  all  the  planeu  in  Libra,  in 
September.  II87.  Destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin.  1191.  The  Teutonic 
Order,  combining  war  with  religion,  begins  in 
Germany.  1192.  The  battle  of  Ascalon,  in 
Palestine,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England, 
defeats  Saladin's  very  numerous  army.  1198. 
Bohemia  erected  into  a  kingdom.  1200.  Chim- 
neys were  not  known  in  England.  Sur- 
names now  begin  to  be  used ;  first  among  the 
nobility. 

12U3.  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Cru- 
saders. 1204.  The  court  of  Inquisition  is  esta- 
blished on  the  continent,  to  judge  the  Albi- 
genses. 1206.  Genghis  Khan  began  his  career. 
1208.  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  the 
first  charter  for  electing  a  lord  mayor  and 
other  magistrates,  from  King  John.  1309.  Cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses.  1213.  French 
fleet  destroyed  by  tb«  English  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders.  1215.  Magna  Charta  signed  by 
King  John  and  the  barons  of  England.  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  established.  1227-  Genghis 
Khan  died,  after  having,  at  the  head  of  his 
Tartars,  emerged  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  overrun  all  the  Saracen  empire. 
The  houses  of  London,  and  other  cities  in 
Kn  gland,  France,  and  Germany,  still  thatched 
with  straw.     1236.  The  Mongols  began  their 


irruptions  into  Russia.  1241.  About  this  time 
the  nanseatic  League  commenced.  1248.  Cro* 
sade  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France.  1253.  The 
famous  astronomical  tables  are  compiled  by 
Alphonso  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile.  1SS4. 
Commencement  of  the  Mameluke  dominion  in 
Egypt.  1258.  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad*  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Saracen  empire.  1261.  End 
of  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople.  1364. 
The  commons  of  England  are,  for  the  first 
time,  summoned  to  parliament.  1273.  The 
empire  of  the  present  Austrian  family  com- 
mences in  Germany,  by  the  election  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsborgh  as  emperor.  1283.  Wales  sub- 
dued by  Edward  I.  Massacre  of  the  French  in 
Sicily:  this  event  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  1283.  Prussia  conquered  by 
the  Teutonic  knights.  1285.  The  crown  of 
Scotland  is  claimed  by  twelve  candidates,  who 
submit  their  pretensions  to  Edward  I.,  whence 
arises  a  long  war  between  the  British  nations. 
1291.  Acre  taken  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Franks  from  Syria.  1293.  From 
this  year  we  may  date  a  regular  succession  of 
English  parliaments.  1294.  The  Mongol  em- 
pire begins  to  decline  after  the  death  of  Kublai 
Khan.  1298.  The  Turkish  empire  begins  in 
Bithyuia  nnder  Othman.  Introduction  of  he- 
reditary aristocracy  into  Venice. 

1302.  The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  im- 
proved by  Gioia  of  Naples.  1303.  Admission 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  into  the  French  States-Ge- 
neral. 1307.  The  Swiss  cantons  commence  their 
confederacy.  1312.  Suppression  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  1314.  The  battle  of  Bannoekbum 
between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  de  Brus.  1336. 
The  woollen  manufacture  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Netherlands.  1337.  The  first 
comet  whose  course  is  described  vrith  astro- 
nomical accuracy.  1340.  Gunpowder  and  guns 
first  invented  by  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne: 
in  1346,  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  contributed  to  gain  the  battle  of  Crecy. 
Oil  painting  first  practised  by  JohnVanneck. 
1344.  Gold  first  coined  in  England.  1346.  The 
battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scot- 
land is  captured:  and  battle  of  Crecy,  in  which 
the  French  were  utterly  routed.  1349,  The 
order  of  the  Garter  instituted  in  England  by 
Edward  III.  1352.  The  Turks  first  enter  Eu- 
rope. 1356.  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which 
King  John  of  France  and  his  son  are  made 
prisoners.  1360.  Capture  of  Adrianople  by 
Amurath  I.  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe.  1362.  The  law  pleadings  of  England 
changed  firom  French  to  English.  John  Wick- 
liffe,  an  Englishman,  begins  about  this  time  to 
oppose  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
great  acuteness  and  spirit.  His  followers  are 
called  Lollards.  1371.  Accession  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  1379.  Commence- 
ment of  the  great  Western  Schism,  which  lasted 
forty  years.  1386.  A  company  of  linen-weavers 
from  the  Netherlands  established  in  London. 
1391.  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's 
amusement.    1394.  The  k.uu|<ijaiai&  ^1  ^-"v^^s^* 
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Denmark,  and  Norway,  are  for  a  time  united. 
1396.  Great  defeat  of  Sigitmond  of  Hunfcary,  at 
Nicopolis,  by  Bajaset.  1399.  Order  of  the  Bath 
instituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  lY.; 
renewed  in  1725. 

1402.  Bajaxet  defeated  and  taken  at  Ancjrra, 
by  Tamerlane.  1415.  The  battle  of  Afpnconrt 
gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land. 1416.  Erection  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy. 
1418.  War  of  the  Uustites  in  Bohemia.  1428. 
The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  first  blow  to  the 
English  power  in  France.  1430.  Laurentins  of 
Haarlem  invented  the  art  of  printing  from 
wooden  blocks ;  Gottenburg  afterward  invented 
cat  metal  types;  but  the  art  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  Peter  Schoe£fer,  who  discovered 
the  mode  of  casting  the  types  in  matrices. 
Frederic  Corsellis  began  to  print  at  Oxford,  in 
1468,  with  wooden  types;  bat  it  was  William 
Caxton  who  introduced  into  England  the  art 
of  printing  with  fasile  tjrpes,  in  1474.  1446. 
Terrible  inundation  at  Dort,  in  Holland.  1453. 
Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which 
ends  the  Eastern  Empire.  1460.  Engraving 
and  etching  on  copper  invented.  1461.  Extinc- 
tion of  the  empire  of  Trebisond.  1476.  Defeat 
of  the  Burgondians  by  the  Swiss,  at  Granson 
and  Horat.  1478.  Introduction  of  the  Inquisi< 
tion  into  Spain.  1485.  Richard  III.  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  1486. 
Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1488. 
Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
the  first  standing  army.  1492.  The  Moors  in 
Spain  are  entirely  subdued  by  Ferdinand. 
America  first  discovered  by  Colon,  or  Colum- 
bus, a  Genoese,  in  the  service  of  Spain.  1497. 
The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  South  America 
discovered  by  Americo  Vespucci,  or  Americus 
Vespucius,  from  whom  the  whole  continent 
has  its  name.  1499.  North  America  discovered 
tor  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1506.  League  of  Cambray  formed  against 
Venice.  1509.  Gardening  begins  to  be  regularly 
practised  in  England",  so  as  to  supersede  the 
importation  of  vegetables  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 1513.  The  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  fell.  Completion  of 
the  Swiss  League,  to  the  number  of  thirteen 
cantons.  1517.  Martin  Luther  began  the  Re- 
formation. Eg]rpt  and  Syria  conquered  by  the 
Turks.  1518.  Magalhaens  or  Magellan,  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  discovers  the  Strait  of  that 
name  in  South  America.  He  was  the  first 
voyager  round  the  world.  1521.  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortes.  War  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Germany.  1523.  GustavusVasa  rescues  Sweden 
ttom  the  Danish  yoke.  In  1528  he  ascended 
the  throne.  1625.  Francis  I.  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia.  Erection  of  Prussia  into  'a 
duchy.  1529.  The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its 
rise  Itom  the  reformed  protesting  against  the 
dmrch  of  Rome,  at  the  Diet  of  Spire.  Vienna 
ihiitleuliy  besieged  by  ibe  T\n\&.  \^!»A.U«i\.«. 
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given  to  the  knighta  by  Charles  Y.    15S1.  Tsi- 
cany  erected  into  a  duchy,  fat  the  Medins 
family.    1533.  Conquest  of  Peru,  by  Kana 
1535.  Revolution  at  Geneva;  demoeiaey  aad 
Calvinism  established.    Establishment  of  tte 
Society  of  Jesuits.    1537.  BeUgions  bosses  du- 
solvedbyHemyVIII.    1539.  The  first  Esfliffc 
edition  of  the  Bible  authorized;  the  preaest 
translation  finished  in  1611.    About  this  tiac 
cannon  began  to  be  used  in  ships.    1543.  Silk 
stockings  first  worn  by  the  French  king:  fnt 
used  in  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  U61; 
the  steel  tnme  for  weaving  invented  by  tix 
Rev.  Mr.  Le^   of  St.  John's  College,  Csic- 
bridge,  1589.    1544.  Good  lands  let  in  EajrisB^ 
at  one  shilling  per  acre.    1545.  The  bmem 
Council  of  Trent  beg:ins,  and  continoes  eifk- 
teen  years.    1646.  First  law  in  England  etu- 
blishing  the  interest  of  money  at  tea  perecst. 
1548.  Diet  of  Augsburg.     PublicatioB  of  tbe 
Interim.    1555.  Peace  of  Augsburg.   The  Pro- 
testant religion  and  German  liberties  aenrei 
1558.  Calais,  the  last  English  posaes»kn  ia 
France,  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.   Lntlxr 
died.  February  18,  at  Isleben.    1560.  The  R^ 
formation   in   S«}tland   completed  by  Johi 
Knox.    1563.  The  English  commence  the  ikn 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    15&  The  Tub 
foiled  in  the  first  siege  of  Malta.    1568.  Sfcy 
queen  of  ScoU  seeks  refuge  in  England.  V>'l 
The  Turkish  fleet  defeated  at  Lepanto.   IJJt 
The  Briel  taken  by  the  Dutch  inanncnn. 
Commencement  of  the  struggle  for  libenr. 
The  great  massacre  of  Piotestanu  at  fvv. 
1576.  Origin  of  the  Catholic  League  in  FrsBce. 
1579.  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins.   £n|;liik 
East  India  Company  incorporated;  establiihei 
in  1600.    1580.  Sir  Francis  Drake  retunu  frm 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  An: 
English  circumnavigator.     Philip  II.  of  Spain 
seizes  upon  PortugaL    Parochial  registers  Irt 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  England.     1582.  Pop< 
Gregory  intruduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy: 
the  5th  of  October  being  counted  tbe  Utk. 
1584.  Assassination  of  William  of  Nassso.  tke 
founder  of  the  Dutch  repoblie.     1587.  livy. 
queen  of  Scotland,  beheaded  by  order  of  Ehn- 
beth,  after  eighteen  years'  imprisonment  15i^ 
The  Spanish  armada  destroyed  by  Drake  aad 
other  English  admirals.     15g9.  Coadiea  fint 
introduced  into   England;   act  for  hackaey 
coaches,  1693;  increased  to  one  thooaand  is 
1770,  and  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  ia  UC'l- 
1597.  Watches  first  brought  into  Eai^d  Crmb 
Germany.    1596.  Henry  lY.  passes  tke  edict  of 
Nantes,  tolerating  the  Ptoteataata. 
1602.  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  BmC** 

1603.  Queen  Elizabeth  diea^  and  Janes  VL  of 
Scotland  unites  that  Vingiiffm  with  Eaxtaa' 
and  Wales,  under  the  naoM  of  Gicat  Britsio. 

1604.  The  Gunpowder  plot  diaeovered  at  ^tH' 
minster.  Canada  eokmiai^  by  the  FroK^ 
1606.  Galileo,  of  Florence,  discoven  the  H»i- 
lites  about  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telcawpf. 
T«««atlY  invented  in  Holland.  Qneheefeeade' 
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hy  the  French.  A  fcneral  and  intense  fVost 
took  place  this  year.  1609.  Foundation  of  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam.  1610.  Henry  IV.  murdered 
at  Paris  by  Ravaillac.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Virginia;  which  leads  to  the 
colonization  of  other  parts  of  North  America. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  1613. 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  to  the 
Russian  throne.  1618.  Commencement  of  the 
thirty  years'  war.  1619.  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an 
Englishman,  discovers  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Establishment  of  the  bank  of  Uam- 
burich.  1620.  The  broad  silk  manufacture  in- 
troduced into  England.  1626-27.  The  barometer 
invented  by  TorricelU,  and  the  thermometer 
by  Drabellius.  1628.  The  Hn]<nenots,  or  French 
Protestants,  are  completely  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, after  a  long  war.  1631.  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  gained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  1633. 
The  battle  of  Lutzen,  distingtdahed  by  the  tall 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
head  of  the  German  Protestants.  1635.  Regular 
posts  established  ttom  London  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  &c.  Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nord- 
lingen.  1640.  The  Portuguese  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  1641.  A  dreadful  massacre  in 
Ireland,  perpetrated  by  the  Catholics.  1642. 
King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who 
nad  or  posed  his  arbitrary  measures;  and  a 
civil  w»r  arises  in  England.  1643.  Excise  on 
beer,  a  e,  &c.  first  imposed  by  the  parliament. 
1645.  Charles  1.  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Naseby.  1646.  Episcopacy  abolished  in 
England.  1648.  An  end  put  to  the  thirty  years' 
uar,  by  the  treaty  of  Mnnster.     1649.  Charles 

I.  beheaded  at  WhitehalL  1651.  English  navi- 
gation  act  passed.  1652.  The  Dutch  establish 
a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1654. 
Cromwell  assumes  the  protectorship.  1655. 
The  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica 
from  the  Spaniards.  1657-  Ducal  Prussia 
declared  an  independent  sovereignty.  1658. 
Cromwell  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  pro- 
tectorship by  his  son  Richard.  1659.  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  puts  an  end  to  the  long  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.    1660.  King  Charles 

II.  is  restored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the 
army.  Episcopacy  restored  in  Great  Britain. 
The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppressed  by  the 
nobles,  surrender  their  privileges  to  Frederic 

III.  who  becomes  absolute.  1662.  The  Royal 
Society  established  by  Charles  II.  1665.  The 
plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  sixty- 
eight  thousand  persons.  1G66.  The  great  fire 
of  London  began  September  2,  and  continued 
three  days,  in  which  were  destroyed  thirteen 
thousand  houses.  Tea  first  used  in  England. 
1667.  The  peace  of  Breda.  1668.  The  peace  of 
Aix-la  Chapelle.  1669.  The  conquest  of  Candia 
completed  by  the  Turks,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  1678.  The  peace  of  Nimegnen. 
The  habeas-corpus  act  passed.  1683.  The 
Turks,  who  had  again  besieged  Vienna,  are 
utterly  defebted  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.     Ini^a  stock  sold  from  three  hundred 


and  sixty  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  1685.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  raises  a  rebellion  against 
James  II..  but  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  and  beheaded.  The  edict  of  Nantes 
is  infamously  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Protestants  are  cruelly  persecuted.  1686. 
Terrible  inundation  in  Holland,  by  the  rupture 
of  the  sea-dykes.  1687.  The  Turks  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Mobacz.  1688.  The  revolution  in 
Great  Britain.  France  renews  the  war  on 
the  continent.  League  of  Augsburg  against 
France.  1689.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  are  raised  to  the 
throne.  France  declares  war  against  England. 
A  bill  for  a  land-tax  enacted  in  England.  A 
toleration  act  passed-  1690.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  gained  by  William  against  James,  in 
Ireland.  The  battles  of  Staffarda  and  Fleums 
gained  in  Italy  and  Flanders  by  the  French. 
1691.  Defeat  of  James's  army,  at  Aghrim,  in 
Ireland.  Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Salankemen, 
by  the  prince  of  Baden.  1692.  The  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  defeat  the  French  off  La 
Hogue.  Hanover  made  an  electorate.  169S. 
Bayonets  at  the  ends  of  loaded  muskets  first 
used  by  the  French  against  the  confederates, 
in  the  battle  of  Turin.  Bank  of  England  esta- 
blished. The  first  public  lottery  was  drawn  in 
this  year.  Massacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe 
by  King  William's  troops.  William  III.  de- 
feated at  Neerwinde.  1694.  Stamp  duties  in- 
stituted in  England.  1695.  Namur  taken  by 
William  III.  1696.  Death  of  John  Sobieski. 
king  of  Poland.  1697-  The  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  Turks  routed  at  Zenta.  by  Prince  Eugene. 
1699.  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Turks.  1700.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
attacked  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark. 
He  besieges  Copenhagen,  compels  the  Danish 
monarch  to  submit,  and  defeats  the  Raasiana 
at  Narva. 

1701.  Prussia  erected  into  a  kingdom.  A  society 
is  instituted  in  England  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  James  II.  died  at 
St.  Germain  en  Laye.  William  III.  died,  and 
Queen  Anue  succeeded  him.  1702.  A  vigorous 
war  is  carried  on  against  the  French,  by  a 
powerftil  confederacy.  1703.  St.  Petersburgh 
foimded.  1704.  Gibraltar  taken  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies.  17O6. 
Barcelona  taken,  and  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
reduced  by  the  allies.  17O6.  The  battle  of 
Ramillies  gained  by  the  confederates.  1707. 
The  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Soot- 
land.  1708.  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  battles  of  Oudenarde  and  Turin  won  by 
the  allies,  and  Lisle  taken.  1709.  Peter  the 
Great,  czar  of  Moscovy,  defeats  Charles  XII. 
at  Pultowa,  who  flies  into  Turkey.  The  battle 
of  Malplaquet  won  by  the  allies.  Tonmay 
taken  by  them.  1710.  The  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul.  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  thirty -seven  years.  Battle  of  Alme- 
nara,  Saragussa,  and  Villaviciosa,  io  Spain. 

1713.  The  peace  of  Utttc^C    WW.  "^«W6* 
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signed  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Ac- 
ceMion  of  GeorKe  I.  to  the  British  throne. 
Interest  reduced  to  five  per  cent.  1/15.  A  re- 
bellion in  Scotland.  The  Morea  wrested  flrom 
the  Venetians  by  the  Turks.  17I6.  An  act  for 
septennial  parliaments  in  Great  Britian.  The 
Torks  defeated  at  Peterwardein,  by  Prince 
KoKene.  1717.  The  Turks  defeated  at  Belgrade, 
by  Prince  Eugene.  17I8.  Charles  XII.  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Frederikshall.  1719.  The  Mis- 
Missippi  scheme  at  its  height  in  France.  Revo- 
lution in  Sweden.  Lombe's  silk-tlirowing 
machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erected  at 
Derby.  1720.  The  South- Sea  scheme  in  Eng- 
land began  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  quite  sunk  about  September  29. 
A  ArightftQ  pestilence  at  Marseilles.  1725. 
Death  of  the  czar  Peter  of  Russia.  1727. 
Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  with  suc- 
cess. 1729.  Insurrection  of  the  Corsicans  against 
the  Genoese. 

1732.  Kouli  Klian  usurps  the  Persian  throne, 
aud  conquers  the  Mogul  empire.  1736.  AVar 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  1739.  Peace  of 
Belgrade,  between  the  emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  Turks.  War  is  declared  against  Spain, 
and,  in  1744,  against  France.  1740.  Silesia  in- 
vaded by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

1741.  Revolution  in  Russia.  1743.  Battle  of 
Dettingen  gained  by  George  II.  1744.  Com- 
modore  Anson  returns  flrom  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  1745.  The  allies  lose  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland ; 
]knd  the  Pretender's  troops  are  defeated  at 
Culloden,  April  16,  1746.  1748.  The  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  1750.  Westminster  Bridge  is 
finished,  after  the  labour  of  twelve  years. 

1752.  The  new  style  introduced  into  Great 
Britain ;  the  third  of  September  l>eiDg  reckoned 
the  fourteenth.  Conflagration  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  destroyed  nearly  4000  houses. 
1755.  A  new  war  with  France.  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  instituted  in 
London.  1755.  Lisbon  receives  dreadful  injury 
from  an  earthquake,  Nov.  1.  1756.  One  hundred 
aud  forty-six  Englishmen  confined  in  the  black 
hole  at  Calcutta,  by  order  of  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-tliree 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  Saxony  invaded 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  guns  the  battle  of 
liowositz.  1757>  Battles  of  Prague,  Kollin, 
llastenbeck,  Jiegendorf,  Rosbach,  Breslau,  and 
Leuthen,  in  Germany.  Convention  of  Closter- 
seven.  1758.  Battles  of  Crevelt,  Zorudorf,  and 
nochkircben,  in  Germany.  1759.  Battles  of 
Bergen,  Zullichao*  Minden,  and  Kunnersdorf, 
in  Germany.  General  Wolfe  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  gained  by  the  English. 
Quebec  taken.  176O.  Battles  of  Iieignitz  and 
Torgau,  in  Germany. 

1761.  Family  compact  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Bourbons.  Belleisle  and  Dominica 
taken  by  tbe  English.  17(i2.  War  is  declared 
by  George  III.  against  Spain.  Martinico  and 
die  Kavanna  taken  by  the  ILnf^Wsh.  ?ev«T  III. 


murdered.  American  Philosophical  Society 
established  in  Philadelphia.  1763.  Treaties  ot 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  and  Hubertsbuiifa. 
The  bold  spirit  of  Wilkes  involves  him  in  a 
contest  with  the  court,  and  excites  a  iMme 
over  the  kingdom.  1764.  The  parllaoifet 
granted  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Harriioa, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  by  his  tintf- 
piece.  1765.  His  majesty's  royal  charter  pancd 
for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artists.  Passiaf 
of  the  stamp  act,  which  gave  rise  to  the  resiit- 
ance  of  the  North  American  colonies.  ITtT- 
Expulsion  of  the  Jesnita  from  Spain.  Corvirk 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Genoese.  178B.  Eapi 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Artb 
teeture,  established  in  London.  1770.  Black- 
friars  Bridge  is  opened.  Snrcessrs  of  th^ 
Russians  against  the  Turks.  Burning  cf  thf 
Turkish  fleet  at  Tchesm^. 

1771-  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks  return  vite 
Captain  Cook  firom  a  voyage  round  the  woric. 
having  made  several  important  disroTcries  ii. 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Moscow  ravaged  by  pr?t.- 
lence.  1772.  The  king  of  Sweden  rhaogr*  th' 
constitution  of  that  kingdom.  The  emorrr' 
of  Germany,  empress  of  Ru«sia,  and  the  ki::. 
of  Prussia,  strip  the  king  of  Poland  of  a  cm' 
part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  smnn: 
themselves,  in  violation  of  the  most  wlras 
treaties.  1773.  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  thi 
pope's  dominions,  and  suppressed  by  hi*  bnli. 
August  25.  A  war,  between  the  Russians  toi 
Turks,  proves  disgraceful  and  disastrous  to  th 
latter.  Rebellion  of  Pugatschef  in  Rowu 
1774.  Peace  is  concluded  between  the  Roraiiu 
and  Turks.  Deputies  fhnn  the  several  Amerins 
colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  £r< 
general  congress,  September  5.  April  K>,  '.i« 
city  of  London  petitioned  and  remonstrttf' 
against  coercing  the  Americans.  1775.  Apr!* 
19,  the  first  action  happens  in  America  bet«(t? 
the  king^s  troops  and  the  provincials,  st  Ln- 
ington.  May  20^  articles  of  confederation  uJ 
perpetual  union  among  the  American  pronacfs. 

1776.  The  American  colonies  are  declsrrd.  hj 
the  congress,  to  be  free  and  independent  ttmr*. 
July  4.  Completion  of  the  duke  of  Bridcf- 
water's  canal,  firom  Runcon  to  Minrbeitn'. 

1777.  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  oblucr<i 
to  surrender  hia  army,  at  Saratoga,  to  ib^ 
American  General  Gates.  iBoendiaryattenipt* 
of  Jack  the  Painter  on  Portsmouth  Dock  Ytrd, 
&c.  177s.  A  treaty  of  alliance  coacladeil  at 
Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirtm 
United  Sutes  of  North  America.  Commia- 
sionen  are  sent  to  treat  with  the  Ameriesss: 
but  all  overtnrea  are  rejected.  War  betsrcn 
Austria  and  Pruaaia,  relative  to  the  Bavansn 
succession.  1779.  The  Spaniards  join  tbr 
French  against  Great  Britain.  Alter  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  Sandwich  lalaads,  Capcain  Cook 
loses  his  life  in  a  sudden  coauMnkm  of  tb* 
natives.  Volunteer  corps  established  ia  Ire- 
land, which  led  to  the  grantlnR  varioai  »- 

1^  V>ortant  privileges  to  that  eountiy.   A  vioiRi 
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Torture  in  courts  of  justice  aboUihed  in  France. 
Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  sifcned  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  Protestant  Asso. 
ciators  go  up  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  in 
favour  of  the  Papists.  That  event  is  followed 
by  the  most  darinK  riots  in  the  city  of  London 
and  in  Southwark,  for  several  successive  days, 
in  which  some  popish  chapels  are  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  King's 
Bench,  the  FleeC  &c.  These  alarming  riou  are 
at  length  suppressed  by  the  interposition  of  the 
troops,  and  many  of  the  rioters  are  tried  and 
executied  for  felony.  Dreadfbl  hurricanes  in 
the  West  Indies ;  began  October  3,  in  Jamaica, 
and  in  Barbadoes  on  the  10th.  A  declaration 
of  hostilities  against  Holland,  December  20. 
The  Spanish  fleet  defeated,  and  Gibraltar  re- 
lieved, by  Admiral  Rodney.  Formation  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

1781.  Earl  Comwallis,  and  a  considerable 
British  army,  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  American  and  French  troops, 
October  19.  Hyder  All  defeated  in  the  Car- 
natic,  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  Georgium  Sidus 
discovered  by  Herschell.  Battle  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets. 
1782.  The  Commons  address  the  king  against 
the  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  March  4.  Admiral 
Koduey  obtains  a  signal  victory  over  the 
I'Yench  fleet,  near  Dominica,  April  12.  The 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  of 
George  I.  relative  to  the  legislation  of  Ireland, 
received  the  royal  assent,  June  20.  The  Royal 
(icorge,  of  110  guns,  sunk  at  Spitbead,  and 
nearly  nine  hundred  lives  were  lost.  The 
Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on 
Gibraltar,  September  13.  Treaty  concluded 
betwixt  the  Republic  of  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  October  8.  Pro- 
visional articles  are  signed  at  Paris,  by  which 
the  American  colonies  are  acknowledged  by 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  free,  sovereitfo,  and 
independent  states,  November  30.  A  consider- 
able part  of  Constantinople  destroyed  by  two 
fires.  1783.  Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria 
Ulterior,  and  Sicily,  destroying  a  great  number 
nf  towns  and  inhabitants,  February  5,  7,  and 
'J8.  Definitive  treaties  of  peace  are  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  its  principal  adver- 
saries ;  and,  in  17H4,  with  Holland.  The  Crimea 
and  Georgia  usurped  by  Russia.  A  conveyance 
through  the  air,  in  a  car  attached  to  a  balloon, 
the  ingeniotis  but  hazardous  invention  of  Mont- 
goltier,  is  repeatedly  risked  in  France.  Coali- 
tion funned  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North. 
1784.  The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by 
a  grand  jubilee  at  Westminster  Abbey,  May  26. 
Lunardi  ascended  with  a  balloon  from  the 
ArtiUery-iO'ound,  Moorfields,  September  15 
—the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England. 
17M5.  Disturbances  in  Holland.  The  stadt- 
bolder  deprived  of  his  authority.  Dreadful  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  Iceland.  17Hr>.  Gustavus  III., 
king  of  Sweden,  prohibited  the  use  of  torture 
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in  his  dominions.  Commercial  treaty  signed 
between  England  and  France,  September  26. 
1787'  The  Prussians,  under  the  duke  of  Bmna- 
wick,  take  Amsterdam  by  a  coup  de  main;  and 
the  power  of  the  stadtholder  is  restored.  Im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings.  1788.  In  the 
early  part  of  October,  the  first  symptoms  ap- 
peared of  a  severe  disorder  which  incapacitated 
the  British  monarch  for  the  exercise  of  his  high 
functions;  but  he  recovered  before  a  bill  of  m> 
gency  was  completed.  Order  of  council  iaaaed 
in  France,  by  which  a  double  representation  was 
given  to  the  Third  Estate.  Insurrection  of  the 
Belgians.  1789.  Revolution  in  France,  capture 
of  the  Bastilc.  &c.,  July  14.  1790.  Religioas 
orders  suppressed  in  France.  French  gene, 
ral  federation,  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  insnr. 
rection  in  the  Netherlands  suppressed.  The 
deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  decUure  themselves 
to  be  a  National  Assembly.  The  Parisian  popu- 
lace compel  the  king  and  assembly  to  remove 
from  Versailles  to  Paris. 

I79I.  New  Polish  constitution  formed.  At- 
tempt of  Louis  XVI.  to  escape.  Convention, 
relative  to  French  affairs,  signed  at  Pilnits. 
Destructive  riots  at  Birmingham.  1792.  The 
king  of  Sweden  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  in 
consequence  of  being  wounded  by  Ankerstrom. 
Sept.  2,  massacre  of  the  prisoners  by  the  Pari- 
sian mob.  The  French  revolutionisu  aboUsh 
the  old  government,  and  erect  a  republic,  Sep- 
tember  21.  Battle  of  Jemappe,  November  6. 
1793.  Louis  XVI.  is  unjustly  put  to  death,  after 
a  pretended  trial,  January  21.  By  the  French 
convention  war  is  declared  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder,  on  accoimt 
of  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  princes  to 
the  new  arrangements.  The  queen  of  France 
is  decapitated.  October  16.  Second  partition 
of  Poland.  17M.  An  important  victory  is  ob- 
tained by  Earl  Howe,  over  the  French  fleet. 
June  1.  The  multiplied  murders  committed 
by  Robespierrre  and  his  party,  under  the  forms 
of  law,  are  puninhcd  by  the  law  of  retaliation, 
July  28.  Praga,  in  Poland,  taken  by  storm, 
and  20^000  Poles  murdered  by  the  Russians. 
1795.  The  prince  of  Orange  is  driven  from  Hol- 
land to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Dutch  republic 
is  revolutionised  by  the  French.  The  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  concludes  with  his  acquittal, 
above  seven  years  after  its  commencement. 
Final  partition  of  Poland,  and  extinction  of  the 
kingdom.  Dissolution  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  meeting  of  the  new  legislature  of 
France.  1796.  The  French  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess in  ItiJj,  and  compel  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  cede  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  The  Cis-Alpine 
republic  is  organised  by  Bonaparte,  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  French  defeated  in  Germany,  by 
the  archduke  Charlen.  1797.  A  signal  victory  is 
gained  over  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis,  afterwards  created  Karl  St.  Vincent,  Fe- 
bruary 14.  An  alarming  mutiny  arises  in  the 
channel  fleet  at  Spithead,  April  Id.  It  spreads 
among  other  ships ;  but  is  suppressed  by  the 
spiiit  of  the  goveniTOeQ,v.   ToSt  "^Tssas^  ^kso»- 
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cratinA  Vpnice  «nil  GenDa.  A  ureal  victory 
icaioml  over  the  Dn'cli  rteet,  by  Admiral  Dun- 
can, October  U.  Peace  between  France  and 
Aantria,  siifned  at  Campn  Formic.  October  17. 
IT^H.  A  dreadful  rebellion  in  Ireland,  not 
qnrllrJ  without  much  bloodshed.  8wit«erland 
inTade<I  by  the  French.  Invayion  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  under  Bonaparte.  T\w  Khmoua 
Tirtory  of  Admiral  Nelson,  at  Aboulcir  Aug.  1- 
Piedmont  wired  by  the  French.  ir.»i».  The  war 
againHt  France  rcrommcnccd  by  the  emperor. 
SerinvaiiHtHni  taken  by  Lientpnant-(ieneral 
}Iarri<t.  auJ  the  nultan  Tippoo  killed,  May  4. 
The  directorial  !<;ov«mment  abolished  in  France, 
and  a  new  constitution  framed,  accordinfc  to 
which  Bonaparte  was  to  be  flr«t  consul  for  ten 
years.  Fhiloreof  the  duke  of  York's  expedi- 
tion to  Holland.  Bonaparte  defeated  at  .Acre, 
by  Sir  Siduey  Smith.  Bonaparte  landed  in 
France,  from  Egypt.  1800.  The  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, Kamed  by  Bonaparte.  The  missionary 
system  is  eKtnhlished  on  a  large  scale,  and  an 
insiitiition  i*.  formed,  under  tlic  appellation  of 
the  Chun'h  Mi!>8i«>nary  Society  to  Africa  and 
the  East.  Foundation  laid  of  the  new  London 
Docks. 

iMil.  The  nnion  with  Ireland  takes  place, 
January  1.  The  peace  of  Limeville,  between 
France  and  .Austria,  signed  February  tt.  The 
battle  of  Alexandria  gained  by  the  British 
troops.  March  21.  Egypt  evacuated  by  the 
French,  August  30.  Faul,  the  Russian  emperor, 
is  murdcrwl.  March  24.  Lonl  Nelson  destroys 
the  Danish  fleet  near  Copenhagen,  April  2.  Sir 
James  Saumarcz  defeated  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  near  Cadiz.  l«t»2.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic, 
signed  at  Amiens,  March  27-  Rtmaiiarte  made 
consul  for  life.  Piedmont  unites!  to  France. 
Very  large  and  commodious  docks  are  opened 
for  the  ships  conremed  in  the  West  Indian 
trade:  and  a  new  dock,  on  a  large  scale,  is  also 
undertaken  at  tapping,  by  the  merchants  of 
London.  Conspiracy  of  Colonel  Drspard 
against  the  government.  Fire  at  Liverpool, 
consumed  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,UUU/)0I>. 
ISUi.  The  war  is  renewed  with  France.  An 
insurrection  in  ])ublin.  Ijouisiana  sold  to  the 
1,'nited  States,  by  France.  The  French  seize 
npon  Hanover.  Battle  of  Assaye,  in  India, 
gained  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  IsiM.  The  Duke 
d'Enghien,  seized  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  on  a 
neutral  territory,  is  shot  in  the  night  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes.  Plot  formed  against  the 
first  consul,  by  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  others. 
New  civil  code  established  in  France.  Napo- 
leon chosen  emperor  of  France.  1H(>&.  The  Cis- 
Alpine  or  Italian  republic  declared  an  heredi- 
taij  monarchy,  by  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  Napoleon. 
Great  Britain  and  Kussia  agree  to  a  third  coa- 
lition against  France.  General  Mack  surren- 
den  to  the  French  with  his  army,  consisting  of 
fi^OUO  Aaatrian«,Oct..\'i.  I&estnonble  battle  of 


Austrians  and  Russians  were  defeated  by  ibr 
French,  with  K^at  loss,  I>rrembcr  'i.    t'-tr' 
between  Aastria  and  France  ctmclnded  at  Vrr'- 
burg,  December  26.    Ijord  Melville  impcarbri 
by  the  Commona.     He  was  acquitted,    l**"'- 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  Enxhia. 
January  8.   Joaeph  BonaiMrte  becomes  kiae  ti 
Naplea    and    Sicily.   Febraary  IS.     Battle  cf 
Maida.  gained  by  the  English  in  Calabria.  H'<i- 
land  ia  declared  by  the  French  to  be  a  klDxJocL 
and  Louia  Bonaparte  is  the  new  king.    Tk 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed,  Jnlr  I^ 
Dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Cnnfedenur.aai! 
abdication  of  the  emperor.     The  Fivnck  o:- 
nmph  over  the  Pmssiana  in  the  battle  of  mil 
October  14.     Saxony  erected  into  a  kiMtdra. 
K"«r7.  The  battle  of  Eylau.  Febmaiy  6.   T« 
slave  trade  is  abolished  by  the  British  psri> 
ment.    Paasa^  of  the  Dardanelles  forred  ky  » 
British   aquadron  under  Admiral  DorkvoiU. 
The  battle  of  Vriedland.  where  the  Buuiui 
were  defeated  by  the  French.  June  14.   Tr»iy 
of  Tilsit,  between  Ruaaiaand  France,  condndtd 
July  7.   The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  erNUd a 
favour  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  September;.  Co- 
penhagen bombarded,  and  the  whole  of  tk 
Danbh  navy  sarrendered  to  the  Englisk,  Sep- 
tember 7*    The  prince-regent  and  court  of  Fc^ 
tngal  emigrate  to  Brazil.  November  29i  ui  * 
French  army  takea  posxesaion  of  Lisbon.  Tbf 
celebrated  Milan  decree,  against  British  coo- 
raerce,  was  issued  by   Napoleon.     lJU».  Tkr 
king  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.,  abdicates  the  oimi 
in  favour  of  hia  aon,  who  is  proclaimed  tu 
under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIU  Marrkh'- 
Napoleon,  by  artiflcea  and  threats.  pivwU« 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  to  resign  their  mo- 
tive rights  in  his  favour;  after  which,  th«;  m 
confined  in  the  interior  of  Fiance.     A  an  n" 
bility  established  in  France,  by  Napolcoa.  h- 
turrection  and  massacre  at  Madrid.  Stir- 
Joseph  Bonaparte  asanmes  the  sovn«in?<< 
Spain.  July  IS.    The  battle  of  Baylen  n^vc 
by  the  Spaniards.     Battle  of  Vimiero^  in  Tir- 
tugal,  gained  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  kaf-f. 
The  convention  of  Cintra  signed,  by  wkrB  tte 
French  are  quietly  auffered  to  retire  titn  ifvr- 
tugal.  August  30.      Covent    Garden  Tvrr 
burned  dovm.  September  30.     Iflus.  Bai:^  •< 
Conmna;  death  of  General  Moore.  Janstrr  >' 
A  revolution  in  Sweden.    Oiutavns  Adoipk* 
IV.  is  deposed,  and  his  uncle,  the  dike  oi  S*- 
dermania,  chosen  king,  by  the  title  of  Ckvin 
XIII.,  March  13.   Hostilities  amis  eomntence 
between  Austria  and  Prance^  Aprils.   >'■»•■ 
leon.  after  several  battles,  in  which  he  is  »•• 
stantly  succesaftil,  and  the  Atwtfbns  nicu 
great  losaes,  enters  Vienna,  May  It.  Gsstan* 
of  Sweden  deposed,  and  hia  uncle  niscil  lotkr 
thrtme.   Destruction  of  the  ftroA  iaet.  ii  tbc 
Chareute,  by    hard  Cocknuw.     Divy  Lsm 
Theatre  burnt  down.  Feb.S4.    TbtPopePi^ 
is  deposed  by  the  Fren^  Mtj  17.    TV 


VII 
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.  Battle  of  TalaYera,  in  Spain,  July  27. 
rons  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Walcheren. 
concluded  between  Sweden  and  Rosiia, 
nberS.  Definitive  treaty  between  France 
(Stria,  sifcned  at  Vienna,  October  3.  1810. 
loupe  titken  by  the  English,  February, 
(onment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the 
,  for  a  supposed  libel  on  the  House  of 
ons,  April  9.  The  union  of  Holland  with 
;  declared  by  a  French  decree,  July  9. 
lotte,  the  French  general,  chosen  crown- 
of  Sweden,  August  18.  The  colonists  of 
tela  revolt  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and 

new  government,  which,  after  a  long 
t,  becomes  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
vnch  defeated  at  Bnsaco,  by  Lord  Wel- 
1,  September,  24.  The  Isle  of  France 
3y  the  English,  December  2. 

The  king,  being  incapable  of  acting  as 
gn,  the  prince  of  Wales  is  invested  with 
^ncy,  February  6.  The  British  arms 
h  at  Barrosa  and  Albuera,  in  Spain, 
5,  May  16.  Tarragona  taken  by  storm, 
*8hal  Suchet,  June  28.  Batavia  and  the 
)utch  settlements  in  the  island  of  Java 
ptured  by  the  English,  August.  Mas- 
ifeatcd  by  Lord  Wellington,  at  Fuentes 
,  August  6.  Riots  break  out  in  Notting- 
ire,  among  the  distressed  manufacturers, 
read  into  other  counties.    1812.  Qiudad 

0  taken  by  storm,  by  Lord  Wellington, 
y  19.  The  city  of  Caracas  destroyed  by 
bquake.  Bad«jos  stormed  by  Lonl  Wel- 
,  April  6.  Mr.  Percival,  the  prime  mi- 
is  assassinated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
of  Commons,  May  11.  The  French  are 
d  at  Salamanca,  by  the  English  and 
aese,  July  S2.  The  United  States  of 
a  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 
ench«  under  the  conduct  of  Napoleon, 
Russia ;  but,  after  several  conflicts,  they 
ren  flrom  the  country  with  dreadfU  loss 
grace.  Battle  of  Smolensko,  August  17. 
of  Borodino,  September  7.  Conflagra- 
'  Moscow,  September  14.  Conspiracy 
,  against  Napoleon's  government,   1^ 

October  23.  Battle  of  the  Beresina, 
D  the  Russians  and  French,  November  28. 
rhe  allies  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Gros 
len,  or  Lutsen,  by  Napoleon,  May  2, 
dn  at  Bautzen,  on  the  21st  of  May.  The 
'  Wellington  defeats  the  French  at  Yit- 
une  21.  The  French,  under  Sonlt,  de- 
In  a  series  of  actions,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
asted  several  days,  July,  Aogust.  The 
efeated  by  Napoleon,  at  the  battle  of 
a,  August  27.  San  Sebastian  stormed 
knglo-Portnguese  army,  August  31.  The 
are  totally  defeated  at  Leipsie,  October 
tlland,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and 
usal  states,  are  encouraged  to  shake  off 
nch  yoke.   Several  advantages  obtained 

1  Wellington,  over  the  French  army,  in 
ber  and  December.  1814.  The  allier 
lie  frontier,  with  a  ftdl  determination  of 
3g  the  snbiuissiun  of  France.  Great  Bri- 


tain, Austria,  Riusia,  and  Prussia,  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Chaumont,  engaging  to 
bring  into  the  field  the  whole  military  power  of 
their  respective  states,  or  at  least  150,000  men 
each,  with  a  view  of  crushing  the  dangerous 
predominance  of  France,  and  restoring  the  in- 
dependence of  the  European  states.  Napoleon 
resigns  Spain  to  Ferdinand  YII.     Marshal 
Sonlt  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse.     After 
some  well-contested  battles,   the  combined 
troops  approach  Paris;  the  fortified  posts  are 
stormed,  and  the  city  capitulates,  March  31. 
Napoleon,  having  r^ected  reasonable  terms  of 
peace,  is  deposed  by  the  senate,  and  sent  to 
Elba ;  and  Louis  XYIII.  is  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  Pope  is  restored  to  freedom  and  to  power. 
Treaties  are  concluded.  May  30,  between  the 
French  and  the  confederate  powers,  reducing 
the  kingdom  nearly  to  the  same  boundaries 
which  circumscribed  it  in  1792;  and  the  foreign 
troops  return   to  their  respective  countries. 
The  Spanish  constitution  overthrown,  and  the 
Inquisition  re-established  by  the  degraded  Fer- 
dinand YII.   Peace  is  restored  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
December  24.    1815.  Custom  House,  at  Lon> 
don,  burned  down,  Feb.  12.  Napoleon  emerges 
from  his  retreat,  invades  France  with  nine  hun- 
dred men,  and  recovers  the  imperial  dignity. 
Having  gained  an  advantage  at  Ligny,  he  is 
encouraged  to  attack  the  British,  Belgian,  and 
subsidiary  troops,  near  Waterloo.     He  seems 
to  be  on  the  point  of  prevailing;  but,  on  the 
march  of  Blucher  to  join  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, he  is  chastised  by  a  memorable  defeat, 
June  18.    Paris  is  again  taken  by  the  allies, 
July  3(  the  king  is  restored  to  the  throne;  and 
Napoleon,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  America,  surrenders  himself  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  ship  of  war.    The  disposal 
of  his  person  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
prince-regent,  he  is  confined  in  the  island  of 
St.  Helena.    The  French  are  compelled  by  a 
new  treaty  (November  20)  to  give  up  a  number 
of  their  fortresses  for  temporary  occupancy, 
and  to  submit  to  other  unpleasing  demands. 
By  a  congress  of  princes  and  ministers,  at  Yi- 
enna,  the  affairs  of  Europe,  so  long  disordered 
and  convulsed,  are  deliberately  adjusted.  Biota 
in  London,  respecting  the  Com  Laws,  which 
continued  several  days,  February.     1816.  To 
chastise  the  Algerines  for  their  piratical  out- 
rages, a  British  armament  is  sent  out  under 
Lord  Ezmouth.    Humbled  by  the  ruin  of  his 
fortifications  and  the  destruction  of  his  ships, 
the  dey  consents  to  the  liberation  of  his  Euro- 
pean captives,  and  promises  to  abolish  Christian 
slavery  in  his  dominions.     A  new  state  is 
formed  in  South  America,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.    An  earthquake  felt  in  various  parts  of 
England,  March  20.     Terrible  inundation  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  villages,  in  Prussia. 
Riots  in  London,  after  the  &^».¥^»\&%-v£Ax^o(&sls, 
l)ecem\>CT  ^.   \%Y1 .  "CVt  '^fa^R».-xt^t^s»^.  %sA.>5w 
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monarch  of  France.  Aerial  voyage  from  Vanx- 
hall  Gardens  to  WeilburK,  in  the  German  duchy 
of  Nassau.  1837.  All  the  American  banks  sns- 
I>end  specie  payments.  William  lY..  kinfc  of 
iCnxland,  died.  The  cholera  morbus  ajcain 
ravafced  the  continent.  Queen  Victoria  diiaed 
at  Obildhall,  November  9.  The  new  king  of 
Hanover  (duJce  of  Cumberland)  suppresses  the 
liberal  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Bebellion 
broke  out  in  Canada.  1838-  The  Royal  Ex- 
change destroyed  by  fire.  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  June  28.  Complete  opening  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Slavery 
abolished  in  the  East  Indies.  Renewal  of  the 
rebellion  in  Canada.  1839.  Destructive  hurri- 
cane in  England  and  Ireland.  Imprisonment 
of  the  British  superintendent,  and  seizure  of 
opium,  by  the  Chinese.  Chartist  riot  at  Bir- 
mingham. Termination  of  the  Carlist  rebel- 
lion in  Spain.  Attack  made  upon  Newport  by 
Chartist  rebels.  Reforms  announced  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  1840.  Penny-postage  came 
into  operation.  Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 
with  Ptince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg.  Attempt 
to  assassinate  the  queen,  by  a  youth  named 
Oxford.  Paris  ordered  to  be  fortified.  Alarming 
fires  in  Plymouth  and  Sbeemess  dockyards. 
Attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of  France. 
Acre  captured  in  a  few  hours  by  the  British 


fleet.     Removal  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena  to  Paris. 

ItMl.  Ahnoat  the  whole  of  England  visitH 
by  a  destructive  thunder-storm.     Re-boildiiuc 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  commenced.  Unioa  o( 
the  two   Canadaa  proclaimed   at    Montreal 
Esparteio  elected   regent  of  Spain.     Com- 
mencement of  the  Anti-Com-Law  s^tsuon. 
Terrible   fire  at    Smyrna;    aeveral  thoonnJ 
houses  and  persona  burned.    Thames  tuiKl 
completed  from  shore  to  shore.    Reiignsrion 
of  the  Whig  miniatxy,  and  appointment  of 
their  opponents.     Christitto  insurrection  wp- 
pressed  in   Spain.      The  armoury  and  otker 
buildings  in  the  Tower  were  burnt.    ItMl  Mas- 
sacre of  the  British  troops  in  AfTghaaisuo. 
First  stone  of  the  New  Royal  Exchange  laid  by 
Prince  Albert.     Increase   of  Anti-Com-LaT 
associations.    A  large  part  of  Hambo^  eoa- 
sumed.     Destructive  earthquake  in  St.  Do- 
mingo.   Attempt  made,  by  Francis,  to  asn»<- 
nate  the  Queen.    Insurrection  in  the  Midknd 
counties.     Attempt  to  assassinate  the  qnen, 
made  by  Bean.     Settlement  of  the  botuulaiy 
question  with  the  United  States.  Affghaaiitaa 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  after  the  ^■ 
feat  of  the  AlTi^ians,  and  destruction  of  tkur 
fortified  places. 


MEN  OF  LEARNING  AND  GENIUS. 

N.B.— By  the  Date  is  implied  the  time  when  the  Writers  died;  but,  when  that  period  happen* 
not  to  be  known,  the  Age  in  which  they  flourished  is  signified  by  /.  The  nama  a 
Italics  are  those  who  have  given  the  best  English  Translations. 


BEFOBB   CHRIST. 

907.  Homer,  the  first  profane  writer  and 
Greek  poet,  flourished.  Pope.  Cowper.  Sotheby. 
Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  near  the  time  of  Homer.  Cooke.  Elton. 
87*2.  LycurguB,  the  Spartan  legislator.  600. 
Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetess,  fl.  Feneket. 
&58.  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens.  556.  ^sop, 
the  first  Greek  fabulist.  Crogah  548.  Thales, 
the  first  Greek  astronomer.  600.  Zoroaster, 
or  Zerdusht,  the  Persian  philosopher,  fl.  497. 
Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy in  Ghreece.  Rowe,  474.  Anacreon,  the 
Greek  lyric  poet.  Fateket.  Moore.  456.  ^schy- 
Ins,  the  first  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter.  435. 
Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  fVett.  Oreen. 
Pye.  413.  Herodotus  of  Greece,  the  first  writer 
of  profane  history.  Littlebury.  Beloe.  407. 
Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 
Mitchell.  Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet. 
f^odhull.  Putter.  406.  Sophocles.  Francklin. 
Potter.  406— or,  as  some  say,  50O— Confucius, 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  fl.  400.  Socrates,  the 
Grecian  philosopher.  391.  Thucydides.  the 
Oraek  historian.  Ho6bei.  Smith.  ^\.  Hip- 
jmeimtes,  the  OreeU  pVkys\c\«n.   CUJton.  Wt- 


mocritus,  the  Greek  philoaopher.  359.  Xeno- 
phon,  the  historian.  Smith.  Spelmmm.  Aiki'x 
Fielding.  348.  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopber. 
and  disciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham.  T>ift''- 
336.  Isocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Gillie*.  £>< 
Aristotle,  the  Greek  philoaopher.  Hokbtt.  Py- 
Oilliet.  313.  Demosthenes,  the  Athenitt  ora- 
tor, poisoned  himself.  Lelamd.  Frmutk.  ^ 
Theophrastus,  the  Greek  phaoaopher,  ssd 
scholar  of  Aristotle.  Bmdgeil.  S85.  Theocri- 
tus, the  first  Greek  pastoral  poet.  fl.  F-trirt. 
Poluhele.  ^.  Euclid,  of  Alexandria  in  Egyyt* 
the  mathematician,  fl.  R.  Simuon.  S?).  Epi 
cums,  founder  of  the  Epieorean  phUoaopkr  is 
Greece.  264.  Zeno,  foonder  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. 244.  CaUimackus,  tte  Qreek  ekgiae 
poet.  Tytler.  206.  Archimedes,  the  Greek 
geometrician.  184.  Plautus,  the  RoBaa  cobk 
poet.  Thornton.  159.  Terence*  of  Csrthaie- 
the  Latin  oomie  poet.  Cotman.  liLDiogcoa. 
of  Babylon,  the  Su^c  philoeopher.  1S«.  Pslr- 
bins,  of  Greece^  the  historian.  Uiumftm.  »*- 
Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Crtirk.  GoU. 
Busby.  44.  Jnlina  Caesar,  the  RoBuhlilarisD. 
Duncan.  Diodonu  Sieoluy  of  Qittea,  the 
\mVi«twii\6a^Mnasi,fL  B*fA.    TinmriMi  tl>' 
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Roman  architect,  fl.  43.  Cicero,  the  Roman 
orator  and  philosopher,  put  to  death.  Guthrie. 
Melmoth.  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  hio- 
icrapher.  fl.  Rowe.  34.  Sallust,  the  Roman 
historian.  Gordon.  Rove.  Stuart.  30.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassua,  the  Greek  historian  of 
Rome,  fl.  Spelmnn.  19.  Virgil,  the  epic  poet. 
Drydeii.  Pitt.  fFurton.  Sytntnoat.  11.  Catul- 
lus, Tibulltts,  and  Propertiua,  Roman  poets. 
Grainger.  Dart.  Lamb.  8.  Horace,  the  Roman 
lyric  and  satiric  poet.    Francu.  Botcaven. 

AFTBS  CHBIST. 

17.  Livy,  the  Roman  historian.  Hay.  Baker. 
19.  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 
Huunrd.  20.  Celsus,  the  Greek  philosopher 
and  physician,  fl.  Grieve.  25.  Strabo,  the 
Greek  geographer.  33.  Phsedrus,  the  Roman 
fabulist.  Smart.  45.  Patercnlus,  the  Roman 
historian,  fl.  Newcome.  6'2.  Persius,  the  Roman 
satiric  poet.  Breviter.  Drummond.  Gifford. 
64.  Quintus  Cnrtius,  the  historian  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  fl.  Digby.  Pratt.  Seneca, 
of  Spain,  the  philosopher  and  tragic  poet,  put 
to  death.  L'Estrange.  65.  Lucan,  the  Roman 
epic  poet.  Rowe.  79.  Pliny  the  elder,  the 
Roman  natural  historian.  Holland.  93.  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  fFhitton.  94. 
Epictetus,  the  Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  fl. 
A/rt.  Carter.  95.  Quintilian,  the  Roman  orator 
and  advocate.  Guthrie.  96.  Statins,  the  Ro- 
man epic  poet.  Lewit.  98.  Lucius  Floras,  of 
Spain,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  99.  Tacitus, 
the  Roman  historian.  Gordon.  Murphy.  100. 
Silius  Italicus,  the  Roman  poet. 

104.  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic 
poet.  Hay.  Elphinttotie.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
the  Roman  epic  poet.  Noble.  116.  Pliny  the 
younger,  a  polite  writer.  Mehnoth.  Orrery. 
117.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  Hughe$. 
Thornton.  119.  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  bio- 
grapher. Dryden.  Langhorne.  128.  Juvenal, 
the  Roman  satiric  poet.  Dryden.  Gifford. 
Bndkam.  140.  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geogra- 
pher, mathematician,  and  astronomer,  fl.  150. 
Justin,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Turnbult. 
161.  Arrian,  the  Greek  historian  and  philoso- 
pher, fl.  Rooke.  Justin,  of  Samaria,  the 
oldest  Christian  author  after  the  apostles. 
167.  Pauftanias,  the  Grecian  antiquary,  fl.  Tay. 
lor.  180.  Ludan,  the  humorous  and  satirical 
Greek  writer.  Dimtdale.  Dryden.  Francklin. 
Carr.  Tooke.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the 
Roman  emperor  and  philosopher.  Collier, 
(rravet  Klphintton.  200.  Galen,  the  Greek 
philosopher  and  physician.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

229.  Dion  Cassius,  of  Greece,  the  historian,  fl. 
230.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  the  Greek  poet,  fl. 
Preston.  Ekini.  254.  Origen,  a  Christian  fa- 
ther of  Alexandria.  Herodian,  of  Alexandria, 
ihe  historian,  fl.  Hurt.  238.  Cjrprian,  of  Car- 
thage, suffered  martyrdom.  Manhall.  273. 
Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by 
Aurelian.    Smith. 

3'JO.  Lactantioit,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 


336.  Arius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Arians.  342.  Eusebius,  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  and  chronologist.  Hanmer. 
379.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cvsarea.  389.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  397. 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan. 

405.  Claudian,  the  Roman  poet,  fl.  Hawkins. 
407.  Chrysostom,  a  father  of  the  church.  415. 
Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian.  428.  Eu- 
tropius,  the  Roman  historian.  430.  St.  Augus- 
tine, a  father  of  the  church.  480.  Sidoniua 
Apollinaris. 

524.  Boetius,  the  Roman  poet  and  Platonic 
philosopher.  Bellamy.  Preston.  Redpnth.  529. 
Procopius,  of  Caesarea,  the  Greek  historian. 
Holcrojt.     530.  Agathias,  the  Greek  historian. 

Here  ends  the  illustrious  list  of  ancient  or 
classic  authors,  for  whom  mankind  are  princi- 
pally indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  those  two 
theatres  of  human  glory ;  but  it  will  ever  be 
regretted  that  small  portions  only  of  their 
writings  have  come  to  our  hands.  This  loss 
was  occasioned  by  the  barbarous  policy  of 
those  illiterate  pagans  who,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, subverted  the  Roman  empire ;  in  which 
practices  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
Saracens.  Constantinople  alone  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  barbarians;  and  to  the  few 
literati  who  sheltered  themselves  within  its 
walls  we  chiefiy  owe  the  preservation  of  those 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning, 
civilisation,  and  refinement,  succeeded  worse 
than  Gothic  ignorance— the  superstition  and 
buffoonery  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Europe, 
therefore,  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record 
during  the  space  of  a  thousand  years ;  a  period 
which  historians  with  great  propriety  denomi- 
nate the  dark  ages. 

Yet,  even  in  those  times,  some  eminent  men, 
who  were  comparatively  enlightened,  appeared 
in  various  countries ;  and,  since  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  and  the  invention  of  printing, 
a  copious  and  splendid  list  may  be  exhibited. 
In  a  work  of  general  geography  and  history,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  altogether  just  or  equitable 
to  confine  the  enumeration,  as  in  former  edi- 
tions, to  the  distinguished  petoons  of  our  own 
country:  we  shall  therefore  introduce  many 
remarkable  names  from  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  not  only  in  literature,  but  also 
in  the  arts. 

709.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne;  Wilt- 
shire; excelled  in  poetry  and  polite  learning. 
735.  Bede,  a  monk,  bom  at  Durham ;  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  887.  Photins, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  Bibliotheca, 
Nomo-Canon.  901.  King  Alflred;  history, 
ethics,  and  poetry.  904.  Alcuin,  abbot  of  Can- 
terbury; Yorkshire;  theology,  morals,  and 
poetry. 

I02U.  Ferdonsi,  Persia;  poetry.  1036.  Ebn 
Sina,  (Avicenna,)  bora  in  Usbeck  Tartaiy; 
philosophy  and  medicine.  1140.  William,  a 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  Somenetahite\  4^— ViOk- 
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tory.     IIM.  Peter  the  Lombard:   tcholastic 
theology. 

12U8.  William,  a  monk  of  NewbnrKh ;  Tork- 
■hire;  history.  1209.  Moses  Maimonides, 
Spain;  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law.  1240. 
Robert  Grosse-tete,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  Suf- 
folk ;  theoloxy,  ethics,  and  natural  philosophy. 
1259.  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albaos; 
history.  1274.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Italy ;  scho- 
lastic theolojcy.  St.  BonaTentnra,  Italy ;  was 
highly  distinguished  in  the  same  department. 
1286.  Gregory  Abool-fan^,  Armenia;  wrote 
history.  1293.  Roger  Baron,  Somersetshire  ; 
natural  philosophy,  and  eyery  branch  of  lite- 
ratore.  130O.  Cimaboe,  Italy ;  called  the  father 
of  modem  painters. 

1308.  Duns,  called  Scotas,  bat  bom  in  Nor- 
thumberland; logic  and  scholastic  divinity. 
1321.  Dante,  Italy;  poetry.  Boyd.  Carey. 
fFrigkt.  1332.  Ismael  Aboulfeda.  Syria;  his* 
tory.  1340.  William  Ockham.  Surrey;  the 
school  divine,  fl.  1374.  Petrarea,  Italy;  the 
poet.  )37a.  Boccaccio,  Italy;  wrote  novels 
and  miscellanies.  1384.  William  Wickliffe, 
Yorkshire;  was  the  father  of  the  Reformation. 
1400.  Geoffirey  Chancer,  London ;  the  father  of 
English  poetry. 

1402.  John  Gower,  Yorkshire;  the  poet. 
1415.  John  Huss,  Bohemia;  the  reformer. 
1440.  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bnry ;  was  an  ingenious  poet.  14dO.  Jami,  tlie 
Persian  poet.  fl.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Devon- 
shire, fl.;  illustrated  the  laws  of  England. 
1494.  Politian,  Italy ;  was  one  of  the  revivers 
of  polite  learning. 

1619.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  London ; 
vnrote  upon  theology  and  grammar.  1520. 
Raphael,  Italy;  was  an  admirable  painter. 
Iieonardo  da  Vinci,  Florentine;  a  painter. 
1528.  Albert  Durer,  Germany ;  also  a  painter. 
1630.  Machiavelli,  Italy;  wrote  history,  poli- 
tics, and  poetry.  1631.  Zninglius,  Switzerland ; 
was  a  protestant  reformer.  1634.  Ariosto, 
Italy;  wrote  romantic  poetry.  Harrington. 
J/oeU.  Rote.  Correggio,  Italy;  was  a  great 
painter.  1535.  Sir  Thomas  More,  London; 
wrote  divinity,  history,  politics.  1536.  Eras- 
mus, Holland ;  philology  and  polite  learning. 
1640.  Goicciardini,  Italy;  history.  1643.  Ni- 
colas Copernicus,  Poland;  astronomy.  1546. 
Martin  Luther,  Germany;  was  a  religious 
reformer.  Giulio  Romano,  Italy;  a  painter. 
1647.  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey;  wrote 
poems. 

1553.  Francis  Rabelais,  was  the  Lncian  of 
France.  Urquhart.  Motteiur.  Oxell.  1554. 
Hans  Holbein.  Switxerland;  the  painter. 
1556.  Thomas  Cranmer.  Nottinghamshire, 
archbishop  of  .Canterbury;  the  reformer. 
1558.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  Italy;  wrote 
criticism  and  poetry.  1560.  Philip  Melanc- 
thon  (Schwartserde)  Germany;  vras  a  reformer. 
1564.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  Italy;  ex- 
eaUed  hi  pidnting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Jcbn  Le  Chanve,  or  Ciiv\A,¥ta&c«\  ^tomox*^ 


the  Reformation.  1566.  Yida.  bishop  of  Albs, 
Italy ;  wrote  Latin  poetry.  Pitt.  1568.  Boger 
Ascham. Yorkshire ;  dassicalliterature.  1571- 
John  Jewel,  Devonshire;  bishop  of  Salisbnir; 
protestant  theology.  1572.  John  Knox,  Eut 
Lothian ;  was  a  reformer.  Peter  Ramui  'La 
Ram^e.)  France;  wrote  on  logic  and  philoM- 
phy.    1576.  Titian.  Italy ;  was  a  great  psioter. 

1579.  Camoens,  Portogal;  wrote  poetry.  Uictl-. 

1580.  Palladio.  Italy;  was  an  architect.  15.41 
George  Buchanan,  Dnnbartonshire ;  wrote 
history  and  Latin  poetry.  1583.  James  (called 
the  Admirable)  Crichton,  Perthshire;  wu  t 
universal  genius.  1585.  Peter  de  Eonaaid, 
France;  wrote  poetry.  1586.  Sir  Philip  Si^ 
ney.  Kent;  poems  and  romances.  1588.  Psal 
oC  V^erona  (Paolo  Veronese ;)  shone  ts  s 
painter.  1-594.  Tintoretto.  Italy;  a  psioter. 
1595.  Tasso.  Italy;  a  poet.  HooU.  mfn. 
1598.  Edmund  Spenser.  London ;  a  poeC  VS»\ 
Richard  Hooker,  Devonshire;  wrote ooeeck- 
siastical  polity. 

1601.  Tycho  Brahe.  Denmark;  ealtintel 
astronomy.  1602. 1609.  1619.  Angnstino,  Aodi- 
bale,  and  Lodovico  Carracci.  Italy ;  were  cele- 
brated painters.  1605.  Theodore  Beta,  Franre: 
was  a  reformer.  I6O7.  Rev.  Dr.  John  BainoUt, 
Devonshire :  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time.  1608.  Thomas,  earl  of  Donet 
wrote  poeory.  1609.  James  Arminius.  HoQu^ 
theology.  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  Fiance 
Latin  poetry  and  criticism.  1615. 1635.  Frascn 
Beaumont,  Leicestershire :  and  John  Fletcher, 
Northamptonshire;  dramatic  pieces.  loU- 
William  Shakspeare.  Warwickshire ;  ti^cedies 
and  comedies.  Cervantes,  Spain ;  romance  o( 
Don  Quixote.  I6I7.  Thoanos  (de  Thoo, )  Pant; 
history.  1618.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Devonshire ; 
history.  1622.  John  Napier,  of  Merefaiston: 
discovered  the  logarithms.  1623.  WilUani 
Camden,  London ;  wrote  history  and  antiqui- 
ties. 1634.  Mariana,  Spain;  history.  VSX. 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  London ;  natural 
philosophy,  and  literature  in  general.  Lance- 
lot Andrews,  London ;  bish^  of  Win^eitcr. 
theology.  1628.  Malherbe,  France:  poetry. 
1630.  Kepler,  Germany;  astronomy.  KM- 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Norfolk ;  was  a  judge  wi « 
vrriter  upon  law.  1636.  OttvUa.  Italy;  vnte 
history.  Famevntrth.  Lap*  4e  Vega,  Maiiid; 
dramatie  pieces.  I8S7.  Be^javun  Joamm,  Loo. 
don:  the  drama,poems.  1638.  Janao^ Holland: 
bishopoCYpres:  theology.  1639.  Philip  Mas- 
singer,  Wilts :  dramatic  pieces.  Martin  Opitx. 
Silesia,  vras  the  fkther  of  Gterman  poeoy. 
1640.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Babeas,  Antwetp  orCo- 
l(%ne ;  a  painter  of  the  Flemish  a^ooL  IMl- 
Menrsius,  Holland;  wrote  on  r*nii**^  aati- 
quities.  Domenichinot  Italy;  was  a  painter. 
Vandyek,  Netherlands ;  a  painter.  IMS.  Ga- 
lileo Galilei.  Italy:  atndlKlBanralpUloaophj. 
Guido.  Italy  i  was  a  painter.  liM.  Williasi 
Chillingwoith.  Oxford;  wrate  on  thaology- 
BentivogUo.  Italy:  Uatoiy.  lettm.  IM- 
Grotins  (Groot,)  HoUand;  dirlnl^.  dvil  !■«• 
V>^v«\aTS,  and  phOolosy.      QtmikiL  Maiiidi 
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poems  and  miscellnnies.  164A.  Edward.  Lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  Montfiomeryshire  ;  his- 
tory, and  deistical  philosophy.  Marin  Mer- 
senne,  France:  natural  philosophy.  Yoiture, 
France;  poetry  and  miscellanies.  1(>49.  Wil- 
liam Dnimmond,  of  Ilawthomden,  Scotland ; 
history  and  poetry.  Teniers,  Antwerp,  was  a 
Flemish  painter.  1650.  Rend  Des  Cartes, 
France ;  wrote  on  philosophy. 

1631.  Inifco  Jones,  London,  was  an  able  ar- 
chitect. 1653.  Salmasius  (Saamaise.)  Paris; 
wrote  on  classical  criticism.  1654.  John  Sel- 
den,  Sussex ;  antiquities,  law  of  nations.  1655. 
Gassendi,  France :  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy. ir<56.  James  Usher,  Dublin;  archbishop 
of  ArmaKh;  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and 
theological  criticism.  1657-  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey, Kent :  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  1660.  James  Cats,  UoUand;  wrote 
poetry.  16€'2.  Pascal,  France;  provincial  let- 
ters. 1665.  Nicolas  Ponssin,  France;  was  a 
capital  painter.  1666.  Guercino,  Italy;  a 
painter.  1667-  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cambridfre, 
bishop  of  Down ;  wrote  on  theoloKy-  Abra- 
ham Cowley,  London;  poetry.  1668.  Rem- 
brandt, UoUand :  was  a  painter  of  the  Flemish 
school.  1671.  Bourdon,  France;  a  painter. 
1G72.  John  Wilkins,  Northamptonshire,  bishop 
of  Chester:  wrote  on  divinity  and  philosophy. 
1073.  Moli^re,  France;  comedies.  Salvator 
Kosa,  Italy ;  was  a  painter.  1674.  John  Mil- 
ton, London:  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost.  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Wilts ;  history. 
IG77.  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Ixindon ;  natural 
philosophy  and  theology.  Thomas  Hobhes, 
Wilts;  was  a  sceptical  philosopher.  1680. 
Samuel  Butler,  Worcestershire;  wrote  bur- 
le!»que  poetry.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Germany ;  was 
R  painter.  The  duke  de  la  Rochefoncault, 
France;  wrote  maxims,  reflections,  and  me- 
moirs. Brmini,  Italy ;  was  a  sculptor.  1682. 
Claude,  of  Lorraine ;  a  painter.  Murillo,  Spain ; 
also  a  painter.  1683.  Francis  Meseray,  France; 
wrote  history.  Algernon  Sidney;  politics. 
16H4.  Peter  Comeille,  France;  tragedies.  16%. 
Thomas  Otway,  Sussex ;  tragedies  and  come- 
dies. 1G87.  George,  duke  of  Bnckiogham; 
comedies.  Edmund  Waller,  Warwickshire; 
poem!*,  speeches,  letters,  &c.  1688.  Dr.  Ralph 
Cudworth,  Somersetshire ;  theology  and  meta- 
physics. John  Bunyan,  Bedfordshire;  the 
IMiCrim's  Progress.  1G89.  Dr.  Thomas  Syden- 
ham, Dorsetshire ;  medicine.  1690.  Nathaniel 
Lee,  London;  tragedies.  Robert  Barclay, 
Edinburgh;  Apology  for  the  Quakers.  1691. 
Robert  Boyle,  Ireland;  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy. Richard  Baxter,  Shropshire ;  theology. 
in>M.  John  Tillotson,  Yorkshire;  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  sermons.  Pufendorff,  Germany; 
history,  and  the  law  of  nations.  1695.  Huy- 
sens,IIolland;  mathematics  and  astronomy.  La 
Fontaine,  France;  fables  and  tales.  Henry 
Turcell;  Orpheus  Britannicus.  1696.  The 
Marchioness  of  Sevigne,  France ;  letters.  1697. 
liedi,  Italy;  medicine,  natural  history,  and 
poetry.     1099.  Sir  William  Temple,  London; 


politics  and  miscellanies.  170O.  John  D17- 
den,  Northamptonshire;  poems  and  dnmatie 
pieces. 

1702.  Robert  Uooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  philoso- 
phical and  mechanical.  1703.  Gmvius,  Ger- 
many; classical  antiquities  and  criticism. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Kent ;  divinity,  logic,  and 
mathematics.  1704.  John  Locke,  Somerset* 
shire ;  divinity,  metaphysics,  politics.  Lonii 
Bourdaloue,  France;  sermons.  Jamea  Boa- 
suet,  France,  bishop  of  Meaux;  divinity  and 
history.  Luca  Gionlano,  Italy;  was  an  emi- 
nent painter.  Egbert  Heemskirk,  Holland;  a 
painter  of  fanciful  subjects.  Sir  Roger  I/Es- 
trange, Norfolk;  politics,  translations.  1705- 
James  Bemouilli,  Switzerland;  wrote  on  the 
mathematics.  I706.  John  Ray,  Essex;  theology 
and  botany.  Peter  Bayle,  France ;  critical  bio- 
graphy. John  Baptist  Duhamel,  France;  the- 
ology, mathematics.  John  Eveljm,  Surrey ; 
arboriculture,  gardening,  and  miscellaneous. 
1707.  Simon  Patrick,  Lincolnshire,  bishop  of 
Ely;  theology.  George  Farquhar,  London- 
derry; comedies.  Vincent  Filici^a,  Italy;  an 
eminent  poet.  Vauban,  France;  was  a  great 
military  engineer.  Gerard  Edelinck,  Antwerp ; 
a  celebrated  engraver.  1708.  John  Philips,  Ox- 
fordshire;  poetiy.  Joseph  Pitton  de  Tonme- 
fort,  France;  botany,  travels.  17IO.  Esprit 
Flechier,  France ;  bishop  of  Nismes;  wrote  ser- 
mons, orations,  biography.  Simon  Yerelst, 
Holland;  a  celebrated  flower  painter.  171I. 
Nicolas  Boilean,  France;  poems.  Henry  Dod- 
well,  Dublin;  metaphysician  and  antiquary. 
1712.  Dr.  William  King,  London;  poet,  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  1713.  Antony,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire;  characteristics. 
Carlo  Maratti,  Italy ;  shone  as  a  painter.  Co- 
relli«  Italy;  a  musical  composer.  Godfrey 
Bidlo,  Holland ;  a  celebrated  anatomist.  1714. 
Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  Yorkshire;  a  celebrated 
physician.  Sebastian  le  Clerc,  FnAice;  an 
eminent  engraver,  and  writer  on  geometry  and 
architecture.  Matthew  Henry,  Shropshire; 
theology,  biblical  commentary,  biography.  1715. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury; wrote  on  divinity,  history,  &c  William 
Wycherley,  Shropshire;  comedies.  Fenelon 
Francis  de  la  Salignac  de  la  Motte,  France, 
archbishop  of  Cambray;  the  romance  of  Te- 
lemachns,  political  morality.  Malebranche, 
France;  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  17I6. 
James  Grronovius,  Germany;  classical  anti- 
quities and  criticism.  Godfrey  Leibnits,  Ger- 
many; mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Robert  South,  Middlesex;  sermons  and  con- 
troversiid  divinity.  17>7.  Thomas  Pamell, 
Dublin;  poems.  1718.  Nicolas  Rowe,  Bedford- 
shire ;  dramatic  pieces.  Richard  Cumberland, 
London;  philosophy,  antiquities.  1719.  Joseph 
Addison,  Wiltshire ;  Spectator,  poems,  polities. 
Rev.  John  Flamateed,  Derbyshire ;  astronomy. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Yorkshire ;  was  a  physician 
and  a  poet.  John  Hughes,  Wiluhire;  poema, 
j  dramas,  and  essays.  Jacob  Hoabrakea«  Bxw 
I  land;  an   encTMcc.     \1^.  «vcb«9&  V>efiM« 
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DeTonahire;  historiau  and  orientalist.  Ann 
Dacier,  France;  celebrated  critic  and  trans- 
lator. Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  Ireland; 
Ulet  and  memoirs.  1721.  Dr.  John  Keill, 
Edinhnrxh;  wrote  upon  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  Matthew  Prior,  London;  poetry. 
1722.  Charles  Leslie,  Ireland;  theoloKical  and 
political  works.  Andrew  Dacier,  France ;  cri- 
tic and  translator;  the  husband  of  Madam 
Dacier.  1723.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  London; 
was  a  Tery  able  architect.  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  Germany;  a  painter.  Susannah  Centlirre, 
Lincolnshire;  dramatist.  Anthony  Lewen- 
hoek,  Holland;  natural  philosophy.  1724. 
Rev.  William  WoUaston,  Staffordshire;  wrote 
on  theoloicical  philosophy.  1725.  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  France;  History  of  Enxland. 

1726.  Sir  John  Vanbni{;h,  London ;  comedies. 
Jeremy  Collier,  Cambridgeshire;  history,  es- 
says, theology,  miscellaneous.  1727.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Lincolnshire;  natural  philosophy. 
1728.  Gabriel  Daniel,  France;  history,  miscel- 
laneous. 1729.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich; 
divinity,  natural  philosophy,  and  classical  cri- 
ticism. William  Congreve,  Yorkshire ;  drama- 
tic pieces.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin ;  come- 
dies and  periodical  papers.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  Wiltshire;  poetry,  medicine,  miscella- 
neous. 1730.  Elijah  Fenton,  Staffordshire; 
poems,  translation,  biography.  James  Saurin, 
France;  sermons  and  theology.  1731.  Francis 
Atterbury,  Buckinghamshire,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester; sermons  and  controversial  pieces. 
Daniel  Defoe,  London;  history,  novels,  poli- 
tics, trade.  1732.  John  Gay,  Devonshire; 
poems  and  dramatic  pieces.  1733.  John  Den- 
nis, London;  critic  and  dramatist.  1734.  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  Dorsetshire ;  painter.  George 
Ernest  Stahl,  Germany ;  an  eminent  chymist. 
1733.  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearns-shire;  me- 
dicine, miscellanies.  Viscount  Lansdowne, 
poems  and  miscellanies.  William  Derham, 
Worcestershire ;  theology.  1736.  George  Sale, 
Kent;  historian  and  orientalist.  JohnLeclerc, 
Geneva;  criticism  and  miscellanies.  1737. 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  Somersetshire;  devotional 
pieces  and  miscellanies.  Edward  Lovibond, 
Middlesex ;  poems.  1733.  Herman  Boerhaave, 
Holland;  medicine.  1739.  Charles  Jervas,  Ire- 
land ;  a  painter.  George  Lillo,  London ;  a  dra- 
matist. Nicholas  Sanderson,  Yorkshire;  a 
celebrated  blind  mathematician.  1740.  Philip 
Baratier,  Germany;  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
for  his  years.  John  Abernethy,  Ireland;  ser- 
mons and  controversial  theology.  JethroTull, 
Oxfordshire;  husbandry.  Thomas  Tickell, 
Cumberland;  poems.  Ephraim  Chambers, 
Westmoreland;  cyclopiedia.  1741.  John  Bap- 
tist Rousseau,  Paris;  wrote  poetry.  Cardinal 
Folignac,  France;  Latin  poetry.  Peter  Bur- 
man,  Holland;  classical  criticism.  Berard 
de  Montfaucon,  France ;  antiquary.  1742.  Dr. 
Edmnnd  Halley,  London ;  natural  philosophy, 
aitronomy,  and  navigation.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Bmtltj,  YorkshiTe;  c\a&«Vc«\  \eaxQvu\i  and  cri- 
tieiiin.    John  BaptV«t  M.a&»\\o\!k,  'St«svc«\  wt- 


mons.      Nicholas  Amhurst,   Kent;  politicsl 
writer.    John  Frederick  Norden,  Denmark;  a 
celebrated  traveller.    1743.  Chevalier  Ramtey. 
Scotland;   biography,   miscellanies.     Uennr 
Carey,  London;  dramatist  and  musical  com- 
poser.    Robert  Ainsworth,  Lancashire;  Ini- 
cographer,  grammarian,  and  antiquary.    Joha 
Baptist  Duhalde,  France;  geography,  pceau. 
1744.  Alexander  Pope.  London ;  poetry.    John 
Theophilus  Deaaguliers,  France ;  experimental 
philosophy.    John  Anstis,  Comvrall ;  hrraldfy, 
antiquities.    1745.  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dnbhn: 
poetry,  politics,  and  miscellaniea.    1746.  Cohn 
Maclaurin,  Argyleshire;  natural  philosophj. 
Thomas  Southeme,  Dublin;  dramatie  vriur- 
1747.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Seed,  Cumberland;  lo^ 
mons.    Dr.  Francis  Hntcheson,  Ayrshire;  mo- 
ral philosophy.  Alan  Rene  la  Sage,  France;  no- 
velist and  dramatist.   John  Barbeyrac,  Fnusn; 
law  of  nations,  miscellanies.     )74&  Jamev 
Thomson,    Roxburghshire;    poetry  and  tk 
drama.     Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  HanU;  divi- 
nity, logic,  philosophy,  poetry.   William  Kent. 
Yorkshire;  punter  and  landscape  gardener. 
1749.  William  Ged.  Scotland;  inventor  of  ttmo- 
type.    Ambrose  Philips,  Leicestershire;  poet, 
dramatist,  and  essayist.    John  Van  HoTsoa. 
Holland;  a  celebrated  painter.    i750.  Bev.I>r. 
Conyers  Middleton,  Yorkshire;  theolof^  aai 
classical  biography.   Aaron  Bill,  Westminitrr, 
poems,  dramas,  essays,  and  miscellanies.  John 
James  Burlamaqui,  Geneva;  law  of  natioEt 
Lewis  Anthony  Muratori,  Italy;  annalist  aoi 
antiquary. 

170 1.  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  London;  was  ao 
eminent  dissenting  minister.  Heniy,  ViMooix 
Bolingbroke,  Surrey ;  wrote  on  politics  and  me- 
taphysics. Benjsmin  Robins,  Sometsetshire; 
an  eminent  mathematician.  1752.  Joseph  But- 
ler, Berkshire,  bishop  of  Durham ;  the  Analocj 
of  Religion.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Ireland;  aasa- 
ralist.  William  Whiston,  Leicestershire  ;p!0- 
logy,  astronomy,  translation.  Thomas  Start- 
house;  divinity,  biblical  commentation.  Vri- 
liam  Cheselden,  Leicestershire;  surgery,  ana- 
tomy. Charles  Folard,  France;  tactics  anJ 
fortification.  1753.  George  Berkeley,  Kil- 
kenny, bishop  of  Cloyne;  theology  and  phiio- 
Bophy.  Dr.  James  Foster,  Devonshire;  theo- 
logy. 1754.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London;  meat- 
cine.  Henry  Fielding,  Somersetshire;  novels 
and  comedies.  James  Gibbs,  Scotland;  an 
eminent  architect.  Thomas  Carte,  Warwick- 
shire;  historian  and  biographer.  Abraham 
Demoivre,  France ;  mathematician.  17a5-  Tse 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  Prance ;  Spirit  of  Lass. 
John  Lawrence  Mosheim,  Germany;  history 
and  theology.  Luiglet  Dnftresaoy,  France: 
chronology.  Gilbert  West;  poems,  trsaslft- 
tions,  theology.  1756.  William  CfdliBS,  S«s- 
sex;  poetry.  George  Vertu^  Westminster;  as 
engraver.  Ren^  Anthony  Reanmur,  Fisace; 
natural  philosophy.  1757.  Fontendle,  Fnaen 
philosophy  and  miacellantes.  Edwvd  Moor^ 
Berkshire;  poems,  dranuii^ 
^  Y.^'vvt^,  \Aadon ;  critic^ 
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poet.  AaKOBtin  Calmet,  France ;  history,  and 
biblical  antiquities.  1758.  James  Hervey, 
Northamptonshire;  Meditations.  Allan  Bam- 
say,  Scotland ;  poet.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Con- 
necticut; sermons  and  metanhjrsics.  1759. 
Handel,  Germany;  music.  KJdst,  Germany; 
poems.  Maupertuis,  France;  natural  philo- 
sophy. Joseph  Ames,  Norfolk;  typographical 
antiquary.  1760.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  Staf- 
fordshire; poems.  1761.  Thomas  Sherlock, 
London,  bishop  of  London ;  sermons  and  con- 
troversial divinity.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Kent; 
bishop  of  Winchester;  polemic  theology. 
Samuel  Richardson,  Derbyshire;  novels.  1762. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montaji^e ;  Letters,  Poems. 
Dr.  James  Bradley ;  a  celebrated  astronomer. 
Geminiani,  Italy;  a  celebrated  musical  com- 
poser. Prosper  Joliot  de  Crebillon,  France; 
an  eminent  dramatist.  Thomas  Simson.  Lei- 
cestershire; mathematician.  Dr.  S.  Hales, 
Kent;  vegetable  physiology.  1763.  William 
Shenstone,  Shropshire;  poems.  John  Byron, 
Lancashire;  poems.  1764.  Dr.  John  Leland, 
Lancashire;  was  a  defender  of  Christianity 
against  Deism.  Charles  Churchill;  wrote 
poems.  Robert  Dodsley,  Notts ;  poems,  plays, 
and  miscellanies.  Robert  Lloyd;  poemi,  &c. 
William  Hogarth,  London;  excelled  in  hu- 
morous and  characteristic  painting.  1765.  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  Hants.;  religious,  moral, 
and  tragic  poetry.  David  Mallet,  Scotland; 
poems,  plays,  &c.  1768.  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne, 
Ireland ;  Sermons,  Sentimental  Journey,  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  Bonnel  Thornton,  London; 
miscellanies.  Thomas  Seeker,  Notts,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  sermons,  and  theologi- 
cal works.  1770.  Thomas  Gray,  London; 
poems.  Dr.  Mark  Akenside,  Northumberland; 
poems.  Thomas  Chatterton,  Bristol;  imita- 
tions of  ancient  poetry,  poems,  and  miscella- 
nies. George  Whitfield,  Gloucestershire; 
founder  of  the  sect  which  bears  his  name.  Dr. 
John  Jortin,  London;  biog^phy,  criticism, 
theology. 

1771.  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dunbartonshire; 
history  and  novels.  1772.  Helvetius,  France; 
metaphysics.  1773.  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
London ;  letters,  miscellanies.  George,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Worcestershire;  history  and  poetry. 
Dr.  John  Hawkesworth ;  novels,  voyages,  mis- 
cellanies. 1774-  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Ireland; 
poetry,  history,  and  the  comic  drama.  M.  de 
Condamine,  France;  mathematician,  travels. 
Professor  Gmelin,  Germany ;  natural  history, 
travels.  1776.  David  Hume,  Edinburgh ;  history 
and  metaphysics.  John  Harrison,  Yorkshire; 
inventor  of  the  time-keeper.  Dr.  Maty,  Hol- 
land; criticism.  1777*  Samuel  Foote,  Corn- 
wall; comedies.  1778.  Linnaeus,  (VonLinnft.) 
Sweden;  natural  history.  Toltaire,  France; 
history,  the  drama,  miscellanies.  John  James 
Rousseau,  Geneva,  was  an  eccentric  philoso- 
pher ;  novels  and  miscellanies.  1779.  William 
Warburton,  Nottinghamshire,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester ;  wrote  on  theology  and  criticism.  David 
Garrick,  Herefbrd;  flourished  as  the  British 
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Roscius;  plays,  prologues,  &c.  Dr.  John 
Armstrong,  Boxburghsbire;  wrote  poems.  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Herts;  plays,  poems,  criticism.  Dr. 
Ashe;  English  dictionary.  1780.  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  London ;  was  a  learned  and  elegant 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England.  Jamei 
Highmore,  London;  a  painter.  John  Bell, 
Scotland;  travels  to  China.  1781.  Solomon 
Gessner,  Switzerland;  wrote  the  Death  of  Abel. 
1782.  Henry  Home,  lord  Kames,  Scotland; 
metaphysics,  morals,  laws,  and  criticism.  M. 
Bemouilli,  Switzerland;  mathematics.  1788. 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanarkshire ;  medicine. 
John  d'Alembert,  France;  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. Leonard  Euler,  Germany;  mathematics 
and  miscellanies.  1784.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Staffordshire;  lexicography,  biography, essays, 
and  poetry.  M.  Diderot  France ;  novels,  criti- 
cism, metaphysics,  and  mathematics.  1785. 
Richard  Glover,  London;  epic  and  tragic  poetry. 
William  Whitehead,  Cambridge,  poet-laureate; 
poems  and  plays.  1786.  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Lon- 
don, physician;  politics,  miscellanies.  1787- 
Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  Hants;  bishop  of  London; 
biblical  criticism  and  grammar.  Soame  Jenjms, 
London ;  poems,  metaphysics,  and  miscellanies. 
Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  Lancashire ; 
theology  and  metaphysics.  1788.  Thomas 
Gainsborough.  Suffolk;  was  a  distinguished 
painter.  George  Louis  le  Clerc,  Count  de 
Buffon,  France;  wrote  on  natural  history. 

1789.  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke ;  novels  and  plays. 

1790.  Dr.  William  Cullen,  Lanarkshire;  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Bei^amin  Franklin,  Boston,  New 
England;  natural  philosophy  and  miscellanies. 
Adam  Smith,  Fifeshire;  moral  and  political 
philosophy.  I79O,  1800.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  Hants;  poetry,  criticism,  and  miscel- 
lanies. 1791.  Biev.  John  Wesley,  Lincolnshire; 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Methodists.  Mn. 
Macaulay  Graham,  Kent;  history  and  politics. 
Mozart,  Germany;  a  musician  and  composer. 
1792.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Devonshire;  wrote 
discourses  on  the  art  of  painting,  which  he  so 
ably  cultivated.  1793.  Dr.  William  Robertson, 
Edinburgh ;  history.  Anthony  Frederic  Bus- 
ching,  Germany;  geography.  1794.  Edward 
Gibbon,  Surrey;  history.  Lavoisier,  Paris; 
philosophical  chymistry.  Sir  William  Jones, 
London;  law,  oriental  learning,  and  miscel- 
lanies. Dr.  William  Russell,  Scotland;  history. 
George  Colman,  senior,  Florence;  dramatist 
and  translator.  Cardinal  Bemis,  France ;  poet. 
James  Bentham,  Cambridgeshire ;  antiquities. 
James  Bruce,  Scotland;  travels.  1795.  Claude 
Bierkander,  Sweden;  natural  history.  James 
BoBwell,  Scotland;  biography  and  miscellanies. 
William  Romaine,  Durham ;  sermons  and  theo- 
logy. Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  Nottingham;  bio- 
graphy, history,  and  theology.  M.  Barthelemi, 
France;  polite  literature  and  antiquities.  John 
George  Zimmerman,  Germany ;  morals.  1796. 
Robert  Bums,  Ajrrshire;  poems.  James  Mae- 
pherson,  Scotland;  history  and  translation. 
Thomas  Reid,  Scotland^  an  eminent  met».^y}. 

1797.  Edm\ui4'&^x\A,\)\>ici&&.\\Ki'ci!osi^ 
K  k  K  K. 
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and  modem  hiitory.  Mrs.  Godwin,  London; 
xnlBcellaneoaB  writer.  Dr.  Richard  Fanner, 
Leicestershire;  critic  and  antiquary.  William 
Mason,  Yorkshire;  poet  and  dnunatist.  Horace 
Walpole,  earl  of  Orford;  romance,  poetry,  and 
antiquities.  17!M.  Marmontel,  France;  moral 
tales  and  miscellanies.  1799.  Dr.  Joseph  Black, 
Boordeaux;  professor  of  medicine  at  £din> 
hurgh;  rbjrmistry  and  philosophy.  Spallan* 
sani,  Italy ;  experimental  philosophy  and  na> 
tural  history.  John  Bacon,  Surrey ;  excelled 
in  sculpture.  IROO.  William  Cowper,  HerU; 
wrote  poems.  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Edin- 
bnrfch ;  sermons.    James  Macknight,  theology. 

IMll.  Cimarosa.  Italy;  excelled  in  musical 
composition.  IR02.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  Not- 
tinghamshire; wrote  botanic  and  philosophical 
poetry,  and  works  on  animal  and  Tcgetable 
physiology.  IHOS.  Dr.  James  Beattie,  Kin- 
cardineshire; poetry  and  moral  philosophy. 
Klopstock,  Germany ;  was  author  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 1804.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  Yorkshire; 
wrote  on  natural  philosophy,  theology,  politics, 
and  miscellanies.  George  Morland,  London ; 
was  an  admirable  painter  of  rural  scenes  and 
ordinary  life.  1H05.  Rer.  Dr.  William  Paley, 
Northamptonshire;  wrote  upon  theology  and 
moral  philosophy.  Frederic  Schiller,  Germany; 
tragedies,  history,  and  miscellanies.  1806. 
Elizabeth  Carter,  Kent ;  poems,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Epictetus.  IHUR.  Richard  Hurd.  Staf- 
fordshire; bishop  of  Worcester;  theological 
works,  critical  dissertations,  moral  and  political 
dialogues.  Richard  Porson,  Norfolk;  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge;  classical  erudition 
and  criticism.  1H09.  Anna  Seward,  Stafford- 
shire ;  poems  and  letters.  1810.  French  Lau- 
rence, statesman,  poet,  historian,  editor  of  the 
Rolliad,  &c.  &c. 

1811.  Richard  Cumberland,  Cambridge;  dra- 
matic pieces,  essays,  aud  epic  poetry.  1815. 
Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  West  Indies,  the 
philanthropist;  published  medical  and  miscel- 
laneous tracts.  181R.  Richard  Watson,  West- 
moreland; bishop  of  Llandaff;  wrote  on  theology 
and  chymistry.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Ireland;  dramatic  pieces.  I8I7.  Madame  de 
Stael,  Paris;  politics  and  miscellanies.  1819. 
John  Wolcot,  (called  Peter  Pindar,)  Devon- 
shire ;  satirical  and  humorous  poetry.  Augustus 
von  Kotxebue,  Germany;  dramatic  pieces, 
politics,  and  miscellanies.  James  Watt,  Scot- 
land^ flourished  as  an  engineer,  and  improver 
of  the  steam  engine. 

1822.  BerthoUet,  Savoy;  was  a  philosophical 
chymist.  William  Ilerschel,  Germany;  shone 
as  an  astronomer.  Antonio  Canova,  Italy ;  was 
a  great  sculptor.  1823.  Anne  Radcliffe,  Eng- 
land; a  romance-writer.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskinc, 
Scotland;  an  orator.  Robert  Bloomfleld,  Suf- 
folk;  a  self-taught  poet.  Joseph  Nollekens, 
London;  a  sculptor.  1834.  George,  Lord 
Byron,  London;  a  great  poet.  182S.  Dr. 
Samael  Parr,  M\ddle«cx\  asi  en^exvt  divine 
and  a  celebrated  %cVio\kc.  \S2ft.  ^«x«a&v&., 
fiusaia;  a  di«iinK>ui>\ie&  \vA\QiniKn,  voA  v^^* 


David,  France ;  a  celebrated  paiatd.    Tslau, 
France;  an  admired  performer  in  the  trstic 
drama.      Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jeffosoa,  «• 
presidents  of  the  United  Sutes:      William 
Giflbrd ;  poet,  translator,  and  critic    Carl  Voa 
Weber;  celebrated  musical  composer.    Joha 
Flaxman ;  an  eminent  sculptor.      1827.  Volta. 
Italy;  an  enlightened  cultivator  of  natusl 
philosophy.  George  Canning.  England;  stsia- 
man,  orator,  essayist,  and  poet.    William  Mit- 
ford,  England ;  historian.   Marquis  de  la  Place; 
France;  mathematician.    Ugo  Foscolo,  Itslr; 
poet,  essayist,  &c      Pestatoxai,  Switzerisai; 
author  of  a  new  system  of  educatioa.     U& 
Ann  Seymour  Damer,  England ;  amateur  seslp- 
tresa.     Sir  William  Congreve;  inventor  of  tke 
military  rocket.     Dngald  Stewart,  Scotliai; 
metaphysician  and  moral  philoaopher.  Willian 
Shield,  England;  muaical  composer.      UB. 
Fred.  Von  Schlegel,  Germany;  misceUsaeaai 
writer.     John  Reeves,  London ;  law,  poLtica 
and  biblical  criticism.    James  Hamiltoo,  Ear- 
land;  inventor  of  a  system  of  n^<'hing  laa. 
guages.    Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  England;  ed^ 
brated  for  his  chymical  discoveries.      VO^ 
Richard  Chenevix,  England ;  chymist,  drsau- 
tist,  and  miscellaneous  writer.     William  Bat- 
kisson,  England;  political  economist.  WilliiE 
Haxlitt;   political  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;   an  eminoit  pamto. 
president  of  the  Roysl  Academy.       Simos 
Bolivar ;  the  liberator  of  Colombia.    Beajsaio 
Constant,  Paris;  political  and  miscellsaeosi 
writer.     Countess  de  Genlis,  Paris;  lUMei- 
laneous  writer. 

1831.  Sarah  Siddons,  England ;  the  ceMisied 
tragic  actress.  Robert  Hall,  England;  u 
eminent  dissenting  preacher  and  writer.  Hesir 
Mackenxie,  Scotland;  novels,  poems,  and  nut- 
cellanies.  William  Roscoe,  England;  kit- 
grapher  and  poec  James  Northcote,  Enxlaad; 
historical  and  portrait  painter.  M.  Ni«b«kr, 
Germany ;  an  eminent  historian.  1832.  Pr- 
Bell,  England;  introducer  of  the  Madrss  eds- 
cational  system.  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Esr- 
land ;  statesman,  political  and  histories!  writn. 
M.  Caaimir  Perier,  Paris;  prime  ministfr.  *so 
took  a  prominent  part  in  overthrowing  Clsrln 
X.  Baron  Cuvier,  Paria ;  celebrated  te  kii 
labours  in  natural  history.  Rev.  Geo.  Ciskbr. 
England;  poeC  Jeremy  Bentham.  EoflisJ: 
eminent  as  a  Jurist  and  law  refonner.  $ir 
Walter  Scott,  Scotland;  distinguished  u  ■ 
poet,  novelist,  historian,  biographer,  sad  mu- 
cellaneoos  writer.  Goethe,  Germany;  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  philosopher.  Msso 
Clementi,  Italy;  celebrated  musical  compoKr. 
Antonio  Scarpa,  Italy;  an  eminent  aaatoauit. 
Sir  John  Leslie,  Scotland;  experimental  philo- 
sophy. 1833.  The  Rev.  Bowkttd  Hill.  EaffUsd; 
a  popular  dissenting  preacher.  John  ifKetk, 
Ireland;  dramatic  writer.  Edmoad  Kai. 
England;  a  celebrated  tragedian.  WilUia 
WUberfince,  England;  «*ifimnf"  and  tkie- 
VMguniL -«TV.tec;  memoiable  for  Us  eicnte* 
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;  poetry,  drama,  moral  and  relinrioua 
William  Sotheby,  England ;  poems, 
md  poetical  tranalationi.  1834.  Alojrs 
!r,  Germany;  the  inyentor  of  litho- 
Thomas  Stothard,  England;  an  emi- 
Iter.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  England;  poet, 
t,  and  metaphysician.  Thomas  Telford, 
;  one  of  the  most  eminent  ciril  engi- 
The  RcT.  T.  B.  Malthas,  England; 
economy.  Dr.  R.  Morrison,  Scotland; 
cuished  Chinese  scholar.  Charles 
igland ;  poems  and  essays.  Dr.  Carey, 
;  missionary  and  oriental  scholu. 
[eath,  England;  engraver.  Henry 
Igland;  enamel  painter.  1835.  T.  J. 
England;  poems,  satires,  and  criti- 
Villiam  Cobbett,  England;  political 
Felicia  Hemans,  England;  poems, 
ros,  France;  an  eminent  historical 
John  N'ash,  England ;  architect.  Dr. 
,  Ireland;  bishop  of  Clojme;  mathe- 
and  astronomer.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
;  politics,  statistics,  and  agricultore. 
e  Brun,  France;  novelist.  James 
cotland;  poems  and  novels.  Carl 
'Ottiger,  Germany;  antiquary.  1836. 
Godwin,  England;  novelist  and  mis* 
A  writer.  Abb^  Sieyes,  France;  poll- 
d  political  economist.  James  Mill, 
;  historian  and  political  economist, 
adison,  America;  ex-president.  Ar< 
rrei,  France;  politics,  history,  and 
ies.  George  Colman,  the  younger, 
dramatist  and  poet.  Carl  Vemet, 
historical  and  animal  painter.  1837. 
rancis  Gerard,  France;  historical 
Sir  John  Soane,  England ;  architect. 
I  Latham,  England;  ornithologist. 
itta,  Italy;  an  eminent  historian. 
)aniell,  England ;  landscape  painter, 
•'esley,  England;  musical  composer. 
ibert,  France;  medicine  and  physio* 
iS.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  France :  a  cele- 
entalist.  F.  L.  Ton  Haller,  Switier- 
orian.    Prince  de  Talleyrand,  France; 


statesman  and  diplomatist.  II.  Lancaster, 
England:  founder  of  Lancasterian  schools. 
1839.  Sir  W.  Beechy,  England ;  portrait  painter. 
Charles  Rossi,  R.  A.,  England :  sculptor.  Pro- 
fessor Tan  Kampen,  Holland;  history  and 
literature.  Michael  Jerome  Lalande,  France; 
astronomer.  John  Gait,  Scotland:  novels, 
biography,  &c.  W.  Wilkins,  R.  A.,  England: 
architect.  Joseph  Michand,  France ;  historian. 
William  Hilton,  R.  A.,  England;  historical 
pamter.  1840.  Madame  d'Arblay,  (Miss  Bur. 
ney,)  England ;  novelist.  James  Smith,  Eng- 
land ;  poet  and  novelist.  Sir  Jettry  Wyatvills, 
England :  architect.  W.  H.  M.  Olbers,  Ger- 
many: astronomer.  Alexander  Nasmytb, 
Scotland:  landscape  painter.  Paganini;  an 
unequalled  violinist.  P.  J.  Redoute,  France : 
botanist  and  artist.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  France; 
poet,  &c.  Professor  Muller,  Germany;  his- 
torian and  archaeologist. 

1841.  P.  A.  Granberg,  Sweden ;  history,  Ac. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  England ;  surgery.  Count 
Forbin,  l^rance ;  antiquities  and  travels.  Count 
Niemcewiez,  Poland:  poet,  &c.  Sir  David 
Williie,  Scotland ;  historical  painter.  Theodore 
Edward  Hook;  dramas,  novels,  and  miscel- 
'lanies.  Augustin  P.  de  Candolle,  France; 
botanist.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  England: 
sculptor.  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck,  England :  founder 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  Heinrich  Ton  Dan- 
necker,  Germany:  sculptor.  1842.  Rev.  U. 
Maturin,  Ireland ;  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist. 
Count  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  Italian;  diplomatist. 
Professor  Heeren,  Germany;  history  and  anti- 
quities. Luigi  Cherubini,  Italy;  celebrated 
musical  composer.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
England ;  painter,  traveller,  &c.  T.  H.  Lister, 
England ;  novels  and  biography.  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  England ;  historian.  S.  C  L.  Sismonde 
de  Sismondi;  an  eminent  historian.  John 
Banim,  Ireland :  novelist.  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Ireland ;  statesman.  Dr.  Channing,  America : 
theology  and  miscellaneous  literature.  Allan 
Cunningham,  Scotland ;  poems,  tales,  and  fine 
arts. 
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